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PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  year  1906  dawns  upon  a  world 

iim  Hatimt.  2j[gg  The  great  war  in  the  far  East, 
with  its  amazing  succession  of  events,  made  1904 
and  1905  very  memorable  years  in  military  an- 
nals. But  it  came  to  au  end  through  a  treaty 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  this  country,  under  the 
auBpicee.  of  our  government,  last  summer,  Eng- 
land has  no  "  little  wars  "  on  hand  juat  now.  The 
Germans,  according  to  reports  last  month,  had 
qaelled  the  revolt  of  native  tribes  in  Southwest 
Africa,  and  that  protracted  affair  had  seemed  to 
,be  the  only  war,  great  or  smaU,  that  was  lilcely 
to  carry  over  into  the  new  year  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule  of  peace-  More  serious  and  more  for- 
midable, however,  than  many  an  armed  conflict 
between  nations  has  proved  to  be  is  the  great 
social  and  political  upheaval  in  Russia.  Thus 
far,  it  has  been  disorder  on  a  vast  scale  rather 
than  civil  war.  What  may  come  of  it  all  during 
the  year  1906  no  man  can  predict,  even  from  oae 
day  to  another,  with  any  degree  of  intelligence. 
There  will  emerge  some  kind  of  representative 
government,  but  there  will  be  anxious  times  in 
Russia  for  many  months  to  come. 

Sam  #  nt  I'' England,  the  close  of  the  year  1905 
Hittory  hfts  witnessed  the  long-expected  re- 
■""""■■  tirement  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Conserva- 
tive ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  successful 
Liberal  administration  under  the  premiership  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell -Ban  nerm  an.  Nothing  im- 
portant, however,  will  he  attempted  by  this  min- 
istry until  there  has  been  a  new  Parliamentary 
election,  which  will  occur  early  in  the  present 
year.  The  most  important  event  of  the  past 
year  for  the  people  oi  France  has  been  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect, under  the  law,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
Germany  has  been  active  during  the  past  year 
in  strengthening  its  international  position,  and 
its  chief  contribution  to  history,  perhaps,  has 
been  its  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco. 


Meanwhile,  the  German  Emperor  has  made  nota- 
ble approaches  toward  more  intimate. relations 
with  Russia,  while  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France  has  steadily  grown. 
The  shifting  of  real  international  relations,  ir- 
respective of  formal  alliances,  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  for  permanent  peace  rather 
than  for  menace  among  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
,rope.  The  last  weeks  of  the  year  have  been 
marked  by  the  cooperation  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  in  bringing  pressure  upon  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  to  put  into  effect  governmental 
reforms  in  Macedonia, 

Conditiont  ^^  ^^^^  couutry,  the  great  event  of 
In  w>  the  year  was  the  entrance  of  Presi- 
"''*'  dent  Roosevelt  upon  his  new  term  of 
office,  with  an  influence  that  was  effective  in 
bringing  Russia  and  Japan  to  an  agreement  at 
Portsmouth,  that  subsequently  brought  the  South- 
ern States  into  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
administration,  and  that  finally  showed  itself  in 
the  reform  wave  that  swept  the  country  in  the 
November  elections.  Recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  an  industrial  progress  far 
Ijeyond  anything  the  world  had  ever  known. ' 
So  rapid  a  growth  of  industry  and  wealth  was 
inevitably  attended  by  many  evils."  The  ex- 
posure of  these  evils  and  the  attempt  to  remedy 
them  have  passed  over  to  the  year  1906  as  "un- 
finished business  "  from  the  year  that  lies  behind 
us.  The  recent  campaign  attack  upon  the  control 
of  politics  by  corporations  throughthe  boss  system 
will  be  continued  this  year,  and  will  make  itself 
felt  in  the  State  and  Congressional  elections  next 
November.  The  investigation  carried  on  by  the 
Armstrong  legislative  committee  in  New  York 
into  the  methods  of  the  large  insurance  com- 
panies will  merely  have  pointed  the  way  to  many 
other  inquiries  and  exposures  that  must  take 
place  before  the  fight  against  corporation  con- 
trol of  our  government  and  politics  can  be  fairly 
won.     The  separation  of  Norway  and  Sweden  Is 
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APowtrtiii  '^^^^'  Presiiient  Roosevelt  recom- 
Lebby  mends  the  immediate  admission  of 
■  """■"*-  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as 
one  State,  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
another.  Tliis  question  has  been  fully  and  tbor- 
ouglily  considered  from  every  atandpoint  of 
statesiiianship  and  public  policy,  and  the  Presi' 
dents  recommendation  ouglit  to  be  adopted. 
The  opposition  comes  from  great  corporations, 
principally  mining  companies  in  Arizona,  sup- 
ported by  railroad  corporations.  Tliese  Arizona 
mining  companies  own  property  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  upon  whicli  they  pay  prac- 
tically no  taxes  at  all.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
control  Arizona  for  their  own  ends.  But  if 
Arizona  were  united  witli  New  Mexico  they 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  control,  and  might 
be  subjected  to  something  like  reasonable  taxa- 
tion. They  can  array  immense  influences  in 
roundabout  and  unsuspected  yays,  and  they  can 
afford  to  spend  a  fabulous  sum  of  money  to  de- 
feat the  pending  Statehood  bill.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  have  been  attempts  to  influence 
ijiembers  of  Congress  in  this  A  rizona  situation 
by  the  gift  of  mining  stocks  and  like  inipro[>er 
methods.  If  the  joint  Statehood  bill  is  defeated 
now,  the  lobbyists  will  go  on  with  their  work, 
hoping  to  seize  a  favorable  moment  in  the  future 
for  admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  two 
States.  The  safer  and  better  way  is  to  close  the 
business  now  by  passing  the  joint  Statehood 
biU.  The  Hon.  Edward  L.  Hamilton,  of  Miclii- 
gan,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, has  been  working  for  the  joint  State- 
hood measure  with  the  earnest  backing  of  Speak- 
er Cannon  ;  while  Senator  Heveridge,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  ('ommittee  on  Territories,  has  led 
the  fight  for  sound  public  policy  with  a  courage 
and  a  devotion  to  what  he  deems  the  best  interests 


(Chalrm*!!  HouBe  Oommittee  on  Territories.) 

an  interesting  event  of  the  year  lOO.i,  but  it  has 
not  nearly  ao  much  significance  in  the  field  ol 
actual  politics  and  government  as  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  machine  in  Philadelphia. 

This  winter,  the  focus  of  American 
BeaiBUBt  activity  and  attention  in  public  af- 
waiiimgiai.  f^ij.g  ^jij  -^^  g(.  -Washington.  At  a 
moment  when  reform  movements  in  the  States 
and  the  large  cities  were  never  more  successful, 
it  happens  that  the  situation  at  Washington  has 
seldom  been  more  serious.  It  may  be  said  with 
some  caution,  but  with  probable  truth,  that  at 
no  time  for  twenty  years  past  have  lobby  inter- 
ests boen  so  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  so 
insidious  at  Washington  as  in  the  present  legis- 
lative season.  The  great  corporations  propose 
to  thwart  the  President's  plans  for  t!ic  more 
effective  regulation  of  railways.  '  For  various 
reasons,  they  propose  to  obstruct  the  Govern 
inent's  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  They  are  bent  upon  preventing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Stateiiood  bil!  that  would  unite  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  and  admit  them  as  a  single 
commonwealth.  It  is  well  for  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  that  such  influences  are  at 
work,  and  to  do  all  they  can  to  see  that  their 
own  representatives  are  not  captured  by  the  lob- 
byists. The  situation  is  an  unusual  one  in  many 
.   respects,  and  a  very  difficult  one  to  deal  with. 


From  the  Fnst-IntAlUienceT  (S«at 
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of  the  country  that  are  not  as  yet  fully  appre- 
ciated- It  would  be  much  easier  to  be  lukewarm 
than  to  be  zealous  as  against  those  influences  that 
are  now  at  work  to  defeat  the  Statehood  bill. 
To  Senator  Beveridge's  lasting  credit,  he  is  not 
hifcewarm,  but  zealous  &nd  indefatigable. 

^  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  assembled 
em'iii  on  the  fii-at  Monday  of  December  and 
Of(oi.(m.  organized  by  electing  as  Speaker  the 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  bad 
been  Jipeaker  of  the  preceding  House.  The 
Republican  majority  is  almost  too  large  to  be 
held  safely  under  party  rein  and  lash.  The  Re- 
pnUirans  have  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  House,  and  by  an  agreement 
between  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Democratic 
leader  the  Republicans  have  two-thirds  of  the 
places  on  the  iiiiportant  committees  and  the 
Democrats  one-third.  Most  of  the  committees 
Lave  been  slightly  enlarged,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  for  places.  Altliough  there  are 
more  than  eighty  new  members  in  the  House, 
few  of  the  old  leaders  are  absent,  and  the  chair- 
manships of  the  principal  committees  reniain 
nnchanged,  with  few  exceptions.  Thus,  when 
Mr.  Cannon  became  Speaker,  Mr.  Hemenway, 
of  Indiana,  took  Mr.  Cannon's  place  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  But 
Jlr.  Hemenway  is  now  in  the  Senate,  where  he 


occupies  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  elevation 
of  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  the  Vice -Presidency.  Mr. 
Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  An  interesting 
addition  to  the  personnel  of  the  House  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  reappearance  of  the  Hon.  J.  Warren 


From  the  Giro 


Ic  (Chica 


From  the  7n(er.0cf on  ICblcago). 


Keifer,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  absent  from  "Wash- 
ington for  twenty  years,  but  who  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  two  Congresses,  from 
1881  to  1885.  The  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
of  Mississippi,  is  again  the  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic minority  in  the  House. 

^  ^  The  Senate,  which,  unlike  the  House, 
ihtie'  is  a  continuous  body,  now  has  Vice- 
Sfnate.  President  Fairbanks  for  its  parlia- 
mentary head.  The  death  of  Vice-President 
Hobart,  in  Mr.  McKinley's  first  administration, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  put  one  of 
its  own  members  in  the  chair,  and  the  post  was 
filled  by  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine.  Mr.  McKinley's 
death,  early  in  his  second  administration,  trans- 
ferred Vice-President  lloosevelt  to  the  White 
House,  and  again  Senator  Frye  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  Senate.  He  is  now  on  the  floor 
of  the  chamber  again  after  having  had  the  gavel 
in  his  hand  for  many  years,  Since  the  Senate 
was  last  in  session,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  the  Hon.  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
ticut, has  passed  away, — following  his  lamented 
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colleagae,  Senator  Hawley.  Thus,  in  Senators 
Bulkeley  and  Brandegee  Connecticut  lias  a  new 
representation.  Theunfortunate  Senator  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  died  in  December,  and  liis  place 
is  taken  temporarily  by  John  McDermot  Gearin, 
a  Democrat,  appointed  by  the  governor  to  fill 


his  critics.  Although  in  form  he  was  address- 
ing his  message  to  Congress,  he  was  well  aware 
of  that  great  mechanism  of  the  press  by  which 
the  entire  unabridged  document  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  reading  citizen  of  the  en- 
tire country.  No  President  had  ever  gained 
such  a  hearing  and  such  an  influence  as  belonged 
to  President  Hoosevelt  at  the  assembling  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
no  President  had  ever  better  earned  the  right 
to  set  forth  his  views  upon  questions  of  public 
policy.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of  partisanship 
in  his  presentation  of  the  questions  of  the  day, 
but  there  was  conviction,  sincerity,  and  strength 
in  all  his  statements  and  arguments.  Many  ot 
the  things  set  forth  in  this  message  had  been 
already  espressed  by  Mi-.  Roosevelt  in  one  form 
or  another  ;  but  he  desired  to  mass  them  in  a 
coherent,  well-proportioned  statement,  in  order 
to  exhibit  to  the  country,  as  well  as  to  Con- 
gress, his  views  regarding  public  policy,  and 
his  convictions  with  respect  to  needed  legis- 
lation at  the  present  time. 

TkeCmtrai  ^^  gives  first  placs  to  the  need  of  a 
0/  better    governmental    regulation    of 

Raiiroadi.  railroads.  He  makes  it  plain  that  the 
great  railroad  systems  cannot  now  be  controlled 
by  the  States,  and  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
properly  regulated  by  the  national  government. 
It  is  an  absolutely  clear  case  that  he  presents, 
and  he  will  have  the  people  with  him.    To  frame 


(New  chairman  Honse  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

the  vacancy.  One  of  the  Delaware  seats  is 
vacant  through  the  perennial  tangle  in  the  poll- 
ticB  of  that  State.  Mr.  Warner  appears  from 
Missouri  as  a  Republican  to  fill  the  seat  of  the 
venerable  Cockrell. .  The  patriarchal  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  is  replaced  by  the  Hon.  George  S.  Nixon. 
Mr.  LaFollette,  the  Senator-elect  from  Wiscon- 
sin, did  not  appear  at  Washington  to  be  sworn 
in  laat  month.  As  governor  of  his  State,  Mr, 
LaFollette  had  called  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  met  on  December  5  to  con- 
sider the  matters  of  legislation  which  belonged 
essentially  to  the  governor's  programme.  Itwas 
expected  that  the  session  would  complete  its 
work  satisfactorily  and  adjourn  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  governor  submitted  his  resignation 
on  December  19,  in  order  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Senate  at  Washington  after  the  holiday  recess. 

,1  -    ,.,   .  The  President's  message  was  criti- 

MdHh-Lay  cised  lu  many  quartera  for  being  a 

aerman.       jjiore  voluminous  document  than  its 

But  the  President  was  wiser  than 


(In  Congresa  again  after  U 
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The  President's  Messaob:  "Qet  boar '"—From  the  Journal  (MloneapolU) . 


initable  legislation, 
ficnlt  than  to  set  forth  the  need  of  public  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  great  common  carriers  ; 
while  it  is  further  to  be  said  that  it  may  prove 
even  more  difScult  to  pass  suitable  measures 
through  a  hesitant  Senate  than  to  put  them  into 
the  proper  form.  There  is  nothing  of  a  radical 
OF  sensational  kind  that  ta  needed,  and  the  rail- 
roads would  be  benefited  rather  than  injured  If 
government  control  should  have  the  results  that 
President  Roosevelt  desires.  That  some  form  of 
railroad  bill  will  be  passed  during  the  present 
session  is  generally  agreed.  Meanwhile,  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  for  it  is  exposing  all  the  evils  of  rebat- 
ing and  discrimination,  and  is  bringing  remedies 
into  effect  even  in  advance  of  any  legislation  at 
Washington.  Thus,  some  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  have  decided  to  stop  the  issuing  of 
passes  to  politicians  and  their  friends.  Few 
people  have  realized  the  extent  of  tiiia  evil. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
ftiw/e  porations  of  the  new  Commerce  De- 
''"""""■  partment  is  always  prepared  to  inves- 
tigate has  had  its  salutary  results  in  leading 
railroad  companies  and  industrial  corporations 
to  abandon  some  of  their  less  defensible  meth- 
ods. The  President's  reiterated  demand  for  a 
'■  square  deal  "  has  thus  taken  an  amazing  hold 
upon  the  business  life,  as  well  as  upon  the  polit- 
ical life,  of  the  country.  The  thorough  awaken- 
ing of  the  public  mind,  after  all,  is  far  more 


important  than  the  passing  of  laws.  Thus,  even 
if  no  way  should  be  found  at  present  to  bring 
great  insurance  companies  under  supervision  of 
the  national  government,  such  companies  would 
nevertheless  be  obliged  by  public  opinion  hence- 
forth to  conduct  themselves  with  a  strict  regard 
to  their  duties  and  obligations.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  insurance  investigation  in  New  York 
has  kept  before  the  country  the  fact  that  the 
companies  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  large 
sums  of  money  to  inluence  legislation  and  con- 
trol the  administration  of  the  insurance  laws. 
And  what  the  insurance  companies  have  done 
in  this  direction  every  discerning  man  knows 
must  be  less  than  the  railroad  companies,  the 
trolley  lines,  the  gas  companies,  and  other  fran- 
chise-holding corporations  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  to  secure  their  own  selfish  ends.  With 
public  attention  fixed  upon  these  evils,  no  di- 
rector of  a  corporation  can  henceforth  be  per- 
mitted to  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  such 
practices.  And  with  the  warning  thus  given, 
the  public  will  henceforth  demand  severe  pun- 
ishment and  accept  n 


Panama  '^''^  Original  legislation  on  the  subject 
antf         of  the  Isthmian    canal  was  devised 

Cenfresa.  f^j.  ^j^^  purpose  of  getting  something 
accomplished,  and  it  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful. It  enabled  the  President  to  decide  upon 
the  route  and  to  buy  out  the  French  company, 
as  well  as  to  purchase  the  right  of  way  from 
Panama,  organize  a  canal  commission,  and  start 
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the  actual  work  of  construction.  But  for  the 
Spooner  Act,  which  put  this  unprecedented  dia- 
cretion  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  all  this 
important  history  might  not  have  been  made. 
It  ia  still  true  that  Uie  moat  effective  way  to 
construct  a  canal  would  be  to  leave  carte  hlnnche 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  But  Congress 
has  now  made  it  manifest  that  it  will  aaaert  its 
usual  functions  and  inaiat  upon  making  appro- 
priationa  in  detail  for  the  salary  list,  and  upon 
supervising  in  general  most  of  the  matters  that 
relate  to  the  great  engineering  project  at  the 
Isthmua>  In  making  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion last  month  for  current  cana!  expenditures, 
various  members  o£  both  houses  attempted  with 
scanty  succesa  to  find  scandalous  extravagance 
in  Buch  items,  for  example,  as  the  payment  to 
engineers  of  the  kind  of  salaries  that  first-class 
engineering  talent  everywhere  commands.  There 
will  be  much  obstruction,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  way  in  this  country  to  get  public  work 
done  except  through  the  haggling  of  committees 
and  the  bombaat  of  parliamentary  orators.  There 
will  be  rough,  weather  on  Panama  water's  at 
Washington  this  winter,  but  the  project  will  go 
forward  nevertheless. 

The  work  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Commiaaion  haa  resulted  in  a  subsidy 
■*»«'"-       measure  that  will  have  powerful  sup- 
port, especially  in  the  Senate,  and  that  ha«  ob- 


Shlppliig 


tained  a  very  favorable  place  on  the  calendar  of 
that  chamber.  It  ia  true  tbat  it  would  be  deair- 
able  to  have  direct  steamship  lines  between  the 
United  States  and  all  the  Soutb  American  ports, 
and  it  would  be  gratifying  if  one  should  find  on 
all  the  seas  a  multitude  of  swift  and  fine  mer- 
chant steamers  flying  the  American  flag.  But 
at  present  American  enterprise  aeeka  more  prof- 
itable fielda  ;  and  American  young  men  are  too 
well  paid  on  the  land  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  hardships  of  a  Sailor's  lot.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  hire  Europeans  to  do  our  ocean  freight- 
ing for  us  because  they  will  (Jo  it  cheaply.  In- 
stead of  our  losing  money  by  not  hauling  our 
own  goods  to  and  from  foreign  lands,  we  save  a 
great  deal  by  getting  the  business  done  much 
more  cheaply  than  we  could  do  it  ourselvea.- 
There  may  gradually  come  about  a  condition 
under  which  we  shall  build  more  merchant  ships 
along  our  seaboard  and  sail  more  of  them  under 
the  American  flag.  If  some  small  and  temporary 
encouragement  can  be  given  to  aid  in  the  start- 
ing of  certain  desirable  lines,  particularly  to 
South  American  ports, — such,  for  example,  as 
aid  in  the  form  of  special  pay  for  carrying  the 
mails, — there  might  be  some  benefit  derived ; 
but  any  large  meaaure  of  pecuniary  grants  to 
steamship  lines  from  the  public  treasury  would 
be  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  Republicans  have  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


n  tilt  Plain  itoil.r  ICiev-s 
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le  Senatora  showing  In  tbe  picture  ar«.  from  lett  to  rlnht  around  the  ti 
X.  J,  i  Shelbr  M.  CuUqiu,  111. ;  Stephen  B.  Elklns,  chairman,  W.  Va. ; 
J.  P.  Ilolliver,  Inwa:  Joseph  B.  Foraker,  Ohio;  and  Francis  O.  Newlan 


I,  Nbv.I 


It  they  wisli  to  Bee  tbe  party  proportions  re- 
versed in  the  elections  of  next  November,  they 
TJll  leave  the  present  Dingley  tariff  unmodi- 
GhI  and  add  thereto  a  system  of  subsidies  for 
steamship  lines. 

Hifcmin  "^''^  orderly  and  constructive  mind 
tMCtinsuiar  that  Secretary  Root  brought  to  bear 
""■  upon  the  immense  problems  that  con- 
trontetJ  him  in  theWar  Department  is  now  shown 
by  him  in  the  new  work  of  his  portfolio  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  was  immediately  impressed 
n'itli  tbe  fact  that  the  State  Department  had  no 
recurd  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  the  men  who  make  up  our  widely  scat- 
tered force  of  consular  ofGcers.  Furthermore, 
l»'saw  that  no  part  of  the  public  service  was  so 
snliject  to  political  pressure.  Where  civil  ser- 
vice reform  bad  prevented  the  use  of  other 
IranchcB  of  the  government  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  men  who  wish  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Uncle  Sam  the  consular  service  has 
remained  open.  And  so  it  has  often  happened 
that  good  consuls  who  would  have  kept  their 
places  under  any  proper  system  have  been  smii- 
niirily  removed  to  make  room- for  incompetent 
lien  possessing  political  influence.  Tbe  result 
of  Mr.  Root's  study  of  this  subject  is  a  bill,  in- 
troiiueed  early  in  I)ecenil>er,  which  provides  for 
»  classification  of  consuls  and  consuls- general, 
•even  jrrades  being  formed,  with  salaries  ranging 
from   t;{,500    to    $12,000.      Under  this  bill  all 


members  of  the  consular  service  are  to  be  first 
appointed  only  to  the  lower  grades,  upon  exam- 
ination to  be  conducted  by  a  special  board  of 
three  members.  The  higher  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice are  to  be  filled  only  by  promotion.  It  is 
provided  that  five  consular  officers  of  high  rank 
shall  be  assigned  to  inspection  work,  so  that  the 
Department  of  State  may  really  know  what  is 
going  on  at  the  consulates  throughout  the  world. 
An  important  feature  of  the  bill  requires  that 
the  clerks  in  the  consular  offices  shall  be  Amer- 
icans. The  fee  system  is  to  be  abolished.  This 
measure  embodies  the  results  of  the  study  given 
to  the  subject  by  Senators  and  others  who 
have  heretofore  brought  forward  bills  for  the 
reform  of  the  consular  service.  Mr.  Root  has 
explained  and  advocated  the  measure  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  hojied  that  it  may  become  a 
law.  We  have  many  excellent  consuls  already 
in  the  service  to  whom  this  measure  will  come 
as  an  act  of  recognition  and  justice,  giving  them 
both  advancement  and  security. 

.  The  disturbances  in  Russia  and  un- 

Immigration  easinoss  in  Other  parts  of  eastern  and 
Conference,  gouthgrn  Europe  are  having  a  marked 
effect  upon  emigration  to  America.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  that  endoil  six  months  ago,  the  number 
of  immigrants  received  in  this  country  was  1,- 
026,499.  This  was  the  largest  number  ever  ad- 
mitted here  in  one  year,  and  it  repri'soiits  a  move- 
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ment  of  poiiulation  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Furthermore,  the  record  lor  the 
past  six  montlis  shows  that  an  even  larger  num- 
ber will  probably  have  landed  here  in  the  year 
that  will  end  on  the  30th  of  June,  1900.  Byfar 
the  greatest  part  of  last  year's  migration  was 
from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  Russian 
Empire.  To  receive  into  our  economic  and  so- 
cial life  so  large  a  number  of  aliens  every  year 
is  a  serious  matter  from  many  standpoints.  An 
important  national  conference  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  was  held  in  New  York  last  month 
■  under  the  auspices  of  tho  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. Delegates  were  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ors of  nearly  all  the  States,  and  representatives 
were  present  from  various  societies  and  organiza- 
tions. All  views  were  represented  on  the  plat- 
form, and  the  conference  surprised  itself,  at  the 
end  of  its  deliberations,  by  finding  that  it  could 
agree  upon  a  series  of  resolutions.  It  was  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  conference  that  no  restrictions 
could  now  feasibly  be  placed  ujion  the  coming 
here  of  any  immigrants  who  could  not  bo  classi- 
fied as  undesirable.  On  the  other  baud,  it  was 
the  strongly  prevailing  opinion  that  far  more 
efiective  measures  sliould  be  taken  to  sift  the  in- 
coming hordes,  so  as  to  keep  out  those  physically 
and  morally  unfit,  and  those  likely,  through  pov- 
erty or  other  causes,  to  become  public  burdens. 
The  sentiment  of  the  conference  was  in  general 
lines  with  the  recommendations  of  the  President. 


Foatbaii  ^^  publish  elsewhere  in  this  number 
amf         of  the  Review  some  timely  contribu- 

Haiing.  [JQ^g  u[>on  the  subject  of  football  in 
the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions. 
President  Butler  explains  the  abolition  of  foot- 
ball at  Columbia.  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  speaks  forcibly  for  the 
complete  reform  of  the  game.  President  Finley, 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  gives  a 
Bummai-y  of  his  own  experiences.  Dr.  Sargent, 
the  distinguished  director  of  physical  culture  at 
Harvard  University,  shows  how  the  game  could 
be  made  a  useful  thing  in  a  scheme  of  college 
athletics.  The  bad  developments  of  football 
have  grown  chiefly  out  (if  the  intensity  of  com- 
petition between  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges.  The  short  and  quick  way  to  reform 
football  would  be  to  put  an  end  for  a  term  of 
years  to  the  intercollegiate  games.  Spanish  biiU- 
flghting  is  hutjiane  and  refined  as  compared  with 
recent  American  football.  Kven  prize-fighting 
is  conducted  ujion  a  higher  plane  .of  honor. 
Sensible  observers  have  ceased  to  bo  patient 
witli  univei-sity  and  college  ftutliori[ies  that  have 
allowed  their  institutions  to  become  chiefly 
known  among  large  classes  of  the  people  for 
their  success  or  failure  in  football  contests.  Oar 
colleges  and  universities  must  set  themselves  to 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  evils  now  associated 
with  such  contests  as  football,  and  of  such  'bar- 
barous practices  as  hazing.     Several  frightful 
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occurrences,  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
scholastic  year,  hare  shown  the  necessity  of 
holding  college  authorities  to  a  stricter  account 
for  their  failure  to  check  the  cowardly  and  cruel 
practices  that  are  carried  on  in  liundreds  of  in- 
BtitntionB  under  the  generic  name  of  hazing. 

nt  tft>  The  insurance  investigation  has  made 
I  iHinut*  *^®  country  as  familiar  with  the 
Cwpwriu.  names  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
great  companies  as  with  the  chief  functionaries 
of  the  government  at  Washington.  Thus,  the 
pUciog  of  Mr.  Paul  Morton  at  the  liead  of  the 
Equitable  was  &  national  event.  In  like  manner 
ihe  retirement  of  Mr.  McCurdy  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mutual  Life  becomes  a  household 
topic  His  successor,  previously  unknown  to 
fame,  becomes  at  once  a  man  of  note.  Mr. 
Cb&rles  A.  Peabody,  now  president  of  the  Mutual. 
is  a  New  York  lawyer  who  has  been  identified 
irith  large  basiness  interests.  Mr.  McOall  is 
siill  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Life,  hut  Mr. 
George  W,  Perkins,  who  was  first  vice-president 
ind  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  retired 
lut  month.  He  was  criticised  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life  while  also 
»  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
He  was  able  to  show,  however,  that  he  had  man- 
s^d  the  business  of  the  insurance  company  with 


great  success,  and  he  retired  with  many  compli- 
ments and  the  full  confidence  of  his  associates  in 
the  business  world,  Mr.  Perkins'  personal  rela- 
tions with  some  of  the  objectionable  methods  of 
insurance  companies,  such  as  political  contribu- 
tions and  the  like,  remind  one  somewhat  of  Mr. 
Paul  Morton's  relations  as  a  railroad  man  to  re- 
bates and  similar  obiectionable  practices.  Both 
men  were  more  or  less  the  victims  of  systems  for 
which  they  were  not  responsible,  and  which  call 
for  complete  reform.  Both  men  are  above  sus- 
picion as  respects  their  personal  lienor  and  in- 
tegrity. Mr.  Perkins  remains  a  director  in  the 
New  York  Life,  while  his  place  as  first  vice- 
president  lias  been  given  to  Mr.  Alexander  E. 
Orr,  and  the  chairmanship  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  John  Ciaflin. 

Boatan  "^  municipal  election  was  held  in 
antf  Boston  on  December  12,  and  the 
New  fork.  ^^^^  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  elected  mayor.  His  vic- 
tory is  regarded  with  much  disquietude  by  the 
conservative  Boatonians,  and  many  Democrats 
voted  for  other  candidates.  The  campaign  was 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  public  issues  were  not 
sharply  drawn.  In  New  York,  the  highest  courts 
have  decided  against  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  attempt 
to  have  a  recount  of  the  November  vote. 
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,<  „  ,  Lu  I'  or  onr  neighbor  to  tbe  north,  the 
Horth  year  just  closed  has  been  a  prosper- 
nirtfSoiit*.  Qyg  g^u J  important  one.  We  present 
elsewhere  this  month  a  statement  of  Canadiftn 
progress  for  1905.  Agriculturally,  commercially, 
and  industrially,  Canada  is  prospering,  and  her 
foreign  commerce  ia  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  To  the  south  of  us,  Latin  America 
has  had,  in  general,  a  peaceful  year,  broken 
only  by  a  few  incidents  like  the  Venezuelan 
difference  with  France,  which  promises  to  be 
settled  amicably  in  the  very  near  future  ;  by 
the  little  flurry  in  Brazil  over  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  international  comity  by  the  German  war- 
ship Panther,  in  the  matter  of  a  deserter  from  a 
German  vessel  ;  and  by  the  elections  in  Cuba, 
which  passed  off  quietly,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Liberals  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  Mod- 
erates, Eo  that  President  Palma  was  reelected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  resignation  of 
Mr.  Herbert  G.  Squiers  as  minister  to  Cuba  (a 
post  to  which  Mr.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  formerly 
our  minister  to  Korea,  was  at  once  appointed) 
and  the  agitation  of  the  American  residents  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines  for  annexation  to  the  Ll^nited 
States  had  also  been  interesting  features  of  the 
month  in  our  Cuban  relations. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  sig- 
0/  iiie  Buitian  uificant  developments  in  the  Russian 
"'""'"'""'■  situation  during  December,  which, 
despite  the  repeated  rumors  of  a  military  dic- 
tatorship and  a  return  to  the  policy  of  repres- 
sion, indicated,  on  the  one  band,  the  awakening 
to  a  consciousness  of  their  power  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  recog- 
nition by  the  governing  classes  of  tlieir  inability 
to  suppress  Liberal  Russia.  The  disorders  at 
Odessa,  Saratov,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  and  in  Poland, 
serious  as  they  have  been,  become  comparatively 
insignificant  when  we  consider  the  almost  success' 
ful  rebellion  at  Sevastopol  and  tlie  insurrection  in 
the  Baltic  provinces.  As  this  magazine  went 
to  press  the  latter  had  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Russian  ruling  classes  had  fled 
in  teri'or  and  several  separatist  republics  had 
been  set  up.  Other  significant  events  of  the 
month  were  ;  the  increasing  agrarian  disorders  ; 
the  abrogation  of  martial  law  in  Poland  ;  sev- 
eral grand-ducal  attempts  on  the  life  of  the 
Czar  ;  t)ie  assassination  of  former  Minister  of 
War  Sakharov  ;  the  remarkable,  rapid  rise  to 
power  of  the  industrial  leader  who  is  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  Krustalev,  ending  in  his  ar- 
rest and  imprisonment  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
police  ;  continued  demonstration  of  the  tremen- 
dous, well-ordered  power  of  the  Union  of  Unions, 
or  League  of  Leagues,  despite  the  government's 


frantic  opposition  to  all  labor  organizj 
the  great  strike  of  telegraph  operators,  ej 
December,  whicli  kept  Russia  isolated  fn 
world  for  more  than  a  week  ;  the  con 
campaign  of  the  revolutionists  against  R 
financial  credit,  the  leaders  advising  the 
drawal  of  funds  from  savings-banks  ai 
refusal  of  paper  currency,  resulting  in  f 
of  Russian  consols  {Imperial  4's)  to  a 
much  lower  than  after  Mukden  and  Tsu 
— indeed,  lower  than  any  quoted  sine 
Russo-Turkish  War ;  and  the  spread  of 
volt  in  the  army,  even  the  Cossacks  ca 
the  fever,  which  spread  to  General  Lini 
Manchurian  forces,  resulting  in  the  dei 
forty  or  fifty  officers  and  the  partial  di 
tion  by  fire  of  the  city  of  Harbin, 

The  mutiny  at  Sevastopol, 
SeDoifopd'o'"' Witte  himself  admitted,  must 
fisewhire.  garded  as  a  most  serious  phai 
most  serious  situation.  It  was  not  a  v 
anarchistic  outbreak,  like  the  Odessa  mul 
several  months  ago,  or  the  Kronstad  ou 
of  October  and  November.  The  Sevastop 
tiny  was  orderly  and  impressive,  Makii 
same  demands  as  every  other  organized  b 
Russia  has  made  during  the  past  month,— 
ty,  the  realization  of  tlie  reforms  granted 
Czar's  manifesto  of  October  30,  the  draft 
an  actual  constitution,  and  improvement 
condition  of  government  employees,— the 
son  at  Russia's  great  Crimean  fortress,  ai 
marines  on  the  war  vessels  in  the  harbor,  t 
one  of  tlieir  most  far-sighted  officers,  a  ( 
Lieutenant  Schmidt,  to  be  their  leadet 
formulated  the  demands  of  the  men,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  se 
more  urgent  were  not  granted  by  the  coi 
dant,  Schmidt  opened  fire  on  the  fortress 
two  insurgent  vessels.  Some  of  the  fori 
part  of  the  squadron,  together  with  some 
coast  artillery,  returned  the  fire,  and  the 
neers  finally  surrendered,  not  until,  ho' 
they  had  received  in  their  ranks  a  number 
officers  hitherto  supposed  to  be  loyal.  Sch 
forces  actually  landed,  maintained  order,  i 
apected  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  whok 
indicated  that  ihe  revolutionists  not  onl" 
much  courage,  but  a  good  deal  of  far-sigl 
brains.  The  disorders  at  Saratov  and  Kie 
the  result,  largely,  either  of  peasant  uprisi 
of  anti-Jewish  rioting.  At  Odessa,  many 
were  killed,  while  at  Warsaw  and  at  other 
in  the  old  Polish  kingdom  anti-Jewish  d 
strations  bad  become  serious  enough  to 
the  Hebrews  fear  a  general  massacre  th 
out  Poland,      in  almost  all  these  demonsti 
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igiinst  the  Jews,  the  fanatical  peasante  have 
been  led  by  disguised  army  ofBcere  or  police, 
or  other  Byrapathizers  with  reaction.  Ex-Mki- 
iiter  of  War  Sakliarov  had  been  sent  to  "pa- 
cify" the  rebellious  provinces  of  Lithuania, 
a  commission  he  proceeded  to  fulfill  by  the 
wholesale  knouting  of  peasants  and  the  porpe- 
ttttion  by  his  drunken  Cossacks  of  nameless  owt- 
nges  upon  women,  under  the  very  eyes  of  this 
mosenger  of  the  Czar.  Three  days  after  his 
»rri»al,  General  Sakharov  was  shot  by  a  woman, 
IB  agent  of  the  "flying  revolutionary  column." 
h  the  opinion  of  many  Russians,  this  deed  was 
jnrtified,  and  even  Moderate  journals  have  not 
commented  adversely  on  the  warning  of  death 
given  to  General  Kaulbars,  governor  of  Odessa, 
rto  {a  number  of  refugees  have  testified  under 
otlh)  openly  declared,  on  October  19,  that  all 
the  Jews  in  Odessa  must  be  massacred. 


tttiri*a,o/ 


A  double  portion  of  misery  fell  upon 
Russian  Baltic  provinces  dur- 
'™"'"'-  ing  the  years  when  Plehve  and  Po- 
bjedonostzev  were  attempting  to  carry  out  their 
;  Urbarous  policy  of  bringing  down  to  the  Mus- 
Write  level  all  the  more  highly  developed  sub- 
ject- races  of  the  empire.  The  Baltic  provinces 
■n  at  bottom  not  Russian  at  all,  but  Lettish,  or 
Lithunian,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  Germanism 
Mpeiimpoeed.  The  Letts,  who  difiEer  from  the 
^tn,  Buasiaas,  and  Germans,  and  who  were  at 


one  time  subject  to  Po- 
land, have  had  to  hear 
the  persecutions  of  the 
Russian  bureaucrats  and 
the  heavy  hand  of  the 
German  landed  aristoc- 
racy. The  four  prov- 
inces of  Esthonia,  Livo- 
nia (Latinized  form  of 
Lithuania),  Courland, 
and  Kovno  contain  some 
of  the  most  industrious 
and  progressive  popular 
tion  of  Russia,  and  sup- 
ply, after  Finland,  the 
bulk  of  the  sailors  of  the 
Russian  navy.  These 
provinces  contain  the 
progressive  and  well- 
known  cities  of  Riga, 
Libau,  Reval,  Mitau.and 
Dorpat.  The  last  named 
was  one  of  the  famous 
Hanseatic  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  ia  the 
seat  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  Russia  and 
the  intellectual  center  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. Adjoining  these  are  the  provinces  of 
St.  Petersburg,  containing  the  capital  ;  Viina, 
containing  the  old  Lithuanian  capital  of  the 
same  name,  and  Pskov, — the  latter  the  tradi- 
tional seat  of  Slavonic  democracy.  The  first 
Slavonic  republic  was  set  up  in  this  ancient 
province  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago.  This 
entire  region  has  been,  successively,  Russian, 
Polish,  Swedish,  and  again  Russian.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  German  commercial  enterprise 
spread  throughout  these  provinces.  To-day,  in 
spite  of  their  ■'  hinterland,"  Riga  and  Dorpat  are 
more  German  than  Russian.  Half  their  popula- 
tion is  German,  and  by  their  history  as  well  as 
by  their  modern  connections  and  the  character  of 
their  industry,  they  are  centers  of  disaffection. 

g  The   Baltic   provinces   have  always 

Ui  Center  of  been  independent  and  fearless,  but 
Heviit.  usually  submissive  to  the  Russian 
crown.  The  heavy  hand  of  despotism,  however, 
made  more  irksome  by  the  sight  of  Finland's 
regaining  of  her  ancient  liberties,  has  been  too 
much  for  the  Courlanders  and  Livonians,  and 
they  have  risen  against  their  German  and  Russian 
despoilers,  burning  estates  and  murdering  land- 
owners. The  cities  of  Dorpat  and  Mitau  have 
already  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all 
through  the  provinces  the  barons  are  expecting 
a  ''St.  Bartholomew's  night."     By  the  middle 
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of  December,  the  aituation  in  Riga  liad  become 
so  critical  that,  immediately  following  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  state  of  siege  by  the  government, 
the  laboring  classes  and  the  peaeants,  in  convea- 
tion  aseembled,  passed  resolutions  declaring 
themselves  a  republic  separate  from  Russia.  As 
we  go  to  press  with  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Riga  is  being  attacked  by  the  government  land 
and  sea  forces,  while  an  organized  rebel  force  of 
500,000  men  is  reported  to  be  holding  the  prov- 
ince in  terror.  The  loyal  troops  being  concen- 
trated in  towns,  the  rural  districts  are  at  thi' 
mercy  of  the  revolutionaries,  who  have  inaugu 
rated  a  vigorous  campaign,  not  only  for  the  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  promised  by  the  Czar's 
manifesto,  but  for  autonomy, — if  not  permanent 
separation.  Tlie  German  foreign  office,  it  was 
reported  early  in  December,  had  sent  a  polite 
ly  worded  request  to  St.  Petersburg  for  ptotec 
tion  to  German  residents,  and  followed  it  up  by 
dispatching  two  German  warships  to  Riga 

Of  all  the  subject  peoples  of  Russia 
atirriiiga  Ik  the  Poles  bave,  beyond  a  doubt,  suf 
Poianrf.  fered  most  from  the  so-called  Russi 
fication  policy  so  fanatically  pursued  by  the 
inquisitor  Pobyedonostzev  and  the  fanatical 
reactionary  Plehve.  It  was  Polish  commerce 
and  trade  that  was  prostrated  by  the  war  with 
Japan,  and  Polish  victims  were  the  most  numer- 
ous (after  the  Jews  of  Odessa)  in  the  massacres 
which  have  disgraced  the  campaign  of  the  reac- 
tionaries to  discredit  Count  Witte's  reform  pol- 
icy. Bankruptcy  and  bloodshed  have  been  tins 
price  Poland  has  paid  for  her  share  in  the  reforms 
granted  by  the  Czar,  and  if  the  reactionaries 
had  their  way  she  would  not  share  even  in  these. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland  oil  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  the  next  day,  as  we  noted  last  montli, 
an  imperial  rescript  warned  the  Poles  that  tlie 
benefit  of  reforms  would  not  be  extended  to  them 
until  disorders  in  Polish  cities  ceased.  This 
only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  Polish  patriot- 
ism. Early  in  November,  nationalistic  parades 
became  the  feature  of  the  day  in  Warsaw.  At 
one  time,  more  than  three  hundred  thousanil 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  former  Po- 
lish capital  as  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  auton- 
omy. It  is  evident  that  the  Poles  bave  been 
thorouKhly  aroused,  since  even  the  efloita  of  the 
Pope  to  make  them  change  their  course  have 
proved  fruitless.  Despite  the  recommendations 
of  the  Holy  Father,  in  his  encyclical  of  Decem- 
ber 12  to  the  bishops  of  Russian  Poland,  com- 
manding the  Poles  to  ■■  be  submissive  to  the 
rulers  who  exorcise  power  by  the  will  of  God," 
and  directing  that  no  "seditious  acfsliould 
ever  emanate  from  a  Polish  gathering.     On  the 


following  day  a  meeting  of  four  hunt 
seventeen  Catholic  piicsts  assembled 
saw,  resolved  to  demand  Polish  auto: 
Polish  parliament,  a  universal  secret  bt 
reinstatement  of  the  Polish  language  in 
ment  offices,  the  abolition  of  capital 
ment,  and  full  amnesty  for  political  p 
The  Polish  National  Democratic  partj 
has  tlie  support  of  the  large  Socialist 
aims  at  the  "closest  possible  moral  t 
tural  coherence "  and  the  attainment 
Poland  "of  tlie  furthest  possible  sepa 
from  foreign  political  systems  for  the  1 
possible  self-existence."  Accepting  evi 
cession  that  the  Russian  Government  mt 
(or  be  compelled)  to  make  to  Poland  ant 
lish  nationality,  the  National  Democral 
"  will  remain  a  resistant  unit  until  the  Pt 
become  their  own  masters." 

Poland  ''''^'■'^ed  by  its  own  desperat 
Feaia  German  tion  and  the  pressure  of  pub 
"  '"""'""'■  jon.  the  imperial  government 
cember  1,  actually  did  abolish  martiai 
Poland.  There  is  no  reasonable  dov 
eventually  the  Poles  will  receive  some 
of  self-government, — perhaps  full  autOB 
as  we  suggested  last  month,  thej'  can  a 
deliberations  of  the  Duma.     Indeed,  it  i 
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much  to  St.  Petersburg  now  as  to  Berlin  that  the 
Poles  look  with  ftpprehensioD.  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz,  the  eminent  Polish  novelist,  whose  literary 
snccess  has  just  won  him  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature,  and  who  is  indeed  entitled  to  be  the 
spokesman  of  his  people,  recently  declared  that  he 
believed  the  Russian  Liberals  would  give  Poland 
autonomy.  The  Poles,  he  further  declared,  will 
remain  part  of  Russia  if  they  get  self-govern- 
ment. Neither  Poland  nor  Russia,  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  ready  to  become  a  republic.  If  the  Poles 
TBTolt  politically,  it  will  be,  not  against  Russia, 
but  against  the  bureaucratic  government.  Mr. 
ffienkievicz  concluded  his  remarks  to  the  jour- 
It^V-fao  interviewed  him  with  these  rather  sig- 
t- words  :  "  We  love  to  think  of  our  inde- 
i  but,  while  we  are  'strong  enough  to 
I  freedom  from  Russia,  we  are  not  strong 
Itto  defend  it  against  Germany." 

Several  interesting  but  radically  dif- 
1-  ferent personalities  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  events  of  the  past  six 
Bnssia.  Czar  Nicholas  himself  has 
iin  the  opinion  of  the  world  for  the  stead- 
MMta  vith  which  he  supports  Minister-Presi- 
dent Witte.  To  a  deputation  representing  a 
nnmber  of  patriotic  leagues,  composed  principally 
of  reactionary  noblemen,  the  Czar  declared  (on 
December  14)  that  the  manifesto  of  October  30 
it  the  "  complete  and  deliberate  expression  of 
my  inflexible  and  unchangeable  will,  and  is  an 
«t  which  admits  of  no  alteration.''  Count  Witte 
liimself,  although  under  great  strain  and  in  the 
tice  of  tremendous  criticism  and  opposition, 
bae  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position,  al- 
though, during  early  December,  there  were  many 
reports  of  his  resignation  or  assassination.  Of 
tnch  men  as  ex-Mtnister  of  War  Sakharov  (killed 
for  torturing  the  peasants),  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  (who  was  reported  to  have  wounded 
the  Emperor  because  of  the  latter's  reproving  his 
ion,  the  Grand  Duke  Boris),  of  Governor-Gen- 
4nl  Skalloa  (noted  for  his  brutalities  in  Poland), 
4)f  Minister  of  the  Interior  Durnovo  (againat 
vhom  all  classes  have  arisen  because  of  hia  reac- 
tionary ideas). — of  such  men  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  They  represent  the  old  regime,  with 
ill  its  barbarity  and  cruelty.  The  new  govemor- 
^neral  of  Finland,  however,  Nicholas  Gerhard 
(Those  accession  to  office  occurs  at  the  same  time 
•  the  resignation  of  the  hated  Linder,  Bobrikov'e 
lirotenaDt),  has  been  a  member  of  the  Council 
*t  the  Empire  and  president  of  the  Committee 
<s  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  is  a  man 
of  progressive  and  liberal  tendencies.  Rut 
tke  most  picturesque  and  remarkable  Sgure  of 
SsHia   daring    the    past   month    has  been  the 


leader  of  the  workmen,  Knistalev, — the  brains 
of  the  League  of  Leagues,  who  was  imprisoned 
(on  December  10)  by  the  St.  Petersburg  police. 
Krnstalev,  whose  real  name  is  Nossar,  is  a  Jew, 
the  son  of  a  poor  farmer  and  carpenter  in  Little 
Russia.  He  is  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Overcoming  great  obstacles,  such  as  the  Russian 
state  knows  how  to  put  in  the  way  of  its  Hebrew 
subjects,  the  boy  managed  to  educate  himself, 
graduating  from  the  Law  Department  of  the 
University  of  St  Petersburg,  and  coming  to  the 
front  as  the  leader  of  the  students  several  years 
ago  in  their  conflict  with  the  mounted  police 
under  General  Vannovski.  Krnstalev  worked 
as  a  printer ;  roamed  among  the  peasants,  in- 
vestigating their  condition  ;  became  a  Socialist ; 
was  the  chief  workingraen's  delegate  at  the 
ineffective  Sbidloveki  reform  commission  ap- 
pointed last  January,  and  when  this  commission 
was  disbanded  it  was  Krnstalev  who  urged  the 
workingmen  to  remain  organized.  Meanwhile, 
through  his  efforts,  the  great  union  of  Russian 
labor  unions  was  built  up,  and  the  Workmen's 
Council,  which  has  been  really  the  provisional 
government  of  Russia  for  two  months,  was  cre- 
ated, with  Krustalev  as  its  president- 

PtKitimUit  ^^7'  ^^  ■  nnmber  of  Rbvikw  read- 
uaiuturtg  era — why,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
Sictirta.  Americans  are  asking,  if,  as  the  news- 
paper headlines  would  have  us  believe,  the  Czar 
has  really  granted  a  constitution,  liberty  of  the 
press  and  person,  political  amnesty  and  repre- 
sentative government — why  all  these  riots  and 
disorders,  these  massacres  and  burnings,  these 
meetings  of  protest  and  defiance,  these  move- 
ments of  nobleman,  merchant,  and  peasant 
against  the  government,  and  even  against  Count 
Witte's  ministry  ?  What  do  the  Russian  peo- 
ple want?  The  answer  is  simple.  Liberty  pro- 
claimed is  not  liberty  secured.  As  we  recorded 
last  month  in  these  pages,  the  Czar  has  really 
liberalized  himself.  The  autocracy  has  sur- 
rendered. But  the  bureaucracy  remains,  and,  as 
Mr.  Stead  graphically  pointed  out  in  his  article 
from  Russia  last  month,  the  bureaucracy,  trained 
by  generations  of  power  and  greed  to  consider 
itself  entitled  to  rule,  is  not  bent  on  suicide. 
The  Czar  grants  the  fundamental  liberties  to  the 
Russian  people,  but  tlie  officials,  in  their  oft- 
repeated,  cruel  way,  deny  the  application  of  the 
imperial  mandate.  When  Governor- General 
Skallon  received  the  manifesto  of  October  30 
he  tore  it  up  and  said  it  did  not  apply  to  Poland. 
When  the  news  of  autocracy's  surrender  finally 
reached  the  half-starved,  half-frozen  soldiers  of 
Linevich  in  Manchuria  the  officers  declared 
that  the  provisions  of   the  manifesto  did  not 
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apply  to  the 


Full  liberty  of  tlie  presB 
was  granted  by  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
but  when  the  press  law  based  on  the  manifesto 
was  pronmlgated  it  was  found  that  instead  of 
assuring  freedom  it  revived  the  worst  forms  of 
arbitrary  restrictionB  and  punishmenta.  NewB' 
papers  may  be  printed,  but  they  cannot  be  cir- 
culated without  being  subject  to  the  censor. 

The  Russian  people  have  been  cruelly 
NoLon'oT  deceived  for  centuries,  and  they  will 
fimiibie.  jjQ  longer  accept  the  shadow  for  the 
substance.  It  is  not  paper  manifestoes  that  are 
needed  to  supply  food  to  the  starving  peasants 
and  to  save  the  wretched  Jews  from  the  terrible 
ferocity  of  fanaticism.  The  cartoonist  of  the  Hoi- 
landsche  Revue,  in  the  picture  we  reproduce  on  this 
page,  has  caught  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  exactly.  All  tlie  revolts,  insurrec- 
tions, mutinies,  strikes,  and  other  anti- gov- 
ernmental demonstrations  formulate  the  same 
demand, — carry  out  at  once,  and  fully,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Czar's  manifesto.  Every  class, 
excepting  the  most  reactionary  of  the  nobles,  is 
now  actually,  if  not  openly,  on  the  side  of  the 
revolutionaries.  The  army  and  the  navy  are 
honeycombed  with  mutiny,  and  even  the  Cos- 
sacks, the  hitherto  ever  -  faithful  servants  of 
despotism,  have  protested.  When,  early  in  De- 
cember, it  was  reported  that  all  the  (Cossacks  of 
the  empire,  numbering  some  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, were  to  be  mobiliaed  for  use  against  the 
revolutionary  movement,  many  thouBands  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  signed  a  protest  (published 
in  the  Ruttskaiya  Slovo),  declaring  : 

Enough  blood,  enough  tears,  enough  suffering.  The 
blood  of  iDnocent  victims  and  the  t«ara  and  sobs  of 
those  left  behind  force  us  to  declare  that  this  shameful 
police  service  for  Cossacks  must  cease,  that  the  Cos- 
sack regiments  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  nsed  anj 
longer  against  the  innocent,  the  progressive,  and  the 
intelligent  among  onr  citizens. 

^  For  the  first  week  in  December,  owing 
Rtuaiutionary  to  the  thoroughness  and  wide  scope 
ManifcatB.  ^£  j^j^^  telegraph  operators'  strike, 
"  Bussia  was  completely  isolated  from  tlie  rest  of 
the  world.  Communication  with  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  other  large  cities  of  the  empire  was  had 
by  courier  to  the  German  and  Swedish  borders. 
It  ia  significant  of  the  strength  of  the  League  of 
Leagues  that,  while  the  government  could  not 
get  any  of  its  messages  out,  the  business  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations  was  conducted  as 
usual  over  all  telegraph  lines  of  the  empire. 
The  strike  was  called,  primarily  to  secure  better 
conditions  for  government  telegraphers.  The 
immediate  occasion,  however,  was  the  govern- 


ment's express  prohibition  against  the  formation 
of  any  labor  union  by  its  employees.  It  was 
then  that  the  real  strength  of  the  organized 
Russian  proletariat  was  shown.  The  central 
committee  of  the  League  of  Leagues,  with  Krus- 
talev  at  itB  head,  issued  orders  which  were 
obeyed  all  over  the  empire,  and  practically  be- 
came the  provisional  government.  The  arrest  of 
Krustalev  and  several  other  leaders  by  the 
police  did  not  halt  the  movement  an  hour. 
New  leaders,  already  secretly  chosen,  stepped  to 
the  front,  and  tlie  last  days  of  December  saw  an- 
other general  strike  in  operation  all  over  the  em- 
pire. On  December  1.5,  with  the  support  of  the 
Union  of  Peasants  and  the  (Jeneral  Railway 
Union,  these  allied  organizations  issued  a  mani- 
festo, in  which  the  government  was  openly  de- 
fled.  In  this  document  the  government  was  de- 
clared to  be  bankrupt,  the  people  were  directed 
not  to  pay  taxes,  to  refuse  to  accept  anything  ex- 
cept gold  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  warned 
to  withdraw  all  their  deposits  from  the  savings- 
banks  in  gold.  These  latter  warnings  were  made 
necessary,  it  was  announced,  by  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  issued  an  immense  sum  in  paper 
money. 
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ntSaastr  The  document,  which  was  signed  by 
rut  Falls  (*•  the  delegates  of  the  Workmen's  Conn- 

"•"•'■"  cil,  tlie  Committee  of  the  Pan-Kus- 
tu  Union  and  the  Central  Committee  of  Social 
smocratB,  the  Social  Hevolutionists,  and  the 
wiftlists  of  Poland, — a  combination  which  haa 
)W  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Invisible  Gov- 
'nment." — followed  the  form  of  a  regular  im* 
erial  manifesto.  It  indicted  the  bureaucracy 
)r  bringing  about  the  financial  ruin  of  the  coun- 
ty, asserted  that  the  government  has  squan- 
.ered  the  country's  income  and  the  proceeds  ot 
oreign  loans  on  railroads,  the  army,  and  tlie 
teet,  leaving  tlie  people  without  scliools  or  roads, 
rhe  result  is,  "there  is  no  money  to  feed  the 
mldiers,  and  everywhere  there  are  insurrections 
of  ihe  beggared  and  starving  troops  and  sailors." 
FartUer,  the  manifesto  charges  the  government 
with  using  the  deposits  in  the  national  savings- 
buks  to  speculate  on  the  Bourse,  and  with 
covering  up  its  chronic  deficits  in  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
foreign  loans.  The  only  salvation  for  the  coun- 
iry,  concludes  the  manifesto,  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  autocracy  by  a  Constituent  Assembly. 
■■The  sooner  the  government  falls  the  better, 
rhereforo,  the  last  source  of  the  existence  of  the 
)id  rigime  —  ita  financial  revenue  —  must  be 
lopped."  This  gage  of  battle  to  the  govern- 
Qent,  while  prepared  in  secret,  was  thrown 
own  without  attempt  at  concealment.  It  was 
oblished  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  revolu- 
omxy  leaders  expected  that  it  would  be  fol- 
wed  by  reprisals  and  arrest,  but  for  all  this 
ley  were  prepared.  Count  Witte's  reply  to 
«  memorial  of  the  Moscow  zemstvo  congress 
leUres  that,  the  foremost  duty  of  the  Council 
!  llJniaterB  being  to  carry  out  the  Emperor's 
iUu  expressed  in.  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
DO  consideration  can  be  given  to  petitions  or 
■olatiOQB  going  beyond  the  limits  of  tlie  niani- 
ito,  nor  can  measures  be  taken  which  might 
Feet  the  rights  of  the  National  Assembly  he- 
re it  meeta.  The  adoption,  however,  of  tem- 
niy  measures  to  assure  the  liberties  granted 
'  thft  manifesto  is  not  prohibited." 

.^.. .  In   the   last   days   of   December   it 

wli^iy  seemed  to  the  outside  world  tliat  a 
^'™''  return  to  the  policy  of  reaction  and 
gmnon  hod  been  determined  upon  by  the 
ar  and  his  counselors.  Wholesale  arrests, 
itoaly  ot  Liberal  leaders,  but  of  such  men  as 
tat.  P»ul  Milyakov,  the  author  and  sociologist, 
id  Ae  retention  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
'OiOTO.  tcj;etheF  with  the  persistent  report 
itt  General  Ignatiev  would  be  appointed  dicta- 
■,»nd  the  undoubted  intention  of  the-govern- 


meut  to  fight  the  strike  agitators,  indicat«d 
that,  temporarily,  at  least,  the  reactionaries  hail 
again  won  the  upper  liand.  A  permanent  rettim 
to  the  policy  of  reaction,  however,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  by  those  familiar  with  Hnssian 
conditions,  is  impossible.  The  excess  of  zeal  on 
t!ie  part  of  the  reformers,  and  the  violent  disor- 
ders throughout  the  empire  (another  revolt  in 
the  Caucasus  is  reporte<l  as  wo  go  to  press  with 
this  number),  may  have  made  inevitable  a  short 
period  of  reaction.  Even  a  dictatorship  is  not 
impossible.  Czar  Nicholas,  however,  has  none  too 
far  to  go  back  upon  his  word  now,  and  when  the 
Duma  has  actually  begun  its  deliberative  sessions 
we  may  expect  the  beginning  of  a  aeries  of  real 
concessions  by  the  autocracy,  not  only  of  the 
privileges  already  granted  on  paper,  but  of 
others  necessary  to  the  full  measure  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

"/r"*''"  Another  stage  in  the  slow  but  sure 
naif,  and  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe 
Spain.  ^g^g  entered  upon  last  month  when, 
upon  the  actual  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Mitylene  and  the  administration  of  the 
customs  by  the  allied  fleets  of  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  the  Turkish 
Sultan  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  for  a  general  European  control  of  the 
financea  of  Macedonia,  Dr.  Maurice  Baumfcid, 
on  another  page  (77),  this  month  recounts  the 
events  which  led  up  to  -this  accomplishment. 
The  Porte  accepted  (on  December  12)  the  final 
draft  of  the  scheme  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  allied  fleet  was  withdrawn. 
The  resignations  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Montenegnn  cabinets  last  month  were  also  due 
to  questions  of  financial  adtoinistration  based  on 
racial  differences.  The  immediate  occasion,  how- 
ever, of  the  downfall  of  the  Fortis  cabinet  io 
Italy  was  the  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  on 
the  proposed  commercial  modus  vtvcndi  with 
Spain,  wliich  provided  for  a  reduction  in  the 
import  duty  on  Spanish  wines,  and  would  affect 
large  portions  of  the  Italian  population.  The 
young  King  of  Spain  had  a  cabinH  resignation 
upon  his  hands,  but  he  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  Sefioi'  Moret,  ex-minister  of  the  interior,  to 
form  a  new  cabinet  at  once.  The  best-known 
name  in  this  ministry  is  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Almodovar,  who  holds  the  foreign  portfolio. 
He  has  already  issued  a  viirorous  statement  re- 
garding Spain's  rights  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Moroccan  question,  and  when  the  long-looked- 
for  conference  meets  (on  January  10,  and  at 
Madrid,  it  is  now  announced,  and  not  at  Al- 
geciras)  Spain  will  insist  upon  being  heard  in 
that  struggle  for  international  leadership  which 
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will  he  led  by  France  and  Germany,  with  Mo- 
rocco aa  the  excuse. 

Early  l)eoember  saw  tlie  conveninfi 
VrM^mn'    "^  natioiijil  legislative  bodies  all  over 

tlie  worlil,  questions  of  great  national 
moment  facing;  tbe  parliaments  in  Gennany, 
Austria- Hungary.  Krance,  Italy,  l^pain,  tlie  Aus- 
tralian (.'ommonwealth,  and  tlie  empire  of  Japan, 
Tho  German  Reielista^,  winch  liegau  its  sessions 
on  Xi)vembi?r  2S,  immediately  plunged  into  a 
discussion  of  the  two  gi'out  questions  which  now 
press  for  settlement  in  Gennany, — the  commer- 
cial treaties  with  foreign  nations,  particularly 
the  United  j^ttites.  and  the  new  ta.ves  necessary 
to  provide  the  Imdget  which  the  Kaiser  deems 
necessury  for  his  expanding  navy.  In  his  s]n.'ecli 
from  the  throne.  Kaiser  "Wilhelin  made  his  usual 
vigorous  stiilement  of  Gennafty's  international 
positinn,  referring  cordially  to  Japan.  Kussia, 
and  Norway,  and  closinfj;  with  a  rather  signifi- 
cant remark  tliat.  while  ■■Germany  has  correct 
relations  with  all  tlie  countries  of  the  world," 
she  has  "goo<i  and  friendly  relations  with  most 
o[  them."'  There  is  a  great  hick  of  appreciation 
of  German  ways,  further  declared  the  Kaiser, 
and  many  prejudices  against  the  advance  made 
by  German  industry.  The  Kaiser  is  glad  tliat 
lie  was  able  to  ''support  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  in  liis  successful  endeavors  to 
bring  about  peace  in  the  far  East  between  the 
Emperors  of  Kussia  and  Japan."  He  also  <'m- 
phasizes  tho  desirability  of  continuing  the  alli- 

many's  internutional  jiosition,  the  Kaiser  said  ; 


-eeciiitiiiiially  !• 


leader.  Ileir  Hebel.  now  regard  " Germany  aa 
tlie  most  reactionary  state  in  the  world."  In  a 
recent  speech  in  tlie  Ko icb stag,  -  the  Socialist 
leader  attacked  the  government's  foniign  policy, 
])articularly  for  antagonizing  Great  Britain  and 
arousing  the  enmity  of  Japan  by  the  '■foolish 
and  un])rofitable"  retention  of  Kiao-Chau.  The 
assenililing  of  the  Heichstag  this  year  finds  Ber- 
lin tlie  fonilh  city  in  po]iulation  in  tho  world. 
According  to  the  census  figures  announced  last 
month,  the  German  capital  has  a  population  of 
2,033.900  souls. 


Si^ragiin    jiroposed   to 

Xustiia.      yj  universal  s 

politics,  liaron  Gautcli  i 

Austrian  premier,  object 


in  November,  it  was 
niroduco  the  question 
iffrage  into  Hungarian 
,  the 


,nkentlni 


the  ground  tliat 
It  would  tend  to  ilisturii  .Austrian  coniiitions. 
Events  have  proven  his  political  insight.  Be- 
cause the  Jlagyars  wanted  Hungarian  woi-ds  of 
command  in  the  army,  the  stop-gap  Hungarian 
minister,  liamn  Fejervary,  conceived  the  idea  of 
diverting  their  attention  by  projwsing  universal 
suffrage,  and  making  tliis  more  palatahle  by  tbe 
suggestion  of  other  reforms,  economic  and  polit- 
ical, us  we  outlined  in  these  pages  last  month. 
The  .\itstrian  Socialists,  as  well  as  their  bretbrea 


We  <-ii[iiKitiKiiore  the  fact  ll 
reckon  with  a  iiiinaiiiirelierisiijii  iit  the  Gern 
wr  ami  with  prejiutifeit  i4c»iiiKt  tlie  iiniun-ss  iir  (j 
iudntttry.  The  difliciiltieH  wbicli  liuil  arisKii  iK-twceii 
onrHflveH  and  France  »u  the  Miiruccn  i(UeMtioii  oritd- 
natiil  Kolely  wtth  an  Inclinntioii  to  HCttle  withunc  our 
(.'uOiHrraLlim  niattera  In  which  the  Uerniaii  Rmpirv  nlw) 
hail  inten-sts  to  protect.  Such  teiiilenfieH,  checkul  at 
one  jK^iiit,  may  reaiipcar  at  another.  To  my  HatiHfav- 
tlou,  an  underxtiiniliuK  lias  been  nrriveil  at  hi  the  Mu- 
HKCO  question  by  diploniatiu  mennK  with  nil  cunstilern- 
tioD  tor  the  iniGrests  and  tliu  honor  iiF  liolh  parties,  and 
the  couvoeatioii  and  tlie  pniiirraniine  at  a  ii«w  Morou-ii 
conference  liave  been  arrau^ed.  The  jfmmo  at  the  (ier- 
inan  people  1h  to  me  a  xacred  thing,  but  the  Hlgiis  of  tlie 
limes  make  it  the  duty  o(  tlie  nation  1»  strengthen  its 
defenses  ntcaiiist,  unri^hleoiiK  attack:'. 

Of  coui'se,  the  disturbed  condition  of  Gerniauy's 
vast  neighbor,  iiussia.  ailords  the  Kuiser  some 
uneasiuesB,  especially  in  view  of  the  [wx  that 
the  German  Socialists,  who  are  growing  stronger 
at  each  election,  have  noteil  the  lilieralizing  of 
Kussia  and  the  granting  of  universal  stitTragt; 
in  Austria,  and  who,  in  the  words  of  their  great 


Frum  Kladiltnviatarh  (Ik'rll 
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Hnngary.  took  up  the  issue  with  entliusiasm, 
d  demonstrations  occurred  tliroaghout  the  eni- 
■e,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  rioting,  par- 
nlarly  in  Botiemia,  where  anti-Semitism  is 
■ong.  The  Australian  Socialists  finally  deter- 
ned  to  give  a  proof  of  their  power  to  organize 
d  manage  the  people  by  a  monster  procession 

Vienna,  at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  the 
lichsrath.     They  accordingly  ordered  a  strike 

twenty-four  hours,  ami  arranged  the  proces- 
m  BO  carefully  and  systematically  that  there 
LS  no  disorder,  althongh  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ousand  working  men  and  women,  marching 
n  abreast  for  four  hours,  passed  the  parlia 
ent  building  in  full  view  of  the  Emperor.  All 
nging  and  cheering  had  been  forbiilden.  and 
le  three  thousand  marshals  organized,  managed, 
ad  dispersed  the  demonstrators  without  any  as- 
isUnce  from  the  police.  Every  shop  in  Vienna 
.-ucloaeil,  and  the  populace  watched  the  silent 
irocession  of  workers  with  their  red  flags,  bear- 
Dg  the  same  inscriptions  in  all  the  languages  of 
',he  empire,  indicating  the  unity  and  solidarity 
ai  the  movement,  which  was  even  above  racial 
lines.  Snch  a  demonstration  had  never  before 
be«n  witnessed  in  Vienna.  In  full  view  of  the 
Emperor,  a  deputation  at  tlie  head  of  the  pro- 
cession presented  a  petition  to  the  preruier  and 
the  presidents  of  the  two  houses.  Parliament 
opened  at  1 1  o'clock,  November  28.  and,  pre- 
cisely at  noon,  the  premier  announced  the  grant- 
ing  of  equal  suflrage  to  the  people.  Under  the 
Mw  law,  which  will  be  introduced  in  the  lower 
bouse  in  March  and  probably  be  passed,  despite 
rioleot  opposition  from  the  peers,  all  the  exist- 
ing special  suffrage  jlkrivilegeB  are  abolished.  The 
uninberof  German,  Polish.  Roumanian.  Croatian, 
>nd  Italian  Deputies  will  be  somewhat  dirain- 
*M,  vhile  the  number  of  Czech,  Ruthenian, 
udSlaTonian  Deputies  will  be  slightly  increased. 


While  the  lar. 


itiperialiBtic  coun- 


iHfiMm.mmi  tricB  of  Europc  are  passing  through 
wM/Mfja.  jjjg  deep  waters,  the  democratic 
iqiJIer  nations  are  prospering  and  progressing, 
n  December,  the  Swiss  republic  chose  as  its 
lew  president  M.  Forrer.  until  now  vice-presi- 
lent  of  the  Federal  Council.  M.  Forrer,  who 
inxtyyeare  of  age,  is  an  ex- railroad  president, 
celebrated  Radical  Democratic  orator,  and  the 
ttbm  ot  a  scheme  to  provide  national  compen- 
Uma  tor  injured  workmen.  Holland  has  been 
UTing  a  prosperous  year  in  her  colonies.  liel- 
nnm  hu  been  interested  in  the  eminently  suc- 
tmial  fine  arts  exhibit  at  the  Liege  Exposition, 
it  which,  in  the  words  of  the  official  report, 
■the  carpet  was  more  worn  before  the  pictures 
D  the  American  section  than  elsewhere."     Den- 


mark has  seen  one  of  her  royal  sons  placed  on 
the  Norwegian  throne.  Despite  a  momentary 
irritation  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  the  Danes  hope 
that  this  promises  a  fulfillment  of  the  Danish 
dream  of  a  united  Scandinavia,  in  which  Sweden 
would  have  the  political  direction.  Norway  the 
lead  in  literature  and  art,  and  Denmark  the 
headship  in  economics  and  industry.  Norway 
and  Sweden  are  on  the  high-road  to  a  complete 
restoration  ot  friendship,  and  the  comments  on 
the  election  of  King  Haakon  (of  which  we  re- 
print extracts  on  another  page  of  this  issue)  do 
not  indicate  any  serious  differences  yet  to  be 
settled.  Last  month  the  Swedish  capita!  saw 
the  awarding  of  tlie  Alfred  Nobel  prizes,  monu- 
ments to  tlie  love  and  respect  of  a  Swedish 
capitalist  for  the  arts  of  peace.  These  prizes 
went  to  three  German  professors, — Koch  for 
medicme,  von  Bayer,  of  Munich,  for  chemistry, 
and  Lenard,  of  Kiel,,  for  physics  ;  to  the 
Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  for  peace ;  and 
to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  eminent  Polish 
novelist,  for  literature. 

iVd(oH«  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^  J'^^'  '^'**^s'l  there  were 
Hgiifiau)  two  religious  revivals  of  great  na- 
"'"  tionsl  moment,  and    productive,    no 

doubt,  of  much  spiritual  good, — those  in  Norway 
and  Wales.  The  religious  gains  of  the  year, 
however,  can  perhaps  be  said  to  have  consisted, 
not  so  much  in  a  widespread  and  pronounced 
spiritual  awakening  as  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  readjustment,  in  accordance  with  the  times, 
of  the  economic  and  political  relations  which  re- 
ligious organizations  have  with  governments. 
This  readjustment,  of  course,  in  the  end  makes 
for  a  purer  and  higher  spirituality.  ,  With'  the 
fall  of  Pobyedonostzev  and  the  removal  of  reli- 
gious disabilities  by  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Church 
has  been  born  again,  and  will  undoubtedly  play 
a  greater  part  than  ever  before  in  the  political 
and  moral  i-egenoration  of  the  Russian  people. 
Pope  Pius  X.  has  more  than  maintained  the 
policy  of  enlightenment  and  progressive  states- 
manship with  which  he  began  his  pontificate. 
He  has  been  far-sighted  and  progressive  enough 
to  recall  a  number  of  long -antedated  Papal  bulls, 
among  them  the  famous  ■'  Bulla  C'ruciata."  By 
this  action  he  now  absolutely  forbids  the  future, 
sale  of  any  privilege  or  dispensation  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  for  a  money  consideration. 
The  Bulla  Cruciata,  issued  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  has  remained,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bigoted  bishops  of  Spain,  Spanish  America,  and 
the  Philippines,  a  means  of  great  religious,  po- 
litical, and  social  corruption.  His  Holiness  has 
also  taken  high  and  advanced  ground  in  depart- 
ing from  the  "  non  expedit "  attitude  of  Leo  XIIL 


so 
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And  Pius  IX.,  permitting,  and  even  advising,  pious 
Catholics  to  vote  at  national  and  local  elections 
throughout  Italy,  This  brings  the  Vatican  into 
much  more  friendly  and  profitable  relations 
with  the  Quirinal,  and  regains  in  Italy  a  modi- 
cum of  that  political  influence  which  is  lost  to 
the  Church  in  France  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
famous  Concortiat. 

«  «.  .  The  formal  separation  of  Church  and 
apif ranch  State  m  France  took  place  on  De- 
'^"""-  cemher  6,  when  the  French  Senate 
.passed  the  Briand  bill,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  :i,  last. 
As  already  stated  in  these  pages,  this  pro- 
vides tliat  hereafter  no  newly  made  clergy- 
man of  any  religious  denomination  sliall  receive 
any  financial  support  from  the  government 
of  the  republic.  Thosa  who  now  receive 
financial  suoport  will  continue  to  do  so,  but 
the    public-  hp   app     priation  will  contin- 

ually decrea  e  as  th  sala  es  and  pensions  of 
the  priests  n  w  n  fB  a  e  withdrawn  or  ex- 
pire. Hereaft  he  f  mation  of  religious  aS' 
sociations  w  U  1  e  the  nly  necessary  legal  course 
for  Catholits    to  p    s  their  churches   and 

other  religious  jrapeity.  The  vote  on  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State  stood:  in  the  Cham- 
ber, 341  to  233;  in  the  Senate,  181  to  102. 
This  sweeps  away  a  system  which  dates  from 
ISOl,  when  the  Concordat  was  signed  by  Pope 
Pins  VII.  and  the  first  Napoleon.  Under  the 
Concordat,  tho  churches  were  government  prop- 
erty and  tho  clergy  were  paid  by  the  State,  the 
entire  church  administration  being  under  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  president's  cabinet. 
While  the  new  law  will  affect  all  religious  de- 
nominations (for  all  have  been  receiving  state 
subvention),  it  will  particularly  affect  the  thirty- 
eight  millions  of  French  Catholics.  It  frees  the 
State  from  undue  ecclesiastical  influence  and 
liberates  the  Church  from  financial  dependence 
on  the  State.  Individual  churches  will  not  be 
entirely  free,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  the 
French  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  French 
State  will  be  brought  measurably  nearer  Ca- 
vour's  ideal  of  -a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 

The  Caning  ^y  w  that  this  great  politico-religious 
Prttutniiai  ([uestion  has  been  Settled,  the  French 
eitcUoB.  parliament  will  devote  itself  to  pre- 
paring for  the  election  of  a  new  president  to 
succeed  £mi!e  Loubet,  who  has  been  in  office 
since  IS'JO.  The  election  will  take  place  on  tho 
17  th  of  next  month.  M.  Loul>et  has  been  pressed 
to  accept  another  term  of  office,  but  has  posi- 
tively declined,  and  while  at  the  present  time 
there  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  be  oven  candidates 


in  the  field,  it  is  prophesied  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  that  the  choice  of  the  com- 
bined Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  (for  that 
is  the  way  a  French  president  is  elected)  will  fall 
upon  M.  Clement  Falli^res,  the  president  of  the 
Senate.  Other  statesmen  who  are  "  prominently 
mentioned  "  are  :  M.  Paul  Doumer,  pi^sident  of 
the  Chamber,  who  shares  with  the  recent  premier, 
M.  Combes,  the  support  of  the  Radicals ;  M.  Lion 
Bourgeois,  an  ex-premier  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  ;  M.  Jean  Dupuy,  a  former 
minister  and  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Petit  Parisien;  and  M.  Eugene  Brisson,  ex-pre- 
uiier  and  the  parliamentarian  who  forced  the 
reopening  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  "We  will  treat 
the  French  election  at  greater  length  in  a  sub- 
sequent number. 

^  ^^^  After  ten  years  of  Unionist  rule, 
Britiah  Great  Britain  is  once  more  under  a 
*'"""*■  Liberal  government.  Mr.  Balfour 
hesitated  for  more  than  a  year,  and  then  he  and 
his  cabinet  resigned  on  December  4,  and  King 
Edward  at  once  summoned  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  the  Liberal  leader,  to  form  a  new 
one.  The  full  official  list  of  the  new  ministers  is 
as  follows  : 

Prime  Minister  and  First  Tjord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir 

Henr>-  Campbell-Ban tjermati. 
Lord  Clmucellor,  Sir  Koliert  T.  Reid. 
Chancellor  <if  tlie  Exclieijuer,  Herbert  II.  .\squith. 
Secretary  ot  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  SirEdwanlGrey, 
Secretaryof  State  for  t  lie  Colonies,  the  Enrl  of  Elgin. 
S*tretHry  of  State  for  W«i-.  Richard  I).  Haldane. 
SecretHryuf  State  for  Iloini!  Affair.s,  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
Secretary  of  State  fvjr  Imliii.  Joiin  Morley. 
First  liord  ot  the  Adinimlty,  Lord  Tiveedmoiith. 
PresidiMitof  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  David  Lloyd-George. 
Pre^ideiitoftlieLui-Hllioveriinieiit  Board,  Juha  Buma. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Scotland,  John  Sinclair. 
Presidentuf  tlieBoanI  o(  Agriculture,  Earl  Carrington. 
FostmaHler-Genenil.  Sydney  C.  Buxtou. 
Chief  Secrelnry  for  Ireland,  James  Brj-ce. 
Ijord  Preiudent  oC  Ilie  Council,  the  Earl  ii[  Crewe. 
Lord  of  the  Privy  St-nl.  the  Mar(|uis  of  Ri|ii>n. 
PreMdontof  the  Hoanl  of  Education.  AufiiistineBirrelL. 
Chaticellor  of  the  Uuciiv  of  LaiicHster,  Sir  Henry  H_ 

Fowler. 


The  follow 
but  form  part  of  the 


'sof  the  cabinet, 
administration  : 


Iiord  Lieutenant.  [>f  Iri'innd.  (lie  tjtrl  of  Aberdeen. 
UnderSeeretaryforllieColonies,  Winston  I,.  Churchill. 
First  Conmiissioiier  of  Works,  Liiuis  Vernon-Harcourt. 
Attorney-Gen eral,  John  Ijiwson  Walton. 
Solicitor-General,  William  S.  Robsoii. 
Mr.  Stead,  than  whom  there  are  few  living  Eng- 
lishmen better    ciualified    to    speak    concerning 
Britisli  governmental  affairs,  tells  the  story  of 
the  whole  change  of   ministry  this  month  (on 
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<WIio  baa  beeo  reappointed  (Who  has  been  appointed 
Lord  LleutenaDt  of  Ire-  British  Under  Secretary 
land.)  of  the  Colonies.) 

page  33),  and  this  leaves  nothing  further  to  be 
said  here  than  to  record,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  names  of  the  full  cabinet,  aome  of 
whom  had  not  been  definitely  appointed  when 
Mr.  Stead's  article  was  written, — from  London  in 
the  first  days  of  December.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
mal predictions  of  the  Conservatives  and  the 
somewhat  timid  hopes  of  many  Liberals,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Ban nerman  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  a  ministry  of  unusual  strength.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  fact  about  tlie  ministry 
is  that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  corporation 
director.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tlie  unusually 
large  number  of  literary  men  in  the  new  ministry. 
John  Morley  is  the  author  of  the  most  important 
biography  (that  of  Gladstone}  produced  in  many 
years  ;  James  Bryce  has  pro<iuced  probably  tlie 
liesttreatise  on  "The  American  Commonwealth;" 
Judge  Haldane  has  written  an  equally  able 
'■Life  of  Adam  Smith;"  Augustine  Birrell  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living  English  essay- 
ists ;  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Sydney  Buxton, 
both  lovers  of  sport,  have  written  authoritatively 
on  fishing  and  shooting  ;  the  Earl  of  Crewe  is 
s  poet  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  John  Burns  is  a 
proHfic  writer  of  pamphlets. 

n  eigdi  B^^o''^  ^^^  middle  of  the  present 
andiKt  month  there  will  be  a  general  elec- 
'"""■  tion  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  will 
give  to  the  Liberal  government  the  popular 
sanction  it  seeks.  It  is  geni'raliy  believed  that 
the  resalt  will  be  a  House  of  Coiumi 


ing  a  stronger  Liberal  majority  than  any  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  to  i^  com- 
position, of  course,  speculation  is  idle.  M  r.  Stead, 
however,  estimates  that,  parodoxical  as  it  may 
seem  in  view  of  their  mercurial  temperament, 
the  Irish  Nationalist  vote  can  be  calculated  upon 
beforehand  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  almost 
sure  to  remain  at  the  same  figures  as  at  present, 
— 83  votes.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  Labor  representation,  and  these 
Labor  members  are  the  stanchest  of  Liberals  in 
conviction,  although  not  necessarily  strong  party 
men.  Mr.  Stead  argues  that  the  Liberals  must 
have  at  least  3.10  seats  in  the  new  House,  so  as 
to  be  certain  of  a  working  majority  in  view  of 
the  possible,  thougli  not  probable,  defection  of 
the  83  Irish  and  35  to  40  Labor  votes.  Of  the 
issues  before  the  country,  Mr.  Stead  also  speaks. 
It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Liberals 
will  attempt  to  make,  and  probably  succeed  in 
making,  one  issue,  and  that  the  tariif  one,  which 
has  been  forced  on  the  country  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. As  to  the  question  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  we  know  that  the  Liberal  policy  will 
be  to  bring  about  a  policy  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  "on  the  installment  plan." 
The  new  premier's  own  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  outlined  in  a  recent  speech,  in  which 
"  C.-B."  said  : 

My  opinion  has  long  beenknow^  to  jron.  It  1b  that 
the  only  way  of  healing  the  evils  of  Ireland, — djfflcul- 
tles  of  her  sdininist ration,  of  giving  contentment,  and 
prosperity  t«her  people,  and  of  making  her  a  strength 
instead  of  a  weakness  to  the  empire, — is  that  the  Irish 
people  should  have  the  management  of  their  own  do- 
mestic affairs  ;  and-so  far  from  this  opinion  fadingand 
dwindling  as  the  years  pass,  it  is  becoming  stronger, 
and,  what  is  more,  I  have  more  contldeuce  in  its  realiza- 
tion. ...  If  I  were  asked  for  advice  byaii  ardent  Na- 
tionalist, I  would  say  my  desire  is  to  see  the  efTective 
management  of  Irish  aSairs  in  the  hands  of  a  represent- 
ative Irish  party.  ...  I  trust  that  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  great  advance  on  this  question  of  Irish  gov- 
ernment will  not  long  bedelayed.and  when  that  oppor- 
tunity conies  my  firm  belief  is  that  a  greater  measure 
of  agreement  than  hitherto  as  to  the  utiniate  solution 
will  be  fouud  possible,  and  that  a  keener  appreciation 
will  be  felt  of  the  benefits  that  will  fiow  to  the  Irish 
communities  and  British  people  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  Ireland,  from  being  disaffected,  impoverished, 
and  discouraged,  will  take  its  place  as  a  strong,  harmo- 
nious, and  contented  portion  of  the  empire. 

Just  how  far  the  Irish  vote  can  unsettle  this 
equilibrium  remains  to  be  seen.  Among  other 
issues  which  press  for  iminediate  attention  is 
that  of  ilie  unemployed  m  London  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  kingdom.  A  graphic  pen 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  this  terrible  problem 
pi-esents  itself  even  to  visitors  is  given  by  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Lant  on  another  page  (JO)  this  month. 
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Japan  "^^  treaty  between  Japan  and  China 
ami  China  with  regard  to  Manchurian  problems 
*3'"-  and  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries  was  signed  at  Peking  on  December 
21.  The  Chinese  members  have  been  entertain- 
ing Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  series  of  banquets,  and  the  baron  has  been 
saying  complimentary  things  to  the  Chinese  rep- 
resentative. Viceroy  Yuan-I^hih-Kai.  In  general 
it  may  be  eaid  that  under  its  provisions  Japan 
will  occupy  the  same  position  in  Manchuria  as 
Russia  did  before  the  war,  except  that  the  "  o[ien 
door"  will  prevail.  While  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  not  made  public,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  China  has  consented  to  nialfe  cer- 
tain valuable  coucessions  to  Japan  in  recognition 
of  the  latter's  defense  of  China's  interests  during 
the  war  with  Russia.  The  general  result  of  the 
conference,  however,  lias  been  to  strengtlien  the 
hands  of  the  party  headed  by  Viceroy  Yuan, 
which  favors  tlie  policy  of  "  China  for  the  Chi- 
nese." The  usually  well-informed  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  at  Peking  "  believes"  that 
the  substance  of  the  convention  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  railway  south  ot  Cbangchungwillbehknded 
over  to  Japan.  China,  however,  will  have  the  tight  to 
repurchase  it.  (3)  Japan  will  be  allowed  to  malotain 
railway  (^rritwus.  (8}  Japan  will  evacaat«  Manchuria 
within  eighteen  months.  (4)  The  militarr  telegraphs 
will  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  the  railway. 
The  fltth,  iiixthi  and  seventh  clauses  provide  for  gar- 
risoned conaulatei  at  Newchwang.  Mukduu,  Antung, 
Kirin,  Changchang,  and  other  places.  The  residencM 
of  Japanese  and  banking  shall  be  restricted  to  those 
places.  (8)  The  cnstom-honse  will  be  maintained  at 
Newchwang.  The  customs  hitherto  collected  b;  the 
Japanese  shall  be  restored  to  China.  (9)  The  military 
notes  issued  by  the  Japanese  shall  be  redeemed  rapidly. 
(10)  The  Japanese  military  administration  shall. lapse 
with  Japan's  evaciiatlou  of  Manchuria. 

He  hears,  further,  that  Port  Arthur  and  the  en- 
tire Liao-Tung  peninsula  will  be  evacuate<.I  by 
Japan  on  the  same  date  that  Russia  would  have 
had  to  evacuate  it  (March,  l^2'i),  and  that  tlie 
city  of  Harbin  will  immediately  be  opened  up 
to  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  charges  that  Japan  did  not 
"fti/rt/c"     *'''  '"  S*"^*^  fnith  in  the  establislnng 

of  her  protectorate  over  Korea  and 
the  rather  feeble  protest  of  t lie  Korean  Emperor 
to  France  and  the  United  States,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  liave  the  Japanese  official  account 
of  the  negotiations  at  Seoul  to  realize  the  fact 
that  it  will  bo  infinitely  better  for  the  world  at 
large  and  for  the  Koreans  theinselves  to  have 
the  foreign  relations  o;  the  Hermit  Kingdom 
administered  from  -Tokio.  Mr.  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  representative  in  .Seoul,  explained  the 


situation  in  the  message  accompanying  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  treaty  establishing  the  protec- 
torate.    Tiie  preamble  said  r 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  history 
both  Japan  and  Korea  had  always  had  common  inter- 
ests, the  integrity  of  Koren  has  often  been  endangered, 
thus  leading  to  a  <listurbance  of  the  peace  of  the  EnKt. 
This  is  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  o(  her  foreign 
affairs  on  the  part  of  Korea.  Two  agreementa  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  have  already  been  concluded  between 
Japan  anil  Korea  since  last  year.  In  order  further  to 
consolidate  the  principle  of  the  said  agreement,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  conclude  the  accompanying  treaty. 

Marquis  Ito  is  to  be  the  resident-general  at  Seoul. 
In  Japanese  imperial  (wJitics  there  is  becoming 
evident  a  degree  of  hostility  to  the  KaUura  cabi- 
net that  is  expected  to  cause  its  downfall  in 
the  early  days  of  the  new  Diet  just  about  ttT  as- 
semble. A  most  8igni(ii:ant  occurrence,  and  one 
calculated  to  greatly  increase  our  respect  for 
Japanese  intellectual  inde|iendence  and  govern- 
mental purity,  is  the  resignation  of  Yusuru  Ku- 
bota,  tlie  minister  of  education,  because  of  a 
protest  by  tlie  professors  and  inetructoi-s  of  the 
Imperial  I'niversity  of  Tokio  against  the  minis- 
ter's interference  in  univ.-rsity  administration. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


PROCBBDINOS  IN  CONGRESS. 

December  4. — Both  branches  of  the  Flfty-ointh  Con- 

fnainieet  for  the  flnteeiuiaa The  Senste  fidjoums 

out  ot  respect  lor  the  metnorj  ot  the  late  Senator  O.  H. 

PUtt,  of  Connecticut The  House  reelects  Speaker 

Jwieph  G.  CaDDon  (Rep,),  of  Illinois. 

DMemberS. — The  President's  annual  message  is  read 

in  both   bmaclies A  resolution   asking  President 

Roosevelt  to  Inlarcede  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  Is 
iDlTodnced  in  the  House. 

December  6.— In  tfae  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
introduces  a  railroad-rate  bill  and  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 

Maas.)  a  reciprocity  bill The  Houxe  debates  a  bill 

m&klag  an  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal ;  the  oommisslon's  statements  of  expenditures 
kit  criticised. 

DecemberT.— In  the  Senat«,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dera.,  S.C.) 

sdTncates    federal    sapervislon   of    insurance The' 

HiHue  passes  the  Paoama  Canal  appropriation  bill, 
sftTT  cutting  down  the  total  Hum  from  (15,000,000  to 
flLOOXOOO. 

December  II.— In   the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  <Dem., 

,S.C.)intmdiicesa  railroad-rnt«  bill Speaker  Cannon 

■nnonncee  the  House  committees. 

Drcember  12.— The  Sen»t«  passes  a  bill  authorizing 
tbe  coiiBtruction  ota  railroad  bridge  Id  Arkansas. 

December  14.— The  Senate  couHlders  the  Panama 
CatuU  appropriation  bill  and  passes  a  hill  regulating 

the  issue  of  canal  bonds The  House  discusses  the 

qoMion  ot  federal  supervision  ot  insurance. 

December  15.— I[i  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.C.)  attacks  the  adm iaiHt ratio d'h  policy  in  PnrjHmaand 

Santo  Domingo In  the  House,  Mr.  Cuckran  (Dem., 

I  makes  a  severe  attack  on  the  three  larger  insur- 


mpai 


lies. 


December  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Panama  Canal 

appropriation  bill The  House  continues  discussion 

of  [he  insimnce  question. 

December  18.— In  the  Senate,  the  standing  commit' 

tres  are  announced The  House  discusses  insurants 

and  imniigmtion. 

December  19.— The  Senate  adopts  the  report  ot  the 

conferees  on  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill 

The  House  contlnnea  general  debate  i 


POLITICS  rAHD  OOVERNHENT— AMBRICAN. 

November  21.— Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  ot  New 
York,  testifies  before  the  legislative  insurance  commit- 
tee Ihat  he  baa  received  contributions  from  the  Equi- 
table and  the  Mutual  Life  tor  State  political  campaigns 
Md  has  turned  them  over  to  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee. 

N'ovember  24.— August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  Is  ap- 
poiDled  treasurer  of  the  NationtU  Democratic  Com- 


Xorember  27. — President  Roosevelt  removes  from 
<Ace  Assistant  Treasurer  Leib,  at  Philadelphia,  for 
vioUtions  of  the  civi|.servlce  law. 

Xovember  SP.— Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana, 


e  to  the  yel- 


a.tks  the  grand  jury  to  act.  on  the  alleged  n 
the  New  Orleans  autliorities  witt 
low.(ever  epidemic. 

December  4.— The  Wisconsin  Legislature  nieeln  In 
extra  session. 

December  13.— Ex-CoDgressman  John  P.  PitEgerald 
(Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Boston  by  adecislve  plurality. 

December  13.— Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregoti, 
announces  the  appointment  of  John  M.  Gearin  (Dent.) 
to  succeed  the  late  John  H.  Mitchell  as  United  States 
Senator — The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  decides 
against  Hearst  in  the  ballot  coses. 

December  14.— Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  an- 
nounces his  candidacy  tor  the  United  States  Senate. 

December  15. — Bids  tor  the  construction  ot  railroads 
In  the  Philippines  are  opened  at  Washington. 

December  19.— Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
formally  resigns  the  governorship,  to  take  his  seat  as 
a  United  States  Senator. 


POLITICS  Jt 


0  GOVERNMENT— POREION. 


November  31.— Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reelected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

November  22. — In  the  Russian  zemstvo  congress  a 
resolution  is  introduced  defining  the  future  relation 
between  the  zemstToists  and  the  government. 
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November  23.— The  federal  House  of  Hepreaeotatives 
Id  Melbourne,  Australia,  pssbes  the  go^cniuent's  clo- 
sure proposal The  tenietvo  coagrcsaat  Moscow  pnnntn 

a  roHiIutioa  supporting  the  Russian  Goverament  con- 
dittoDatly  oo  Its  giviiig  uolveraal  auSratie  and  the  con- 
vocaLlon  of  a  Coustituent  Assembly  without,  delay. 

Koreniber  a4.— The  RuHslan  lemxtvo  cougress,  by 
great  majorities,  passes  reaolutionu  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  DO  confidence  !n  the  government. 

November  25.— The  Egyptian  budget  submitted  to 
the  council  of  ministers  shows  a  surplus  of  C2,Hn,D00 

Prince  George  of  Greece  Isauea  a  proclamatiou  of 

amaf  Ht;  for  political  offenses  connected  with  the  Insur- 
rection in  Crete. 

November  3T.— King  Haakon  VII.  takes  the  oath 
to  observe  the  Xorweglan  constitution. 

November  28.  —  The  Russian  Government  decides 

to  BUppress  the  revolt  af,  Sevastopol The  Spanish 

'  Chamber  of  Deputies  suspends  constitutional  guar- 
uiit«ea  in  Patagonia.. ..Emperor  William  opens  the 

il«ichstag The  Austrian  parliament  is  opened — A 

great  political  demonstration  takes  place  in  Vienna, 
organized  liy  the  Social  Democrats;  three  hundred 
thousand  working  men  and  women  march   past  the 

Reichsrath  demanding  univernal  HUffrsge A  British 

royal  commimion  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor  laws. 

November  89.— The  Japanese  privy  council  rescinds 
its  proclamation  of  gnartial  law  and  restrictlonH  on  the 
press The  military  and  naval  lusarrectlon  at  Sevas- 
topol is  foroibly  suppressed  ;  the  employees  of  the  tele- 
KTsph  service  throughout  Russia  goon  strike;  theunion 
of  railway  servants  resolves  to  declare  a  strike  at  the 
Hrst  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mobilize 

November  80.— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

December  1. — A  demonstration  of  Socialist  unem- 
ployed workmen  iu  London  is  checked  by  the  police. 

December  3.— A  new  Spanish  cabinet,  with  SeHor 
Moret  as  premier,  takes  office.. 

Decembers, — ParadeH  of  Social  Democrats  atDresdeu 
and  Chemnitz  are  dispersed  by  the  police. 

December  4.— The  resignation  of  the  British  cabinet 
is  presented  by  Premier  Balfour. 

December  B,— A  general  strike  of  railway  employees 
in  Russia  Is  averted  liy  the  action  of  the  authoritlen  In 
reversing  a  court-martial  sentence  of  death  on  a  strike 

December  fl.— The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  IBl  to 
102,  adopts  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State The  German  budget  is  presented  in  the  Reich- 

''    st«e. 

Decembers. — Another  mutiny  of  Russian  troops  is 
reported  in  Kronstad Mr.  Balfour  openn  the  Union- 
ist campaign  in  opposition  to  the  Britiah  Liberals. 

December  10.— The  British  Liberal  cabinet  formed 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  Is  made  public  at 
London  (see  pages  aOand  33). .  ..Krustaiev,  the  leader  of 
the  Russian  League  of  Leagues,  li  arrested  by  the 
jiolice  of  St,  Petersburg. 

Decern  bee.  11, — Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  speech  before  the 
council  of  the  British  Liberal  League,  refuses  to  sup- 
port Home  Rule  and  urges  the  new  cabinet  not  to  rely 
on  the  Irisk  vote  for  support. 

December  13.— The  first  provincial  election  In  the 


Province  of  Saskatchewan,  DIminion  of  Canada,  re- 
sults iu  a  Liberal  victory The  French  mtniater  of 

the  colonies  irigns  a  measur«  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  slave  trading  in  West  Africa. 

Deoember  14.— The  Cuban  House  meetatodiscosstfae 
killing  of  Congressman  Villuendas, 

December  1ft.— The  German  Reichstag  paitaes  a  bill  to 
construct  a  new  railway  in  German  Southwest  Africa. 

December  IT. — A  general  strike  Is  declared  in  Rus- 
sia ;  innurrecticm  is  reported  as  spreading  iu  the  prov- 
inces and  mutinies  among  the  troops The  Italian 

cabinet  resigns  after  the  defeat,  in   the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Spain 

The  Grecian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  18.— Mr,  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  British 
opposition,  announces  himself  a  free-trader,  but  adds 
that  he  sees  no  inconsistency  In  retaliatory  duties  and 
Qscal  union  of  the  colonies, 

December  19,— All  the  worklngmen's  organizations 
of  Russia  approve  the  proposition  for  a  general  political 

strike  Ia  begin  on  December  81 The  Hungarian  Diet 

meets  and  la  immediately  prorogued. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

November  21.— Austrian,  Italian,  French,  and  Brit- 
ish warships  are  ordered  to  the  Ptmus  to  force  Turkey 
to  grant  the  Macedonian  reforms, 

November  22.— The  Porte  rejects  the  proposalsof  the 
powers  for  the  international  control  of  Macedonian 
finances, 

November  26.— Copies  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
treaty  are  officially  exchanged  by  Ambaasador  Rosen 
and  Mr,  Takahira  at  Washington. 

November  38.— Secretary  Root  decides  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  belongs  to  Cuba,  and  urges  Americans  there 
to  respect  the  Cuban  republic's  sovereignty The  al- 
lied fleet  of  the  powers  takes  possession  of  Mitylene 

Marquis  Ito  declares  that  there  will  be  no  spoliation 

of  Korea  under  Japan's  protectorate, 

NovemberlS.- Herbert  G,  Squiers  resigns  as  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Cuba  and  is  nucceeiled  by  Edwin  V. 

Morgan It  Is  announced  at  Tokio  that  the  Japanehp 

legations  at  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Si. 
Petersburg  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eiubassies. 

December  5,— It  Is  announced  that  the  Turkish  Gdv- 
ernment  decides  to  accept  in  principle  the  demandM  of 
the  powers  regarding  the  Macedonian  reforms, 

December  7.— Dr.  Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader  in  the 
German  Reichstag,  attacks  the  government's  (oteiga 
policy  as  exciting  the  distrust  of  other  nations. 

December  U,— Venezuela  and  Brazil  sign  protocols 
regarding  the  settlement  of  the  long-standing  bound- 
ary dispute. 

December  II. — Italy  takes  Nteps  to  force  Venezuela 
to  agree  to  a  settlemeutot  the  Italian  claims. . ,  .A  large 
Persian  force  threatens  to  seize  a  disputed  section  on 
the  Turkish  frontier. 

December  15.— The  Pnrte  having  formally  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  powers  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  it  is  announced  that  the  international  fleet 
will  be  withdrawn  from  Turkish  waters. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


as 


December  IB. — Oerman;  fficpreBsu  regret  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  cruiser  Panther  oventtepped 
pn^r  fonoB  at  Itajahj,  Braxll. 

OTHKR  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

XoTember  Zl.— Th«  new  United  St&tea  battlestiip 
Virginia  reaches  a  speed  of  19.78  kiiot»,  the  bigheiit 
record  for  sd  American  battleship.  , 

XoTember  2S. — Samuel  Gompers  Is  reBleetcd  presl- 
dcDl  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

November  26.-— A  great  gale  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
BriUiD  and  Ireland  canses  many  wrecks  and  much  low 
of  life. 

XoremberSS. — The  national  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Presidential  Inanguratlon  day 
icrrm  on  the  eubMtitution  of  the  lost  Tbursday  In  April 

(ur  March  i The  Committee  on  Student  OrganlEn- 

tiona  of  Columbia  University  abolishes  the  game  of 

foatball  as  at  present  played The  Great  Lskea  are 

riaited  by  a  severe  storm  ;  many  vessels  are  wrecked  aiid 

niADj  lives  lost The  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 

iTAukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  authorize  that  rood's  ex 
t(n<ion  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Kovember  38. — The  princess  royal  opens  the  London 
Ubor  tents  for  the  nneiuployed  nnder  the  auspices  of 
(he  Church  Amiy  (see  page  M). . . .Richard  A.  McCurdy 
resigns  the  presidency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

Xovember  30.— The  two-liundred-and-flftletb  annl- 
rersary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
Slates  Is  observed  in  New  York  City. 

December  1.— The  Jews  of  New  York  City  observe  a 
day  of  moorolng  for  their'  murdered  corellgloDlsta  In 
Kusaio. 

December  S. — A  banquet  Is  given  to  Mark  Tw^n  on 
bis  aereatietli  birthday. 

December  7.— Ten  persons  are  killed  In  a  railroad  col- 
lision in  Wyoming.. ..An  important  national  confer- 
inw  on  immigration  is  held  in  New  York  City  under 
tile  sosplces  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

December  9. — The  Nobel  prize  for  the  advancement 
of  peace  ia  awarded  to  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner  \ 
for  Diedicine,  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch  ;  for  chemistry,  to 
Prof.  Adolph  von  Bayer;  for  physics,  to  Prof.  Philip 
L«nard  ;  and  for  literature,  to  Henryk  Slenkiewicz. 

December  10,— The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
hinli  of  Willliim  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  anti-slavery  agi- 

tahir.  Is  widely  observed The  new  Cuiiard  turbine 

liner  CnrmanUi,  the  Brst  vessel  of  the  kind  destined  for 

Xew  York,  arrives  oft  Sandy  Hook It  is  announced 

that  Captain  Amundsen,  the  Arctic  explnrer,  having 
made  the  Northwest  Passage,  will  continue  his  voyage 
ontilhe  has  circled  the  polar  regions  (seepage  81). 

December  11.— Pope  PlusX.  hoidsasecret consistory 
uid  creates  four  new  cardinals. 

December  IS. — The  American  Woolen  Company  an- 
nounces an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  thirty 
tbaoaaud  employees,  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1906. 

December  13.— The  engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
tflt.  daughter  of  the  President,  toRepresentativeNicho- 
lu  Longwortb,  of  Ohio,  is  announced  at  the  White 
House President  Pritchett,  of  the-Mas.'iachusettsIn- 
Mitiiccof  Technology,  resigns  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
>ork  as  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  — 
Charles  A.  Pe«body  is  elected  president  pf  the  Mutual 
Life  Insai«nce  Company  of  New  York  —  George  W. 


Perkins  resigns  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
flnance  committee  of  the  tfew  York  Life  Insurance 
Compauy. 

December  IS.— The  ofScers  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  institutions  headed  by  James  R. 
Walsh,  resign  in  favor  of  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House  Association ;  depositors  are  paid  iu  full. 

December  19.— The  Salvation  Army  in  England  re- 
ceives from  George  Herring  agift  of  (500,000  to  carry  out 
its  Mheme  of  home  colooiEation. 

OBITUARY. 

November  23.— Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  the  CiermBii 

tragedian,   6G Prof,   Sir  John   Burdon  -  Sanderson, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Oiford),  Tfl. 

November  24. —NabumMelrSchalkewitz,  a  popular 
Yiddish  novelist  and  playwright,  S6. 

November  26.— Mrs.  Mary  Kidder,  the  well-known 
American  hymn- writer,  86. 

November  26.— Former  Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  of 
Milwaukee,  71. 

November  ST.— Ex-Chief  Justtoe  Isaac  M.  Blodgett, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  TO.... Gen. 
Joseph  Lancaster  Brent,  of  the  Confederate  army,  98 
....Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  ST. 

November  38.— Joseph  Swift  Whistler,  a  well-known 
art  critic  of  Lenox,  Haas.,  45. 

November  3a— Hev.  Ensign  McChesney,  D.D.,  of 
Syracuse  University,  60. 

December  1.— Dr.  Ambrose  L  Banney,  of  New  York 
City,  57, 

December  2.— Sir  CliotoQ  Edward  Dawkins,  pMrtner 
in  the  London  banking  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  46. 

December  8.— John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  65. 

December  4.— Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and  his- 
torian, 7^ — William  J.  McHurray,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  63. 

December  5. — James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  American 
consul-general  in  Mexico  City,  44,...Capt.  Woodbury 
Kane,  of  New  York  City,  46. 

Debember  6.— William  H.  Thompson,  treasurer  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  75. 

December  8.— United  States  Senator  John  H.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  TO.... Grand  Rabbi  Zadoo  Kahn,  of 
France,  66. 

December  9.— Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  64. ...Henry  Holmes,  formerly  a 
well'known  English  musician,  66. 

December  II. — Edward  Atkinson,   the  well-known 

social  and  political  economist  of  Boston,  T8 Prof. 

George  W.  Milt«nberger,  a  well-knowu  Baltimore  phy- 
sician, 8T. 

December  14.— Gen.  Herman  Haupt,  a  vet«ran  of 
the  Civil  War  and.  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  88.... 
William  Sharp,  the  Engli.^h  writt-r,  author  of  the 
works  published  under  the  pseudonymof  "Miss  Fiona 
Macleod,"  50. 

December  17.— Prof.  S.  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Princeton 
University,  TO. 

December  18.— GSen.  Rafael  Gonsales  Pacheco,  for 
many  years  prominent  in  VeneEuelan  politics,  BOi 


CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


p  TBEM  ?— From  the  Juunint  (MinneapoUs). 


ThB  Caa  dbes  not  daubt  the  unswervins  lofBlt)-  ot  the 
CosBttclt.-St,  PeteraburB  cable. 
From  the  Intfr-Ofean  (Chicago). 


n  the  Pra»  (BlDKbas 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


D  BDtsiA.— From  the  American  (Now  York). 


(Tbo  povers  have  decided  on  making  a  r 
tlun  In  ease  the  Saltan  oliould  continue 
Unrvdunlan  dlfflcull>-.) 

From  Punrh  ILor.don). 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REyiEWS. 


The  MeilrsD  CbknvlDlaU  are  cr[llrl»ing  their  ambtueador 
■t  Wuhlnicton  for  being  too  pro-American. 

ttJaenbino  (Ueiico  Cit;). 


From  the  Pnw  (Philadelphia).  From  the  Prtn  (BluBhamton). 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


acrniio  to  be  a  PKKrrr  smxnuotm  oami  voh  vnclb  sah.— From  the  Journal  tMlnneapoUa}. 


At  last  the  Bear  breaks  throngh  all  bonds. 


QENDAnuB  (Emperor  William):   "I  tlioiisht.  I  beard  a 
itrange  noise  to  your  honse.    Do  yoa  wantan;  help?" 
Tbe  Ciab:  "Thaok  you.    Everythlne  ia  going  (or  the 


From  KbutderaAitAA  (Berlin).  From  PtuQUlm  iTurin). 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REyiEiVS. 


The  treaty  between  Japan  and  China 
andOMna  With  regard  to  Manchurian  problems 
'"*'  and  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries  was  signed  at  Peking  on  December 
21.  The  Chinese  members  have  been  entertain- 
ing Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary, 
with  a  series  of  banquets,  and  the  baron  has  been 
saying  complimentary  things  to  the  Chinese  rep' 
resentative,  Viceroy  Yuan  Shili-Kai.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  under  its  provisions  Japan 
will  occupy  the  same  position  in  Manchuria  as 
Russia  did  before  the  war.  except  that  the  "  open 
door"  will  prevail.  "While  the  exact  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  not  made  public,  it  is  generally 
believed  that  China  has  consented  to  ma'ke  cer- 
tain valuable  concessions  to  Japan  in  recognition 
of  the  latter's  defense  of  China's  interests  during 
the  war  with  Russia.  The  general  result  of  the 
conference,  however,  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  party  headed  by  Viceroy  Yuan, 
which  favors  the  policy  of  "  China  for  the  Chi- 
nese." The  usually  well-informed  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  at  Peking  "  believes  "  that 
the  substance  of  the  convention  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  railway  south  of  Cbangchungwill  be  brinded 
over  to  Japan.  China,  however,  will  have  the  right  to 
repurchase  It.  (fi)  Japan  will  be  allowed  to  maintain 
railnay  garrisons.  (S)  Japaa  will  evacuate  Manchuria 
within  eighteen  months.  <4)  The  military  telegraphs 
will  be  treated  In  the  same  mHimer  as  the  railway. 
The  fifth,  six^h,  and  seventh  clauseB  provide  for  gar- 
risoned consulates  at  Newchwang.  Mukden.  Antung, 
Kirin,  Changchung,  and  other  places.  The  residences 
of  Japanese  and  banking  shall  be  restricted  to  those 
places.  (8)  The  cuatom-house  will  be  maintained  at 
Nencbwang.  The  customs  hitherto  collected  by  the 
Japanese  shall  be  restored  to  China.  (0)  The  military 
notes  issued  by  the  Japanese  shall  be  redeemed  rapidly. 
(10)  The  Japanese  military  administration  shall  lapse 
with  Japan's  evacuation  of  Manchuria. 

He  hears,  further,  that  Port  Arthur  and  the  en^ 
tire  Liao-Tung  peninsula  will  be  evacuate;!  by 
Japan  on  the  same  date  that  Russia  would  have 
had  to  evacuate  it  (March,  1923),  and  that  the 
city  of  Harbin  will  immediately  be  opened  up 
to  foreign  trade. 

In  spite  of  charges  that  Japan  did  not 
PoHt;"'     "'''^  '"  $0'^^  f"'th  in  the  establishing 

of  her  protectorate  over  Korea  and 
■the  rather  feeble  protest  of  tlie  Korean  Emperor 
to  France  and  the  United  States,  it  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  have  the  Japanese  official  account 
of  the  negotiations  at  Seoul  to  realize  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  the  world  at 
large  and  for  the  Koreans  themselves  to  have 
the  foreign  relations  oi  the  Hermit.  Kingdom 
administered  from  -Tokio.  Mr.  liayaahi.  the 
Japanese  representative  in  Seoul,  explained  the 


situation  in  the  message  accompanying  the  draft 
of  the  proposed  treaty  establishing  the  protec- 
torate.    The  preamble  said  : 

Despite  the  fact  that  since  the  l>eginning  of  hiator; 
both  Japan  anJ  Korea  had  alwoys  bad  common  inter- 
ests, the  iiiteiirity  i,t  Korea  has  often  l)ee[i  endangered, 
thus  leading  in  ii  disturbance  of  tiie  peace  of  the  East. 
This  isattributeil  tothemismanagement  of  her  foreign 
affairs  un  the  twirtnt  Korea.  Two  agreements  of  a  tem- 
porary iiHture  have  already  iwen  concluded  between 
Japan  unci  Korea  sincf  last  year.  In  order  further  to 
consoliilate  the  principle  i)f  the  said  agreement,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  conclucie  tlie  Hccompaiiyiug  treaty. 

Marquis  Ito  is  to  Iw  t!ie  resident- general  at  Seoul. 
In  Japanese  imperial  politics  there  is  becc 


evidoi 


eof  ii 


ilitv  t 


spei 


L-arly  days  of  tin'  new  I)i..>t.  jii 
semble.  .V  most  siirniti. 'ant  <icciii 
calculated  to  grvutiy  increase  on 
Japanese  intellectual  independem 
mental  purity,  is  the  resignation  of  Yusuru  Ka- 
bota,  the  minister  of  education,  because  of  a 
protest  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio  against  the  minis- 
ter's interference  iu  university  administration. 


Katsura  cabi- 
i  downfall  in 
it  about  t(f  as- 
'ence,  and  one 
■  respect  for 
govern- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(FVom  y<Hxn\btr  1 


.   PROCBBDINOS  IN  CONORE33. 


la  tsih  tamnelieB.. 


Both  branchea  of  the  Fitty-nlntb  CoD- 

naat  for  the  flrat  seuaion The  Seoate  Kiljourng 

1— p«]Ht  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  O.  H. 

at  ConDecttcnt The  House  reelects  Speaker 

I Q.  CKnnon  (Hep.),  of  Illinois. 

•The  Presideot's  annual  measage  iH  read 
,.A  resolution   asking   President 
Intercede  In  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  is 
wmi  la  the  Hoose. 

BdMT  a.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Forsker  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
II0M  •  railToad-rat«  bill  and  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
m  laetprodty  bill. ...The  Hou.se  debaMs  a  bill 
K  an  ftpproprlatiun  for  work  on  tlie  Panama 
;  ttM  oommiasion's  statements  of   expenditures 


ibsr?.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,S.C.) 

federal    supervision   of    insurance  —  The' 

the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill, 

down  the  total  sum  from  (15,000,000  to 

Pociinihrr  11.— In   the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  <Dem., 

S.  C.)  Intxodu^es  a  r«iIroad-rat«  bill Speaker  Cannon 

•UMmQcea  the  House  committees. 

December  13. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing 
Uie  coDBtruction  of  a  railroad  bridge  in  Arkansas. 

December  14. — The  Senate  considers  the  Panama 
Cftnal  appropriation  bill  and  passes  a  bill  regulating 
the  issue  of  canal  bonds — The  House  discusses  the 
quealion  of  federal  HUpervision  of  insurance. 

December  15.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.C.)  attacks  the  administration's  policy  in  Panama  and 

SanU)  Domingo In  the  House,  Mr.  Cctckran  (Dem., 

X,  V.|  makes  a  severe  attack  on  the  tliree  larger  insur- 

December  16.— The  Senate  passes  the  Panama  Canal 


ippropnt 
otlhe- 


...Tlie  Hoi 


December  18. — In  the  Senate,  the  at 

iws  are  announced The  Hon 

and  im migration. 

December  19.— The  Senate  adopts  the  report  o(  the 
oiDffreea  on  the  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill... . 
The  House  continues  general  debate  on  insurance. 

POLITICS  *ND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN. 
November  31.— Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New 
Tork,  testifies  before  the  legislative  insurance  commit- 
tee that  he  has  received  contributions  from  the  Equi- 
table and  the  Mutual  Life  for  State  political  campaigns 
and  has  turned  them  over  to  the  Republican  State  Com- 

Xotember  W.— August  Belmont,  of  New  York,  is  ap- 
pointed treasurer  o(  the  Nation^  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

N'ovember  27. — President  Roosevelt  removes  from 
idBce  AKsistant  Treasurer  Leib,  at  Philadelphia,  for 
Ttolations  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Kotember  20. — Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana, 


asks  the  grand  jury  to  acton  the  alleged  r 

the  New  Orleans  autliorities  with  reference  to  the  yel- 
low-fever epidemic, 

December  4.— The  Wisconsin  Legislature  meets  in 

December  13.— Ex-Congressman  .Tohn  F.  Fitzgerald 
(Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Boston  by  aiiecisive  plurality. 

December  W.— Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon, 
announces  the  appointment  of  John  M.  Gearin  (Dem.) 
to  succeed  the  late  John  H.  Mitchell  as  United  States 
Senator — The  NewYork  Court  of  Appeals  decides 
against  Hearst  in  the  ballot  cases. 

December  14.— Bx-Governor  Yates,  of  Illinois,  an- 
nounces his  candidacy  tor  tlie  United  States  Senate. 

December  15.-^Bids  for  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  the  Philippines  are  opened  at  Washington. 

Deceml)er  19,— Governor  I.^  Follettc,  nt  Wisconsin, 
formally  resigns  the  governorship,  to  take  his  seat  as 
a  United  States  Senator. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

November  31.— Mr,  Chamberlain  is  reelected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Council  of  Great 
Britain. 

November  33, — In  tlie  Russian  zemstvo  congress  a 
resolution  is  introduced  defining  the  futur.-"  relation 
l)etween  the  zemstvoists  and  the  gi 
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November  23.— The  (eilerol  Houw  of  Representativea 
Id  Melbourne,  Australia,  paiwes  the  government's  clo- 

Bnre  pi-oposBil ThezenittvocougrewatMoBcon'  passex 

K  resolution  Hupporting  the  Russian  Government  con- 
ditionally on  it^  giving  universal  BUffraKe  and  the  cou- 
vocatioci  of  a  Constituent  AHsembly  without  delay. 

November  34.— Tlie  Russlftn  Kenistvo  cougrefw,  by 
great  majorities,  posses  resolutions  equivalent  to  a  vote 
at  ao  confidence  lu  the  government. 

November  86.— The  Egyptian  budget  submitted  to 
the  council  of  ministers  shows  a  surplus  of  (2,500,000 

Prince  George  of  Greece  issues  a  proclamatinn  of 

nmnesty  for  political  offenses  connected  with  the  insur- 
rection in  Crete. 

Noyenil>er  37.— King  Haakon  VII.  takes  the  oath 
to  observe  the  Norwegian  constitution. 

November  28.  —  The  Russian  Government  decides 

to  suppress  the  revolt  af  Seva.i4topol The  Spanish 

■  Chamber  of  Deputies  suspends   constitutional  guar- 

iintees  in   Palagooia Emperor  William  opens  the 

Reichstai;. ..  .The  Austrian  parliament  is  opened A 

great  political  demonstration  takes  place  in  Vienna, 
organized  by  the  Social  Democrats;  three  hundred 
thousand  working  men  and  women  march  pant  the 

Beichsrath  demanding  universal  suffrage A  British 

royal  commission  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  tbe»*ork- 
ing  of  the  x>oor  laws. 

November  39.— The  Japanese  privy  council  rescinds 
its  proclamation  of  piartlal  law  and  restrictions  on  the 
prens The  military  and  naval  insurrection  at  Sevas- 
topol is  forcibly,  suppressed  ;  theemployees  of  thetele- 
KraphservicetbroaghoutRuBslagoonBtrikei  theunion 
ot  railway  servants  resolves  to  declare  a  strike  at  the 
flnt  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  mobilize 
troops. 

November  30,— The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns. 

December  1. — A  tlemocist ration  of  Socialist  unem- 
ployed wurkmeu  in  London  is  checke<l  by  the  police. 

December  2.— A  new  Spanish  cabinet,  with  Sefior 
Moretas  premier,  takes  office.. 

Decembers. — Parades  of  Social  Democrats  at  Dresden 
and  Chemnitz  are  dispersed  by  the  police. 

December  4.— The  resignation  of  the  British  cabinet 
is  presented  by  Premier  Balfour. 

December  5.— A  general  strike  of  railway  employees 
in  Russia  is  averted  l)y  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
reversing  a  court-martial  sentecice  of  death  ou  a  strike 

December  6. —The  French  Senate,  by  a  vot*  ot  181  to 
103,  aJiopts  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State The  German  budget  Is  presented  in  the  Reich- 
stag. 

December  9.— Another  mutiny  ot  Russian  troops  is 
reported  in  Kronstatl Mr.  Balfour  ojiens  the  Union- 
ist campaign  in  opposition  to  the  British  Ijilierals. 

December  10. — The  British  Liberal  cabinet  formed 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell  liannerman  is  made  public  at 
London  (see  pages  20  anil  S3), . ,  .Krustalev,  the  leader  of 
(he  Russian  League  of  I^eagiies,  W  arresteil  by  the 
police  of  St.  Pel«rsbtlrg. 

December  II.— Lord  Roseliery,  in  a  speech  before  the 
oonacil  of  the  British  Liberal  League,  refuses  to  sup- 
port Home  Rule  and  urties  the  new  cabinet  not  to  rely 
on  the  Irish  vot«  for  support. 

December  13. — The  first  provincial  election  in  the 


Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Dimlnlon  of  Canada,  re- 
sults ill  a  Liberal  victory The  French  minister  ot 

the  colonies  signs  a  measure  providing  heavy  penalties 
for  stave  tradiiig  in  West  Africa, 

December  14.~The  Cuban  House  meets  todiscuss  the 
killing  ol  Congressman  VlUuenda.-*. 

December  IB.— The  German  Reichstag  pauses  a  bill  to 
construct  a  new  railway  In  German  Southwest  Africa- 
December  IT. — A  general  strike  is  declared  in  Rus- 
sia; insurrection  is  reported  as  spreading  in  the  prov- 
inces and  mutinies  among  the  troops The  Italian 

cabinet  resigns  after  the  defeat,  in  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,  of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Spain 

The  Grecian  cabinet  resigns. 

December  18.— Mr,  Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  British 
opposition,  announces  himself  a  free-trader,  but  adds 
that  he  sees  no  inconsistency  in  retaliatory  duties  and 
fiscal  union  of  the  colonies, 

December  19. — All  the  workingmen'a  organizations 
of  RuR.sia  approve  the  proposition  fora  general  political 

strike  to  begin  on  Decembers] The  Hungarian  Diet 

meets  and  is  immediately  prorogued. 

INTERNATIONAL.  RBI.AT10NS. 

November  31. — Austrian,  Italian,  French,  and  Brit- 
ish  warships  are  ordered  to  the  Plrteus  to  force  Turkey 
to  grant  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

Xovember  23,— The  Porte  rejects  the  proposalsof  the 
powers  for  the  international  control  of  Macedonian 
finances. 

November  3S. — Copies  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace 
treaty  are  nflicially  exchanged  by  Ambassador  Rosen 
and  Mr.  Takahiia  at  Washington. 

November  28. —Secretary  Boot  decides  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  belongs  to  Cuba,  and  urges  Americans  there 
to  respect  the  Cuban  republic's  sovereignty The  al- 
lied fleet  of  the  powers  takes  po3ses,-<ion  of  Mltylene 

Marquis  Ito  declares  that  there  will  be  no  spoliation 

of  Korea  under  Ja[ian's  protectorate, 

Kovemlier  ■J».— ilerliert  G.  Squiers  resigns  as  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Cuba  and  is  succeeded  by  Edw-in  V. 

Morgan It  is  announce<l  at  Tokiothat  the  Japanese 

legations  at  WashinKton,  Iiondon,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St. 
Petersburg  will  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  embassies. 

Decern lier .%,- It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment decides  ta  accept  in  principle  the  demands  of 
the  powers  regarding  the  Macedonian  reforms. 

I)ecenil)er  T. — Dr.  Bebel.  the  Socialist  leader  In  the 
German  Reichstag,  attacks  the  government's  foreign 
policy  as  exciting  the  di>ilrusl  of  other  nations. 

Decemlier  II,— VeneKuclii  and  Brazil  sign  protocols 
regarding  the  settlement  i.t  the  h)og-standiug  bound- 
ary dispute. 

Decemlier  11.— Italy  takes  steps  to  force  Venezuela 

to  agree  to  a  settlement  of  [he  Italian  claims A  large 

Persian  force  tlireHleiis  to  seize  a  disputed  section  on 
the  Turkish  frontier, 

December  15, — The  Porte  having  formally  yielded  to 
the  demand  of  the  powers  for  the  financial  control  of 
Macedonia,  it  Is  annouucetl  tlrnt  the  lnt«ruatlOQal  fleet 
win  be  withdrawn  from  Turkish  waters. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EI^ENTS. 


December  19.— Germany  expresses  regret  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  ciulier  Panther  overstepped 
proper  forms  at  Itajahy,  Brazil. 


OTHK 


OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


November  21.— The  new  United  States  battleship 
I'trgtniit  reaches  a  speed  of  19.T3  knots,  the  hlgbent 
record  for  aa  American  battleship.  , 

November  35, — Sfimuel  Gompers  is  reelected  presi- 
dent at  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

November  26. — A  great  gale  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
BrilHin  and  Ireland  causes  many  wrecks  and  much  loss 
of  life. 

XovemberSS.— The  national  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Presidential  inauguration  day 
agrees  on  the  substitution  of  the  last  Thursday  in  April 

fur  March  4 Tbe  Committee  on  Student  Orgauiza- 

tions  of  Columbia  University  abolishes  the  game  of 
football  as  at  present  played  —  The  Great  Lakes  a're 
visited  by  a  severe  storm  ;  many  vessels  are  wrecked  afid 
many  lives  loi^t Tbe  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  authorize  that  road's  ex 
(en<^ioa  to  the  Pacitic  coast. 

November  2S. — The  princess  royal  opens  the  T^ondon 
labor  tents  for  the  unemployed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  Army  (see  page  40).  ...Richard  A.  McCurdy 
redgQB  the  presiidency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

November  30.— Tbe  two-liundred-aad-fiftieth  anni- 
vtrsary  of  tbe  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
Swles  is  observed  in  New  York  City. 

December  4. — The  Jews  of  New  York  City  observe  a 
da>-  of  mouralng  for  their'  murdered  coreligionists  in 

D«:ember  5. — A  banquet  is  given  to  Mark  Twain  on 
his  wveDtleth  birthday. 

December  T. — Ten  persons  are  killed  in  a  railroad  col- 

II^OQ  in  Wyoming An  Important  national  confer- 

»nre  on  immigration  is  held  in  New  York  City  under 
the  auspices  of  tbe  National  Civic  Federation. 

December  9. — The  Nobel  prize  for  the  advancement 
of  peace  is  awarded  to  Baroness  Bertba  von  Suttner ; 
lor  medicine,  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch  ;  for  chemistry,  to 
Prof.  Adolph  von  Bayer;  for  physics,  to  Prof.  Philip 
Unard ;  and  for  literature,  to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

Detember  10.— The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Wrlii  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  anti-slavery  agi- 

luor.  is  widely  observed The  new  Cunard  turbine 

liner  C'lrmania,  the  first  vessel  of  the  kind  destined  for 
Sew  York,  arrives  off  Sandy  Hook... -It  is  announced 
that  Captain  Amundsen,  tlie  Arctic  explorer,  having 
miule  the  Northwest  Passage,  will  continue  his  voyage 
until  he  has  circled  the  polar  regions  (seepage  81). 

December  11. — Pope  PiusX.  holdsasecret  consistory 
and  creates  four  new  cardinals. 

December  12.— The  American  Woolen  Company  an- 
nounces an  increase  of  10  percent,  in  the  wages  of  thirty 
thousand  employees,  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1906. 

December  13. — The  engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Roose. 
'■elt,danght«r  of  the  President,  toRepresentatlveNicho- 
las  Longworth,  of  Ohio,  is  announced  at  the  White 

House President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 

iitituleof  Technology,  resigns  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
'ork  as  president  of  tbe  Carnegie  Foundation  — 
Charles  A.  Peabody  Is  elected  president  pf  the  Mutual 
Life  InsoraDce  Company  of  New  York George  W, 


Perkins  resigns  as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  tti» 
finance  committee  of   the  Uew   York  Life  Insurance 

Conipany. 

December  IS.— Tbe  oQUcers  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  Hume  Savings  Bank,  and  tbe  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  Institutions  headed  by  James  R. 
Walsh,  resign  lu  favor  of  representatives  of  theChicago 
Clearing  House  Association ;  depositors  are  paid  in  full. 

December  19.— The  Salvation  Army  In  England  re- 
ceives from  George  Herring  a  gift  of  $600,000  tocarry  out 
it«  scheme  of  home  colonization. 

OBITUARY. 

November  23,— Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  the  German 
tragedian,  B5  —  Prof.  Sir  John  Burdon  -  Sanderson, 
M,D.,  F.R.S.  (Oxford),  70. 

November  24.— Nahum  Meir  Schaikewltz,  a  popular 
Yiddish  novelist  and  playwright,  56. 

November  35.— Mrs.  Mary  Kidder,  the  well-known 
American  hymn-writer,  88. 

November  26.- Former  Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  of 
Milwaukee,  Tl. 

November  3T.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Isaac  M.  Blodgett, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court,  TO. ...Gen. 
Joseph  Lancaster  Brent,  o(  tbe  Confederate  array,  98 
Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  37. 

November  28.— Joseph  Swift  Whistler,  a  well-known 
art  critic  of  Iienox,  Mass.,  45. 

November  80,— Rev.  Ensign  McChesney,  D,D.,  of 
Syracuse  University,  60. 

December  1.— Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Ranaey,  o(  New  York 
City,  67, 

December  3.— Sir  Clinton  Edward  Dawkins,  partner 
in  the  London  banking  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  40. 

December  3.— John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  KS. 

December  4.— Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and  his- 
torian, 72..,.  William  J.  McMurray,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  63, 

December  5. — James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr,,  American 
consul-general  in  Mexico  City,  44...,Capt.  Woodbury 
Kane,  of  New  York  City,  46. 

December  6. — William  H.  Thompson,  treasurer  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  T5. 

December  8.— United  States  Senator  John  H.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,  TO....Graud  Rabbi  Zadoc  Kabn,  ot 
France,  66. 

December  9. — Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Regiua 
professor  of  Greek  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  04 Henry   Holmes,    formerly  a 

well-known  English  musician,  56. 

December  11.— Edward  Atkinson,   the  well-known 

social  and  political  economist  of  Boston,  78 Prof. 

George  W.  Milteliberger,  a  vfcll-knowu  Baltimore  phy- 

December  14.^Gen.  Herman  Haupt,   a  veteran  of 

the  Civil  War  and  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  88 

William  Sharp,  the  English  writer,  author  of  the 
works  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod,"  50, 

December  17. — Prof,  S.  Stanhope  Orris,  of  Princeton 
University,  TO, 

December  18.— Gen.  Rafael  Gonzales  Pacheco,  for 
many  years  prominent  in  Venezuelan  politics,  60. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


M?— From  tliH  Joufiinl  (MinneapolUj. 


Tbe  CiAT  dOeB  not  doubt  the  unswervInK  loyalty  of  the 
Coaaack.— St.  Petersburg  cable. 


From  the  Press  (Bingham ton). 
From  the  Inter-Ocean  (Chicago). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


m 


December  19. — Germany  expresses  regret  thSit  the 
officers  and  meo  of  the  cruiser  Panther  overstepped 
proper  forms  at  Itajahy,  Brazil. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

November  21.— The  new  United  States  battleship 
Virginia  reaches  a  speed  of  19.73  knots,  the  highest 
record  for  ad  Americao  battleship.  , 

November  25. — Samael  Gompers  is  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federfition  of  Labor. 

Xovember  38.— A  great  gale  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  causes  many  wrecks  and  much  loss 
of  life. 

Xovember  28.- The  national  committee  on  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  Presidential  inauguration  day 
arrets  on  the  substitution  of  the  last  Thursday  in  April 
for  March  4..., The  Committee  on  Student  Orgaiiiia- 
tions  of  Columbia  University  abolishes  the  game  of 

footlnll  as  at  present  played The  Great  Lakes  are 

visited  by  a  severe  storm;  many  vesselsare  wrecked  and 
many  lives  lost — The  directors  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway  authorize  that  road's  ex 
tension  to  the  Pacific  coast, 

November  29. — The  princess  royal  opens  the  London 
labor  tents  for  the  unemployed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  Army  {see  page  40).  ...Richard  A.  McCurdy 
resigns  the  pre.tidency  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

November  30.— The  two-Tiunrlred-and-fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  United 
States  is  observed  In  New  York  City. 

December  4.— The  Jews  of  New  York  City  observe  a 
day  of  moorning  for  their  murdered  coreligioniste  in 

Decembers. — A  banquet  is  given  to  Mark  Twain  on 
his  seventieth  birthday. 

December  7. — Ten  persons  are  killed  in  a  railroad  col- 
lision in  Wyoming An  important  national  confer- 
ence ou  immigration  is  held  in  New  York  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 

December  9. — The  Nobel  prize  for  the  advancement 
of  peace  is  awarded  to  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttuer  ; 
(or  me<licine,  to  Prof.  Robert  Koch  ;  for  chemistry,  to 
Prof.  Adotph  von  Bayer;  for  physics,  to  Prof.  Philip 
Lenard ;  and  for  literature,  to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

December  10. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tator, is  widely  observed The  new  Cunard  turbine 

liner  CwmiaJiio,  the  first  ves-sel  of  the  kind  destined  for 

Xew  York,  arrives  off  Sandy  Hook It  is  announced 

that  Captain  Amundsen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  having 
made  the  Northwest  Passage,  will  continue  his  voyage 
until  he  has  circled  the  polar  regions  (see  page  81). 

December  11,— Pope  PiuaX.  holds  a  secret  consistory 
and  creates  tour  new  cardinals. 

December  13. — The  American  AVoolen  Company  an- 
nounces an  increaseof  10  percent,  ill  the  wages  of  thirty 
thousand  employees,  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1906, 

December  13.— The  engagement  o(  Mi.^  Alice  Roose- 
velt, daughter  of  the  President,  to  Representjitive  Nicho- 
las Longwortb,  of  Ohio,  is  announced  Ht  the  White 
House President  Pritchett,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  resigns  to  devot*  ail  his  time  to 

work  as   president   of   the   Caruey;ie   Foundation 

Charles  A.  Peabody  is  elected  president  pf  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Compauy  of  New  York — George  W. 


Perkins  resigns  as  vice-president  and  chairmau  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Hew  York  Life  Insurance 
Conipany. 

December  IS.— The  ofBcers  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  institutions  headed  by  James  R. 
Walnb,  resign  in  favor  of  representatives  of  theCbicago 
Clearing  House  As.'wciation  ;  depositors  are  paid  in  full. 

December  19.— The  Salvation  Army  in  England  re- 
ceives from  George  Herring  agiftoftS00,00a  to  carry  out 
its  scheme  of  home  colonization. 

OBITUARY. 

November  33.— Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  the  German 
tragedian,  65  —  Prof.  Sir  John  Bttrdoa  -  Sanderson, 
M.D.,  F,R.S.  (Oxford),  76. 

November  34. — Nahum  Meir  Schaikewitz,  a  popular 
Yiddish  novelist  and  playwright,  56. 

November  25.— Mrs.  Mary  Kidder,  the  well-known 
American  hymn- writer,  86. 

November  36.— Former  Judge  Charles  E.  Dyer,  of 
Milwaukee,  Tl, 

November  37.— Ex-Chief  Justice  Isaac  M.  Blodgett, 

of  the  New  Hampshire   Supreme    Court,   TO Gen. 

Joseph  Lancaster  Brent,  of  the  Confederate  army,  96 
....Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  37. 

November28.— Joseph  Swift  Whistler,  a  well-known 
art  critic  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  45. 

November  30.— Rev.  Ensign  McChesney,  D.D.,  at 
Syracuse  University,  60. 

December  1, — Dr.  Ambrose  L.  Ranney,  of  New  York 
City,  57. 

December  2.— Sir  Clinton  Edward  Bawkins,  partner 
in  the  London  banking  house  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  461 

December  3. — John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations,"  86. 

December  4, — Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and  his- 
torian, T2 — William  J,  McMurray,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Health,  63. 

December  5. — James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  American 

consul-general  in  Mexico  City,  44 Capt.  Woodbury 

Kane,  of  New  York  City,  46. 

December  6,— William  H.  Thompson,  treasurer  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  E^^positlon  Company,  75. 

December  8.— United  States  Senator  John  H.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Oregon,   70 Grand    Rabbi    Zadoc   Kahu,   of 

France,  66, 

December  9, — Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb,  Regius 
professor  of  Greek  and  member  of  Parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  04 Henry    Holmes,    formerly  a 

well-known  English  musician,  56. 

December  11.— Edward   Atkinson,   the  well-known 

social  and  political  economist  of  Boston,  78 Prof. 

George  W.  Miltdiberger,  a  well-known  Baltimore  phy- 

Deeember  14. — Gen.  Herman  Haupt,  a  vetoran  of 

the  Civil  War  an^  a  well-known  civil  engineer,  88 

William  Sharp,  the  English  writer,  author  of  the 
works  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Miss  Fiona 
Macleod,"  50. 

December  17. — Prof.  S.  Slsnhope  Orris,  of  Princeton 
University,  70. 

December  18,— Gen.  Rafael  Gonzales  Pacheco,  for 
many  years  prominent  in  Venezuelan  politics,  60. 


CARTOONS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


—From  UiB  Jounml  (Minneapolis). 


The  Cmt  dbeg  not  doubt  the  unswervinR  loyalty  o(  the  "** 

Co8»ck.-St.  Petersburg  cable.  P^^  ^^^  p^  (BlDghamwn). 

From  the  Inter-Octan  (ChlcBgn). 
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lA.— From  tha^inerlcon  (Now  York|. 


powers  have  decided  on  making  an 
oHse  the  Sultan  should  cootinue  i 
.nian  dlfflcult)-.) 

From  Puneh  (London). 
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■an  CliftuviniBtaarpcriticli'initthBlrambBBsmdgt 

ton  for  iK'lnt!  too  pro-AuiKricftn. 

ini  the  Ahiilwlt  JaenlUmi  IMeiico  Cityl. 


ro  been  through  it  all.    You  have  my  Bympnthy."  ^he  isle  of  pinks  i^okiso 

From  the  Prta  (Philadelphia),  proni  the  Proa  (Bingli«mton). 
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n  the  Joamal  <MiDllBBpolls). 


At  last  the  Bear  breaks  tbroDgh  all  lionda. 


GENDAnxE   (Emperor  William):    **I  thought  I  beard  a 
n.„.  ...   ...  BtrariBB  noise  in  your  house.    Do  yon  want  any  help!" 

WiU  tnatbe  rp„^  Czak:   "Thank  you.    Everything  la  going  for  the 


Ynaa  KtaMeraiatf^h  (Berlin). 
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From  the  Cfimnfcle  (Chicago). 


n  the  TrOi'ane  (CbicaKO). 


From  the  2. 


T  AU-— TH«  TAHi 


FroiQ  the  Siiaht»man-Rcview  (Spokane). 
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From  the  Evcniiiv  IfiTliI  (New  York). 


Nero  :  "  No  more  of  those  tame  glodlatorUl  flgbts ;  < 
ball  iB  the  real  thlngl  "- 

From  ihe  Br'iiihlipi  Eoule  (New  York). 


»  vNivEKstrr,  a 

From  the  Spiilicniiitihttcrltu'  (Spokane). 


From  the  IVttiune  {Chicago).  NiVT  famous."— From  the  RKord-Herata  (ChloMID), 


THE    LIBERALS   AGAIN    AT  THE    HELM    IN 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 

■  BY  W.   T.    STEAU. 


THE  British  constitution,  which  is  not  a,  con- 
stitution at  all,  is  full  of  anomalies,  para- 
doxes, and  contradicttiniE,  but  of  all  its  curious 
and  unexpected  eccentricitifs  there  is  none  so 
ftin&zing  as  tlie  race-borse  rapidity  with  which 
it  provides  for  a  com- 
plete change  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  empire. 
In  almost  every  depart- 
ment, the  constitution  ia 
slow  in  its  moveinenta 
and  cuiubrouB  in  its  ac- 
tion. Butin  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  constitu- 
tional revolution  which 
is  involved  in  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  entire  person- 
nel .of  the  central  gov- 
emmentand  the  transfer 
of  all  authority  from  one 
party  to  its  political  op- 
ponent the  British  con- 
■titatioD  surpasses'  all 
others  in  the  speed  and 
facility  of  its  operation. 
John  Bull,  who  provides 
checka  and  couuter- 
. checks  against  any  rapid 
ilteration  in  his  political 
trrangements,  and  who 
often  seems  to  think  it 
more  important  to  pro- 
vide a  brake  than  to  ere- 
ite  a  motor,  in  this  one 
lopremely  important 
crisis  sacrifices  every- 
thing in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to 
change  his  ministers  in  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  time. 

When  the  month  of  November  closed,  Mr. 
Balfour,  supported  by  a  majority  of  7  6  members 
in  a  House  of  670,  was  prime  minister  of  the 
Kbg.  Every  office  in  tlie  state  was  held  by 
Unionist  ministers  of  his  own  appointment,  all 
of  whom  were  loyal  in  their  suppoi't  of  the  ad- 
niinistration,  which  underhimself  and  his  uncle, 
l*rd  Salisbury,  had  governed  the  empire  since 
1885,  with  three  years'  intermission  from  1892- 
SS.    His  authority  there  was  none  to  dispute. 


The  Parliament  elected  in  1900  had  still  another 
year  of  life.  His  working  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  ten  to  one.  The  by-elections,  it 
was  true,  had  been  goin^  steadily  against  liim 
for  the  last  three  years,  but  a  working  majority 
of  70  bears  a  good  deal 
of  nibbling,  and  so  long 
as  it  remained  faithful 
no  one  could  force  a  dis- 
solution.  The  majority 
of  the  British  newspa- 
pers, every  morning  and 
evening,  proclaimed  the 
excellence  of  his  rule 
and  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  describing  the 
sad  catastrophe  which 
would  overwhelm  the 
country  if  the  opposi- 
tion, by  any  sad  mis- 
chance, were  to  return 


(The  Liberal  Premier  of  England. 


In  'the  first  days  of 
December, however,  Mr. 
Balfour  decided  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  it. 
He  had  spent  the  last 
two  years  in  balancing 
himself  upon  the  tight- 
rope of  ambiguity  be- 
tween the  protectionist 
and  the  free-trade  sec- 
tions of  his  own  party. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  become  impatient,  and,  in 
response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  Mr.  Balfour 
to  prolong  the  period  of  indecision,  had  emphat- 
ically hoisted  the  banner  of  a  tax  on  American 
and  foreign  wheat  in  order  to  give  half:a-dollar 
a  quarter  preference  to  the  wheat  of  Canada. 
Mr.  Balfour  thereupon  incontinently  resolved  to 
resign.  He  did  not  consult  his  party.  He  in- 
timated his  intention  to  his  cabinet,  and  then,  on 
Monday,  December  4,  he  placed  his  resignation  ' 
in  the  hands  of  the  King.  On  the  same  day,  the 
King  sent  for  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
and  appointed  him  prime  minister  in  Mr.  Bi 
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four's  place.  By  the  following  Monday  tlie  new 
prime  luiniBter  had  got  together  his  cabinet,  and 
had  Bubmitted  their  names  to  tlie  King  for  hie 
approval.  Approved  they  were,  and  forthwith 
the  retiring  ministers  surrendered  the  seals  of 
office,  vacated  their  respective  departments,  which 
were  promptly  taken  possesBion  of  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and,  hey,  presto !  the  great  transforma- 
tion act  was  done. 

It  had  all  the  suddenness  and  the  unexpected- 
ness of  B  scene  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  In 
less  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  personnel  of 
the  central  administration  was  changed.  Every 
office  was  handed  over  from  politicians  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  their  Liberal  opponents. 
From  bottom  to  top.  no  vestige  of  the  old  min- 
istry was  left  in  existence.  No  revolution  could 
have  made  a  cleaner  sweep,  and  in  every  gov- 
ernment office  power  was  transferred  to  the  men 
who  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  constantly 
in  opposition  more  or  less  violent  to  the  men 
whom  they  replaced.  Yet  so  perfectly  is  the 
machinery  of  the  British  constitution  braced  up 
to  secure  this  rapid  transfer  of  power  from 
party  to  party  tliat  in  no  part  of  the  empire,  at 
home  or  oversea,  was  there  even  a  momentary 
arrest  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  admin- 
istration, no  jar  in  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
mechanism  of  finance.  The  empire  had  changed 
its  rulers  without  strain  or  friction.  Some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that,  when- 
ever the  dissolution  came,  it  would  come  like  a  . 
thief  in  the  night.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  when  lie  found  he  could  no  longer 
postpone  a  dissolution  his  whole  administration 
disappeared  with  the  silence  and  celerity  of  a 
thief  ia  the  niglit.  Britishers,  who  are  painfully 
conscious  of  the  bungling  delay  with  whicli 
their  political  machinery  often  works,  may  bo  par- 
doned for  a  little  complacency  when  they  con- 
template tUe  one  occasion  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
its  movements  beats  even  rpvoliitionary  records. 


Mr.  Balfour's  action  in  resigning  instead  of 
himself  dissolving  Parliament  was  a  smart  polit- 
ical maneuver,  unhappily  too  characteristic  of 
his  decadence.  The  Liberals  naturally  desired 
that  the  country  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  polls  on  the  clear  issue  raised  by 
the  record  of  ten  years  of  Tory  administration. 
They  regarded  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  party  as  V>e- 
ing  in  the  dock,  and  before  they  took  office  they 
wished  to  have  the  verdict  of  the  country  re- 
turned by  the  votes  of  the  electors.  But  this, 
for  equally  obvious  reasons,  Mr.  Balfour  wished 
to  avoid.  By  resigning  now,  he  compelled  his 
opponents  to  undertake  the  task,  first  of  form- 


ing a  new  administration,  with  all  the  risks  which 
it  involves  of  personal  slight  and  sectional  dif- 
ferences, and,  secondly,  of  facing  the  risk  of  any 
untoward  incident  arising  in  the  next  few  weeks 
which  might  be  used  against  the  new-bom  gov- 
ernment. It  also  would  enable  them  to  obscure 
to  &  certain  extent  the  real  issue  before  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  simply  voting  for  or  against  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  administration,  they  would  be 
asked  to  express  their  opinion  upon  a  new  min- 
istry, which  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing the  country  a  taste  of  its  quality.  But  as 
Mr.  Balfour  could  not  be  compelled  to  stay  in 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out,  and 
as  it  was  such  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  him  on  any 
terms,  the  Liberals  consented  to  face  the  dis- 
advantages of  taking  office  before  the  diaaoln- 
tion.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban nerman  accepted 
the  King's  commission  and  at  once  set  about 
forming  a  government. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Balfour's  maneuver  seemed 
as  if  it  were  about  to  achieve  a  small  measure 
of  success.  The  Unionists,  being  themselves 
hopelessly  divided  on  the  question  of  the  tariff, 
pinned  all  their  hopes  upon  dividing  the  Lib- 
erals by  raising  the  old  war  cry  of  the  union 
versus  Home  Rule.  It  was  known  that  Lord 
Rosebery,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  held 
office  at  one  time  as  Home  Hule  premier  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Irish  vote,  had  become  an  apostate 
from  the  faith.  He  had  carried  with  him  in 
his  desertion  tlic  few  but  influential  members 
of  the  Liberal  League,  which  he  had  formed 
just  as  the  Boer  war  was  ending,  to  enable  him 
to  stand  out  before  ihe  nation  as  the  one  indis- 
pensable leader  of  the  Liberal  [larty.  A  certain 
section  of  the  Nonconformists,  irritated  at  the 
way  in  which  the  Irish  members  had  supported 
the  denominational  educational  policy  of  the 
government,  had  weakened  in  their  devotion  to 
Home  Rule.  .Many  electors  who  had  left  the 
Liberal  party  wlion  Mr.  (ilailstone  became  a 
Home  iSiilcr  had  been  forced  back  into  its  ranks 
by  their  disgust  at  the  jingoism  of  the  Unionist 
governmenr.  hut  they  had  not  in  any  way  abated 
their  dislike  of  Home  Rule.  It  was.  believed 
that  when  the  Liberals  set  about  the  business 
of  constructing  their  caliinet  and  framing  their 
policy  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  Irish  ques- 
tion could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself,  and  then  a 
Liberal  party,  split  by  Home  Rule,  might  be  de- 
feated by  a  Unionist  party  split  by  protection. 

The  Liberal  leaders,  however,  wore  well  aware 
of  the  calculations  of  their  opponents.  They 
knew  that  they  themselves  were  of  one  mind  on 
the  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection,  and  on 
that  issue  they  were  determined  the  election 
must  be  fought.      On  the  subject  of  Irish  policy 
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conBtituents  in  .Stirling,  made  public  the  ac- 
cepted declaration  of  Liberal  policy  in  Ireland, 
— Mr.  Haldane  following  suit  almoat  immediately 
after.  Their  joint  declaration  made  no  stir.  It 
was  expected,  and  was  indeed  inevitable  under 
the  circumstances. 

Of  THE    CABINET. 


Fere  equally  agreed  in  recognizing  the  im- 
lility  of  carrying  a  Home  Rule  bill  through 
^yuse  of  Lords  unless  after  an  appeal  to 
onstituencies  on  the  direct  issue,  for  or 
it  Home  Rule.  TLathad  been  the  issue  in 
and  the  response  of  the  country  had  been 
itakable.  Until  an  equally  clear  and  em- 
;  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  Home 
were  given  by  the  country,  the  House  of 
1  would  undoubtedly  reject  the  bill.  Home 
in  the  coming  Parliament  was  therefore  an 
sibilily.  But  as  the  Liberal  party  was 
ed  to  Home  Rule,  when  they  can  carry  it 
eh,  they  were  bound  to  do  all  that  they 
in  the  new  Parliament  to  bring  the  Irish 
listration  into  harmony  with  Irish  ideas. 
J  to  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
ime  Rule  when  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
onal  game  rendered  this  a  possibility. 
;  whole  matter  was  carefully  discussed  be- 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannonnan  and  Mr. 
th.  A  thorough  agreement  was  estab- 
The  terms  in  which  the  Liberal  policy 
ition  to  Ireland  were  to  be  announced  were 
unicated  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  his  fellow-Lib- 
Leaguers,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  Edward 
and  were  by  them  entirely  approved.  Then 
-enry  Campbell-Bannerman,  addressing  his 


As  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman — whom 
it  is  customary  to  describe  briefly  as  "  C.-B." — 
proceeded  with  the  formation  of  his  cabinet  he 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  none  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 
Balfour  had  hoped  would  prove  so  embarrassing 
to  the  Liberal  leader.  His  colleagues  rallied 
around  'him  with  perfect  loyalty,  and,  in  a 
fashion  rare  in  the  formation  of  cabinets,  showed 
no  disposition  to  insist  upon  being  appointed  to 
the  posts  which  they  fancied.  There  was  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  of  the  incoming 
ministers  made  the  appointment  to  any  particu- 
lar post  the  condition  of  his  adhesion,  to  the 
ministry.  Neither  was  tbere  any  hitch  as  to 
the  programme. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  had  been 
out  of  office  since  1895,  there  were  very  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  previous  Liberal  cabinet  still  in 
Parliament.  Lord  Rosebery,  by  bis  disagree- 
ment with  the  other  Liberal  leaders  on  the 
question  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  had  rendered  him- 
self impossible.  Lord  Spencer,  who  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  be  the  Liberal  premier,  was 
hors  de  combat.  Lord  Kipon  was  too  old  for  any 
active  work  ;  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  although  seven- 
ty-five years  old.  has  vigorous  health,  but  as  he 
had  practically  done  nothing  for  his  party  for 
ten  years,  he  ought  to  have  been  shelved,  but 
had  to  be  placated  by  a  sinecure.  Sir  Charles 
Silke,  another  ex-Liberal  minister,  had  done 
nothing  for  that  rehabilitation  of  his  character 
which  he  himself  had  publicly  promised  should 
take  place.  Mr.  Acland  and  Mr.  Arnold  Morley 
were  no  longer  in  Parliament.  Of  his  former 
colleagues,  the  prime  minister  could  only  muster 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  who  will  be  the  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lord  Burgh- 
clerc  (formerly  minister  of  agriculture  and  Lord 
Carnarvon's  brother-in-law).  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  James  Bryce,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith.  As  cabinets  contain  from 
sixteen  to  nineteen  members,  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  new  blood. 

In  arranging  his  cabinet,  Sir  Henry  bad  only 
one  serious  difficulty  to  overcome.  This  was 
the  conviction  entertained  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  is 
now  sixty-nine  years  old,  ought  to  retire  to  the 
upper  house.     To  be  prime  minister  and  leader 


(Lord  Chancellor.} 


of  tlie  House  of  Comnions  is  a  serious  tax  upon 
the  health  of  the  strongest  man.  The  Liberals 
were  dangerously  weak  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
What,  then,  was  more  natural  than  tliat  Sir 
Henry  shoulfl  take  a  peerage  and  be  prime  min- 
ister and  leader  of  the  upper  house  ?  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
arrangement,  so  convinced  that  it  was  not  only 
the  best,  but  absolutely  the  only  workable,  ar- 
rangement, that  he  point-blank  refused  to  join 
the  ministry  unless  Sir  Henry  did  go  to  the 
upper  bouse.  Sir  Henry  and  the  Liberal  party 
as  a  whole  held  the  other  view.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  was  quite  sure  he  was  right.  And  as  Sir 
Henry  did  not  see  his  way  to  oblige  Sir  Edward 
and  disoblige  all  the  rest  of  the  party,  there 
seemed  no  way  out  of  the  deadlock.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  the  difficulty  was  happily  surmount- 
ed. Sir  Henry  is  to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords 
some  time,  but  for  the  present  he  remains  in  tbe 
House  of  CbmmonB  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  be- 
comes secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

This  little  hitch  having  been  happily  sur- 
mounted, the  work  of  cabinet-making  proceeded 
apace,  and  on  December  II,  seven  days  after 
Mr.  Balfour  had  resigned,  the  new  administra- 
tion was  practically  complete. 


The  following  brief  description  of  tbe  per- 
Bonnel  of  some  of  the  new  ministers,  whose  power 
will  be  most  significant  to  Britain  and  America, 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  Americans  : 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerinan,  the  prime 
minister,  is  a  Scotchman,  like  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.     He  has  sat  thirty-seven  years 


without  a  break  for  tbe  famous  Scotch  town  of 
Stirling.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  married, 
but  with  no  children.  He  would  have  been 
elected  Speaker  in  1893  but  tor  the  veto  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  who  did  not  wish  to,  lose  his  secretary 
tor  war.  It  was  on  a  vote  ot  censure  on  hia 
conduct  at  the  war  office  ill  regard  to  tbe  supply 
of  cordite  for  small-arms  ammunition  that  Lord 
Rosebery'a  government  was  defeated  ona"snap" 
division  in  1 895.  '■  C--B."  was  selected  as  leader 
of  the  opposition  in  the  Comnions  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  1H97.  Since 
then  he  has  kept  the  party  together  and  led  it  to 
victory.  He  incurred  the  fierce  denunciation  of 
Tories  by  the  sturdy  and  uncompromising  way 
in  which  he  opposed  the  unjust  war  in  South 
Africa,  lie  is  a  stout,  tough,  impertur liable, 
honest  Liberal  of  the  old-tashioned  scliool,  who 
has  always  played  the  game  and  played  it  straight. 
Ho  is  devoted  to  peace,  is  a  good  friend  of 
America,  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  French  alliance. — which  he  regards  as  the 
traditional  policy  of  Scotland, — detests  the  at- 
tempt to  make  bad  blood  between  England  and 
Germany,  is  in  favor  of  an  riiteiitc  with  Russia, 
and  loathes  iniUtarism  with  hie  whole  soul. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  foreign  minister,  ranks 
next  to  the  prime  minister  in  the  importance  of 
his  office.  He  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  North- 
umbrian whose  estates  lie  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Scottisli  border.  He  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Northeastern  Railway,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
great  routes  to  Scotland.  He  is  forty-three 
years  old,  and  has  no  children.  He  is  the  cousin 
of  Earl  Grey,  the  governor-general  of  Canada. 
He  is  a  clear  and  forcible  speaker.     He  served 
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his  apprenticesbip  in  adrainiBtration  as  under 
lecretary  to  Lord  Rosebery,  and  went  witli  thei 
royal  commission  whose  repoi-t  was  the  basis  for 
Che  efforts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  forlorn  British  colonies  in  distant 
p&rts.  The  chief  fault  in  his  character  as  a  pol- 
itician is  that  he  is  much  more  interested  in  ids 
gardens  and  in  his  fishing  than  in  politics.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Liberal  League,  and  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  the  Japanese  alliance 
and  the  French  entente.  He  may  be  as  steady 
uid  as  good  &  foreign  secretary  as  Iiord  Lans- 
downe,  and  he  is  pledged  to  carry  on  the  policy  • 
of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheqaer,  deputy  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  a  capable  man  of  the  law,  fifty-three 
years  old,  with  good  forensic  capacity  for  de- 
bate. ,  Ho  was  an  able  home  secretary  in  the  last 
Liberal  administration,  and  he  will  he  Sir  Henry's 
successor  as  leack-r  of  the  House  when  "C.-B." 
goes  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  a  man  with- 
out enthusiasm,  and  has  aged  much  of  late  years 
by  trying  to  combine  the  practice  of  the  law  and 
the  pursuit  of  society  with  political' life,  A\ 
thou^  not  a  Scotchman,  but  a  Yorkslii reman, 
Mr.  Asquith,  like  llr.  Morley,  sits  for  a  Scotch 
constituimcy. 

Lord  Elgin,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  is 
a  staid,  sensible  Scottisli  peer  who  made  a  re- 
ipectable  viceroy  of  India  and  a  painstaking 
president  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  South 
African  War.  He  also  helped;  as  head  of  the 
commission,  to    settle  the  difficulty  occasioned 


by  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  the 
property  of  the  Scoaish  Free  Church.  Much 
will  depend  upon  who  is  his  under  secretary  in 
the  Commons.     Lord  Elgin  is  married. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  as  the  secretary  for  India, 
is  an  appointment  dictated  more  by  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  a  high  enough  office  for  so 
distinguished  and  influential  a  man. than  from 
any  innate  capacity  or  acquired  knowledge  of 
Indian  aSairs  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley.  Mr. 
Morley  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  lieutenant  and  is 
Mr,  Gladstone's  biographer.  As  an  adminis- 
trator he  will  be  painstaking,  and  as  a  platform 
speaker  and  a  deliverer  of  set  orations  he  is  ad- 
mirable. But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
be  no  grave  internal  or  external  crisis  in  India 
during  his  stay  at  the  India  office.  He  is  sixty- 
seven,  married,  but  childless.  He  was  a  stanch 
pro-Boer,  and  is  a  stalwart  Home  Ruler. 

Mr.  Richard  B,  Haldane,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war,  is  a  Scotchman  with  German 
training  and  Jesuitical  temperament,  with  a  nat- 
ural gift  for  intrigue  ripened  by  much  exercise, 
— a  man  in  whom  many  people  believe  and  more 
people  distnist,  but  who  believes  supremely  in 
himself.      He  is  forty  nine,  and  unmarried. 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  chief  secietary  for  Ire- 
land, is  the  only  Irishman  in  the  cabinet.  He 
is  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  from  "Wales  who  sits 
for  Aberdeen,  having  left  Ireland  so  long  ago 
that  most  people  believe  him  to  be  a  Scotch- 
man. The  post  is  uncongenial.  Mr,  Bryce  is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  government,  but 
he  is  not  tough  e^nough  for  the  Irish  office.     Mr. 
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Bryce  is  aixty-eeven,   and   married,   but  chiJd- 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Glfldatone,  who  was  whip,  or 
party  manager,  for  the  opposition,  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  GlaiJatone,  and  one  of  the  few  English  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinot.  He  sits  for  Leeds,  is  fifty-one 
years  old,  and  has  recently  married.  He  wanted 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  he  was  gen' 
eraily  marked  out  to  be  homo  secretary.  He  is 
a  hard-working,  straightforward  Lil>eral,  with 
little  of  his  father  in  him  but  liis  name. 

Sir  Robert  T.  Reid,  the  lord  chancellor,  is  a 
Scot  of  the  Scots,  a  pro-Boer  of  the  pro- Boers, 
and  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals.  Probably  no 
more  stalwart  Radical  ever-sat  in  the  Woolsack. 

Lord  Tweedmouth,  leader  of  the  Housa  of 
Lords,  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty,  ia  a  Scotch- 
man, Marjoribanks  by  name.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  Liberal  wliip  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  well  connected  socially,  a  man 
competent  rather  than  capable,  married  to  Lord 
BaudolphCliurchiirsaister,  and  fifty  sixyearsold. 

Mr.  David  Lloyd-George,  the  pi-esident  of  the 
Board  of  Ti-ade,  is  a  very  witty,  wiry  Welshman 
who  has  fought  hie  way  up  by  sheer  pluck  and 
indomitable  energy.  He  ia  the  leader  of  the 
Welsh  people  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Xon- 
comformist  revolt.  No  one  put  up  so  gallant  a 
fight  as  he  did  for  the  Boera  in  the  late  war. 
He  is  forty-two  years  old,  married,  with  children. 

Mr.  John  Burna,  the.  firat  Labor  member  to 
enter  an  English  cabinet,  ia  a  Scotchman  who 
aita  for  a  London  constituency.  He  ia  ao  well 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  aea  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  than  that  ho  is  a  sound  pru- 


Boer,  a  stanch  free-trader,  an  extremely  good 
apeaker,  andadownright  honest  man.  He  is  forty- 
aeven,  and  haaawife  and  one  child.  As  president 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  he  will  have  to 
deal  with  the  unemployed  and  poor-law  reform. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet,  but  we  paaa  at  once 
to  the  more  iinportantoutaidere  holding  office  but 
not  within  the  charmed  circle. 

The  most  important  of  tlieae  is  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  ia  thirty-one  years  old,  whom 
'■  O.-B,"  at  (me  time  designed  to  admit  to 
the  cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  On  second 
thought,  and  in  full  agreement  with  Winston, 
he  decided  to  give  him  the  most  important  post 
outside  the  (.'abinet,  that  of  under  secretary  for 
the  colonies.  The  latter  post  has  placed  him  in 
the  position  of  being  representative  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  Commons,  and  will  pit  him  against 
Mr,  Cliamborlain  on  all  debates  on  preference. 
Next  to  him  comes  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  goes 
back  to  Dublin  as  lord  lieutenant  with  his 
wife  til  represent  to  the  Irish  the  good-will  of 
the  Liberals  to  their  nation. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  a  whole  fry  of  under  secretaries. 
But -it  is  the  mi'n  named  above  who  give  the 
administratiotL  ics  distinctive  cliaracteristicB.  It 
is  an  adminiKtralion  which  fi<>m  top  to  bottom 
is  Scotclu  Tlie  leaders  in  both  honsea  »re 
Scotch.  The  lord  chancellor  ia  Scotch.  So  are 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  for 
the  war  office.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
sits  tor  a  Scotch  constituency.  So  do  the  secre- 
tuHi'B  for  India  and  thi;  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
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land.  John  Burns  is  a  Scotchman.  Tho  only 
EngliBhmen  not  connected  with  Scotland  in  the 
cabinet  are  more  or  leas  "stufGng."  The  one 
briUiant  new  Englishman  is  a  Welshman. 

THE    POLICY  pP   THE    NEW   QOVEBNHENT. 

The  policy  oi  the  new  government  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  policy  which  its  membere  pur- 
ffiied  in  opposition.  In  foreign  policy  it  will  do 
its  atmost  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  continu- 
ity. It  will  repudiate  none  of  its  predecessors' 
engagements.  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  take  up 
flM  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the 
point  irhere  he  dropped  it,  and  will  endeavor  so 
to  act  that  no  one  at  the  other  end  oC  the  wire 
■  will  know  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  per- 
tonnel  of  the  administration.  In  colonial  policy 
it  will  welcome  every  overture  made  by  the  col- 
onies for  a  closer  union  with  the  mother  country, 
but  it  will  scrupulously  refrain  from  any  at- 
tempt to  force  the  pace  of  federation.  It  will 
hold  the  colonial  conference  which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain hoped  to  use  as  a  protectionist  weapon, 
but  it  will  point  toils  majority  recorded  at  the 
coming  election  as  rendering  all  diecussioit  of 
preferences  based  on  food  taxes  absolutely  fu- 
tile. In  South  Africa  it  will  hurry  up  the  grant 
of  responsible  government  both  in  the  Free 
State  and  in  the  Transvaal.  It  will  probably 
begin  by  sending  out  a  commission  to  inquire 
into — (1)  the  unpaid  compensation  claims,  <2) 
Chinese  labor,  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  re- 
sponsible government. 

In  Ireland  itwill,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said, 
have  a  policy  of  Home  Rule  by  installments.     It 


will  do  everything  the  Irish  Nationalists  demand 
that  can  be  granted  without  forcing  a  bi-each 
with  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  the  House  of 
Commons  or  provoke  the  veto  of  the  landed  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  of 
the  evicted  tenants  and  of  the  Catholic  University 
stand  in  the  forefront.  No  opportunity  will  be 
lost  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Home  Kule, 
and  everything  will  be  done  to  conciliate  the 
Nationalists,  who  possess  a  voting  strength  of  83 
in  the  House.  If  this  be  transferred  to  the  Con- 
servative lobby,  it  makes  a  difference  of  166  in 
the  Liberal  majority. 

In  home  affairs  it  will  be  primarily  engaged 
in  amending  the  Education  Act  and  the  Licens- 
ing Act  of  its  predecessors.  The  veto  of  the 
House  of  Lords  will  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  wishes  of  the  Nonconformists  and 
the  temperance  reformers.  But  it  will  do  what 
it  can  in  both  directions.  The  question  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  one  great  crux 
of  the  new  administration.  It  may  deal  with 
the  land  laws,  but  not  at  first.  Nor  is  it  like- 
ly that  it  will  attempt  to  disestabHsh  either  the 
Welsh  or  the  Scottish  Church, 

Tho  navy  will  be  maintained  at  its  present 
strength.  The  army  expenditure  will  be  re- 
duced, and,  it  Mr.  Hsldane  is  fortunate,  reduced 
very  considerably.  There  will  be  a  strong 
movement  in  favor  of  general  physical  training 
of  the  whole  nation,  but  conscription  will  be 
treated  as  a  thing  abhorred.  The  volunteer 
forces  will  be  developed,  and  a  determined 
effort  made  to  make  the  regular  army  efficient. 
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BY  AGNES  C.    LAUT. 


I. 

CHRISTMASTIDE  Ml  flood  in  England  ;  but 
not  for  tlie  vast  and  ragged  army  of  the 
unemployed  !  Not  for  the  ghastly  processions, 
— 12,000  men  and  boys  in  line, — under  flags 
with  inscriptions  like  the  snarl  of  a  beast  at  bay. 
"  Curse  your  charity  I  "  "  Give  us  a  chance  I  " 
"Ife  don't  want  charity;  loe  want  justice!" 
"  Give  us  work,  .not  alms!"  It  is  a  hideous 
specter,  this  problem  of  England's  unemployed, 
— the  Phantom  at  the  Feast. — able-bodied  men 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  driven  desperate 
with  want,  literally  fainting  in  the  streets  from 
hunger,  in  the  center  of  the  richest  capital  in 
the  richest  empire  of  the  world.  It  meets  you 
everywhere, — Anxious  Fright, Want,  Rags,  Hun- 
ger, flaunting  their  shame  in  your  face,  un- 
ashamed because  they  are  desperate.  You  no- 
tice a  ragged  man  running  abreast  your  cab. 
one,  two,  three,  four  miles,  perhaps  half  the 
length  of  the  city.  To  beg?  No,— on  the 
chance  of  getting  twopence  by  keeping  your 
skirts  from  touching  the  wheel  when  you  step 
from  the  cab.  Or  you  hear  singing  outside  your 
window  Organ  grinders ''  No;  but  able-bodied 
workmen  in  flutteiing  tatters,  an  old  newspaper 
across  the  chest  m  place  of  shirt,  boots  that 
soak  up  the  filth  of  the  street  like  a  sponge, — 
able  bodied  workmen  under  the  draggled  flag, 
"  Unemployed,"  singing  some  ballad  of  "Mer- 
rie  England  '  on  the  chance  of  pennies  from  the 
windows.  Or  your  cab  is  caught  in  a  jam  at 
Charing  Cross.  What  is  the  excitement  that 
draws  the  crowd  1  "  No  excitement,"  your  Lon- 
don friends  assure  yo\i^"it's  only  a  procession 
of  the  unemployed  ;  and  we're  getting  used  to 
them."  Or  you  pick  up  the  daily  paper.  Tea 
columns  to  politics  ;  one-column  interview  with 
some  great  man  on  the  ways  to  alleviate  dis- 
tress ;  notice  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
poor  laws,^ — a  work,  by  the  way,  which  will  take 
years  ;  report  of  the  Queen's  Fund  for  the  Un- 
employed ,^wlnch,  except  for  two  small  amounts, 
has  not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  been  distributed  ; 
and  tucked  away  in  obscure  type  such  items 
as  the  death  of  a  man  on  the  Embankment  from 
starvation,  or  the  suicide  of  a  woman  because  she 
could  not  bear  the  cry  of  her  children  for  food. 
Or  you  follow  the  rejwrta  of  the  police  court. 


pressionaHS  "Stick  together,  boys  ! "  "Cursetheir  char- 
ity ;  wewantworki"  "  We  want  work,  and  no  aristo- 
cratic humbug '."  Constable  warned  tbem  to  go  away, 
but  they  refused.  TraBlc  was  obHtruct«d,  bo  he  took 
them  ia  custody.  Questioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  pris- 
oner replied :  "  Undoubtedly  we  refused  to  go  away. 
We  have  tried  honestly  to  get  work,  but  have  been 
bounded  down."  The  Lord  Mayor:  "I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  What  have  you  to  answer  to  the 
charge?"  Prisoner:  "Ihavel)een  treated  worse  than 
a  brute.  It  we  cannot  get  work,  there  is  nothing  but 
death."  The  LordMayor ;  "I  won't  listen  to  that  sort 
of  abuse  of  the  public.  They  are  doing  their  best  tor 
the  honest  unemployed.  This  is  the  sort  of  reward  you 
give  the  public.  I  cannot  do  less  than  fine  you  twenty 
shillings  each,  or  fourteea  days'  imprisonment." 

Need  we  ask  what  the  attitude  ot  those  pris-  ■ 
oners  will  be  toward  justice  when  they  come 
out  of  prison  ?  The  country  is  taking  better 
care  of  them  because  they  broke  the  law,  is  tak- 
ing better  care  of  its  thieves  and  penitentiary 
birds  and  murderers,  than  it  does  of  the  house- 
less wanderers,  who  flit  like  shadows  of  an  un- 
der-world, dumb  with  hopelessness. 

11. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  nothing  is  being  done.  I  venture  to 
say  that  such  a  wave  of  public  awakening  never 
passed  over  England  as  the  sympathy  now  at 
work  for  the  unemployed.  The  Queen's  Fund 
for  the  Unemployed  has  now  reached  half  a 
million  dollars,  and  will  be  still  larger  by  the 
time  these  words  are  in  print.  1  should  not  care 
to  say  in  round  nwinhers  how  many  thousand 
destitute  people  tho  Salvation  Army  is  nightly 
feeding  and  housing ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Carlile'a  Church  Army,  to  which  the  Morning 
Pout's  Embankment  Home  Fund  goes  si>  help- 
fully, is  doing  everywhere  in  England  what  the 
Salvation  Army  has  been  famed  for  doing.  In 
the  church,  in  the  street,  at  tlie  club,  over  after- 
noon tea  and  elaborati'  dinners,  the  unemployed 
have  become  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. They  have  even  been  elevated  to  the 
somewhat  meretricious  imiwrtanco  of  being 
used  as  a  football  by  the  politicians,  and  an 
excuse  for  tlie  ri-d  flag  with  the  death's  head  by 
the  fools,  fruTfips,  and  idiots  who  make  up  the 
ranks  of  anarchy,  "  Put  on  a  protective  tax  to 
build  up  our  own  manufactures  and  so  give  the 
unemployed  work,"  advocate  the  Unionists. 
'■  Yes,  put  on  a  tax  and  make  bread  dearer  for 
tho  starving,"  retort  the  Liberals.     ■■  Down  with 
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c&pital  and  up  with  the  red  flag  !  "  clamor  the 
agitatora.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  all 
these  remedies  seem  to  me  equally  sincere? 
Meanwhile,  aa  a  poor  woman  out  in  Whitechapel 
answered,  staring  round  on  her  starving  chib 
dren  in  an  attic  bare  of  everything  but  pawn 
tickets — bare  even  to  the  nakedness  of  her  own 
shivering  body  and  lier  children's,   "  MeaTiwkih, 

Nightly,  two  thousand  men,  wan,  shivering, 
flint  with  hunger,  huddling  together  for 
warmth,  clad  only  in  tatters  of  clothing,  line 
up  on  the  Kingsway  for  the  midnight  meal 
given  by  the  Salvation  and  Church  armies. 
Where  are  the  wives  and  sisters  and  children 
of  these  men  ?  Tbe  last  procession  of  the  nn- 
employed  numbered  some  twelve  thousand. 
Deduct  two  thousand  for  the  fakirs,  who 
inarched  smoking  pipes  under  flags  of  poverty. 
You  need  no  proof  that  the  other  ten  thousand 
are  genuine  unemployed.  Hunger  is  written  in 
their  faces.  Taking  each  marcher  as  represent- 
ing three  dependents,  where  are  the  thirty  thou- 
sand women  and  children  for  whom  these  ten 
thousand  are  unable  to  earn  bread  ?  Nightly, 
the  Salvation  Army  shelters  open  to  the  long 
lines  of  waiting  destitutes  outside  the  door  ;  but 
the  shelters  can  accommodate  only  a  few, — -two 
or  three  Imndred  beds  in  each  shelter.  When 
the  doors  close  there  are  still  long  lines  outside, 
men  and  women,  homeless,  hungry,  halt-clad, — 
I  saw  one  woman  on  a  wet,  cold  night  in  White- 
chspel  bare  to  her  breast, — men  and  women 
who  sleep  on  the  wet  pavements  till  the  police 
give  orders  to  "  move  on," 

III. 

.^fter  seeing  the  procession  of  the  unemployed, 
whose  rear  was  composed  of  several  hundred 
hoodlums,  the  red  flag  of  anarchy,  and  a  guard 
of  police,  I  think  I  asked  every  English  person 
1  met  for  three  weeks  about  the  problem.  Ex- 
planations of  the  cause  would  require  such  a 
Eve  years'  commission  as  the  government  has 
appointed  on  the  poor  laws.  On  that  I  shall  not 
touch.  Outside  General  Booth's  pamphlet,  there 
arenoauggestions  for  remedies.  National  works, 
stone-breaking,  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  palliatives,  not  remedies, 
for  conditions  that  throw  out  of  employment 
one  hundred  thousand  people  in  England  alone 
during  a  single  year.  Inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
evil  were  increasing  or  decreasing  elicited  such 
contradictory  answers  that  I  determined  to  as- 
certain for  myself,  and  drove  to  the  Salvation 
Army  headquarters  in  the  East  End. 

DesUtntioa,  said  tbe  officer,  wbo  has  been  in  charge 
o(  tbat  dliitrict  for  twenty  years,  is  on  the  increate. 


and  for  this  reason :  work  Is  jnst  as  scarce ;  but  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  work  was  as  hard  to  get ;  but 
the  people  bad  their  little  savings  to  keep  tbem  from 
the  workhouse  and  the  street,  Thi<i  year,  the  savings 
are  all  exhausted.  As  yon  will  see  [handing  me  a 
package  of  official  reports  made  by  personal  investiga- 
tion], elimiuatiug  entirely  the  question  of  the  nnftt  and 
those  who  wouldn't  take  work  if  they  could  get  it,  not 
counting  professional  paupers,  aud  taking  only  people 
who  have  never  before  asked  aid  and  always  before 
earned  their  living,  with  certificates  of  good  character 
from  tbe  last  employer,  there  are  thousands  of  families 
who  do  not  possess  a  thing  on  earth  but  tbe  rags  on 
their  backs  and  tbe  pawn  tickets  of  the  dismantled 
homes — men  and  women  who  are  desperate  for  work. 

Out  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  desperate  for  work 
what  proportion  cio  you  find  are  fakirs  ? 

I'll  answer  that  by  a  single  instance.  The  other 
night  a  great  crowd  of  men  stood  all  night  in  the  rain 
and  cold  on  the  docks.  These  were  not  the  usual  dock 
bauds.  They  were  men  wbo  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 
Without  letting  them  know  we  were  coming,  our  bat- 
talion  went  across  just  before  daylight  with  breakfast 
for  five  hundred  and  took  the  address  and  gfcory  of  each 
man.  While  they  were  still  at  breakfast,  we  sent  off 
another  battalion  with  the  addresses  to  investigate  each 
man's  story  before  he  had  time  to  go  home.  Out  of  .live 
hundred,  only  two  were  undeserving. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  pen  to  transcribe  the 
tragedies  of  the  personal  investigations  made  by 
the  army.  There  was  the  old  man  who  for  seven 
years  stavod  off  want  by  odd  jobs,  only  to  be 
dispossessed  by  the  Specter  at  last,  when  hus- 
band and  wife  applied  to  a  local  prison  for  shel' 
ter,  where  the  woman  died, — "of  chill,"  the  rec- 
ord says  ;  of  starvation  and  heartbreak  would, 
perhaps,  be  truer.  There  was  the  skilled  work- 
er on  boots,  an  exceptionally  good  character, 
"mother's  boots  in  pawn  for  food,  nothing  left 
to  pawn."  Or  there  was  the  day  laborer,  "  four 
children  under  fourteen,  bedclothes  in  pawn, 
furniture  all  sold  for  food,  wife  ill  of  consump- 
tion." Or  the  case  of  the  plumber,  "six  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  everything  sold  and  pawned 
for  food  and  rent,  blankets  and  boots  still  in 
pawn,  boy  kept  home  for  lack  of  clothing,  chil- 
dren all  ill  from  result  of  wet  and  cold."  Or 
the  day  laborer,  "seven  children  under  fourteen, 
everything  in  pawn,  no  blankets,  no  boots,  child 
dying  of  want."  Another  report  ends  pathetic- 
ally with  the  words  "  everything,  even  husband's 
shirt,  in  pawn  ;  this  woman  is  bewildered." 

Is  it  any  wonder  ?  All  England  is  bewildered 
at  the  spectacle  of  good  workmen  ground  down 
into  the  vortex  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
ofGcial  reports  contain  the  names  of  all  cases 
and  addresses  which  I  do  not  give  ;  and  the 
list  might  be  continued  down  into  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

1  hurried  from  the  men's  shelter.  It  la  not 
good  to  see  thousands  of  able-bodied  men, 
hunger  in  their  faces,  something  between  mad- 
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neBS  and  reBcntment  in  their  eyee,  clinging  to 
tbeir  place  in  the  line  of  homeleas  wanderers 
waiting  for  a  twopenny  dinner.  I  could  not 
b'ut  wonder  how  long  such  conditions  could  last 
without  turning  workmen  into  paupers  and 
paupers  into  profeseional  criminals  or  anarcb- 
ista,  for  hell  could  not  be  worse  than  the  life 
theae  men  are  living  now,  and  the  prison  would 
be  at  least  a  shelter.  As  General  Booth  recently 
said,  when  men  need  work  and  can't  get  work, 
a  remedy  must  be  found,  or  there  will  be  revo- 
lution. 

Piloted  tnrough  the  dark,  foggy  lanes  by  Sal- 
vatfon  Army  soldiers,  I  came  to  the  women's 
ahelter.  About  that  I  do  not  like  to  let  myself 
think.  The  day  before  I  had  been  looking  at  the 
glorification  of  womanhood  in  picturea  of  the 
Virgin  by  old  tnastera.  And  this  was  woman- 
hood too, — womanhood  in  a  Chriatian  land,— 
this  long  line  of  ragged,  {emaciated,  shivering 
humanity  waiting  for  the  army  shelter  to  open 
and  let  tbem  in.  These  were  not  paupers,  mind 
you  !  They  are  women  who  work  when  work 
is  to  be  got,  and  never  beg,  and  pay  twopence 
for  food  and  shelter  in  the  lodgings.  There 
was  no  loud  talking,  no  flaunting  of  this  desti- 
tution in  your  face.  There  was  just  a  very  ter- 
rible numb  silence  in  front  of  the  door.  Inside 
a  large  waiting-room  were  some  tioo  hundred 
women  resting  before  the  supper.  There  were 
old  and  young,  but  all  branded  with  the  same 
terrible  stamp  of  kinship — "Want,  Weariness, 
Hunger.  These  women  do  sixpenny  and  two- 
penny jobs,  when  they  can,  and  by  boarding  at 
the  shelter  for  twopence  manage  to  exist.  I 
say  "exist."  It  is  not  Jiving;  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  different  shelters  they  would  be 
sleeping  on  the  pavements.  Even  with  all  the 
multitudinous  charities  of  London,  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  are  rightly  shut  out  for  lack  of 
room.  How  against  such  odds  they  retain  shreds 
and  patches  of  decency  iS  a  mystery  to  me. 

All  the  Queen's  Fund,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Church  Army,  and  the  Distress  Committees  are 
doing  is  but  as  a  sieve  put  up  to  check  a  mill- 
stream.  Supposing  the  Queen's  Fund  should 
reach  a  million  dollars  (it  is  only  over  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  now),  and  you  feed  the  unem- 
ployed to-day, ^they  must  be  fed  to-morrow, 
and  the  day  after,  and  the  year  through.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  other  agencies  for  help. 
The  only  help  that  is  help  must  place  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  impregnable  rock  of  self-support. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  as  this,  that,  and  the 
other  condition  improves  the  thing  will  remedy 
itself.  It  is  not  remedying  itself.  It  is  growing 
worse  ;  only  we  are  getting  used  to  it.  What- 
ever the  cause,  there  is  the  bald  fact — there  are 


more  workers  than  there  is  work  ;  and  this,  for 

some  strange  reason,  calls  up  to  mind  the  great 
Northwest,  where  millions  and  millions  of  acres 
lie  valueless,  without  a  possessor,  not  worth  a 
cent  to  the  government  because  there  are  not  the 
people  to  work  the  lands.  What!  fdl  Canada  up 
with  English  paupers  ?  I  fancy  I  can  hear  the 
outcry  of  indignation  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  in 
my  native  land  ;  and  with  good  reason.  If 
England  insists  on  manufacturing  paupers  by 
her  atrociously  bad  poor  laws.  Canada  has  no 
wish  to  be  the  dumping  -  ground  for  London 
slums. 

But  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  paupers  at 
all.  It  deals  with  men  and  women  desperate 
for  the  privilege  of  work.  It  deals  with  men 
who  would  rather  walk  the  streets  all  night  in 
rain  and  cold,  and  sell  the  shirts  off  their  backs, 
than  ask  for  charity.  Men  of  the  soil,  men  of 
muscle,  toilers,  like  those  old  Scotch  farmers 
thrown  out  of  employment  a  century  ago  when 
the  landed  estates  were  turned  into  sheep-runs 
and  Lord  Selkirk  sent  the  first  of  settlers  from 
Scotland  to  the  Northwest.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  in  the  Northwest  was  a  great  body  of 
unemployed  in  Scotland  a  hundred  years  ago. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  thousands  to-day  where 
there  were  hundreds  then  ;  but  if  a  million  un- 
employed workers  were  poured  into  the  North- 
west there  would  still  be  room  for  ninety  million 
more  without  having  neighbors  at  closer  qaarters 
than  a  mile. 

While  General  Booth, — who,  a  former  British 
premier  declares,  is  the  only  person  who  can 
solve'  the  question  of  the  unemployed, — advo- 
cates emigration  as  the  one  remedy  for  condi- 
tions, he  has  not,  that  I  have  seen,  especially 
specified  Canada. 

Details  of  transportation,  of  caring  for  the 
immigrant  till  he  garnered  his  first  crop,  of 
discriminating  workmen  from  paupers,  would 
have  to  be  worked  out ;  but  England  is  in  the 
mood  to  work  out  tlie  question.  The  care  of 
the  immigrant  for  a  year  would  probably  divert 
Daughters  of  the  Empii-e  from  squabbles  over 
flags,  and  church  ladies  from  making  curates' 
slippers  for  South  Sea  Island  missions  ;  but  the 
results  would  justify  the  diversion.  As  for  the 
discrimination  between  paupers  and  workmen,  I 
think  that  if  the  fact  were  thoroughly  known 
that  the  foj-ty-below  climate  of  the  Northwest  is 
not  only  cold,  but  will  literally,  physically,  icily, 
freeze  a  man  stiS  unless  he  work  like  a  fury, 
the  question  of  paupers  would  solve  itself.  Scor- 
pions would  not  drive  the  charity-fed  pauper  to 
such  a  land  of  work.  Tiie  workman  would  go ; 
for  tliere  is  his  salvation. 


THE   STRIKES   AND    LOCKOUTS   OF    1905. 


BY   VICTOR   S.   YARROS. 


IT  is  a  sort  of  truism  that  Btrikee 
tants  or  symptomBof  prosperity  rather  than  of 
industrial  adversity.  The  theory  is  that  men  do 
not  take  serious  risks  on  "a  falling  market,'' 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  demands  for  wage  advances, 
shorter  workdays,  and  other  improvements  are 
made  upon  employers  when  their  profits  are  sub- 
stantial and  their  trade  prospects  bright. 

The  year  1905  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  and 
'  employment  has  been  abundant.  Certain  sec- 
tions, especially  in  the  South,  have  actually 
complained  of  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  manufac- 
turing industries.  But  the  period  of  readjust- 
ment that  a  revival  of  activity  ushers  in  must 
have  been  well  advanced  when  the  year  opened, 
for  the  twelvemonth  under  review  has  been 
characterized  by  comparative  freedom  from  war- 
fare really  disturbing  to  national  production  and 
enterprise. 

Stnke  statistics,  like  other  statistics,  may  be 
used  in  a  loose,  misleading  way.  There  are 
Btrilces  and  strikes,  and  a  few  labor-capital  con- 
tests of  one  kind  may  be  infinitely  more  signifi- 
cant— or  ominous — than  acorea  of  strikes  of 
another  kind.  To  determine  the  place  of  the 
jear  1905  in  a  philosophical  history  of  the  in- 
dastria!  and  social  movement,  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  properly  the  character  of  the  conflicts 
it  witnessed,  in  addition  to  knowing  their  num- 
ber and  distribution. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  there  were 
1,157  strikes  during  the  year  ended  October  31. 
The  record  for  the  calendar  year  1905  cannot 
be  materially  different. 

The  figures  are  distinctly  BUrprising  at  first 
sight,  bnt  oiie  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikes  of  any  year  wholly  es- 
cape, not  only  general,  but  even  local,  attention. 
It  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  learn  that  not 
more  than  107,000  working  men  and  women 
were  involved  in  the  total  number  of  strikes 
named.  The  inference  from  this  item  of  infor- 
mation coincides  with  the  general  impression 
ibat.  in  a  comparative  sense,  to  repeat,  the  year 
has  been  tolerably  peaceful.  It  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  nevertheless,  in  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  it  has  brought  home  to  organized 
labor.  It  has  taught  the  public  many  lessons, 
tbongb  the  important  strikes — those  that  were 
3iore  than  local  issaes — may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 


The  year  opened  auspiciously  with  the  settle- 
ment, by  mediation  and  arbitration,  of  the  stub- 
born Fall  River  cotton-mill  contest.  Governor 
Douglas,  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  oper- 
atives, induced  them  to  make  important  con- 
cessions, and  work  was  resumed  in  January  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  wages  under  a  promise  of  a 
subsequent  increase  if  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
should  justify  it.  The  satiBfactory  adjustment 
of  "  tho  greatest  strike  in  the  history  of  the 
textile  industry  in  America"  was  a  notable 
achievement,  for  which  Governor  Douglas  re- 
ceived high  praise,  and  it  should  have  materially 
strengthened  the  cause  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration. '  (Recently,  by  the  way,  the  wages  of 
the  cotton  operatives  were  increased  and  another 
strike  happily  averted.) 

THK   NKW   TOBK   SUBWAY    STRIKE    riASCO, 

Perhaps  it  had  that  effect,  but,  unhappily,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  incomprehensible  and  dis- 
astrous subway-elevated  strike  in  New  York 
City,  which  occurred  in  the  first  days  of  March. 
This  aflair,  foredoomed  from  the  start,  collapsed 
within  five  or  six  days.  It  might  have  injured 
the  interests  of  organized  labor  gravely  and 
deeply,  but  thanks  to  the  right  and  courageous  at- 
titude of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Elec- 
tric and  Street  Railway  Employees, — national 
organizations  to  which  thelocalunionsinvolved 
in  the  strike  owed  allegiance, — no  such  deplor- 
able result  followed. 

The_  strike  in  question  was  ordered  against 
the  Interborough  Company,  of  which  Mr.  August 
Belmont  was  (and  is)  president.  Mr.  Belmont 
had  just  been  elected  head  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  and  had  taken  an  advanced  position 
in  favor  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  in- 
dustrial difficulties.  "What  grievances,  if  any, 
the  strikers  had  was  never  made  clear;  at  any 
they  acted  abruptly,  rashly,  and,  so  far  as 


tlie 


.    the  ( 


fnpan; 


concerned,  in  direct  violation  of  a  contract. 

The  officers  of  the  local  unions,  in  ordering 
and  defending  the  strike,  in  demanding  shorter 
liours  for  all  the  employees  of  the  company, 
higher  wages  for  all  except  the  motormen,  and 
the  abolition  of  physical  tests  in  favor  of  "  prac- 
tical road  tests,"  assumed  an  attitude  that  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  traditions 
of  the  national  associations  named,  the  officers 
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of  whicli  were  ignored  and  defied.  It  is  true 
tliat  the  strikers  accused  the  company  of  bad 
faith  and  violation  of  ita  agreement  witli  their 
unions  ;  but  the  charge  was  not  substantiated 
by  any  specific,  plain  allegations,  and,  in  any 
«vent,  arbitration  should  have  been  proposed 
by  the  local  leaders  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  their  agreement  with  the  company. 

After  the  strike  had  been  precipitated  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  national 
organizations,  the  latter  were  brought  upon  the 
scene  by  the  representatives  of  labor  in  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  and  the  five  thousand 
striking  engineers  and  motormen  were  ordered 
back  to  work.  The  strike,  in  a  word,  was  repudi- 
ated by  the  national  organizations.  It  had  forfeit- 
ed public  sympathy  by  the  needless  hardships  it 
had  inflicted  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
,  depend  for  transportation  upon  the  subways  and 
the  elevated  systems,  as  well  as  by  the  tack  of. 
any  substantial  grievance  or  cause  for  complaint. 
The  strike  went  to  pieces,  and  the  defeated 
unionists  realized  their  blunder.  They  also 
realized  the  danger  of  breaking  collective  con- 
tracts and  of  disregarding  the  opinions  of  na- 
tional leaders,  whose  position,  experience,  and 
responsibilities  tend  to  gender  them  cautious 
and  reasonable. 

In  commenting  upon  this  melancholy  episode 
the  National  Civic  federation  Review  remarked 
Upon  the  "  interesting  paradox  "  it  presented. 

While  many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  trade  agreo- 
ment  by  ita  advocates  were  nullified  in  this  instance  by 
the  headstrong  local  leaders,  the  upholdiog  before  all 
the  country  of  the  responsibility  of  labor  for  its  con- 
tracts is  a  lesson  so  valuable  in  itself  and  so  beneflcial 
to  tbe  cauxe  of  industrial  peace  as  to  make  the  outcome 
of  defeat  in  reality  a  victory.  This  lesson  is  well  worth 
all  its  cost. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  influen- 
tial organs  of  union  labor  did  not  hesitate  to  con- 
demn tbe  strike  and  vigorously  criticise  the 
course  of  the  local  leaders.  One.  said  that  the 
defeat  was  richly  deserved,  while  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal  expressed  itself  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  strike  cannot  be  won  unless  the  reason  for  it  ap- 
peals to  public  symimthy,  and  bad  faitb  does  not  so  ap- 
peal. A  strike  roust  bv  Imsed  upon  grounds  of  justice 
and  reason,  and  to  remedy  conditions  that  will  bearthe 
scrutiny  of  the  Just  and  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
unjust.  The  subway  strike  lacked  these  essential  fea- 
tures and  (ailed. 

THE   CHICAGO   TEAMSTEUS. 

The  practical  unanimity  with  which  the  Xew 
York  affair  was  condemned,  and  the  moral 
drawn  therefrom,  did  not,  however,  serve  as  a 
preventive  of  another  strike  of  infinitely  greater 


importance,  one  which  was  obscure  in  its  origin, 
amazing  in  its  progress  and  complications,  and 
incomprehensible  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  and 
stages.  The  reference  is  to  the  Chicago  team- 
sters' strike  of  last  spring  and  summer,  a  con- 
flict whicL  remains  nnexplained  to  this  day,  and 
upon  which  grand  juries,  "  commissions,"  editors, 
and  impartial  olservers  vainly  attempted  to 
throw  light.  It  is  believed  that  the  grand  jury 
which  investigated  this  strike  and  made  a  grave 
but  curiously  one-sided  report  upon  it  knew 
more  than  it  felt  justified  in  revealing  to  the 
public,  much  of  the  evidence  it  had  heard  hav- 
ing lacked  legally  sufficient  corroboration. 

The  facts  may  be  very  briefly  recalled.  The 
strike  broke  out  suddenly  in  April,  immediately 
after  the  municipal  election  which  resulted  in 
the  decided  success  of  the  municipal  ownership 
ticket  headed  by  Judge  E.  F.  Dunne.  It  was 
ostensibly  a  sympathetic  strike,  called  against 
one  Chicago  firm  (a  large  mail-order  house  in 
the  center  of  the  city)  for  the  purpose— so  it 
was  alleged — of  compelling  it  to  reinstate  eight- 
een union  garment  workers  it  had  forced  out 
months  before  in  alleged  violation  of  a  contract 
with  them.  The  garment  workers  had  lost 
their  strike  ;  they  had  repeatedly  and  movingly 
entreated  the  local  teamsters  to  come  to  their 
aid  by  refusing  to  carry  the  goods  shipped  by 
or  to  the  struck  house,  anil  had  as  often  been 
turned  away  empty-handed  ;  the  teamsters  had 
shown  themselves  indifferent,  skeptical,  distinctly 
averse  to  a  course  that  seemed  futile  and  Qaixotij; 
and  absurdly  belated  ;  the  garment  workers,  de- 
feated and  discouraged,  had  abandoned  the 
effort  to  bring  about  the  sympathetic  walk-out. 
When  it  came,  it  produced  astonishment  and 
bewilderment.  "What  do  the  teamsters  mean, 
and  what  are  they  after  ?  "  wore  the  question! 
on  everybody's  lips.  They  were  not  answered 
satisfactorily. 

Some  said  that  the  garment  workers  had 
secretly  and  corruptly  overcome  the  objections 
of  the  teamsters'  local  leaders  to  a  sympathetic 
strike,  but  this  was  a  manifest  absurdity.  Aside 
from  any  moral  question,  the  garment  workers 
were  too  poor  to  purchase  sympathetic  strikes  ' 
in  douiitful  support  of  a  lost  cause.  Another 
and  more  popular  theory,  especially  among  the 
"  radicals."  was  tliat  the  strike  was  the  result  of 
an  anti-Dnnne  and  anti-municipal  ownership 
conspiracy  ;  that,  in  other  words,  the  traction 
interests  and  employers  friendly  to  them  had 
'■induced"  the  teamsters'  officers  to  order  tha 
sirike  and  ci-eatc  industrial  trouble  and  die-' 
turbance  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the  new 
mayor  and  his  street-railway  plans.  This  theory 
involved  fraud  and  bribery  and   other  criminal 
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features,  and  reflected  profound  discredit  on 
employers  and  labor  leaders  alike.  Il  did  not 
account  for  all  the  facts,  and  as  the  strike  de- 
veloped the  objections  to  tlie  theory  increased 
in  number  and  variety.  Finally,  there  was  the 
theory  of  unfair  business  competition  as  the 
real  cause  of  the  strike,  and  known  practices  of 
certain  employers  in  Chicago  (to  wliich  the 
grand  jury,  without  mentioning  nanaes,  referred 
in  scathing  terms)  lent  it  ample  weight  and 
color. 

Whatever  the  truth  was,  the  strike  was  mis- 
chievous and  grotesque.  It  became  doubly  so 
when  it  was  extended  to  otlier  firms  and  express 
companies  that  refused  to  boycott  the  mail-order 
house.  There  was  considerable  violence  in  its 
first  stages  ;  indictments  were  returned  against 
local  and  national  leaders,  including  President 
C.  P.  Shea,  head  of  the  teamsters'  national  or- 
ganization, and  charges  of  graft  and  corruption 
were  rife.  Negro  strike-breakers  were  imported, 
and  race  prejudice  intensified  the  bitterness  of 
tbe  strikers  and  their  unionist  supporters.  The 
conflict  resisted  many  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  disgusted  the  community.  At  last  the  men 
capitulated,  and  the  strike  was  called  ofi  on  July 
20.  The  employers  concerned  in  it  had  bus- 
taioed  heavy  losses,  but  these  were  insignificant 
beside  the  material  and  moral  losses  of  the  team- 
sters' locals.  It  left  a  sorry  heritage  of  animos- 
ity, criminal  charges,  indictments,  and  dislike  of 
nnionism.  It  had  solidified  employers'  opposition 
to  agreements  with  unions  and  to  the  exclusive 
union-shop  contract.  Some  day  we  may  learn 
the  true  history  of  it ;  at  present  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant memory  and  a  ''horrible  example." 

Since  July,  but  two  strikes  have  challenged 
national  attention,  and  while  neither  is  to  be  put 
in  the  category  to  which  belong  those  just  re- 
viewed, both  are  alike  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally important  on  account  of  the  issues  they 
present  and  the  effects  they  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce. I  refer  to  the  eight-hour  strike  of  print- 
ers in  a,  number  of  cities,  and  to  the  trouble  in 
the  building  trades  of  New  York  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  between  the  American  Bridge 
Company  and  the  International  Bridge  and 
Structural  Iron  Workers. 

EIOHT    HOUBS   FOB    PBINTEBS. 

The  former  difficulty  has  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  controversy  over  the  '■  closed  shop."  It  was 
not  originally  the  intention  of  either  side  to  make 
tbat  the  issue.  The  national  organization  of  the 
printers,  puraaant  to  a  resolution  long  since 
formed,  voted  last  summer  to  establish  an  eight- 
hoar  workday  in  all  pripting  houses.  The  Na- 
tional Typotbette,  the  employers'   organization, 


determined  to  resist  this  movement  on  purely 
economic  grounds.  It  alleged  that  the  demand 
was  in  effect  a  demand  for  a  material  increase  of 
the  printers'  already  high  wages,  and  that  the 
employers  could  not  concede  it  without  forcing 
unreasonably  high  prices  on  the  public.  The 
printers  denied  these  assertions  and  took  the 
position  that  an  eight-hour  day  would  injure 
neither  the  employers  nor  their  patrons. 

In  presenting  cighthour-day  contracts  to  the 
employers  (which,  by  the  way,  many  of  them 
signed  without  strenuous  protest),  the  printers 
incidentally  stipulated  for  the  recognition  of  the 
"union  shop."  This  point  was  of  secondary 
moment,  however,  and  has  practically  been  lost . 
sight  of  in  the  contest,  which  is  still  in  progress 
at  this  writing.  The  center  of  the  strike  is 
Chicago,  where  the  employers  have  secured 
sweeping  and  unprecedented  injunctions  restrain- 
ing the  printers  from  approaching,  following, 
visiting,  or  attempting  to  persuade  non-union 
men  to  join  the  union  and  the  strike  ;  from 
"  picketing  "  the  shops  even  peaceably,  and  from 
interfering  in  any. way  whatever,  direct  or  in- 
direct, with  the  employing  printers  or  their  non- 
union workmen.  Some  of  the  clauses  of  these 
injunctions  have  been  severely  criticised  at  a 
mass-meeting  addressed  by  neutral  citizens  and 
in  the  local  press. 

The  outcome  of  this  struggle  is  uncertain. 
The  strikers  are  claiming  steady  progress,  but 
the  employers  declare  these  claims  to  be  un- 
founded and  misleading.  The  strike  is  national, 
and  in  all  probability  neither  side  will  emerge 
from  it  completely  victorious.  It  is  orderly  and 
devoid  of  sensational  features. 


The  difficulty  in  the  New  York  building  in- 
dustry involves  confused  issues  of  fact  and  of 
principle.  The  housesmith's  and  bridgemen'a 
union  has  certain  alleged  grievances  against  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  one  of  whose  sub- 
sidiary companies  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  employed 
a  number  of  non-union  men  about  a  year  ago. 
The  grievances  led  to  a  strike  and  boycott.  A 
New  York  building  firm  is  believed  by  the 
union  above  named  to  be  interested  in  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  A  strike  was  de- 
clared against  this  firm  in  order  te  force  the 
discharge  of  the  non-union  men  at  McKeesport. 
The  firm,  however,  emphatically  denies  that  it 
has  any  interest  in  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and,  in  any  event,  the  strike  against  it  is 
condemned  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  arbi- 
tration agreement  governing  the  relations  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Building  Trades 
Employers'  Association  and  the  powerful  build> 
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ing'trade  unions.  The  asBociation  intervened 
in  behalf  of  the  building  firm  and  tried  to  effect 
a  Bettlement.  Failing  in  that  effort,  it  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  non-union  men  by 
the  complaining  firm.  This,  in  turn,  resulted 
in  an  extension  of  the  strike  to  other  union  men 
in  its  employ.  After  prolonged  negotiations 
that  ended  in  a  sort  of  deadlock,  the  employers' 
association  decided,  as  a  last  resort,  upon  a  com- 
plete lockout  of  the  unionists.  Such  a  lockout 
implies  the  collapse  of  the  whole  arbitration 
scheme,  the  suspension  of  the  peace  agreement, 
and  reversion  to  the  condition  of  chaos  and  war- 
fare which  prevailed  in  the  building  industry 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment in  its  original  form,  which  was  more 
favorable  to  the  unions  than  that  now  in  ques- 
tion. At  this  writing  neither  side  is  disposed 
to  proceed  to  extremes,  tbe  employers  protest- 
ing that  they  are  fighting  for  the  arbitration 
agreement,  not  for  the  'iopen  shop." 

There  are  rumors  of  a  '-conspiracy,''  of  a  deal 
between  the  oflSceis  of  the  bridgemen's  union 
and  a  competitor  of  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  tbe 
strike  is  corrupt  in  its  origin.  The  union  lead- 
era  treat  these  charges  with  contempt,  and  say 
that  the  Sam  Parks  tactics  have  no  place  in  their 
plans  and  campaigns.  Many  of  the  employers, 
apparently,  either  accept  these  assurances  of  the 
unions  or  else  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  risks 
and  losses  of  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  arbitra- 
tion scheme  now  so  deeply  compromised. 

CHAOTIC    LABOR   LAW. 

The  year  ends  less  happily  than  it  began  for 
the  industrial  world.  In  addition  to  the  troubles 
referred  to,  thei'e  are  clouds  on  the  horizon  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Another  anthracite 
strike  is  feared  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
for  recognition  of  the  miners'  union  and  for  an 
eight-hour  day  that  are  to  be  made  next  spring. 
In  Chicago  and  in  other  cities,  employers'  asso- 
ciations are  announcing  open-shop  policies  for 
the  future.  The  decisions  in  "labor"  cases, 
especially  in  tlie  Western  courts,  have  been 
strongly  anti-union,  in  the  sense  that  practices 
claimed  by  the  organized  workmen  as  legal  and 
necessary  to  success, — such  as  peaceable  picket- 
ing, moral  suasion  of  non-union  employees,  etc., — 
have  been  condemned  as  criminal.  But  labor  is 
■  highly  gratified  at  a  decision  of  the  Xew  York 


Court  of  Appeals  unqualifiedly  upholding  closed- 
shop  contracts.  This  is  indeed  a  notable  union 
victory,  in  view  of  the  continued  prominence  of 
the  open-shop  issue,  and  especially  in  view  of 
certain  earlier  decisions  in  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  which  any  closed-shop  contract, — even 
one  into  which  the  employer  enters  voluntarily, 
absolutely  without  improper  coercion  on  the  part 
of  tbe  employees,  and  solely  from  motives  of 
self-interest, —  is  illegal,  void,  and  contrary  to 
public  policy.  Employers'  organizations  have 
given  these  anti-union  decisions  wide  publicity. 
They  have  used  them  as  potent  weapons  in  their 
general  attacks  on  the  closed  shop,  arguing  that, 
as  law-abiding  citizens  and  lovers  of  liberty  and 
justice,  they  could  not  sign  or  countenance  con- 
tracts that  tended  to  create  monopoly  in  labor, 
contracts  that  discriminated  against  the  non- 
union workingmen  and  deprived  them  of  op- 
portunities to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Now,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 
case  involving,  a  typical  cloaed-shop  contract  be- 
tween a  clothing  firm  and  a  local,  destroyed  that 
strong  position  by  holding  that  the  contract  in 
question  was  perfectly  valid,  proper,  and  legit 
imate  ;  that  there  was  nothing  in  public  policy 
to  prohibit  it,  in  the  first  place,  or  to  render  it 
void  or  even  voidable  at  any  subsequent  stage  ; 
and  that  the  violation  of  such  a  contract  by  the 
employer  entitled  the  employees  to  damages  for 
the  resulting  loss.  It  will,  obviously,  be  diffi- 
cult hereafter  to  base  opposition  to  the  closed- 
shop  policy  on  high  grounds  of  law,  public  pol- 
icy, and  fundamental  principle. 

The  case,  too,  further  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes the  chaotic  state  of  what  may  be  called 
"  labor  law  "  in  this  country.  Practices  and  acts 
which  some  courts  severely  condemn  as  vicious 
and  reprehensible,  other  courts — sometimes  in 
the  same  State  oven — pronounce  wholly  inoffen- 
sive and  permissible.  In  these  days  of  national 
and  international  unions  it  is  often  impossible 
for  workmen  to  know  where  the  limits  of  their 
freedom  are,  where  they  must  stop  in  obedience 
to  the  law.  One  of  the  greate&t  needs  in  the 
sphere  of  industrial  relations  is  more  certainty 
in  the  law  of  labor,  more  coherence  and  har- 
mony in  judicial  decisions  and  opinions  bearing 
on  the  issues  arising  between  tbe  employers  and 
tlie  employed. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  year  1905  developed 
any  tendency  toward  such  confrruity  or  harmony. 
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A   YEAR   OF   CANADIAN    PROGRESS. 

BY  J.    P.   GERRIE. 


POLITICALLY,  economically,  industrially, 
and  in  matters  of  religious  significance 
the  y.ear  just  closed  has  been  a  most  important 
and  fruitful  one  in  Canadian  history. 

In  provincial  politics,  unusual  changes  have 
occurred.  In  Ontario,  a  continuous  Liberal 
rule  of  nearly  thirty-three  years  was  brought  to 
a  deciBive  close.  So  long  an  administration  of 
aSaire  by  one  political  party  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  The  veteran  premier,  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  who  led  the  goverament  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  seemed  to  be  invincible.  His  leg- 
islation was  wise  and  progressive,  his  conflict 
with  the  federal  authorities  invariably  triumph- 
ant for  him.  and  his  long  career  without  a  blot 
orgtoin.  Summoned, in  1896,  bySirWilfrid  Lau- 
rier.  the  new  prime  minister  of  the  Dominion, 
U>  the '■  cabinet  of  premiers,"  and  subsequently 
to  ihe  lieutenant-governorship  of  Ontario,  a  great 
void  was  left  in  the  ofGce  which  he  had  so 
ably  fiUed.  The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hardy,  Sir  Oliver's 
tnuted  first  lieutenant,  and  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned ability,  stepped  into  the  breach,  but  ill- 
health  soon  caused  his  resignation,  and,  a  little 
later,  his  death.  The  hopes  of  the  Iiiberal  party 
neii  centered  on  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  who 
had  been  Sir  Oliver's  minister  of  education,  and 
one  of  his  most  effective  campaigners.  Impar- 
tial and  competent  critics  have  placed  Mr.  Ross 
U  the  very  front  among  the  platform  speakers 
of  the  continent.  His  personal  integrity,  too,  has 
never  been  questioned. 

THE   CHANOB   OF   GOVERNMENT   IK    ONTARIO. 

From  the  standpoint  of  political  power,  Mr. 
Bote  held  the  premiership  amid  evil  days.  The 
majority  which  he  inherited  was  small,  and  the 
first  general  election  held  during  his  term  re- 
duced this  almost  to  the  vaniahing-poinl.  Tlien 
eame  the  sensational  charge  by  a  member  of  the 
opposition  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  one  of 
the  ministry  to  support  the  government.  The 
matter  was  investigated  by  a  judicial  commis- 
Bon.  and  the  accused  minister  exonerated,  but, 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  there  remained 
gtiTe  misgivings.  Other  charges  of  electoral 
wrruption  at  the  polls  were  heard.  These  were 
fe*.  and  on  the  whole  no  more  chargeable  to  one 
party  than  to  the  other.  Yet,  in  view  of  the 
Ing  tenure  of  office  and  the  peculiar  position  of 
^  government,  they  told  against  the  Liberals. 
tbe  PniliibitioDiflts  were  also  murmuring  dis- 


content because  a  further  step  was  not  taken 
toward  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
After  Btriiggling  along  for  a  year  or  two  with 
an  almost  impossible  majority,  Mr.  Ross  recon- 
structed his  cabinet,  and  appealed  to  the  country, 
early  last  year,  to  meet  with  an  overwhelming 
defeat.  The  Conservative  ministry,  a  novelty 
in  the  province,  under  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Whitney, 
has  made  a  good  start,  and  its  further  progress 
will  be  awaited  with  interest,  and  good  will  even 
of  political  opponents.  The  dismissal  of  certain 
license  inspectors  for  seemingly  no  reason  other 
than  to  bestow  party  rewards  is  at  this  present 
moment  calling  forth  a  good  deal  of  unfavor- 
able  comment. 

DOMINION    POLITICS. 

In  Dominion  national  affairs  the  year  will  also 
be  memorable.  The  general  elections  in  the  pre- 
vious November  resulted  in  a  great  Liberal  tri- 
umph, ami  when  parliament  met.  last  March,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  more  firmly  intrenched  in 
power  than  ever  before.  The  session  at  once 
became  interesting  over  a  measure  for  the  in- 
corporation of  two  western  provinces, — Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  A  provision  to  -retain  sep- 
arate schools  was  the  bone  of  contention,  and 
even  good  Liberals,  who  greatly  admired  Sir 
Wilfrid's  skill  in  guiding  the  ship  of  state  amid 
the  shoals  and  the  reefs  of  the  Manitoba  school 
imbroglio,  were  apprehensive  that  ho  was  at  last 
heading  for  the  rocks.  'The  speeches  and  de- 
bates were  long,  the  protests  and  petitions  many, 
but  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

What  will  tlie  country  say  ?  was  next  queried. 
The  first  deliverance  was  the  return  by  acclama- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  the  new  minister 
of  the  interior,  from  the  heart  of  the  scene  of 
dispute.  Later  on,  the  Hon.  C,  S.  Hyman,  on 
assuming  the  portfolio  of  public  works,  was 
elected  in  London  by  a  largely  increased  ma- 
jority. Another  election,  however,  was  held  on 
the  same  day,  when  tlie  Liberal  majority  was 
greatly  reduced.  A  few  months  afterward  four 
more  by-elections  were  held,  which  left  the  rep- 
resentations in  parliament  the  same,  though 
the  Liberal  majorities  at  the  polls  were  smaller 
than  in  the  general  elections.  In  view  of  the 
school  dispute,  great  interest  centered  upon  the 
first  general  elections  in  the  new  provinces.  The 
first  was  held  in  Alberta,  with  an  unprece- 
dented  sweep  for  the  Liberals,  the  Conserva* 
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tives  securing  only  one  seat,  which  is  yet  in 
dispute.  The  Saskatcliewan  elections,  held  on 
December  13..  were  lesB  decisive,  but  gave  the 
Liberals  substantial  majorities. 

THE   SCHOOL   QDEBTION. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  new- 
provinces,  which  were  represented  in  the  east  as 
bound  and  shackled,  are  not  impressed  with  a 
grievance.  The  school  system  will  be  that  which 
has  been  in  vogue  in  the  territories, — separate 
and  public  schools  having  the  same. standards, 
and  alike  under  provincial  supervision.  The 
section  for  religious  instruction  applies  to  both, 
and  provides  that  the  last  half-hour  of  jjie  day 
may  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  should  the  board 
of  trustees.so  decide.  No  child,  however,  will 
be  compelled  to  be  present  against  the  parents' 
wish.  The  conviction  grows,  much  as  na- 
tional schools  might  be  desired  by  many,  and  in 
Dominion  rather  than  in  provincial  form  by  the 
writer,  that  the  government  has  been  true  to  the 
constitution,  while  the  principles  of  the  public 
school  are  in  reality  maintained  in  the  west. 

INDUSTRIAL   GROWTH. 

Industrially,  1905  has  been  a  great  year  for 
Canada.  The  new  transcontinental  line  called 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  formally  launched. 
This  enterprise  was  the  subject  of  two  long  de- 
bates in  successive  parliaments,  and  now  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion, — that  the  undertaking 
will  be  of  momentous  import  to  the  country. 
The  west  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
present  transportation  is  all  too  inadequate. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  which  has  given 
splendid  service  in  the  older  provinces,  inay  be 
relied  upon  to  push  its  vast  project  with 
speed  and  thoroughness,  which  when  completed 
will  be  an  incalculable  factor  in  Canada's  fur- 
ther development.  Among  the  other  industrial 
features  of  the  year  have  been  a  greatly  increas- 
ing immigration,  harvests  such  as  h*'ve  never 
been,  and  work  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
activity  more  than  could  be  overtaken.  And 
more,  the  present  industries  give  promise  of 
good  and  better  times  for  years  to  come. 

SALARIES   OF   PUBLIC   OFFICIALS. 

So  encouraged  were  the  legislators  with  Can- 
ada's outlook  that  before  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued a  notable .  increase  was  made  in  their 
own  and  the  judge's  salaries.  The  prime  min- 
ister's allowance  was  increased  from  $8,000  to 
$12,000.  This  has  not  been  criticised,  and  it  is 
reported  that  it  was  at  his  own  request  that  the 
amount  was  not  made  $15,000.  The  salaries  of 
the  other  ministers  remain  the  same,  but  pro- 


vision is  made  by  which  they,  and  all  ez-minis- 
ters  who  have  given  "five  years'  service  in  the 
ministry,  will  be  granted  a  retiring  alJowaooe  of 
one-balf  the  salary  received  while  holding  cabi- 
net positions.  This  feature  has  been  roundly 
censured,  but  that  something  should  be  done 
was  again  illustrated  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the 
Hon.  A.  B.  Aylesworth  retired  from  a.  lucrative 
law  practice,  bringing  him  perhaps  muiy  times 
the  salary  which  lie  will  now  receive  as'post- 
m aster-general.  The  only  alternative  would  be 
to  make  the  salaries  moi'e  adequate  and  dis- 
pense with  the  retiring  allowance.  A  new  de- 
parture was  made  in  granting  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  a  regular  allowance  of  #7,000, 
and  this,  too,  has  been  loudly  condemned,  but  it 
seems  unfair  that  a  man  in  this  position,  who 
must  necessarily  neglect  his  private  business  or 
profession,  should  not  be  remunerated  for  his 
public  services.  The  increase  of  tht  sessional 
indemnity  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  for  members 
of  parliament  and  Senators  alike  has  also  evoked 
a  strong  protest  from  diSerent  quarters,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  latter,  and  on  the  gi-onnd 
that  in  both  houses  there  are  those  who  do  not 
give  service  for  this  amount.  This  may  be  true  ; 
but  there  are  those  who  do  give  service,  and  in 
view  of  the  increase,  more  faithful  and  regular 
service  may  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  More- 
over, Canada,  in  her  growing  time,  with  an 
enormously  increasing  public  business,  should 
not  fail  in  the  generous  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  are  faithful  to  her  national  affairs. 

DENOMl NATIONAL   VKION. 

In  affairs  of  church  the  year  1905  will  also  be 
remembered.  The  writer  contributed  for  the  . 
June  Review  of  Reviews  a  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment to  unite  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Congregationalists  in  Canada.  The  subsequent 
months- have  been  fruitful  in  committee  work, 
and  now  a  general  gathering  is  called,  but 
too  late  in  the  year  for  report  in  this  article. 
Since  that  time,  too,  the  Baptists  and  the  Fre» 
Baptists  of  the  maritime  provinces  have  joined 
their  forces.  The  United  Brethren  have  also- 
voted  to  come  with  the  Congregationalists  if  a. 
basis  can  be  agreed  upon.  A  conference  has 
just  been  held  by  a  joint  committee  from  both 
bodies,  and  a  declaration  made  that  union  is  pos- 
sible. The  Church  of  England,  through  its  Gen- 
eral Synod,  placed  a  ban  on  the  marriage  of  di- 
vorced people.  The  Congregationalists  have  been 
wonderfuljysuccessful  in  winding  up  a  movement, 
started  two  and  one-lialf  years  ago,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  mortgage  indebtedness.  In 
nearly  all  denominations  has  been  felt  a  revival 
of  a  stronger  and  more  liberal  evangelism. 
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IN  defense,  as  in  other  matters,  a  nation  usually 
adapte  itself  to  climatic  and  other  natural 
conditions  imposed  upon  it,  taking  advantage 
of  these  wherever  possible,  and  training  its  sol- 
diers accordingly.  For  example,  the  troops  of 
Holland  go  through  intricate  maneuvers  on 
skates  ;  the  French,  Italian,  and  Swiss  armies 
maintain  battalions  of  Alpine  infantry,  who  are 
both  crack  shots  and  expert  mountaineers,  pro- 
vided with  ropes,  ice-ases,  and  alpenstocks  ;  and 
the  armies  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  for  ages 
been  supplied  with  "aki"  during  the  long  Scan- 
dinavian winter. 

As  far  back  as  the  d'ays  of  Magnus  the  Good, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  hear 
bow  the  Duke  of  Finmark,  with  his  archers  on 
ski,  attacked  and  atterly  defeated  King  Kegner 
K  his  winter  quarters  in  Bjarmeland, — a  defeat 
wbicli  astounded  the  northern  nations,  who  could 
not  conceive  how  a  snow-sliding  rabble  of  how- 
men  could  possibly  vanquish  trained  soldiers 
»ho  had  overcome  even  the  dreaded  legions  of 
im])erial  Rome. 

The  ski  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  long  slabs 
ot  wood  ranging,  according  to  fancy  or  require- 
ment, from  6  to  10  feet  in  length  and  from  2  to 
4^  inches  in  breadth.  All  are  curved  upward 
tl  the  toe,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  the  heel. 
They  are  attached  to  the  foot,  generally  a  few 


mches  behind  the  center,  with  a  toe-strap  and 
some  thongs.  In  former  days  each  province, — 
each  district  almost, —had  its  own  type  of  ski ; 
but  nowadays  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  uni- 
versal pattern  suitable  for  all  requirements. 

Nevertheless,  for  racing,  Alpine  climbing,  and 
ski-jumping, — a  great  sport  in  Norway  nowa- 
days,— special  kinds  are  always  needed.  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian  ski  are  referred  to  by  many 
writers  as  anowshoes  ;  but  while  this  conve)^  a 
fair  idea  of  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  it  is 
not  correct.  The  snowshoe  is  employed  for 
walking  purposes,  while  the  ski,  as  its  name  im- 
plies ("ski"  in  Norway,  "skida"  in  Sweden, 
meaning  something  which  slips  or  slides),  is  de- 
signed for  sliding  and  gliding  movements,  and 
probably  came  originally  from  central  Asia. 

To  this  day  the  savage  Tchukchis  living  on 
the  shores  of  Bering  Strait  and  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  use  an  instrument  for  locomotion  some- 
thing between  the  snowshoe  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  long  ski  used  by  the  Lapps  and 
the  Finns. 

It  is  clear  that  ski  have  been  used  for  ages, 
and  for  practical  purposes  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  pejsants  of  Scandinavia  have  for  centuries 
indulged  in  leaping  and  racing  competitions, 
which  in  recent  years  were  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple in  and  about  Christiania.     The  ski-jumping 
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Norray  and  Sweden,  be- 
ing preeminently  "  Lands 
of  the  finowB,"  it  was  bat 
natural  that  the  military  au- 
thorities should  turn  their 
troops  into  Bki-ers.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  the 
modern  armies  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  as  distin- 
guisbed  from  medieval 
forces,  liave  maintained  per- 
manent regiments  of  troops 
mounted  upon  ski,  and  ste- 
tioned  for  service  in  regions 
where  their  presence  woald 
he  most  useful.  Certainly, 
the  Norwegian  ski-troope 
had  every  advantage  against 
the  Swedes  in  the  fighting 
that  marked  the  early  put 
of  last  century. 

The  wonderful  dextarity, 
the  swift  marches,  and  the 
holding  of  snowy  positions 
feata  performed  on  the  hill  of  IlolmkoUen,  out-  thought  to  be  impossilile  so  impressed  the  powers 
side  Chriatiania,  arc  quite  reiiiarkalile.  The  ski-  of  Europe  in  those  days  that,  first,  Germany,  and 
era  slide  down  a  slope  at  great  speed,  and  then  then  in  turn  Austria,  Italy,  and  France,  likewise 
take  a  flying  leap.  The  record  was  made  three  mounted  some  of  their  Alpine  troops  on  ski, — 
years  ago  with  a  jump  of  134^  feet.  though,  of  course,  not  on  the  same  scale  ae  is 
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the  cue  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Tlio  armica  of 
both  thew  nationa  carry  out  extended  maneuvers 
on  ski  daring  their  long  and  very  snowy  winter. 

Ferhsps  the  most  interesting  occasion  is  t)ie 
BO-called  "  three  days'  maneuvers, "  wliicli  takes 
place  annnally  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chiisti- 
anisi.  The  troops  proceed  to  a  ^vcn  rendezvous 
on  ski,  and  encamp  in  some  suitable  spot.  P^rom 
here  scenting  parties  are  often  sent  out  on  a  ten- 
days'  tn&rch  across  the  wihiest  and  least-fre- 
quented parts  of  the  country,  where  the  only 
living  things  met  with  are  bears  and  wolves. 
This  cross-country  march  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  ordinary  infantry, — much  less  cav- 
alry,—  no  matter  how  light  their  equipment. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  enemy  niit  careful- 
ly equipped  and  trained  in  the  use  of  ski  would 
be  utterly  helpless  in  this  country,  and  qiiite  at 
the  mercy  of  the  native  ski-inounted  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  bo  supposed 
that  this  work  is  a  picnic  for  Norwegian  or 
Swedish  troops;  very  far  from  it.  In  fact,  tht'y 
endure  discomforts,  and  even  meet  with  serious 
accidents,  such  as  would  altogetlier  discourage 


men  frora  countries  farther  south.  When  mus- 
tered for  the  ski  maneuvers,  tho  men  appear  in 
heavy  marching  order,  but,  one  is  surprised  to 
see,  without  overcoats  ;  an  Iceland  shirt, — a  very 
thick,  knitted  woolen  garment,— lieing  provided 
instead.  It  is  quite  as  warm  as  a  great  coat, 
and  does  not  impede  the  men's  movements. 

Their  underclothing  is  of  great  thickness,  and 
they  wear  special  ski  socks,  which  keep  their 
fi'ct  very  warm.  When  on  the  marcli,  a  halt 
and  rest  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  is  al- 
kiwed  each  hour  ;  for,  as  the  men  are  supposed 
to  make  good  speed  even  over  loose  and  heavy 
snow,  the  march  is  found  most  arduous. 

On  arrival  at  tlieir  destination,  the  men  are 
told  off  to  cut  poles,  gather  lir  branches,  scoop 
away  tlio  snow  from  tlje  proposed  site  of  the 
tents,  and,  finally,  erwt  tlieir  temporary  dwell- 
ings. The  space  Iteing  marked  out  by  a  non- 
commissioned oflicer,  tlie  snow  is  shoveled  away 
to  ft  certain  depth,  and  the  cavity  filled  in  with 
a  kind  of  flooring  or  carpet  of  spruce  branches. 
Four  long  poles,  fastened  together  at  a  fixed 
height,  are  tlien  raised  slantwise  from  each  cor- 
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ner,  and  theec,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  at 
the  top,  are  completely  covered  with  sheets  of 
canvas  laced  together. 

Inside  the  tent,  suspended  by  wires  from  each 
[Kile,  is  slung  a  wire  grating  eighteen  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  on  this  the  firewood  is 
placed,  BO  that  ere  long  a  merry  blaze  is  started  ; 
and  the  swinging  fire,  fed  with  air  from  every 
direction,  soon  makes  the  tent  interior  warm 
and  cozy,  even  though  it  may  be  zero  weather 
outside. 

The  smoke  escapes  through  the  aperture  at 
the  top  of  the  tent.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
draught  entering,  and  to  increase  the  warmth  of 
the  interior,  the  deep  snow  is  heaped  up  outside 
the  tent  and  pressed  against  the  sides. 

Just  before  the  icy,  northern  dawn  the  men 
are  called  forth  with  bugles,  and  it  is  well  worth 
seeing  when  a  whole  regiment  of  men  stoop  to 
fasten  on  their  ski.  The  thing  is  done  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  men  lined  up  as  if  by  magic  wait- 
ing for  orders.  Sometimes,  if  the  maneuvers 
are  very  near  Cliristiania,  one  may  see  a  large 
party  of  men  suddenly  shoulder  their  strange 
and  apparently  cumbersome  footgear  and  march 
down  to  the  palace  over  a  hard  road,  on  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  the  ski  to  ad- 
vantage. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  Alpine  troops  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  there  are  sham  battles 
between  the  armies  of  the  snows.  A  whole 
coantry-side  may  be  attacked  and  defended,  and 
often  enough  heavy  field  guns  are  brought  into 
action,  on  which  occasion  deep  tracks  must  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow  to  allow  of  the  guns  being 
placed  in  position.    The  gunners  are  directed  in 
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action  by  an  officer,  who  may  be  watching  the 
operations  almost  up  to  his  middle  in  snow. 

Parties  of  sharpshooters  go  gliding  here  and 
there  over  the  treacherous  snow-crust ;  and  the 
weird,  unearthly-looking,  silent  landscape  is  sud- 
denly torn,  aa  it  were,  by  the  sharp  volleying  of 
musketry  and  the  roar  of  field  guns.  It  is  an 
inspiring  sight  to  see  one  side  trying  to  manea- 
ver  for  a  better  position  than  the  enemy's,  and 
the  officers  do  nut  spare  themselves,  but  work, 
if  possible,  even  harder  than  the  men. 

One  may  often  sfe  a  party  of  ofBcers  at  lunch 
or  dinner  out  in  the  open  air  iil  the  deep  snow, 
si.'ated  on  boxes,  and  with 
a  packing-case  for  a  table  ; 
while  in  the  background 
their  ski,  upended  in  the 
snow,  stick  forth  like  a  pro- 
tective c/jfvaax-rfe-_/rise.  The 
soldiers  are  often  under  can- 
vas for  a  fortnight  at  a  time ; 
but  in  the  event  of  a  winter 
campaign,  they  would,  of 
course,  have  to  go  into  reg- 
ular winter  quarters,  for  up 
in  these  northern  latitudes 
the  thermometer  may  often 
sink  to  fifty  degrees  below 

The  speed  attained  by  the 
men  on  ski  has  often  been 
exaggerated,  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  snow-slope  can  be 
descended.    When  the 
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(They  have  das  taimels  oat  of  the  sr 


to  allow  their  field  guns  to  be  placed  In  poBltlon.) 


troopB  are  eogaged  in  crosB-country  maneuvers, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  'do  more  than 
five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  in  races,  scouting 
competitions,  and  the  like  some  of  the  best  in- 
fantrymen, lightly  clad  and  under  special  condi- 
tions of  snow  and  weather,  have  done  as  much 
as  eight  and  one-half  and  nine  milea  an  hour. 
The  record  long-diatance  military  ski-runner  is 
sLapp,  who,  at  Sokkmokk,  in  Sweden,  did  137 
miles  in  21  hours  22  minutes,  or  an  average  of 
»boul  6^  miles  an  hour. 

Last    year,   a  detachment  of  the  {Norwegian 
Gu&rda  accomplished  a  march  of  125  miles  on 


ski  in  7^  days, — an  average  of  17^  miles  a  day 
through  very  difficult  snow.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered a  very  good  performance,  considering 
that  they  carried  canvas  for  the  tents,  as  well  as 
sleeping-bags  and  a  full  aiipply  of  provisions. 
Moreover,  the  country  was  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  caused  the  men  to  glide  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  ascending  more  than  once  a  mountain 
height  over  4,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  1903,  115  officers  and  men  of  the  Swedish 
Norbotten  Regiment,  after  six  days'  exhausting 
maneuvers  on  ski,  made  a  forced  march  home  of 
over  forty-three  miles  in  twenty  hours,  although 
the    men    were    extremely 
tired,  and  the  snow  was  in 
a  wretched  condition.     The 
great  advantage  of  the  ski, 
of    course,   is   that    great 
bodies  of  infantry  are  able 
to    move    across    a   snow- 
buried  country  where  those 
not  so  provided  would   be 
entirely  helpless  and  com- 
lulled  to  remain  idle. 

Of  late  years  ski  have 
been  put  to  another  and 
veiy  curious  military  use  in 
both  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
tor  in  cases  where  it  baa 
been  found  desirable  for 
scouting  parties  of  ski-era 
to  make  high  speed,  horses 
have  been  employed  to  d; 
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the  men  along.  This  ''ski-driving,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  only  practicable,  however,  on  roadways 
beaten  down,  or  else  on  very  compact  snow  with 
a  solid  crust.  Otherwise  the  horsfi  cannot  pass, 
or  ie  greatly  impeded.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions, however,  two,  four,  or  six  scouts  will  glide 
along  with  curious  effect  behind  a  galloping 
horse,  going  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Much  amusement  was  created  in  Christiania, 
last  season,  when  the  <'  daughter  of  a  regiment," 
— the  little  daughter  of  an  infantry  colonel, — 
followed  the  troops  upon  ski,  drawn  merrily 
along  by  her  own  pet  bulldog. 

Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  matter  of  transport  and  the  carry- 
ing of  field  guns  ami  wheeled  veliicles  across  snow- 
clad  ground.  It  seems  that  no  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  has  yet  been  found,  although 
it  is  a  serious  military  matter,  for  infantry  on  ski 
cannot  be  supported  by  artillery  unli'ss  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  highways.  Nor  can  food, 
clothing,  or  ammunition  bo  dispatched  to  troops 
in  remote  regions,  except  in  small  quantities. 


At  present  field  artillery  is  transported  bodily 
on  sludges,  so  as  to  follow  the  army  on  ski ;  and 
the  doctors,  with  their  assistants,  accompany  the 
regiments  with  '■first  aid  "  necessaries,  and  am- 
bulance sleds  mounted  on  ski  runners.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  during  the  maneuvers  to  see  pros- 
trate ''Wounded"  men  being  hauled  swiftly  over 
the  frozen  wastes  to  the  nearest  military  post  or 
camp. 

The  medical  officers  who  haul  these  ambulance 
sleds  are  furnished  with  snowshoes  instead  of 
ski,  for  it  has  been  found  that  these  enable  them 
to  drag  the  sled  more  evenly  and  with  less  risk 
to  the  sick  or  wounded.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  while  ski,  for  speed  and  cdlnfort,  are 
the  superior  of  the  two,  they  are  in  certain  con- 
ditions more  awkward  to  manage  and  give  less 
reliable  foothold  and  grip  on  the  surface  than 
snowshoes.  Mounted  on  these  latter,  the  am- 
bulance men  can  haul  the  wounded  up  the  steep- 
est slopes  without  any  risk  of  the  sled  and  its 
helpless  buiden  breaking  away  and  slipping 
down  a  precipitous  incline. 


THE  REDEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  OLD  STATE. 

BY  SYLVESTER  BAXTER. 


IN  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union  there  is 
a  curious  conjunction  of  long-settled  con- 
ditions with  wildemese  and  f i-ontier.  Maine  was 
one  of  the  earliest  regions  to  attract  immigra- 
tion from  the  older  parts  of  New  England.  The 
movement  set  in  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Maine  was  then  a  Massachusetts  prov- 
ince. But  in  recent  years  it  has  had  a  name 
for  emigration  rather  than  immigration.  Three 
hundred  thousand  natives  of  Maine  are  said  to 
be  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  something  has  offset  this  tenden- 
cy. Maine  lost  population  in  the  decade  from 
1860  to  1876,  doubtless  an  effect  of  the  Civil 
War.  Since  then  the  State,  as  a  whole,  has 
steadily  grown.  In  the  new  West  we  see  the 
wildemeas  developing,  rich  virgin  lands  coming 
under  cultivation,  busy  new  cities  humming  with 
indogtry.  In  this  old  New  England  State  we 
hftTS  titQ  Mune  phenomena.     It  is  the  fruit  of 


rivers,  liills,  lakes,  and  clear-running  streams, — 
is  a  great  natural  playground  for  the  country  at 
large.  But  theeo  things  mean  more  than  play, 
— they  mean  great  industrial  possibilities  under 
modern  conditions.  More  than  five  thousand 
rivers  and  streams,  with  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred lakes  for  their  reservoirs,  stand  for  vast 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  power. 

THE    POTATOES   OF   AROOSTOOK. 

In  this  long-settled  State  there  is  still  in  ita 
northern    part    something    like    four   thousand 
square  miles  almost  unimproved  and  uninhabited, 
— more  than  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  acres  unutilized.   This  is  called  the  most 
extensive  virgin  field  for  development  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.     Fifteen  years  ago,  north  of  a 
line  drawn  something  like  midway  across  the 
State  from  west  to  east  by  the  Maine  Central  and 
the  Canadian    Pacific    systems,   only  thirty   or 
Iway  had  been  built.     A  great 
tory  is  in  Aroostook  County. 
Ben  shown  that  the  agricultu- 
jre  were  great,  for  soil  and  cii- 
Qe  of  the  best  potato-growing 
irld.     But  capitalists  were  in- 
a  primitive  wilderness  in   the 
near-by  East.     At  last  local 
capital  had  the  courage  to 
build   the  Bangor  &  Aroo- 
stook   Railway.     It    paid 
handsomely  from  the  start. 
It  is   now  the  most  impor- 
tant   independent     railway 
system  in  New  England.     It 
has  two  trunk  lines  extend- 
ing to  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier,   and    numerous  major 
and  minor  branches  reach- 
ing out  for  the  traflSc  offered 
at    advantageous   points, — 
nearly  five  hundred  miles  of 
railway  built  through  a  new 
country   as    alive,    vide- 
awake,  and  full  of  energy  as 
any   hustling   Western   re- 
gion.    Over  ten   million 
bushels    of    potatoes   were 
shipped  in  1904.     The  great 
Aroostook  potato  fields  are 
UNTT,  MAINE.  imprcssive  to  see  ;  undal/" 
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ing  expanses  of  dark  verdure  often  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach, — a  strange  spectacle 
in  a  region  where  one  instinctively  looks  for 
unbroken  forest.  Aroostook  farmers  are  rich, 
— their  houses,  often  architecturally  taateful.  like 
first'class  suburban  homes,  have  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  including  electric  lights. 

UAINE'S   TtUBER   RfiBorSCES. 

Lumber  ia  here  a  traffic  resource  even  greater 
than  the  potato.  Diverse  lumber  industries  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  Tlie  building  of  the 
railway  increased  average  land  values  250  per 
cent.  Timber  lately  wortliless  is  proving  of  valne. 
For  example, — two  calamitous  fires  devastated 
vast  tracts  many  years  ago.  The  conifers  were 
exterminated,  and  tlie  land  grew  up  to  birch,  de- 
spised, though  magnificent  in  size.  But  spools 
are  made  from  birch,  and  a  great  business  in 
converting  the  timber  into  spool-bars  has  devel- 
oped.  These  are  exported  by  the  steamer-load 
to  be  worked  up  in  Scotland  for  the  great  thread 
mills.  Rock-maple,  once  merely  good  firewood, 
is  now  in  great  demand  for  last-blocks. 

The  rivers  and  streams,  and  even  the  brooks, 
are  practically  railway  branches  in  the  Maine 
wilderness.  Upon  thorn  float  the  logs  for  lum- 
ber-making or  for  wood-pulp.  Wood-pulp  and 
papter  represent  the  greatest  modern  industrial 
development  in  Maine.  The  chief  raw  material 
is  close  at  hand  ;  the  spruce  and  poplar  logs  are 
floated  down  the  water  courses  to  the  very  gates 
of  the  mills.     These  transportation  routes  also 


supply  the  water-power.  In  its  colossal  scale 
this  industry  illustrates  the  economies  possible 
under  huge  operations.  Investments  of  millions 
are  demanded  before  one  of  these  great  con- 
cerns can  start  work.  Under  one  direction  are 
the  manufacturing  operations  and  all  the  variona 
subsidiary  activities, — the  control  and  regula- 
tion of  streams  for  water-power  anil  the  trans- 
portation of  togs ;  great  maeonry  dams  for  power 
purposes,  and  other  dams  to  raise  the  lerel  of 
the  lakes  that,  serving  as  reservoirs,  prevent  a 
power  famine  in  dry  months  ;  the  ownership  of  ' 
the  forests  to  assure  a  source  oE  raw  materi^. 

WOOD-PDLP   AND    FORESTBT. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  the  wood- 
pulp  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  io 
our  forests.  This  is  widely  believed  to  be  dev- 
astating the  woodlands  to  meet  the  insatiable 
demand  for  paper.  The  contrary  is  actually  the 
case.  Among  the  best  guarantees  for  the'  per- 
petuity of  the  forests  are  the  enlightened  policial 
adopted  in  recent  times  by  this  industry.  A 
leading  paper  manufacturer  said  to  the  writer  ;■ 

We  would  be  veritable  foola  if  we  went  to  work  and 
destroyed  the  very  fountain-head  of  our  Industry.  Wb 
have  invested  niillions  ia  our  plant  of  subBtantial  bolld- 
ings,  costly  machiuery,  big  dania,  and  turbines.  If  we 
should  destroy  our  source  of  supplyour  plant  would  be 
worthless.  After  a  few  years  we  should  have  to  aban- 
don it  and  move  elsewhere  (or  another  supply.  This 
would  bankrupt  us.  So  from  the  very  start  we  make 
our  calculations  to  assure  permanence.  Our  mill  needs 
a  tremendous  water-supply,  botb  (or  power  pnrposM 
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ukd  In  making  paper.  Hence,  we  have  to  look  after  the 
streams  and  lakes,  which  are  also  cheap  thoroughfares 
for  transportin);  our  material.  If  we  destroyed  the  for- 
ests we  should  lose  onr  snpply  of  spruce  logs,  and  ruin 
oUr  water-power  bf  making  it  irregular  and  undepend- 
able.  It  wonld  mean  not  only  "After  us  the  deluge;" 
there  wonld  come  also  the  drought,  and  that  wotild  be 
MiU  worse. 

This  manufacturer's  company  took  paina  to 
secure  at  the  outset  tbe  ownership  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  forest  lands  bordering 
the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  that  were  to  fur- 
nish the  motive  power  for  two  proposed  great 
mtJlB, — a  territory  extending  back  for  hundreds 
6f  nileB  into  the  northern  wilderness.  Then  the 
Forestry  Bureau  of  the  national  government  was 
ap^ed  to.  A  corps  of  experts  was  sent  into 
the  -Maine  woods.  The  fruit  of  two  or  three 
yeatTt,'  work  was  an  accurate  survey,  close  studies 
that  gave  the  company  an  exact  knowledge  of 
what  trees  j^w  on  every  acre,  together  with  a 
scheme  for  the  scientific  and  economical  manage- 
me^of 'this  vast  estate.  It  cost  much  money,  but 
tlifeootlay  proves  most  profitable,  Thu  plan  as- 
sures a  perpetual  timber  supply.  No  tree  under 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  breast-high  from  the 
ground,  is  cut.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  years  the 
sprace  growth  will  have  renewed  itself.  Then 
the  same  ground  con  be  cut  over  again,  yielding 
about,  die  same  as  before.  Tlie  management  of 
the  forests  ia  intrusted  to  a  special  department. 
Under  thia  plan  the  entire  three  hundred  thou- 


sand acres  will  have  been  cut  over  every  sixteen 
years.  Under  the  short -sigh  ted,  old-time  policy 
of  cutting  out  all  tbe  spruce,  large  and  small,  the 
supply  never  renewed  itself  ;  the  worthless  fir- 
balsam  took  its  place.  Under  scientiiic  manage- 
ment the  young  growth  is  always  springing  up. 
The  conservation  of  the  forest  is  best  assured  by 
ownership  in  extensive  tracts,  either  by  great 
corporations  or  by  a  government,  —  national, 
State,  or  municipal.  The  private  corporation, 
from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest,  deals 
with  its  holdings  as  a  permanent  investment. 
The  government  conserves  the  forest  for  the 
public  interest  and  follows  economic  lines  in  its 
administration. 

PAPEK-UASIKO   IN   TUB   WILCEBNISB. 

The  largest  paper-mill  in  the  world  is  that  of 
the  Great  Noitliern  Paper  (,'ompany,  at  Milli- 
nocket.  At  a  point  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Penobscot  great  water-power  possibilities  were 
discovered  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  found  pos- 
sible to  divert  the  waters  so  as  to  give  a  drop  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  a  tributary  called 
Millinocket  stream  and  produce  '25,000  horse- 
power. A  busy  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants  sprang  up  almost  under  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Katahdin,  where  five  years  ago  there 
was  nothing  but  forest.  Millinocket  is  equipped 
with  all  the  features  of  a  modorn  municipality, 
— water-supply,  sewerage,  electric  lighting,  good 
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schools,  a  higli-claBB  hotel.  The  town  ia  depend- 
ent npon  one  great  paper-mill.  This  coneumeB 
the  entire  25,000  horsepower  from  the  river — 
and  more,  too.  The  operations  require  an  energy 
of  30,000  horse-power,  all  told.  Five  thousand 
of  this  conies  from  steam,  neceBsary  not  for 
motive  power,  but  for  the  heating  and  "cooking" 
operationa  of  paper-making.  For  steam-genera- 
tion fifty  thousand  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal  a 
year  are  consumed.  The  pulp-grinding  machin- 
ery makes  the  heaviest  demand  upon  the  water- 
power,  consuming  20,000  out  of  the  available 
25,000  horse-power.  The  maximum  output  is 
mnch  greater  than  Trom  the  average  power.  For 
the  period  of  high  water  there  is  an  extra  battery 
of  "grinders"  that  turn  out  vast  quantities  of 
pulp  against  paper-making  npeds  in  the  season  of 
drought.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  pulp-sheets  are 
stacked  in  the  yard  for  this  purpose.  The  out- 
put of  this  mill  is  from  160  to  180  tons  of  news 
paper  a  day,  shipped  in  cars  direct  from  the  mill 
to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  this  great  industry  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  furnisheB  an  argu- 
ment for  the  opponents  of  railway  rate-making 
by  the  national  government.  The  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  whether  the  freight  rates  charged 
upon  the  output  would  enable  them  to  compete 
with  other  paper-makers  nearer  the  markets. 
The  railway  management  at  once  agreed  upon 
an  exceptionally  low  rate    that    meant   only  a 


slight  profit.  It  was  figured  that  ample  com- 
pensation would  come  from  the  "back-haul"  of 
supplies  for  the  mill  and  the  large  community 
to  be  built  np  ;  alsD  from  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  region  thus  encouraged.  Bat  had 
the  deaired  rates  been  regarded  as  &  precedent 
for  correspondingly  low  rates  on  commodities 
that  offered  no  such  inducement, — as  might  bede- 
manded  under  governmental  rate-making, — the 
railway  management  would  not  have  conBented 
to  the  proposition. 

A   NEW   TOWN   rOUNDBD   ON    "FAPIB.'* 

Wherever  a  river  with  rapids  and  fftUa  runs 
between  banks  of  favorable  contour  we  ham  the 
potentiality  of  power  and  industry.  Such  a  plftce 
is  Sprague's  Falls,  on  the  St.  Croix  River — the 
southeastern  frontier  of  Maine.  Here  is  one  of 
the  early  settled  regions  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  Calais  is  hard  by  ;  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  lies  St.  Stephens.  A  section 
of  one  of  the  oldest  railways  in  the  United  States 
runs  past  the  falls, — now  absorbed  in  one  of  the 
newest  lines  in  Maine, — the  Washington  County 
Railway.  Being  a  coast  line,  this  railway  had  to 
meet  the  competition  of  little  schooners  and 
their  low  rates.  The  company  became  bankrupt, 
and  the  line,  joined  to  the  great  Maine  Cental, 
became  a  part  of  the  yet  greater  Boston  k  Maine 
system.  With  ita  improved  traffic  possibilities, 
the  railway  is  putting  a  new  face  upon  things  in 
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the  once  flouriBbing  but  lately  decadent  coast 
country.  A  large  pleasure- travel  has  developed  ; 
the  movementa  of  sportsmen,  —  hunters  and 
fishermen,  —  make  this  traffic  last  practically 
throughout  the  open  montba.  Local  habits  are 
changing  all  along  the  line.  The  arrival  of  a 
schooner  at  a  little  port  meant  the  laying  in  of 
storekeepers'  and  household  supplies  for  months 
ahead.  Now  the  people  are  learning  to  depend 
upon  all-rail  transportation.  Fresher  suppliea 
are  obtained  more  frequently  and  in  less  quan- 
tity. Better  railway  facilities  are  also  encourag- 
ing local  industries;  prompt  transportation  in 
carload  lots  direct  to  destination  offsets  for  many 
producta  the  low  rates  for  water-borne  freights. 
The  valley  of  the  SL  Croix,  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  bound  ary,  is  a  vast  f ores  t, 
spangled  with  big  lakes  and  rich  in  untouched 
apmce.  This,  combined  with  water-power,  spells 
"paper."  Capital  has  been  quick  to  perceive 
the  fact,  and  much  of  the  capital  has  come  from 
the  CanJadian  side  ;  lumbering  has  meant  riches 
at  St.  Stephens,  and  the  New  Canada  is  alert  for 
industrial  opportunity.  So  the  new  town  of  St, 
Croix  is  growing  np  at  Sprague's  Falls.  Here 
we  have  the  combination  oi  hustle  and  thorough- 
new  cbaracteriatic  of  industrial  construction  by 
wholesale.  With  the  opening  of  last  spring  a 
■wann  of  workers  camped  upon  the  site,  build- 
ing the  maasive  mills,  the  big  dam  forty  feet 
high,  a  new  railway  branch  and  a  new  bridge, 
and  the  completely  designed  new  town,  its  streets 
stashed  through  thickets  of  fir-balsam  and  spruce. 
St.  Croiz  starts  with  thorough  municipal  equip- 
ments,— twtefolly  btliit  cottages,  restrictions  on 


lots,  and  for  the  permanent  reservation  of  a 
higher-class  residential  district  a  public  park  by 
the  river-side.     All  this  in  one  year. 

AN    INDUSTRIAL   CENTER   IN   WESTERN    UAIHE. 

In  western  Maine  the  creation  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial community  from  the  ground  up  finds  a 
most  complete  illustration  at  Ruraford  Falls, — a 
new  railway,  a  magnificent  water-power,  large 
and  diversified  industries,  a  highly  organized 
urban  community.  In  various  respects  the  de- 
velopment is  ideal,  worthy  of  the  rarely  beauti- 
ful site  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountain  range. 
All  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  organizing  genius  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  American 
captains  of  industry,  Mr.  Hugh  J,  Chisholm,  of 
Portland,  the  president  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company.  Mr.  Chisholiu,  born  in  Canada 
of  Scotch  parents,  began  active  life  as  a  news- 
boy on  the  Grand  Trunk  trains.  "When  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  built  up  a  railway  news- 
service and  a  printing  and  publishing  business. 
These  things  led  the  way  to  paper,  and  eventual- 
ly to  paper  manufacturing. 

Eumford  Falls  is  a  child  of  the  imagination. 
A  near-by  resident,  the  Hon.  Waldo  Petten- 
gill,  long  enthusiastic  about  the  enormous  water- 
power  wasted  in  this  lonely  Androscoggin  goi^e, 
called  Mr.  Chisholm's  attention  to  its  possibili- 
ties. The  lattiT  was  quick  to  appreciate  the 
wonderful  opportunity.  The  neighboring  lands 
were  quietly  secured.  But  without  railway  facil- 
ities the  power  was  worthless,  and  railways  were 
many  miles  distant.  The  nearest,  the  Grand 
Trunk,  was  managed  from  London.    The  direct- 
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ors  lacked  imagination  ;  they  could  boo  no  good 
of  building  a  costly  branch  to  a  waterfall  far  off 
in  the  wilderness.  At  length  Mr.  Chisholni 
bought  up  a  little  railway  thfit  ran  a  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  Trunk,  extending  it  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Maine  Central,  and  in  the  other 
Idirection  up  the  Androscoggin  Valley  to  Eum- 
ford  Falls,  and  eventually  to  the  Rangeley  Lakes. 
At  Rumford  Falls  the  Androscoggin  makes  a 
plunge  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  This 
means  54,000  horse-power,  all  told.  Only  about 
half  of  this  power  is  yet  utilized.  A  recent  State 
report  on  Maine's  water-power  says  that  there 
still  remains  undeveloped  48,000  horse-power  in 
the  Androscoggin  alone. 

Mr.  Pettengill's  farmer  neighbors,  unimagina- 
tive as  the  Grand  Trunk  directors,  remained  in- 
credulous. The  falls  had  always  been  there, 
they  said,  and  always  would  be  just  as  they  had 
been.  Even  when  the  colossal  construction -work 
was  well  advanced,  few  in  the  whole  region  had 
any  faith  that  anything  would  come  of  it.  Fail- 
ure was  generally  predicted  ;  it  was  to  be  a 
"folly."  Now  where  twelve  years  ago  there 
was  nothing,  something  like  eight  thousand  peo- 
ple are  clustered, — a  little  city,  picturesque  in 
site  and  environment,  uncommonly  attractive  in 
the  use  made  of  these  possibilities. 


Mr.  Chisholm  proposed  more  than  a  group  of 
profitable  industries  ;  his  ambition  was  to  found 
a  genuine  city,  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.    The 
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undertaking  was  thoroughly  organized  to  this 
end.  Independent,  tliough  allied,  corporations 
were  formed  for  each  particular  activity.  The 
railway  company  looked  after  transportation  ; 
the  power  company  developed  the  water-power 
and  dealt  with  the  various  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ;  the  realty  company  planned  the  town  lott, 
built  and  let  dwellings  and  places  of  bufiinees ; 
the  water  and  light  company  provided  water- 
supply  and  electric  lighting.  These  Tariona 
functions  are  all  discharged  in  perfect  coordiaa- 
tibn.  Practically  the  same  persons  are  ia  «ftch 
company.  A  national  bank  and  a  trort  com- 
pany furnish  financial  facilities  for  the  place,  the 
trust  company  iiaving  also  a  savings-liaiik  de- 
partment. To  a  considerable  extent  the  Bwne 
persons  are  also  interested  in  the  several  indna- 
trial  corporations  whose  activities  stand  at  the 
base  of  things. 

The  carefully  studied  plan  of  the  town  has  ft 
marked  irregularity.     The  street  lines  have  been 
skillfully  adapted  to  the  uneven  site.    The  short 
street  from  the  station  croBses  the  river  on  a 
handsome  bridge  of  reenforced  concrete.     The 
main  fall,  a  magnificent  cataract  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  termiaates  a  striking  vista  up 
the  river  from  the  business  section.     Some  care 
has  been  taken  to  conserve  the  natural  charm  of 
the  river's  rushing  wildness.     At  all  prominent 
points  not  needed  for  industrial  purposes  the 
banks  have  been  preserved  for  park  purposes. 
There  is  a  consistent  intention  to  make  the  promi- 
nent buildings  worthy  of  a  Srst-class  municipal- 
ity.    Two   new   blocks   for 
stores  and  offices  owned  by 
the  realty  company,  designed 
by  two  of  the  foremost  ar- 
chitectural firms  in  the  conn- 
try,  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
great  city. 

The  most  striking  work 
of  the  realty  company  is 
Stratliglass  Park,  named  in 
honor  of  the  Scotch  village 
whence  came  Mr.  Chisholm's 
parents  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  a  residential  park,  and 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  belong 
to  the  choicest  suburb  of  a 
metropolitan  city,  —  say 
Brookline,  in  Greater  Bog- 
ton.  But  the  residents  are 
employees  of  the  mills  I 
Along  a  fairly  uniform  slope 
of  the  valley  two  long  paral- 
lel streets  converge  in  semi- 
circles at  either  end.  Large 
park  purposes.)  detached   hoases  of   bri<^, 
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with  slate  roofs,  harmoniously  varied  in  archi- 
tecture, stand  with  ample  lawn  space  about  them. 
The  grounds  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
company.  Fine  cement  sidewalks  are  bordered 
byturfed  margins  with  shade  trees.  The  houses 
are  divided  into  convenient  apartments.  About 
to  be  built  are  a  monumental  gateway  and  a 
handsome  casino. 

Strathglass  Park  originated  in  Mr.  Chisholm's 
idea  that  successful  paper-making  depended  upon 
good  workmen  ;  that  for  good  workmen  good 
homes  were  essential.  The  suites  are  rented 
upon  a  lease.  The  rent  is  figured  to  cover  interest 
and  certain  other  fixed  charges.  There  are  also 
special  deposits  in  advance  ;  one  is  for  antici- 
pated taxes,  another  for  maintenance  charges. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  according  as  these 
costs  have  been  less  or  more,  a  deduction  is 
made  or  an  additional  payment  is  required.  In 
this  way  the  lessees,  as  citizens,  are  directly  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  tax-rate  low  ;  as  tenants, 
also,  in  taking  the  best  care  of  their  premises. 
In  a  neighboring  quarter  of  the  town  the  realty 
company  has  built  for  operatives  comfortable 
wooden  cottages,  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  rental  includes  free  electric  light  as  well  as 
water, 

SUBBIDIABY    INDUSTRIES. 

Smnford  Falls  illustrates  the  economic  princi- 
pleof  coordinated  industries.  The  International 
Paper  Company  has  here  a  great  nine-machine 
mill     This  and  its  several  other  Androscoggin 


mills  above  and  below  turn  out  a  total  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  paper  a  day.  A  sec- 
ond great  mill  at  Rumford  Falls,  that  of  the  Ox- 
ford Paper  Company,  is  planned  to  be  the  great- 
est producer  of  book-paper  in  the  world.  Here 
all  the  postal  cards  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  made, — three  million  carite  a  day, 
producing  a  postal  revenue  of  about  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  Subsidiary  manufactures 
allied  with  these  two  mills  illustrate  the  two 
great  industrial  principles, — economy  in  labor, 
economy  in  material.  The  largest  paper-bag 
factory  in  the  country  stands  next  door  to  the 
former  mill,  and  utilizes  the  greater  portion  of 
its  product.  The  paper-mill  employees  are  near- 
ly all  men.  Rut  in  the  paper-bag  factory  some- 
thing like  half  of  the  seven  hundred  employees  are 
women  and  girls.  The  light  and  profitable  em. 
ployment  for  the  female  part  of  the  population 
thus  assured  largely  increases  the  total  earnings 
of  the  community. 

A  large  envelope  factory  is  subsidiary  to  the 
Oxford  mill.  In  a  paper-mill  the  waste, — trim- 
mings, defective  paper,  etc., — all  goes  back  into 
pulp.  Hence,  nothing  is  actually  wasted.  In 
envelope-making  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
paper  is  represented  by  trimmings.  Here  it  all 
returns  on  the  spot  to  the  paper-mill.  The  econ- 
omy is  therefore  enormous.  A  feature  at  Rum- 
ford  Falls  is  the  distribution  of  electricity  through 
the  town  for  power  purposes.  This  encourages 
tiie  diversified  minor  industries  that  tend  to 
grow  up  in  such  a  community. 
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BY  EDWARD  C.    PARKER. 


THE  American  ib  &n  optimist  and  a  braggart 
concerning  the  agriculture  of  liia  native 
land.  He  refers  with  pride  to  the  great  part 
that  the  United  States  playa  in  feeding  and 
clothing  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  to  the  ad- 
vanced agricultural  methods  of  to-day  and  the 
minimizing  of  hand  labor  through  the  extended 
use  of  machinery.  The  American  farmer  is 
held  up  as  a  type, — one  of  the  best  types,  too, — 
of  the  American  citizen.  Foreigners  are  im- 
pressed with  his  independence,  his  prosperity, 
and  his  social  condition.  The  literature  and 
speech  of  Americans  have  much  to  do  with 
agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  such  publicity 
is  being  felt,  in  that  farming  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  more  and  more  ns  a  business  and  a 
profession  rather  than  as  a  dull,  laborious  method 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Such  optimism  con- 
cerning agriculture,  in  our  literature  and  our 
spteech,  is  good.  The  American  farmer  to-day 
does  enjoy  more  advantages  than  any  other 
class  of  toilers  in  our  nation.  As  a  class,  the 
farmers  are  prosperous, — some  are  failures  finan- 
cially, and  others  have  become  rich  from  the 
management  of  tbeir  landg. 


SMALL   KICTUKNS   FROU    FARU   IHVBSTIIENTB. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  prosperous  condition 
of  the  American  farmer,  it  must  be  admitted  by 
any  one  who  is  a  close  observer  of  agricnltnr« 
that  business  system  and  method  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  rapidly  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other 
groat  industries  of  the  nation.  The  financul 
prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  to-day  is  diu 
more  to  the  advantages  he  has  had  in  unlimited 
soil  fertility  and  large  acreage,' in  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  and  from  the  appreciation 
in  land  values,  rather  than  from  successful  man- 
agement or  the  application  of  strict  buaineu 
methods.  Tnvestments  in  agricultnre  from  * 
business  stBnd])oint  are  not  highly  productire. 
In  many  instances,  farmers  owning  land  worth 
from  ifl5  to  «10<)  per  acre  would  be  better  oft 
financially  were  they  to  invest  their  capital  in 
city  industries  and  work  for  wagea  at  some  trade. 

Higlipriued  land  in  the  middle  West  itiitij 
yields  an  income  to  exceed  6  or  8  per  MB^ 
and  if  interest  on  investment  (at  oommero&l 
rates)  lie  considered  as  an  item  of  ezpMiM  la 
tlie  farm  business,  the  net  profit  will  1)e  ifdqofd 
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to  2  per  cent.,  or  leas.  Such  Gguree  do  not 
»pply  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West  that  are 
"  tinned ''  for  a  few  yeara  tiy  Bpeculators  and 
then  sold  to  immigrants,  nor  to  farms  tliat  are 
jielding  %  high  profit  through  blooded  stock, — 
they  are  oharacteriatic  of  the  average  farm  in 
the  middle  West.  It  is  common  knowledge 
among  Americ&D  landlords  that  it  is  difBcutt  to 
lean  farm  lands  that  will  yield  a  return  to  the 
owner  of  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  What  are 
tbfl  TtiaMini  for  this  condition  of  affairs  7  Why 
is  it  that  hiTestmentB  in  agriculture  do  not  yield 
u  high  ■  mtam  u  investments  in  manufactures, 
tnnqpovtatioD,  and  the  distribution  of  goods  ? 

"So  ft  MCtain  extent,  the  profits  in  agriculture 
inkqitat  a  low  point  by  the  monopolies  among 
|)m  intOHta  that  handle  the  farmer's  products. 
It  ii^  aad  ^ways  will  be,  a  great  problem  to 
oiguiia*  the  agricnltnral  workers  so  that  they 
nay  hare  ■  guiding  hand  in  the  distribution  of 
tbcor  prodoeta.  The  farmer,  even  in  these  days 
of  the  telephone  and  the  free  mail  delivery,  is 
iiolated  tram  other  bnsinesB  interests.  If  he 
"tandB  to  his  knitting"  at  home,  he  has  little 
^e  to  give  to  the  distribution  of  his  product. 
Government  regulation  of  corporations  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  farmers'  interests  would  appear 
(0  offer  a .  more  practical  method  of  combating 
Bnch  injustices  than  any  attempt  to  set  up  com- 
petitive combinations  among  the  farmers.  The 
way  the  markets  are  manipulated  by  the  meat 
pftckers  and  the  milk  dealers  is  a  crying  shame, 
tnd  demands  fearless  attack  by  the  federal 
pivernment.     Cooperative  creameries,    butcher 


shops,  and  fanners'  elevators  all  tend'to  remedy 
the  conditions  that  force  the  farmer  to  sell  at 
some  other  price  than  the  demand  price  of  the 
market,  but  as  yet  their  power  is  felt  only 
occasionally. 

THE    DEMAND   FOB    SPECIAL   EDUCATION. 

The  reason  for  small  returns  on  agricultural 
investments  lies  more  with  the  farmer  himself 
than  with  the  buyer  who  disposes  of  his  product. 
Such  a  statement  is  frank  rather  than  critical, 
and  a  realization  of  actual  conditions  must  be 
had  as  a  working  basis  if  conditions  are  to  be 
remedied.  .The  typical  farmer  of  to-day  is  not 
as  good  a  business  man  and  manager  as  his 
neighbor  who  is  conducting  a  shop  or  a  Small 
factory .  with  an  equal  capital.  He  has  not 
awakened  to  the  need  of  special  education  for 
his  children  as  fully  as  has  his  city  neighbor. 
Realization  of  these  facts  during  the  past  decade 
has  brought  about  a  great  movement  for  the 
uplift  of  agriculture  througli  consolidated  rural- 
school  education  and  througli  research  work  and 
experimentation  in  agricultural  practices  by  the 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  research  work  of  the  experiment 
stations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  details  of 
farming.  Soils  and  their  properties,  the  chem- 
istry of  foods,  pi  ant- breeding,  variety  -  testing, 
and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  have 
all  offered  profitable  fields  for  investigators,  and 
they  have  been  fields  that  have  yielded  quick 


Isiounh 


one  part  of  the  farm,  and  grain  on  the  other  part. 
Yields  are  still  fairly  good  becauae  of  the  unbonnded 
fertility  of  the  prairie  soil ;  but  losses  are  occurring 
annually  because  labor  and  machinery  cannot  be  used 
to  greatest  advantage  on  poorly  arranged  fields,  and 
because  weeds  cannot  be  kept  down  to  the  minimum 
amount  with  such  a  scheme  of  farming.  Land  of  thin 
character  is  worth  from  ISO  to  WO  per  acre,  and  the  net 
profit  (interest  on  investment  being  considered  as  an 
expense)  will  rarely  exceed  3  per  cent.  Lack  of  proper 
crop  rotation  and  general  farm  management  is  the 
main  cause  of  such  a  condition.    (See  opposite  pa^.) 
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and  profitable  returns.  The  study  of  farm  man- 
agement,— I.e.,  the  study  of  crop  rotation  and  the 
fitting  in  of  live  stock  with  the  field  crops,  the 
study  of  the  farm  buaineBs  ae  a  whole,  the  study 
of  farm  statistics  and  the  relation  of  the  farm  to 
the  outside  world, — has  been  neglected,  mainly 
because  the  study  of  such  a  problem  is  so 
complicated  as  to  offer  nothing  of  value  except 
from  long-time  experimentation.  Surely  it  is  a 
worthy  problem, — that  of  analyzing  agriculture, 
studying  the  economics  of  agriculture,  and  at- 
tempting to  put  it  on  a  more  business-like  basii 

tINSTSTBUATIC    FARHINO, CONCRETE    EXAMPLES. 

The  layman  can  hardly  realize  the  lack  of  syi 
tern  that  prevails  on  the  average  farm.  Drain- 
age is  little  thought  of  on  the  lowlands,  crops 
are  rotated  only  as  chance  determines,  and  prob- 
ably not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  can  tell  what 
enterprise  on  his  farm  and  under  his  conditions 
is  the  moat  profitable.  In  no  other  business  is  it 
likely  that  men  can  be  found  with  110,000,  $20,- 
000,  or  toO.OOO  investments  who  never  pretend 
to  keep  books  of  the  business.  Farmers'  books 
are  too  often  kept  in  this  manner, — gain,  money 
in  the  bank  ;  loss,  money  borrowed.  The  writer 
once  argued  this  question  of  keeping  books  with 
a  well-to-do  American  farmer,  who  finally  con- 
cluded his  argument  by  saying,  "  Farming  ain't 
all  keeping  books,  by  a  long  shot."     Truth  lies 


in  the  argument,  but  keeping  books  is  not  all 
there  is  to  manufacturing  furniture  or  transport- 
ing freight,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  valuable  acces- 
sory or  it  would  have  been  discarded  years  ago. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  mid- 
dle West  who  do  not  follow  the  markets,  who 
rarely,  if  ever,  stop  to  consider  the  relation  be- 
tween prices  of  feeds  and  prices  of  beef  and 
pork.  Iloga  are  fed  because  "there  is  money  in 
hogs,"  and  many  an  operation  on  the  farm  is 
done  according  to  some  preconceived  notion. 
The  writer  knows  a  German  farmer  in  western 
Minnesota  who  has  a  beautiful,  clean  farm,  and 
ia  evidently  prosperous.  While  watching  him 
feed  his  hogs  one  day,  this  conversation  took 
place :  "  How  old  are  those  pigs  7  "  "  Sixteen 
months."  "  Why  don't  you  sell  them  ?  "  "  Well, 
I  don't  like  to  sell  a  hog  until  he  weighs  up  good 
and  heavy."  Further  conversation  revealed  the 
facts  that  corn  was  worth  forty-two  cents  per  bush- 
el and  pork  four  dollars  per  hundredweight,  live 
weight.  When  asked  if  the  pigs  he  was  feeding 
were  gaining  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the  valua 
of  the  corn,  and  pay  him  for  hia  labor,  he  realized 
that  each  bushel  of  corn  had  got  to  produce 
about  twelve  pounds  of  pork  to  yield  him  any 
profit.  Knowing  that  his  pigs  Were  not  gaining 
the  half  of  that  amount,  he  decided  to  sell  both 
pigs  and  corn. 

And  often  the  same  apparent  lack  ol  tihoaght 
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An  Ideal  plan  o(  the  same  farm.  Adherence  to  Boch 
a  scheme  or  cropping  would  give  each  crop  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  for  itH  growth,  and  would  decrease  the 
labor  expense  of  the  farm.  Properly  arranned  flelda, 
fences,  and  baildings  are  as  essential  in  utilizing  the 
power  and  machinery  of  the  farm  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage as  properly  conntructed  buildings  are  to  the 


complete  utilization  of  power  and  mach{Der]r  In  the 
factory. 

The  fertilizer  problem  of  the  East  and  the  Sonth 
will  have  to  benipt  in  the  West  before  man; decade* 
nnless  the  soils  are  put  under  better  rotuttona '  The 
farm  and  the  farm  business  cannot  be  reorganiaed, 
however,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  with  the  Hm1t<^ 
capital  that  is  u.sually  at  the  farmer's  comnumd. 
Drainage  and  fencing  miiKt  usually  be  considered,  and 
a  scheme  of  cropping  such  as  the  one  outlined  In  this 
plan  deniandH  that  more  live  stock  be  kept  on  thefann 
than  under  the  old  conditions. 

Small  grains  will  always  be  important  crops  on  the 
prairie  farms,  and  yet  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  un- 
der the  present  system  of  continuous  grain  crappfn^ 
when  the  total  yield  of  gri^n  from  large  area«  will  tM 
no  greater  than  the  yield  that  might  be  secnrad  from 
a  much  smaller  area  of  land  under  Byst«matlc  rotation. 
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ii  seen  in  the  methods,  or  rather  lack  of  metliods. 
followed  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  A  Norwegian 
farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  had 
on  his  farm  a  timothy  and  brome-graes  meadow 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  many  years.  The 
Boil  bad  become  sod-bound,  and  the  crop  of 
hay  looked  thin  and  poor.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  break  up  the  meadow 
and  seed  down  another  piece  of  land,  but  he 
couldn't  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  until 
the  argument  was  made  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  crop  he  would  cut  off  the  meadow 
would  equal  the  value  of  hia  labor  and  the  rental 
value  of  the  land.  Statistics  kept  on  this  held 
defeated  the  farmer  and  woke  him  up.  He 
broke  up  the  meadow  and  had  a  magnihcent 
crop  of  flax  on  it  the  next  year.  These  cases 
»re  not  unusual, — they  are  only  typical  examples 
that  sliow  the  lack  of  system  and  businees  prin* 
ciple  in  the  Western  agriculture  of  to-day. 
Tbfy  serve  to  illustrate  the  great  need  for  de- 
yeloping  systenia  of  farm  management  suited  to 
s  agricultural  regions. 


The  cost  of  producing  field  crops  cannot  be 
determined,  for  practicai  purposes,  on  the  ex- 
periment farms,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
and  plot-work  is  not  comparable  to  field  condi- 
tions. Realizing  this  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
completing  these  rotation  studies,  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  cooperating  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  began  in  19012  an  exhaust- 
ive study  into  the  cost  of  producing  field  crops 
in  Minnesota un<ier  actual  farm  conditions,  t^pe- 
cial  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  were 
placed  in  three  of  the  most  representative  farm- 
ing districts  in  Minnesota.  In  each  district  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  farmers  were  interested  in  the 
work,  and  agreed  to  give  labor  reports  and  all 
cash  items  and  miscellaneous  data  relating  to 
the  production  of  tlie  crops.  The  "  route-statis- 
tician." as  the  special  agent  came  to  he  called, 
makes  a  daily  visit  to  each  of  these  farms  and 
secures  a  report  of  all  the  labor  performed  the 
previous  day,  distributing  it  to  the  various  crops 
and  enterprises.     Each  year  tlie  farms  are  sur' 
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UUBNINO   THE   COST   OF   PKODnOINa    FIELD    CROPS. 

In  1892  and  1893,  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays,  now 
AMistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inaugurated 
>  large  number  of  experiments  in  crop  rotation 
■t  the  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  experiment 
stations.  These  experiments  are  planned  to  mn 
for  twenty  years  at  least,  and  the  value  of  cer- 
tain arrangements  of  crops  in  the  rotation  is 
already  apparent.  Yields  from  the  different  ro- 
tations are  carefnlly  recorded,  and  the  gross  in- 
comes ore  being  determined.  The  real  value  of 
a  certain  rotation  can  only  be  accurately  meas- 
ored  hy  net  profit,  however,  as  labor  and  cash 
exjienditures  will  vary  to  an  appreciable  extent 
viih  the  arrangement  of  crops  in  the  rotation. 


1  from  ■  number  of  farms  In  the  great  wheat  ilislrirt  of  Minne- 
1  farm  laborere,— that  is,  at  the  cost  to  (he  farmer  In  cash  oiiil  in 
at  of  keep"  of  worklns  farm  horee».  This  cost  of  keep  Includes 
I  amounts  lo  about  1100  per  year  per  horae. 

veyed  and  a  plat  made  showing  the  exact  acre- 
age of  the  crops,  pasture  lands,  and  waste  areas 
upon  which  statistics  are  being  recorded.  De- 
preciation of  farm  machinery  and  harnesses,  the 
cash  rental  value  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  man- 
labor  and  horse-labor  on  the  farm,  arc  all  being 
accurately  determined  and  worked  into  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  finding  out  what  it  costs  tlie 
farmer  to  produce  an  acre  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  hay. 


EXFAKDINO    THE   STATISTICAL   TEST. 

For  three  years  the  work  was  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  and  the  statistics  are  now  being 
compiled  into  a  report  on  t!i-o  '-Cost  of  Produ. 
cing  Field  Crops."    As  the  work  progressed  fro 
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year  to  year,  it  became  apparent  to  those  in 
ciiarge  tliat,  this  method  of  gathering  statistics 
miglit  profitably  be  applied  to  other  linea  of 
production  on  the  farm.  W)]y  not  investigate 
the  cost  of  producing  beef,  pork,  and  milk  un- 
der actual  farm  conditions?  Why  not  attack 
many  of  tlie  theories  of  feeding  and  breeding 
live  stock  in  the  actual  environment  of  the  farm 
rather  than  under  the  more  artificial  conditions 
of  tlie  experiment  farms  7  Why  not  collect  sta- 
tistica  pertaining  to  rural  sociology  and  to  the 
general  subject  of  agricultural  economics  ?  Kta- 
tistics  of  this  kind  are  more  accurate  when  col- 
kcted  systematically  and  methodically  than  by 
arm'a-lengtli  proceedings.  Facts  concerning  tlie 
l>usiness  of  farming  can  I>e  published  in  tlie 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  be  attacked  on  the 
ground  of  being  impractical  or  inaccurate.  Tljus, 
in  1905  the  scope  of  these  investigations  was 
greatly  extended. 

The  number  of  farms  on  which  statistics  are 
being  kept  has  been  reduced  to  eight  in  each 
district,  but  statistics  of  every  item  m  the  farin 
business  are  being  recorded.  On  a  number  of 
these  farms  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
installed  steel  wagon  scales  to  facilitate  tlie  work 
of  weighing  fat  stock  and  taking  accurate  iu- 
ventories  of  the  yields  of  field  crops.  The  route- 
statistician  lives  for  three  successive  days  in 
livery  month  on  each  farm.  During  this  period 
lie  weiglis  and  testa  the  milk  of  each  cow  in  tlie 
liei'd,  he  weiglis  the  feed  consuinefl  by  each  class 
of  live  stock,  and  he  obtains  the  cash  records 
of  sales  and  expenses  during  the  past  month. 
Kacli  morning  he  travels  over  his  route  and  oli- 
taina  the  labor  reports  of  the  pi-evious  day  from 
all  the  farmers.  All  these  statistics  are  posted 
into  a  double-entry  card  ledger,  so  that  the  profit 
and  loss  of  every  enterprise  on  the  fariu,  from 
wheat  to  chickens,  is  being  determined.  Other 
statistics  concerning  farm  life  are  also  being 
gathered  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  sociology, — such  as  the  cost  of  tabic  board. 
and  llie  average  household  and  personal  exjiensc. 

PRACTICAL    BK8ULT8. 

The  reader  may  now  wi-ll  ask,  What  practical 
means  are  available  for  making  use  of  these  sta- 
tistics ?  I  n  what  manner  will  they  influence  tiie 
character  of  our  agriculture?  It  must  lie  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  c<illect  facts 
of  this  kind  than  it  is  to  disseiuiiiate  them  where 
they  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good.  More 
extended  and  belter  relations  must  exist  between 
the  fanner  and  the  experiment  station  before 
any  great  change  in  the  present  systems  of  farm 
management  can  be  looked  for.  New  idciis 
Spread  faster  in  the  country  by  example  than  by 


precept,  and,  realizing  this,  the  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station  is  earnestly  going  about  the 
work  of  influcjcing  a  few  of  the  agricultural- 
college  graduates  to  replan  and  rearrange  tbeir 
farmsand  become  factors  in  their  communities  in 
this  new  move  toward  better  farm  management. 
Statistics  of  this  kind  add  materially  to  the 
funds  of  agrictiitural  literature,  and  especially 
to  those  funds  that  at  present  are  meager  and 
insufficient  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural 
teaclier  and  e.xperiuienter.  The  literature  on 
crop  rotation  and  agricultural  economics  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  al>sence.  Methods  of  keeping 
'■farm  accounts"  in  a  simple,  practical  manner 
are  being  worked  out  from  the  experience  gath- 
ered in  collecting  these  statistics.  The  student 
of  agi'icitlture  should  be  taught  a  system  of  ac- 
counts that  is  based  upon  the  business  of  farm- 
ing,— a  system  that,  while  simple,  will  compre- 
hend all  the  details.  The  bookkeeping  methods 
of  the  city  merchant  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
business  of  farming,  and  farm-lioys  will  not  take 
the  interest  in  studying  a  system  of  bookkeeping 
developed  from  a  city  business  that  they  will 
where  the  items  and  details  are  taken  from  a 
business  with  which  they  are  accjuainted.  Such 
a  course  as  this  is  actually  being  taught  at  the 
Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture, — the  simple 
card-ledger  system,  and  the  iteuis  used  being 
drawn  directly  from  these  statistical  inveetiga- 

Many  specific  problems  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  fai'n)  management  that  statistical  analysis 
alone  can  solve.  For  instance,  in  diversified 
farming,  which  is  the  most  profitable  method  of 
thi'ashing  the  grain, — froui  the  shock  or  stack- 
ing and  stack-tlirasliing  ?  Statistics  on  this  prob- 
lem indicate  that  stack-thrashing  is  best  under 
most  couditions  for  the  < |u a rter- section  farmer 
carrying  on  a  diversified  business.  Another 
mooti'd  <|uestion  is  that  of  the  advisability  of 
shredding  (^orn.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  jii'oduciug  fodder  voru,  ear  com  huslced  on 
the  hiil,  and  ear  corn  cut,  shocked,  and  'shred- 
ded, and  the  value  of  the  fodder  in  the  different 
crops,  gives  iuforniation  that  will  allow  the  gen- 
ei-al  concluBioii  to  bo  drawn  that  shredding  is 
not  profitable  under  divei-silied  farming  condi- 
tions. Iiedgere  of  the  live-stock  enterprises  are 
already  showing  many  intei-eating  figures.  Hero 
and  there  a  herd  of  cows  is  found  that  is  being 
managed  at  a  loss,  and  in  one  district  the  pigs 
are  far  oftener  being  fed  at  a  loss  than  at  a 
profit.  Ledger  account«  of  this  kind  will  be  ex- 
amined later  by  men  who  are  experts  in  animal 
hiisbundry.  and  ndatakes  in  methods  of  feeding 
and  ca-va  pointed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  M 
object-lessons  to  other  feeders. 
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Four  years  ago,  when  this  work  was  started,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  secure  tlie  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  farming  communities  entered. 
Outspoken  aQtagonistn  was  often  met  with,  and 
farmers  were  inclined  to  jeer  at  tlieii-  neigh- 
iKirs  who  were  so  foolish  as  to  agree  to  let  Uncle 
Sam's  theorists  look  into  tljeir  business.  But 
tills  attitude  is  changing.  In  some  localities 
fariiiers  are  actually  petitioning  for  a  chance  to  be 
included  in  the  work,  and  skepticism  of  agricul- 
tural-college theory  is  disappearing.  Farmers 
who  not  long  ago  believed  that  they  could  feed 
fat  into  a  cow's  milk,  and  got  mad  at  the  cream- 
ery-man it  he  gave  them  a  low  test,  are  now. 
selling  off  tlie  poor  cowa  and  breeding  those  that 
have  performance  ability  as  revealed  by  the  test- 
Wttle  and  the  scale.     Une  route-statistician,  hav- 


ing an  unusual  amount  of  initiative,  has  organ- 
ize<.i  a  lyceurn  among  the  farmers  in  liis  locality 
that  meets  every  -two  weeks.  Debates  among 
tlie  members  are  arranged,  and  public  speakers 
are  brought  before  the  farmers  occasionally  to 
discuss  current  topics  of  interest  to  them.  He 
has  also  organized  a  magazine  club  among  his 
fanner  couperators  and  interested  them  in  the 
movement  for  "good  roads." 

Tiie  bringing  together  of  agricultural  theory 
and  agricultural  practice  is  a  vast  undertaking, 
and  he  who  believes  that  all  practice  is  under- 
laid by  theory  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  that 
in  the  work  of  extending  the  theories  of  agri- 
culture this  new  method  of  establisiiing  statisti- 
cal routes  in  agricultural  communities  is  a  wise 
and  useful  move  to  tliat  end. 
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I.^THE  NORTHWEHT. 

WHILE  a  vast  number  of  journals  of  all 
kinds  are  published  throughout  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  it  is  only  the  press  of 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  Chile— and  possibly 
fti%zil_< which  can  be  compared  with  the  press 
i.t  Phirope  and  the  United  States.  The  low  state 
ut  popular  education  in  most  South  American 
states  results  in  a  cheap,  venal,  sycophantic  press, 
ior  the  most  part  poorly  printed  and. without  in- 
fluence. There  are  a  few  journals  in  the  coun- 
tries mentioned,  however,  which  are  of  high 
character  and  excellently  edited. 

The  language  of  almost  all  the  South  Ameri- 
ran  countries  being  Sptanish,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  press  of  that  continent  appears 
in  the  Spanish  language.  The  journalsof  Brazil, 
iif  course,  are  written  in  Portuguese,  There  are. 
Iiowever,  a  number  of  excellently  conducted  and 
veil-known  journals  in  Knglish,  several  in  Oer 
man.  and  some  in  other  European  languages. 
The  South  American  periodicals  best  known  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country  are  those  of  Vene- 
zueht  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Roughly 
dividing  the  continent  into  northwest  and  south- 
sasl,  we  consider,  first,  the  periodical  literaturo 
'it  \'enezuela.  Colombia.  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bu- 
liTia.  The  second  installment  will  treat  of  the 
jiress  of  Argentina.  Brazd.  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
I'mgnay. 


In  spile  of  the  severe  governmental  restraint  in 
Veneznela,  there  has  been  some  development  of 


the  press  during  the  past  few  years.  While  the 
-independent  journals  have  been  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  their  influence,  there  has  been  a 
great  growth  of  sycophantic  organs.  Under  the 
.  fiat ron ago  of  President  Castru,  some  very  im- 
[iortaht  dailies  have  been  established  recently 
and  have  exerted  an  appreciable  educational  in- 
fluence. This  is  particularly  true  of  those  pub- 
lished on  scientific,  literary,  and  economic  lines- 
Political  journalism  may  be  said  to  have  perished. 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
periodicals  of  all  classes  in  the  republic,  which 
is  not  a  bad  showing  considering  tlie  fact  that 
not  more  than  lO  per  tent,  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion can  read.  Monopoly  prevents  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  the  censorship  the  expansion 

;Vs  in  almost  all  Latin.American  countries, 
the  newspaper  press  of  Venezuela  devotes  its 
attention  chiefly  to  subjects  of  scientific,  literary, 
and  economic  interest.  The  Venezuelan  news- 
papers contain,  on  the  whole,  most  excellent 
reading,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  even 
American  daily  newspa])ers  do  not  spread  abroad 
desirable  knowledge  more  cheaply  or  with  better 
taste  than  do  the  dailies  of  Venezuela.  The 
weeklies  and  monthlies  are,  of  course,  beneath 
comparison  with  those  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  daily  uewspai>ers  have  valuable  articles 
on  science,  literature,  and  economics  by  men  of 
world-wide  fame,  these  productions  not  being 
reserved  for  Sumiay  editions,  but  appearing  day 
by  day.  (Jeograjihy.  medicine,  mechanics,  criti- 
-all  these  subjects  arc  treated  eT' 
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hauativelf,  bat  in  an  entertaining  and  literary 
style.  In  the  field  of  politics  alone  are  the  dai- 
lies and  weeklies  maudlin.  Their  national  poli- 
tics are  purely  fulsome  panegyric.  Hence,  the 
public  reads  these  journals,  but  acorns  them. 
Among  the  dailies,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
is  the  Constitucional,  of  Caracas.  It  is  the  organ 
of  President  Castro,  and  is  subsidized  by  the 
gOTemment,  which,  in  addition,  gives  to  its 
manageiiient  the  lucrative  work  of  public  print- 
ing. The  Constitiinonal  has  the  most  influential 
and  widespread  circulation  of  any  newspaper 
published  in  South  America  outside  of  Kio  Ja- 
neiro and  Buenos  Ayros,  and  its  editor,  Seflor 
G.  Rivaa,  who  is  a  Porto  Rican,  is  a  man  of  wide 
culture.  The  Constitacional,  indeed,  is  better 
edited  than  most  of  the  dailies  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about 
sixteen  thousand,  and  costs  two  cents  (American 
value)  per  copy.  It  consiats  of  four  pages  of 
general  news  and  editorial  matter,  with  a  good 
deal  of  advertising.  The  Notieiero  (News),  ed- 
ited by  Sefior  Job£  Amescua,  is  an  afternoon 
journal,  with  an  excellent  cable  service.  The 
best-known  of  the  afternoon  dailies  is  prob- 
ably, however,  the  Conesponsal  (Correspondent). 
Other  dailies  of  Caricas  are  the  Diario  Na- 
clonal  (National  Daily)  ;  the  Grito  del  Pueblo  (Cry 
of  the  People)  ;  the  Combaie  (Struggle),  bitterly 
anti-foreign  and  subsidized  ;  the  ReUyion,  the 
excellently  edited  organ  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
the  Gaeeta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette).  The  last- 
named  was  established  in  1872  by  President 
Blanco.  Altogether,  there  are  nine  dailies  pub- 
lished in  Car&cas.  Letras  y  Numeros,  which  is 
now  about  four  years  old,  is  an  enterprising 
journal  modeled  largely  after  the  provincial 
French  dailies. 

In  Valencia,  the  second  city  of  Venezuela, 
there  are  five  dailies  publiahed,  led  by  the  Diarin. 
Then  there  are  the  Discipulo  (Disciple),  the  Catbo- 
he  organ  ;  the  Centinela  (Sentinel),  semi-ofQcial  ; 
and  the  Croniata  (Recorder),  a  bulletin  of  news. 
The  Gacela  de  Tribunales  (Court  Gazette)  is  pub-- 
lished  every  evening. 

Maracaibo  has  five  dailies, — the  Fonografo 
(Phonograph),  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the 
conntry  ;  the  Eeos  de  Zulia  (Echoes  of  the  Slate), 
the  Ciudadano  (Citizen),  the  Avisador  (Adviser), 
and  the  Agenda  Maracaibo  (Maracaibo  Agent). 
There  are  four  dailies  published  in  Ciudad  Boli- 
var. Iferlda  has  more  dailies  than  any  other 
city, — ten  in  all, — but  they  are  not  extensively 
circulated.  In  C^oro  there  are  three  dailies,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  others  throughout  the 
smaller  towns,  La  Guayra  having  two.  Forty- 
two  dailies  are  published  in  the  entire  country. 
There  are  also  two  official  biweeklies  issued  in 


(Editot  of  the  Oio.ot  Caricas.) 

Cardcas, — controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Venezuela  ranks  among  the  leading  South 
American  countries  for  artistically  elaborate 
weeklies.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Semana  (Week)  and  the  Lira  (Lyre),  of  Cari- 
cas.  These  contain  choice  fiction,  description, 
and  poetry.  Immaculada,  the  Catholic  illustrated 
weekly,  supplies  the  devout  with  select  reading. 
The  Vot  de  hi  Nncioa  (Voice  of  the  Nation)  pub- 
lishes conservative  essays  on  economics,  Ital- 
ians read  the  Palria.  Other  weeklies,  chiefly 
commercial,  are  the  Dominical,  the  Anuncio,  and 
the  Realidad. 

There  are  also  several  comic  journals,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Don  Timoteo  (Sir  Timothy), 
of  Valencia.  The  Cojo  Iluslrado  (Illustrated 
Cripple)  is  the  most  noted  of  the  literary  peri- 
odicals. It  is  a  fortnightly,  and  contains  only 
poems,  short  stories,  and  criticisms.  Its  literary 
tone  ia  high,  as  is  also  its  price,  which  is  fifty 
cents  in  gold  (equal  to  fifty  American  cents)  per  , 
copy.  Cojo  is  considered  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
South  America.  It  is  edited  by  SeRor  J.  M.  H. 
Irigoyen. 

Most  of  the  public  institutions  publish  monthly 
reviews.  There  are  also  a  number  of  trade  or- 
gans. La  Industria.  devoted  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, is  the  leading  monthly  of  its  class,  and  is 
really  a  credit  to  its  country.     It  is  edited  by 
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Vincente  Betanconit  Arambiiro.  Tlip  T'niver- 
aity  of  Caracas  ^mblishes  a  qiiarUTly  known  as 
the  Attales  (Annals).  Other  bimoDthlies  are  the 
Qaeeta  Medicii.  the  Frac- Mason  I'efleWawo  (Vene- 
zuelan Freemason),  and  the  Droguiata  Practko 
(Practical  Druggist), — all  of  Caracas. 


The  existence  of  a  vijiornusly  editeil  press  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia  was  ma<le  evi- 
dent during  the  agitation  over  tlie  independence 
of  Panama.  A  number  ot  the  dailies  of  Bogoti, 
it  was  discovered,  have  a  wide  circulation  and 
influence,  and,  moreover,  are  excellently  edited. 
They  are  generally  poorly  printed,  however,  and 
many  of  them  have  but  an  epliemei-al  exisU-nce, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship  and  the 
instability  of  political  conditions.  Rvi'ry  new 
political  situation  pniduces  a  new  journal.  Some- 
times the  Church  takes  a  band  and  excommuni- 
cates the  publication  for  some  utterance.  This 
generally  has  the  effect  of  killing  the  newspaper. 
Within  tbe  last  few  months  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication was  passed  on  a  comic  weekly, 
Mefisli'ifeltx,  which  soon  ceased  to  exist.  While 
frequently  strong  in  eilitorial  writing,  the  news 
service  ot  the  Colombian  journals  is  very  poor, 
— a  fact  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
principal  dailies  of  the  capital  are  the  Nufvn 
Tiempo,  the  Correo  Naciowit,  the  Ci.hmhiawi.  and 
the  Blanc-}  y  Azii/  ( W  hite  and  Blue).  The  Xueco 
Tiempo  and  the  Cori-eo  Xacionul  are  tlie  most 
important  publications  of  the  republic.  'Hie 
first-named  issues  a  literary  edition  weekly, 
which  has  recently  begun  to  appear  in  illustrated 
form.  Both  these  dailies  are  quite  ol<l.'and  have 
considerable  influence.  The  editor  of  tbejVuewo 
Tiempu  is  Seuor  (!arlos  Artur  Lorreo,  finance 
minister  under  President  Marroquin.  The  edi- 
tor ot  the  (hrreo  A'acinnnl  is  Sefior  Eduardo  Oua- 
man,  formerly  Colombian  consul-general  at  New 
York,  and  now  a  prominent  citizen. 


Tbe  center  of  journalistic  as  well  as  general 
literai-y  enterprise  in  Peru  is  Lima,  which  is  also 
the  center  of  politics  and  commerce.  There  are 
a  number  ot  illustrated  journals  with  good  cir- 
culations published  in  the  capital.  Among  the 
weeklies  are  the  Actunh'/ladts,  Kot'edodex,  Lueero, 
and  Lima  I/astrado.  Lima  has  also  a  dignified 
illustrated  monthly,  the  Revisl'i  Pan  Americana, 
which  is  devoted  to  politics  and  diplomatic  mat- 


ters. It  also  publishes  the  Aleiieo,  an  exclusive- 
ly literary  quarterly.  In  Cuzco  there  is  an  in- 
fluential fortnightly,  the  Agricullor;  and  in  Piura 
three  weeklies, — -the  Amiga  del  Pueblo,  the  yotici- 
ero,  and  the  Bevii^ta  del  Norte. 

The  best -known  Peruvian  dailies  are  the 
Comercio,  rirgan  of  the  party  in  power,  which  is 
tlieoldestand  the  best  established,  and  the/Vensa, 
organ  nl  the  opposition.  The  Jleraldn.  also  gov- 
ernmental, was  founded  by  the  national  Peruvian 
poet,  Chocano.  The  Opinion  Xacionul  is  the  in- 
dependent organ.  It  is  particularly  strong  in 
eiUtorials.  The  Peruvian  dailies  usually  sell  for 
two  cents  in  silver,  equivalent  to  one  cent  in 
American  currency.  Outside  of  Lima,  the  note- 
worthy dailies  and  semiweekties  are, — in  C&llao, 
tbe  suburb  and  shipping  port  of  Lima,  the  Reuc- 
ci'iii  and  the  Cnl/ai;  ))otli  dailies;  in  Arequipa, 
the  /iolmi  and  the  JM>e>;  dailies  ;  in  Ti-ujillo,  the 
Uazon  and  the  Jndimlrin,  dailies,  and  the  Vox  de 
'J'nijil/o,  every  other  day.  In  Molleudo  there  is 
an  influential  scmiweekly,  the  Puerto. 


The  chief  publication  center  ot  Ecuador  is  the 
metropolis,  (iuayaquil.  The  principal  dailies  of 
this  city,  which  are  well  patronized,  are  tlie  Naeion, 
the  Tdegrafo,  the  Tiemp',,  and  the  Grito  del  Puehlo. 
The  Narion  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
is  the  best-known  journal  of  the  country.  The 
O'rilo  del  Puehlo  is  not  so  old.  but  has  a  well- 
established  circulation  and  influence.  Outside 
the  capital,  the  most  important  daily  is  the 
Patria,  of  Quito,  a  comparatively  new  journal, 
which,  however,  is  enterprising  and  success- 
ful.  The  only  noteworthy  monthly  published 
in  the  country  is  the  lluslracion  Kcuatoriatut,  of 
Guayaquil, 


Bolivia  has  a  number  of  daily  newspapers, 
most  of  the  principal  ones  being  publii^ol  in 
La  Paa.     The  principal  ones  of  the  capital  are 

the  Vomerciii  dt  Bolivia,  the  Diiirin,  the  Kslado, 
the  f'nmerrio,  and  the  Naeiona/.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  following  are  worthy  of  mention : 
Potosi,  the  Tiempo;  Cochabamba,  the  IJerahlo 
and  the  Comercio ;  Santa  Om^,  Estrella  del  Ori- 
ente ;  Tarija,  the  Estrella  de  Tarija  and  the  Pensa- 
mieiilo ;  Ornro,  the  Vapor. 

All  these  are  general  newspapers,  covering, 
in  a  more  or  leas  thorough  way,  the  general 
news  of  the  day,  and  also  having  literary  and 
scientific  features. 


SHALL    FOOTBALL   BE    ENDED   OR    MENDED?* 

I.— AVHT  COLUMBIA  HAS  ABOLISHED  THK  GAME. 
UY    PRKSIDKNT   NICHOLAS   MIIRRAV    BUII.KR. 


[President  Butler,  on  tlie  Isr.  o(  Dpceniber,  E.sHueil  ii  ^tAt«nieiit 
Coliiiubia  University  which  he  Huthorixoi  iih  tit  piibUHh  an  the  fullest 
football  and  tli«  reasons  which  have  leil  CoIiiiiiIilh  tu  prulilliit.  tliHC  k"-'"! 


to  the  nlninni  and  student  members  of 
expression  of  his  views  on  the  game  of 
'  heiicefortli.— The  Bditok.] 


7"  the   alur. 


ml  slm/enl  » 


mfters  of  <:.hn 


Tlie  action  o(  the  Committee  on  Student 
I  irganizations,  taken  by  unanimous  vote,  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  t)ie  present  game  of  football  at 
Columbia  I'niveraity  has  my  cordial  api)roval, 
and  I  wiaii  to  state  briefly  why  that  at-tiou  is  iu 
tlie  beet  interest  of  the  whole  university. 

Columbia  University  lias  no  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  over  the  present  game  of  football.  It 
played  .by  our  representatives,  it  must  be  played 
in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  a  com- 
mittee which  the  chairman  of  our  LTnivorsity 
(.'ommjttee  on  Athletics  lias  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  "  self- perpetuating,  irresponsible,  im- 
pervious to  public  opinion,  and  culpable  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  increasingly  dangerous 
character  of  the  game."  The  paine_ghich .  this 
committee  htiB_  devised  and-developed  is  not  a 
sport,  but  a  profession.  It  demands  prolonged 
training,  complete  absorption  of  time  and 
thought,  and  is  inconsistent — in  practice,  at 
|,.aat— ^with  the  devotion  to  work  which  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  college  or  university  student. 
It  can  be  participated  in  by  only  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  student  body.  Tlirougbout  the 
country  it  has  Cjime  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
tiecause  of  its  interference  with  academic  work, 
and  <^n  academic  danger  because  of  tliii_mur&l 
and  physical  ills  that  foUow  in  its.  train.  'I'lie 
Erge  sums  received  in  y^te  money  are  a  temj>ta-| 


3  extravagant  iwd^gement,  a 
■ks  the  gSme       * 


id  the 
Bmall  ( 


for  them  niarks 

a  commercial  enterprise.  The  great  public  favor  \ 
with  which  even  the  fiercest  contests  are  re-  i 
wived  is  not  a  cause  for  exultation,  but  rather  1 
[or  profound  regret.' 

We  ounetvflB  cannot  reform  this  game,  and  I 
the  experience  of  years  has  Bhow:i  that  the 
ttnlea  Committee   do  not  desire  to  reform   it,  j 

■The  diBcnadon  of  college  football  during  the  ptut  season 
citended  Into  the  wlnl«r  and  aQlminBted  in  the  Ritual  pro- 
hibition ol  the  game  at  Columbia  University.  The  series  of 
briet  atBtemeiita  fmm  eminent  educators  published  here- 
with fairly  iiniii— iil«  public  opinion  both  within  and  witti- 


Moi-eovcr,  only  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  game 
are  seen  on  the  playingiield.  Those  evils  are 
many,  subtle,  and  controlling  ;  they  affect  every 
phase  of  cullege  and  university  life,  and  for 
some  years  past  have  reachcfi  down  even  into 
tin;  secondary  schools.  They  are  moral  and 
educational  evils  of  the  first  magnitude. 

I'ohinibia  University  owes  it  to  its  traditions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  standards.  a«  well  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility which  it  bears  to  its  students,  to  put 
an  end,  so  far  as  action  by  it  can,  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  It  has  done  so.  The  act  itself  may 
seem  sudden  to  some,  Liut  tlie  convictiottB  that 
led  to  tlie  act  have  been  years  in  forming. 

It  is  urged  that  football  is  a  ^reat  aid  to  the  ' 
development  of  college  spirit.  Every  member 
of  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  true  college  spirit  and  would  do  all  in  bis 
power  to  promote  it.  But  tlie  contention  that 
the  present  game  of  football  is  necessary  to  thnt 
end  is  wholly  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 
college  spirit  is  too  dearly  bought  if  college  in- 
telligence and  college  morals  are  sacrificed  for, 
it.  College  spirit  e.visted  long  before  football 
was  heard  of,  and  will  exist  long  after  football 
is  forgotten.  "We  must  get  the  qualities  of  man- 
liness, loyalty,  and  courage  built  up  on  a  moral 
foundation,  and  not  allow  tbeiu  to  rest  upon  a 
purely  physical  one — for  in  the  last  analysis  a 
purely  physical  basis  is  a  purely  animal  basia 
There  must  be  something  to  rest  upon  when 
"the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies." 

Our  own  athletic  committees  have  for  some 
years  past  rigidly  enforced  the  strictest  rules 
as  to  profesBionalism  and  academic  eligibility. 
They  point  out  that  Columbia  teams  have  at 
times  been  obliged  to  suffer  defeat  because  of 
their  firm  adherence  to  those  rules.  These  facts 
are  known  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Organizations,  and  therefore  their  action 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  interpreted  as  a  censure  of 
the  football  management  at  Columbia,  but  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  present  game  of  football 
itself. 

Since  the  action  of  our  committee  was  made 
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Vincente  Betancoiut  Aramburo.  The  L'niver- 
sity  of  Caracas  [lublishes  a  qiiarti-rly  known  as 
the  Anahs  (Annals),  Other  bimonthlies  are  the 
Gacela  Medici,  the  Frac-Mason  Ventiolano  (^'ene- 
zuelan  Freemason),  and  the  Zhogaista,  Practko 
(Practical  Druggist),— all  of  Caracas, 


The  existence  of  a  vij(oroiisly  editeil  press  to 
tlie  United  States  of  Colombia  waa  tnaiie  evi- 
dent during  the  agitation  over  the  independence 
of  Panama,  A  number  of  tlie  dailies  of  Bogota, 
it  was  discovered,  have  a  wide  circulation  and 
influence,  and,  moreover,  are  excellently  edited. 
They  are  generally  poorly  printed,  however,  and 
many  of  them  liave  but  an  ephemeral  existence, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  censorship  and  the 
instability  of  politiual  conditions.  Kvery  new 
political  situation  produces  anew  journal.  Some- 
times  the  Church  takes  a  hand  and  excommuni- 
cates the  publication  for  some  utterance,  'I'hie 
generally  has  tl)e  effect  of  killing  the  newspaper. 
Within  the  last  few  months  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  was  passed  on  a  comic  weekly, 
Mejisiofe.k.1,  which  soon  ceased  to  exist,  "While 
frequently  strong  in  editorial  writing,  the  news 
service  of  the  Colombian  journals  is  very  poor, 
— a  fact  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
principal  dailies  of  the  capital  are  the  Nuevn 
Tiempo,  the  Correo  Naciojiiil,  the  Colomhiiiv",  and 
the  Blanoy  ^an/CWhite  and  Blue).  The  ,Y«ciio 
Tiempo  and  the  Cnrreo  Xaeininil  are  the  most 
important  publications  of  the  republic,  Tlie 
first-named  issues  a  literary  edition  weekly, 
which  has  recently  begun  to  appear  in  illustrated 
form.  Both  those  dailies  are  quite  old,' and  have 
considerable  influence.  The  editor  of  the  Xuevo 
Tiempo  is  Senor  Carlos  Artur  Lori-eo,  finance 
minister  under  President  Marroquin.  The  edi- 
tor o£  the  CorTeo  Nacionnl  is  Seilor  Eduardo  Guz- 
man, formerly  Colombian  consul-general  at  New 
York,  and  now  a  prominent  citizen. 


The  center  of  journalistic  as  well  aa  general 
literary  enterprise  in  Peru  is  Lima,  which  is  also 
the  center  of  politics  and  commerce.  There  are 
a  number  of  illustrated  journals  with  good  cir- 
culations published  in  the  capital.  Among  the 
weeklies  are  the  Actualidades,  Kovedades,  Lucero, 
and  Lima  I/ustrado.  Lima  has  also  a  dignified 
illustrated  monthly,  the  Revi.ita  Pun  Americiaia, 
which  is  devoted  to  politics  and  diplomatic  tnat- 


ters.  It  also  publishes  the  Aleiieo,  an  exclusive- 
ly literary  quaiterly.  In  Cuzco  there  is  an  in- 
fluential fortnightly,  the  Agricullor;  and  in  Pinra 
three  weeklies,— the  Amiga  del  Pvebh,  the  Kotici- 
ero,  and  t!ie  Bevifta  del  Norte. 

The  best  ■  known  Peruvian  dailies  are  the 
CoMerdo,  organ  of  the  party  in  power,  which  ia 
tlie  oldest  and  the  )>est  established,  and  the  Prensa, 
organ  i.f  the  opposition.  The  l!eriil-l.>,  also  gov- 
ernmental, was  founded  by  the  national  Peruvian 
poet,  Cliocano,  The  Opniion  Niicional  is  the  in- 
dependent organ.  It  is  particularly  strong  in 
editorials.  The  Peruvian  dailies  usually  sell  for 
two  cents  in  silver,  equivalent  to  one  cent  in 
American  currency.  Outside  of  Lima,  the  note- 
worthy dailies  and  semi  weeklies  are, — in  Callao, 
the  suburb  and  shipping  poit  of  Lima,  the  Heac- 
eii'ii  and  the  I'nllan,  both  dailies;  in  Arequipa, 
the  hulm  and  the  Deher,  dailies  ;  in  Ti-ujillo,  the 
Jtazon  and  the  Ifulimlria,  dailies,  and  the  Vm  ,le 
Triijillo,  every  other  day.  In  Mollendo  thei'e  is 
an  influential  semiweekly,  the  Puerto. 


The  chief  publication  center  of  Ecuador  ia  the 
metropolis,  Guayaquil,  The  principal  dailies  of 
this  city,  which  are  well  patronized,  are  the  Naeion, 
the  Telegrafo,  the  Tiemp'i,  and  the  tirito  del  Puehh. 
The  Nar.ion  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
is  the  best-known  journal  of  the  country.  The 
O'rilo  del.  Puflilo  is  not  so  old,  but  has  a  well- 
established  circulation  and  influence.  Outside 
the  capital,  the  most  important  daily  is  the 
Patria,  of  yuito,  a  cotuparatively  new  journal, 
which,  however,  is  enterprising  and  succesB- 
ful.  The  only  noteworthy  monthly  published 
in  the  country  is  the  Uiistrucion  JJcuatoriofia,  of 
Guayaquil. 


Bolivia  has  a  number  of  daily  newspaper!, 
most  of  the  principal  ones  being  published  in 
La  Paz.  The  principal  ones  of  the  capital  are 
the  Vnmerciii  de  Bolivia,  the  Dtario,  the  Kstado, 
the  ('omerno,  and  the  Nacional.  In  the  prov- 
inces, the  following  are  wortliy  of  mention : 
Potosi.  the  Tiempo;  Cochabamba,  the  IJeraldu 
and  the  Comereio ;  Santa  Cruz',  EslTellu  del  Ori- 
enlf ;  Tarija,  the  Eslrella  de  Tartja  and  the  Penia- 
mieiilo ;  Oruro,  the  Vapor. 

All  these  are  general  newspapers,  covenng, 
in  a  more  or  less  thorough  way,  tile  general 
news  of  the  day,  and  also  having  literary  and 
scientiflc  features. 


SHALL   FOOTBALL    BE    ENDED   OR    MENDED?* 

I.-WHY  COLUMBIA   HA8  ABOLISHFJJ  THK  GAME. 
BV    I'RKSlDK.Nr   NICHOLAS   MURRAY    liU'll.KR. 


[President  Butler,  oti  the  iKt  of  I>pceniber,  issiieil  it  stjit«ment  to  the  alumni  ami  xtudent  members  of 
Columbia  Univernity  which  he  autlioriKCH  us  ti)  puliliKh  as  the  fullest  eKpression  of  his  views  on  the  game  of 
fooibnll  and  the  reai^DnH  which  have  led  Colutubin  to  iiroliibit  that  gauie  henceforth.— The  Kditok.] 


'/'(.  li.e   alumni  and  student   memher.i  of  I'fhimhla 
University : 

Tlie  action  of  the  Oommittee  on  Stuilont 
urgaiiizations,  taken  by  unaniitious  vote,  in  jMit- 
ting  an  end  to  the  proaent  game  of  football  at 
roliimbia  University  iias  iny  coriHal  approval, 
and  I  wisii  to  state  brietly  why  that  action  is  in 
[lie  best  interest  of  the  whole  university. 

Columbia  Univemty  has  no  control,  direct  or 
indirect,  over  the  present  game  of  footliall.  If 
played  .by  our  representatives,  it  must  be  played 
in  the  form  and  manner  proscribed  by  a  com- 
mittee which  the  chairman  of  our  [Tniveraity 
Committee  on  Athletics  has  appropriately  de- 
scribed as  "  aelf- perpetuating,  irresponsible,  im- 
pervioua  to  public  opinion,  and  culpable  in 
refusing  to  heed  the  increasingly  dangerous, 
character  of  the  game."  Th^^gaine.-'Khich.tkis' 
committee  has  devised  and  developed  is  not  a 
sport,  but  a  profession.  It  demands  prolonged 
traming,  complete  absorption  of  time  and 
t)j ought,  and  is  inconsistent — in  practice,  at 
least— with  the  devotion  to  work  which  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  college  or  university  student. 
It  can  be  participated  in  by  only  the  merest 
fraction  of  the  student  body,  Tliroughout  the 
i-oantry  it  has  cgiae  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
because  of  its  interference  witli  academic  work, 
ftnd  an  academic  d an gi^r  because  qi  tliujautftl 
and  physical  ills  that  follow  in  its^lraiD.  'i'he 
large  snmB  received  in  ykte  money  are  a  tempta-i 
tion  to  extravagant  tktdjigement,  and  the  dosire! 
for  them  marks  the  ^me  as  in  no  small  <\<\ 
•  commercial  enterprise.  The  great  public  favor 
with  which  even  the  fiercest  contests  are  re 
wived  is  not  a  cause  for  exultation,  but  rather 
.'or  profound  regret. 

\V'e  onraelves  cannot  reform  this  game,  and  I 
ibe  experience  of  years  has  showrv  that  the 
Rnies  Committee   do  not  desire  to  refoim  it. ( 

*  The  dlacDOtlon  of  college  football  during  the  past  reason 
citeoded  Into  the  winter  and  coltnlnaled  In  the  actual  pru- 
blUtloD  at  the  ■sme  at  Colnmhlft  University.    Tlie  wiies  uf 


Moreover,  only  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  game 
are  seen  on  the  playing-field.  Those  evils  are 
many,  subtle,  and  controlling  ;  they  affect  every 
phase  of  college  and  university  life,  and  for 
some  years  past  have  i-eached  down  even  into 
the  secondary  schools.  They  are  moral  and 
educational  evils  of  the  first  magnitude. 

t'olumbia  University  owes  it  to  its  traditions, 
its  ideals,  and  its  standards,  ae  well  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility wliich  it  bears  to  its  students,  to  put 
an  end,  so  far  as  action  by  it  can,  to  tliis  state 
of  affairs.  It  has  done  bo.  The  act  itself  may 
seem  sudden  to  some,  but  the  convictions  that 
led  to  the  act  have  been  years  in  forming. 

It  is  urged  that  football  is  a  great  aid  to  the  ■ 
development  of  college  spirit.  Every  member 
of  the  faculty  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  true  college  spirit  and  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  it.  But  the  contention  that 
the  present  game  of  football  is  necessary  to  that 
end  is  wholly  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  not  so, 
college  spirit  is  too  dearly  bought  if  college  in- 
telligence and  college  morals  are  sacrificed  foi'i 
it.  College  spirit  existoii  long  before  football 
was  heard  of,  and  will  exist  long  after  football 
is  forgotten.  We  must  get  the  qualities  of  man- 
liness, loyalty,  and  courage  built  up  on  a  moral 
foundation,  and  not  allow  them  to  rest  upon  a 
purely  physical  one — for  in  the  last  analysis  a 
jmrely  physical  basis  is  a  puiely  animal  basis. 
There  must  bo  something  to  rest  upon  when 
'■  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies." 

Our  own  athletic  committees  have  for  some 
years  past  rigidly  enforced  the  strictest  rules 
as  to  professionalism  and  academic  eligibility. 
They  point  out  that  Columbia  teams  have  at 
times  been  obliged  to  suiter  defeat  because  of 
their  firm  adherence  to  those  rules.  These  facts 
are  known  to  tlie  members  of  the  Committee  on 
iStudent  <^lrganizations,  and  therefore  their  action 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  interpreted  as  a  censui-e  of 
the  football  management  at  Columbia,  but  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  present  game  of  football 
itself. 

-Since  the  action  of  our  committee  was  made 
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known,  we  have  been  overwhelmed  wjth  mes- 
sages of  congratulation  and  praiae  for  our  uni- 
versity from  leaders  of  public  opinion  every- 
where. The  beat  judgment  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  is  that  we  have  done  a  distinct  public 
service  in  shutting  the  present  game  of  football 
and  its  Committee  on  Rules  out  of  Columbia 
University. 

What  next  ?  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  pre- 
dict. But  I  think  that  this  much  is  certain, — 
if  any  game  called  football  takes  the  place  of 
the  one  we  have  put  behind  us.  it  will  be  a  game 
free  from  the  evils  that  I  have  pointed  out,  one 
wholly  acceptable  to  our  authorized  committee 
and  to  our  alumni  advisers,  and  one  which  rep- 
resentatives of  (^olunibia  will  have  some  share  in 
controlling  if  abuses  develop  i 


Jt  is  not  agreeable  for  men  to  feel  obliged  to 
take  action,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  their 
judgment  and  their  conscience,  that  brings  dis- 
appointment to  others,  particularly  when  those 
disappointed  are  to  be  found  among  their  own 
students  and  daily  associates.  Yet  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  our  duty  was  plain,  and  I  commend 
the  action  of  the  constituted  university  author- 
ity to  the  approval  of  every  true  Columbia  man 
and  to  that  of  every  lover  of  manly,  decent,  am- 
ateur sport.  Sober  reflection  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, bring  even  the  most  enthusiastic  follower 
of  football  among  us  to  see  that  the  action  taken 
is  the  only  course  worthy  of  a  university  with 
our  reputation  and  authority,  and  the  only  really 
effective  way  to  open  the  door  to  a  truly  re- 
forme<l.  instead  of  a  tinkered,  footbalL 


II.— A  WESTERN    VIEW  OF  THE  SITUATION. 


BY  BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. 
(President  o(  the  University  of  California.) 


THERE  arevanous  ways  of  playing  football, 
most  of  them  good.  It  is  the  present 
American  intercollegiate  game  that  is  not  good. 
This  game  has  been  fashioned  out  of  the  old 
Rugby  scrimmage  by  a  process  of  militarizing. 
Two  rigid,  rampart-like  lines  of  human  flesh 
have  been  created,  one  of  defense,  the  other  of 
offense,  and  behind  the  latter  is  established  a 
catapult  to  fire  through  a  porthole  opened  in 
the  offensive  rampart  a  missile  composed  of 
four  or  five  human  bodies  globulated  about  a 
carried  football  with  a  maximum  of  initial  velo- 
city against  the  presumably  weakest  point  in  the 
opposing  rampart.  The  "point"  is  a  single 
human  being.  If  it  prove  not  to  have  bt-en  the 
weakest  to  start  with,  it  can  be  made  such,  if 
the  missile  be  fired  times  enough.  Therein  lies 
the  distinctive  American  contribution  to  the 
Rugby  game.  By  allowing  players  to  advance 
ahead  of  the  ball,  the  American  feature  of  "  in- 
terference "  has  been  created,  and  therewith  the 
"mass  play."  Tlie  process  of  militarization  has 
been  aided  by  making  the  ball  always,  at  any 
given  time,  the  possession  of  one  of  the  two 
sides.  There  is  nothing  final  or  ideal  about 
the  present  form  of  the  game,  nor  does  it  exist 
by  an  autliority  descending  out  of  Sinai.  It 
happens  to  be  what  it  just  now  is  by  virtue  of 
tinkering  legislation  of  the  sort  that  gave  us  last 
the  profitless  quarterback  run  and  changed  the 
field  from  a  gridiron  to  a  multiplication  table. 
The  participants  in  the  game  are  not  players, 


but  cogs  in  a  machine.     Each  man  does  one 

thing  over  and  over.  One  man  does  practically 
all  the  kicking,  two  do  all  the  carrying,  ftnd  the 
rest  keep  each  to  their  own  specialized  paahing. 
A  man  may  play  the  season  through  without 
having  finger  or  toe  against  the  ball.  Weeka  of 
special  physical  training  are  necessary  before 
venturing  into  the  game,  and  once  the  "  season  " 
is  over  no  one  thinks  of  going  out  to  play  it  for 
fun,  not  even  the  men  who  have  "made  the 
team."  In  fact,  there  is  no  game  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  play  ;  it  is  a  body  of  evolutions  into 
which  every  man  of  the  squad  must  have  been 
drilled  by  patient  repetitions  of  the  same  maneu- 
ver in  precisely  the  same  relative  position  to  the 
other  members  of  the  squad, — after  the  manner 
of  chorus  girls  in  the  s-rand  ballet.  To  put  it 
briefly,  American  intei  tiUegiate  football  is  a 
spectacle,  and  not  a  sfAuici  If  the  element  of 
"gate  money"  were  removed,  the  whole  thing 
would  vanish  away — in  season  as  well  as  out  of 

The  game  is  to  be  judged,  therefore,  in  the 
present  situation,  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
collegia  sport  and  physical  culture,  but  from  that 
of  the  query.  Is  it  dt^sirable,  in  the  interest  of 
institutional  solidarity  or  "college  spirit,"  to 
maintain  such  a  spectacle  ?  It  has  been  unmis- 
takably determined  that  tho  public  is  glad  to 
lend  financial  support  in  the  form  of  admission 
fees  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spectacle  ;  shall  a 
few  stout  young  men  in  each  of  our  oniTersitiea 
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tend  themselves  to  the  gratification  of  tliis  pub 
he  taste  ? 

Only  a  few  are  needed.  In  the  ten  years  from 
1892  to  1902.  at  the  I'niveraity  of  California, 
only  seventy-five  difieront  men  madii  the  team 
as  players  or  substitutes  out  of  four  thousand  or 
more  different  male  students  daring  that  time 
in  attendance.  As  a  player  generally  holds  on 
for  three  or  four  years,  seventy-five  men,  with  a 
certain  number  of  hopeless  candidates  as  back- 
ground, will  suffice  for  the  proposed  task  in  any 
decade. 


A  better  solution,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  return 
from  the  spectacle  to  the  sport  ;  take  ofi!  the 
headgear  and  the  nose-guards,  and  the  thigh- 
padding  and  the  knee- pad  ding,  and  introduce 
the  Association  game  for  light  men  and  run- 
ners,— indeed,  for  the  average  man, — and  the 
restored  Rugby,  perhaps  with  its  Australian  mod- 
ifications, for  tlie  heavier  and  more  vigorous 
men.  Then  let  the  student  mass  descend  from 
its  enthronement  in  sedentary  athletics  on  the 
bleachers  and  get  health  and  fun  and  virility 
out  of  the  heartiest  and  manliest  of  our  sports. 


III.— successivp:  stages  of  the  American  game. 


BY  JOHN   H.    FINI.EV. 
(President  of  tlie  College  of  tlie  City  of  New  York.) 


IN  my  college  days  I  played  what  was  known 
as  "Association  football  ;  "  in  the  univer- 
sity I  was  introduced  to  the  American  Rugby 
game,  and  was  a  member  of  the  "  'varsity  team  " 
fur  two  seasons  (or  bo  mucli  of  them  as  was  not 
spent  in  having  my  bones  mended)  ;  later  as  a 
college  president  I  saw  the  game  now  generally 
played  develop  in  a  typical  Western  college  ; 
then  as  a  professor  I  had  somewhat  to  do  with 
students  of  one  of  the  great  Eastern  universities 
in  which  the  game  was  played  in  its  evolved 
and  highly  specialized  form  ;  and  now  1  am 
associated  with  a  college  in  which  football  has 
not  for  some  time  been  played.  I  have  tlius, 
in  my  experience  of  the  game,  passed  through 
all  its  stages.  I  speak  of  this  cycle  of  my  per- 
sonal experience,  from  no  football  to  no  football, 
because  its  chapters  mark  the  course  of  the 
game  in  America,  though  the  last  stage  has 
been  reached  by  only  a  few  institutions. 

1 .  The  game  of  my  first  experience  was  not 
without  its  dangers  to  limb,  but  they  were  not 
so  great  to  life.  By  comparison  witli  it,  the 
Rugby  game  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  wit- 
nessed and  played  it.  unintelligible,  uninterest- 
ing, and  nnprofitable.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
earlier  form  of  contest,  more  properly  called 
football,  now  being  revived,  wonid  impress  me, 
as  I  have  not  seen  it  played  in  many  years.  If 
it  is  all  that  my  memory  recalls,  it  should  be  re- 
stored in  our  schools,  at  any  rate.  There  would 
be  this  decided  advantage,  if  the  schools  adopted 
the  ■■  Association  game  "  while  the  colleges  kept 
the  Kagby,  that  the  specialization  in  the  latter 
would  begin  much  later,  and  that  the  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  canvass  of  schools  for  promising 
tniaed  material  would  be  greatly  reduced.    Such 


a  change  might  help,  also,  to  diminish  the  hurt- 
ful aping  by  schoolboys  of  what  may  safely  be 
done  by  young  men  of  college  or  university  age. 
The  inter  •  school  games  played  before  great 
crowds  should  be  stopped.  The  good  cannot  be 
as  great  as  the  harm. 

2.  My  experience  as  a  member  of  auniversity 
team  was  altogether  beneficial  to  me,  despite  the 
injuries  I  received.  Although  they  were  serious 
enough,  they  were  insignificant,  after  all,  by  the 
side  of  the  discipline  and  the  bodily  advantage. 
But  the  game  was  then  rather  primitive  ;  there 
were  few  practice  hours,  few  out-of-towu  games; 
there  was  no  training- table,  no  coach,  no  ar- 
mor ;  the  players  bad  no  excuse  from  regular 
university  work  ;  they  led  a  normal  student 
life.  The  game  was  incidental.  Under  such 
conditions  and  natural  restrictions  (there  were 
no  artificial  ones),  the  game  was  entirely  whole- 

n.  As  president  I  saw  the  Rugby  game  rise 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  West.  It  had  not 
yet  been  mimicked  by  the  schools,  and  so  its 
present  scientific  refinement  was  happily  not 
possible.  The  danger  of  professionalism  was 
not  as  great  as  in  baseball.  Although  the  ad- 
vantages of  mere  weiglit  were  even  then  men- 
acing the  attractiveness  of  the  game,  alertness  of 
body  and  brain  still  had  a  good  chance.  The 
best  scholar,  in  my  memory  of  that  period,  was 
also  one  of  the  best  players.  The  benefit  of  the 
game,  as  then  played,  to  the  college  as  a  whole 
an<l  to  the  player  was  unquestioned.  No  apol- 
ogy for  football  was  needed  in  that  time. 

4.  Most  of  its  evils  have  come,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say,  with  its  intensification,  with  the 
glorification    of   the    player,    with    the    profes- 
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sionalizing  uf  wliat  was  once  hul  a  means  u! 
recreation.  We  cannot  go  back,  of  courae,  to 
the  more  primitive  form,  but  can  it  not  be  evolved 
into  a  genuine  college  aport  again  that  can  be 
played  without  professional  akill,  tuition,  ov 
paraphernalia  ? 

5.  But  the  last  state  of  my  experience  la  wora.- 
than  the  first. — or  second,  or  tbird.  The  fourth 
should  have  issue  not  in  the  abolition  but  in  the 


redemption  of  the  game,  for  it  lias  in  it  a  spirit 
wort!)  saving  to  our  American  student  lile. 
Perliaps  those  who  know  more  about  football 
than  some  of  the  rest  of  UB  do  can,  by  processes 
of  elimination,  find  and  correct  what  has  dis- 
torted or  debased  the  game  in  recent  years  ; 
and  we  of  the  teaciiiug  body  can  at  least  see 
that  it  does  not  have  too  mucji  sympathy  from 
our  curricula, — and  inherited  savagery. 


-A  PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTOR'S  SUGUESTIONK  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 


RY   DUIH.EY  A.    SARGENT,    M.IJ. 

(nirectnr  of  llii-  MfDiPinvny  (iymnaHJum,  Harvanl  lliii 


rxity.) 


COLLEGE  alldetics  form  a  very  essential  part 
of  a  scheme  of  physical  education  because 
they  develop  certain  desirable  mental  and  phys- 
ical qualities  that  cannot  be  as  well  developed  in 
any  other  way.  Some  forms  of  athletics,  such 
as  boxing  and  wrestling,  bring  men  into  more 
or  less  violent  personal  contact  with  one  another, 
and  for  this  reason  these  sports  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  intercollegiate  contests.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  deep  love  for  antagonistic  sports 
in  human  nature  of  both  sexes,  and  even  sucli 
athletic  contests  as  running,  rowing,  swimming, 
baseball,  hockey,  and  lacrosse  have  to  be  care- 
fully safeguarded  to  prevent  personal  encounters. 
The  game  of  football  as  played  and  developed 
in  the  American  colleges  has  afforded  the  best 
opportunities  for  pers'onal  encounters,  because 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  it  and  are  dis- 
guised in  wliat  is  termed  a  "  scrimmage."  In 
the  dictionary  sense,  a  "  scrimmage  ''  means  "  a 
rough-and-tumble  contest."  The  convention  of 
football  representatives  from  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, Rutgers,  and  Yale  lield  in  New  York  in 
1873  evidently  had  some  conception  of  this 
feature  of  the  game,  for  we  read  among  the 
rules  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  of  America  the  fol- 
lowing :  Rule  28.  —  "No  hacking,  throttling, 
butting,  tripping  up,  tackling  below  the  hips,  or 
striking  with  closed  fist  shall  be  allowed."  This 
rale,  still  accepted  by  the  American  Intercol- 
legiate Football  Association  as  late  as  1882, 
was  at  least  nominally  intended  to  prevent  these 
specified  kinds  of  offensive  personal  contact  Chat 
experience  bad  shown  likely  to  occur  during 
the  progress  of  a  game.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  following  rule,  printed  in  the  same  book 
of  directions,  defining  the  duties  of  the  referee  7 
Rule  19. — "The  referee  .   .  .  shall  decide  dis- 


puted points,   and   sliall  disqualify  any  player 
whom  be  lias  warned  twice  for  intentional  off 
side  play,  intentional  tackling  in  touch,  or  in-  . 
tentional  violation  of  Rule  28.'' 

By  this  rule  it  will  he  readily  seen  that  the 
referee  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  power  of  im- 
mediate action  in  punishing  foul  play,  but  the 
player  is  actually  allowed  to  hack,  throttle,  butt, 
or  strike  his  opponent  twice  l«fore  he  can  be 
disqualified.  In  point  of  practice,  the  players  of 
football  in  the  early  eighties  were  encouraged, 
and  even  commanded,  by  the  captain  on  the 
field  to  take  their  -'warning''  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.  It  was  the  brutality  and  vl- 
ciousness  resulting  froin  this  kind  of  football  that 
led  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University  to  pro- 
hibit the  game  at  that  institution  in  1S,S5.  Al- 
though the  rules  governing  the  game  'have  since 
been  amended  so  as  to  punish  "unnecessary 
rougliness,  throttling,  hacking,  or  striking  witi 
the  closed  fist "  by  immediate  disqualification, 
many  other  methods  of  doing  an  opponent  per- 
sonal injury  are  still  made  possible  by  the  pres- 
ent style  of  play. 

It  is  hard  to  eradicate  from  the  student  mind 
the  old  traditions  of  the  game  that  have  come 
down  from  a  previous  generation.  It  is  even 
difficult  for  the  umpire  to  realize  that  he  is  not 
expected  to  be  blind  to  a  certain  amount  of 
"slugging,"  kneeing,  elbowing,  etc.,  and  it  is 
equally  difficult  for  the  player  to  understand 
that  he  is  not  expected  to  butt,  hack,  strike,  etc., 
at  least  once  during  the  game,  if  by  so  doing  he 
can  increase  the  chances  of  victory  for  his  team. 
The  much  talked  of  team  ptav  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  and  men  do  a  lot  of  dirty  work, 
under  the  mistaken  plea  of  loyalty  to  their  col- 
lege, that  they  would  shrink  from  doing  on  their 
own  reaponsibility.     I'he  game  has  ituproved  in 
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this  respect  of  late  years.  It  is  now  cinisiileiwl 
better  football  to  follow  the  man  with  tbe  ball 
than  to  attempt  lo  ■'  do  up  "  or  ■■  knock  out  "  an 
opponent.  The  injuries  from  football,  wbicb 
unfortunately  are  now  more  numerous  than  ever, 
Jo  not  result  so  much  from  personal  assaults  as 
from  the  vicious  uii'thod  of  tackling  a  runuir 
Irf-low  tbe  hips  (formerly  pi-oliiliit*'il).  various 
kinds  of  momentum  or  mass  plays,  anil  the  pi-ac- 
tice  of  piling  on  to  tbe  man  who  is  downed  with 
the  ball.  So  long  as  this  method  of  playing  is 
practised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  force  with 
force,  and  injuries  will  continue  to  be  numerous, 
for  reasons  that  are  so  obvious  that  they  need 
not  he  mentioned.  No  sport  has  long  thriveil 
among  gentlemen  that  admits  of  violent  |)ersoDal 
contact.  This  is  tbe  factor  in  sport  that  has 
killed  boxing  and  wrestling  as  athletic  contests 
in  the  colleges,  and  it  is  the  fundamental  objec 
tion  to  football  as  at  present  played.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  injuries  from  objectionable  |ier- 
sfnal  contact  and  violent  collisions  in  footlmll  is 
Hi  stop  trying  to  advance  the  ball  toward  the 
opponent's  goal  by  running  with  it.  This  will 
at  once  do  away  with  all  forms  of  tackling,  with 
the  inevitable  downs,  rush-line  scrimmages,  and 
mass  plays.  Permit  the  hall  to  lie  passed,  batted, 
kicked,  or  rolled  in  any  direction,  and  allow,  if 
necessary,  blocking  or  interference  with  the  fl  igbt 
of  the  ball  from  player  to  player  or  towani  the 
goal,  bat  do  not  allow,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  player  to  lay  hands  upon  or  interfere  with  an 
opponent  when  he  has  the  ball. 

This  requirement,  which  protects  the  man 
with  the  ball,  ahould  be  followed  by  another 
making  it  obligatory  upon  him  not  to  hold  the 


ball,  but  to  pass  it  quickly  to  soice  other  player 
on  his  own  side  who  may  have  run  to  some 
.more  advantageous  position  to  receive  it.  In 
order  to  make  the  attainment  of  a  goal  more 
difficult,  the  goals  should  he  kicked,  and  not 
thrown,  and  the  form  of  the  goals  through 
which  the  )>all  is  kicked  should  be  a  vertical 
S(|n.ii'e  or  circle,  made  small  enough  and  placed 
low  enough  to  give  a  lietter  opportunity  for  de- 
fense than  is  afforded  by  tli<'  present  game. 
Other  si>ecific  directions  should  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

It  will  be  iiliserved  that  the  game  that  I  would 
substitute  for  modern  football  is  a  combination 
of  the  good  points  of  football  and  basketball. 
The  inles  of  such  a  game  could  be  made  very 
simple,  and  twenty  or  thirty  men  on  a  side  could 
play  it  at  tbe  same  time.  The  crying  need  of 
our  colleges  to-day  is  not  for  tbe  highly  special- 
ixe<l  and  over- st re n nous  games  that  only  tew 
men  can  play,  but  for  more  simple  games  in 
which  a  greater  number  may  take  ]iart.  If 
athletics  have  any  place  in  our  institutions  of 
learning,  they  should  be  so  conducted  that  all 
the  students  attending  may  gel  some  good  from 
them.  With  this  end  in  view,  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  open  up  the  l)e8t  possible  facili- 
ties for  the  practice  of  all  the  approved  forms 
of  sports,  games,  and  physical  exercises.  Unless 
the  present  interest  in  athletics  take  some  such 
practical  turn  as  this,  it  will  soon  be  a  disgrace 
for  an  institution  of  learning  to  turn  out  a  vic- 
torious athletic  team,  and  the  attendance  of  forty 
thousand  persons  at  a  football  game,  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  which  they  condemn,  may  be 
considered  evidence  of  our  moral  decadence. 


v.— CAN  THE  GAME  BE  CONTROLLED  AND  REMODELED  ? 
BY  LUTHER   H.    GUl.ICK,   M.D. 


WHEN  five  hundred  children  are  turned 
loose  on  a  space  of  ground  which  in  the 
old  school  days  would  have  served  fifty  children 
for  recess  it  is  not  possible  for  theju  to  play 
freely  ;  they  interfere  with  one  another.  The 
children  being  placed  so  much  more  closely  to- 
Rether  has  greatly  increased  all  those  difficulties 
wliich  are  involved  in  social  relations.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  situation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. In  order  that  the  five  hundred  chil- 
dren msj  play  aa  freely  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  wnne  (4der  person  who  shall  main- 


tain ordei- ;  who  shall  see  that  the  available  space- 
is  not  monopolized  by  tbe  few  big  and  strong 
ones.  He  shall,  when  necessary,  suggest  plays 
and  games  adapted  to  the  difficult  and  new  con- 
ditions under  which  the  children  find  themselves. 
In  order  that  tbe  play  may  be  most  free,  it  must 
be  somewhat  controlled.  This  control  does  not 
extend  to  the  play  itself,  but  is  directed  at  the 
government  of  those  conditions  which  are  new, 
— namely,  the  social  intensity  and  complexity 
due  to  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  lim- 
ited space,  and  the  furnishing  the  information 
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with  reference  to  specific  plays  which  have  not 
yet  had  time  enough  to  be  evolved  by  the  chil- 
dren tbemselvee.  The  object  of  the  control  is 
to  let  the  cliildren  play  freely.  The  method  is 
the  control  of  those  elements  in  the  environment 
which  are  new  and  too  complex  ar.d  difficult  to 
be  handled  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  principle  obtains  wherever  the  conditions 
under  which  people  play  become  rapidly  changed. 
For  example,  the  present  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  college  athletics  iu  general  and  college 
football  in  particular  shows  the  inadequacy  of 
the  uncontrolled  free-play  idea  as  applied  to  col- 
lege students  under  the  present  conditions  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  There  ia  a  general  and 
very  old  feeling  among  educational  authorities 
that  the  recreation  of  all  college  students  is  much 
better  when  directed  by  the  students  them- 
selves, that  this  direction  ia  in  itself  a  part  of 
the  play,  that  it  affords  useful  training  in  various 
directions,  to  all  of  which  I  most  willingly  assent, 
but  during  the  past  few  years  new  elements  have 
been  introduced  into  the  college  athletic  situa- 
tion which  make  the  college  student  almost  as  un- 
able to  have  general  free  play  in  his  athletics  as  the 
city  pupil  is  to  have  free  play  on  his  uncontrolled 
and  limited  city  playground.  The  amounts  of 
money  involved  are  very  great.  The  games 
have  acquired  a  commercial  significance  which 
is  altogether  new  in  college  sport.  There  are 
funds  available  which  were  never  dreamed  of  in 
the  earlier  and  more  simple  days  of  college 
sport.  The  intense  rivalry  between  institution^ 
is  only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  which  has 
tended  to  change  the  notion  of  sport  for  the  fun 
of  it  to  sport  for  the  sake  of  victory, — victory 
being  thus  augmented  from  a  very  desirable  in- 
cident to  an  end  in  itself.  This  case,  then,  like 
that  of  the  city  school  child,  demands  trained 
technical  control.  The  problems  are  too  difEcult ' 
of  solution  by  the  men  themselves  ;  their  life  in 
college  is  too  brief  to  permit  of  these  large  ques- 
tions being  worked  out  satisfactorily  during  the 
experience  of  any  studonl. 


If  wd  grant  the  principle,  the  application  will 
be  that  this  control  must  be  of  such  a  nature, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  as  will  most  truly  give 
that  freedom  in  athletics  that  will  most  truly 
■  restore  sport  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  health 
to  its  natural  place.  This  control  must  be.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  city  pupil,  to  restore  freedom  in 
play  rather  than  to  take  it  away.  The  elements 
which  are  to  be  controlled  and  managed  are 
the  new  ones  rather  than  the  old  ones. 

We  are  at  present  undergoing  a  storm  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  changes  in  the  rules  that  will 
cure  the  present  football  disease.  \Ve  are  not 
in  a  position  to  paaa  upon  cures  at  the  present 
time.  What  we  need  is  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple and  the  nature  of  control.  The  changing  of 
rules  will  not  alter  ethical  relations.  The  chief 
needs  at  present,  with  reference  to  athletics,  are 
ethical  rather  than  physiological. 

To  reduce  this  diacusaion  to  a  definite  propo- 
sition, let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  athletics  of 
'educational  institutions  should  be  under  the 
absolute  control  of  a  man  whose  relation  to  the 
faculty  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  head  uf 
a  department  whose  training  for  his  work,  both 
in  practical  knowle<lge  and  scholastic  attain- 
ment, is  as  extended  and  technical  as  is  de- 
manded of  a  professor  in  any  other  branch,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  ia  as  certain  as  that  of  other 
college  professorships.  The  primary  qualifica- 
tions of  this  man,  so  far  as  practical  work  is 
concerned,  must  be  the  ability  to  get  a  very 
large  number  of  the  students  actually  engaged, 
voluntarily,  in  wholesome  out-of-door  atiiletics 
rather  than  to  defeat  other  collegiate  teams 
upon  the  gridiron  or  the  cinder  path. 

College  football  needs  to  be  controlled  and  re- 
modeled, but  thia  can  only  be  wisely  done  by 
men  who  continuously  administer  the  college 
sports  ;  who  administer  the  games  as  a  means  to 
exercise  rather  than  as  an  intercollegiate  means 
of  contest.  We  need  continuous  trained  con- 
trol of  the  situation  by  high-grade  men  whose 
positions  are  not  dependent  upon  victory. 
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(American  correspoudent  o(  the  VienuH  We  tic  FreJe  Freesc.) 


IN  tlie  realm  of  international  politics  the  con- 
flict which,  the  Sultan  has  been  waging 
against  the  six  European  powers  for  the  past 
weeks  has  been  second  in  importance  only  to 
tlie  historical  events  now  occurring  in  tlie  Hub- 
sian  Empire,  a  conflict  not  without  its  serious 
dangers.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  witii 
Turkey  on  the  one  side,  England,  France,  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Austria'Hungary,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  even  a  merely  formal  resort  to  arms  could 
not  be  prevented.  This  is  subject  to  but  one  inter- 
pretation,— that  the  Sultan  did  not  believe  in  the 
unity  of  these  powers  until  the  very  last  moment ; 
that  he  left  nothing  untried  to  draw  them  into 
conflicting  interests,  hoping  that  his  old  Oriental 
political  method  of  postponement,  of  half-hearted 
concessions,  of  shamefaced  and  sham»ful  threats, 
would  again  prove  successful. 

During  the  conferences  held  several  years  ago 
in  Vienna  and  at  Muerzsteg  between  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  and  the  Russian 
Emperor,  Nicholas,  to  which  the  two  ministers 
tor  foreign  affairs,  Count  Goluchowski  and  Count 
Lamsdorff,  were  summoned,  a  mutually  agree- 
able regulation  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans  was 
arrived  at,  and  many  important  resolutions  were 
adopted,  referring  particularly  to  the  bettering 
of  conditions  in  Macedonia.  Macedonia,  with 
its  predominantly  Christian  population,  has  for 
many  years  been  the  center  of  serious  revolu- 
tions and  revolts,  each  one  threatening  the  in- 
finitely greater  danger  of  a  general  rebellion  on 
the  part  of  all  the  European  possessions  of  the 
Sultan.  This  would  mean  the  downfall  of  Tur- 
key, an  event  which  all  the  powers  are  at  present 
anxious  to  prevent.  In  order  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  true  state  of  affairs,  we  must,  first  of 
all.  remember  that  in  the  past  few  years  all  the 
jiiint  actions  of  the  powers  have  been  devoted  to 
a  common  purpose, — namely,  the  preservation  of 
Turkish  teriitory  and  the  pacification,  by  the 
introduction  of  expedient  reforms,  of  the  sup- 
jiressed  and  constantly  revolting  elements- 

The  Muerzsteg  programme  was  devoted  to 
rfie  same  cause.  It  demanded  the  nomination 
i/i  a  special  governor-general  to  be  appointed  by 
Turkey.  In  addition  to  this,  Austria- Hungary 
and  Russia  were  each  entitled  to  a  civil  com- 
missioner delegated  to  exercise  a  certain  control 
over  the  govflmment  of  the  country.     Further- 


more, it  demanded  a  reorganization  of  the 
military  forces  throughout  the  entire  country, 
to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  Italian 
officer  as  commander-in-chief  and  sixty  officers 
chosen  from  the  armies  of  the  great  [wwers.  , 
The  main  purposes  of  this  reorganization  were, 
primarily,  to  be  able  in  due  time  to  suppress 
the  many  smaller  revolts  which  arise  in  Mace- 
donia almost  throughout  the  entire  year,  and, 
furthermore,  to  insure  the  Christian  population 
against  Mohammedan  despotism.  After  the 
usual  delay,  Turkey  consented  that  these  meas- 
ures be  carried  out.  Tiiis  was  done  for  two 
yeais,  for  a  period  expiring  March,  1906.  The 
agreement  had  already  been  made  in  the  Muerz- 
steg programme  that  the  contracting  powers 
have  the  right  to  decide  upon  the  prolongation 
of  this  term  ami  then  merely  to  inform  Turkey 
of  this  fact.  Therefore,  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  transactions  of  the  past  weeks,  the  Sultan 
offered  such  a  prolongation  beyond  March,  Ift0(j, 
as  a  concession  on  his  part,  it  was  merely  one 
of  the  many  maneuvers  by  which  be  believed 
he  could  preserve  his  authority. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  yeai-s  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  attemjits  to  maintain  peace 
in  Macedonia  were  unsuccessful  and  would  re- 
main so  unless  a  regulation  of  financial  matters 
could  be  accomplished.  Every  tax  and  duty  in 
the  land  had  thus  far  been  collected  by  the 
Turkish  pashas,  and  had  been  utilized  in  the 
well-known  Turkish  way,  the  greater  portion 
being  added  to  the  private  property  of  these  dig- 
nitaries, the  smaller  portion  reaching  the  Padi- 
shah, whereas  the  taxpayers  derived  no  appre- 
ciable benefits  whatsoever  from  these  burdens. 
Not  only  the  Christian,  but  also  tlie  Mohamme- 
dan, population  of  Macedonia  became  thoroughly 
tired  of  this  robbery.  The  latter,  therefore, 
sanctions  and  supports  the  demand  of  the  pow- 
ers that  these  duties  and  taxes  be  controlled 
and  used  for  the  general  good  of  Macedonia  by 
a  European  finance  commisBion  consisting  of 
six  members.  The  members  of  this  commis- 
sion,— one  tor  each  of  the  six  powers, — received 
their  appointments  many  weeks  ago,  and  have 
already  arrived  at  their  posts.  However,  fol- 
lowing the  injunction  of  the  Sultan,  the  governor- 
general  has  refused  his  sanction  to  their  oQicial 
activity.     The  opposition  against  their  activity 
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was  conaiderably  stronger  on  the  part  ol  the 
dignitariee  in  Macedonia  than  of  those  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  former  fully  realizing  that  their 
acknowleilgment  of  the  commission  meant  an 
end  to  their  robbery  for  all  time.  They  wisely 
and  very  cleverly  appealed  to  the  Sultan'e  pride 
Mrid  honor,  and  convinced  him  that  the  loss  o[ 
the  financial  control  of  Macedonia  meant  the 
first  step  to  tlie  loss  of  the  entire  province,  as 
had  been  proven  in  the  CftBi;  of  eastern  Ron- 
mt'lia.  They  stated  that  Macedonia  constituted 
the  pearl  of  his  empire,  and  that  its  loss  was 
equivalent  to  the  end  of  Turkisli  rule  in  Knrope. 

In  order  to  prove  their  absolute  unity  on  this 
((uestion,  the  six  powers  decided  to  take  an  un- 
usual step.  The  six  ambassadors  in  Coostanti- 
imple  had  requested  a  joint  audience,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  desired  clearly  to  state  the 
ideas  of  their  sovereigns,  and  particularly  to 
prove  the  entirely  friendly  purposes  toward  Tur- 
key on  which  their  propositions  were  based. 
The  Sultan  replied  to  this  unusual  step  l>y  tiiking 
one  even  more  exceptional.  He  simply  refused 
lo  receive  the  ambassadors.  In  this  manner  a 
situation  had  suddenly  been  created  which  made 
a  |)urely  diplomatic  settlement  quite  impossible. 
The  necessity  for  immediate  action  brought  about 
till!  decision  to  enter  upon  a  joint  naval  demon- 
ftration  of  all  the  powers  concerned,  which 
lihould  primarily  result  in  the  seizure  of  certain 
i.'U8tom-houses,  and  in  its  eventual  course  in  a 
blockade  of  the  Turkish  coast.  Merely  the  pass- 
ing of  this  resolution,  one  had  every  reeison  to 
suppose,  would  prove  to  the  Sultan  the  useless- 
ness  of  fui'ther  resistance. 

Tlie  Padishah,  however,  remained  immovably 
obstinate.  The  motives  prompting  his  resist- 
ance are  not  difficult  lo  surmise.  The  events  in 
Russia  could  naturally  not  remain  unnoticed  in 
Constantinople.  The  military  humiliation  of 
that  empire  on  land  and  on  water  |>erchancc  be- 
tokened to  the  Sublime  Forte  that  Russia  was 
no  longer  a  dangerous  opponent  even  for  Tur- 
key. That  Austria-Hungary  was  loath  to  enter 
upon  any  military  action  at  that  time  was  also 
well  known.  Moreover,  the  Sultan  felt  perfect- 
ly secure  in  the  ])oesession  of  the  frequently 
emphasized  friendship  of  Oerniany, — in  fact, 
felt  encouraged  thereby  to  continue  his  resist- 
ance. When  it  finally  became  known  that  Ger- 
many did  not  intend  to  participato  in  the  joint 
naval _  demonstration,  this  was  interpreted  as  a 
direct  summons  lo  stand  firm  and  unyielding. 
.,•'  This,  howevei",  was  a  fatal  erroi'.  I  believe  that 
my  information  regarding  Germany's  attitude 
in  this  niutlei'  is  as  reliable  as  it  is  authentic. 
That  the  entire  incident  was  unwelcome  to  Ger- 
many   is   certain.     The    jiersoual  sympathy    of 


William  II.  for  the  Sultan,  as  well  as  the  special 
commercial  position  which  Germany  secured  for 
herself  during  the  past  ten  years  in  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  would  naturally  influence 
his  course  of  action.  In  the  question  of  Mace- 
donian finance  reform,  however,  he  is  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  other  great  powers.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  commissioner  is 
jointly  at  work  with  the  others.  Moreover,  the 
German  (Jovernment  has  defined  its  point  of 
view  in  an  official  notice  in  the  Norddeatsche 
AUijcnieine  Zeitung,  as  follows  ; 

The  attitude  of  the  TurkiNh  Government  in  tha 
queKtiun  of  the  Macedonian  financial  control  will  call 
forth  the  Nincere»t  ref^ret.  The  refusal  to  grant  the  de- 
sired joint  audience  xought  by  the  umbasso^IurH  uf  the 
natioDis  concerned,  purponiUK  a  last  appeal  to  the  wlv 
doni  of  the  Sullaii,  Iikh  uu fortunately  proved  that  In- 
fluenceH  have  gained  prevalence  at  the  Golden  Horn 
whicli  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  isane  and  pertinent 
judgment  ot  the  Hltilation.  The  course  of  events  up  to 
the  preitent  time  should  h»ve  aroused  the  conviction 
that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  an  to  the  unit;  in  the 
purpose  of  the  powers  to  carry  out  this  feature  of  the 
MiierzHteg  programme. 

Moreover,  the  German  ambassador  in  Constan- 
tinople, b'reiherr  von  Marschall,  again  emphasized 
in  a  special  audience  accorded  to  him  by  the  Sul- 
tan, whose  particular  favor  he  enjoys,  the  advisa- 
bility of  granting  the  desired  concessions,  stating 
that  Germany  shared,  without  reserve,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  other  powere  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
reforms  in  question.  The  failure  to  participate 
in  the  naval  demonstration  is  attributable  solely 
to  practical  considerations,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  German  man-of-war  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  time,  and,  in  the  limited  time  for  action,  its 
dispatch  would  not  have  proved  feasible. 

Re  this  as  it  may,  the  I'orte  remained  unre- 
lenting even  when  the  sailing  orders  had  been 
issued  to  the  united  fleet,  the  chief  command  of 
which  had  been  unanimously  intrusted  to  the 
Austrian  admiral.  Hipper.  The  purpose  of  this 
action  was  to  acknowledge  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
as  well  as  to  emphasize  the  more  important  fact 
that  the  monarchy  demanded  the  execution  of 
the  Muerzsteg  programme  irrespective  of  any 
selfish  interests  whatsoever,  merely  purposing 
the  preservation  of  the  Sultan's  sovereign  rights. 

The  international  fleet  had  already  assembled 
in  the  I'irseus  when  the  Subhme  Porte  finally 
deigned  to  send- a  reply  to  the  powers,  and  again 
a  purely  negative  one.  The  attitude  taken  by 
the  Turkish  authorities  was  substantially  this : 

They  held  the  commission  of  finance  to  be  tn  direct 
opposition  to  the  Hovereign  rights  ot  the  Snltaa,  and 
claimed  that  Itwouldremilt  inalossof  hU  prestige  and 
would  debase  him  in  the  eyesof  his  subjiicte.    Refer- 
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ence  la  also  made  to  the  Mueruiteg  programme,  which 
iDiiured  complete  liidepeD<lenc«  mid  integrity  to 'I'lirkey. 
The  fippointnieat  o(  the  delegation  ot  fliittnce,  however, 
was  in  complete  contraveotiou  of  tliiH  Hgreeineiit. 
Finally,  ^-hould  the  ambassodorti  persist  in  carrying  out 
their  purpose  ot  bringing  grenter  pressure  tfl  bear,  tlie 
Porte  declined  to  assume  any  responsibility  Cor  all 
erents  which  might  result,  na  well  an  (or  the  con- 
sequeDces  of  the  discontent  in  Ottoman  public  opinion 
following  upon  the  infrlngemeut  on  the  rights  of  the 
rnipire. 

This  unveiled  threat  of  revolt  and  massacre  of 
Christians  was  about  the  must  unwise  <.le<:i8ion 
at  which  the  council  in  Constftntinofilt;  could 
have  arrived,  [t  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
wlge  that  not  only  is  the  expression  of  popular 
opinion  in  Turkey  not  tolerated,  but  it  is  cruelly 
suppi-essed.  The  breaking  out  of  hostilities, 
wldch,  of  course,  did  not  occur,  could  therefore 
have  resulted  only  at  the  direct  instigation  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

Tlie  most  important  feature  of  this  message 
was  an  appeal  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
Herlin  with  particular  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Turkey  had  conscientiously  performed  all  the 
obligations  which  it  imposed,  whereas  as  much 
could  not  be  said  of  the  other  high  contracting 
parties.  As  it  may  b<j  of  importance,  in  consid- 
ering the  future  development  of  events  in  Tur- 
key and  in  the  Balkans,  to  test  the  justification 
iif  this  accusation,  a  short  summary  of  the  arti- 
cles in  question  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  may  not 
Ije  out  of  place.  Beyond  a  doubt  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  partially,  at  least,  the  reproaches 
i>f  Turkey  are  based  upon  fact.  Articles  XIIl. 
to  XXir.  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  contain  a  guar- 
antee for  the  establisliment  of  the  sovereign  prov- 
ince of  East  Roumelia,  subject  to  the  military 
authority  of  the  Sultan  and  independent  of  Bul- 
garia. This  guarantee  was  annulled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Philippopolis  in  I8HJ  and  the  ensuing 
nnion  of  East  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Similar- 
ly all  the  guarantees  failed  of  performance  by 
which  Bulgaria  was  obligated  to  pay  tribute  to 
Turkey.  Servia,  Montenegro,  and,  furthermore, 
[.I  assume  a  portion  ot  the  Turkish  national 
debt. — all  of  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  great 
financial  advantages  to  Turkey. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Tur- 
key more  conscientiously  performed  the  obliga- 
tions resting  niwn  her.  The  duties  with  regard 
r.i  (.'rete  which  she  assumed  in  Article  XXIII. 
remained  unperformed  until  enforceil  by  the 
]>ower8  after  the  war  with  Greece.  Kurther- 
iiiore.  by  reason  of  the  same  paragraph,  special 
provision  was  to  have  been  made  for  all  Euro- 
I«aD  possesaiona,  and  this  by  means  of  special 
I'ommiseions.  with  the  assistance  of  the  native 
dement.      Had    this  actually  been  carried  out, 


the  "Macedonian  question"  would  no  longer 
exist,  and  Turkey  would  have  been  spared  this 
last  humiliation.  Finally,  bearing  in  mind  the 
contents  of  Article  LXI.,  which  minutely  speci- 
fies the  reforms  for  the  Armenian  provinces, 
and  on  the  other  hand  remembering  the  out- 
rages which  the  Porte  visited  upon  these  same 
A  rmenians.  thereby  losing  the  sympathies  of  all 
civilized  nations,  her  present  reference  to  her 
conscientious  performance  of  treaties  must  bo 
Btigmati/.ed  as  quite  as  unfortunate  as  her 
threats  of  new  massacres.  The  international 
fleet  went  to  sea  and  occupied  the  custom- 
Imnses  of  Jiytilene  and  Tenedos.  In  the  in- 
terim, to  be  sure,  there  were  days  of  inaction, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  powers  had  agreed 
to  continue  to  treat  the  Sultan  with  the  ut- 
most consideration.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  powers  were  in  dread 
of  the  moment  which  would  necessitate  the  de- 
cision for  a  determined  step,  a  step  which  neces- 
sarily exceeded  the  conception  of  a  peaceable 
blockade.  The  opposition  of  Turkey  had  de- 
veloped to  £uch  an  extent  that  the  military 
honor  of  six  powei-s  appeared  to  be  involved. 

Once  more  the  I'adishah  resorted  to  the  well- 
known  artifices.  lie  declared  his  approval  of 
the  '■  finance  control,"  provided  it  was  exercised 
only  by  Austria  Hungary  and  Russia,  a  propo- 
sition promptly  declined  by  the  latter  powers. 

Eventually  an  agreement  was  reached, — ob- 
streperous Turkey  had  to  bow  entirely.  To  pass 
judgment  on  the  real  importance  of  these  con- 
cessions would  be  useless.  A  common-sense  view 
can  but  approve  of  them.  The  Macedonians  will 
now  attain  their  rights.  Had  any  one  of  the 
powere  actually  intended  to  carry  out  the  de- 
stitiction  of  the  *.)ttoman  Eiiipiie  at  the  present 
time,  more  energetic  measures  would  have  been 
adopted. 

As  it  is,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire is  taking  a  most  unusual  coui-se.  Paradox-  . 
ical  as  it  may  sound,  Turkey  will  be  mined  by 
reforms  which  are  being  forced  upon  her  by  de- 
grees. These  refornis  cannot  be  obstructed,  as 
they  will  progress  automatically,  one  fi'om  the 
other.  The  incidents  of  the  last  few  weeks  are 
surely  not  the  last  of  their  kind.  The  Arme- 
nians will  follow  the  Macedonians.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  various  small  powers  of  the 
Balkans  were  given  to  understand  in  a  trite  com- 
munication that  the  antagonistic  attitude  toward 
Turkey  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  encouragement 
to  them,  it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
future  of  Turkey  will  not  be  decided  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  present  chaotic  conditions  in 
Russia, 


MAP  O?  THE  ARCTIC  REOIDKS,  SHOWING  ROUTES  TRATER8EP  IK  ^EEKINO  THE  NORTHWEST  FASBAQB. 


MAKING   THE   NORTHWEST   PASSAGE. 


BY  CYRUS  C.   ADAMS. 


CAPTAIN  ROALD  AMUNDSEN  and  his 
seven  comrades  have  made  the  Northwest 
Passage  in  one  of  the  smallest  vessels  that  ever 
nndertook  exploration  iu  the  archipeUgo  north 
of  us.  The  sloop  Gjoa,  of  forty-seven  tons,  with 
little  spread  of  sail  and  weak  motive  power, — 
for  she  is  driven  by  a  small  petroleum  engine, — 
bu  accomptislied  s.  task  that  the  big,  strong 
ships  sent  out  by  England  failed  to  achieve.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  smallest  vessels 
sent  into  those  waters  have  done  some  of  the 
most  memorable  work.  A  Norwegian  single-stick 
vessel  is  the  first  to  make  the  Northwest  Passage, 
and  it  was  the  steam  yacht  Fox  that  carried  to 
Europe  the  first  definite  information  of  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

Our  map  shows  the  great  islands  and  some  of 
the  myriad  small  ones  that  England  added  to  the 
charts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  us  between 
1818  and  1859.  It  shows  by  a  black  line  the 
tortoons  route  of  the  Gjoa.  She  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound  from  Baffin  Bay  in  the  summer  of 
1903.  She  threaded  her  way  up  this  noble 
channel,  which,  though  sometimes  choked  with 
ice,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  arctic  waterways  when 
it  is  open.  This  is  the  route  that  Parry  took  in 
1619  when  he  pushed  his  way  to  Melville  Island, 
almost  on  the  western  verge  of  the  great  archi- 
pelago,— a  voyage  of  education  as  well  as  of  bril- 
liant discovery,  for  not  one  of  the  sailors  on  his 
two  ships  could  read  or  write  wlien  they  left 
home  and  all  of  them  had  mastered  these  ac- 
complishments when  they  returned. 

The  map  shows  tliatwhen  Amundsen  reached 
Feel  Sound  he  tamed  southward  through  that 
sound  and  Franklin  Strait.  Here  he  reached 
the  field  of  the  scientific  research  Cor  which  he 
liad  gone  to  the  Arctic.  He  remained  for  many 
months  to  relocate  the  position  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  if  he  found  that  it  had  changed 
ita  place  since  James  C.  Ross  located  it  on  the 
west  coast  of  Boothia  in  1 83 1 .  His  mission  aUo 
included  a  magnetic  survey  of  the  entire  region 
around  the  magnetic  pole.  His  camp  was  on 
King  William  Land,  in  a  harbor  where  the  Gjoa 
was  perfectly  protected  from  ice  pressure. 

Amundsen  has  made  this  survey,  and  his  mag- 
netic work  covers  an  important  area.  It  includes 
the  vest  coast  of  Boothia,  with  the  adjoining 
waters,  and  extends  as  far  south  as  King  William 
Land  and  as  far  west  as  Victoria  Land,  where 


two  or  three  of  his  men  were  at  work  a  few 

months  before  he  started  on  the  journey  west- 
He  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  data  re- 
lating to  the  behavior  in  those  regions  of  mag- 
netic variation,  inclination,  and  intensity,  the 
three  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ;  but  as 
yet  he  has  spoken  only  in  general  terms,  and 
therefore  his  work  in  this  field  cannot  be  profit- 
ably discuBsed  at  this  time.  He  sent  his  results 
to  Nanscn  in  a  soldered  metal  tube,  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  his  extensive 
observations  are  not  likely  to  be  announced  for 
some  time  to  come.  He  is  reported  to  have  re- 
located the  north  magnetic  pole  in  King  William 
Land,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  statement 
our  map  indicates  the  pole  where  Ross  fixed  it. 
The  magnetic  work  completed,  the  Gjoa  hoisted 
anchor  and  steamed  down  Victoria  Strait  till 
she  came  almost  or  quite  within  sight  of  the 
American  mainland  ;  and  here  Amundsen  saw 
the  long,  narrow  channels  leading  westward  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  mainland,  and  he 
knew  that  this  was  the  Northwest  Passage,  the 
only  feasible  route  for  a  vessel  to  pass  to  the 
north  of  our  continent  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans. 

Amundsen  knew  this  because  he  had  studied 
all  the  history  of  exploration  among  these  islands. 
He  knew  what  explorers  on  the  American  coast 
and  in  small  boats  in  these  narrow  waterways 
had  revealed.  He  said  before  he  left  home  that 
lie  was  coming  back,  if  he  could  push  his  way, 
through  the  Northwest  Passage  that  the  Frank- 
lin expedition  had  discovered. 

This  was  the  pathos  in  the  fate  that  overtook 
the  Franklin  party.  It  was  sent  from  England 
to  find  the  Nortliwest  Passage;  and  as  the  poor 
fellows  staggered  to  the  southern  islands  and  the 
mainland,  dropping  in  their  tracks  from  weak- 
ness and  starvation,  they  knew  that  tliey  had 
found  it.  They  had  traced  the  only  way  tliat  a 
ship  might  travel  from  the  Atlantic  to  reach  this 
open  summer  highway.  They  knew  that  Dease 
and  Simpson,  and  their. lamented  commander, 
too.  who  had  died  before  them,  had  traveled 
overland  to  this  north  coast,  had  seen  these 
channels  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  had  floated 
on  their  waters.  If  only  tlie  narrow  stretch  of 
ice  that  kept  their  two  ships  from  the  coastal 
waters  might  have  been  broken  UlTOUgh  before 
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their  food-Buppliea  were  exliausted,  the  Erehus 
and  the  Terror  would  have  passed  over  the  road 
that  the  (jjo'i  has  traveled,  and  the  Franklin 
party  would  have  been  acclaimed,  some  iifty- 
eight  years  ago.  as  the  discoverers  of  the  North- 
west Passage.  The  world  gives  them  the  credit 
now,  but  it  was  many  years  after  the  last  man 
had  perished  before  it  was  known  what  they  had 
doue. 

Tins  Northwest  Passage  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. The  long  Coasts  of  the  mainland  are 
not  clogged,  like  many  other  polar  shores,  with 
icebergs  or  glaciers  or  thick  sea  ice.  The  coast 
is  low.  the  tundra  behind  It  is  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  sea,  and  conditions  are  nut  favorable 
tor  the  formation  and  flow  of  glaciers.  Icebergs, 
therefore,  are  not  found,  because  in  the  Arctic 
they  are  merely  the  broken-off  ends  of  glaciers. 

But  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  north  of  Point 
Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  con- 
tinent, stretches  the  great  barrier  of  sea  ice,  with 
hummocks  and  ridges  thrust,  by  pressure,  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  general  level,  so 
that  when  McCiure's  Investigator  got  into  the 
lieavy  floe  the  ice  sometimes  rose  around  her  aa 
high  as  the  yardarms.  As  no  islands  intervene 
for  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  Bering  Strait  to 
protect  the  coast  from  the  polai  pack  why  is  it 
that  this  heavy  ice  is  not  forced  down  upon  the 
■shores  ? 

It  is  because  the  coastal  waters  are  rompara 
lively  shallow  and  the  sea  ice  piounds  miles 
away  ;'  &nd  farthei  east  the  coasts  of  the  mam 
land  are  protected  from  the  sea  ire  not  only 
■by  shallow  water  but  also  by  the  islands  that 
extend  almost  continuously  from  Banks  Land 
to  the  Atlantic  end  of  Hudson  Strait 

So  the  ice  along  tht  coast  is  of  the  winters 
formation,  and  id  summer  it  disappears  entirely 
or  is  so  narrowed  ly  melting  as  to  leave  chan 
nels  of  greater  or  less  width  that  aic  navigable 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  fact  is,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler,  of  our  revenue  cutter  service, 
recently  said,  this  Northwest  Passage  has  been 
made  time  and  lime  again  by  the  overlapping  of 
the  tracks  of  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Ran  Francisco  whalers  have  already 
pushed  far  eastward  beyond  the  Mackenzie  delta 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Col- 
linson,  during  the  Franklin  search,  took  his  ves- 
sel eastward  through  these  channels  almost  to 
tho  very  waters  from  which  the  (T/du  started  last 
summer,  and  a  short  sledge  journey  farther 
east  brought  him  within  sight  of  King  William 
Land,  but  lie  little  dreamed  that  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  men  he  was  seeking  were  scattered 
along  its  ahores. 


In  time  this  route  may  be  of  some  impor- 
tance. Mineral  resources  have  been  found  along 
the  northern  edge  of  Canada,  and  some  day  they 
will  be  developed.  This  water  route  is  by  no 
means  ideal,  but,  to  some  extent,  it  will  facilitate 
the  operations  of  miners  and  whalers. 

Nine  years  ago.  Lieutenant  Jarvis,  of  the  rev- 
enue cutter  service,  worked  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  tor  making  the  very  journey  that  Amund- 
sen has  nearly  completed,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  ambitious  scheme  was  to  start 
from  Herschel  Island,  skirt  the  coast  to  King 
William  Land,  and  then  up  through  the  chan- 
nels to  Baffin  Bay  and  Disco,  Greenland.  Thence 
he  proposed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  North  Cape 
and  make*  the  Northeast  Passage  which  Nor- 
denskjold  accomplished  in  the  Vega  in  1878—79. 
Many  of  our  revenue  and  naval  officers  volun- 
teered for  the  expedition.  But  at  that  time  only 
one  of  our  revenue  cutters  was  fit  for  ice  work, 
and  as  she  could  not  be  spared  for  two  or  more 
seasons,  the  plan  has  not  hcen  carried  ont. 

Our  map  shows  the  position  ot  Herschel  Island, 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  delta,  where  Amundsen 
began  his  sledge  journey  southward  to  Eagle, 
one  of  our  Alaska  mining  towns.  At  Kay 
Point,  near  Herschel  Island,  the  Gj6a  is  in  safe 
winter  quarters.  She  is  now  in  well-known 
waters  visited  by  whalers  every  season,  and  as 
soon  as  navigation  opens  next  summer  the  little 
vessi'l  will  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  reach  the 

The  broken  line  on  the  map  from  Bering 
Strait  to  Baffin  Hay  shows  another  Northwest 
Passage  which  was  made  by  the  British  explorer 
McClure  in  1850-5;!,  a  wonderful  journey  that 
secured  tor  hirri  and  his  men  the  prize  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  offered  by  their  government  to 
the  first  crew  that  should  make  the  long-EK>aght 
passage.  We  see  tho  route  following  the  cowt 
channels  along  .\laska  as  far  east  as  Franklin 
Bay,  where  it  turns  north  to  Banks  Land,  on 
whose  northeastern  shores  McCiure's  ship,  th6 
Invesligrilor,  was  fast  in  the  ice  for  two  yesn 
and  was  finally  abandoned.  The  journey-wM 
then  continued,  chiefly  by  sledge,  hut  partly  by 
ship,  to  Baffin  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
Sound. 

The  crew,  amid  terrible  difficulties  and  auf- 
tering,  had  made  the  Northwest  Passage.  But 
not  as  Amundsen's  handful  of  men  have  made 
it,  through  navigable  waters  and  with  only  one 
ship.  McCiure's  achievement  was  hailed  as  a 
great  discoveiy,  but  the  world  heard  later  of 
the  more  feasible  route  which  the  Franklin  ex- 
pedition had  proved  to  be  attainable  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION  FROM  VARIOUS  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


NATURALLY,  Russia's  political  and  indus- 
trial crieis  occupies  the  ieadinjr  place  in 
most  of  the  current  American  and  European  re- 
views and  general  periodicals.  Perhaps  the 
most  vivid,  graphic  recital  of  the  events  them- 
selves is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  monthly  ■'  round  up  " 
in  ihe  December  Contemporary  Recifw.  It  ia  an 
impressive  picture  of  the  lurid  scenes  wliich  are 
pnssing  in  Russia  hefore  the  eyes  of  the  skilled 
observer.  His  article  is  really  a  summary  of 
eventB  leading  up  to  the  presentsituation.  When, 
on  October  30,  "  the  curtain  was  rung  up  on  the 
last  scene  of  the  autocracy,"  even  the  severest 
critic  must  admit  that  the  C^r  played  a  most 
difficult  part  with  dignity. 

Dr.  Dillon  rojnarks  that  the  manifesto  grant- 
ing a  Finnish  constitution  is  a  curious  instance 
of  how  things  were  done  "  constitutionally." 
Had  the  Czar  done  less,  he  hints,  the  people 
might  have  believed  in  their  rulers  more, — too 
good  to  be  true,  in  fact.    Here  was  an  important 


document,  afiecting  not  only  Finnish  privileges, 
but  the  rights  and  interests  of  Russians,  promul- 
gated as  autocratically  as  ever,  the  cabinet  be- 
ing ignored.  And  the  essence  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  had  been  that  henceforth  no  measure 
should  bocoine  law  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legislative  chamber,  a  decision  which  had  ac- 
tually been  pleaded  by  Wiite  as  a  reason  for  not 
granting  concessions  such  as  universal  suffrage. 
That  is  an  instance  of  what  Dr.  Dillon  calls 
"hindrances  from  above.'' 

But  the  hindrances  from  below  were  worse 
still.  Demands,  such  as  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
were  formulated  which  no  government  could 
entertain.  And  in  the  provinces  the  partisans 
of  the  old  ri'jime  went  on  organizing  "roughs 
and  hooligans"  into  anti-reform  brigades  to 
intimidate  the  Liberals  and  decimate  the  Jews, 
with  the  result  that,  according  to  Dr.  Dillon,  in 
Odessa  in  a  single  week  there  were  more  men, 
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during  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Dillon's  view  of  the 
situation  is  sufficiently  grave.  The  maaaacres 
are  but  one  phase  of  the  "  counter-revolution." 

There  are  others  more  dangerous  which  have  not 
yet  asHumed  definite  shape.  The  most  appalling  of 
them  all  is  the  indignation  nf  the  (nartlculat«  scores 
of  millions  of  Russians  whose  name  Is  beins  freely 
used  by  both  reactionaries  and  revolutionaries,  but 
whose  wishes,  strivings,  tradiliotis,  and  prejudices 
have  been  systematically  ignored  by  all.  If  now  they 
arise  in  their  frenzy  they  may  be  eipect«d  to  do  deeds 
which  will  in  sober  truth  stagger  humanity  and  make 
the  name  of  revolution  hateful  for  generations. 

THE    AOBAKIAN   DEVA9TAT10K8. 

To  arouse  these  millions  from  their  torpor, 
the  revolutionists  have  oSered  them  free  land 
for  their  political  support.  The  peasants'  land 
hunger  is  such  that  this  bribe  is  enough  to  make 
them  ready  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any 
group  or  faction,  and  agrarian  disorders  have 
become  accordingly  frequent.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, cutting  down  of  foi-ests,  and  gutting  of 
manors.  In  Chernigov  province  alone,  Ojiie  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  estates  have  thus  suffered. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  hatred  or  vengeance  ;  per- 
sona! feelings  count  for  little,  and  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  the  province  is  treated  as  badly  as 
the  most  unpopular,  except  that  in  one  case  the 
destroyers  are  sorry  ttat  they  "have  to  do  it," 
in  the  other  they  are  not. 

THE    FINANCIAL    PEBIL. 

Financially,  the  panic  has  been  such  that  men 
have  been  ready  to  lose  20  or  25  per  cent,  of 
their  capital  to  save  the  rest.  The  official  value 
oi  the  ruble  is  no  longer  the  same  as  its  real 
value,  and  the  treasury  loses  heavily,  while  the 
number  of  paper  notes  has  increased  till  it  is 
not  very  far  from  the  limit  allowed  by  law. 
Moreover,  the  debt  to  the  Mendelssolins  of  Ber- 
lin fell  due  in  December.  The  revolutionists 
have  been  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  have  done 
serious  harm  by  wounding  the  sensibilities  of 
large  and  stolid  masses  of  the  population — a 
blunder  for  which  Dr.  Dillon  propheaius  all  par- 
ties may  have  to  pay  dearly. 

THE    RELIQIOUS    BCSENTHENT. 

As  illustrating  this  he  quotes  conversations 
held  quite  recently  between  the  president  and 
Committee  of  the  Municipality  at  St.  Petersburg 
and  a  number  of  illiterate  butchers,  draymen, 
etc.,  stalwart  supporters  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  They  were  ripe  for  revolt  against  the 
"intelligents,"  and  had  to  be  hastily  pacified. 

"What  have  you  to  say  against  the  intelligents r" 
"They  crowd  the  streets  and  carry  red  Bags  and  cry, 


Czar  Nicholas  (offering  a  consUtatioD—Alkotman]/,  In 
Hungarian):  "Here,  Bebuska  (darling)-  here  la  my  tribute 
to  your  lovellneen  1" 

Russia:  "Too  late,  Batuska  (Little  Fatheri;  I  prefer  my 
good  stout  peasant  hnsband  t«  you." 

From  Bvn»tem  Janh6  (Budapest). 

'Down  with  the  Czar.'"  "Well,  but  they  dont  barm 
yoo,  ehP"  "They  do."  "How  so?  Do  they  Are  on 
you?"  "No."  "Do  you  object  to  red  flagsF"  "We 
don't  care  anything  about  their  flags,  whether  they  are 
red,  or  green,  or  black."  "Then  what  do  yon  object 
to?"  "We  can't  bear  to  have  them  shout  out  'Down  with 
the  Czar,' and  we  won't  stand  it.  That's  all."  "  Any- 
thing else  ^"  "Yes.  Why dothey scoflfand jeeratoslor 
goiiig  to  church,  and  why  call  us  men  of  the  Bbtok 
Hundred  because  ive  pray  to  God  ?  Our  fathen  went 
to  church  and  prayed  to  God,  and  we  do  as  tbey.  Wby 
must  the.se  fellows  come  and  abuse  us  for  Itf  We  (to 
no  harm  to  them.  We  didn't  go  about  shonUng  any- 
thi[ig  against  their  people.  Why  do  they  insult  th* 
Czar  and  make  fun  of  religion  *  That's  why  we  Re 
against  them." 

These  men  are  types  of  scores  of  mUlitms 
wliom  the  if  volution  a  ry  party  cannot  offend 
with  impunity,  yet  evidently  has  offended. 

The  Counter-Revolutlon. 

The  special  commissioner  of  the  National  Btr 
view  sends  to  that  magazine  a  much-needed 
warning  as  to  the  existence  of  forces  in  Bni^ 
of  which  the  revolutionaries  and  their  LibanT 
friends  take  too  little  account.  He  saya  that 
the  October  strike  nearly  ruined  the  peaaants, 
and  added  unspeakably  to  the  misery  of  the 
famine-stricken  districts,     lie  thus  summarises 
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[he  Bobstince  of  what  the  great  maaa  of  the  in- 
Articulate  Russian  nation  is  saying  and  thinking 
just  DOW  about  the  cosmopolitan  eurface  layers 
irhicL  are  at  present  carrying  sli  before  them. 
He  aaya  that  he  has  collected  these  views  from  a 

frrest  number  of  peasants  in  difFerent  provinces 

of  tbe  empire. 

Together  with  the  Little  and  White  RusitiaDS  we  form 

nhont  IB  percent,  of  the  entire  populntion  oLthe  empire. 
TlieoulT  other  HBtioDalitieflwhocnmeiti  to  consiileration 
iinlbe  PoleSi  who  constitute  shout  6  per  cent.,  and  the 
ivm,  who  tt«  abont  2  per  cent.  Consequently,  we  are 
KomU)  and  onrToice  should  bedecislvt;  an  to  the  general 
llDOoI Owgoveniment.  TbedetaiU.  nodoubt,inustbe 
left  to  otliers  who  nnderstand  such  niiitterH,  hut  the  di- 
nctfaaonsht  tobeiniparted  by  us.  Our  vieu-s,  beliefs, 
itriTii^%  and  even  our  prejudices,  ought  to  l>e  taken 
tdio  eoB^deratloa.  You  may  say  that  we  are  ignorant 
pn^le.  Well,  we  are.  But  such  as  we  are  we  have  hull  t 
^1  an  muplra^  and  it  Is  only  meet  that  we  should  say 
OQwluitltneBitis  to'ran.  And  now  it  appears  that  we 
■re  not  to  be  oomnilted  in  the  matter  at  nil.  Strangers 
-Jew^  Poles,  Blnna,  Germans,  ArmeiiLanB,  European- 
ind  RiusiaiiB— are  now  in  power  or  are  influencing  those 
who  are.  They  are  speaking  in  our  name,  insultingour 
Czar,  blaspheming  our  God,  forcing  the  government  to 
»cl  in  onr  name  but  against  our  wishes  and  our  intar- 
eW*.  Now,  with  all  this  we  are  resolved  to  finish  once 
tor  all.  The  men  wh(i  ehout  and  make  speeches  and 
carry  red  flags  at  processions  may  be  polished  and  well 
tsaght,  whereas  we  are  rough  aud  illiterate,  but  they 


From  Biynazem  Janki  <BDdapest) . 

are  not  the  nation  and  have  no  right  to  speak  in  its 
name.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  they  are  Jews  or 
Gtrnians,  Poles  or  Finns,  but  because  tliey  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  us,  neither  religious  nor  political 
principles,  traditions  or  strivings— nothing.  And  there 
are  thousands  of  Russians  in  whose  blood  there  Is  no 
more  trace  of  foreign  strain  than  in  our  own  about 
whom  the  some  thing  may  be  truly  said,— tested  by  the 
standard  which  we,  the  people,  recognize  as  correct, 
tliey  are  foreigners.  They  despise  our  religion,  they 
sneer  at  our  superstition  si,  they  condemn  our  patriotism 
asnarrow -mlndednessorfanaticism.  Thestuff  of  which 
the  cement  is  made  that  binds  the  elements  of  political 
communities  together  Is  not  book  learning,  nor  the  gift 
of  talking,  nor  even  the  talent  for  organizing.  It  is 
character.  Iieaming  and  its  products  are  the  property 
of  all  humanity,— they  are  cosmopolitan  ;  character  is 
the  possession  of  the  race,  the  force  that  molds  its  re- 
ligion, inspires  its  poetry,  preserves  its  social  fabric. 
The  men  who  are  snatching  at  the  reins  of  government 
to-day  have  none  of  that  scuff. 

That,  says  the  XuUonal  Revifiv  comm'ssioner, 
is  the  cTciii  of  the  Uussian  people. 

Prince  Kropotkln's  Hope, 

In  the  Kineteenlh   Century,  Prince  Kropotkin 
reviews  the  revolution,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
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prophesy  a  happy  outcome  from  the  present 
troubles.     He  declares  of  the  authorities  that 

thef  will  have  to  recognize  In  a  few  montlis  lieuce  uni- 
versal HUSrage  an  tlie  l)asiH  of  representalive  govern- 
nielit  In  KusKia,  »[id  the  legislative  autonomy  of  Poland 
as  the  beat,  the  oat;  possible,  means  for  keeping  tbe 
two  countries,  Russia  and  Polaud,  firmly  linked  to- 
gether. 

This  writer  recognizes  elements  of  truth  in 
tho  common  description  of  Count  Witte  as  the 
Necker  of  the  Kussian  revolution. 

Like  Necker,  Witte  is  a  successful  financier,  and  he 
also  is  a  "  mercantilist ; "  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  great 
industries,  and  would  like  to  see  Russia  a  money-mak- 
ing country,  with  itsMorgansand  Rockefellers  making 
colossal  fortunes  in  Russia  itself  and  in  all  sorts  of 
Maucburias.  But  he  has  also  the  limited  political  in- 
telligence of  Necker,  and  his  views  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  tho.se  whicli  the  French  minister  expressed 
in  his  work  ''Pouvoir  Exficutif,"  published  in  UftJ. 
Witte's  ideal  is  a  Liberal,  half-absolute  and  half-consti- 
tutional monarchy,  of  which  he,  Witte,  would  be  the 
Bismarck,  standing  by  tbe  side  of  a  weak  monarch, 
and  sheltered  from  his  whims  by  a  docile  middle-class 
parliament.  In  that  parliament  be  would  eveo  accept 
a  score  of  Labor  members — j  uat  enough  to  render  in- 
offensive the  most  prominent  labor  agitators,  and  to 
have  tbe  claims  of  labor  expressed  iu  a  parliameiitary 
way.  Witte  is  daring,  be  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  admirable  capacity  for  work ;  but  he  will 
not  be  a  great  statesman,  because  he  scoffs  at  those  who 
believe  that  in  politics,  as  in  everything  elEie,  complete 
honesty  is  the  most  successful  policy.  In  tbe  polemics 
which  Herbert  Spencer  carried  on  some  years  i^o  in 
favor  of  "principles"  in  politics,  Witte  would  have 
joined,  I  suppose,  his  opponents,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
secretly  worships  the  "almighty-dollar  policy  "of  Cecil 
Rhodes.    In  Russia  he  is  thoroughly  distrusted. 

The  prince  bears  witness  to  the  ascendency 
of  labor  in  the  Russian  revolution  ;  not  Social 
Democrats,  or  revolutionary  Socialists,  or  anarch- 
ists, but  workmen,  have  taken  the  lead.  He 
adds  the  following  signi6cant  comment  : 

Many  years  ago  the  general  strike  was  advocated  by 
the  Latin  workingmeu  as  a  weapon  which  would  be 
irresistible  in  the  hands  of  labor  for  imposing  its  will. 
The  Russian  revolution  has  demonstrated  that  they 
were  right.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  i(  tbe  general  strike  has  been  capable  of  forcing 
the  ceuturies-oid  institution  of  autocracy  to  capitulate 
It  will  be  capable  also  of  imposing  the  will  of  the  labor- 
ers upon  capital ;  and  that  the  workingmen,  with  the 
common  sense  of  which  they  have  given  such  striking 
proofs,  will  find  also  the  means  of  solving  the  lairor 
problem,  so  as  to  make  industry  the  means,  not  of  per- 
sonal enrichment,  but  of  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
community. 

How  It  Will  Affect  Europe. 

"  Perseus"  contributes  to  the  FuTtnightly  Re- 
view a  paper  entitled  "  Europe  and  the  Russian 


Revolution."  It  opens  by  a  very  just  and  lucid 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  brought 
about  the  present  collapse.  He  pleads  stronjjly 
for  Count  Witte,  who  represents  the  British 
ideal  of  constitutional  monarchy  upon  a  capital- 
istic and  individualistic  basis.  To  carry  out  his 
policy.  Witte  needed  time  and  a  fair  chance,  and 
the  Liberals  by  holding  aloof  denied  him  bott). 
After  this  introduction.  "  Perseus"  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  possible  results  of  a  failure  of  Count 
Witte's  policy.  It  is  certain,  he  eays,  that  the 
collapse  of  the  state  organization  of  the  Cza)'- 
dom  and  its  effacement  as  a  great  power  will  le 
to  make  Germany  dictator  of  the  Continent,  but 
that  tho  Kaiser  has  assured  the  Czar  that  his 
throne  will  be  upheld,  or  restored  in  the  last  re- 
sort by  German  bayonets.  The  establishment 
of  a  Russian  republic  would  so  weaken  monarchy 
in  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  that  the 
Kaiser,  in  self-defense,  would  be  bound  to  restore 
the  Romanov  dynasty  at  all  coats.  Anarchy  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  will  be  suppressed  by  inva- 
sion, if  necessary,  and  German  invasion  "Per- 
seus "  regards  as  inevitable  in  Poland  should  the 
Poles  attempt  to  secure  their  own  autonomy. 
The  Poles,  he  says,  are  twenty  millions  strong. 
They  are  more  numerous  l!ian  any  European 
nation,  excepting  Russians,  Germans,  British, 
French,  and  Italians.  Germany  has  five  army 
corps  massed  on  the  frontiers  of  Russian  Po- 
land. Should  matters  come  to  the  worst,  a  con- 
flict would  ensue  which  would  be  likely  to 
involve,  at  no  very  remote  date,  a  German  occu- 
pation of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  of  Warsaw. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  would  lead 
to  such  a  commotion  in  Austria-Hungary  as  to 
open  the  way  of  the  resolution  of  the  pan-Ger- 
man dream,  which  would  bring  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  empire  down  to  Trieste,  and  possibly  to  Sa- 
lonika. "  Perseus  "  thinks  that  England,  France, 
and  Italy  would  be  bound  to  wage  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  which  Germany  might  counter 
by  changing  its  policy  toward  the  Polea  and 
creating  a  great  central  European  state  in  which 
Poland  would  liold  pretty  much  the  same  po- 
sition which  Hungary  now  holds  to  Austria. 
Everything  depends  upon  whether  the  Moder- 
ates will  rally  around  Witte. 

A  Peasants'  Meeting  In  Russia. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review,  a  writer  signing 
himself  "B.  Tares"  describes  a  peasants'  meet- 
ing in  the  province  of  Tver,  north  of  Moscow, 
between  Moscow  and  Novgorod  provinces.  There 
is  no  Russian,  he  says,  who  does  not  admit  tliat 
on  the  present  situation  the  peasants,  being  90 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  will  say  the  last 
word,  though  what  that  word  will  be  ''no  one 
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who  has  any  real  knowledge  of  the  peasants  will 
pretend  to  foretell." 

Knowing  tliat  a  peasant  meeting  would  l>e 
held  in  a  certain  canton,  nominally  to  elect  a 
cantonal  elder  for  tliree  years,  the  writer  deter- 
mined to  be  present.  The  peasants  were  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  there  is  much  passing  backward 
»nd  forward  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  towns  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
males  had  at  one  time  or  other  worked.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  front  of  the  cantonal 
court-house  ;  and  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
village  representatives  attended  it  with  the  can- 
tonal clerk.  The  "Land  Captain,"  a  country 
gentleman  and  petty  tyrant,  usually  highly  re- 
actionary, was  not  present,  A  young  peasant, 
careful  to  avoid  disloyal  utterances,  mounts  on 
the  table  and  puts  to  the  meeting  nine  resolu- 
tions.    Briefly,  these  are  as  follows  : 

(I)  Better  education— a  moderately  worclwl,  Bensible 
deoiand.  at  once  agreed  to ;  (2)  abolition  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, establishment  or  a  common  criminal  and 
cItII  code  for  all,  and  abolition  ol  land  captains ;  (3) 
retonn  of  taxation,  wbicli  required  explaaation,  but 
was  agreed  to ;  (4)  Teform  of  land  laws,  which,  with 
point  2,  excited  the  keenest  interest;  (5)  freedom  of 
speech,  the  very  idea  of  which  the  peasants  seem  hardly 
to  have  granped,  but  to  which  they  ajjreed  when  they 
nnderMood  It ;  (fl)  an  eight^hour  working  day  and  free- 
dom of  strikes,  which  required  explanation,  and  even 
then  the  economic  resultjt  oF  au  eight-honr  factory  day 
were  little  apprehended  \  (T)  popular  representation,  in- 
clnding  woman  suffrage,  even  for  peasant  women, 
"the  extreme  daring  of  which"  did  not  excite  a  com- 
ment, bat,  after  sattstacCory  explanation  of  what 
"secret"  voting  meant,  this  resolution  was  carried; 
(8)  cessation  of  the  war,  which  wan  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  peasants  most  not  meddle  with  imperial 
policy ;  this  proponal  bad  to  be  materially  modified 
before  it  could  obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  major- 
ity :  and  (9),  adopted  without  dinsent,  pardon  of  all 
exiles  and  prisoners  "  who  have  suffered  for  the  riglit- 
fnl  cause  of  the  people." 

Th«  Resurrection  of  Finland. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  contributes  to  the  Cmfem- 
poniry  an  account  of  the  informal  negotiations 
between  the  governor-general  of  Finland  and 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  Finlanders 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  revolution  which  finally 
.Ijsposed  of  Bobrikovism  and  the  Bobrikovski 
il  r.  Stead  says  : 


It  is  Easter  mora  In  HeUingfors.  But  the  : 
lion  which  they  have  been  celebrating  these  last  days 
is  not  religious,  but  natlonaL  Finland  has  risen  again. 
Bod  every  one  thereat  doth  exceedingly  rejoice,  not 
eten  excepting  the  Rnseians,  without  whose  good-will 
this  peaceful  festival  of  >the  re-birth  of  a  nation  would 
have  been  stained  with  blood.  There  has  been  a  mar- 
velona  completenem,  a  dramatic  effect,  about  the  rcsur- 
rectioD  of  Tinland  Idtlch  xets  it  apart  from  all  similar 
re-Urths  of  opprOMBil  nationalities. 


ly  the  Wahre  Jakob 


TliQn  follows  a  precis  of  the  heads  of  the  argu- 
ment on  each  side,  from  which  the  following  is 
a  typical  extract : 

Prince  Obolenski  stated  the  Russian  point  of  view 
pretty  much  as  follows  : 

Finland  had  been  the  favored  bride  of  her  Russian 
bridegroom  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  So  long  had 
lasted  the  honeymoon  that  when  the  time  came  for  Fin- 
laud  to  accept  the  ordinary  obligations  and  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  Rus^tau  housewife  she  resented  it 
as  a  cruel  oppres-sion,  and  had  gone  sulking  ever  since. 

To  which  the  Finlanders  reply ; 

The  Fi[inish  hride,  although  married  by  force,  had 
been  guaranteed  that  the  so-called  bonej'niooa  should 
last  forever.  Her  guarantee  was  the  oath  of  her  grand 
duke  to  observe  the  Finnish  constitution,  which  was 
the  legal  charter  of  her  so-called  honeymoon  condition. 
The  attempt  to  reduce  her  to  the  position  of  one  among 
the  many  housewives  of  her  polygamous  Russian  hus- 
band wa-t  a  violation  of  the  marriage  contract  to  which 


uldn 


Prince  Obolenski : 

That  the  Russian  husband  was  in  a  very  difScult 
position  owing  to  the  envy  of  the  other  wives,  who  at 
first  did  not  realize  Finland's  exceptionally  favored 
condition  But  when  they  found  it  out  they  were 
fliled  mth  jealousy,  and  insisted  that  Finland  should 
be  reduced  to  their  common  level.  This  was  es|>ecially 
the  case  with  Old  Muscovy,  the  flrst  and  oldest  wife  of 
Russia,  who  complained  that  her  hard-won  earnings 
were  squandered  upon  this  petted  young  wife  io  the 
north,  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  household  in- 
come, and  would  take  ouly  a  shadowy  part  in  the  de-. 
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fense  of  tbe  home.  The  Russian  husband,  flnding  him- 
self compelled  either  to  treat  all  his  nivea  on  the  Fin- 
nish boneymooQ  basis  or  to  reduce  Finland  to  the  level 
of  the  others,  cho»e  what  seemed  the  easier  alt«rnatlve. 
He  could  not  level  up  without  destroying  the  ancient 
autocratic  conetitutiua  of  his  whole  SHtablishment,  so 
he  tried  to  level  down  Finland  to  the  general  level. 

TheFinlandere: 

That  this  is  true  andacoaflrmatioo  of  whatwe  have 
always  stated.  But  we  object  Co  be  sacriQced  to  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  the  Urst  wife,  who  had  insisted 
upon  the  marriage  with  Finland,  and  who  had  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract.  Nor  did  they  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  Russian  people  really  desired  to 
reduce  Finland  to  their  level. 

Prince  Obolenski : 

That  this  discussion  is  academic  and  explanatory 
rather  than  political.  For  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  at- 
tempt begun  in  1899  to  abolish  the  honeymoon  has  now 
been  practically  abandoned.  His  appointment  was 
practically  the  signal  of  reconciliation,  and  of  recon- 
ciliation on  a  basis  which  was  most  favorable  to  the 
Finnish  wife.  Due  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
prestige  of  the  husband  and  for  the  mortified  jealousy 
of  the  first  wife,  but  his  main  object  was  to  restore  the 
status  quo  ante  Bobrikov  as  completely  as  possible  and 
as  speedily  as  possible  considering  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  period  of  confiict,  considering  also  the 
intensely  strong  national  sentiment  of  the  great 
Russian  party  who  considered  Finland  unduly  favored 
by  the  government,  and  considering  the  somewhat 
churlish  reluctance  shown  by  the  Finns  to  reciprocate 
the  friendly  treatment  of  the  Russians. 

The  Part  Played  by  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

Tlie  Anglo-Ja]>aneBe  treaty,  aays  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Vyeslnik  Yevropy  (St.  Petersburg)  edito- 
rially, appears  to  be  a  direct  logical  outcome  of 
Japanese  auccess  in  the  war  juat  ended,  for  this 
succesB  facilitated  the  acceptance  by  Russia  of 
~'£he"  terms  offered  by  Japan.  It  was  likewise 
England's  policy  to  urge  a  speedy  conclusion  of 
peace,  as  demanded  by  her  commercial  interests. 
Pence,  "when  the  paycliological  moment  for  a 
final  decision  at  the  Portsmouth  conference  ar- 
rived the  government  at  Tokio  could  not  but 
agree  to  the  terms  acceptable  to  Russia."  After 
citing  several  paragraphs  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  the  terms 
proposed  by  Ruasia  were  made  acceptable  to 
Japan  thanks  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  ti-eaty.  In- 
deed, Japan  had  more  tlian  realized  her  ante- 
bellum  dreams.  She  became,  in  fact,  not  only 
the  arbiter  o£  the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  but  also 
a  participant  in  the  regulation  of  the  political 
affairs  of  the  entire  Asiatic  continent.  Essen- 
tially, England  and  Japan  have  divided  Asia  be- 
tween tliem.  From  now  on  no  other  power  may 
undertake  anything  there  without  their  consent. 
The  dominant  power  of  the  English  fleet,  backed 
by  the  land  forces  of  Japan,  excludes  now  the 
possibility  of  any  effective  outright  competition 
in  the  complicated  Asiatic  interests. 


Germany  and  France  will  retain  their  colonial 
possessions  in  Asia  only  so  long  as  they  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  the  Japanese  and  the  English. 
Russia  must  give  up  all  active  political  entflrprise  in 
central  Asia  or  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  either  entirely  or 
at  least  for  a  long  period.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  ag- 
gressive ambitious  plans  of  our  warriors.  In  spite  of 
the  declaration  of  State  Councilor  Witte  in  his  last 
official  dispatch  from  Portsmouth,  Russia  has  for  the 
time  being  ceased  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  far  East. 

'■  We  have  lost  our  reputation  as  a  great  mili- 
tary power  on  the  fields  of  Manchuria  and  in 
the  Straits  of  Korea,"  continues  the  Vyeslnik. 
"and  official  Russia  appears  now  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  an  entirely  new  character  from  that 
in  which  it  did  before  the  war." 

Our  fatherland  has  become  transformed  from  a  pow> 
erful  ally  and  friend  capable  of  serving  as  a  support 
for  others  in  times  of  adversity  into  an  object  of  con- 
descending pity  and  patronage.  No  one  seeksour  politi- 
cal friendship,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  never- 
theless we  are  importuned  by  friends  who  are  anxious 
to  give  us  useful  advice,  or  even  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  our  disorganized  affairs.  All  feel  on  unusual 
sympathy  tor  us  siuce  we  were  overcome  by  the  Japa- 
nese. The  Americans  became  filled  suddenly  with  sym- 
pathy toward  Russia,  and  announced  it  loudly  to  our 
chief  plenipotentiary  at  Portsmouth.  The  English  have 
suggested  an  Anglo-Russian  understanding  with  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  as  a  basis,  a  treaty  which,  in 
the  main,  is  directed  against  us.  The  French  aud  the 
Germans  actually  quarrel  over  their  concern  for  the 
Russian  finances,  and  our  patriots  think  that  western 
Europe  and  America  have  at  last  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  great  qualities  of  official  Russia.  Many 
are  apparently  foi^etting  the  true  situation,  and  our 
political  rOlc  after  the  peace  of  Porl^mouth  seems  to 
them  quite  Battering  to  us. 

Without  deprecating  at  all  the  personal  ser- 
vices, the  good  qualities,  and  the  abilities  of 
our  former  minister  of  finance,  W^itto,  continues 
the  RuBsian  review,  "we  may  yet  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  honored  in  the  West  not  so 
much  for  his  past  and  present  achievements  as 
for  his  probable  future  rS/e.  lor  his  being  the  only 
acceptable  candidate  far  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ing minister  of  the  Russian  Empire." 

According  to  the  opinion  prevailing  abroad,  Russia 
is  passing  now  through  a  period  of  internal  weakness 
andof  adilTicult  national  crisis,  and  her  present  posi- 
tion may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  niore  ambitious 
foreign  powers.  Hence  the  friendly  care  for  our  inter- 
ests as  displayed  by  Germany  during  our  unfortunate 
war,  and  which  appears  to  Witte  so  touching  and  so 
unselflsh,  even  though  this  unselfishness  was  amply  re- 
warded by  our  concessions  in  the  anangement  of  the 
Russo-Geiman  commercial  treaty.  It  Rnssis  is  now  in 
a  state  of  decline  and  cannot  alone  manage  her  disor- 
ganized colossal  estate,  the  foreign  powers,  and  fore- 
most among  them  Germany,  will  readily  come  to  her 
rescue,  just  as  they  arehelping  Turkey,  and  as  they  had 
previously  helped  China. 
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Tha  N«t  Raault  So  Far. 
In  his  article  "  Das  Neue  Ruaaland,"  is  the 
Snoday  edition  of  the  New  York  Staitts-Zeitang, 
Mr.  Herman  Roeenthal  passes  in  review  tlio 
principal  political  events  of  this  year  in  Ruaaia, 
md  shows  bow,  by  its  favorite  method  of  gov- 
emmeDt  d  la  Flehve,  Czarism  slid  down  the 
slope  leading  to  the  precipice  into  which  sooner 
or  later  it  must  fall.  Tlio  various  manifestoca, 
issued  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  not  only  failed 
to  check  the  revolutionary  movement,  but,  by 
their  ambiguity  and  lack  of  sincerity,  caused  the 
Liberals  to  link  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the 
Social  Revolutionists.  Thus,  one  saw  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  zemstvos,  the  students,  the 
jurists,  the  professors,  and  the  workmen's  organ- 
izations holding  everywhere  meetings  in  spite 
of  the  existing  prohibitions  and  showin);  them- 
selves more  and  more  exacting  in  their  well- 
planned  demands.  They  required  not  more  and 
not  leas  than  a  government  based  on  democratic 
principles  ;  and  being  conscious  of  their  aim, 
they  will  reach  it  at  the  end. 

The  still  little -appreciated  German  thinker 
and  satirist,  Lichtenberg.  said  : 

One  can  get  a  clearer  iosight  into  states  when  one 
cotuiiilerH  them  as  human  inilividuals.  They  are  tbeD 
also  children,  and  so  loDg  as  thef  remain  Huch  mon- 
nrcbf  is  the  best  form  o(  government  lor  them.  But  as 
aoou  as  theae  children  grow  up  they  are  unwilling  to 
be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  for,  as  is  oIt«ii  tbe 
case,  they  are  then  reall;  wiser  than  their  father. 

This  Bimple  sentence  accurately  explains  the 
latest  events  in  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar.  The 
Russian  people, — the  word  "people"  taken  in  a 
more  restricted  sense, — are  past  the  spoon  ;  they 
have  become  wiser  than  the  "  Little  Father." 

A  meaner  govemroent  than  that  of  Nicholas  II.  can- 
not be  imagined.  An  absolutiatic  police  state,with  the 
Neroniau  crnelty  of  a  miniBter  like  Plehve,  who  con- 
sidered the  setting  of  one  class  of  the  population 
against  another  to  be  a  Just  policy,  seemed  an  ao- 
■chrouism  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  excesses  of  the  perverse  grand-ducal  tyrant  Serglus 
Alexandrovich  discredited  the  whole  royal  family  In 
the  eyes  of  society.  The  incredible  demoralization  of 
the  army  and  navy  ;  the  colossal  corruption  of  the  higher 
and  loner  officials  ;  the  utter  ruin  of  the  alr^ndy  much- 
neglected  hUHbandry  ;  In  short,  the  whole  rickety  struo- 
tnre  of  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  system  based 
npon  hierarchic  principles  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
its  collapse  was  unavoidable.  Beneath  its  ruins  are 
bnried  thousands  of  innocent  human  victims.  Such, 
however,  is  the  eternal  march  of  the  world's  history  1 
Each  deliverance  mnst  be  bought  by  the  nations  with 
their  blood. 

Now  the  deliverance  is  at  hand.  The  con- 
chuion  of  peace  )>etween  Japan  and  Russia  and 
tbe  A  agio- Japanese  alliance  accelerated  Russia's 


political  defeat  in  the  far  East.  However,  pub- 
lic opinion  among  the  intelligent  class  and  in 
the  Liberal  press  agrees  that  thia  forced  renun- 
ciation of  the  great  projects  and  enterprises  in 
Asia  is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the 
unfortunate  results  of  tbe  inglorious  war. 

During  the  whole  period  extending  from  the 
death  of  Plehve  to  the  publication  of  the  latest 
manifesto  of  the  Czar,  the  most  prominent  part 
in  Russian  politics  was  played  by  the  former 
minister  of  finance  and  the  present  prime  minis- 
ter. Sergiua  Yurevich  Witte.  To  his  lot  fell 
the  elaboration  of  a  modus  operandi  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  relations  between  the  helpless,  ob- 
stinate autocracy  and  the  energetic,  progreBsive 
popular  forces, — a  very  heavy  task,  for  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  fit.  Indeed. 
owing  to  tho  love  of  peace  of  the  interested 
powers,  and  to  tho  collaboration  of  the  haut 
finance  and  the  peace-loving  powers,  he  succeed- 
ed in  concluding  an  honorable  peace  and  in  win 
ning  the  sympathy  of  the  American  public. 

But  he  neither  enjoys  the  love  of  the  Russian  court 
circles  nor  the  respect  and  conSdeuce  of  the  Russian 
Liberals.  The  Witte  manifesto  is  regarded,  both  by 
Russian  Liberals  and  by  the  European  press,  as  an 
awkward  document  utterly  devoid  of  political  wisdom, 
logical  correctness,  and  manly  resoluteness.  It  bears 
the  unmistakable  traces  of  the  nervousness  of  tbe  am- 
bitious secretary  of  state  who  is  impatient  to  extort 
the  signature  from  the  vacillating  master,  in  order 
that  he  may  reach  the  summit  of  power.  Thus,  the 
representatives  of  the  Kemstvoa  of  Moscow  refused  to 
assist  the  new  prime  minister,  and  formulated  new 
demands.  And,  indeed,  the  latest  political  events  seem 
to  justify  their  distrust  of  the  government  of  the  Czar, 
for  it  is  responsible  for  the  excesses  committ«d  by  the 
police  and  the  Cossacks ;  for  the  Jewish  niassecres, 
which,  according  to  the  documentary  evidence  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  organ  Kos  Rhnd,  had  been  in- 
stigated by  Trepov  ;  for  the  slaughtering  of  students 
and  latellectuals  by  the  Black  Huudred,  and  for  other 
similar  crimes  which  have  lately  been  committed  in 
Russia. 

But  is,  then,  the  deliverance  really  at  hand  ? 
The  numerous  pessimists,  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  situation  in  new  Russia, 
express  their  doubts.  Others  go  even  so  far  as 
to  affirm  that  the  one  hundred  millions  of  peas- 
ants are  foreign  to  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  were  only  incited  by  all  kinds  of  agitators 
to  rebel  against  the  Uzar. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  very  weak  argument,  for  history 
teaches  that  ia  all  great  revolutions  the  work  of  de- 
liverance was  executed  by  tbe  few  chosen  ones  who  by 
their  indomitable  courage  and  their  perseverance  in 
the  execution  of  their  well-laid  plans  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  masses.  Such  honest,  courageous,  disin- 
terested, and  capable  leaders  abound  in  Rusals,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Tatar  instiiicis  of  the  reactionary  otBclala, 
theold  system  has  collapsed  once  lor  alL 
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RUSSIAN  POLAND'S  FIGHT  FOR   AUTONOMY. 

RESTATING  the  historical  relations  of  the 
Polish  people  to  the  "  overstates,"  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  J.  L.  Poplawski,  writing 
in  the  I^zegland  Wszcchpohki  (Pan-Polish  Re- 
^...new)-  of  Cracow,  reminds  ua  that  the  legal  and 
historical  basis  of  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  to  the  Russian  state  are  the  provisions 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  contained  in  the  act 
closing  that  congress  (June  9,  1815),  which  was 
to  constitute  the  guarantee  of  the  treaties  con- 
cludeii,  on  May  3,  1815,  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
participants  in  tlie  congress  did  not  agree  to  the 
pretensions  of  Russia  to  regard  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsav^,  which  bad  been  created  by  Xapoleon, 
as  a  conquered  province  ;  they  consented  only 
to  the  uniting  of  the  duchy  to  Russia  as  a  separate 
state,  which  Article  I.  of  tlic  act  clearly  states  : 
The  iluchy  ol  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  o(  the 
provinces  and  illstrictH  [the  parts  of  tlie  duchy  re-ce(le<l 
to  PrnsBia  a[id  to  Austria,  and  the  (tlien)  republic  of 
Cracow]  which  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  tlie  follow; 
ing  articles.  Is  united  to  tlie  Ruusian  Empire,  to  which 
it  shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  coiistitui  ion,  to 
be  possessed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
RussiaSi'his  heirs  and  successors,  in  perpetuity.  His 
imperial  majesty  reserves  to  himself  the  ri^^ht  to  give 
to  Ibis  state,  enjoying  a  distinct  admiuistration,  such 


an  interior  [territorial]  extension  as  he  will  regard  as 
flt.  lie  shall  assume,  with  his  other  titles,  the  title  of 
King  of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the  form  used  aud  aano- 
tione<l  for  the  titles  attached  to  his  other  possessioDS. 

The  Poles  that  are  subjects,  respectively,  of  Roasia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  shall  obtain  a  repreBentatlon  aad 
national  institutiuns  regulated  by  the  mode  of  political  ~ 
existence  that  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
will  belong  will  regard  as  useful  and  proper  to  grant 

THE    LECAL    BASIS    OF    POLAND'S    FIGHT. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  first  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  is  the  source,  observes  Mr. 
Poplawski,  of  all  the  erroneous  or  intentionally 
perverted  opinions  of  tlio  politico-legal  relation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Russia  of  some 
Russian  diplomatists  and  jurists,  wlio,  like  Mar- 
tens and  Korkunov,  argue  that  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, conferring  on  tlic  kingdom  a  represen- 
tation and  national  institutions,  "such  as  he 
regarded  as  proper,"  could  revoke  that  condi- 
tional promise,  could  abrogate  tlie  constitution, 
and  could  change  the  politico- legal  system  of  the 
country. 


Korkunov  even  indicates  a  seeming  contradiction 
between  the  second  paragraph  and  the  first,  in  which  it 
Is  said  that  the  kingdom  "is  united  to  the  RttSBlan 
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Emj^ra  .  .  .  b;  Its  constitation,  to  be  poRF««»«!il  by  1i<s 
'SM^tM.j  tlio  Emperor  of  All  the  Rassias,  his  hei  rs  nnd 
MMcaaaon,"  Irom  which  it  would  follow  that  a  cun- 
riiUUlcm  Is  the  atne  qua  non  of  the  dominloti  of  the 
Bnidwa  Smperor  in  Poland.  Mennwiiile,  the  Second 
pmgm]^— apon  which  the  PoleH  iii  Poseii,  Prassiaii 
Poland,  Imm  Qttir  right  to  separate  natiooal  instltu- 
(Joni^ — BO  far  as  It  pertaion  to  the  Ruhso-PoIihIi  rela- 
tioii,  raferanot  to  the  JcingUoui  of  Poland,  hut  to  the 
other  pMite  of  the  old  republic  of  Pola net,  which  lielong 
to  RdmI^ — Llthoanla  anil  the  Ruthenian  provinceH 
(Volhjnl*  and  the  Ukraine),— aod  which  tlie  Congreas 
of  Tienna  did  not  Include  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
ocusdbjrlt. 

BOW   BOMIA   HAS   VIOLATED    HER   CUMl'ACT. 

After  it  Lftd  rejected  tlie  "pretensions"  of 
RomU,  the  Coagreas  of  Vienna  declareil  tlie 
union  to  Buuift  of  a  part  of  the  iluchy  of  W'ar- 
Mw  «■  n  separate  state  Ulal), — tlie  kingdom  of- 
Poland,  Tbe  condition  of  tlie  Russian  Emper- 
or's gOTeming  this  country  is  the  granting  to  it 
of  B  conatitDtion  and  the  preservation  of  a  sepa- 
rate sdminiBtratlon.  Tlic  ex;>rcs3ion,  butli  in 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  and  in  Article  I.  of  tlie 
constitution  promulgated  by  Emperor  Ah:.\an- 
der  I.  (December  24,  1815),  that  thu  kingdom  is 
to  be  united  to  Russia /orerer,  testifies  explicitly 
tliat  it  is  a  question  here  of  a  union  of  two  states 
endowed  with  equal  rights.  This  is  teslifii'd 
also  by  Article  III.  of  tlie  constitution,  declar- 
ing the  hereditability  of  the  Polish  crown  in  the 
Hussian  dynasty  ;  this  is  testified  also  by  the 
provision  for  a  separate  regenpy,  by  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  did  not  take  part  in  the  wars 
carried  on  by  Russia,  etc.  In  a  word,  this  is 
the  relation  of  a  real  union,  even  less  close  than 
that  which  until  recently  joined  Sweden  and 
Xorway  ;  hence,  some  writers  speak  of  it  as  of  a 
personal  union,  depending  solely  on  the  fact  of 
having  the  same  monarch. 

This  i.4  not  the  relation  of  a  ({rant,  which  is  miulo  by 
one  party  and  which  may  be  talceu  hack,  or  of  a  cou- 
[racl.  which  is  niad«  between  two  iiarticM  and  which 
one  turty  may  break  off.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
united  to  Ruwiia  by  virtue  of  the  euactnients  of  the 
Ciiagreas  of  Vleiina,  the  competency  of  which  Russia 
'  reci^nized,  and  on  conditions  which  she  accepted. 
Ttie  relation  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Poland  to  Rufuia  has 
rlie  anoction  of  inMrnatiuiial  law,  and  not  of  a  Kussinn 
.state  law.    We,  Poles,  may  not  recognize  that  relation, 

of  tliat  relation  by  us  in  1S30  did  not  at  all  alisolve 
RusHia  from  her  formal  engagements.  So  did  those 
states  understaud  this  queHtiou  whicti  priit«>,ted 
against  the  stripping  of  the  .congressional  king<loiii  of 
Poland  of  itti  coniititution  and  against  the  cliuuges  in 
the  adroiniBtration  of  the  country. 

To  the  question  whether  appealing  by  the  I'oles 
to  the  provisions  of  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
to  the  fuodunental  articles  of  the  constitution 


of  LSI.')  is  possil>le.  not  so  much  from  political 
as  from  moral  and  sentimental  considerations, 
since  it  might.be  obsiTved  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  properly  ssK-aking,  sanctioned,  in  the 
name  of  Europe,  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland, 
while  the  constitution  of  1815  declares  the  per- 
petual union  of  the  kingdom  with  Russia,  the 
writer  in  the  Przei/hinii  W.izeclipohlci  makes  reply  : 

As  regard.s  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  acknowledgeil 
only  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
but  it  did  not,  by  any  means,  sanction  that  fact.  The 
creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  of  the  republic 
of  Cracow :  the  provision  that  the  Poles  that  ore  Kubjects 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  shall  obtain  a  represen- 
tation and  national  institutions  ;  the  right  given  to  the 
Pules  [by  Article  XIV.  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna]  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  communication 
["  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  canals  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  old  Poland  "],  and  of  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  aericulture  and  of  Industry 
on  the  whole  extentof  the  old  republic  of  Poland  ["  the 
circulation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  industry 
between  the  different  Polish  provinces"],— all  this  tes- 
tifies that  the  majority  of  the  powers  participating  in 
the  congress  understood  the  monstrosity  of  the  parti- 
tion of  one  nation  and  of  the  stripping  of  it  of  political 
self-activity,  and  that  those  powers  wanted  to  amend 
that  enormity,  even  though  in  |»irt. 

But  it  is  really  not  a  question  of  that.  Oar  right  to 
self-active  existence  needs  no  sanction.  Its  basis,  and 
sanction  as  well,  is  our  will.  But  if  in  the  name  of 
national  interest  we  reckon  with  the  conditions  of  the 
moment,  it  we  must  limit  onr  will  by  the  range  of  fea- 
sibility, then  we  should  exploit  all  that  can  facilitate 
for  us  the  at.CHlnnient  of  the  desired  object.  In  the 
defense  of  our  own  persoris,  in  private  affairs,  we  all 
appeal  to  laws,  the  inju-itice  of  which  we  recognize,— 
it  they  protect  us.  Russian  jurisiHction  in  Poland  is 
certainly  Kummil  iltjurla;  and  yet,  we  have  recourse 
to  that  jurlsillction  and  to  the  Russian  laws  in  llie-de- 
fense  of  our  life,  honor,  or  property.  If  that  is  proper 
and  moral  in  jHirsonal  aRairs,  then  it  is  still  inore  xo  in 
the  defense  of  national  rights  and  interests.  Every 
means  ought  here  to  be  exploited  ;  it  is  not  allowed  to 
disreyaril  any. 

But.we  must  know,  not  only  what  we  elalni.  butalso 
on  what  wabose  our  claims.  We  cannot  l)ase  our  claims, 
in  presence  of  the  opiKisit«  [Jarty,  on  our  interest.  For, 
in  onler  to  olitrudo  one's  own  interest  upon  some  one 
else,  one  must  have  great  piiwcr.aiid  if  we  liad  that,  we 
plainly  wuiiUl  retake  with  our  own  force  what  was  taken 
from  us  by  fiirelgnersby  violence.  But  we  likewise  can- 
not base  our.ctaima  on  the  i)iterestof  the  Russian  slate 
or  of  theRussian  nation.  That  would  Im<  insincere,  ami, 
therefore,  ineflfectuai.  and  derogatory  to  us.  Hence,  it 
remains  to  us  to  liase  our  aspirations  ou  the  law,  suth 
as  it  is,  of  wliich  we  can  avail  ourselves. 

Hungarians,  Swedes,  and  Finns,  this  writer 
points  oat,  have  already  won  their  national 
fight  or  are  sure  to  by  jippealing  to  tlie  legal 
basis  of  their  relation  to  the  governing  state, 
demonstrating  how  the  "overstate"  hald  not 
kept  its  promise.  Poland,  he  believes,  must  fol- 
low their  example. 
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THE  AUSTRIAN  KAISER'S  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


THE  A ustro- Hungarian  Kmpire,  says  Henri 
tie  Weindel  in  the  yU  lllaUTct  (Paris),  is 
tormented  to-day  by  tlic  samu  ills  tiiat  agitated 
it  in  1848.  Nothing  in  the  imperial  situation 
has  changed  since  that  time,  unless  it  be  that  the 
empire  is  weaker  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  and  that  the  present-day  assailants 
are  a  great  deal  stronger  than  its  enetriies  of 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  "  Francis  Josepli's  |>o- 
litical  ideas  (like  his  epilepsy)  are  hereditary," 
declares  this  French  writer. 

In  this  conglomerate  empire  there  are  atlfeaat 
eight  independent  races,  each  inspired  hy  its 
own  aspirations  to  act  in  its  own  way,  conscious 
of  its  powerlessness  to  afBliate  with  the  neigh- 
boring races,  averse  to  rather  than  in  sympathy 
with  tliem,  forming  an  empire  made  up  of  sepa- 
rate countries  and  with  not  one  common  point 
of  agreement  either  with  their  composite  mem- 
bers or  with  their  head.  Rapidly  sketching 
Austrian  history  since  the  accession  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor,  Mr.  Weinde!  characterizes  Francis 
Joseph  as  blind  and  stifE-necked.     He  says  : 

Either  because  he  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
that  an  ultra-centralist  policy  caunot  fail  to  irritaWand 
to  (oment  discord  between  different  and  dissimilar  na- 
tionalities, Francis  Joseph  committed  a  very  grave  error 
— one  of  many.  Looking  over  the  brief  years  since  1848, 
we  And  that  all  the  conflicts  which  convulsed  the  un- 
happy empire  were  caused  by  the  errors  of  his  reign. 
Francis  Joseph  ignored  the  exigencies  of  the  people  of 
his  different  possessions.  Hedid  not  make  any  attempt 
to  reconcile  his  views  with  them  nntil  he  had  ruled 
them  and  struggled  with  them  and  tormented  them  for 
twenty  years ;  and,  at  last,  when  he  yielded  he  did  it 
only  by  oue-hal(,  as  the  Hapsburgs  have  always  done 
everything.  He  did  not  attempt  to  finish  his  work.  He 
was  always  satisfied  with  half  mea.snres.  Theconstitu- 
tioD  of  1860  endowed  the  Austrian  Empire  with  a  parlia- 
ment and  created  diets  in  all  the  provinces.  But  what 
good  did  that  do  f  Germans.  Czechs,  HungaVians,— 
none  were  satisfied.  When  the  new  parliament  opened 
(May  1,  1861),  most  of  the  seats  were  vacant.  There  was 
not  a  Deputy  from  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
or  Croatia  present! 


FKANCia    J 


I   FIRST   ' 


>   CONCESSION. 


"When  (in  1 H67)  Francis  Joseph  decided  to  di- 
vide his  empire  into  two  parts,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  continues  this  French  writer,  it  was 
ton  late.  The  evil  had  gone  too  far  to  be  rem- 
edied, A  great  political  party  in  Hungary  gave 
a  discontented  assent  to  the  compromise  which, 
despite  the  concessions  made  by  the  institution 
of  an  Hungarian  Government,  still  bound  Hun- 
gary to  Austria,— so  far  as  concerned  finances, 
foreign  affairs,  customs  duties,  and  the  army. 
The  Czechs  in  Bohemia  and  the  Poles  in  Galicia 


clamored  for  the  same  rights  for  themselves  that 
Francis  Joeepli  had  given  the  Hungarians.  They 
demanded  to  be  told  why  he  had  not  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  and 
King  of  Galicia,  just  as  he  had  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  King  of  Hungary. 

He  had  dowered  Hungary  with  a  parliament  and  a 
government,— what  Was  the  reason  that  he  had  not 
given  the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  these  things  f  Such 
were  the  cries  raised  contiunally  through  a  reig[n  of 
forty  years.  The  struggles  gained  strength  and  bitter- 
ness year  by  year,  and  during  that  time  each  separate 
race  stood  its  ground,  jealous  of  its  neighbor  and  clam- 
orous for  an  equal  share  of  all  that  the  Emperor  gave 
his  favorites.  The  convulsive  and  individual  ^rip  was 
not  relaxed  even  for  one  hour.  Now,  while  the  world 
Is  taking  stock  in  the  great  bankruptcy  of  a  power,  it 
is  important  to  not«  that,  in  the  beginning,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  Emperor  to  solve  his 
problem.  At  that  time  the  national  sentiment  was  a 
new  and  very  diminutive  craft  just  starting  timidly 
from  the  stocks  to  take  its  way  to  the  waterways  of  lib- 
eralism. At  that  time  nothing  was  needed  but  a  pilot. 
To<day,  the  craft  is  directed.  Fifty  years  ago,  Francis 
Joseph  was  a  dreamer.  It  he  had  awakened  from  bis 
dream  of  centralization,  if  he  had  not  choked  back  the 
just  expression  of  national  sentiment,  the  exigencies  of 
the  clamorous  sons  of  his  empire  never  would  have 
reached  their  present  state.  There  would  have  been  no 
cry  for  a  dissolution  of  the  monarchy.  In  1848  the  Hun- 
garians asked  for  one  thing,— personal  government. 
They  are  not  asking  for  anytliing  now ;  they  are  work- 
ing to  destroy  the  last  tie  binding  them  to  Austria, — the 
army.  If  they  gain  this  point,— if  Austria,  forced  to  it 
by  continually  increasing  opjHisition,  accord  Hungary 
the  army  and  the  frontier  customs  establishments  that 
she  demands,— the  community  of  the  two  part«  of  the 
empire  will  exist  only  in  name. 

HOW   HIS    EMPIRE   HAS   SHRUNK. 

Francis  Joseph  came  to  the  throne  absolute 
sovereign  of  an  empire  embracing  all  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Europe,  and  he  has  been  forced  to 
yield  up  one  province  after  another  in  worse 
than  useless  wars.  "He  would  have  abdicated 
rather  than  to  have  given  up  the  most  insignifi- 
cant parcel  of  his  power." 

Now,  because  he  is  afraid  that  Hungary  is  about  to 
be  plucked  from  his  crown,  he  Is  forced  to  appear  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  piteous  plight  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  who  has  uo  autl:ority  for  his  own  use  and  no 
hope  of  leaving  power  or  anything  else  to  his  successor. 
Marrying  because  he  loved  and  was  beloved,  he  crushed 
the  bappiuesR  of  bis  life  with  his  own  hands.  To-day 
he  stands  like  a  barniless  maniac,  gazing  about  him 
from  amid  ruins.  From  the  lields  that  once  bloomed 
for  full  harvest  death  has  mown  his  wife,  his  sour,  and 
his  brother.  The  field  is  waste  laud,  where  notblug 
lives  but  weeds,  and  the  abandoned  monarch  is  alone  in 
the  great,  cold,  echoing  halls  of  the  solemn  Hapsbutg 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
WHY  SCANDINAVIA  WANTED  A  NORWEGIAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  NUMBER  of  analytical  articles  on  diflferent 
pliaseaof  the  statue  in  Scandinavia  a [>pear 
in  the  Danish  illustrated  review  Del  Ny  Anr- 
hiini/rede  (The  New  Century),  of  Copenliagen. 
An  extended  editorial  in  the  current  number  at-, 
tempts  to  set  forth  with  comments  tlie  sentiment 
prevailing  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Prince  Cliarles'  election  to  tlie  thi-one  of 
Norway.  The  writer  begins  by  stating  that  tlie 
treaty  of  Karlstad,  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
the  Scandinavian  union,  was  received  with  great 
calmness  in  Sweden.  Tlie  Riksdag,  assemliled 
in  special  session,  speedily  ratified  the  conven- 
tion, which  appears  to  have  caused  general  satis- 
faction throughout  the  whole  country. 

But,  while  accepting  the  separation  calmly, 
Sweden  felt  quite  differently  in  the  matter  of  the 
election  of  a  Danish  prince  to  the  Norwegian 
throne.  It  may  be  said  that  almost  the  entire 
Swedish  press  has  sounded  a  note  of  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  Norwegian  selection,  a  note  of 
disapproval  which  amounts  almost  to  a  protest, 
and  which  is  sustained  by  Swedish  popular  feel- 
ing. It  is  claimed  in  Sweden  tliat  Prince  Charles 
was  really  chosen  as  a  "measure  of  revanche" 
for  Denmark's  losa  of  Norway  to  Sweden  in  1814. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Danish  review  de- 
clares that  there  is  not  the  slightest  idea  of  re- 
venge in  Denmark.  If  the  Swedes  think  bo,  they 
misunderstand  the  Danish  character.  Denmark 
now  believes  that  the  separation  of  1814  was 
natural  and  righteous.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
intention,  moreover,  nor  even  thought,  in  Den- 
mark, of  reacquiring  tlie  southern  Swedish  prov- 
inces which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Danish 
crown.  "  If  the  Danes  have  sided  with  the  Nor- 
wegians in  the  recent  crisis,  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  their  belief  that  a  people  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  govern  itself  it  it  is  capable  of  doing  bo." 

The  real  feeling  of  tlie  Danish  people  regard- 
ing the  Norwegian  selection  of  a  king,  according 
to  this  Copenliagen  review,  is  "unrestricted  as- 
tonishment." 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  the  Danes  that  the 
XorweglanB,  having  just  obtaiued  their  liberty,  should 
be  willing;  to  give  away  some  o(  It  and  return  under  the 
yoke  of  a  mooarcb,  with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
entails.  The  acceptance  of  Prince  Charles  is  followed 
by  the  regreta  of  the  Daoish  people.  The  latter  are 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  suspiciou  wliich  his  selec- 
tion will  arouse  in  Sweden,  since  the  Swedes  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  for  anything  but  disfavor  on  the 
spectacle  of  a  prince  of  the  Danish  royal  family  on  tlie 
Norw^ian  throne.  No  matter  how  King  Oscar  may 
word  his  formal  approval,  fears  of  a  Danish -Norwegian 
'□at  Sweden  will  not  die  out  in  the  laat- 
Theretore,  the  Danes  are  sorry.    They 


Hamlet  Haakon  :  "PoorOBcarl  To  be  or  not  to  he— KIhb 
of  Norway— that  was  his  problem." 

{Note  the  crown-sliAped  skull  taken  from  the  coffin  la- 
beled ■■  Tlie  Swedish  Casket.")— From  FiefhieWi  (Tm^n). 

expE!Ct  that  bitterness  will  arise,  and  that  the  enthu- 
siasm over  a  united  Scandinavia  will  be  dampened. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  concludes  with 
the  statement  that  if  the  Danish  people  could 
have  their  way  Prince  (,'harles  would  never  have 
become  the  King  of  Norway. 


A  good  deal  of  discussion  regarding  the  final 
choice  of  governmental  form  for  Norway  pre- 
ceded the  election.  The  magazine  alivady  quoted 
[Det  Xi/  Anrliiindrede,  Copenhagen)  contains  an 
article  by  a  well-known  Norwegian  lawyer  and 
politician,  Mr.  Gustav  Ileiberg.  criticising  the 
Storthing  for  "  prejudging  the  issue."  Recall- 
ing to  mind  the  early  offer  of  the  Storthing  to 
have  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bernadotte  occupy 
the  Norwegian  throne,   Mr.   Heiberg  severely 
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ruled  the  country  has  not  gained  any  respect 
for  the  monarchical  idea. 

ir  BulHcieat  time  had  been  given  before  presslog  the 
choice  of  the  Danish  prince,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the 
common,  democratic  sense  of  the  Korvegian  people 
would  have  triumphed  and  demanded  a  more  modern 
form  ol  government  than  the  monarchy.  For  many 
years  Norway  has  really  been  governed  as  a  democratic 
republic,  and  everything  has  gone  well  with  her,  in 
spite  of  criees.  The  choice  of  a  republic  would  have 
been  but  the  logical  inference  from  the  political  and 
social  evolution  of  the  last  five  decadeb  in  Norway. 


criticises  the  Storthing  for  not  permitting  the 
people  to  have  untrammeled  choice.  He  says 
on  this  point : 

Immediately  after  the  enup  d'iUit  of  June  7,  last 
[when  Norway  formally  declared  her  Reparation],  many 
Norwegian  voices  were  raised,  o-sserting  in  no  uncertain 
tone  that  the  present  was  Norway's  opportuiiity  to 
adopt  a  form  of  government  more  suited  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  and  the  age  than  a  moiiarch  could  ever 
be.  The  offer  of  the  Storthing  to  King  Oscar  tempo- 
rarily silenced  these  voices.  At  the  same  tinie,  they 
insisted  that  unless  Norway's  foreign  policy  demanded 
a  king  the  whole  question  of  the  form  of  government 
should  be  decided  in  the  forum  of  the  people.  The 
cabinet  and  the  Storthing,  however,  were  averse  to 
letting  the  decision  pass  out  of  their  hands,  and  the 
press,  wiiich  supported  them,  initiated  an  illogical  cam- 
paign to  prove  that  although  tlie  monarchy  had  been 
abolished  for  the  time  being  tlie  throne  of  Norway 
existed,— it  was' only  vacant.  Therefore,  the  people 
were  asked  to  vote, — not  as  to  whether  tliere  should  be 
a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  hut  whether  they  should 
accept  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  their  king.  This 
was  begging  the  entire  question. 

This  writer  declares  that  the  Scandinavian 
journalists  who  found  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  a  monarchy  in  Norway  were  entirely  mis- 
taken. It  is  now  six  humired  years  since  Nor- 
way has  actually  had.  a  national  monarchy,  and 
during  the  years  which  the  house  of  Bernadotte 


The  Norwegian  viewpoint  in  the  matter  of 
the  mutual  concessions  at  Karlstad  over  the 
terms  of  separation  is  presented  by  an  anony- 
mous Norwegian  political  writer.  He  declares 
that  the  demands  of  the  Swedish  Government 
regarding  the  destruction  of  the  Norwegian  for- 
tresses would  never  have  been  acceded  to  had  it 
not  ''plainly  been  read  between  the  lines  that  in 
case  of  a  refusal  Norway  might  look  for  an  at- 
tack in  the  future."  The  one  hundred  million 
kroner,  the  mobilization  of  the  Swedish  army, 
and  the  hostile  tone  of  the  Swedish  press  spoke 
too  plain  a  language  to  be  misunderstood.  "It 
was  another  variety  of  the  '  money  or  your  life' 
threat."  Elaborating 
the  fortress  question, 
this  writer  says : 

In  order  to  grasp  the 
full  signfflcance  to  Nor- 
way of  this  fortress  ques- 
tion, it  is  necessary  ta  keep 
In  mind  the  situation  of 
the  Norwegian  capital, 
Christiaoia.  The  purpose 
of  the  fortresses  in  ques- 
tion was  not  to  protect  ' 
tlie  capital  from  the  land 
side,  but  nierely  to  pre- 
vent a  sudden  attack  from 
the  sea.  The  fortresses 
were  constructed  in  order 
to  hold  up  an  outsida 
enemy  until  troops  could 
be  gathered  sufficient  tot 
defentic.  It  can  never  be 
forgotten  that  3  per  cent. 
of  Norway's  population 
and  4  per  cent,  of  her  eco- 

on  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
area.  Sweden  could  have 
but  'three  motives  for  in- 
sisting upon  thta  condi- 
tion,—(1)  she  desired  to 
voTiHu  IN  NORWAT.  humbls   Norwfty ;  (3)  she 

•■Nei"  (no),  the  republican  feared  Norway ;  or  (8)  she 
ballot  against  Prince  wanted  to  weaken  Nop- 
Charles.  wegiau  defeuM. 
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The  treaty  of  Karlstad,  eays  thU  writer,  in 
conclusion,  ■'  has  awakened  deep  sorrow  in  Nor- 
way, and  many  Norwegians  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  risks  of  refusal  rather  than 
submit  to  the  crying  injuBtfce  of  Sweden's  de- 
mands." 

What  Sweden  Was  Doing  During  the  Crisis. 

Corrupt  political  machinery  met  its  Waterloo 
in  Sweden  this  fall.  Another  eilitorial  article 
in  Dfl  Kif  Aarkundrede  aummarizea  the  result  ot 
the  recent  .Swedish  elections,  which  terminated 
a  cainpugD  of  great  interest  and  excitement. 
So  much' popular  feeting  was  aroused  that  the 
Norwegian  question  was  entirely  subordinated. 
'■  The  election  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  Swedish  history.  A  consciousness 
of  political  independence  baa  made  itself  felt  all 
over  the  country,  driving  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
actionary landed  class  out  of  office  in  the  lower 
house  oX  the  Rikadag."   In  the  upper  house,  this 


class  is  still  in  power,  owing  to  the  franchise 
bein^  based  on  income  (see  "Leading  Article" 
in  the  August,  1905,  number  of  the  Review). 

Since  1884,  when  the  city  of  Stockholm  want  Con- 
servative by  political  fraud,  the  party  of  reactkut  has 
been  in  the  ascendency  in  the  lower  house  also.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  Liberal  party  controlled  only  30  out  of 
330  seats  in  the  house.  The  Socialist  party  elected  its 
first  candidate  in  1S9«.  The  elections,  occurring  every 
third  year,  have,  however,  constantly  increased  the  So- 
cialistic representation.  By  the  fusion  of  1900,  the  United 
Liberals  elected  104  member.^,  and  the  Socialists  4.  To- 
gether, they  now  have  a  majority  in  the  house,  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  in  the  lower  house  standing  as  fol- 
lows (tlie  first  figures  being  those  of  1903,  the  second 
those  of  190S) ;  Conservatives,  88,  80 ;  Moderates,  34, 24  ; 
Liberal  Fusionists  101,  112 ;  Socialists,  4,  14.  The  Lib- 
eral coalition  triumphed  on  the  Issue  of  universal  suf- 
frage. This  issue  can  now  count  140  votes  againt  90. 
.  .  .  The  effort  of  the  Con.'iervatives  to  sromse  national 
passion  in  the  matter  of  Norway,  and  thus  blind  the 
people  to  the  real  issue,  has  proved  a  complete  failure. 
.  .  .  The  triumph  of  Liberalism  means  a  democratic 
policy  in  the  future  in  reactionary  Sweden. 


VICTOR  RYDBERG,  REFORMER,  THE  "DANTE  OF  SWEDEN." 


IN  order  to  uplift  mankind  socially,  the  work 
of  the  philosopher  and  poet  is  as  much 
needed  as  that  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs. 
Tl)e  poet  is  the  bearer  of  high  ideals,  and  the 
closer  be  stands  to  the  masses  of  the  people  the 
more  fruitful  will  his  work  be.  Victor  Rydberg 
I?  such  a  leading  spirit  and  a  captain  among  the 
Swedish  people.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
filial  TidskHfi  iSteckholm),  Mr.  E.  Liijedahl 
points  out  the  significance  of  this  remarkable 
man  as  a  social  reformer.  In  picturing  the  "  in- 
ferno ot  industrialism,"  Rydberg  !ias  indeed 
deserved  the  name  of  the  "  Dante  of  Sweden."' 

Gifted  with  an  immense  brain  power,  enabling 
him  to  be  at  once  philosoplier,  author,  historian, 
parliamentarian,  and  journalist,  the  secret  of 
Rydberg's  popularity  lies  in  the  fact  that  his 
writings  are  attractive  to  all  classes, — to  the  work- 
man, to  the  school,  to  the  university,  and  to  the 
library.  Nine  years  after  his  death,  his  lectures 
on  Roman  culture  are  still  coming  from  the  press. 

What  are  the  prominent  teachings  of  Rydberg 
as  a  social  reformer?  First  of  all.  he  taught 
freedom  of  individual  conscience.  It  was  this 
that  inspired  him  in  the  fight  against  the  state 
church,  which  claimed  to  bo  a  higher  court 
over  good  and  evil  tJian  "  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  inner  man."  With  Rydberg  religion  was  a 
living  reality,  only  needing  the  suppoit  of  dogma 
and  ceremonies  when  it  lacked  the  inner  stabil- 
ity.    In  connection  with  faith  in  the  conscience 


he*entertained  belief  in  reason.  Realizing,  how- 
ever, its  inability  to  solve  all  problems,  he  re-  ■ 
garded  tlie  claims  of  the  materialists  as  the 
height  of  human  stupidity.     Those  fundamental 
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thoughts  led  Rydberg  on  to  liis  successful  bat- 
tle against  ilogmatiem  and  tradition,  the  fruit  of 
which  ia  his  great  work,  "The  Teaching  of  the 
Bible  as  to  Christ." 

In  his  attitude  on  the  labor  question  Rydberg 
was  the  uncompromising  champion  of  the  work- 
ingman,  and  his  writings  on  tliis  subject,  in  both 
prose  and  verse,  are  part  of  the  "  treasury  of 
this  class."  Recognizing  the  mission  of  indus- 
try, bis  chief  purpose  was  to  picture  that  society, 
which  was  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  law  for 
humanity.  An  enemy  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Riksdag,  owing  to  its  slow  work  in  social 
reform,  the  liberalism  of  Rydberg  was,  on  the 
other  band,  too  genuine  to  be  chained  to  social- 
ism.    He   warns  against   the   idealizing   of    a 


future  state  by  the  working  classes,  proving  that 
the  ideal  is  beyond  all  huttiau  realization.  In  a 
movement  of  such  maunitude  as  the  labor  move- 
ment, he  fully  realized  that  frictions  must  eqsue. 


hich  Rydberg  has  given  hamanltr 
1b  too  great  to  be  fully  estimated  at  the  present  time. 
The  seed  planted  by  the  author  will  bring  forth  fruit  in 
coming  generations.  The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  au- 
thor's tboufhts  is  eterual.  Rejecting  the  dream  of  the 
pietiHt>  that  of  eteTnal  reward  for  a  jjood  earthly  life, 
hedeclaredthatthefounderofChriatianity  never  taught 
any  such  material  thing,  Victor  Rydberg'a  idea  is  the 
one  of  Paul  the  ApoHtle,  or  the  social  one, — we  are  all 
members  of  one  body.  The  member  who  ^vances  fa- 
cilitates the  progre»4  of  all  others,  while  the  one  who 
falls  behind  retards  tlie  whole  in  coming  to  the  full 
stature  of  man. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  RATE-MAKING. 


IF  it  is  finally  decided  that  the  national  govern- 
ment is  to  make  and  establish  freight  rates 
in  this  country,  as  provided  by  the  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what 
standard  will  be  set  up  for  determining  a  "rea- 
sonable "  rate.  So  far.  this  matter  has  been  con- 
sidered mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  shippers 
who  have  been  injured  by  discriminations  in  the 
past,  and  who  now  insist  that  rates  shall  be 
reduced,  but  in  no  case  increased.  On  theother 
hand.  Prof.  Albert  S.  Rolles,  writing  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  December,  shows  tliat  the 
problem  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one,  and  that 
any  "quick  and  short-cut"  method  of  establish- 
ing rates  might  easily  result  in  creating  difficul- 
ties quite  as  serious  as  those  now  existing.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Government  should  undertake  to 
secure  to  railroad  investors  a  fair  return  on 
the  capital  invested  ;  suppose  further  that  the 
sum  originally  invested  by  the  stockholders  can 
be  ascertained.  This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of 
what  the  stockholders  have  put  into  the  road. 
As  Professor  Bolles  points  out : 

Many  nl  our  railroads  when  first  completed  were  in 
the  crudest  condition  ;  more  capital  was  added  ;  for 
years  no  dividends  were  made  and  all  the  net  earnings 
were  employee!  to  improve  the  road,  stations,  bridges, 
remove  curves,  lessen  grades,  acquire  rolling  stock,  and 
many  other  needful  improvements.  Surely  all  the 
money  thus  expended  should  be  added  to  the  capital 
in  the  Government's  calculations. 

Again,  another  railroad  has  made  occasional  divi- 
dends, 1,  3)  or  3  per  ceut.,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  earn- 
ings have  been  put  into  betterments.  How  much  of 
the  earnings  in  snch  a  case  may  be  properly  added  to 
tbe  capital  account  ? 

Mention  is  made  of  one  railroad  organized 


several  years  ago  which  has  never  yet  declared 
a  dividend  on  its  common  stock.  The  road  has 
been  reorganized  several  times  ;  numerous  loans 
Iiave  been  floated  and  turned  into  stock  ;  pre- 
ferred stock  has  been  issued,  as  well  as  bogus 
stock  ;  smaller  lines  have  been  bought  and  ab- 
sorbed, sometimes  at  their  cost  value,  but  often 
at  a  much  higher  figure.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble even  for  an  expert  to  get  at  the  amount  of 
capital  truly  invested  in  that  enterprise. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Government, 
first,  to  decide  what  rate  per  cent,  of  interest  on 
actual  investment  would  be  a  reasonable  remu- 
neration to  the  stockholders  of  railroads,  and, 
second,  to  determine  what  is  the  true  capital  of 
every  railroad  corporation  on  which  dividends 
should  be  paid. 

IS   THE    LOW    BATE    ALWAYS    "  KEASONABLK  ? " 

Approaching  now  the  question,  What  is  a  rea- 
sonable rate  in  a  particular  case  7  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  decide  whether  the  lowest 
rate  in  competition  is  always  a  fair  standard. 
Professor  Bolles  maintains  that  the  bankrupt 
railroad,  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  is  generally 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  fix  low  rates. 

If  the  receiver  can  make  enough  to  pay  running  ex- 
penses, he  can  set  the  pace  and  keep  it  up  until  the 
end.  He  need  not  try  to  earn  iuMrest  on  the  corpora- 
tion's loans :  as  (or  the  stockholders,  they  are  entirely 
out  of  It.  Such  a  railroad  (or  many  years  was  the  New 
York  &  Erie.— a  menace  to  all  solvent  compedtors,  be- 
cause It  was  insolvent  and  never  expected  to  be  any 
better. 

The  effect  o(  a  railroad's  bankruptcy  on  its  bnainws 
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(Dtore  jB  jnet  'ms  dlSerent  from  that  o(  f.  private  indi- 
Tidoal's  baokrnptcy  on  his  business  tature  as  cau  be 
ima^Ded.  It  aa  individoal  fails,  tbe  compelitiun  he 
had  previoasly  waged  against  others  ceases.  When  a 
njiroad  fails,  it  is  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  com- 
pete and  underbid  all  rivals. 

When,  therefore,  a  shipper  has  demanded  a  lower 
rale  because  it  waa  given  b;  some  other  company,  the 
truth  ott«n  has  been,  as  could  be  clearly  proved  If  space 
permitted,  that  the  unreasonable  rate  was  that  given 
by  the  lower-rate  road.  It  is  true  from  the  shipper's 
point  of  view  that  he  will  suffer  it  the  inequality  is  not 
mrrecled,  and  if  the  Government  is  to  do  anything  in 
the  way  of  making  reasonable  rates  it  should  go  much 
further  than  is  proposed  and  prevent  the  making  of 
unreasonable  low  ones. 

Unreasonably  low  rates  are  made  under  three  ordi- 
nary conditions, — by  bankrupt  railroads;  by  railroads 
pa>«es3ing  an  inferior  service,  poorer  cars,  longer  time, 
slower  delivery,  or  other  inferiority  to  their  competi- 
tors ;  by  railroads  under  peculiar  conditions  whereby  a 
heavy  cut  \a  temporarily  made  to  punish  a  rival  or  gain 
some  advantage.  Without  going  too  far,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  the  acte  of  those  Vho  have  declariid 
BUcb  rates  on  any  occasion.  Shippers  ought  to  )ie  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fair  rate  on  their  merchandise,  for  it  is 
only  a  chaifte  that  they  pass  ou  to  the  consumers. 
Whatever  wroDK  is  done  by  the  practice  of  things  for 
which  there  is  no  defense,  the  wrong  is  slight  compared 
irith  the  excessive  and  disastrous  competition  between 
different  companies,  which,  we  repeat,  the  Government, 
if  attempting  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  making 
rates,  shoald  prevent.  Surely,  it  is  quite  aa  clear  a 
duty  of  the  Oovemment  to  make  a  reasonable  rate  that 
"ill  Eccnre  a  fair  return  to  stockholders,  and  thus  in- 
sure the  solvency  of  their  companies,  as  to  insure  the 
"olrency  and  proBperitr  of  their  shippers.  Both  have 
(qual  righta  in  law. 


NEEDLESS    PAttALLBL    LiNKS. 

In  tlie  case  of  railroads  Ijuilt.  like  the  "West 
Shore  in  New  York  State,  not  to  be  operateii, 
but  to  be  sold.  Professor  Bolles  thinks  it  is  a 
fair  question  whetlier  any  return  at  all  otight  to 
accrue  to  the  stockholders,  or  whether,  indeed, 
sucb  companies  have  any  right  to  exist.  The 
New  York  Central  was  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy when  the  West  Shore  began  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  to  prevent  thesacrifice  of  its  securities 
it  had  to  buy  tlie  "West  Shore  and  increase  its 
freight  tariffs  to  make  up  for  its  losses.  Com- 
menting on  the    episode,   Professor    Bolles   re- 

This  is  thehistory  of  many  of  these  parallel  ventnreN ; 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  built,  and  as  independent 
enterprises  are  not  entitled  to  the  public  protection  or 
regard.  Conceived  in  fraud,  they  are  usually  managed 
In  the  same  spirit ;  and  if  solvent  competing  lines  buy 
them  to  save  themselves  from  ruin,  are  they  to  be 
blamed  for  making  the  public  pay  for  its  original  dere- 
liction of  duty?  The  railroads  that  have  thus  been 
built  to  sell  aggregate  thousands  of  miles.  What,  we 
repeat.  Is  a  reasonable  rate  to  charge  in  order  to  gain 
some  return  on  the  capital  unwillingly  invested  under 
those  conditions  >  And  how  does  the  Government  pro- 
pose, if  regulating  future  rates,  to  guard  existing  eom- 
pauiefi  against  the.se  unwelcome  contingencies?  Does 
It  propose  to  suffer  such  adventurers  to  continue  their 
work,  and,  when  at  last  they  are  put  out  of  the  way  nt 
a  heavy  price,  to  prevent  purchnsers  from  making  any 
advance  Jo  cover  their  unwilling  action  P  It  this  should 
be  the  Government's  policy,  the  ruin  ot  the  strongest 
railroad  in  the  United  States  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished. 


CARL  SCHURZ  IN  '48. 


NOTHING  thus  far  published  in  the  very 
entertaining  "Reminiscences  of  a  Long 
Life,"  by  Carl  Schura.  now  running  in  Mr,Chire\t 
Magazine,  surpasses  in  interest  the  account  of 
the  author's  university  days  at  Bonn,  whicti  ap- 
pears in  the  January  number.  Young  Schurz 
was  a  member  of  the  Borschenscbatt  Franconia, 
one  of  the  many  students'  associations  whicli 
had  been  organized  at  various  universities  after 
the  wars  of  liberation  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Tbe  present  narrative  by  Mr.  Schtirz 
cover*  the  eventful  winter  of  1847—18, — a  pe- 
riod of  revolution  in  Europe  and  of  special  unrest 
Id  the  German  universities.  The  effect  of  the 
overturn  in  Paris  on  the  German  student  imag- 
ination is  best  described  by  Mr.  Schurz  in  his 
own  words : 

One  morning  toward  the  end  ot  February,  1848,  I  sat 
qoietly  in  my  attic  chamber  working  bard  at  my  trag- 
edy of  Ulrich  TOD  Hutten,  when  suddenly  a  friend 


rushed  breathlessly  into  the  room,  exclaiming :  "  What, 
you  sitting  here  1    Do  you  not  know  what  has  hap- 

"The  French  have  driven  away  Louia  Philippe  and 
proclaimed  the  Republic" 

I  threw  down  my  pen— and  that  was  the  end  of  my 
Ulrich  von  Hutten.  I  never  touched  the  manuscript 
again.  We  tore  down  the  stairs  into  the  street  to  the 
market  square,  the  accustomed  meeting-place  for  all 
the  student  societies  after  their  midday  dinner.  Al- 
though It  va8  stilt  forenoon,  the  market  was  already 
crowded  with  young  men  talking  excitedly.  There  was 
DO  shouting,  no  noise,  only  agitated  conversation. 
What  did  we  want  there?  This  probably  no  one  knew. 
But  since  the  French  had  driven  away  Louis  Philippe 
and  proclaimed  the  Republic,  something,  of  course, 
must  happen  here  too.  Someoftbestudents  had  brought 
their  rapiers  along,  as  if  it  were  ueces.sary  at  once  to 
make  an  attack  or  to  defend  ourselves.  We  were  domi- 
nated by  a  vague  feeling  that  a  great  outbreak  of  ele- 
mental forces  had  t)egun.  as  if  an  earthquake  was  im- 
pending of  which  we  had  felt  the  Arst  shock,  and  wa 
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lii.stitictlvely  crow(le<l  together.  Thus  we  wandereil 
Hbout  in  numerous  bands  to  the  "Kueipe,"  where  our 
restlesHUBHS,  however,  would  not  suffer  us  long  to  stay  : 
then  to  other  pleasure  resorts,  where  we  tell  into  con- 
versation with  all  nmiiner  of  strmigers,  to  And  in 
them  the  Mame  confused,  astonished,  and  expectant 
state  of  iniud  \  then  Iwck  to  the  market  square  to 
see  what  might  lie  going  on  thvre :  then  again 


wliei 


:  night  fatigue  c< 


until 
0  find 


finally  i 
the  way  ho: 

The  next  morning  there  were  the  usual  lectures  to 
beattended.  But  liow  profltless  !  The  voice  of  the  pro- 
fessor sounded  like  n  monotonous  drone  coming  from 
far  away.  What  he  had  to  say  did  not  seem  to  concern 
ua.  The  pen  that  should  have  taken  not«a  remained 
idle.  At  last  we  closed  with  a  sigh  the  note-l>ook  and 
went  away,  impelleil  by  a  feeling  that  now  we  \uu\ 
something  more  important  to  do. — to  devote  ourselvcH 
to  the  affairs  of  the  fatherland.  And  this  we  did  by 
seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  again  the  company  of 
our  friends,  in  order  to  discuss  what  had  happened  and 
what  was  to  come.  In  these  conversations,  elicited  as 
they  were,  certain  ideas  and  catchwords  worked  them- 
selves to  the  surface  which  expressed  more  or  less  tlie 
feelings  of  the  people.  Now  had  arrived  in  Germany 
the  day  fur  the  establishment  of  "German  unity"  and 
the  founding  of  a  great  powerful  national  German 
Empire.  In  the  ftrst  line  the  convocation  of  a  national 
parliament.  Then  the  demands  for  civil  rights  and 
liberties  free  speech,  free  press,  the  right  of  free  as.seiu 
bly,  e(|Uality  before  the  law,  a  freely  elected  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  with  legislative  power,  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  setf-gnveriiment  of  the  communes, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  carry  arms,  the  formation  uf 
a  civic  guard  with  self-elected  offlcers,  etc.,  etc.,— in 
short,  that  which  whs  called  a  "constitutional  fonn  uf 
governineiit  on  a  broad  democratic  basis." 

Republican  ideas  were  at  first  only  sparingly  ex- 
presseil.  Hut  the  word  democracy  was  wmn  nii  many 
tongues,  and  many,  t^m,  thought  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  if  tlie  princes  shotild  try  to  withhold  froni  the 
lieople  the  rights  ami  liberties  demanded  force  shoulil 
take  the  place  of  mere  petition.  Of  course,  tlie  ivgen- 
cration  uf  the  fatiierland  must,  it  possible,  be  accom- 


plished by  peaceable  means,  but  it  must'  he  acconi- 
plishefi  at  all  events. 

A  few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  this  commotion  I 
reached  my  nineteenth  birthday.  I  remember  to  have 
been  so  entirely  alisorbed  by  what  was  happening  that 
1  could  lianlly  turn  my  thoughts  to  anything  else.  I, 
like  all  my  friends,  was  domiimted  by  the  feeling  that 
»t  last  the  greiit  opportunity  liHii  arrived  for  giving  to 
the  Gertnau  people  the  liberty  which  was  their  birth- 
right, and  to  the  German  fallierland  its  unity  and  great- 
ness, and  that  it  was  now  the  first  duty  of  every  Ger- 
man to  do  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  this  sacred 
object.    «'e  were  profoundly,  solemnly,  in  earnest. 


MAYOR  JOHNSON,  OF  CIJ'.VELAND. 


THK  third  lOectioti  of  Tom  T..  Jol.nsuii  as 
mayor  of  I'levelaiKi,  l>y  an  inci-eased  jilu' 
rality,  inakeB  especially  timely  tliu  cliaracteriza- 
tion  of  Mayor  Jolinsoa  by  Dr.  K.  W.  Itemis  in 
the  December  A,-rm,.  Mr,  .Nihuson,  liimwlf  a 
Democrat  widely  knuwn  as  an  advocate  of  the 
single  tax.  has  achieved  his  victories  in  a  strongly 
Hepublican  city,  where  his  ideas  on  ta.tation  are 
distinctly  unpopular.  Dr.  Bemis,  who  has  served 
under  liiiii  as  head  of  the  Cleveland  water  de- 
partment,  ascribes  the  mayor's  suci'ess  partly  I" 
his  insistence  on  the  destrtnuion  of  a]«Hriid  privi- 
lege, partly  to  his  willingness  to  work  for  what 
is  immediately  attainable  in  municipal  reform, 
and  partly  to  his  democratic  faith  in  the  people. 


hi  n-ar.i  to  .Mayor  .lohnson's  manner  of  con- 
ductiiij;  his  office,  j)r.  Bemis  says  : 

He  has  broad  vii'ws  of  public  policy  and  a  keen  de- 
sire for  a  clean,  pure  government,  as  well  as  tor  a  gov- 
ei-nmi>iit  that  can  hold  its  own  in  the  contest  with 
special  privileges.  Ko  man  In  Ohio  has  done  so  much 
IIS  lie  agiilnt^t  the  spoils  system  and  in  favor  of  adminls- 
Irntivei'tflcieney.  Referring  to  the  matter  at  a  time 
when  rtisgrimtleii  spoilsmen  were  fiercely  demanding 
a  surrender,  he  said  of  the  merit  system  :  "I  believe  it 
is  good  politics;  but  anyway,  it  is  decent."  AsevideDce 
»f  ills  broad  views,  one  may  Instance  also  that  during 
the  Jia-tt  four  and  a  half  years  In  olllce  he  has  effected 
great  improvements  in  street  paving  and  cleaning,  the 
cuustrnction  of  sewers,  the  popularization  of  parks,  the 
developmentot  playgrounds,  the  efflciencyof  tlMwat«r, 
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police,  and  Are  departments,  the  separation  of  ({rade 
croasings,  the  manageoient  of  the  reformatory  ami  o( 
jDveiille  delinquentH,  and  of  many  other  macterH. 


PEBCKPTION. 
HIh  capacity  m  at  least  two  respects  is  extraordi- 
lutry. — Srst,  his  execnCive  capacity,  an  important  evi- 
dence of  which  is  his  conceded  ability  to  select  strong 
j-ubordi nates  and  to  impress  them  v,-itli  KOmewtiHt  of 
his  own  eatbasioHm,  and,  second,  his  ability  to  look  to 
lie  heart  of  the  problem,  whether  of  engineering  or  of 
palltical  and  economic  science, — in  other  words,  his 
pover  of  perception.  One  of  the  most  prominent  civii 
mgineers  of  the  country,  after  contact  with  our  mayor, 
pranotmcee  his  power  of  perception  the  greatest  he  has 


ever  met  in  a  very  wide  acquaintance.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  taken  out  niariy  patents,  some  being  of  lar^  value. 
This  engiueerin);  ability  joined  to  Auancial  keenuess 
greater  tlian  tlint  hitherto  shown  by  any  of  our  reform 
leaders  makes  Ills  advice  in  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal ownership  along  safe  and  rational  lines  invalu- 
able. It  has  been  often  sought  and  freely  given  In  more 
than  one  large  city.  His  universally  admitted  success 
in  giving  Cleveland  the  purest,  most  efncient,  govern- 
ment she  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  one  that  is  better  than 
tliat  of  most,  a[id  possibly  of  all,  the  other  forty  cities 
in  this  country  of  over  one  huiidred  tlioiisand  popula. 
tion,  has  drawn  to  him  the  support  of  thousands  of  Re- 
publican voters  who  have  not  yet  been  converted  to  his 
taxation,  public-ownership,  home-rule,  and  direct-legis- 
lation policies. 


tfio  pnnc'iiile  of  wliich   \y. 

as  lu'en   icvivcil  in  tli« 

Bai-tlioltii  i^tatiie  of  Lilii 

ji-ty  in  New  York  Hai'- 

bor.     This  wae  tlic  faiiu 

1118  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

It  was  ilestroywl   by  an 

uartliquake,  anil,  as  an 

SOME  SURVIVING  LIGHTHOUSES  OF  ANTIQUITY. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  some  of  tin;  nmst  fa- 
.  mous  lighthouses  of  antiqiiUy,  particularly 
ihose  which  survive  until  the  pri'sent  or  have 
lieen  restored,  appears  in  the  ([»>ntlily  magazine 
Iknnttlheits,  of  Berlin,  by  Herr  Buchwald.  a 
wdlknown  Gernian  civil  engineer.  Of  course. 
Herr  Buchwald  begins  with  the  most  fatmiiis 
liirlitlmus*;  of  olden  litnes,  the  granite  towiT  on 
till'  island  of  Pharos,  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  luir- 
liuf  of  Alexandria,  Egypt.  This  BtniL-tiire  whs 
known  as  one  of  the  ^even  "Wonders  of  thi' 
iiiil  world,  and  it  certaijily  must  have  iiiadt;  a 
L'rcal  impression  on  the  incoming  mariniT. 
.UthoiigU  the  descriptions  in  classic  literature 
lit  tliis  fanions  lighthouse  are  very  meager,  a 
■j'-rman  architect,  Professor  Adler,  of  Rerlin. 
lias  succeeded  in  reconstructing  on  paper  the 
famous  tower, — which  we  reproduce  here. 

The  flrnt  stone  of  the  Phanm  lighthouse  was  laiil  by 
Kiiig  Itolemeus  IiOgi,  abunt  the  year  21«  B.C.  The 
-tnicture  wan  completed  in  ten  years.  The  architect, 
So-tratos  of  Knidos,  obl«ineil  royal  permission  t«  in- 
>crilie  on  the  tower  "  Sostratos  of  Kniilos,  Sou  of  I)exi- 
pbaQCK.  totheGods.  Guideraof  the  Mariner.''  Thecost 
of  construction  of  the  entire  tower,  we  are  informed, 
Miounted  to  SOOtslentH  of  gold,  equal  to  proliablyabont 
n.<Xil.(XIO  of  our  present  currency.  The  height  was  1 1 1 
iiietrrM  (approximately,  BHO  feet) ;  and  the  beacon  light, 
wronliug  to  ancient  tradition,  was  visible  atadlstance 
'•f  thiHy  niites.  The  source  of  illumination  ixdoublful. 
ITie  open  shaft,  with  a  pumping  device,  indicates  Ihat 
"11  of  some  kind  was  used,  and  the  lantern  engraved  on 
local  cuius  eliminates  the  idea  of  the  open  wood  fire. 
.Vll  through  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Mohammc- 
■iins,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
lighthouse  was  kept  in  working  order.  After  that, 
neglect  and  decay  set  in.  and  by  the  middle  of  the  toiir- 
icenth  century  the  famous  lighthouse  was  little  more 
iliaa  a  ruin. 

One  of  the  other  famous  lighthouBes  of  an- 
nuity was  the  gigantic  iron  statue  of  Rhodes, 


(The  famous  llKhthuuse  at  the  entranrr 
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oracle  forbade  its  reeonstruclioii.  tin;  iiiotal  of 
tlie  famous  statin-  was  sold  by  llie  comjuerinfr 
Ai-abs  for  wliat  wi.uM  be  equal  to  *200.000  of 
ottr  money  to-day. 

Reginning  with  Hoinan  aarendency  in  Etiropp. 
we  have  more  d(;lail<^d  and  accurate  information 
about  lifilitbouscs.  The  Roman  liglithouso  was 
characterized  chiefly  by  its  outside  staircase, 
leading  to  the  top,  upon  which  an  open  wood 
firi!  was  always  kept  burning.  Probably  the 
most  symmetrical  of  tlieee  Roman  structures  was 
the  tower  erected  at  Ostia.  the  seaport  of  Rome, 
al  the  moutli  of  the  Tiber,  and  iiniahed  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.     Tlie  miglitiest 


of  Hori)an  lighthouses,  however,  was  the  one- 
built  by  the  Emperor  Oaligiila  at  ]iouk>gne-8ur- 
Mer.  on  tlie  Rritisli  (.'hiinnel,  in  memory  of  his 
visit  to  Britannia.  Tliia  tower,  wit!i  thii  one  at 
( 'oriinna.  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  are  the  best  pre- 
served of  ancient  lighthouses.  From  old  paint- 
ings we  are  able  to  get  an  idea  of  the  original 
consti-uction  of  the  latter  tower,  which  is  the 
only  one,  excepting  the  Pharos,  which  is  in  any 
degree  of  preservation  to-day.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy.  the  Spanish  (Jovernuient 
restored  this  tower,  and  since  that  time  it  has 
served  the  shipping  of  the  world  without  inter- 
ruption. 


RECKNT  COLLEGE  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  typical  featuri;s  of  American  college  and 
university  architecture  are  described  in  a 
series  of  papers  contributed  to  A/i/ihlim's  Bnok- 
i<,rir.t  Maij'iziiie  by  Christian  lii-inton.  In  the 
January  instaUtucnl.  the  now  liuildings  at  Har- 
vard and  Valft  aro  described,  some  excellent 
drawings  by  \'ernon  Howe  Hailey  accom]ianying 
the  ti-.Kt.  Mr.  Hrinton  rejoices  in  tlie  revival  of 
wliat  he  concedes  the  true  spirit  of  Harvard 
ari-liitei-iui-i-.— namely,  the  colonial,  or  Georgian, 
Myle.    n-liir-h    [ireilomi nates  in    the  most  recent 


in  example  of  this  reversion  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  Harvard  architecture  is 
tlie  new  Harvard  (Tnion,  which  for  years  was 
the  project  of  Colonel  Higginson  and  was  finally 
carried  to  a  conclusion  by  Messrs.  McKini.  Mead 
&  White.  The  Union  is  a  great  undergraduate 
and  graduate  club,  which  fulfills  the  social  needs 
of  university  life  in  much  the  same  deyree  as 
does  Phillips  Brooks'  house  the  religious  needs. 


(Desl^  bv  CMT^re  A  Uastlnis.) 


Unlike  Harvard,  Yale  has  practically  done 
away  with  all  of  her  old  buildings,  and  lias  not 
cared  to  preserve  their  ai-chitectural  type.  The 
Yale  of  today,  declares  Mr.  llrinton,  is  neither 
local  nor  Ueorgian,  but  displays  an  unconvincing 
compromise  between  the  delicate  classicism  of 
Messrs,  Carrcrc  &  Hastings  and  the  somewhat 
mattcr-of  fact  Collegiate  Oothic  of  Mr,  Haight. 
Of  the  old  Hrick  Row,  only  one  building — the 
famous  Ponth  Middle— remains.  The  most  satis- 
factory architecture  of  modern  Yale,  according 
to  Mr.  Brinton.  is  to  be  found  in  the  bicenten- 
nial gron))  of  buildings,  which  owes  its  ezistence 
to  the  initiative  of  President  Hadley.  These 
buildings  ai-e  the  work  of  Messrs.  t'arr4re  & 
Hastings,  of  New  York,  and  are  suggestiTe  of 
the  Louis  XYI,  period.  The  jiortioas  thus  far 
finished  comprise  the  Memorial  \'eBtibule  and 
the  Dining  Hall,  and  the  "Woolsey  Auditorium. 
■\Voodbridge  Hall,  Jlessrs.  Howells  &  Stokes'  new 
Administration  Building,  and  Byers  Memorial 
Hall  (each  of  which,  in  a  sense,  belongs  to  the 
bicentennial  group),  are  also  in  keeping  with  the 
general  scheme  as  (o  style  and  constmctiffn.  It 
would  be  difficult,  says  Mr,  Brinton,  t>  imagine 
anything  '-more  logical,  more  captivating,  or 
more  discreetly  decorative'"  than  this  scbeme, 
which  occupies  an  entire  Mock. 
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THE  DESIGNER  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  MONUMENT.. 


THE  death  ot  Count Giusei 
tect  of  the  great  monument  to  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II.  at  Rome,  has  called  forth  from 
Italian  reviews  praise  that  to  the  stranger  aeems 
almoBt  estcavagant.  The  Italia  Modema  (Rome) 
begins  by  saying  : 

Art  has  lost  in  this  arcbit«ct  one  who  knew  thegreat 
and  profound  Higaificance  of  marbles,  and  of  Hues  one 
ofita  most  glorious  devoteen,  and  Italf  one  of  her  great~ 
est  t^ns.  Rather,  if  to  understand  the  nature,  the  life. 
and  the  will  of  the  mother  is  to  be  the  favorite  son,  the 
HOn  of  the  spirit  vast  as  space  and  deep  n.s  the  sea,  Italy 
has  lost  in  Giuseppe  Saccoui  the  greatest  of  her  notis. 

The  Xuova  Antolo'jia  (Rome),  after  remarking 
on  the  great  projects  he  left  uncompleted,  says  : 
"  The  name  of  Giuseppe  Sacconi  is,  never  the  h-ss. 
consecrated  to  fame.  He  is  the  first  great  anist 
of  the  third  Rome.'" 

The  enormous  monument,  largest  of  our  times, 
which  in  a  series  of  terraces  crowned  with  statui'a 
and  temples  fills  one  slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
lias  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  construction, 
and  is  far  from  completed,  though  the  details  had 
all  been  worked  out  before  the  architect's 
death. 

The  filownesB  oi  ita  building,  however,  had 
enabled  him  to  better  the  design  constantly,  and 
this  intelligent  alteration  to  produce  the  moat 
harmonious  leault  can  scarcely  bo  done  by  an- 
other less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  creation. 
Tlie  design   was  one  of  three  chosen  from  one 


(Dsilgned  br  OtDMpp*  aaocenl.) 


hundred  and  fifty  in  1834,  and  was  then  se- 
lected by  popular  vote  as  tlie  best  of  all.  The 
Ilitlia  Mi'deruft  says : 

II  everything  of  our  effort  and  of  our  nationality 
should  be  dispersed  and  disappear,  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  of  St.  Peter's,  and  of  the  monument  to  Victor 
Kmmauuel, — the  ruins  ol  the 
works  of  our  ancestors  and  of  ■ 
Giuseppe  Sacconi,— would  suffice 
to  tell  posterity  that  there  once 
lived  a  people  whose  traditions 
ot  glory  will  never  be  forgotten  ; 
which  wa-s  ever  unique  and  the 
same  through  all  the  struggles 
of  all  the  ages ;  which  bad  a  life 
ot  warlike  glory,  and  grandiose 
and  glorious  trnditions  ai  art 
that  from  the  dawn  to  the  setting 
of  that  people  never  perished. 
Giuseppe  Sacconi  united  in  him- 
self all  the  grandeur,  the  mighty 
forces,  and  the  faith  ot  the  Ital- 
ian spirit  from  antique  Rome  to 
modern  Italy,  from  the  A  rst  Rome 
to  tlie  third. 

Among  the  other  works  of 
importance  intrusted  to  l^c- 
coni  were  the  expiatory  chap- 
el at  Monza,  the  tomb  of  King 
Humbert  in  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  facade  of  Santa  Ua- 
m  degli  Angeli,  where  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Vanutelli 
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ware  his  predecessors  in  fitting  a 
into  the  batliB  of   Tlioi-letian. 
mains    uiicumpleted.     Coiuit    Sa 
only  an  artist.     For  inauj-  yea 


u  niuiiiljer  of  parliament,  and  there  served  art 
in  another  way,  for,  when  mattei's  of  art  were 
under  discussion,  lie  was  always  listened  to  as 
an  authority  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 


A  DEMOCRAT  IN.    THK   PHILIPPINES. 


THE  reijorta  of  those  memljers  of  CoiigreM.s 
who  visited  the  Vhilippines  last  aiunmer 
oil  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Tuft  have  beeii 
awaited  with  no  little  curiosity.  Especial  inter. 
est  attaches  to  the  observations  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  anti-imperialist  niembera  of  the  party, 
one  of  whom.  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands,  of 
Nevada,  contributes  to  tlie  North  American  Review 
for  December  a  candid  statement  of  his  views 
and  conclusions. 

Senator  Newlands  begins  with  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  his  own  skepticism  regarding  the 
fitness  of  the  Filipino  people  for  sidf-govern- 
ment  and  an  equally  frank  i-ecoguition  of  the 
essentia!  agreement  between  T'reaident  Uooee- 
velt  and  William  .1.  Bryan,  the  leaders,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
respecting  the  ultimate  relations  of  our  govern- 
ment to  that  i>eople.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pays  a  cordial  tribute  to  Secretary  Taft,  '■  whose 
fixed  determination  to  conduct  the  government 
of  the  Philippines  in  the  interest  of  the  Filipino 
people  as  a  sacred  trust,  uncontrolled  by  selfiBh 
considerations,  had  aroused  the  moral  sentiment 
and  challeng-id  the  admiration  of  the  country." 
In  short.  Senator  Newlands  declares  iiis  belief 
that  the  best  men  of  both  parties  are  now  intent 
upon  solving  the  I'hilippine  question  "in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  theory  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  government," 

AM   AOBICULTURAL   BANK. 

The  Senator's  observations  of  the  Filipino 
people  go  far  to  confirm  much  that  has  been 
written  concerning  them  by  other  American  ob- 
servers. He  believes  them  capable  of  much  de- 
velopment. Their  leaders  are  assiduous  in  cul- 
tivating the  popular  aspirations  for  national 
independence,  but  naturally  their  conception  of 
individual'  rights  and  liberties,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense,  is  still  obscure.  .Senator  Newlands 
believes  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  friend- 
linesa  between  the  Filipinos  and  the  Anfericans, 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Philippipe  Com- 
mission is  working  out  problems  of  gooS-  gov-. 
ernment, — if  not  yet  a  government  of  the  people 
or  by  the  people,  at  least  a  government  for  the 
people. 

Senator  Newlanda  lays  much  stress  on  the 


ni-ed  of  all  agricultural  bank,  resembling  those 
of  (iermany  and  Egypt,  with  a  capital  of  at  least 
ten  million  dollai-s.  While  the  country  is  in  a 
state  of  -'  (iuancial  collapse,''  as  described  by  the 
Manila  Chainlwr  of  Coniinerce,  we  cannot  expect 
such  a  bank  to  be  organized  by  private  capital. 
Senator  Newlands  states  the  case  for  a  govern- 
ment bank  in  the  following  paragraphs  ; 

Ati  agricultural  bank  could  loan  the  money  ueces- 
Hary  to  Introduce  improved  methods,  particularly  an 
tlie  KHKar  plaiitatloBN.  It  could  also  aid  in  the  devel- 
opiui-nt  of  the  four  liiitiilred  tlioiinand  acreH  of  land 
purcliaMil  from  tlie  friars  whicli  are  Ntiil  on  the  haudH 
of  tlic  Insular  government.  AasiMt«d  hy  the  Bumiu  of 
AKricultnn-.  It  could  accomplish  the  development  of 
the  Keiii^nil  nftriculturai  iatcrests  at  the  iHlauds  upon  a 
tUoronfthly  modern  and  scientillc  basis.  All  moneys 
lulvanced  could  be  properly  Heeiired  upon  the  improve- 
ments made.  And  thus  an  Initular  agricultural  bank, 
with  H  capital  deriveii  from  the  sale  o(  tnitular  bomlH 
at  2  |M<r  cent.,  |i:iiaranteed  by  the  United  8tateK,  coulil 
do  H  bii.sineHM  that  would  earn  at  least  It  per  cent. 

It  will  l)e  economy  for  the  I'nitmt  Stat«H  to  move 
generously  and  efficiently  now.  hknnoniic  distresti  may 
result  in  discontent  that  will  cause  outbreaks  whose 
suppression  will  tost  infinitely  more  than  the  aid  at 
pnwent  iiifeiled.  It  must  l>e  remembered  that  the  trop- 
ical iHlaiiilH  have  been  languishing  for  years.  The 
tempei'ate  zone  has  beaUn  the  tropical  zone  in  competi- 
tion in  sugar  and  tolincco.  The  outbreak  of  Culm 
KKaiuNt  Spain  was  largely  due  U>  economic  distress 
caused  by  the  low  price  of  sugar ;  I  think  it  likely  that 
it  has  also  had  sometliiug  to  do  with  the  contempora- 
neouH  discontent  in  the  Philippines, 

The  insular  revenues  are  unw  only  about  •9,000,000 
In  gold,  to  which  may  be  added  $3,000,000  Id  gold  as  the 
municipal  revenues  for  Manila,  and  13,000  000  In  gold 
as  the  provincial  and  municipal  revenues  outside  of 
Manila.  Fourteen  mlltion  dollars  in  gold  is  the  sum 
that  is  now  available  annually  (or  all  purposes,  insular, 
provincial,  and  mnnicipal,  in  a  government  of'seven 
million  people.  When  we  recall  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  less  than  three  hundred  thonsaud  peo- 
ple, requires  about  nine  or  ten  million  dollars  annu- 
ally (or  municipal  and  District  purpones,  it  Seems 
amazing  that  tlie  Insular  Commission  should  have  nc- 
compliahed  so  much  with  so  little. 

THE   ABOUTION    OF    TARIFF    DUTIES. 

.  i.^he  J^cy  of  Philippine  fi-ee  trade  might 
be  ezpee^  to  appeal  to  Senator  Newlands,  as 

B  Democrat,  with  peculiar  force,  but  he  con- 
tends that  the  proposed  arrangement,— nunely, 
the  abolition  of  the  American  duties  on  Philippine 
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products,  to  be  followed,  wht-n  the  Spanigli 
treaty  expires,  three  yeai-s  Iience,  by  the  'alioli- 
lion  of  Philippine  duties  upon  Atueiican  pmd- 
lifts. — so  far  as  the  Fhilippiue  Islands  ure  con- 
I'ei'iied,  means  restricted  trade,  not  freer  ti'ade. 
I:  would  give  the  United  States  a  rnonojwly  of 
imports  into  the  Philippines,  but  audi  a  privi- 
lege would  give  Japan  and  China  an  exijuse  fur 
refusing  us  equal  trade  opportunities  in  Mau- 
cliuria  and  Korea.  At  best,  an  arraugi'umut  of 
lUis  kind  would  be.  so  far  as  the  Pliilippiiies 
sre  concerned,  a  subsidy  sciieme. 

There  are  also  political  objections  to  this  plan 
ol  inutnal  subsidy.  Tlio  Philippines  are  now 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  their  revenue 
upon  customs  duties.  With  tlm  loss  of  such 
revenue  the  substitution  of  laud  and  other  in- 
[frnal  taxes  will  be  required.  Tbero  ia  already 
a  vehement  protest  against  a  land  tax. 

Senator  Xewlands  argues,  further,  that  it 
would  be  particularly  unwise  at  this  time  to 
ruiiiplicate  the  fiscal  and  revenue  systems  of 
the  two  countries.  Our  jiolicy  should  be  to 
iii.ld  the  Philippines  entirely  Bei>arate  from  the 
[■nited  States,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
iodependence  there  wit!  be  no  difficulty  in  de- 
daring  the  trnsteesbiji  ended  and  turning  over 
the  ward's  propeity. 

SrOGKSTEn    LEGISLATION. 

In  place  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  duties, 
Senator  Newlands  sujigests  the  following  iegis- 
lation.  as  embodying  the  more  important  reforms 
advocated  in  his  article  ; 


1.  The  repeal  of  the  net  extending  our  coast  navign- 
tioti  InwN  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  will  con- 
ft!w<i^1y  InipoKe  a  higher  burden  on  the  Crauttporratiun 
o(  her  expurtH  and  imports  than  now.  Their  operation 
liHH  alrunily  been  poatpoued  for  a  time  by  a  recent  act. 

•i.  It  not  too  late,  the  repeal  of  the  act  authorizing 
insular  aid  for  railroad -building  by  the  insular  guar- 
antee of  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  (30,000,000  of  bDn(i», 
Hiid  the  substitution  of  insular  construction  and  own- 
ri'ship  of  tlie  proposed  railroads  accomplished  by  meaii.s 
of  an  insular  bond  iw^ue  at  -i  per  cent.,  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States, 

•i.  The  authorization  of  insular,  provincial,  and  mu- 
nicipal bondN  sufficient  to  cover  needed  permanent  iiii- 
proveinent..S  the  bonds  bearing  interest  at  -i  per  cent,, 
thus  facilitAting  the  application  of  a  larger  portion  of 
current  revenues  to  e<lucation,  particularly  of  anin<lus- 
trial  character.  The  enrollment  of  the  schools  shoiilit 
l)e  treh1e<l. 

4.  All  issue  of  #10,000,000  of  bonds  (or  an  insular 
agricultural  l>ank,  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  'i  per 
cent.  an<1  to  l>e  guaranteed  by  the  United  States ;  such 
iHink  to  aid  the  introiluction  of  machinery  and  Improved 
iiiefliiiils  in  agriculture  liy  .■*curecl  loans  to  the  farmers. 

All  these  Ixinds  shi>nld  run  for  thirty  years,  in  whlcli 
time  the  saving  in  interest  should  pay  for  them.  The 
filial,  including  railroads,  would  be  about  100.(1(10,000, 
or,  without  railroads,  |30,000,000.' 

When  tlie  time  conies  (or  final  determination  of  the 
relations  of  the  Filipinos  to  us,  a  plebiscite  can  l>e 
taken.  If  separation  is  tlien  desired  by  either,  it  can 
l>e  accomplished.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  can 
largely  center  its  own  expenditures  at  Subig  Bay. 
which,  cut  off  by  the  mountains  from  the  I'est  of  Tmzoii 
and  having;  but  few  native  occupants,  can  be  made  an 
easily  defended  naval,  coaling,  and  commercial  station 
for  uur  navy  and  merchant  marine.  When  the  time 
conies  for  separation,  we  can  easily  retain  Subig  Bay, 
:ind  thus  make  it  a  link  in  the  chain  of  onr  naval  and 
commercial  administration. 


TO-DAY'S  CRUSADE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


PROPHYLAXIS  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
—that  is,  the  pVevention  of  this  white 
plague, — is  of  such  vital  importance  that  the 
preseutatioa  of  this  subject  in  an  able  article 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Francine,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Joantid  nf 
tl.e  Medical  Associutioii  of  November  18,  should 
attract  universal  attention. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  average  per' 
SOD.  no  matter  how  well  informed,  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  consumption  is  the  most  general 
and  fatal  disease  of  mankind.  One-tenth  of  all 
people  fall  victims  to  it.  In  America  alone,  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  persons  die  of  it 
annually. 

Tuberculosis,  says  Dr.  Francine,  is  more  fatal  to 
humanity  than  dysentery,  cholera,  or  the  plague.  The 
ravages  of  war  are  Insignificant  beside  it.  In  the  great 
Franco-PmsalMi  War,  according  to  Prussian  statlstlcB, 


the  number  of  men  killed  and  dying  of  wonnds  and 
disease  amounted  to  40,H51.  Twice  as  many  die  each 
year  in  Prussia  of  tuberculosis.  In  our  own  Civil  War, 
tliere  were  70,393  lives  lost  in  battle.  This  is  only  a 
little  over  half  the  number  dying  each  year  from  luber- 
culnsia  in  this  country. 

But  monstrous  as  is  this  showing  of  the  direct  rav- 
ages of  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst 
half,  of  the  picture ;  for  you  must  know  that  tuberculo- 
sis attacks  every  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body,  and  ac- 
cordingly travels  under  many  name».  For  instance.  It 
is  called  lupus  when  it  attacks  the  skin  ;  scrofula  when 
it  attacks  the  glands  ;  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  spinal 
caries,  when  it  attacks  the  vertebne  ;  Pott's  disease, 
when  it  attacks  the  hip ;  white  swelling,  when  it  a<^ 
tacks  the  joints ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Who,  then, 
can  measure  the  anguish,  poverty,  degradation,  and 
sin  which  it  causes  I  Our  hospitals  for  the  insaue  and 
orphan  asylums,  our  homes  and  hospitals  for  crippleil 
children,  our  reformatories,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries, 
are  filled  with  the  indirect  reeulta  of  tuberculosis. 

With  such  facts  and  figures  before  us,  there  can  be 
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little  need  of  discussing  the  aitviaabllity  of  employiiis 
iiieasures  Ui  suppress  this  universal  pest.  That  we 
should  adopt  all  such  nni*sures  as  lie  in  our  [mwer  is  a 
tielf-evldeiit  tact.  .\iid  vrhen  I  add  tbac  we  ciin  safe- 
guard atiCiilMst  it,  and  that  by  certain  simple  measures 
we  can  cut  down  this  awful  mortality,  it  becomes  crim- 
inal negligence  ou  our  pact  to  neglect  them. 

The  doctor  sliows  tliat  the  diaoase  originates 
througli  the  insiiiratioii  or  iiifiestionof  the  genu — 
the  tubercle  liauilliis — and  tliat  infi'Ction  usually 
occurs  through  the  aputmii.  wliidi  t'ontaina  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  these  bacilli.  It  is  on!y 
dangerous  when  it  dries  and  becomes  pulverized 
and  the  genns  arc  thus  dissemiiiiited  in  the  air. 
The  drying  of  sputum  is  a  source  of  danger,  not 
only  to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  con- 
aumptives,  but  also  to  the  invalids  themselves, 
as  they  are  apt  to  reinhale  or  reinvest  the  bacte- 
ria which  they  themselves  liave  expectorated 
and  thus  infect  portions  of  the  lungs  or  other 
tissues  which  were  previously  healthy. 

The  public  measures  advocated  by  the  writer 
for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  tubercu- 
losis are  :  t.  The  establishment  of  free  sanatoria 
in  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  incipient 
and  moderately  advanced  cases,  and  also  farms 
for  convalescents.     2.  The  establishment  of  city 


hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  advanced  cases  in 
tlie  wards,  and  of  dispensaries  for  ambulatory 
cases.  :i.  Registration  of  all  cases  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  houses  in  which  tuberculosis 
has  occurred.  4.  Government  inspection  of 
dairies,  slaughter-houses,  and  herds.  5.  Organ- 
ization of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 

Dr.  Francine  proposes  the  following  meaaures 
for  the  prophylaxis  of  the  individual ;  1.  The 
absolute  control  and  destruction  of  the  sputum. 
This  can  only  be  done  if  the  patient  expectorates 
into  paper  boxes  or  paper  napkins,  which  are 
subsequently  burned.  Spittoons  should  not  be 
used.  'J.  Care  and  cieanliness  in  the  home,  in 
respect  of  dust  and  dirt,  and  in  disinfection  of 
articles  contaminated  by  use,  3.  Tuberculous 
persons  should  sleep  alone.  The  room  should 
have  no  unnecessary  drapery  or  furniture,  and 
the  windows  should  be  kept  open  both  night 
and  day.  Personal  prophylaxis  is  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  the  consumptive,  if  scrupulously 
clean,  is  not  a  source  of  danger  even  to  his  im- 
mediate environment.  If  the  above  directions 
in  regard  to  sputum  are  strictly  observed,  asso- 
ciation with  consumptives  and  the  cara  of  them 
is  ordinarily  without  danger. 


RKCENT  EXPERIMENTS  BY   FRENCH   BIOLOGISTS. 


A  NUMBER  of  papers  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  and  bringing  out  facts  in  ex- 
perimental science  of  interest  in  themselves  as 
well  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  funda- 
mental theories  were  presented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  French  Hiological  Society,  reported 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Comjiks  Rmdiis 
(Paris). 

Some  curious  discoveries  in  the  variations  of 
vorticella  were  made  by  M.  Emmanuel  Faun-- 
Fremiet,  who  by  an  oversight  neglected  a  col- 
lection of  the  vorticeilas  in  his  laboratory  so 
that  the  animalcules  became  exjiosed  to  condi- 
tions different  from  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  with  the  surprising  result,  at  first 
sight,  that  one  species  changed  into  anothei- 
species. 

The  vorticeilas  are  ranked  among  microscopic 
animalcules  possessing  the  least  possible  rudi- 
ments of  anatomical  structure  consistent  with 
life,  and  maintaining  their  own  ini3ividualily. 
They  resemble,  in  miniature,  a  crystal  bell  with 
a  fringe  of  cilia  constantly  waving  around  the 
edge,  and  in  place  of  the  handle  of  the  bell  there 
is  a  delicate  stalk  that  contracts  in  a  spiral  or 
Stretches  out  at  full  length,  according  m  iti 


owner  electa  to  withdraw  into  seclusion  or  to 
swing  out  and  explore  the  surroundings. 

By  evapoi'ation,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
jar  containing  the  vorticeilas  was  lowered  so  that 
two  small  pools  were  fotmed,  completely  isolated 
from  each  other.  The  jar  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain only  one  kind  of  vorticeilas,  but  after  it  had 
been  neglected  in  this  way  one  pool  which  was 
supplied  with  animal  food  and  was  poor  in  oxy- 
gen was  found  to  contain  a  yellowish  species 
about  two  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  col- 
orless kind  in  the  other  pool  where  only  plant 
food  was  to  be  bad,  and  besides  this,  most  of  tlie 
colorless  ones  had  encysted,  drawing  in  cilia  and 
spiral  stalk,  and  inclosing  themselves  in  an  im- 
pervious case,  ready  for  the  quiescent  period 
that  tbey  take  refuge  in  when  living  becomes 
difficult. 

As  an  experiment,  some  of  the  large  ones 
were  taken  out  and  placed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  smaller  variety.  The  next  day 
they  had  changed,  and  within  two  days  they  had 
completely  transformed  into  the  small,  colorless 
species,  and  did  not  delay  to  encyst,  as  their 
companions  in  tbe  small  pool  were  doing. 

The  effect  of  the  enTironment  ia  producing 
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this  change  was  incontestable,  and  shows  what 
a  delicate  balance  is  maintained  in  tlie  ovganiza- 
lioD  oi  tilings,  and  what  possibilities  thurc  are 
that  Blight  differences  in  conditions  might  have 
produced  an  entirely  different  order  of  things. 

Dr.  Alexia  Carvel  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Guthrie  re- 
ported the  results  of  a  curious  experiment  on  the 
organs  of  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  thyroid  gland  of  a  dog  was  cut  free 
from  surrounding  tissue,  and  the  artery  and 
vein  connected  with  it  were  carefully  cut  across 
very  near  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular 
vein  after  the  vessels  had  been  closed  with  for- 
ceps to  prevent  blecilJng.  The  organ  was  re- 
moved, and  then  placed  bact  again  in  an  in- 
verted position,  so  that  the  end  of  the  artery 
communicated  with  the  end  of  the  vein  of  tho 
gland,  while  the  vein  was  placed  in  circuit  with 
the  artery.     Circulation  of    the    blood  was    i*e- 


establiahed  about  half  an  hour  after  the  organ 
was  first  dissected  out,  arterial  blood  flowing 
through  the  thyroid  vein,  and  venous  blood 
through  the  artery. 

Circulation  was  extremely  active,  and  fifty- 
eight  days  later,  when  the  report  of  the  experi- 
ment was  read,  the  animal  operated  upon  was 
perfectly  well. 

Normally,  the  arteries  pulsate,  and  by  their 
contractions  help  to  force  the  blood  along,  over 
the  body,  while  tbe  veins  do  not  pulsate  ;  but 
in  this  experiment  the  section  of  vein  that  had 
been  placed  in  circuit  with  the  artery  pulsated  as 
it  did,  while  the  artery,  on  the  other  side,  com- 
municating with  the  veins,  stopped  its  natural 
pulsations,  suggesting  the  idea  that  the  specific 
activities  of  organs  may  not  be  so  much  the  ex- 
pression of  their  innate  characteristics  as  a  reac- 
tion to  the  environment  in  which  they  are  placed. 


WHAT  IS  SACCHARIN?     A  CAUTION. 


IN  connection  with  the  growing  public  inter- 
est in  tlie  pure  food  question,  the  following 
article,  which  we  take  from  the  Dutch  monthly 
1  'ragens  des  Tijds,  is  of  Considerable  present  value. 
In  a  small  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Anti- 
Siigar-Tax  League  of  Holland,  Dr.  M.  Greshoff 
Las  sent  out  a  note  of  warning  to  any  who  may 
think  of  replacing  sugar  by  saccharin  in  family 
use.  '•  What  is  saccharin?"  asks  Tiv.  Gresbofl. 
Ho  then  says,  answering  hia  own  question  : 

A  manufactured  product  obtained  in  various  ways 
fromcoil-tar.  Twenty-five  yearsago  the  Geriiiau  chem- 
isl,  C.  Fahlberg,  quit«  acuideutally  discovered  that  a 
composition  ol  toluul  exists  containing  sulphur  and 
Ditrogen,  having  an  extremely  sweet  taste,  without 
otherwise  bearing  any  resemhlance  to  sugar.  Several 
other  chemical  products  also  have  a  sweet  taste,— c.;/., 
glycerine,— bat  that  discovered  hy  Fahlberg  surpa-ssed 
them  all  in  tbis  respect,  and  was  proved  to  be  three 
hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar.  Later,  it  was  found 
that,  by  further  purification,  this  degree  of  sweetiieNs 
could  be  raised  to  Sve  hundred  times  that  of  sugar. 
Aft«T  a  thorough  analytical  examinatioa  of  the  sub- 
stance, Fahlberg  secured  a  patent  (or  hia  discovery,  and 
^ve  it  tbe  very  inaccurate  name  of  saccharin.  It  had 
!>een  better,  and  less  misleadicg,  if  be  had  uatiied  it 
jiMeudo-aaccharin.  His  object  may  have  been,  very  nat- 
urally, to  make  sure  that  this  name  should  at  once  re- 
mind those  who  uae  the  substance  of  genuine  sugar. 

In  tbe  chemical  formula  for  saccharin,  the  ini- 
tialed can  at  once  read  very  much  of  the  nature 
of  thia  substance, — namely,  that  it  has  in  reality 
nothing  in  common  with  sugar,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  we  know  of  similar  substances,  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  article  of  food,  but 
raiherasapoisonfOr,  at  the  beat,  as  a  medicine, — 


like  salicylic  acid,  for  example.  Mr.  Fahlberg 
advertised  his  discovery  extensively  and  with 
great  financial  success.  In  those  days  many, 
even  among  scientists,  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
food-value  of  sugar,  regarding  it  only  as  a  sweet- 
ening substance  and  a  not  indispensable  condi- 
ment. To  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  in  part  at 
least,  the  Dutch  revenue  law  affecting  sugar  owed 
its  origin.  That  sugar  is  more  than  amerecondi- 
inent, — that  it  is  warming,  invigorating,  and  pro- 
ductive of  adipose  tissue, — had  not  been  observed 
at  that  time.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  sac- 
charin as  a  three-hundrcd-fold  sugar  was  hailed 
with  acclaim,  and  that  it  should  have  been  hon- 
estly thought  that  by  the  discovery  of  this  sweet 
stuff  a  gi'ea'  benefit  had  been  conferred  upon 
mankind.  That  there  was  no  nutriment  in  tbe 
newly  discover,  d  substance  was  acknowledged 
from  the  liist  ;  but  neillier  was  the  nutritive 
quality  of  sugar  sufficiently  valued  at  the  time, 
and  the  substitution  of  saccharin  for  sugar  soon 
became  extensive. 

A  well 'known  progressive  German  author, 
Lina  Morgenstern,  madeliaste  tocompileacook- 
book  in  wiiich  saccharin  was  prescribed  in  every 
case  where  sugar  was  used  in  the  old-fashioned 

Other  German  chemists,  perhaps  jealous,  cer- 
tainly emulative,  of  Fahlberg's  golden  fame,  also 
entered  upon  a  search  for  similar  sweets.  Thus, 
Dr.  Berlinerblau  discovered  a  substance  which 
he  christened  "  dulcite  "  (whose  crude  form  had 
been  known  as  Madagascar  manna),  and  which 
bebToughtintocompetilion  with  saccharin.  Then 
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came  a  tliinl,  wlio  extracted  still  anotlier  swpet 
from  coal-tar  and  called  it  "trlucitie."  Kvery 
tiiie  extolled  these  new  ti'iiiiDpIis  of  clieiiiistry. 
U  was  even  hnmofuusly  said  that  Falilliurg  was 
the  first  to  tiud  the  tiiie  answer  to  Samson's 
riddle,  ■■What  is  sweeter  than  honey?"  By  a 
somewhat  extravagant  and  nonsensical  hyperbole, 
it  was  also  said  that  all  the  sucet  of  prehistoric 
periods  laid  away  in, the  coal  deposits  had  now 
lieen  brought  to  light  Iiy  Fahlberg. 

The  fiiidiufi  oC  some  new  sacehai-iue  snbstance 
Iteraiiii^  thns  a  leading  aim  with  all  tiiannlactnv- 
iiig  chemists.  Hnt  this  sacchariue  sensation  was 
of  but  short  duration  in  IJermany.  For  quite 
soon  it  was  felt  necessary  to  ask,  Is  saccharin 
injurious  to  digestion  ?  it  could  not  escape  no- 
tice that  in  many  instances  saccharin  was  pro- 
ductive uf  nausea.  This  led  to  many  experiments 
»8  to  the  effect  produced  by  saccharin  in  the  in- 
testines of  men  and  animals,  A  series  of  in  vesti- 
^rations,  institnted  by  scientists  in  Franee  and 
Uerniany,  uonld  be  cited  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  BO  far  ti-om  liome.  Tho  iuHuence  of  sac- 
charin on  digestion  has  been  investigated  with 
extreme  care  by  the  late  I'l-of.  P,  C  Plngge.  of 
the  ITniversity  of  (Jroningen,  a  noted  experi- 
menter and  independent  scientist.  In  The  Neth- 
erlands '•  Medical  Journal  "  for  1888,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
.■|(i!i-iiT^,  lie  published  tiie  results  of  his  investi- 
gations to  clear  up  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Does  HACcIiariii  exert  nnyileleterious  InHuence  on 
the  digestive  prucexn  iii  the  mouth;  iu  other  wofiIh,  tloes 
it  hinder  the  proper  solution  of  starchy  matter  by  the 

MHllva?  3.  Doesit  preveiitdigestion  in  tbextomacli,  the 
cuuversion  of  AlbumlnuuM  matter  into  peptone  ^  ^.  DiieK 
saccharin  affect  the  digeBtive  process  in  the  iiite»tine«, 
and,  particularly,  does  it  interfere  with  the  pancreatic 
flnidHr 

All  Ins  experiments,  made  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  absolutely  pure  saccharin,  demonstrated 
that  it  considerably  retards  the  digestive  proc- 
esses in  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  and  the  intes- 
tines. Even  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance he  found  to  prevent  completely  the  action 
of  the  saliva  upon  the  starch  in  food,  its  effect 
being  such  as  if  one  swallowed  his  bread  whole. 
And  for  those  suffering  from  the  so-called  sugar 
disease,  diabetes,  who  had  been  particularly  prom- 
ised relief  ny  the  use  of  saccharin,  Professor 
Piugge  addeU  to  his  report  the  cautionary  state- 
ment tnai  for  just  such  patients,  for  whom  per- 
fect dniestion  is  of  such  moment,  lie  regarded 
the  use  of  saccharin  as  extremely  deleterious. 

"Notwithstanding  the  many  citations  of  the 
harmlessness  of  saccharin."  wrote  Professor 
Fiugge,  "  no  little  weight  should  be  attached  to 
ttie  experience  of  such  investigators  as  Worms, 
Dujardin-Beaumetz,  and  others,  particularly  since 


investigations  outside  the  faculty  have  abun- 
dantly shown  that  this  substance  is  a  real  ob- 
stacle to  the  digestive  process." 

A  few  years  ago,  in  1900,  Borustein,  resum- 
ing the  work  of  Plugge,  demonstrated  anew  that 
saccbariu  prevents  the  assimilation  of  food,  and 
thus  lessens  the  capacity  fur  labor.  Indeed, 
there  is  one  well-established  fact  that  fully  con. 
firms  Plugge's  unfavorable  judgment.  The  suf- 
ferers from  diabetes  not  only  complain  that 
saccharin  produces  nausea,  but  that  it  seriously 
interferi'H  with  their  digestion.  And  this  was 
the  reason  also  why  the  French  Health  Depart- 
ment, so  long  as  s{!venteen  years  ago,  expressed 
a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  this  substance, 
there  called  sacre  de  homille,  as  a  substitute  for 

There  is,  however,  another  and  still  more 
■serious  question, — vin.,  Is  saccharin  a  poison  / 

Many  answer  this  in  the  negative,  and  they 
appeal,  first,  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  sac- 
cbariu poistming  is  seldom  or  never  heard  uf  : 
and,  secon<lly,  to  the  fact  that  in  expenmenls 
with  animals  only  there  is  a  fatal  effect  observeii 
when  an  unusually  large  ipiaiitity  of  this  sub. 
Rtance  is  administered. 

That  oiix  caunut  be  poisoued  with  saccharin,  as  with 
FniHKic  acid,  is,  of  courHe,  nudenialile.  But  a  weaker 
puiMiii  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  injurious.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1902,  an  entire  family  in  the  city  of  Fragile 
wnH  niaile  ill  from  tlie  immoderate  use  of  saccharin, 
ninl  one  of  tiietii  even  loHt  his  life  thuu.  Nor  should  it 
l>e  forgotten  that  in  the  Gemmn  F.mpire  safeguards 
aitalnst  the  UKe  uf  saccharin  were  very  early  eHtabliahe<l 
by  llie  piuwage  of  the  SOioit'if  (hwlz,  a  law  regulat- 
ing tlie  sale  of  KweetH.  ami  that  in  many  other  coun- 
tries the  sale  of  tiiitt  article  has  been  placed  under 
HtrontC  restrictions,  so  that  tlie  likellhooil  of  polsoniiiK 
by  the  consuniptiun  at  once  of  large  quantities  of  it  is 
made  wfll-nigli  impossible. 

Tho  first  intimation  of  poisoning  by  saccharin 
occurs  in  tiie  form  of  a  severe  diarrhcea. 

Those  wjio  may  still  have  some  doubts  on  this 
matter  are  advised  to  make  the  following  simple 
experiment :  Put  some  live  fish  into  a  solution 
crt  saccharin.  They  will  speedily  show  great 
restlessness,  change  color,  and  lose  the  sense  of 
direction  in  swimming  ;  in  one  word,  they  are 
poisoned.  I  n  a  sugar  solution,  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  observed.  Now,  just  as  in  the 
fish  the  saccharin  solution  drenches  the  fine 
webs  of  the  breathing  organs,  the  gills,  and  ob- 
structs their  power  of  action,  so  even  a  weak 
solution  of  saccharin  floods  the  delicate  organs 
of  the  human  body  and  interferes  with  their 
function.  For  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
saccharin  is  that  it  circulates  unchanged  through 
the  entire  body,  even  down  to  tlie  kidneys.  And 
the  likelihood  that  the  tender  organs  may  ulti- 
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StndleB  of  Uvinff  Personalities.  —  President 
RooeeTelt'H  "outdoor"  tiide  ia  the  xubject  of  an  inter- 
estioK  article  by  Heory  Bench  Ncedhnm  in  tbe  January 
Dumber  o(  McClure^a.  Several  photographs  taken  dur- 
ing the  President's  bear  hunt  in  Colorado,  last  spring, 
and  Inter  in  the  year  at  his  Oyster  Bay  home,  accom- 
pany the  article.  There  is  aluo  an  excellent  photograph 
ot  the  President  with  Johu  Muir,  the  naturalist  and 
writer,  taken  on  Glacier  Point  of  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
in  the  summer  ot  1903.— The  subject  of  Mr.  Steffens' 
contribution  to  this  number  of  McCltirc'g  is  Mayor 
MarkFagan,  of  Jersey  City.  Thestoryof  this  "reform" 
mayor  as  told  by  Mr.  St«ffetis  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
some  of  the  narratives  of  municipal  misrule  which 
earlier  papers  in  this  same  series  have  included. — A 
capital  account  of  District  Attorney  Jerome's  remark- 
able campaign  in  New  York  is  given  by  Robert  Adam- 
son  in  Pearson's.  Readers  outside  of  New  York  City 
may  gain  from  Mr.  Adamsou's  sketch  and  the  pictures 
accompanying  it  an  excellent  idea  ot  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  that  unique  campaign. — In  Mimaey's,  there  Is 
aa  appreciation  of  the  veteran  journalist.  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  o(  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  by  E.  J. 
Edwards.— Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Frailer,  the  wife  ot  the 
late  Britiah  minister  to  Japan,  contributea  to  the 
Wortd'i  Work  a  series  of  well-informed  Hketchea  of 
eminent  JapanBHe  leaders  in  the  transition  period.  Of 
the  older  group.  Marquis  Ito,  Count  Oknma,  Count 
Inouy^,  and  Yamagata  are  described ;  and,  of  the 
younger  men,  Saionji.— In  Mu7\,sey's,  Mr.  R.  H.  Tither- 
ington  writes  about  Lord  Cnrson  of  Kedleston,  and 
Fritz  Cunliffe-Owen  tells  what  is  knowu  of  Prince 
Eitel  Friti,  tbe  second  of  Emperor  Wiliiam's  sons,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Oldenburg,  whom  he  is  soon  to 
roarry.—InthejlmerIc<iit,lfdU*urinc(formerIy  Leslie's), 
Mr.  Henry  Kitchell  Webstsr  tells  the  story  of  Miss 
Marie  Hall,  wfao  five  years  ago  was  fiddling  in  the 
streets  of  Bristol  for  the  day's  food  and  to-day  is  rated 
as  perhaps  the  most  popularof  English  violinists. — Mr. 
W.  T.  St«ad  relates,  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  the  methods 
employed  by  tbe  Countess  Tolstoi  to  keep  her  linsband 
from  giving  away  allhlsDroperty.- "  A  Study  in  Self- 
Analysis,"  by  Bernard  Shaw,  appears  in  tbe  Metro- 
politan, prefaced  by  an  editorial  note  predicting  that 
the  article  will  "surprise  most  readers  who  have  seri- 
ously questioned  the  Irishman's  possession  of  a  soul." 

HfatoricftI    Chatactere    In    the    New   Year's 

Nombers. — Beajamin  Franklin,  the  bicentennial  an- 
niver«Bry  ot  whose  birth  is  to  be  observed  on  January  17, 
IflOa,  Is  the  subject  of  an  article  In  the  American  Illus- 
troted,  from  which  we  quote  in  our  department  ot 
"Leading  Articles  of  the  Month."  There  is  also  in 
the  CetUury  for  this  month  a  paper  on  "Franklin  in 
France,"  written  by  the  late  Secretary  Hay.  It  le  an 
iDteresting  estimate  of  tbe  influence  which  Franklin 
was  abl«  to  exert  in  France,  and  of  the  hold  that  he  ob- 
lainod  OB  Hi*  popular  imagination.    In  LlpptwMtt's, 


Kmnia  Repplier  writes  entertainingly  on  "  Franklin's 
Trials  as  a  Benefactor."—"  The  Story  of  Paul  Jonee,"  by 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  Is  continued  in  the  January  Cos- 
mopoKfan.- The  second  installment  of  "Lincoln  the 
Ijawyer,"  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill,  appears  in  the  Jan- 
uary Centiiry.  There  is  a  full  account  ot  Lincoln's 
early  endeavors  aa  a  law  student,  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  his  first  partnership,  and  a  number  ot  bis  early 
cases  and  competitors,  together  with  some  description 
of  the  primitive  bench  and  bar  ot  Illinois  in  the  daysot 
Lincoln's  youth, — In  the  current  installment  of  George 
Bancroft's  letters,  which  are  appearing  in  ScrHmer'g, 
we  reach  the  culmination  of  bis  career,  when  he  became 
minister  to  Germany.  The  letters  show  his  intimacy 
with  the  Emperor,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  other  great 
men  during  tbe  Franco-German  War  period. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Progress.— Mr. 
Charles  Edward  Russell's  article,  entitled  "GermaniE- 
ing  the  World,"  in  the  January  Co»mopoUlan  ought 
to  open  the  eyes  ot  those  insular  Americans  who  have 
persistently  refused  to  believe  that  Germany  really  has 
designs  on  the  commercial  dominance  of  the  world.  He 
shows  how  much  has  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  few  years  in  the  pushing  of  German  trade  and 
shipping  interests  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Any  one  can  remember,  for  instance,  when  the  German 
flag  was  rarely  seen  in  New  York  Harbor,  but  now  the 
German  ships  are  more  numerous  there  than  those  ot 
any  other  nation.  As  Mr.  Russell  puts  it,  the  Germans 
have  gone  Into  Southampton  arid  taken  the  cream  ot 
the  Eastern  trade  from  under  the  very  eyes  ot  the  Brit- 
ish. Mr.  Bussellflndsthatthe  whole  schemeof  German 
propaganda  is  wisely  administered,  and  tliat  the  growth 
of  socialism  is  the  only  cloud  on  the  German  horizon 
at  the  present  time.— Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  the 
railroad-rate  question  in  Congress,  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer, 
the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  contributes 
to  the  Cciitvry  a  well-considered  paper  explaining 
how  railroail  rates  are  infiuenced  by  industrial,  geo- 
graphical, and  weather  conditions.— In  3fcCtiirc'8  Mag- 
iizlnc,  Mr.  Bay  Stannard  Baker  gives  the  results  of 
his  recent  investigation  of  the  private-car  interests 
and  the  beet  trust  — "Working  an  Oil  Lease"  is 
the  subject  of  an  ai-tiole  in  AppleUm's  Booklovers 
Magazine,  by  Alden  A.  Knipe,  who  describes  in  de- 
tail the  Pennsylvania  oil  flelds  as  they  are  operated 
at  the  present  time.— Two  most  important  railroad 
achievements  in  the  West  of  recent  years  are  described, 
respectively,  in  the  Centvry  and  the  IForld's  Work.  In 
tbe  former  magazine,  the  Lucin  cubK)0  across  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  an  embankment  and  trestle,  a  remarkable 
engineering  teat^  is  explained  Jn  detail  by  Oscar  King 
Davis.  Under  the  title  "Swinging  the  March  of  the 
Empire  South  westward,"  In  the  World's  Work,  Mr. 
French  Strother  gives  an  account  ot  the  building  of 
Senotor  Clark's  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles.— Mr.  George  H.  Guy  summariEes  In  the  Co»- 
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Nature  Notes.— Mr.  Julian  A.  Diniock  t«IU  in  the 
Amerlr.nn  lilimtratcd  n  wonderful  tale  of  what  he 
calls  "  Crocodiling  with  a  Camera."  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Dimock  haa  been  for  years  accustomed  to  take  photo- 
graphs of  crocodiles  in  their  native  element  aud  in  all 
possible  positions,  and  in  support  of  hiu  asttertious  a 
number  of  exceedingly  good  photographs  are  repro- 
duced in  connection  with  his  article.  By  harpoonintj 
and  lasHOing  the  crocodiles,  Mr.  Diniuck  is-able  to 
photograph  them  at  very  close  range.  Mr.  Dimocit 
always  liberates  bis  crocodiles  taben  in  this  way,  and 


uses  neither  gun  nor  rifle.— Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
contributes  to  ScTihiier's  a  paper  on  "The  Wapiti  aD<l 
His  Antlers,"  illustrated  with  hi.-j  own  drawings. — In 
the  Metrovolltan  Magtizinc.  Mr.  Elwin  R.  Sanborn, 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  de- 
scribes several  of  the orangs  and  chimpanzees  belonging 
to  that  institution.  Accomjtauying  his  article  are  i*v- 
erat  photographs  of  these  Zoological  Park  nionkeyH 
wated  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  other  attitudes  ap- 
proaching the  human.— Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook'H  paper 
in  the  January  HarpCT'g  is  devote<l  entirely  to  the  net- 
making  caddis-worm,  a  species  of  which  one  rarely 
hears,  hut  which  (urnishes  some  remarkable  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  architectural  instinct. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


Reform  in  the  Congo-— In  reviewing  the  report 
on  theCongo State  lor  lite  Cnntemjmrary  Review  {Xjoa- 
don>,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  puts  little  hope  of  im- 
provement in  the  new  system  of  forced  labor,  "to  be 
established  and  administered  by  the  same  men  who 
have  for  so  long  defended  and  profited  by  the  old."  He 
Kces  nothing  tor  it  but  the  transfer  of  the  Congo  from 
King  Leopold's  personal  cocitrol  to  that  of  the  Belgian 
parliament,  with  renewed  and  effective  guarantees  to 
the.powers  of  humane  government  and  free  trade.  He 
KUggests  that  the  demand  should  bo  renewed  that  the 
Hague  tribunal  should  decide  whether  the  concessions, 
-  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  mischief,  can  be  legally  main' 
twined  under  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Act. 

A  French  Wordaworth. — Andr^  Tiinjuetcontril)- 
uteH  to  the  FfrtiiUjhtlu  Review  (Iiondon)  for  December 
au  appreciation  of  Kenri  Bazln.  The  niodern  syni- 
IHithy  with  nature,  of  which  Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
the  centi'ul  and  elementary  e.xpression,  has,  says  the 
writer,  been  Kurpa>uieil  by  a  few  of  his  unumsciouH disci- 
ples, and  all  are  French.  The  novelist,  Hea6  Baxin,  is 
selected  as  chief  Wordsworth iau  of  them  all.  The 
sketch  thus  concludes :  "Such  is  the  figure  of  this  deli- 
cate and  original  writer,  the  friend  of  tbe  poor  and 
also  'aUne  gentleman,' as  Thackeray  would  say,  a  realist 
much  bolder  than  might  at  ftrst  be  Hiipposed,  lying 
hidden  under  a  garment  of  refined  sentinientH,  a  won- 
derful land.'icape  painter,  as  clear  a  delineator  of  humau 
life,  aiming  always  at  an  absolute  sincerity  of  feeling 
and  diction,  an  idealist  in  the  best  senw  of  the  word, 
always  true  to  himself,  —Id  short,  an  Angeviu  Words- 
worth, with  the  added  sense  of  deep  humor." 

The  German  Navy  Ijeagao.~-This  organization 
is  described  in  the  NnlUiiuil  Review  (Ijondun)  for  De- 
cember in  a  paper  which  shows  that  when  Germans 
lake  to  agitation  they  do  it  with  a  tlmrouglinepw  that 
puts  our  own  best  efforts  to  Hhanie.  P'onnded  ns  latu 
as  1898,  the  league  has  now  more  than  four  thousand 
local  branches  in  Germany.  Persons  of  highest  title 
and  greatest  ofQcial  influence  are  roped  in  to  attract  all 
classes  beneath  them  into  some  sort  of  social  touch. 
Its  membership  now  numbers  SIO.OOO,  "the  largest 
voluntary  association  for  patriotic  purposes  in  the 
world."  Its  annual  income  amounts  to  about  tS.V).O00. 
Its  monthly  journal,  Die  Flotte,  has  a  circulation  of 
380,000,  more  than  twice  the  daily  circulation  of  the 
four  leading  journals  of  Germany.  It  bos  presented 
the  nation  with  s  small  gun  boat.    It  dtRtrlbntes,  gratis. 


quantity  of  printed  matter  to  attract  seo- 
nien  and  naval  officers  from  the  inland  population.  It 
bos  also  taken  from  inland  districts  nearly  five  thou- 
sand children  to  the  sea,  accompanied  by  teachers,  anil 
shown  tiieui  over  the  warships.  The  results  are  Im- 
mense enthusiasm,  in  which  all  parties  unite,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Social  Democrats,  a  national  antagonism 
to  great  Britain,  and  the  passing  of  heavy  navy  bills. 

Why  the  French  Birih  Rate  Declines.- Mr. 

Charleii  Dawharn  deals,  in  the  Viiictcc'iUi  CRfititri/ (Lon- 
don) for  December,  with  the  depopulation  question  in 
France,  and  he  quotes  the  report  of  the  Extra-Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  tlie  subject,  appointed  in  Jan- 
uary, lidB.  The  stationary  character  of  French  popu- 
lation has  been  shown  to  be  not  due  to  physiological 
causes.  There  is  no  proof  of  unfruitfnlntnM  in  the  raci'. 
The  reiitrictiiiii  Is  voluntary,  and  enforced  by  social 
opinion.  The  root  motive  is  love  of  economy.  Where 
the  population  is  provident,  the  families  are  small; 
where  improvident,  they  are  large.  The  writer  thinks 
that  t'riiuce  has  but  arrived  in  advance  at  a  point  Ui 
which  all  thyciviliKed  states  are  surely  traveling.  One 
of  the  resnltw  is  the  paciHc  temper  of  tho  French  people. 

NewH|ia|icrH  of  iho  World.— In  a  recent  number 
of  the  RLHi(«JJc'"(oniH(I(t(rc  (Paris)  there  appeared  a 
statistical  paragraph  on  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
world.  It  follows :  "  Among  European  countries,  Ger- 
many stands  at  the  head  with  5.500  newspapers,  of 
whlcli  800  are  dailies.  Fugland  occupies  second  place 
with  3,000— SOB  dailies.  France  has  3,819,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one<iuarter  appear  daily  or  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Italy  publishes  1,400  newspapers,  fol- 
lowed in  their  order  by  Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Rus- 
sia, Greece,  and  Switzerland.  The  total  number  of 
newspapiTs  iinbllsheil  in  Knrope  is  about  ',iO,000.  In 
Asia,  Dot  less  than  il.OIIOnewspaiiers appear  periodically, 
the  largest  number  in  Japan  and  the  British  Indies. 
Africa  has  the  smallest  number  of  newspapers,  only 
200  dailies  being  published  in  the  whole  continent,  of 
which  30  are  published  in  Egypt,  the  balance  in  the 
European  colonies.  In  America,  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness is  very  extensive.  In  the  United  States,  12,600 
newspapers  are  published,  of  which  1,000  are  dailies; 
1'20  published  by  negroes.  Australia  has  but  few  news- 
papers.'' Commenting  on  this  paragraph,  the  editor  of 
the  Diilly  ConniiJ/tr  'ind  Trnde  Reports  remarks ;  "If 
the  newspaper  statistics  given  in  the  Revae  Hebdoma- 
dnlre  are  as  incorrect  for  the  remainder  of  the  world 
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as  tbej'  are  for  the  United  State*),  it  would  be  better  had 
the  compilation  never  been  published.  Bearing  in  mind 
tbat  the  HelidonMdaire  InlormB  the  world  that  only 
13.500  newspapers  are  published  In  the  Unlt«d  States, 
of  which  number  only  1,000  are  dailies,  the  toUowing 
statistics  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  from 
Howell's  American  Newspaper  Directory  (or  1003  will 
sliow  the  erroneous  statistics  given  out  by  the  Frencii 
journal ;  'Newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 
Ht  the  close  of  1903:  WeeklieH,  14,455;  f« mi- weeklies, 
499;  tri-weektiee,  54 :  dailies,  3,315^  total  newspapers, 
17.^03.  Periodicals  published  in  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  1903 :  Monthlies,  2,710 ;  all  other  periodic- 
als, 553 1  total  periodicals,  3,363 ;  total  newspaperK  and 
periodicals,  20,485.'  Assuming  that  the  ffebdomodnlre's 
statistics  for  Europe  are  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  are  in  number  nearly  equal  to  the  dailies 
^nd  weeklies  published  in  all  Europe." 

The  Action  of  Badlani  on  Wool  and  Silk.— 

Two  English  scientists  whose  names  are  not  given 
have  been  expert nienting  to  find  out  what  effect  radium 
has  on  vegetable  and  animal  textiles,  on  silk  and  cotton 
in  particular.  The  ItUlgtratimi  (Paris)  says  that  acer- 
lain  number  of  threads  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
radium  several  days,  and  every  day  a  thread  was  taken 
away  tonee  what  progress  had  lieeu  made  by  the  rays  and 
what  wear  had  been  madein  the rft-tistanoeof  the  threails. 
The  experiment  pro>'e<i  that  the  strength  of  the  threails 
visibly  diminished.  Before  the  experiment  ttftresistiu); 
force  of  the  silk  Bbers  was  78  grams,— that  Is  to  say. 
The  threads  did  not  break  until  tliey  bad  supportetl 
the  weight  of  TS  grams.  Undertheaction  of  radium  the 
resistance  diminished  about  four  grams  a  day.  The 
cotton  fibers  lost  their  strength,  but  they  lost  more 
rapidly  during  the  trial  of  the  first  days.  Their  initial 
resistance  was  370  grams  ;  at  first,  the  loss  of  strengtb 
was  eOgrams  per  day.  Attera  few  days  the  loss  was  less. 
When  the  fibers  were  wet  at  the  time  of  their  slll)je(^- 
(ion  to  the  ray,  they  augmented  in  resisting  ii'hvit, 
hut  that  effect  was  temporary.  No  one  need  hopi-  to 
strengthen  tlireads  by  wetting  tbent  and  then  subject- 
itig  them  to  radium. 

Relgluni'H  Kxperiment  with  " Mnnivlpal 
Dwel  I tnga." —Writing  in  SiicUtl  Tldfkrljt  (Stock- 
holm), G.  H.  von  Koch  reviews  the  schenie  of  the  Bel- 
gian Government  for  the  erection  and  acquisition  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  exhibited  at  the  Ijifege  Exposition 
last  summer.  Notless  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  build- 
iug  firms  took  part  in  this  remarkable  exhibition.  By 
the  law  enacted Jn  1887,  the  aciniisition  of  property  was 
favored  in  such  a  way  that  workmen,  acquiring  their 
iiwn  hou-ses,  should  enjoy  special  tax  privileges.  In 
iirder  to  facllitato  matters,  brokers'  associations,  also 
called  Committees  on  Houses,  were  established  in  the 
thickly  populated  districts  of  larger  cities,  and  the  great 
Municipal  Title  &  Guarantee  Company  was  entitled  to 
use  some  of  ita  funds  for  loans  to  workingmen.  -The 
signiflcAQce  of  these  measures  is  obvions  in  the  fact  that 
np  to  the  Slst  of  May.  1905,  not  less  than  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs  were  loaned,  this  money  being  used  for 
the  construction  of  thirty-one  thousand  workmen's 
dwelling-honees.  The  activity  of  the  brokers'  associa- 
lioos,  nnmbering  otie  hundred  and  sixty-eight  In 
rarions  places,  in  bringing  about  such  an  excellent 
nsalt  is  profusely  illQstrot«d  In  this  article  by  maps 


and  plans.  The  Belgian  Government  bas  also  taken  the 
hold  step  of  arranging  an  exhibition  of  actual  dwelling' 
houses.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs  has  been  offered  in  prizes.  The  result  of  this 
offer  has  been  the  little  village  of  sample  nouses  erected 
on  the  heights  of  Coint«,  above  Litge.  Seventeen  dif- 
ferent contracting  companiesand  eight  industrial  oiCre- 
prciieiirs  competed  for  the  three  prizes.  Each  house  was 
to  represent  a  one- family  dwelling,  with  adjoining  gar- 
den, the  whole  designed  to  demonstrate  the  most  econom- 
ical use  of  a  small  lot.  Half  the  number  of  residences 
were  provided  with  furniture,  for  the  best  of  which  sev- 
eral prizes  were  announced.  In  studying  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  their  furnishing,  cheapness  and  san- 
itation were  the  salient  features  to  be  considered.  While 
every  house  was  provided  with  a  cellar,  some  lacked  the 
attic.  Brick  was  nsed  throughout  in  construction,  but 
a  varied  application  of  mortar  in  different  colors  gave  a 
pleaj^aut  appearance  to  the  houses.  As  to  cost  of  con- 
struction, in  no  case  did  it  exceed  4,500  francs  (f900). 
Supposing  the  lot  to  be  worth  1.000  francs,  the  Belgian 
workingman  could  acquire  his  own  house  on  the  fol- 
lowing ci>nditions  from  the  Municipal  Title  &  Guar- 
antee Company :  First,  without  life  insurance,  3B  or 
37  francs  per  month,  to  be  paid  according  to  sitoatjon 
and  convenience  of  the  house,  for  twenty-five  years. 
Secotidly,  with  life  insurance,  39  or  45  francs  per 
month.  In  this  case  the  house  liecomes  the  property  of 
the  family  at  the  death  of  the  insured.  Not  less  than 
HO  [wr  cent,  of  all  contracts  have  been  issued  with  life 
insurance. 

The  Automoblllns  of  the  Near  Fntnre.— The 

lll\ij'tnitiiiii  ( Paris)  says  that  it  appears  probable  to  Pari- 
sianslhatautomobilism  isabout  to  enters  newera.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  only  sensational  manifestations  of  any 
Imiwrtance  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  auto-locomo- 
tion hara  been  long-distance  racen, — for  example,  Paris- 
l^nleaux,  Paris,  Paris-Marseilles,  Paris,  Paris- Am- 
Hterilani,  Paris- Dieppe,  Paris- MadritI,  Paris-Vienna, 
the  circuits  uf  Ardennes,  Brescia,  etc.,  and  speed  races 
tn  Nice,  Deauville,  Osteiide,  Chantelotip,  Gaillon  Laf- 
frey,  Chateau-Thierry,  Mont  Vetitoiix,  etc.  And  for 
such  trials  siwcial  vehicles  were  constructed,  more  and 
more  monstrous  year  by  year,  as  the  increase  of  speed 
was  detnaiided.  We  may  well  ask  where  the  fury  of 
the  builders  and  the  mad  passion  of  the  public  for  ex- 
]ie  rim  en  ts  often  trl^^c  and  always  bordering  on  folly 
will  end.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  that  question 
will  be  answered.  The  Automobile  Clnbof  Prance  Is 
ni)w  divided  into  two  camps, — (1)  partisans  of  one-hun- 
dred-mi les-an-honr  races ;  fZ)  partisans  of  long  tours. 
The  partisansof  one-huud red-mile  races  are  builders  of 
auUnnoblles  who  have  not  yet  taken  a  prize  for  the  best 
construction,  and  drivers  (called  "chauffeurs")  who 
think  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour  do  not  amount  to  much ;  who  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  known  just  what  the  limit  in  speed  la.  The 
public,  too,  believes  that  there  must  be  a  limit  that 
should  not  be  exceeded.  Men  who  ride  in  ant^miobiles 
would  like  to  be  sure  how  fast  It  is  safe  to  ride ;  in 
other  words,  they  want  to  know  how  fast  they  oan  ride 
without  blowing  up  the  machine,  —  not  the  special 
wagon  built  for  special  trials  of  endurance  demanded 
by  speed  races,  hut  the  wagon  that  the  public  In  gen- 
eral may  consider  safe  to  ride  in.  The  drivers  pretend 
that  the  only  way  to  teach  the  public  is  to  experiment 
hy  racing  great  races  severely  organized  and  controlled. 
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Tbis  opinion  ia  gaining  ground  among  the  people  who 
BO  tar  have  escaped  serious  accident^  anil  in  obailience 
to  the  popular  demand  the  Antomobile  Cluh  of  Prance 
haa  set  a  committee  to  work  studying  a  plan  of  races 
for  the  yenr  1908,  and  the  coming  races  are  expected  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  have  known  nothing 
more  astonishing  tliaa  the  races  of  the  piist.  Were 
there  any  common  sense  left  on  earth  we  should  not 
have  automobile  races  the  coming  year.  We  should 
have  jnst  one  decisive  race.  Given  a  serious  and  decl> 
elve  trial  of  that  kind,  the  public  would  gain  what  the 
automobile-builderB  would  lose. 

Underground  Agricultnre  at  Paris.  —The 
Hojas  Selcctus  (Barcelona)  contains  an  interesting 
illustrated  article  on  mushroom  culture  in  the  sulj- 
urbs  o(  Paris.  Some  eighty  growers  occupy  two 
hundred  and  flfty  extensive  abandoned  limestone  and 
i^rpsum  quarries  (similar  to  those  used  as  catacombs), 
and  the  wooden  towers  for  ventilation  are  pronilnent 
teatnres  of  the  suburban  landsca[>e.  More  than  a 
thousand  employees  are  required.  The  product  is 
valued  atover  a  million  dollars  a  fear.  The  fungi  are 
raised  in  long  ridges  of  horse  manure,  covered  with  a 
prepared  soil  of  calcareous  earth  and  saud,  and  require 
careful  atteution  as  to  ventilation,  heat,  and  humidity 
for  about  a  month  before  the  long  harvest  begins. 

Home  Statistics  of  Cholera  Vaccinal  Ion.— The 

Illustration  (Paris),  in  an  article  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  escape  cholera,  says :  "  .  ■  .  Measures  of  hy- 
giene, of  cleanliness,  of  disinfection,  have  never  sufficed 
to  stop  an  epidemic  of  any  violence.  Moreover,  no  in- 
fectious disease  is  on  the  road  to  diminution  except 
smallpox.  Smallpox  is  the  only  one  against  which  we 
have  a  preventive  treatment,  vaccination.  We  have  a 
curative  vaccine  for  other  diseases,  but  this  vaccine 
does  not  lessen  the  number  of  the  cases.  See,  for 
example,  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  diphtheria. 
They  treat  it  pretty  well  now  ;  but  if  they  reduce  the 
number  of  the  deaths,  they  do  not  reduce  the  number 
of  the  cases.  They  lessen  the  proportion  of  infectious- 
disease  cases  only  where  they  possess  the  preventive 
vaccine.  This  vaccine  exista  for  cholera.  For  over  ten 
years  they  have  been  vaccinating  against  cholera  in 
India,  and  with  great  success.  The  thing  has  become 
customary,  and  the  method  is  ho  well  rooted  that  they 
uo  longer  take  the  trouble  to  make  known  its  benefits, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  vaccination  in  Europe. 
As  for  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  the  anti-cholera  vaccina- 
tion Invented  by  M.  M.  ilaSkine,  a  former  assistant  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  it  appears  very  plainly  from  a 
few  statistics  taken  in  India,  at  Degubaar.  Karkuri, 
and  Bilaspur.     Here  are  the  figures  for  Degubaar : 

Cawsof  CholeTd Not  vaccinated,  251,  Vi.    Vaccinated, 

407,  6.  I>cath8.— Not  vaccinated,  10.  Vaccinated,  0. 
At  Karkuri:  Coses  of  Cholera.— Not  vaccinated,  198, 
15.  Vaccinated,  443,  3.  Dcath«.— Not  vaccinated,  B. 
Vaccinated,  I.  At  Bilaspur :  Ca«es  of  Cfwlera.— Xut 
vaccinated,  loa.  Vaccinated,  liSO.  Deaths.— Not  vac- 
cinated, 6.  Vaccinated,  I.  In  all  the  preceding  cat«s, 
vaccinated  and  not  vaccinated  were  living  in  tlie  same 
conditions,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  social  class.  Haffkine's  vaccine  is  the  only 
vaccine  that  we  possess  against  cholera.  It  is,  how- 
ever, excellent,  as  the  preceding  figures  show.    The 


duration  of  the  immunity  tiiat  it  confersextends  from 
six  months  to  a  year.  But  it  is  not  curative  ;  It  isof  no 
use  to  inject  it  into  a  cholera  patient.  It  is  a  preventive 
remedy,  designed  for  rendering  non-cholera  subjects 
infection. 


The  Spanish  Elections.- Commenting  on  the  re- 
cent Spanish  elections  for  the  Cortes,  Del  Ny  Aarhtai- 
dreiln,  of  Copenhagen,  points  out  that  the  new  Liberal 
cabinet  of  MonteroRios  inaugurated  its  government  by 
the  customary  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Every 
new  Spanish  cabinet  obtains  a  considerable  majority  by 
new  elections,  as  the  results  in  numerous  districts  are 
controlled  by  the  government.  It  scenin,  however,  as 
if  this  influencing  of  the  ballot  is  decreasing  in  the  de- 
gree as  the  opinion  ot  the  people  isgetting  a  hold  on  the 
dealing  with  public  issues.  The  result  of  the  recent 
electionsin  Spain  was  the  electionof  2.% Liberals,  while 
the  parties  of  the  opposition  carried  an  aggregate  num- 
ber of  170  seats  in  parliament,  about  100  of  which  belong 
to  the  Conservative  party.  The  Republicans  hold  in 
the  present,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  house,  30  seats ; 
in  some  country  districts  they  gained  four  new  mem- 
bers, but  lost  the  same  number  ot  seats  in  Madrid  by  a 
slight  minority.  The  followers  of  Don  Carlos,  the  old 
pretender  to  the  Spanish  crown,  have  only  three  seats 
left  at  their  disposition,  and  theSocialists  have,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts,  not  yet  been  able  to  elect  a  single 
candidate. 

The   General   Commerce   of  Persia  I>aring 

1003-04.— The  general  commerce  ot  the  Persian  Em- 
pire during  the  year  Tavichgan  11  (from  March  30, 1903, 
to  March  20,  1901)  rose  to  a  total  of  63»,ei0,eea  kraus,  or, 
appro xinmtely,  fo-1,744,0Q5  (a  kran  is  about  8.4  cents). 
Of  this  total,  the  Importations  represent  133,34-3,237, 
and  the  exportationa  ainouutea  to  about  $21,401,066. 
The  general  commerce  of  the  preceding  year  (1903-08) 
rose  toatntal  of  «3S,I«8,867.  So  the  increase  was  tlS,- 
715, ?i8  (or  3H!i  per  cent,,  20Jv  per  cent,  being  an  increase 
in  importations  and  19  per  cent,  an  increase  in  exporta- 
tions).  A  financier,  comments  the  JJciJUClW.plomatiflMe 
(Paris),  will  understand  by  these  figures  that,  while  the 
general  c<im  I  lie  rce  is  naturally  increasing,  the  condition 
of  the  conn  I  ryisnot  improved.  The  commercial  situation 
is  hail  eiiongi).  Business  is  slow,  and  complaints  are 
hcanlunnllHidesconcerningcustomsdutles,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  laws  which  took  elTcct  February  14,1903, 
raising  tlic  taxes  on  all  the  important  articles  of  com- 
merce. If  we  glance  at  the  part  played  by  the  powers 
in  commercial  relations  with  Persia,  we  see  that  all  of 
the  powers  rank  alMuit  as  they  did  the  preceding  years. 
liussia  is  favored  by  her  geographical  situation.  She 
heads  the  list,  with  a  total  figure  of  tl5,5]7,TlB  Importa- 
tions. Kiigland,  also  favored  by  her  position  In  the 
Indies,  to  I  lie  south  of  the  Persian  Empire,  standa  sec- 
ond, wiih  $6,76,'>,T05.  These  two  powers  represent  81K 
per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  importation.  France  fol- 
lows Russia  and  England,  but  at  long  distance  fpom 
tham.  Iler  importations  amount  to  about  81, 848,000  f(^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  importation).  In  190»-€B,  the  ' 
1<'rench  importations  were  (1,428,000.  So  FraDDB  liaa 
made  a  little  progres.s — or,  rather,  she  has  letiiayvd 
this  last  year  very  nearly  the  figure  that  she  raadied  in 
1001-02.  The  other  importing  countries,  taken  all  to- 
gether, show  about  their  usual  figure. 
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HISTORY  AND  HISTORICAL  MSHOIR8. 

A  WORK  of  nnusuAl  historic  and  personal  Interest 
is  the  collected  memoiraof  tliel&teQr.  Thomas  W. 
Erans,  which  Appletons  bave  just  published  under  the 
title  "The  Second  French   Empire,"   sub-heading   it 
"Napolran  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  and  the  Prince 
Imperial."    Dr.  Evans  was  the  "American  dentist"  in 
Parifl  from  1817  until  after  the  Commune.    His  long 
and  close  attachment  to  Napoleon  III.  and  his  family, 
and  the  confidential  relations  he  maintained  with  other 
sovereigns  and  princely 
houses  of  Europe,  afford- 
ed him  UDUsual  opportn- 
nitiea  for  observing  the 
political  ideas  and  Instl- 
tntions  in  Prance  and  the 
conditioDB  and  causes 
that  det«rmiDed  the  fall 
of  the  second  French  Em- 
pire as  seen  from  within. 
The  Empress  Eag«nle 
vras  entertained  by  Or. 
Evans  during  her  flight 
from  Paris.    TheEmper- 
or  himself  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  American 
doctor.    Jost  before  his 
death  (in  1890),  Dr.  Bvans 

began  to  write  his  mem-         na.  thohab  w.  evahs. 
oirs   and   to  gather   to- 
gether into  coherent  form  a  sketch  of  the  military  and 
political  situation  in  France  and  Germany  preceding  the 
war.  including  the  escape  of  the  Empress  from  Paris,— 
thelatl«r  a  narrative  which  had  remained  unpublished 
for  some  twelve  years,  because  of  a  feelingof  delicacy  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.    Dr.  Evans  died  before  his  task 
had  been  completed,  and  the  present  volume  has  been 
tdited  by  Edward  A.  Crane,  M.D,,  one  of  bis  executors. 
While  making  no  pretensions  to  lit«rary  ability.  Dr. 
Evans  undoubtedly  possessed  the  gift  of  saying  what 
he  bad  to  say  with  sincerity  and  directness.    The  human 
personal  interest  in  the  notes  and  letters  more  than 
atone  forthe  lack  of  lit- 
erary  form,  —  a    form 
which  even  the  pains- 
taking work  of  Dr. 
Crane  has  not  been  able 
to  supply. 

The  fourth  and  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Poult- 
ney  Bigelow's  "  History 
of  the  German  Strug- 
gle for  Liberty,"  illus- 
trated with  portraits, 
has  been  published  by 
Harpers.  This  volume 
treats  of  the  absorbing- 
ly interesting  Sturm 
uTid  Drana  period,  the 
revolution  of  134S.    Mr. 


Bigelow's  study  and  training  have  made  him  peculiarly 
well  fitted  to  picture  for  us  this  period  of  Gerjnan  his- 
tory, which,  although  bo  near  the  present  day,  is  so  little 
known.  He  has  fortified  his  narrative  with  copious 
quotations,  notes,  and  bibliographical  references.  The 
revolutions  ol  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Munich 
are  graphically  depicted,  and  we  can  see  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  the  influe::c3  of  the  laboring  cla.sse9  and 
of  socialistic  doctrines  in  Germany  under  the  guidance 
of  En  gels  and  Marx. 

The  memoirs,  observations,  reminiscences,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  late  Col.  Charles  Denby  have  been  pub- 
lished by  L,  C.  Page  &  Co,  under  the  title  "  China  and 
Her  People."    This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  and  in  pro- 
fusely Illustrated  with  half-tor.d  engravings,   charts, 
and  maps.    Colonel  Denby's  record  in  our  diplomatic 
service — thirteen  successive  years  as  American  minister 
to  China— is  unique.    Through  three  administratious 
and  part  of  a  fourth  he  remained  at  the  Chinese  capi- 
tal, conducting  our  relations  with  the  Chine.'ie  Govern- 
ment with  dignity  and  skill.    Tiie  first  volume  deals 
generally  with  the  social  life  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
people,  and  the  second  with  thei>olitical  phases  of  Chi- 
nese life.    Chapters  on  the  Chiuo-Japanese  War  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  have  been  added  by  the  editor 
of  the  work,  which  was  ready  for  publication  shortly 
after  Colonel  Denby's  deatli.     Especially  interesting 
and  important  are  the 
late  minister's  own 
wonls  on  the  Bo.xer  re- 
bellionandthemission- 
ary  question. 

While  it  may  not  be 
true  that  In  the  031 
pages  of  his  "  History 
of  Egypt"  (Scribners) 
Dr.  James  Henry  Breas- 
ted says  tiie  last  word 
on  the  subject,  yet  it 
would  seem  safe  to  as- 
sert that  he  has  resold 
all  previou.f  woi'ds  in  a 
coherent,  interesting 
way.  Dr.  Breasted,  who 
is  professor  of  Egyptol- 
ogy and  Oriental  bls- 
sr.  tory  in  the  University 

of  Chicago  and  director 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  has  Kpent  years  In 
Egypt  itself  and  in  French  and  German  archnological 
collections  preparing  for  this  work.  The  volume,  which 
covers  the  period  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  is  protu.sely  illustrated,  and  provided  with  an 
excellent  index  and  chronological  tables.  As  to  his 
method  of  study.  Professor  Breasted  says  in  the  preface 
that  he  went  to  the  original  documents,  "irrespective  of 
other  studies  and  results,  acid  it  was  in  almost  all  cases 
only  after  such  unbiased  study  that  any  older  transla- 
tion or  account  of  a  document  was  consulted." 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company  has  brought  out 
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atiEDglisih  translation, 

bound  and  illustrated, 
ofGoutier'a  "Rutisia," 
with  supplementary 
material  by  several 
other  distinguished 
French  travelers.  To 
this  they  have  added, 
to  make  a  two-volume 
book,  A  chapter  upon 
the  struggle  o(  Russia 
(or  supremacy  in  the 
far  East,  hy  Florence 
M.  Tyson,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  present 
year.    Gautier's  "  Rus- 

bered  as  one  of  a  series 
of  fascinating  travel 
stories,  written  in  the 
best  vein  of  the  author 
of  "Italy,"  "Constan- 
tinople,"and  "TheOri- 
ent."  The  photograv- 
ures illustrating  the 
book  are  unusually 
well  done. 

The  first  complete 
history  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  so  far  as 

substantial  volume  en- 
titled "The War  in  the 
Far  East,"  by  the  mili-  Illuatration  (reduced)  from 

Wry  correspondent  of  Breasted's  "Hiatory  of  Egrpt." 
the    London    rimes. 

This  work,  which  has  been  brought  out  in  New  York 
by  E.  P.  DuttOD.  is  embellished  with  nine  full-page 
photogravure  illustrations  and  many  maps  and  plans. 
There  is  an  introduction,  written  especially  for  tlie  vol- 
ume, and  an  appendix  which  gives  the  ehronology  of 
the  war  and  the  make-up  of  both  Japanese  and  Russian 
forces  engaged.  The  chapters  are  not  signed,  and  the 
writer  declares  that,  while  they  were  written  "from  day 
today,  preserving  the  contemporary  color,  warmth,  and 
partisanship,"  yet  they  will,  iie  topes,  serve  as  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  campaign. 

A  trau.slation  from  the  Glerman  of  Dr.  Gostav  Kar- 
peles'  lectures  on  Judaism  has  been  published  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society,  under  the  title  "  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  These  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  winter  of  1S9C>-1900,  before  the 
Vcrctn  far  judlgchc  Qcsrhlchtc  und  Litcrutur. 

One  of  the  Brst  attempts  of  a  Southern  man  to  pre- 
pare an  impartial  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  Civil 
War  has  resulted  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Broth- 
ers' War,"  by  John  C.  Heed  (Boston :  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.).  It  is  true  that  few  Americans,  either  Northern  or 
Southern  born,  are  prepared  to  accept  without  reserva- 
tion all  the  propositions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hee<l  in  this 
book,— particularly  his  conclusions  regarding  the  race 
questlou, — but  it  is  also  undeniably  true  that  Mr.  Reed's 
analysis  of  the  old-time  prejudices  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions is  to  a  great  degree  accurate  and  sane,  and  can 
hardly  tail  to  make  for  an  increasing  tolerance  on  I  lie 
part  of  both  sections.   Southerners  will  read  the  volume 


to  see  how  far  one  of  their  own  household  may  go  in 
friendly  concessions  to  their  opponents,  while  Northern- 
ers will  find  entertainment  and  proQt  in  this  Southern- 
er's defense  of  his  own  institutions  and  frank  criticism 
of  those  who  in  past  years  believed  it  their  duty  to  over- 
throw those  institutions.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Mr.  Reed's  writing  is  his  frank  recognition 
of  the  actual  results  of  the  war.  The  tendency  of  his 
book  is  to  make  each  section  more  fully  recognize  the 
other's  point  of  view. 

A  fresh  treatmentof  a  theme  about  which  much  has 
been  written  is  the  volume  entitled  "  In  and  Out  of  the 
Old  Missions  of  California,"  by  George  Wharton  James 
(Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  Besides  summarizing 
the  historical  account  of  the  Franciscan  missions  of 
California,  Mr.  James  analyzes  the  mission  style  of 
architecture,  and  gives  pictorial  accounts  of  theinterior 
decorations  of  the  missions, — the  furniture,  pulpits, 
doors,  and  other  woodwork, — and  other  interesting  de- 
tails. Mr.  James  also  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  mission  epoch, 
and  includes  a  full  and  exhaustive  chapter  on  the 
subject  of  secularism.  The  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  volume  have  been  reproduced  from  photographs, 
many  of  which  were  made  by  the  author  himself. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Johnson's  "French  Pathfinders 
in  North  America"  (Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  re- 
counts the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  Cartier,  Cham- 
plain,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  other  of  the  old  French 
explorers,  comprising,  in  fact,  acomplet«  narrative  of 
French  explorition  in  America,  written  in  a  style  espe- 
cially adapted  for  younger  readers. 

A  series  of  papers  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  on 
the  fundamental  policies  of  our  attitude  toward  other 
countries  have  beenapi)earingin  anuniberof  the  maga- 
zines and  reviews  during  the  post  year,  and  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention  in  Europe  and  America.    These 
papers  have  now  been  collected  and  published  in  abook 
entitled  "American 
Diplomacy :   Its  Spirit 
and  Achievements" 
(Harpers).   Professor 
Monre'sownreputation 
as    a    diplomat   fs 
equaled  hy  his  ability 
to  write  forceful,  clear, 
and  fascinating  essays, 
elaborating  from  ap- 
parently  unimportant 
events  in  our  national 
history  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  by  which 

been  guided,  thus  lay- 
ing down  an  outline  of 
the  distinctive  pur- 
poses of  American  di- 
p  I  o  m  a  c  J .  Nothing, 
says  Professor  Moore, 
JOHN  0.  iiEF.n.  in  his  preface,  could  be 

the  supposition  tliat  the  United  States  has,  as  the  re- 
sult of  certain  changes  in  its  habits,  suddenly  be- 
come withiti  the  last  (ew  years  a  "world  power." 
The  United  States  has,  in  reality,  "always  been  in  the 
fullest  and  highest  sense  a  world  power;  and  therao- 
ord  of  its  acliieveiiients  in  the  promulgation  and  Kpread 
of  liberal  and  humane  doctrines  is  one  in  wbfcb  no 
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American  need  hesitate  to  own  a  patriotic  pride."  This 
Tolume  is  illoHtmCed  with  portraits. 

Captain  Mahan's  latest  worli,  "Sea  Power  in  Its  Re- 
lations to  tbe  War  of  1813."  in  two  volumes  (Boston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  concludes  the  series  of  "The  In- 
fluence o(  Sea  Power  Upon  History  "  aa  originally  con- 
ceived by  tbe  author.  Captain  Mahau  maiutaiua  that 
the  American  victories  on  I.ake  Erie  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  War  of  1813,  illustrate  tbe  controlling  in- 
fluence ot  naval  power,  even  when  transferred  from  the 
sea  to  inland  bodies  of  fresh  water.  He  derives  from 
that  experience  the  same  lesson  as  that  which  in  earlier 
volumes  he  has  drawn  from  tbe  larger  fields  of  war.  It 
is  not  by  isolated  operations  or  naval  duels  that  wars 
are  decided,  but  by  force  massed  and  handled^n  skillfnl 
combination.  From  his  survey  of  the  long  train  of 
diuses  that  led  to  the  War  of  1813,  Captain  Mahan  con- 
cludes that  Washington's  warnings  to  prepare  for  war 
and  build  a  navy  in  the  early  years  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary wars  should  have  been  obeyed,  and  that  war 
should  have  been  declared  by  this  country  not  later 
than  1S07,  when  Great  Britain  refused  to  give  up  her 
practice  of  iiiipreusing  American  seamen. 

Ic  is  well  known  that  tbe  late  Dr.  Henry  Martyn 
Dexter  bad  collected  tbe  materials  of  an  elaborate  record 
ot  the  movement  in  England  that  led  to  tbe  emigration 
oftbe  Pilgrims  to  Hollandand,  later,  to  America.  These 
materials  have  been  worked  over  by  Dr.  Dexter's  son, 
Morton  Deiter,  and  now  appear  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stantial volume,  entitled  "The  England  and  Holland 
of  the  Pilgrims''(Houghton,MiiBin).  This  work  opens 
with  an  interesting  description  ot  "the  England  of  our 
fathers,"  traces  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment from  which  the  Pilgrim  Church  was  evolved,  nar- 
ratei)  the  exodus  to  Holland,  and  concludes  with  a 
detailed  story  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Pilgrims,  year  by 
year,  in  Amsterdam  aud  iu  Leyden.  This  is  by  allodds 
the  most  complete  record  of  Pilgrim  origins  yet  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr,  Justin  McCarthy  wrote 
his  "History  of  Our  Own  Times,"  and  the  author,  who 
was  a  young  man  when  he  began  his  task,  has  lived 
through  three  more  stirring  decades  and  been  a  keen 
observer,  if  not  an  active  participant,  in  many  of  tbe 
hi  story -making  eventii  of  these  later  times.  Almost 
twenty  years  after  tbe  publication  of  his  original  his- 
torj-,  it  was  necessary  to  add  supplementary  chapters, 
continuing  the  narrative  down  to  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee,  in  18W,  and  now  there  appear  two 
more  volnines,  covering  the  period  from  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  to  tbe  accession  of  King  Edward  YII.  (Harpers). 
These  volumes  include,  not  only  an  account  of  all  the 
events  of  public  importance  occurring  in  tbe  British 
Empire  between  those  dates,  but  also  a  retrospect  of 
tbe  important  changes  which  the  retgn  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria saw  in  tbe  public  lite,  tbe  literature,  art,  and 
science  of  that  period.  Following  out  the  purpose  of 
liis  work,  the  author  has  made  these  concluding  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  not  merely  a  record  of  events  and 
dates,  but  a  survey  of  life  and  of  social  progress. 

In  the  "Medieval  Town"  series  (Macmillan),  the 
story  ot  Edinburgh  is  contributed  by  Oliphant  Smeaton, 
The  architectural  features  of  this  noble  Scottish  city 
are  well  brought  out  in  the  drawings  by  Herbert  Rail- 
ton  and  J.  Ayton  Symington,  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober,  whose  histories  of  the  West 
IndiM  tin  well  known,  has  compiled  a  readable  biog- 
nphj  ol  Hernando  Cort^  tbe  conqueror  of  Mexico 


(Harpers).  This  little  book  begins  with  an  account  ot 
conditions  in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  tells  how  Cort^  a  bankrupt  Cuban 
planter,  set  out  tor  Mexico  with  a  band  ot  five  hundred 
untrained  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  how  by  various  alli- 
ances and  intrigues  be  worked  his  way  to  absolute  do- 
minion in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Two  of  tbe  most  recent  volumes  in  the  series  of 
"American  Commonwealths"  (Houghton,  Mi£Qin&  Co.) 
are  "Louisiana:  A  Record  of  Expansion,"  by  Albert 
Phelps,  and  "  Rhode  Island  :  A  Study  in  Separatism," 
by  Irving  B.  Bichman.  Mr.  Phelps  baa  a  large  subject 
in  Louisiana,  since  it  involves  a  survey  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  Latin  and  the  Saxon  races  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  MiEtsissippi  Valley.  Mr.  Richman's  theme, 
on  the  other  hand,  involves  the  play  of  forces  wholly 
antagonistic tothoseofespansion.  The  significant  fea- 
ture ot  Rhode  Island  history  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Bichman 
aptly  puts  it,  separatism.  The  conflicting  and  appar- 
ently irreconcilable  forces  that  have  been  at  work 
through  all  our  national  history  in  tbe  development  ot 
diflfetent  States  of  the  Union  could  not  be  better  illus- 
trated than  in  these  histories  of  two  commonwealths. 

Tbestory  of  our  dealings  with  the  American  Indian  is 
related  by  Setb  K.  Humphrey,  under  the  title  "  The  In- 
diau  Dispossessed" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
The  author  has  gone 
to  the  official  records 
for  bis  account  of  our 

ment's  dealings  with 
the  reservation  Indi- 
an, the  breaking  of 
faith,  and  the  succes- 
sive removals  of  the 
Indians  from  their 
homes  to  regions  less 
attractive  to  white 
settlers.  There  is  an 
interesting  chapter, 
entitled  "Dividing 
CHIEF  JOSEPH.  the  Spoils,"  which 

From-ThelndlanDiBpOBsessed."     gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion ot  the  scenes  at 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  strip.    Another  chapter  la 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  vicious  influences  Id 

of  injustice,  notwithstaniiiiig  the  general  good  inten- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

A  man  who  has  been  prosecuted  by  his  government 
not  less  than  nine  times  for  political  offenses  and  has 
pa3.sed  two  years  of  his  life  in  prison  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  stirring  reminiscences  of  revolu- 
tionary politics.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  the  Irish  Irreconcilable,  whose 
recollections  liave  just  been  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  Mr.  O'Brien's  present  volume,  however,  is 
concerned  less  with  his  own  personal  vicissitudes  than 
with  the  history  of  the  Irish  agitation  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  One  chapter,  indeed,  entitled  "  My  First 
Word  and  Last  on  Irish  Affairs,"  sums  up  tbe  Irish 
situation  in  the  years  IBTO  to  1874  iu  a  way  that  gives 
us  the  author's  distinct  point  of  view.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
conspicuous  position  in  journalism  not  only  made  him 
a  shining  mark  for  the  government  prosecutors,  but 
provided  him  with  an  immense  store  of  material  from 
which  he  has  been  able  to  construct  a  history  of  thoea 
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times.  The  remini*)- 
cences  whicb  he  has 
aeeii  fit  to  publish  In 

the  present  volumeare 
chiefl;  confined  to  the 
Ws  and  'SO's  of  the 
last  century. 

The  fourth  volume 
of  Herbert  Paul's 
"History  of  Modern 
England"  <Macinil- 
Ian)  begins  with   the 

which  terminated  in 
the  Russo-TurlciBh 
War  of  1877,  chroni- 
cles the  successive 
Btages  in  the  Irish  con- 
troversy of  the  early 
■SO's,  and  closes  with 
the  fall  or  the  Glad- 
Btone  ministry  in  1885.  The  first  part  ot  the  volume 
Is  chiefly  occupied  with  England's  foreign  relations,  and 
the  latter  part  with  the  various  phases  of  the  Irish 
problem. 

The  articles  on  American  political  history  contrib- 
uted to  Lalor's  "Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  Political  History"  by  the  lato  Prof. 
Alexander  Johnston  have  been  incorporated  into  a 
work  entitled  "  American  Political  History  "(Putnams), 
consisting  of  two  volumes,  edited  and  supplemented 
by  Prot.  James  A.  Woodbnrn,  of  Indiana  University. 
The  first  part  covers  the  Revolution,  Constitution,  and 
growth  ot  nationality,  1783-1832.  The  material  on  this 
subject  originally  prepared  by  Professor  Johnston  has 
been  for  a  quarter  ot  a  century  recognized  by  teachers 
and  students  as  extremely  valuable.  In  the  present 
form  of  publication,  they  will  have  a  still  wider  service 
and  usefulness. 

A  BtrRt«gical  history  ot  our  Civil  War  has  been 
wrltton  by  I.ieut.  W.  Birkbeclt  Wood  and  Maj.  J.  E.  Ed- 
monds, of  the  British  army.  The  impartiality  of  these 
writers  will  not  be  questioned.  The  technical  litera- 
ture ot  the  war  is  now  so  voluminous  that  the  student 
ot  strategy  may  learn  from  a  compilation  of  this  kind 
important  and  profltjible  le.tsons.  The  work  is  pro- 
vided with  excellent  maps  and  plans.  The  political  and 
diplomatic  side  ot  tlie  war  is  ignored  except  in  those 
instances  when  it  directly  infiuenced  the  military  course 
of  event*. 

Under  the  title  "Hisitoric  Illinois"  (Chicago :  A.  C. 
HcClurg  &  Co.),  Mr.  Randall  Parrish  has  written  an 
entertaining  volume  of  historic  romance,  beginning 
with  accounts  ot  the  monuments  left  by  so-called 
mound-builders  in  Illinois,  following  these  with  de- 
scriptions ot  old  Indian  villages  and  battlefields,  then 
taking  up  the  tales  of  the  first  European  explorers, 
tracing  their  journeys  by  waterways  and  forest  trails, 
and  outlining  the  early  settlements  of  trading  posts 
down  to  and  including  the  American  occupation  ot  the 
early  nineteenth  century. 

The  background  of  Italian  history  which  finds  its 
support  in  the  traditions  of  Rome  has  been  presented 
In  graphic,  complete  fashion  by  Dr.  Ettore  Puis,  for- 
merly professor  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  now 
in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  a  volume  entitled  "An- 
cient Legends  of  Roman  History  "  (Dodd,  Mead),  which 
bos  boen  trtutslated  by  Ur.  Mario  E.  Cosensa,  ot  the 


College  ot  the  City  of  New  York.  This  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
illustrated,  and  supplied  with  copious  notes  and  tables. 
The  art  of  the  raconteur  and  the  lltUratew  have 
been  devoted  a  good  deal,  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
Prance  of  three  centuries  ago.  Two  charmingly  writ^ 
t«n  and  illustrated  volumes  on  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  consider  "Versailles  and  the  Court  Under 
Louis  XIV."  (Century)  and  "  Louis  XI V.  and  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle"  (Putnams).  The  author  ot  the  first 
named,  Mr.  James  Eugene  Farmer,  has  already  written 
a  successful  volume  ot  "Essays  on  French  History." 
In  the  present  volume,  he  endeavors  to  give  us  the  "at- 
mosphere "ot  the  brillian  t  and  lavish  court  at  VerBalUea 
during  the  days  ot  the  Grand  Monarch.  The  volume 
contains  a  suggestive  description  of  Louis  the  man. 
He  possessed,  "perhaps  more  than  any  other  monarch, 
that  terrifying  majesty  so  natural  to  a  king."  Mme. 
ArvWe  Barine,  in  the  other  volume  ("Louis  XIV.  and 
La  Grande  Mademoiselle  "),  attempts  to  reveal  the  inti- 
mate life  of  tliemonurch  in  hisearlyand  more  passionate 
period.  The  Grande  Mademoiselle,  cousin  to  the  king, 
also  showed  herself  a  true  child  ot  her  century,  and  it 
is  in  describing  the  changing  conditions  ot  the  court 
during  her  career  that  the  author  aims  to  set  forth  the 
beginnings  ot  political,  religious,  and  economic  liberty 

Very  appropriately.  In  conjunction  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Franklin  bicentennial,  there  appears  a  new 
edition  ot  the  writings  ot  Benjamin  Franklin,  collected 
andedited,withalifeaQd  Introduction,  by  Alfred  Henry 
Smyth  (MacmiUan).    It  may  surprise  even  our  well- 
informed   readers  to 
learn  that  many  Frank- 
lin   manuscripts  have 
been  discovered   since 
the  Bigelow  edition  ot 
his  writings    In    1887. 
Mr.  Smyth  tells  UB  that 
in    the   University   of 
Pennsylvania    alone 
there  is  a  collecUon  of 
more  than  eight  hun- 
dred ot  Franklin's  pri- 
vate papers,  which  was 
brought  to  light  in  1908 
and  has  never  I^een  seen 
until  now  by  any  edi- 
tor.   Asaportiouothia 
task,   Mr,   Smyth   haa 
made  a  minute  study 
of   the  thirteen   thou- 
sand   Prankliu    docn- 
niente  in  the  American 
Philosophical  Society's 
collection,   Thesedocn- 
ments  comprise  a  correspondence  carried  on   in  nine 
languages  with  all  the  world,  and  deal  with  every  the- 
ory of  philosophy  and  every  scheme  of  politics,  famil- 
iar and  untamillar,  in  tlic  eighteenth  century.    These 
instances  sudioe  to  show  theimportanceof  thlsauthori- 
tative  edition  of  Franklin's  works,  which  Itself  does 
much  to  commemorate  the  two-hundredth  anniversary 
ot  his  birth. 

"The  Journal  of  Latrobe"  (Appietons)  comprises 
the  notes  and  sketches  made  by  Benjamin  Henry  La- 
trobe, the  architect  ot  the  Capitol  at  Washingtotr,  dar- 
ing his  travels  In  the  United  States  tram  1190  to  ISMk- 
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A  sketeli  of  Latrobe,  written  hf  one  ol  hia  descendants, 
prefaces  the  Toltune.  Ijatrobe  was  a  naturalist  as  well 
as  an  architect,  and  portions  ot  bis  Journal,— as,  for 
instance,  bis  account  of  the  "habits  of  certain  Virginia 
insects,"  observed  in  the  year  1798,— are  not  without 
interest  to  naturalists  of  the  present  daj.  He  was  also 
a  man  ot  the  world  and  a  clever  commentator  on  what 


Mr.  William  Garrott 
Brown  has  written 
■■The  Life  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth"  (Macmil- 
Ian).  Ellsworth's  ca- 
reer is  Interesting  at 
the  present  time, — not 
only  because  of  his  im- 
portant part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and 
the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1T89,  but  also 
as  a  typical  lite,  begin- 
ning in  colonial  times 
III  a  portion  of  Connec- 

from  the  centers  of 
population.  Ellsworth 
lived  to  become  a  Senator  of  the  new  federal  govern- 
ment, and,  finally,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  always  retained  hia  home  at  Windsor,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  believed  that  no  spot  In  America 
had  greater  natural  attractions. 

LITBRARr  BIOGRAPHY  AND  AUTOBtOaRAPKY. 
The  complete  and  authorized  biography  of  Sidney 
Lanier,  by  Edwin  HIms  (Houghton,  MifBIn  &  Co.), 
comes  from  the  press  twenty-four  years  after  the  poet's 
death.  In  the  scant  two  score  years  ot  Lanier's  earthly 
life,  which  b(«an  at  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1842,  he  was  by  turns 
a  student,  a  teacher,  a  Confederate  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
mnslcian,  a  university  lecturer,  a  poet,  and  an  essayist, 
and  in  each  of  these  callings  he  made  his  mark.  Pro- 
fessor Mima,  himself  a  Southerner,  has  written  intelli- 
gently and  sympathetically  of  Lanier's  Southern  envi- 
ronment. He  pictures  the  young  Georgian  as  a  man 
amoug  men  in  the  intense  strugf(1ea  against  adver»itf 
which  engaged  all  South  era  youth  in  the  years  imme- 
■  diately  following  the  Civil  War.  Lanier's  life  was  by 
no  meana  lacking  in  picturesque  incident,  but  his  biog- 
Tspher  has  done  well  to  place  liisempliasis  on  the  silent 
months  and  years  of  scholarly  and  artistic  growth 
which  flowered  at  last  la  verse  ot  exquisite  melody  and 
grace.  His  levtoreship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  the  early  days  ot  that  institution,  proved  to  be 
the  culmination  of  an  all  too  brief  career.  The  bioK- 
rapher  makes  good  nae  of  the  poet's  letters  to  members 
ol  his  family  and  Intimate  friends  in  relating  the  st«™ 
of  his  life.  In  no  other  way  could  the  rare  quail 
inch  a  persanality  be  portrayed. 

A  ■umptoons  edition,  in  two  volumes,  ' 
Bcnra'a   "Pmtnits  of  the  Eighteenth  Cp< 
jnst  ipiiwiiHl  in  English  translation  (Vol 
■  i  Vol  XL  by  » 


Ives),  with  critical  introductions  by  Edmond  Scherer, 
published  by  the  PutnaniH.  Thene  jMrtralts  are  his- 
torical and  literary  cssiiys,  taken  from  Salnte-Beuve's 
famous  "CaUHerlesduLunill,"" Portraits deKenimea," 
and  ■■Portraits  Littt^raires."  The  French  originals,  It 
will  be  remembered,  were  publixhed  in  fifteen  or  six- 
teen volumes,  and  these  two  are  selections  and  abridg- 
ments. The  first  volumcconHistsnf"  portraits ''(among 
others)  of  Madame  de  Sta)>l.l.c  Max"-  ilimtewiulen,  Vol- 
tnire.  Chesterfleld,  Franklin,  Louis  XV.,  uuil  the  Alibi 
Barth£leniy.  Thesecond  volume  includes pensket^hes 
of  Madame  Necker,  Uiclerot.  Kousseau,  Uiiffon,  IJ«r- 
nardin  ile  Salnt-I'lerre,  Frederick  the  lireat,  Ileaumar- 
chai^  JnctjucB  Necker,  and  Marie  Ant^iinette.  Typo- 
graphically, the  volumes  are  all  that  cimld  be  desireil, 
and  the  Illustrations  are  excellent. 

A  great  deal  of  perHiinoI  as  well  as  llUirary  interest 
attaches  to  the  "  Jjjtters  of  Henrik  IlMen,"  which  have 
just  been  published  )iy  Fox,  Dnmeld  &  Cii,  The  trans- 
lation Is  by  John  Nilsen  Ivinrvik  and  Mary  Mori  sou. 
For  the  past  twenty-flve  years  llwen  has  desired  to 
write  an  accimnt  ot  his  own  psyeholoKicai  and  artistic 
development,  hut  was  dissiinded  from  this  by  his  pub- 
lisher, Frederik  Ileuel.    Xow,  In  the  latest  years  ot  his 

this  collection  of  letters  may  iierhatis  take  the  place  ot 
the  contemplated  a utii biography.    Kxtendint;  as  they 
do  over  a  perioil  of  more  than  fifty  years,  lliey  present 
>  man  durintc  the  chanttinK  conditions  of  his  life  a* 
'Wendships.  and  contain  a  goixl  deal  ut  bio^r* 
Iterary  interest  which  has  never  before  ' 
ic.    They  were  written  without 
^tion,  and   have,   therefore, 
ter  about  them.    Givi 


lis 
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expression  to  his  personal  feelings,  they  also  throw 
light  upoD  the  ilevelopment  of  bis  theories  of  life  and 
art  and  upon  the  germination,  growth,  aud  aim  of  his 
workit.  There  are  no  letters  to  Ibsen  in  this  collection, 
—only  those  from  his  own  pen.  It  is  like  listening  to 
some  one  telephoning,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 


The  last  work  in  Mr.  B.  V,  Lucas'  comprehensive 
and  scholarly  series  oq  Charles  and  Msry  Lamb  is 
"The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb"  (Putnams),  written  by 
Mr.  Lucas  himself,  in  two  handsomely  illustrated  vol- 
umes aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundreil  pages.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Lucas  lisU  and  briefly  characterizes 
other  biographies  of  the  famous  Lambs,  and  shows  how 
these,  while  invatuable  in  otlier  fields,  do  not  aim  at 
completeness.  The  present  worlc  is  full  of  personalia, 
correspondence,  and  anecdotes,  approaching  in  minmta 
ot  detail  the  famous  Boswell's  "Johnson."  Mr.  Lucas 
bos  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  present  the  story 
of  Lamb's  life  and  that  of  his  sister  in  their  own  words 
and  those  of  their  contemporaries.  "I  have  tried  to 
be,"  he  says,  "less  of  author  than  of  stage  manager." 
He  points  out  the  lack  of  any  memorial  to  Lamb,  with 
the  exception  ot  the  joint  tablet  to  Cowper,  Keats,  and 
Lamb  in  the  Edmonton  church,  and  regreta  that  "a 
stranger  to  our  land  seeks  in  vain  for  any  nstioiiaJ  ex- 
pression of  admiration  or  love  for  one  who  was  at  once 
perhaps  the  sweetest,  sanest,  and  most  huDian  of  Eng- 
lish prose  writers."  The  illustrations  in  these  volnmea 
are  of  unusual  interest,  inclndlng  hitherto  unpublished 
drawings  and  sketches  of  Lamb  and  his  sister,  of  Lelgb 
Hunt,  and  of  Hazlitc.  Attlie  end  of  the  second  Tolume 
are  four  appendices,  with  a  reprint  of  some  of  the 
poetical  work  of  John  Lamb,  Sr.    Mr.  Lucas  acknowl- 


(FrontisplecB  fro 


lof  Henriklbsen.") 


listener  can  gain  an  excellent  idea  of  the  other  speaker's 
questions  from  the  answers  he  hears.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  letters  in  the  collection  are  those  to 
the  Danish  critic,  Georg  Brnndes. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  the  most  noteworthy  literary  biog- 
raphy which  has  come  to  us  from  England  during  the 
past  season  is  Herbert  Paul's  new  biography  of  Froude 
(Scribners).  It  must  beadmitted  that  Mr.  Paul's  work 
is  not  BO  much  a  life  of  the  brilliant  English  historian 
as  an  essay  on  Fronde's  life  and  opinions.  There  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  really  new  in  the  volume,  but  there  Is 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  vigorous,  pungecit,  and  intel- 
lectually brilliant  comment  on  the  views  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  late  historian.  Mr.  Paul  iliscusses 
Fronde's  early  life,  his  Oxford  education,  the  High 
Church  aud  Broad  Church  controversies,  his  relations 
with  Freeman  and  Carlyle,  and  his  attitude  on  the  dis- 
puted historical  points  of  tlie  Heforniation,  the  English 
In  Ireland,  and  the  English  in  their  own  empire.  In 
general,  says  Mr.  Paul,  despite  some  temporary  re- 
actions, Froude  remained  throughout  his  career  a 
"Protestant,  Puritan,  sea-loving,  priest-hating  Eng- 
lishmlKi.''  This  may  not  be  the  temperament  required 
tor  a  man  to  treat  history  as  a  science.  Indeed,  if  his- 
tory  be  a  science,  says  Mr.  Paul,  Froude  was  no 
historian.  "He  mu.st  remain  outside  the  pale,  in  the 
company  ot  ThucydideEi,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Macaulay, 
and  Mommsen."  If  hl.story,  however,  be  an  art,  then 
Fronde's  work  is  imperishable. 


(Prom  the  painting  by  F.  S.  Car 


nia34.) 


edges  his  debt  to  preceding  works  on  Lamb,  particu- 
larly to  the  recently  published  "Final  Memorials "  of 
Talfourd.  His  work  is  a  noteworthy  contHbatJon  to 
literary  memorabilia. 

What  is  probably  the  most  complete  and  authorita- 
tive lite  of  Goethe,  the  final  work  of  Dr.  Albert  BieU 
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schawsk^,  hiw  been  translated  from  the  German  by 
William  A.  Cooper,  assistant  profes^r  of  German  ill  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  This  work  isentitled 
simply  "The  Lifeof  Goethe"  (Putnams), and  is  in  tliree 
volumes,  Snely  illustrateil.    The  first  volume,  covering 


Ohom  a  portrait  by  May,  now  In  Stuttgart.) 

tbe  period  from  the  poet's  birth  to  bis  return  from  Italy 
(ITM  to  1TB8),  has  Just  appeared.  This  bioKrnphy  ein- 
bracea  th«  msnlts  of  all  previous  studiea  of  Goethe,  and 
Is  written  with  a  bigbly  artistic  flniith  not  always  char. 
■cterUUc  ot  literary  biographies.  The  German  jieriod- 
Ical  prWB  1b  •Imoet  unanimous  in  declaring  it  to  l)e  the 
tDOBt  Important  life  of  tioethe,  from  the  slaiidpoiiit  of 
MholanUp,  eympatbetic  interpretation,  and  literary 
ut,  wrlUen  in  many  years. 

An'BXcellent  three-volume  edition  of  the  works  of 
George  Herbert,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  ha.t  lieen 
preiMtred  by  Geoi^  Herbert  Palmer(Hougliton,MitfliD). 
This,  although  It  1b  probably  the  most  complete,  and, 
critically  speaking,'  the  flnal  edition  of  the  Kiiglish 
poet's  works,  1b  really  a  labor  of  love,  the  result  of  a 
lifetime  of  study.  As  Professor  Palmer  admits  in  his 
preface,  "there  are  few  to  whom  this  work  will  seem 
worth  while.  It  emboilies  long  labor  spent  on  a  minor 
poet,  and  will  probably  never  be  rea<l  entire  by  any 
one."  NeverthBletH,  he  tells  us,  it  is  a  labor  of  love  tor 
one  who  attended  hisentlre  life.  The  poetry  of  Herliert 
is  BO  mingled  with  devout  piety  that  this  devotion 
seems  particularly  appropriate  on  the  part  of  a  literary 
man  of  religions  torn  of  mlbd.  DcHpite  the  elaborate 
ecclesiosticism.  of  the  old  Puritan  writer,  Professor 
Palmer  declares  that  he  is  profoundly  grateful  to  Her- 
bert for  "the  struggling  soul,  the  high-bred  gentleman, 
the  sagacious  observer,  the  master  of  language,  and  the 
pwraliitwit  artist"  Dt  which  his  life  affords  an  example. 


The  three  volumes  are  very  handsomely  printed  and 

illustrated. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  which  John  Morley  is  editing  for  the  Macmillans, 
are  the  lives  of  Andrew  Marvell,  by  Augustine  Birrell, 
and  Sir  Tliomas  Browne,  by  Edmund  Gosne.  The  key- 
note of  Mr.  Birrell's  volume  is  given  in  his  Brst  para- 
graph, when  he  refers  to  Marvell  as  "the  author  of 
poetry  ot  exquisite  (luality,  where  for  the  last  time  may 
be  heard  the  priceless  note  of  the  Elizabethan  lyricist, 
while  at  the  same  time  utterance  is  being  given  to 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  reach  tar  forward  to 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley."  Mr.  Gosse'ssketch  is  written 
in  lil.s  own  lucid  style,  and  contains  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  reUglo  medlcl. 

\a  the  "  liiterary  Lives,"  a  series  being  edited  for  the 
Scrlbners  by  \V.  Kobertson  Nicoll,  we  now  have  "  Char- 
lotte Bront*  and  Her  Sisters,"  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 
Mr.  Shorter,  in  his  modest  prefatory  note,  declares  that 
he  lia.s  attempted  to  disarm  criticism  by  Htating  that  he 
has  tried  tf>  let  Charlotte  BrontB  tell  her  own  story 
through  her  letters.  This  is  his  apology  for  adding  an- 
other work  to  the  already  long  list  of  Brontfiaua.  The 
present  volume  is  illustrated,  chiefly  with  portraits. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  attempted  by  Mr.  Ferris 
Greetislet  in  his  new  life  ot  James  Russell  Lowell 
(Houghton,  MlfHlu).  He  has  endeavored  to  make 
Lowell  lell  bis  own  story  and  be  his  own  interpreter  in 
short  excerpts  from  his  correspondence.  This  volume 
is  Illustrated. 

A  one-volume  edition  of  "The  Diary  ot  Samuel 
Pepj's"  (Macmillan}lia3  been  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  U-  Gregory  Smith.  Such  is  the  ro- 
mance of  authorship  that  what  was  intended  to  be  the 
most  private  of  documents  has  become  one  of  the  great 
books  of  history,  and  it  is  a  real  service  to  literature  to 
hiive  published  in  one  volume  this  classic  of  small-talk 
and  amusing  confessions.  There  is  a  good  index  to  the 
volume. 

A  new  eiiilion  of  the  "Autobiography  of  Anthony 
Trolloiie,"  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  has  been  issued 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
His  preface  is  the  orig- 
inal one  by  Henry  M. 
Trollope,  written  by 
his  son  in  1883,  short- 
ly after  the  novelist's 

Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bol- 
ton has  written  some 
entertaining,  chatty, 
sym|)athetic  essays  on 
American  literature, 
ch icily  ot  the  New  Eng- 
land school, which  have 
been  published  under 
the  title  "Famous 
American  Authors" 
(Crowell). 

A  new  edition,  Id 
e  volume,  of  Tenny- 
son's Memoirs,  by  his 
an,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Macmillans.  This 
.-ork  lias  become  such  a  well-known  part  of  the  litr 
ratiire  whicli  the  world  would  not  willingly  be  with- 
ut  that  there  is  nothing  further  to  say,  except  that 
his  one-volume  edition  is  of  convenient  size  and  at- 
ractive  make-up. 


d  pnlntlng.) 
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ON  PURE  LITERATURE. 

Of  studies  of  pure  literature  aud  great  literarfworhB, 
several  important  voiunies  have  recently  appeared.    Dr. 
W,  J.  UawBoirs  "Makers  ot  English  Fiction"  (Revell) 
te  a  volume  o(  literary  criticism  of  unusual  importance. 
Dr.  Dawson,  who  has  been  in  this  country  for  some 
weeks  sounding  the  note  of  English  evangelism,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  tiome  books  of  keen,  virile  philoso- 
phy, handles  chapters  with  a  skill  which  indicates  the 
sure   touch   of  a   real 
critic.    His  interpreta- 
tion is  marked  by  1d- 
sight,  sympathy,    and 


has  produced  at  least 

serve  to  rank  with  the 

ters  of  Action  — Haw- 
thorne and  Poe.  The 
great  writer,  says  Ur. 
Dawson,  reaches  his 
grentuess  "through  a 
superior  sensitiveness 
to  the  conditions  of  his 
time."  Because  the 
true  novel  is  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  HAver  likely, 

he   maintains,  to   lose  ^R-  "■  J.  dawson. 

its  power  over  the  hu- 
man mind.     "Itmayhave  its  periodsofdecay,aball  arts 
have ;  it  will  also   have   its   resurrections  into   new 
forms."    Beginning  with  Defoe,  Dr.  Dawson  concludes 
with  a  consideration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevensou. 

Prof.  William  P.  Trent' svolunie  on  "Greatness  in 
Literature"  (Crowell)  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
slightly  different  standpoint.  Professor  Ti^nt  (who  is 
speaking  in  the  words  ot  several  lectures  on  English 
literature  at  Columbia  University)  points  out  certain 
rules  and  considerations  that  should  aid  critics  aud 
readers  in  n  helpful  appreciation  o(  the  liest  lu  modern 
literature. 

A  collection  of  "  English  Essays  "  (Holt),  selected  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Waller  C.  Bconson,  professor  ot  English 
literature  at.  Brown  Utiiversity,  is  intended  for  use  iu 
college  classes  iu  introductory  courses  In  literature. 
By  means  of  this  collection,  Dr.  Bronson  hopes  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  put  "that  embarrassing  but 
profitable  question:  ' Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest?'" 

A  series  ot  "  Representative  Essays  on  the  Theory  of 
Style"  (Macnilllan)  ba.t  been  selected  and  edited  by  Mr, 
Williani  T.  Brewster,  adjunct  protessor  of  English  at 
Columbia,  for  thepur]>oseuf  supplementing  the  various 
treatises  aud  handbooks  for  rhetorical  study  now  in  the 
field.  The  essays  are  most  excellently  chosen,  aud  are 
from  the  following  authors :  Julin  Henry  Newman  (lit- 
erature), Thomas  de  Quincey  (style),  Herbert  Spencer 
<the  philosophy  of  style),  George  Henry  Ijcwes  (the  prin- 
ciples of  success  and  beauty  in  literature),  Rol>ert  Louis 
Stevenson  (the  technical  elements  of  style  in  literature), 
Walter  Pater  (style),  and,  Anally,  Frederic  Harrison 
(English  prose). 

A  useful  little  matiual  on  the  mechanics  of  litera- 
ture is  Mr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly's  "The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer"{Funk  &  Wagnalls).  Mr. 
Vizetelly,   who   is  associate  editor  of   the   Standard 


Dictionary,  gives  In  brief,  compact  form  a  nnmber  of 
useful  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  of  manuscript 
tor  composition,  and  also  some  other  informatioa  oq 
the  technicalities  ot  typography. 

NEW  BOOKS  OF  ITALIANA. 
A  well-sustaioed,  complete  history  ot  Italy,  from  the 
earliest  days  ot  Rome  down  to  the  year  ot  grace  190*,  is 
Mrs.  Augusta  Hale  Gifford's  "Italy:  Her  People  and 
Their  Story"  (Lolhrop).  Mrs.  GiSord  gathered  her 
material  and  obtained  her  background  from  many  yeftrs' 
residence  in  Italy.  She  has  really  written  a  popnlar 
history  of  the  land  ot  art  and  song,  from  the  time  of 
Romulus  to  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  Throughont 
the  more  than  seven  hundred  pages  of  this  Tolame 
there  are  scattered  many  intereatiug  portnlta  an^  t»- 
productloDs  of  famous  paiutiags. 

Another  history  of  Italy,  from  470  to  1900,  haa  been 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc  Co.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Dwlght  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Sedgwick  haa  de- 
parted from  the  continuous  narrative  only  to  I^ em- 
phasis upon  the  three  subjects  of  the  greatest  general 
interest  both  to  Italy  and  the  outside  world,— the  Pa- 
pacy, the  Renaissance,  and  the  Klsorglmeato.  His 
special  object,  he  declares,  has  been  "ia  put  In  Ugh 
relief  those  achievements  which  make  Itslj  so  elutnn- 
ing  and  so  interesting  to  the  whole  world." 

Two  other  volumeson  the  Italy  of  English  literature 
have  been  published,— "  With  Shelley  in  Italy,"  a  col- 
lection and  selection,  and  "The  Florence  of  Landor," 
by  Lilian  Whiting.   "  With  Shelley  in  Italy  "  (McClnrg) 
is  a  selection  ot  the  poems  and  lett«rs  of  the  poet  Shelley 
which  have  to  do  with  his  life  in  Italy  from  1818 1«  1899. 
These  have  been  selected  and  arranged  by  Anna  Benne- 
son  McMahn,  editor  of  "  Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the 
Brownings."    The  volume  Is  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions of  fikmous  paintings  and  with  bits  of  Italiao  laud- 
scape  made  memorable  by  Shelley's  sojourn.    There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Italian  in  Shelley's  poetry  which 
makes  him  the  particular  kind  of  great  poet  (bat  he  is, 
and  this  little  volume 
throws  some  interest- 
ing  sidelights   on  the 
background  of  his 
works.   "TheFlorence 
o(   Landor"  (Little, 
Brown)  marks  a  new 
literary  departure  for 
Miss  Whiting.     The 
reading  world  had 
grown   so  accustomed 
to  expectl  ng  a  book  on 
"The   World    Beauti- 
ful" each  year  from 
Miss  Whiting  that  this 
volume  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise.   It  is  an  attempt 
to  suggest   to   us  the 
li  ving  drama  ot  famous 
English  and  American 

letters  that  was  set  in 
the    charming    scenlo 

URs.  AuouBTA  HALE  oiFroBD.'  enchantment  of  Flor- 
ence during  the  period 

ot  Walter  Savage  Landor's  life  in  that  city  (16^  tolSH). 

The  book  is   illustrated   from   photographs,  and  the 

frontispiece  is  a  reproduction  ot  Charles  Caryll  Cole- 
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man's  oil  portntt  of.  Landor  In  bis  la,tet  jreara,  which 
is  owned  by  Miss  WbitiDg. 

"Two  in  Italy"  (Little,  Brown),  by  Maud  Howe,  au- 
thor of  "Roma  Beata,  Iiett«rs  from  the  Eternal  City," 
ia  a  collection  of  Italian  studies  and  sketches.  It  is 
charmingly  illustrated. 

It  is  indeed  a  noteworthy  year  during  which  F. 
Marion  Crftwtonl  does 
not  bring  out  at  least 

edition  about  Italy.  His 
"SalveVenetia!"*  series 
of  gleanings  from  Vene- 
tian history,  has  Just 
been  brought  out  by  the 
Macniillans  in  a  sump- 
tuous two- volume  form, 
exijuisitely  printed  and 
illustrated,  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty- 
live  pictures  by  Joseph 
Pennell.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  nay  which  is 
the  more  artistic  and 
fascinating,  the  text  or 
the  pictures.  Both  pre- 
BeutagTftphlc  picture  of 
that  most  stirring  and 
fascinating  story,— the' 
wAUTKR  uvAOB  uHDOB.  history  of  Venice.  Juat 
(Prom  the  orlBinal  painting  by  'rom  the  press  of  the 
Charles  Caryll  Coleman.  Macmillans,  also,  we 
Frontispiece.)  now  have  a  one-volume 

edition  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's "Sontheru  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  Rulers  of 
the  South,"  with  one  hundred  original  drawings  by 
Henry  Brokmau,  and  with  some  revisioD  and  emenda- 
tion by  Mr.   Crawford. 

BY  AND  CONCERNING  HENRY  JAMES. 
The  past  tew  months  have  seen  the  publication  of  a 
number  of  volumes  with  the  name  of  Henry  James  on 
the  title  page— as  author  or  subject.  The  latest  of  these 
works  of  Jamesiaoa are  ;  "English Hours"  (Houghton, 
MiflBin),  by  Henry  James,  and  "The  Novels  of  Henry 
James"  (Pntnams},  a  study  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary. 
"English  Hours"  was  originally  published— or  at  least 
part  of  the  yoluoie— some  thirty  years  ago.  To  the 
original  collection,  however,  have  been  added  a  number 
appearing  in  recent  magazines,  and  the  present  volume 
has  been  finely  illustrated  by  Joseph  Peunell.  With 
all  respect  to  the  critics,  somehow  we  find  Mr.  James 
at  his  best  in  these  Impressionistic  sketches  rather  than 
in  some  of  his  much  more  lauded  novels.  Miss  Cary, 
who.  It  wili  be  remembered,  is  the  author  of  studies  on 
the  Rossettis  aud  William  Morris,  has  given  us  a  study 
of  Mr.  James'  novels  ezclusively.  In  her  introdnctnry 
chapter,  in  excellent  broad  lines,  she  characterizes  Mr. 
James' work  by  saying  that  "he  reaches  depths  and 
crannies  of  character  and  temperament  to  which  none 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  penetrated,  making  his 
way  through  the  bafHing  layer»  of  cant  and  custom  and 
hack  of  the  sturdy  file  of  obvious  motives  guarding  the 
secrets  of  our  Innermost  being  by  means  of  a  pas.'<lon 
for  truth  too  intense  and  moving  to  be  classified  as 
philosophy." 

When  Mr.  James  was  in  the  United  States  last 
Hiring;  bb  dellTered  two  lectures  on  literary  subjects 


which  aroused  considerable  Interest  and  discussion.  In 
one  of  these,  on  "  The  Question  of  Our  Speech,"  he  in- 
curred a  storm  of  newspaper  criticism  for  some  very 
pungent  criticism  of  the  American  press  and  public 
schools,  "  which  help  to  keep  our  speech  untidy  and 
slovenly,"  Thesecond  lecture,  "The  Lesson  of  Ualiac," 
was  a  searching  discussion  of  the  principles  of  fiction 
as  an  art.  These  two  have  now  been  published  in  one 
volume,  under  the  general  title  "The  Question  of  Our 
Speech"  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

VOLUMES  OF  POEMS  AND  BOOKS  ON  POETRY. 

Lovers  of  what  real  poetry  is  written  to-day  will 
find  comfort  and  nourisbment  in  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's 
collection  of  essays  entitled  "The  Poetry  ot  Life"(L,  C. 
Page).  Mr.  Carman,  whose  e.tquisite  poetic  insight  is 
only  equaled  by  his  exquisite  poetic  workmanship,  be- 
lieves that  Che  religious  consciousness  is  returning  to 
nian  and  that  poetry  will  return  with  religion.  We 
shall  need  poetry  more  and  more,  is  his  dictum,  under 
the  increasing  destructions  and  complications  at  life. 

A  new  edition  of  the  collected  poems  of  William 
Watson  (John  Lane),  in  two  volumes,  has  been  edited 
by  J.  A.  Spender.  Mr,  Watson's  place  In  the  hall  of 
English  poets  is  too  well  assured  to  attempt  any  crit- 
ical estiniate.  Mr.  Spender's  attempt  has  been  simply 
to  take  the  poet's  best  work  and  put  it  in  as  coherent  a 
Boberae  as  possible  to  illustrate  the  writer's  thought 
and  style.  The  excellent  frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr- 
Watson  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 

The  familiar  names  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  John 
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VoQCB  Chenay,  and  Frederick  Lawrence  Knowlei  ap- 
pear on  receat  volumes  o(  verse.     Mr.  Gilder's  latest 
little  collection  (of  course,  issued  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany) is  his  eighth   volume  of  poems,  and  contains 
nearly  all  that  he  has  written  during  the  past  four 
years.    It  is  entitled  "In  the  Heights,"  and  closes  with 
a  repubticatioQ  of  the 
well-known  poem 
"The  White  Czar." 
"Riley's   got    a    new 
book  ont,"  and,  more- 
over, hati  dedicated  it 
to    Bliss   Carman.    It 
coDsistsofsomeot  Mr. 
Riley's  very   latest 
verse,   and   is  entitled 
"Songs   o'   Cheer" 
(Bobbs-Merrill).    It  is 
tlluBtrnted  in  color  hy 
WillVawter.    Mr. 
Dunbar's    work    stitl 
Hhows   the  sustaining 
power  ^hich   has   de- 
lighted   those    who 
recognized  in  his  ear- 
lier work    real   poetic 
fire  and  prophesied  its 
development.   The  lal- 

titled  "Howdy,  Honey, 

Howdyl''(Dodd,  Mead),  and  it  is  illostrateil  with  photo- 
graphs by  Leigh  Kichmond  Miner.  Mr.  John  Vauce 
Cheney  has  made  another  collection  from  his  sheaf  of 
m^azine  verse,  and  the  collection  has  Ijeen  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  "On  Life's  Stairway" 
(Dana  Estes)  is  the  name  Mr.  Kuowles  has  given  to  his 
latest  collection,  which  is  really  a  revised  edition  of  the 
volume  at  original  vei-se  Issued  in  1900. 

Miss  Helen  Hay  Whitney's  "Sonnets  and  Songs" 
(Harpers)  contain  someof  the  best  of  the  magazine  verse 
ot  this  writer,  including  the  exquisite  "With  Music" 
and  "Aspiration." 

"The  Poems  of  Trumbull  Stickaey"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin)  have  at  last 
been  collected  by  his 
literary  executors  and 
published  with  a  brief 
biographical  note.  Mr. 
Stickney,  it  will  be  re- 
mem  l>ered,  died  while 
instructor  ot  Greek  at 
Harvard,  and  before  he 
had  completed  his  thir- 
tieth year. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson's  collec- 
tion of  [toems,  under 
the  title  "The  Children 
of  the  Night"  (Scrlb- 
ners),  shows  real  poetic 
insight  and  a  line 
touch.    It  was  of  this 

collection   that   Presi-  """*  «*"»£"«»■ 

dent   Roosevelt   said  ; 

"  There  Is  an  undoubted  touch  of  genius  in  the  poems. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  in  this  littlevclume,  not 
verse,  but  poetry." 

There  is  something  reutarkably  suggestive  of  Keats 


with  a  Celtic  mysticism  added  about  the  collection  of 
poems  of  Etbna  Carberry  (Anna  MacMauus),  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Funk  &  Wagualls,  under 
the  title  "The  Four  Winds  of  Erinn."  The  edition  is 
edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  her  husliand,  Seumas 
MacMauus.  A  mystic  Celtic  love  of  duty  which  is  al- 
most idolatry,  although  religious  devotion  fairly  shines 
from  the  pages,  ehftracterizes  these  poems,  particularly 
the  exquisite  "The  Love  Talker"  and  "The  Passing  of 
the  Gael." 

Among  other  poems  of  verse  received  are:   "The 
City"  (Macmillan),  by  Arthur  Upson;  "The  Tragedy 
otEden''(F.  L.  Rowe,  Cincinnati),  by  Campbell  Carnes; 
"My  Lady  of  the  Searchlight"  (the  Grafton  Press),  l>y 
Mary  Hall  Leonard  ;  "  Alcmtiaand  Other  Poems"  (Mac- 
millan), by  Sara  King  Wiley ;  "Banjo  Talks"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),  by  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson ;  "Forest  Leaves," 
by  William  Peun  Shockley,  published  by  the  author  at 
Dover,  Del.  ;  "An  Alphabet  of  History  "  (Paul  Elder), 
the  words  by  Wilbur  D,  Nesbit  and  the  pictures  by 
Ellsworth  Young ;  "  A  Chorus  of  Leaves"  (Paul  Elder), 
by  Charles  G,  Bland  en  ;  "Sweeter  Still  Than  This" 
(Saal&eld  Publishing  Company),  by  Adah  Louise  Sut- 
ton,    illustrated    and 
decorated   by   Carl 
Williams  and  Ida 
Rockwell;  "ThePairy 
Godmother -i  n-law" 
(Scribnera),   by  Oliver 
Herford,  with  some 
pictures  by  the  author; 
"San  Quentin  Days," 
published    by   Joseph 
M.   Anderson,  of  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. ;  and 
"The  Faithless  Favor- 
ite," a  tragedy  in 
verse,  by  Edwin  San- 
ter,   published  by  the 
author  in  St.  Louis. 

The   latest   of    the 
excellent   literary   an- 
thologies   by    Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  issued 
wn.LiAM  WAi«OM.  !>!'  CrowelU,  is  entitled 

"The  Latin  Poets." 
Mr,  Dole  reminds  us  that  wlijle  many  English  scholars 
may  prefer  Greek,  the  fact  remains  that  Latin  is  nearer 
to  our  mother  tongue  and  is  acquired  with  much  less 
eSort.  If  the  Roman  poets  "never  worked  themselves 
quite  free  from  the  iniluence  of  Greece,  they  certainly 
created  a  literature  that  satisfied  their  own  wants  and 
has  been  a  delight  to  the  civilized  world  for  two  thou- 
sand years," 

While  we  are  considering  authologies, — although  it 
may  be  a  far  cry  from  Latin  poets  to  modern  horses, — 
tiie  collection  of  verses  entitled  "Saddle  and  Song,"  re- 
cently issaed  by  Lippiiicott,  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
there  are  some  appropriate  Illustrations, 

Arthur  Symons  has  edited  "A  Sixteenth  Century 
Anthology,"  which  the  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  issue 
with  a  fi-ontispiece  portrait  of  the  immortal  William 
Shakespeare. 

Among  collections  of  verse  for  holiday,  birthday,  or 
special  seasons,  we  have  received  copies  of  "Selections 
from  Saxe"  (Houghton,  Mifflin);  "The  Joys  of  Friend- 
ship" (Lotbrop,  Lee  &  Shepard).  edit«d  by  Mary  Alett« 
Ayer;  "The Blue  Monday  Book"  and  "Sovereign  Woman 
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twmu  Mere  Uan"  (Panl  Elder),  compiled  by  Jennie 
Day  Haines;  tanr  little  collections  of  verse  and  prose 
in  the  Ticasary  Series,  issued  by  Henderson,  lioodon, 
and  imported  by  the  Broadbeot  Press,  which  cootain 
selections  from  Lowell  and  Emerson  and  verses  from 
manj  poets  on  love  and  consolation ;  two  handsomely 
printed  and  bound  collections  of  verse  and  poetic  prose 
coming  from  U.  M.  CaldwisU  Company  nre  entitled  "The 
Value  of  Simplicity  "  (edited  by  Mary  Minerva  Barrows) 
and  "TheValueof  Courage"  (edited  by  Frederick  Law- 
rence Knowlea). 

.  NEW  WORKS  ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS. 

"The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy  "(L.  C,  Page),  by 
Mary  Knigfat  Potter,  is  a  brief  history  of  the  building 
and  ita  collection  of  paintings,  with  reproductions  of 
the  most  famous  works  of  art  contained  therein.  The 
work  la  appreciatively  and  sympathetically  written. 

In  two  well-illoetrated  monographs,  Japanese  arts 
and  crafts  are  considered.  Mr.  Kalph  Adams  Cram,  in 
his  "Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the 
Allied  Arts"  (Baker  &  Taylor),  gives  us  a  keen  analysis, 
interestingly  written,  of  the  beauties  of  Japanese  archi- 
tecture, with  a  number  of  original  plans  and  some  very 
oQusual  pictures.  The  chapt«r  entitled  "The  Genius 
uf  Japanese  Art"  is  especially  interesting  and  well 
written.  Mr.  Cram's  recognized  position  in  American 
architecture  gives  him  authority  to  speak.  The  other 
volume  is  "  Arte  and  Crafts  of  Old  Japan  "  (McClurg), 
by  Stewart  Dick.  This  is  not  intended  for  the  collector 
or  the  cQDnoisseur,  but  for  those  who  require  an  intro- 
dactlon  t-o  the  stady  of  Japanese  art.  The  illustrations 
are  supplementary  to  the  text,  and  very  suggestive. 

Thethirdvolumelntheserieson  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican art,  edited  for  the  Macmillans  by  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,  ia  "The  History  of  American  Painting,"  by 
Samuel  Tahom,  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  this  excellent  series,  this  volume  ia  also  authoritative, 
since  it  is  by  an  expert  who  practises  the  craft  whereot 
he  writes.  Mr.  Isham  Is  an  associate  of  the  Xationat 
Academy  of  Design  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Artiste.  Even  though  the  "fundamental 
and  mastering  fact  about  American  jiainting  is  that  it 
Ls  in  DO  way  native  to  America,  but  is  European  paint- 
ing imported,  or  rather  transplanted,  to  America  and 
there  cultivated  and  developed,"  yet  there  is  something 
to  stir  one's  pride  in  the  record  which  Mr.  Isham  makes 
of  the  struggle  in  the  midst  of  a  materialistic,  rushing, 
commercial  country  and  age  to  express  national  con- 
ceptions In  the  graphic  arts.  The  whole  course  of 
American  painting,  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
the  present,  can  be  spanned  by  the  lives  of  a  tew  artists. 
It  is  a  comparatively  short  time  since  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse  was  working,  and  he  was  a  student  under  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  almost  legendary  founder  of  the  craft, 
Mr.  Tsbam  divides  the  history  of  American  painting 
into  three  periods,— the  colonial,  the  provincial,  and  the 
mtmopolitan.  He  begins  with  the  influence  of  English 
»rt,  and  considers,  after  a  few  introductory  words, 
Copley  and  Stuart  and  West.  Then  the  young  coun- 
try gradually  broke  away  from  intellectual  indepeiiil- 
Mice  on  the  motherland,  and  the  influence  of  DUssel- 
dorf,  Rome,  and  Paris  began  to  be  evident.  After  the 
Civil  War,  the  artiBt«  went  to  Europe  and  studied  In 
Jie  old  world,  becoming  almost  aliens  to  their  own 
Bonntry.  ThlB  «nded  the  period  of  Isolation,  and  the 
fflodem,  oosmopoUtan  period  had  begun.  Only  the  im- 
pMtMit,  ■fgnlllcuit  names  have  been  considered,  and 


these  not  only  as  iudlvidaals,  but  as  made  more  distinct 
by  their  surroundings  and  Ijackground.  The  rise  and 
growth  of  the  different  art  organizations  are  treated  at 
gratifying  length.  This  volume,  like  the  others  of  the 
series,  is  very  handsoniel)*  printed  and  illustrated. 
Thereare  twenty-five  full  page pbotogravuresand  many 
other  illustrations  in  the  text. 

In  her  prefatory  essay  on  Gaelic  music  to  the  collec- 
tion of  "Seventy  Scottish  Songs"  (DiCson),  Mrs,  Helen 
Hopekirk,  who  edits  the  collection,  explains  the  dif- 
ference between  the  music  of  the  two  Scots— the  Celtic 
and  the  Saxon.  Not  only  the  well-known  songs  such 
as  "AuldI,angSyne,"  " Aim ie  Laurie,"  and  the  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland  "  are  included  in  this  collection,  but 
many  other  beautiful  songs  very  little  known.  To  all 
of  these  Mrs,  Hopekirk  has  written  artistic  accom- 
paniments, which  show  the  deep  sympatliy  and  the 
true  understanding  of  the  Scot  for  those  weird,  emo- 
tional melodies,  "so  full  of  the  long,  tender,  melancholy 
northern  twilights." 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 
A  book  of  tiniely  interest  and  importance  is  Mr.  Miles 
Menander  Dawson's  treatise  on  "The  Business  of  Life 
Insurance"  (Barnes),  Mr,  Dawson  is  a  consulting  actu- 
ary in  New  York,  and  is  serving  in  that  capacity  with 
the  legislative  committee  now  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  insurance  business.  Mr,  Diiwson  has  been 
for  twenty-flve  yeitrs  engaged  in  a  carerut  stuily  of  the 
wliole   subjfct  of  lite 

work  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  insur- 
ance exi>erts  through- 
out the  country.  His 
book  is  written  less  for 
the  instruction  of  per- 
sons who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  lite 
insnrance  than  for  the 
special  usesof  the  great 
public  which  is  direct- 
ly interested  in  the  pur- 
chaseof Insurance.  To 
such  it  giies  in  the 
clearest  possible  way 
an  exposition  of  the 
ph..i.,.-ri[.iiiii  Piritiiatrioniij.  fundamental  princi- 

BON.  pies  and  the  practical 

workings  of  life  insui^ 
ance  companies  as  they  liave  been  develope<l  in  our  mod- 
ern life,  A  study  of  Mr.  Dawson's  conclusions  should 
enable  any  prospective  insurant  to  decide  for  himself 
the  kind  of  insurance  which  meets  his  immediate  needs. 
Tliere  is  nothing  sensational  in  the  book,  but  it  is  a  fair 
presentation  o(  the  whole  subject. 

An  elementary  book  on  sociology  has  appeared  in 
the  "Citizen's  Library,"  edited  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely 
(Macmillan).  The  author  of  the  work  is  Prof.  Frank 
W,  Blackmar,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  The  book 
presents  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject,  since  it  Is 
intended  to  be  a  working  manual  for  the  student  and 
has  110  room  for  the  elalioration  of  theories  and  discus- 
sions. References  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  chapter 
for  comparative  reading,  and  the  book  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  well  serve  as  an  Introduction  to  the  subject 
for  university  extension  classes  and  other  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  readers. 
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Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Natioual  Coasumers'  League,  contributes  a  volume  to 
the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics,  Politics,  and  Soci- 
ology" (Mftcmiiiftn},  entitled  "Some  Ethical  Gains 
through  Legislation."  The  topics  treated  in  this  boolc 
have  been  suggest«d  to  the  writer,  or  made  subjectA  of 
special  study  by  her,  during  many  years  of  settlement 
work  in  Chicago  and  New  York.  Much  of  the  material 
was  gathered  wiiile  the  writer  was  special  agent  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois  and  chief  Inspector 
of  factories  of  that  city.  The  chief  topics  of  discussion 
are,— the  regulation  of  child  labor,  "the  right  to  lei- 
sure," the  riglit  of  women  to  the  ballot,  and  tberightsof 
purchasers.  la  the  appendices  are  printed  the  texts  of 
a  nnml^r  o(  important  judicial  decisions,  which  illus- 
trate in  a  pertinent  mauiier  the  general  subject  of  eth- 
ical gains  through  legislation. 

A  most  timely  publication.  In  view  of  the  railroad 
debate  in  the  pre»>eut  session  of  Congress,  Is  the  volume 
entitled  "American  Kaiiroad  Hates,"  by  Judge  Walter 
C.  Noyes  (Boston  :  Little,  Brown  '&  Co.).  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  heretofore  been  dealt  with  chiefly  in 
monographs  covering  special  phases  under  discussion. 
The  present  volume  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  to 
cover  the  ecitire  tieltl.  It  begins  with  a  statement  and 
exposition  of  the  underiyiiig  principles  governing  rail- 
road rates,  and  procee<i»  to  give  a  clear  aiid  intelligible 
exposition  of  moderti  American  practice,  concluding 
with  a  chapter  ou  thefeileralregulutionof  rates,  in  which 
the  author  proposes  a  plan  providing  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  by  the  courts,  and, 
In  case  the  rate  is  found  unreasonable,  for  ttie  making 
of  a  new  rate  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This,  it  will  be  noted,  Is  a  reversal  of  the  procedure 
proposed  in  Congress,  and  the  merit  claimed  by  its 
author  is  that  it  avoids  questions  of  constitutionality, 
while  In  effect  it  gives  the  same  relief  as  that  sought 
by  the  bills  under  discussion  in  Congress.    This  book, 


it  should  be  said,  deals  with  freight  rates  exclusively, 

and  not  with  passenger  fares. 

"Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems"  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.)  is  tbe  title  of  a  volume  in  the  series  of 
"Selections  and  Documents  in  Economics"  which  at- 
tempts  to  apply  to  the  teaching  of  economics  tbe  "  case 
system,"  which  has  been  found  so  successful  in  Ameri- 
can law  schools.    Each  chapter  in  the  book  is  inteuded 
to  illustrate  a  single,  definite,  typical  phase  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.    The  present  volume  is  edited  by  Prof- 
John  R,  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    It 
opens  with  a  paper  on  trade  agreements,  which  was 
contributed  by  Professor  Commons  to  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  March,  1901.    Among  the  specific  topics 
treated  in  this  volume  are  :  "The  Miners'  Union  :  Its 
Business  Management,"  "The  Teamsters  of  Chicago," 
"The   New    York    Building   Trades,"   "The  Chicago 
Building  Trades  Dispute  of  1900,"  "  The  Incorporation 
of  Trade  Unions,"  "Decisions  of  Courts  in  Labor  Dis- 
putes," "Labor  Conditions  in  Slaughtering  and  Meat 
Pocking,"  "The  Introduction  of  the  Linotype,"  "The 
Sweating  System  in  the  Clothing  Trade,"  "Slavs  In 
Coal  Mining,"  "Tbe  New  York  Artisan,"  and  "Women's 
Wages  in  Manual  Work."    All  of  these  separate  chap- 
ters are  the  contributions  of   original   investigators, 
whose  writings  have  lieen  scattered  through  a  number 
of  economic  and  trade  journals,  and,   except  for  this 
republication,  would 
not  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  reading  public 
In  the  "American 
Citizen"  seriea  (Long- 
mans), Prof.  Edwin  R. 
A.  Seligman,  Of  Co- 
lumbia  University, 
contributes  a  volume 
entitled  "  Principles  of 
Economics,"    with 

American  conditions. 
This  lx>ok  is  interest- 
ing both  as  a  reatste- 
ment  of  economic  the- 
ory, and  particularly 
as  an  eyposttlon  <^ 
actual  economic  Don- 
JCDOE  WALTER  c.  NovBS.  ditious lu  tblBCOUiitry. 

Professor  Seligman 
has  given  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  investi|[atlan  of 
Bpeciflc  pn)l)lems,—notJibly  those  connected  witb  tftx»- 
tion  and  finance.  Tlie  material  thus  gathered  la  nutde 
available  to  tlie  general  reader  in  this  int«ce8tlug  vol- 
ume of  six  hundred  pages. 

Most  text-books  on  civics  in  this  country  have  bean 
confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  forms  and  tunctjooa  of 
government.  Dr.  S.  E.  Forraan,  in  a  volume  on  "Ad- 
vanced Civics"  (Century),  prefaces  his  analysis  of  the 
form  and  functions  with  a  discussion  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  American  Guverumeat, — that  is  to 
say,  its  spirit.  About  one-fourth  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  this  discussion,  tbe  remainder  being  devoted  to  a 
general  description  of  local.  State,  and  federal  govern- 
ments, with  many  suggestions  for  further  reading. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden's  protest  against  the  com- 
mercializing of  government,  of  education,  and  of  reli- 
gion is  voiced  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "The  New 
Idolatry"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.).  Dr.  GUdden*B  fa- 
mous essay  on  tainted  money  is  one  of  the  papers  In- 
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eluded  in  this  collec- 
tion. Other  topics  dis- 
cuHsed  in  tbe  same  vol- 
"The  Ethic 


Lull 


9  Eipeniii- 


"The  Church  of 
theN&t1oD,"aDd  "Reli- 
gion and  Democracy." 
Tbat  the  anthor's  con- 
victions on  these  HUb- 

origin  is  shown  b;  tbu 

fact  that  at  least  one 

of  these  papers  was 

published  not  less  than 

len  years  ago.    In  fact, 

Dr.  Gladden's  views  on         j,n_  washibc 

the  commercialism  of 

the  age  have  been  eiprassed  many  times  In  his  books  and 

magHzioe  articles.    The  present  discusaioD  affords  an 

opportunity  for  restatement. 

STUDIES  BY  NATURALISTS. 
Fifteen  ye&rs  ago  appeared  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Oysler:  APopnIarSnmmary  of  aScientiflc  Study,"  by 
William  K.   Brooks   (Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press).    This  work,  of  which  a  revision  has  just  been 
published,  was  written  in  the  ho|>e  that  it  might  help 
to  bring  about  a  practical  and  judicious  system  of  oys- 
ter farming  In  Maryland.    To  that  end,  it  contained  a 
remorkably  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
tbe  structure  and  habits  of  the  oyster  lit  it  for  culti- 
vation aa  a  submarine  product.    Some  of  the  lessons 
taught  by  Dr.  Brooks  in  his  monograph  seem  to  have 
been  heeded  by  oyster  planters  along  tbe  cuasts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Louisiana.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that   Dr.    Brooks 
demonstrated  to  the 
people  of  MaryUnd 
many  years  ago   that 
tbe  demand  (or  Chesa- 
peake oysters  hod  out- 
grown the  natural  sup- 
ply, it  is  strange  tliat 
his  well-considered 
counsel  on  the  propa- 
gation and  protection 
of  young  oysters 
should  have  been  disre- 
garded.   The    general 

though  he  may  liave  no 
commercial  interest  in 
the  subject,  wilt  find 
the  discussion  ex- 
tremely interest! ng 
and  suggestive.  It 
DH.  WIU.IA1I  E.  BROOKS.  was  Dr.   Brooks    who 

discovered,  in  1BT8,  that 
the  American  oyster,  unlike  that  of  northern  Europe, 
breeds  its  young  by  throwing  the  eggs  out  into  the 
water,  where  fertilization  and  development  take  place. 
He  was  the  flmt  to  fertilize  the  eggs  artiflcinlly  and  to 
study  the  development  of  theembryo.  The  new  edition 
has  an  account  of  the  transmission  ottyphold  and  other 
disease  germs  by  the  oyster. 

The  first  Tolnme  In  the  "  New  York  Aquarium  Nature 
Series"  (BaniM)  Is  oontTlbuted  by  Alfred  G.  Mayer, 


director  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Tortugas,  Fla.,  and  Is  entitled 
"Sea-Shore  Life."  It  describes  the  marine  inverte- 
brates of  the  region  about  New  York,  but,  on  account 
of  (he  wide  distribution  of  this  species,  it  is  applicable 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  generally.  Like  tbe  treatise  by 
Dr.  Brooks,  this  work  is  popular  in  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  records  the  scientific  observations  of  a 
professional  zoologist  of  tbe  highest  standing.  It  may 
be  used  a.i  a  reference  book  for  visitors  studying  the 
collections  of  the  New  York  Aquarium. 

RECORDS  OP  EXPLORATION. 

Probably  the  most  complete  account  of  the  antaro- 
tic  regions  ever  published  in  English  is  Capt.  Robert  F. 
Seott'H  two-volume  record  of  "The  Voyage  of  the  Dts- 
covcry"  (.Scribners).  Captain  Scott,  while  not  an  ex- 
perienced writer,  has  much  to  relate  of  intrinsic  inter- 
est, and  the  text  is  well  supplemented  by  a  great  number 
of  excellent  photographic  illustrations  by  Dr.  B.  A. 
Wilson  and  other  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
Discovery  left  England  in  the  snmmer  of  1901,  and  was 
absent  for  three  years.  Important  observations  on  ant- 
arctic meteorology,  geology,  and  animal  life  were  made, 
and  ail  these  were  recorded  with  scientific  accuracy. 

Captain  Amundsen's  recent  achievement  of  the 
Northwest  Pa-ssaige  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  west 
and  northwest  coasts  of  America  have  for  two  centuries 
been  the  theater  of  niore  or  less  fruitful  exploration. 


(Frontispiece  from  ToLU.  of  "  The  Toyageof  the . 
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"Vikings  of  the  Pacific"  is  the  appropriate  title  ^ven 
to  ft  new  volume  by  Miss  A,  C.  LautcMacmillan),  which 
records  the  adveutiires  of  such  explorers  oh  Beriug,  the 
Dane;  Cook  nnd  Vancouver,  the  English  uftvigators; 
Gray,  of  Boston,  the  diricoverer  of  the  Columbia  ;  Led- 
yard,  that  other  American,  who  foresaw  the  work  o( 
Lewia  and  Clark ;  Francis  Drake  in  California,  and 
others.  Captain  Amundsen  hiia  Just  accomplished  the 
Jouruey  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacillc  going  west- 
ward, but  Miss  Laut  reminds  us  that  in  the  early  days 
mncli  of  the  exploration  was  undertaken  in  the  opposite 
direction,— that  is,  from  the  west  eastward.  The  im- 
portance of  the  settlements  made  liy  the  Kussians  com- 
iDg  overland  across  Siberia  has,  perhaps,  been  under- 
eBtimated  in  America.  The  final  chapterof  Mik.'i I>aut'8 
hook  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  founrlaCion  of  the 
Russian  Empire  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  by 
Baranof.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  details  of  these 
early  attempts  at  settlenient  and  trade  have  remained 
so  long  unknown  to  the  mass  of  American  readers. 
BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  "Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  I,iterature"(Min- 
ueapolis ;  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Conipany)  is  a  cumulated 
index  of  a  selected  list  of  periodicals,  covering  the  years 
1900-04.  Many  librarians  and  frequenters  of  public 
libraries  are  familiar  with  the  monthly  numbers  from 
which  this  large  index  volume  is  consolidated.  The 
work  was  begun  at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bret,  and  was  later  taken 
over  by  the  present  publishers  at  Minneapolis.  We 
have  watched  the  development  of  this  index  from  the 
beginning,  and  have  noted  the  excellent  methods  em- 
ployed in  its  compilation.  It  is  not  only  a  subject  in- 
dex, but  an  author  entry  is  given  to  each  article,  and, 
in  the  case  of  fiction,  title  entries  are  included.  Book 
reviews  are  indexed  under  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  book,  and  are  usually  given  a  subject  entry  also. 
Under  the  author's  name,  articles  by  him  and  reviews 
of  his  books  precede,  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  arti- 
cles about  him.  Note  is  also  made  of  maps,  portraits, 
and  illustrations.  Portrait*  unaccompanied  by  text 
are  indexed.  The  "Msnthly  Guide"  and  the  cumu- 
lated annual  volumes  arc  in  constant  use  in  this  office, 
and  are  highly  valued  for  tBeir  comprehensiveness,  ac- 
curacy, and  general  mechanical  excellence.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  publishers  to  bring 
out  the  consolidated  volume  every  five  years. 

The  appearance  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes 
of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  feminds  us  that  this  impor- 
tant work,  begun  more  than  seven  years  ago,  is  nearing 
completion.  Tlie  eleventh  volume  contains  much  iuter- 
esting  information  regarding  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Servia,  South  Africa,  South  America, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  Although  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  South  American  states  is  not 
large,  it  is  worthy  ot  note  that  Jew.s  had  settled  in  Bra- 
sil  long  before  they  migrated  to  Nortli  America.  An- 
other interesting  topic  in  this  volume  is  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isaliella,inl4S3, 
The  activity  of  moilern  Jews  in  movements  for  social 
reform  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  article  on  socialism. 
It  should  not  be  interred,  however,  that  the  niaCerlal  em- 
braced in  thlsencyclopeiliai.smerelyof  a  narrow,  racial 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  hardly  an  article  in 
any  ot  the  volumes  which  does  not  contain  valuable  arid 
important  information  for  the  general  reader. 

"The  Canadian  Annual  Beviewof  Public  Affairs" 


(Toronto :  Annual  Review  Publishing  Company)  is  a 
publication  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  United 
StAtes.  It  covers,  not  only  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  the  ditlerent  provinces,  in- 
cluding chapters  ou  the  relations  of  Canada  with  the 
empire  and  with  the  United  States,  but  it  also  gives 
special  attention  to  the  economic  interests  of  the 
country  ;  transportation  lines  ;  life  and'flre  insurance  ; 
banking,  finance,  and  general  business ;  agriculture ; 
forests;  mines;  fisheries;  religion  and  reform  work  ; 
and  education.  For  every  Canadian  who  wishes  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  hia  native  laud,  such 
a  work  must  be  invaluable.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  United  States  cannot  yet  boast  a  work  ot  ref- 
erence compiled  on  similar  lines. 

The  current  issue  of  the  "American  Jewish  Tear 
Book"  (Philadelphia:  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America),  the  seventh  of  the  series,  contains  the  usual 
full  presentation  of  Jewish  activities  In  the  United 
States.  The  biographical  sketches  appearing  in  this 
Issue  are  coaflned  to  Jewish  communal  workers, — those 
who  preside  over  charitable  institutions,  the  superin- 
tendents and  directors  of  charities,  and  settlement  and 
social  workers.  There  is  also  an  interesting  aection 
devoted  to  Jews  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  TREATISES. 

In  these  days  we  are  in  no  danger  ot  having  ovei^ 
emphasis  placed  on  any  tormot  ethical  teaching,— least 
of  all  on  the  charact«r  of  Christ.  The  volume  l^  Prof. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  entitled  "Jesns  Christ  and  the 
Christian  Character"  (Macmillan),  is  an  admirable  r«- 
Btatement  of  Christian  ethics  in  terms  of  modem  per- 
sonal and  social  life.  Men  of  every  creed  and  of  no 
creed  may  alike  gain  inspiration  to  right  living  from 
this  scholarly  and  yet  simply  phrased  treatise. 

A  suggestive  little  work,  entitled  "A  Yonug  Man's 
Religion  and  His  Father's  Faith"  (Crowell),  has  been 
writt*-n  by  the  Rev.  N.  McGee  Waters.  It  consists  of  a 
seriesof  practical  talks  on  churchgoing,  religious  belief 
in  general,  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Bihle.    These  topics  are  handled  without  any 


irbias 


Mr.  Henry  Wood  has  written  another  hook  on  "  Ad- 
vanced and  Idealistic  Thought."  It  is  entitled  "Life 
More  Abundant,  being  Scriptural  Truth  In  Modem  Ap- 
plication" (Lothrop,  I*e  &Shepard). 

An  anonymous  volume,  entitled  "The  Greed  of 
Christ  "(John  Lane),  is  written  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigor  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  every-day  living. 
The  writer  endeavors  to  set  forth  the  belief  of  Christ 
himself  and  the  Redeemer's  conception  of  the  origin, 
meaning,  and  destiny  of  humanity. 

"  Tlie  Story  of  Jesus  Told  tor  Little  Children,"  Ulas- 
trateil  in  color  by  Atme  Batchelor,  has  been  issued  bv 
the  Doilge  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wenlworth  F.  Stewart's  little  monograph,  "The 
Evangelistic  Awakening"  (Jennings  Sc  Graham),  is  a 
discussion  of  the  reliaiuus  outlook  ot  to-day,  baaed  on 
"the  laboratory  notes  ot  an  expert." 

The  Crowells  have  issued  a  new  edition,  with  a 
frontispiece  portrait,  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot's  "  The 
Happy  Life,"  which  is  a  striking  parallel  t«  CbarlflB 
Wagner's  ''Simple  Life,"  published  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  latter.  As  in  the  now  famous  volume  of  the 
French  pastor,  so  In  this  book  on  the  president  of  Har- 
vard is  expounded  the  philosophy  ot  the  lUa  that  fa 
worth  the  living. 
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Among  tbe  other  religions,  etbicitt,  and  philosopb' 
ical  publications  ot  the  season  are:  "The  Melody  of 
God's  Love"  (Crowell),  by  Oliver  Huckel ; "  Good  Thiags 
and  Graces"  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Isabel  Goodhue: 
"A  Modem  Miracle:  Psj-chic  Power  Mude  Plain'' 
(Grafton  Press),  by  Corrilla  Banister;  hdiI  "Com- 
mands"  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.),  by  Agnes  Greene  Pouter. 

Prof.  Harald  HOffdiog,  ot  Copenhagen,  who,  accord- 
iog  to  Prof.  William  James,  ia  "one  of  tbe  wiseat  as 
veil  as  one  ot  the  most  learned  of  living  philosophers," 
bns  summed  np  his  philosopbicnl  views  in  a  little  vol- 
ume, under  tbe  title  "The  Problems  of  PbflOBophy." 
A  transUtion  from  the  Danish  by  Galen  M,  Fisher, 
with  a  preface  by  Prof.  William  James,  has  beeu  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillaus. 

"A  Modern  Symposium,"  by  G.  Lowes  DickinHon," 
author  of  "Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official."  comes 
from  the  press  of  McClure,  Phillips.  It  consists  of  n 
aeries  of  views  of  life  according;  to  the  philosophies  of 
typical  IndivIdnalitieB, — an  artist,  a  poet,  a  politician, 
a  man  of  science,  a  journalist,  n  business  man,  and  a 
gentleman  of  leisure. 

The  Barrows  lectures,  delivered  by  President  Hall  in 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Japan  during  the  years  IWe  and  1B03, 
have  been  published  in  a  single  volume,  under  the  title 
"Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Eiperience" 
(Chicago  ;  University  of  Chicago  Press). 


men  and  economists  have  failed.  Tbe  writers  of  Action, 
who  are — or  ought  to  be — Daturally  students  of  charac- 
ter, are  often  better  Acted  to  interpret  racial  character- 
istics than  are  the  discussive  writers.  Tbisia  well  illus- 
trated in  the  excellent  novel  "Zal "  (Century),  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  which  is  a  pen  picture  of  the  impressions  and 
snfferingsof  a  Polish  musician  who  comes  to  this  coun- 
try and  Btmggles  for  years  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
nupropitious  sarroundings.  Of  alt  the  races  formin;:  a 
large  proportion  of  onr  American  cities,  particularly 
New  York,  the  Poles  have  probably  been  the  least  un- 
derstood. Mr.  Hughes'  novel  gives  us  a  sympathetic 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  Polish  character.  The 
very  title,  "Zal,"isa  Polish  word,  almost  untranslat- 
able, but  thoroughly  descriptive  of  Polish  temperament. 
The  story  moves  swiftly,  and  the  pages  which  bring  out 
character  are  excellent.  This  book  cannot  fail  to  be 
valuable  If  read  carefully  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  assimilation  of  alien  peoples  in  this  country. 

A  work  of  a  different  order,— a  blend  of  history  and 
romance, — is  "The  Missourian,"  tbe  first  book  of 
Eogeoe  P.  Lyie,  Jr.  (Doubleday,  Page).  That  "The 
Missourian"  is  destined  to  receive  the  henrty  sup- 
port of  competent  critics  and  readers  is  not  open  to 
doubt.  It  is  a  book  of  epic  breadth  and  epic  power, 
dealing  with  great  affairs  In  a  worthy  spirit.  The  cen- 
tral theme  of  "The  Missourian"  is  the  fall  ot  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  and  the  tragic  last  days  and  end  of  Maxi- 
■nilian.  Witnesnes  and  actors  in  these  events  are  Din 
DrLscoll,  the  Missourian,  late  lieutenantM^olonet  in  Joe 
Shelby's  brigade  of  Confederate  daredevils,  and  Jacque- 
boe  d'Aumerle,  charming  emissary  from  Napoleon  III. 
to  the  Mexican  courL  Mr.  Lyle  pOBsesBes  true  creative 
vision  and  power.  The  characters  wbom  he  brings 
upon  bis  epic  stage  are  many,  and  are,  without  ex- 
ception, entirely  Indivldaal  and  convincing,  and  the 
bumtiig  land  of  Mexico  glimmers  before  the  reader's 
eyes.    Mr,  Lfle  rmchee  bla  highest  point  ot  literarj 


in  the  description  of  the  last  days  and  hours 
ot  "  Prince  Max."    He  has  grasped  all  the  significance 

of  that  tragedy,  and  communicates  it  to  us.  But  "The 
Missourian"  is  not  a  book  that  can  be  discussed  with 
any  approach  to  adequacy  in  a  tew  lines. 

"  The  Maid  ot  Japan  "  (Holt]  is  a  small  volume,  taste- 
fully bound  and  attractive  in  its  malte-up.  The  tale  is 
prettily  told  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Frazer,  though  the  old  one 
of  the  foreigner's  love  for  the  Japanese  maid.  Many  of 
tbe  situations  are  cleverly  handled,  and  throughout  the 
book  one  certainly  is  Impressed  with  the  real  spirit  of 
Japan.  In  other  words,  the  local  color  of  tbe  story  is 
well  interpreted,  and  with  the  eye  ot  a  lover  ot  beauty 
and  harmony. 

One  of  the  strong  novels  of  the  season,  which  has  ft 
psychological  as  well  as  political  interest  attaching  to  it, 
besides  beingagood  story,  IsGustAve  F.  Mertin's  "The 
Storm  Signal  "(Bobbs- Merrill).  It  is  a  story  ot  South- 
ern life,  in  which  tbe  negro  problem  is  presented  in  a 
new  way,  with  a  new  suggestion  for  solution.  The 
author  wields  a  facile  pen,  and  In  some  scenes,  notably 
the  situation  In  the  Macon  court-house,  becomes  a 
"  word  la.sher  "  of  great  power  and  picturesque  virility. 
The  character  of  the  old-time  negro  is  graphically  de- 
scribeil,  and  the  author  shows  a  keen  psycbological 
Insight.    The  book  has  n  vital  message  for  our  times. 

A  few  of  the  other  works  of  fiction  worthy  of  notice 
which  escaped  our  general  review  last  month  are  :  "The 
Ballingtons"  (Little,   Brown),   by   Frances  Squire,  a 
strong  story  of  married  life,  the  interest  centerfng  in 
the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  wife,  her  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  her  own  soul,  and  presenting  a  climax  of 
ethical   oud   practical  slgniBcance;    "Captains  All" 
(Scribners),   by    that 
inimitable  humorist, 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  in  Mr. 
Jacobs'     best     vein, 
cbieHy  describing  dif- 
ferent phases  of  Lon- 
don lite  and  showing 
excellent    literary 
workmanship; 
"Land   Ho!"    (Har- 
pers), by  Morgan  Bol)- 
ertson,     a     rattling, 
r.i using,    salty   story 
ot    the   sea,    full   of 
humor   and   pathos; 
"Miss  Desmond" 
(Macmillan),byMary 
Van  Vorst,  a  series  ot 
impressions  ot  teml- 
AC0B8.  n'"^  human  nature, 

strung  on  the  thread 
of  a  charming  love-story  which  develops  during  an 
automobile  tour  in  Swltierland  and  France  and 
reaches  its  climax  In  a  New  England  garden  ;  "  Seffy  " 
(Bobbs-Merrlll),  by  John  Luther  Long,  a  little  comedy 
of  country  manners  in  a  backwoods  American  district, 
— very  charmingly  printed,  and  illustrated  in  color  by 
C.  D.  Williams:  "Hearts and  Masks"  (Bobbs-Merrlll), 
by  Harold  MacGrath,  with  illnstrations  hy  Harrison 
Fisher  ;  two  new  editions  ot  old  but  famous  novels— 
"Romona"  (Little,  Brown),  the  old  favor4te  of  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson,  a  well-printed  and  illnstrated  edition 
kaown  as  the  Pasadena  edition,   and  (3)  ^  nprlnt  of 
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"Cbarlotte  Temple,"  by  Susanna  Haswell  Rowbod 
(Funk  &  WaKualls),  from  the  first  American  edition, 
ITM,  corrected,  revised,  iliuatrated  in  half-tone,  with  an 


(Author  of '■  Char 


bistortcal  and  biographical  introduction,  bibliography, 
and  notes,  by  Francis  W.  Halsey.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  ths  one-hundredth  edition  of  "Charlotte  Temple." 


St.  Wlcholfw,  have  been  Issued  bj  the  Century  Company 

in  attractive  typographical  form,  with  illustrations. 
These  are:  "  Indian  Stories,"  "Colonial  Stories,"  "Rer- 
olutionary  Stories,"  "Civil  War  Stories,"  and  "Our 
Holidays."  Some  names  well  known  in  literature  are 
attached  to  these  stories,  and  in  this  present  form  they 
furnish  an  excellent  and  attractive  method  by  which  to 
present  history  to  young  people. 

The  "Oak-Tree  Fairy  Book"  is  a  new  collection  of 
laTorite  fairy  stories,  edited  by  Clifton  Johnson  and 
llluBtrated  by  Willard  Bonte.  It  bears  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  same  bouse  publishes  the  works  of  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  including  those  famous  stories,  "Little  Men" 
and  "Little  Women,"  with  exquisite  drawings  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens  and  other  popular  illustrators  of  child- 
hood  and  youth.  In  the  eight  volumes  making  up  the 
Bet  there  are  eighty-four  full-page  pictures. 

One  of  the  "Children's  Favorite  Classics"  series 
(Crowell)  is  F.  Jameson  Rowbotham's  "Tales  from 
Plutarcb."  These  tales  are  well  selected,  retold  in  mod- 
em language,  and  the  volume  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, with  a  colored  frontispiece. 


BOOKS  OP  VARIED  INTEREST. 
Some  of  the  most  cliarmlng  commentaries  on  Lon- 
don life  and  people  are  to  be  found  In  William  Dean 

Howells'  latest  reminijicent  volume,  "London  Films" 
(Harpers).  This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  con- 
nected, although  rather  rambling,  chats  in  Mr.  How- 
ells' happiest  vein  about  his  recent  extended  visit  to 
London.  He  contrasts,  in  his  own  illuminating  and 
hamorous  style,  English  and  American  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  and  London.  Nothing  is  too 
insignificant  (or  his  charming  literary  tonch, — not  even 
the  London  cabs  or  the  sights  and  noises  of  London 
streets.    The  volume  is  illustrated. 

The  last  four  numbers  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Little 
Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great  Scientists  "  are  devoted 
to  Linnsiis,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Wallace. 

A  very  attractive  little  brochure  has  been  issued  by 
the  Pren%a,  the  great  metropolitan  daily  of  Bueuos 
Ayres,  to  commemorate  the  celebration  of  its  thirty- 
fifth  birthday.  This  brochure,  which  is  in  French  and 
handsomely  illustrated,  contains,  besides  a  description 
o(  the  broad  scale  upon  which  La  Prensa  is  conducted 
and  the  various  enterprises  in  which  it  is  Interested, 
a  number  of  letters  ol  congratulation  from  periodicals 
ail  over  the  world, 

A  new  and  revised  "Commercial  Geography"  has 
bean  prepared  for  the  American  Book  Company  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  Uillled  States  Geo- 
logical Survey ;  Mr.  KarlL.  Garrison,  principal  of  the 
Morgan  School,  Washington,  and  Dr.  Edvfln  J.  Hous- 
ton, of  Princeton.  Tbls  volume  is  prepared  in  t«xt- 
book  form,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  with  maps,  dia- 
grams, and  descriptive  illustrations. 

A  clean-cut,  authoritative  little  exposition  ia  Dr. 
Harvey  B.  Bashore'a  "Sanitation  of  a  Cotintry  House" 
(John  Wiley  &  Sons).  Mr.  Bashore,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Islnspectorforthe  Slate  board  of  health  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  already  written  a  work  of  reputation 
on  the  same  subject,  "  The  Outlines  of  Rural  Hygieue." 
He  divides  his  book  into  six  chapters,  entitled  ;  "The 
Jjocation,"  "The  House,"  "The  Water  Supply,"  "The 
Disposal  of  Waste,"  "The  Surroundings,"  and  "The 
Summer  Camp."  Suggestive  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams add  value  to  the  practical  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  Dr.  Bashore  has  made  clear  and  in- 
teresting. 

A  study  of  our  relations  to  Haiti,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  policy  of  the  present  administratloQ, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  A.  Fermin,  formerly  secretary 
of  state  finance  and  commerce  of  Haiti,  and  now  one 
of  the  officials  of  public  instruction  of  that  republic, 
under  the  title  "President  Roosevelt  oC  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Haiti."  Mr.  Fermin  coun- 
sels his  fellow-countrymen  that  they  make  friends  with 
the  North  American  republic,  because,  Eks  he  says, 
"  Haiti  hat  nothing  whatsoever  to  fear  from  President 
Roosevelt."  Mr.  Fermln's  reading  of  history  wonld 
seem  to  be  that  of  a  diplomat  and  a  scbolor.  His 
French  is  that  o(  a  Parisian. 

A  number  of  the  best  pictures  and  comments  from 
"Life"  on  automobiles  and  the  fun  (^)  of  poHsesslng 
them  have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  neat  little 
volume  by  T.  Y.  Crowell. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


•  Tbpae   who  were   breathing  the  at- 

«>(*•       inmphera  of  Washington  last  month, 

Prul^tmt.      ^j,-  tijogg   .^[lo    topjj    tijgjj.    views    ex- 

cloKivelj  from  the  newspapers  of  New  York, 
might  veil  have  thought  that  the  President  of 
the  United.  States  had  lost  prestige  and  support, 
and  was  indeed  in  sorry  luck.  Criticism  and 
opposition  seemed  to  beset  him  in  every  direc- 
tion-. The  Senate  was  supposed  to  be  hostile, 
the  Home  ww  insurgent,  and,  in  short,  every- 
thing had  tamed  against  the  Freeident's  plans 
and  polioieB.  The  sugar  and  tobacco  interests 
were  going  to  defeat  the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 


Sesate:  "Her.  Dnole,  come  qolok.  Looke,  see  wbat  the 
wrrtble  Toddy  haa  done  now— Panama— silver  coinage— 
Santo  DnmlDgan  treatr—awful— wowIH" 

UnCLA  Sam:   "Say,  I'm  not  bait  so  much  Interested  Id 
wbat  Teddr  baa  done  aa  In  what  Ton  are  not  doing." 
From  tlie  JournaKUlDneapolla) . 


Confidtn, 


The  obstructionists  and  defamers  were  going  to 
show  that  the  President's  proceedings  in  Pana- 
ma had  been  both  unlawful  and  scandalous- 
The  mining  interests  and  the  railroads  had  con- 
spired to  defeat  the  Statehood  bill.  The  railway- 
rate  bill  was  doomed  through  the  influence  of 
the  transportation  lobby.  The  Santo  Domingo 
treaty  was  going  to  fail  in  the  Senate  ;  the  for- 
est reserves  bill  was  to  be  side-tracked  ;  the  con- 
sular i-eform  bill  was  to  be  emasculated.  Petty 
incidents  relating  to  the  President's  orders  or 
remarks  were  misstated  or  exaggerated,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  denounced  as  a  tyrant,  curb- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press  and  trampling  on 
the  liberties  of  the  individual. 

o.,t„.  The  fact  is,  that  the  popular  opinion 
of  President  Roosevelt  has  not 
changed.  This  is  a  large  country, 
with  many  millions  of  thoughtful  people  in  it ; 
and  those  who  are  unselfishly  desiring  the  public 
welfare  have  just  as  much  confidence  in  the 
President  to-day  as  they  had  six  months  ago. 
Certain  things  that  have  happened  in  New  York 
and  Washington  were  not  only  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  were  inevitable.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  thought  for  a  moment  that  powerful  and 
self-seeking  interests  would  have  surrendered 
their  positions  without  any  show  of  fight  merely 
out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity. 
The  country  knows  well  not  only  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  his  best,  but  that  he  is  doing  it  in 
a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  -  considered 
Tiianner.  Never  since  he  h^s  been  in  public  life 
lias  the  President  shown  greater  serenity,  stead- 
ier poise,  or  a  higher  fitness  for  his  tasks  than 
in  tho  present  session  of  Congress.  And  when 
this  long  session  is  ended  next  summer,  there 
will  be  results  in  the  way  of  legislation  that  will, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  justify  the  hopes  and  in- 
tentions of  the  people  who  elected  the  present 
Congress  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Roosevelt  policies. 
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ought  to  have  been  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  confirming  so  brilliant  an  appoint- 
ment. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
made  up  of  members  of  both  parties,  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Lane  is  not  a  Republican  should 
not  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
disqualification.  Meanwhile  the  Government  is 
working  as  efiectively  as  it  can  uniJer  present 
legislation  to  prevent  and  punish  the  granting 
of  railroad  rebates  and  other  forma  of  discrim- 
ination, and  the  railroads  themselves  are  now 
manifesting  a  wholly  unwonted  zeal  in  trying  to 
reform  their  own  methods  and  cease  from  law- 
breaking  practices.  Thus,  the  great  discusBion 
of  evils  in  railway  methods  that  President  Roose- 
velt more  than  any  one  else  has  brought  about 
is  already  having  very  salutary  results  in  antici- 
pation of  new  enactments.  The  railroads  tliem- 
eelves  will  be  much  better  off  when  the  business 
of  common  carriers  is  rid  of  its  worst  abuses. 

Cimmttciai  The  Philippine  tariff  bill,  which  had 
mithtiie     been  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed 

puiiippim:  for' two  weeks  or  more,  was  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Janoary  16. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  the  Filipinos  the 
commercial  benefits  that  ought  to  go  with  their 
political  connection  with  this  country.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  measure  their  products  will  be 
admitted  without  the  payment  of  duties,  except- 


(WhoM  Mllwar  biU  meets  the  PreBldent's  views.) 

_.  Thus,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  advocacy  of  a 

Haiimtg  measure  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Wfoiur*.  jdiiroads  would  be  fairly  well  met  by 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  Dolliver  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  committee, — which  is  in 
substantial  accord  with  a  biil  that  will  probably 
be  reported  from  Mr,  Hepburn's  committee  in 
the  House.  The  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
country  is  so  clearly  behind  the  President  in  de-- 
manding  railway  legislation  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  will  fail  to 
deal  with  the  question  before  the  session  ends. 
It  is  obvious  that  very  much  must  depend  upon 
the  men  who  are  to  administer  the  improved 
legislation.  If  nothing  more  is  done,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  increased.  Some  weeks  ago  the  President 
appointed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, a  Democrat  in  politics,  a  man  of  culture 
and  high  character  who  has  served  as  city  at- 
torney of  San  Francisco,  and  has  been  the  nom- 
inee of  his  party  both  for  mayor  of  that  city 
and  for  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Lane  is  ex-, 
actly  the  sort  of  man  who  should  be  placed  on 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  there 


BON,  F&UIKI.IM  K.  t.ANB,  C 

(Appointed  by  the  President  a 


lember  of  the  Intentat* 
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iog  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice ;  and  upon  these 
three  articles  the  tariff  will  be  only  '25  per 
cent,  of  that  which  foreign  nations  have  to 
pay  under  the  present  law.  The  bill  as  passed 
accords  with  the  recommendations  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft.  The  vote  stood 
238  yeas  to  71  nays.  The  Democrats  for  the 
most  part  supported  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that, 
in  so  far  as  it  went,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
step  toward  free  trade.  Those  fighting  the  bill 
were  mostly  Republicans,  representing  opposi- 
tion on  several  grounds.  Thus,  Mr.  William 
Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  has  long  been  iiienti- 
fied  with  the  view  that  American  beet  sugar  in 
teresta  are  in  danger  from  favoiable  treatment 
of  Cuban  and  Philippine  cane  sugar  A  good 
deal  of  the  opposition,  however,  as  led  by  Rep 
resentative  Babcock,  of  Wisconsin  and  others 
sepms  to  have  been  dne  to  a  different  set  of  mo 
tives,  and  to  be  directed  not  so  much  agamst 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill  as  against  some  other 
administration  policies.  It  le  to  he  expected 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  the  Philippme  bill  and 
that  we  shall  thus  have  taken  a  step  of  great 
importance  in  the  completion  of  our  Philippine 
policy,  and  one  which  must  have  also  some  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  our  future  treat- 
ment of  tariff  questions. 

„.  ^  The  real  opposition  to  the  policies  of 
aatt-  and  the  administration  is  organized  for 
jkrifAim:  ^^  purpose  of  defeating  the  State- 
hood bill,  weakening  the  proposed  railroad-rate 
legislation,  and  making  confusion  in  the  Panama 
Canal  boainees.  The  Statehood  bill  proposes  to 
admit  two  new  States,  one  of  tliem  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Other  to  comprise  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  opposition  comes  from  thoroughly 
Mlfiflh  private  interests,  some  of  which  pertain  to 
NevUexico,  but  most  of  them  to  Arizona.  These 
interests  ftre  to  wealthy  and  so  powerful,  and  have 
bees  Torklng  so  skillfully,  that  some  of  the  men 
arrayed  in  Congrees  against  the  President's  pol- 
icy are  probably  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  motives  of  those  who  have  persuaded  them 
to  take  the  so-called  "insurgent"  stand.  For  ex- 
ample, some  o{  the  largest  of  the  copper  and  other 
mining  properties  of  Arizona  are  controlled 
by  men  who  reside  in  the  North  and  West,  and 
who  have  great  influence  with  certain  North- 
em  and  Western  Congressmen.  Thus,  it  would 
probably  be  found  on  close  inquiry  that  a  large 
number  of  the  Republican  members  who  are 
opposing  the  Statehood  bill  are  undertaking  to 
oblige  certain  people  who  have  requested  them 
to  help  in  the  scheme  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


(A  leader  at  the  Bepublloan  "  iDSorsents." ) 

.tr/iona's  -^^  *  separate  Territory,  Arizona  is 
Future  In  Che  in  many  respects  absolutely  con- 
Baiance.  trolled  by  great  corporation  interests. 
If  it  could  be  admitted  as  a  separate  State,  these 
interests  would  be  delighted  ;  but  if  it  cannot 
be  admitted  separately,  they  prefer  to  keep  it  in 
its  present  territorial  status.  This  sums  up  the 
whole  situation.  The  Democrats  as  a  body  op- 
pose the  Statehood  bill  for  a  different  reason  al- 
together. They  wish  to  multiply  Southwestern 
States,  on  the  theory  tliat  these  will  be  normally 
Democratic  ;  and  they  have  for  many  years  past 
in  their  platforms  absolutely  committed  them- 
selves to  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  separate  States.  But  this  is  not  a 
sound  position  to  take  in  making  permanent 
additions  to  the  group  of  sovereign  American 
commonwealths.  As  matters  stood  last  month, 
it  looked  veiy  much  as  if  Representative  Bab- 
cock and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Statehood 
bill  could,  by  uniting  with  the  Democrats,  defeat 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  administration.  There 
was  some  excitement  at  Washington  over  the 
statement  that  the  President  had  in  conversation 
directly  charged  that  the  copper-mining  com- 
panies and  other  corporations  were  making  im- 
proper use  of  money  and  shares  of  stock  to  in- 
fluence Congressional  action.  This  was  promptly 
denied  by  the  President.     It  is  true,  however, 
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that  it  is  very  widely  believed  that  these  cor- 
poratioDB  have  been  far  from  scrupulous  in  the 
methods  employed  by  them  to  defeat  ihe  State- 
hood bill,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  groBs 
and  direct  bribery.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Statehood  bill  is  right  and  advisable  in  itself, 
and  that  aelfish  private  interestB  are  working 
strenuously  to  defeat  it  ior  reasons  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

^1  The  country  at  large,  underBtanding 

Obstrycting  Bomev^hat  of  the  sourcea  of  the  cur- 
tit  Gam,  rent  attempts  to  discredit  and  thwart 
.  the  PreBident's  policies,  will  not  be  aurprised  at 
anything  that  may  be  said  regarding  what  has 
thus  far  been  done  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Three  facta  may  be  asaerted  ;  (1)  We  have  en- 
tered npon  a  gigantic  undertaking  ;  (2)  we  have 
made  the  President  responsible  for  it ;  (3)  there 
have  been  no  mistakes  that  need  arouse  sus- 
picion or  cause  anxiety.  The  original  form  of 
the  Canal  Commission  was  not  well  adapted  to 
produce  results.  The  President  reorganized  the 
commisBton  in  Buch  a  way  as  to  make  it  more 
effective.  He  took  steps  to  provide  for  a  stable 
currency  on  the  Isthmus,  because  this  was  a 
necessary  business  proceeding.  There  are  ob- 
structionists in  the  Senate  who  criticise  the 
President  for  having  done  these  things  well, 
because  they  hold  that  he  did  them  without 
specific  authority  of  law.  What  the  President 
has  been  trying  to  do  has  been  to  exercise  in 
good  faith  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  to 


-Prom  the  Beeord-HeraW  (CUoaifo). 


ith  the  work  at  Panama.  And  he  has 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  greater  author- 
ity included  the  less.  In  other  words,  since 
the  law  has  given  him  full  authority  to  pro- 
coed,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  his  authority 
includes  the  right  to  do  those  things  in  detail 
that  are  indiBpensable  to  the  main  undertaking. 
There  will  he  canal  investigations  and  inter- 
minable criticism  at  Washington,  but  the  pub- 
lic may  rest  assured  that  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Taft,  Chief  -  Engineer  Stevens,  and 
Chairman  Shouts  of  the  Canal  Commission,  with 
Judge  Magoon  as  minister  to  Panama  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  canal  zone,  are  doing  their  work 
with  rare  intelligence  and  fidelity.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  very  lucky,  indeed,  to 
have  this  canal  undertaking  in  such  competent 
hands.  Congress  has  a  perfect  right  to  investi- 
gate and  criticise,  and  it  has  unquestionably  the 
power  both  to  obstruct  the  canal  work  and  to 
stop  it  altogether.  But  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  understand  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  serious  criticism,  and  that  if  the 
canal  work  does  not  proceed  henceforth  with 
great  rapidity,  it  will  be  Congress  and  not  the 
President  that  should  be  blamed.  In  the  not 
very  distant  future  tliere  will  be  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  canal  should  be  at  sea-level 
or  be  built  with  locks. 

There  have  been  fresh  disturbances 
of  a  revolutionary  sort  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  the  critics  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  to  make  fresh  attacks  upon 
the  President's  policy  witb  respect  to  that  island 
republic.  But  those  who  care  to  examine  the 
facta  in  their  true  bearings  will  hardly  fait  to 
see  that  the  recent  turmoil  only  adds  fresh 
arguments  to  the  demand  for  a  ratification  of 
the  pending  treaty.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  have  the  matter  clearly  in  mind,  it 
should  be  explained  that  under  temporary  ar- 
rangement with  Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States 
is  administering  the  principal  custom  houses, 
paying  about  half  of  the  revenue  into  the  Do- 
minican treasury,  and  applying  fhe  other  half 
to  the  paying  off  of  indebtedness  which  was 
threatening  to  subject  Santo  Domingo  to  foreign 
seizure  anil  control.  The  treaty  to  which  we  have 
referred  was  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  present  plan  and  policy  stable  until  the 
objects  in  view  should  be  accomplished.  There 
are  several  impoi-tant  reasons  why  the  treaty 
should  be  confirmed.  In  the  first  place,  this 
arrangement  makes  for  peace  and  harmony. 
Without  it,  revolutionary  factions  wouM  con- 
tend for  tlie  control  of  the  custom-houses,  out- 
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eide  obligations  would  be  disregarded,  and  war 
Eliipafrora  America  and  Europe  would  inevitably 
Lake  posBussion.  If  European  warsbipe  assumed 
control,  there  would  be  great  iriction  and  diB 
turbaoce  in  Santo  Domingo,  while  in  tlie  United 
States  there  would  be  much  solicitude  on  the 
score  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  The  present  and 
pending  arrangement  is  an  amicable  one  all 
around.  It  encourages  Santo  Domingo  to  settle 
down  like  Cuba  to  constitutional  government. 
It  obviates  the  danger  of  European  intcrvon 
lion.  It  saves  the  Monroe  Doctiine  from  vio 
lation.  Experience  even  under  the  temporary 
protocol  shows  liow  feasible  the  arrangement 
is.  and  how  valuable  a  service  our  govern 
ment  can  render  to  a  neighbor  while  conferring 
beneflts  upon  all  other  interests  concerned.  It 
is  truly  conservative  and  meets  every  test  of 
common  sense.  There  will  be  strong  attempts 
(ID  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate  to  prevent 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  ratification. 
Vet  the  matter  is  not  one  for  parly  division, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  intelligent  and  patriot- 
ic Senators  can  withstand  the  convincing  argu 
ments  that  Secretary  Root  presents  in  favor  ot 
our  continued  oversight  ol  Dominii-an  finances. 

*tS'ik'  There  is  always  an  element  in  the 
waneeo  Senate  that  will  oppose  on  legal  and 
CenfirtoM.  constitutional  grounds, — or  else  upon 
a  basiB  of  doctrine  and  theory, — almost  anything 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  finds 
it  expedieot  to  do  in  its  relationships  with  other 
countnes.  Senator  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ability  and  learning,  who  finds  himself 
intellectually  antagonbtic  to  all  of  the  adminis 
tratioD's  foreign  policies.  From  Senator  Bacon's 
standpoint,  it  is  not  for  us  to  harmonize  tbe  situ-' 
ation  in  Santo  Domingo.  Last  month  he  found 
It  particularly  objectionable  that  we  should  have 
sent  representatives  to  tbe  conference  at  Al- 
geciras,  in  Spam,  which  assembled  on  the  joint 
mitiative  of  Germany  and  France,  to  discuss 
tbe  internal  and  external  aflairs  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  no  important  interests  at  stake  in  Morocco, 
and  that  we  should  be  extremely  unwise  to  at 
tempt  to  play  a  leading  rSle  in  a  delicate  situa- 
tion involving  tbe  future  balance  of  political  in- 
fluence on  either  shore  of  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea 
But  all  this  our  administration  understands  very 
well  ,  and  our  representatives  at  the  Moroc- 
can conference  will  take  no  improper  steps, 
nor,  indeed,  will  they  do  anything  at  all  sig- 
nificant without  express  authority  from  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
programme  of  .  the  conference  was  carefully 
limited  in  advance,  and  its  purposes  were  such 


tliat  representatives  of  the  United  States  could 
be  present  witliout  embarrassment  or  without 
violation  of  our  fixed  policy  as  respects  aloof  n ess 
from  European  affairs.  Mr.  Henry  "White,  our 
ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Gummere,  who  la 
our  diplomatic  representative  in  Morocco,  were 
instructed  by  tbe  President  to  attend  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference.  They  will  abstain  from  taking 
any  contentious  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  or  other  countries 
having  divergent  interests.  In  a  quiet  and  pas- 
sive fashion,  and  without  obtrusion,  our  dele- 
gates may  be  able  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
harmony.  A  war  between  France  and  Germany 
over  Morocco,  or  over  any  other  bone  of  conten- 
tion, would  cause  a  stupendous  disturbance  ot 
our  business  interests.  We  are  justified,  there- 
fore, if  we  proceed  with  due  discretion,  in  help- 
ing to  harmonize  the  Moroccan  situation. 


siati-  Secretary  Boot,  meanwhile,  has  va- 
Oeparinirnt  Hous  qucstions  upou  his  hands  that 
■  .  are  of  much  more  direct  consequence 
than  tbe  adjustment  of  minor  difTerencee  about 
Morocco.  Ho  finds  himself  conlronted  with  a 
very  difficult  situation  in  Venezuela,  now  that 
France  has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
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President  Castro's  governineut.  General  reck- 
lesaness  of  consequences  has  seeihed  to  prevail 
io  all  that  is  done  at  Caracas.  It  has  been  re- 
ported tiiat  Venezuela  would  possibly  abstain 
from  sending  reprcsontativos  to  the  I'Bn-Ameri- 
can  conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  during  the  com- 
ing summer.  Mr.  Hoot  is  giving  forethought 
to  this  conference,  and  is  showing  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  ability  ami  character  of  the  Latin- 
Ameriran  diplomats  at  Washington  and  of  their 
government  leaders  at  home.  A  great  step  will 
have  Ijcen  accompliahed  when  the  liest  minds  in 
Brazil,  in  the  Argentine,  and  in  Chile  understand 
how  friendly  our  real  attitude  is  toward  tliose 
republics,  and  how  completely  our  policii^a  are 
in  accord  with  their  proiier  aspirations.  .Mr. 
Root  is  l^ringing  Jiis  orgauiKinj;  ability  to 
bear  upon  the  improvement  of  the  State  Do- 
partment  and  of  the  dijiloiiiatir  mid  consular 
aervice  nt.all  points.  His  measuri'  fur  tlie  ri'or- 
ganiziition  of  the  consuliir  service,  exphiiiied  in 
these  pages  last  montJi,  will  not  go  through  Con- 
gress in  its  original  form.  'I'hi-  chiuses  reipiir- 
ing  all  new  members  of  tlie  consular  service  to 
be  appointed  alter  e.xaminiitinn  to  tlie  verv  low- 
eat  grade,  with  no  (.i>iiortunity  for  t}io  better 
places  in  the  consular  service  e.xccpt  bv  prcimo- 
tion  npon  merit.  nfTered  too  radical  a  plan  for  im- 
mediate adoption.  XeverthelosB  Congress  seems 
likely  to  accept  the  c  I  ass  ili  cation  of  consulates 
and  the  grading  of  salaries.  The  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  can,  if  the  bill  should  jMisa, 


make  rules  for  their  own  guidance  in  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  so  that  the  reforms  de- 
sired could,  in  a  large  measure,  be  accomplished. 

Within  the  State  Department,  aev- 
DipartmtBt  eral  changes  liave  recently  been  an- 
"*"""■  nounced.  Mr.  Herbert  H.  D.  Peiroe, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  Third  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  has  been  named  for  the  post 
of  United  States  minister  to  Norway.  He  is  to 
be  succeeded  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton Wilson,  first  secretary  of  the  American 
legation  at  Tokio,  Japan.  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom, 
who  has  been  minister  to  Japan  for  several 
years,  has  been  appointed  ambassador  to  Brasil, 
to  succeed  Mr.  David  E.  Thompson,  of  Nebraska, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  transferred  from 
Brazil  to  the  position  of  ambassador  to  Mexico. 
The  transfer  of  Mr,  Edwin  V.  Morgan  from 
Korea  to  Havana  was  announced  last  month.  It 
was  announced  on  January  1 9  that  Gen,  Luke  E. 
Wright,  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  would  be 
our  first  ambassador  to  Japan — the  post  at  Tokio 
having  been  raised  to  the  highest  rank.  General 
Wright  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Tennes- 
see, and  a  Democrat,  His  long  service  at  Manila 
has  made  him  well  acquainted  with  aflairsin  the 
Far  East,  and  his  selection  for  the  Japanese  am- 
bassadorship is  meritorious  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  State  Department  loses  the  services  of  an 
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(Appointed 


I  Appointed  m 


a'rje  official  in  tlie  resignation  of  Judge  renfiekl, 
of  lu'liana,  from  the  office  of  Solicitor.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Professor  James  B.  Scott,  of  Co- 
hriiijia  TTniTereity  (New  York)  Law  Scliool. 
Mr.  CbBTles  Denby,  Jr.,  of  Indiana,  lias  lieon 
maile  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department. 


Ttlft 


While  Congress  deals  primarily  with 
tarifi  matters  as  relating  lo  the  rev- 
enue system  of  the  country,  the 
State  Department  has  also  to  consider  certain 
jliases  of  them,  because  tariS  questioos  in  these 
rommercial  times  have  more  to  do  than  any- 
tbing  else  with  friction  between  nations.  Thus, 
the  maintenance  of  the  "open  door"  in  China 
ind  Hanchuria  was  Tor  years  one  of  the  ^reat 
objects  of  American  diplomacy  ;  ami  the  "open 
door*'  ID  Morocco, — that  is  to  say,  equality  of 
ttriff  treabnent, — is  the  principal  question  really 
underlying  the  frictions  that  brought  about  the 
.\lgocirafl  conference.  The  only  thing  that  cvttr 
lerionaly  disturbed  our  relations  with  Russia 
vas  a  quflstion  of  the  interpretation  of  t)ie  law 
rektiag  to  the  tariil  on  sugar.  Tlie  greatest 
Ggjit  at.  Waabu^^n  last  year  had  to  do  with 
tlw  larttnatiirn  of  the  State  Department's  tariff 
tiM^  irith  Cnba.  A  number  of  reciprocity 
tade  tmatirB  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
Mnt  have  gathered  dust  in  the  Foreign  Hela- 
tinia  committee's  pigeon-holes,  the  Senate  being 
oiwilling  to  ratify  ihem.  We  are  about  to  face 
i'«rplezing  problem  in  the  effects  that  will  be 
priduced  by  the  new  German  tariff,  which  goes 


tter  to  !4or?Fiiy.}  (Appointed  nitilnKMiclcir  to  Mexico.) 

into  effect  on  March  lat.  We  export  a  great 
quantity  of  food  products  to  Germany  at  present, 
and  under  the  new  system  tliese  will  be  stibjected 
to  a  heavy  increase  of  custom  house  chargiis. 


ahaii  w>  ^^""^ly's  new  tariff  is  not  framed 
AiiBpt  a  in  the  spirit  of  hostility  to  Ameri- 
"■""  ^"''J'-^'  can  trade,  l.mt  simply  represents 
(iermany's  commercial  policy.  Countries  which 
make  trade  treaties  with  (rermany  get  the 
benefit  of  lower  rates.  Itut  if  our  State  De- 
partment should  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Germany  to  prevent  the  increased  charges 
upon  our  goods,  the  Senate  would  not  ratify  it. 
It  is  now  i>roposed  to  meet  the  situation  by 
adopting  at  Wasliington  the  simplest  form  of 
tnaximum  and  mininiiim  tariff.  Representative 
-McCleaiy,  of  Minnesota,  has  introduced' a  bill 
providing  that  nations  which  do  not  give  UB  their 
most  favorable  treatment  shall  have  their  goods 
subjected  in  our  custom -houses  lo  an  additional 
ta.Y  amounting  to  25  (>er  cent,  of  the  present 
Diiigley  rates.  Mr.  McCleary  thinks  that  this 
simple  expedient  would  save  us  from  Germany's 
new  maximum  tariff.  Senator  Lodge  proposes 
a  suiiievvliat  different  plan  of  maximum  and 
miiiimnin  tariff,  which  would  provide  for  reduc- 
tions of  the  Dingley  rates  as  well  as  for  increases. 
Xo  general  tariff  revision  is  contemplated  at 
Washington.  There  is  under  discussion  a  plan 
by  which  to  meet  hostile  foreign  tariffs  in  the 
case  of  those  countries  which  have  a  double  sys- 
tem of  srt-ealled  minimum  and  maximum  rates. 


(Who  propoeec  i 
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^^  Across  the  Channel  the  election  of  a 

at  Kama  new  French  President  has  come  about 
aiHiAbnaii.  ^^  quietly  and  peacefnlly  that  the 
event  was  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  last  month.  In  France,  aa  in  Eng- 
land, liberalism  tends  to  become  more  radical, 
while  radicalism  takes  on  somewhat  the  cast  of 
social  democracy.  These  political  trends  are  not 
in  keeping  with  extreme  militarism  or  with  in- 
ternational antipathies,  and  they  make  for  world 
peace.  "With  the  Algeciras  conference  on  hand, 
and  the  reasonable  ambition  to  protect,  develop, 
and  expand  French  interests  in  North  Africa. 
the  French  republic,  under  Falli4reBa8  President 
^nd  Rouvier  as  Prime  Minister,  will  have  no  de- 
sire to  seize  upon  the  fresh  trouble  with  Vene- 
zuela as  a  pretext  for  imperial  adventure  in 
Sonth  America.  The  sharp  diplomatic  rupture 
last  month,  resulting  in  the  expulston  of  the 
representative  of  France  from  Venezuela  and 
the  prompt  dismissal  of  the  Venezuelan  ehargS 
d'affaires  at  Paris  by  the  process  of  handing  him 
his  passports  on  January  IS,  was  indeed  startling. 
Incidents  like  this  sometimes  lead  to  war,  and 
the  French  Government  seems  to  have  suftered 
great  provocation.  If  Venezuela  were  in  the 
hands  of  sane  and  reasonable  men,  such  diffi- 
culties as  exist  could  be  straightened  out  liy  ar- 
bitration. But  Castro's  capricious  performances 
seem  to  be  more  those  of  a  madman  than  of  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  head  of  a  sovereign 
state.  There  was  every  reason  to  think  last 
month  that  whatever  steps  France  felt  obligetl 
to  take  in  support  of  her  riglits  and  her  dignity, 
her  government  would  use  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  jjiving  any  grounds  of  offense  to  the  United 
States,  and  would  not  in  any  way  violate  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


n  tariff  xyMtem.) 


IS  of  the  Lib- 
'  erals  and  Radicals  in  last  month's 
Amirica.  j^gngral  parliamentary  elections  in 
Great  Britain  carries  with  it  beyond  question  a 
complete  condemnation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
proposal  to  abandon  GreatBritain'spolicy  of  free 
trade.  The  remarkably  good  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  throughMr.  Balfour's  premiership,  ought 
to  be  not  only  continued,  but  increased  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Campbell- Bannerman. 
This  new  administration  contains  many  friends 
of  the  United  States  and  an  important  group  of 
men  like  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Morloy.  Mr.  John  Burns, 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  others  who  are  familiar  with 
our  institutions  and  widely  acquainted  in  this 
country.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  mother- 
country  is  concerned,  this  ought  to  be  a  favor- 
able time  for  attempting  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  be  hopod  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  here  and  the  Liberal  ministry  in 
Great  Britain  may  cooperate  to  promote  the 
world's  peace  and  progress.  The  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  highly  approved, 
and  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  it  is  likely  to 
be  done  by  Earl  Grey, 
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(Front  row.  froin  \ettUi  right:  James  W.  StevenBoD.  bridge  commlBBlouer ;  John  J.  DeUny.  corporation  counsel;  George  B. 
MoClellan.  mayor;  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingliara.  police  commissioner;  Francis  J.  Lantry,  commissioner  of  coirectlon. 
Back  row,  from  left  to  right ;  Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  health  commlsslonsr;  Edmond  J.  Butler,  tenement-house  com- 
missioner ;  William  B.  Ellison,  commlssloDer  ol  water-supply,  gas.  and  electricity ;  Moses  Herrman.  park  commissioner; 
John  A.BenseUcommlsflonerof  docks  and  ferries;  Frank  M.  O'Brien,  mayor's  private  secretary ;  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
commissioner  0 1  charities;  John  IT.  O'Brien.  Are  commlsHloner;  John  M.  W6odbury,  commissioner  ol  street  cleaning.) 

McClellan  was  determined  to  liave  &  military 
commisBioner,  for  lie  first  ofiered  the  place  to 
General  Chaffee.  New  men  of  good  reputation 
have  taken  charge  of  the  water  and  light,  dock, 
and  bridge  departments.  The  commissioners  in 
charge  of  street  cleaning,  tenement  houses,  and 
health  have  been  reappointed  on  the  ground  of 
merit.     Tammany  ie  not  well  pleased. 


The  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  on  en^ 
Wka  eteirn  tering  upon  his  second  term  as  mayor 
Mtwr^k.  ^f  fjg^  York  City,  made  a  good 
many  changes  in  the  heads  of  departments,  thus 
practically  confessing  tlie  fact  that  his  previous 
selections  were  not  up  to  tlie  mark.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  changes  lie  has  made 
are  for  the  better,  and  that  he  now  perceives 
clearly  that  hie  whole  political  future  depends 
upon  his  giving  New  York  a  good  administra- 
tion. The  moBt  conspicuous  of  the  new  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham 
as  head  of  the  Police  Department.  Jt  proved  a 
sQccessful  innovation  to  bring  in  an  outsider  of 
military  training  to  head  the  metropolitan  police 
force  when  General  Greene  was  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Mayor  Low,  although  General  Greene 
had  been  so  much  in  New  York  as  fairly  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  city.  Perhaps 
this  example  wa«  in  Mayor  McClellan's  mind. 
General  Bingham  is  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
army,  and  from  1S97  to  190;i  was  in  charge  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Washington, 
with    the    rank    of    colonel.     Evidently   Mayor 


The  circumstances  under  which  great 
Monoiioiy  extensions  of  underground  railway 
In //ew  York,  facilities  were  expected  in  New  York 
have  been  wholly  changed  by  the  merging  of  the 
interests  of  the  two  groups  of  capitalists  who  were 
expected  to  bid  against  one  another  for  the  new 
underground  franchises.  The  elevated  railway 
system  had  some  time  ago  been  acquired  by  the 
Interborough  (the  subway  system).  The  vast 
congeries  of  surface  lines  forming  the  so-called 
Metropolitan  system,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Mr,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  was  planning  to  build  ex- 
tensive underground  lines,  and  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  Mr-  Paul  Morton  came  to  New  York 
to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Ryan.     Subsequently,  Mr. 
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energy.  To  begia  with,  the  Niagara  River  ia  a 
navigable  stream,  and  the  diversion  of  ita  wa- 
tere  might  be  opposed  at  Washington  on  thai 
groand.  In  the  second  place,  the  internation&l 
line  divides  the  river,  and  the  subject  is  properly 
one  for  diplomatic  treatment.  In  his  last  mes- 
sage, President  Roosevelt  commended  California 
for  having  presented  the  Yoaemite  Valley  to  the 
United  States- ^Government,  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  State 
of  New  York  should  turn  over  its  Niagara  Park 
as  a  national  reserve,  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  The  President  used 
the  following  sentence .  ■'  Nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  preservation  of 
Niagara  Falls  in  all  their  beauty  and  majesty." 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Civic  Association  are  important  bodies 
which  are  now  bestirring  themselves  in  ivhat  has 
become  a  very  urgent  need  for  action  if  irreparable 
harm  is  not  to  be  done  to  Niagara.  Not  to  elab- 
orate the  point,  it  can  be  asseirted  w-ith  confidence 
that  there  is  no  industrial  necessity  whatsoever 
for  the  destruction  of.  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pure  greed  and  rapacity.  From  the 
commercial  standpoint,  the  falls  as  an  object  of 
natural  beauty,  has  a  far  higher  value  tlian  the 
electrical  power  that  can  be  generated  by  the 
diversion  of  the  entire  Niagara  River.  The  fame 
of  Niagara  attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  this  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  trans- 
portation companies  as  well  as  to  the  innkeepers 
and  tradesmen  of  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
They  have  learned  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  that 
the  tourist  industry  is  the  moat  profitable  of  all. 
And  Niagara  Falls,  as  a  great  object  of  natural 
beauty,  is  much  more  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  tourist  industry  than  from  that  of 
the  development  of  motive  power.  But  apart 
from  commercial  considerations,  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  British 
and  Canadian  governments  should  join  with  our 
own  speedily  in  coming  to  the  rescue.  Here,  then, 
is  a  proper  subject  for  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Important  as  is  the  movement  for  the 


preservation  of  the  s 


!  beauty  of 


Niagara  Falls,  a  more  vital  impor- 
tance attaches  to  measures  for  the  creation  of 
forest  reserves  and  the  restoration  of  our  timber 
areas  in  mountainous  regions  unsuited  to  agri- 
cultjire.  Just  now  there  is  pending. in  Congress 
a  carefully- prepared  bill,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  establish  a  great  Appalachian  forest  re- 
serve in  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  States, 
and  a  splendid  reserve  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire.     The  bill  as  it  stands  has 


the  approval  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  it  was  indorsed  by  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  which  met  the  other  day  at  Washing- 
ton. Intelligent  men  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
business  and  the  lumber  industry  are  now 
heartily  in  favor  of  national  forest  reserves  and 
approve  this  particular  bill.  Its  passage  would 
require  an  appropriation  of  only  three  million  dol- 
lars, and  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  way  in 
which  public  money  could  be  so  wisely  expended. 
In  due  time  the  growth  of  timber  would  justify 
the  cutting  each  year  of  a  certain  number  of 
trees  without  harm  to  the  forest,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  a  fair  return  upon  its  in- 
vestment, while  the  effect  of  the  restored  forests 
upon  water-supply  and  climatic  conditions,  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  incidental  considerations, 
abundantly  justify  the  advocates  of  this  bill. 
We  do  not  often  propose  to  our  readers  that 
they  should  try  to  influence  their  own  represent- 
atives in  Congress  in  a  particular  measure  by 
writing  letters,  but  in  this  case  we  are  inclined 
to  suggest  that  those  who  believe  in  the  advan- 
tages of  an  American  national  forest  policy 
would  do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  their  re- 
spective Members  of  Congress  to  the  desirability 
of  supporting  the  bill  for  these  Eastern  reserva- 
tions. We  should  like  also  to  speak  a  timely 
word  in  behalf  of  the  efforts  of  wise  and  patri- 
otic people  in  California  to  preserve  some  of  the 
marvelous  groves  of  great  trees  that  are  among 
the  most  wonderful  natural  features  of  America, 
and  that  are  endangered  by  the  demand  for  red- 
wood lumber. 

AKthraciit  '^'''®  tbrcB-year  period  for  which  pro- 
latoranit  visiou  was  made  in  the  antbnicite 
Capital,  pp^j  g[pj[£g  commission's  work  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  March.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  uneasiness  lest  there  should  be  an- 
other deadlock  between  the  mine-ownera  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  with  the 
result  of  another  serious  strike  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal-fields.  The  country  will  be  inclined 
to  hope  and  to  expect  that  President  Baer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  President  Mitchell,  on  the 
other,  may  find  some  basis  of  compromise  and 
agreement,  and  may  be  able  to  persuade  their 
associates  to  accept  such  plans.  Mr.  Baer  rep- 
resents even  larger  railway  and  coal-mining  in- 
terests now  than  he  did  three  years  ago,  while  Mr. 
Mitchell  remains  strong  in  the  confidence  of  the 
miners  and  keeps  the  good  opinion  of  the  cooittry.  ' 
Naturally,  the  miners  will  ask  for  a  recognition 
of  their  union,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  for 
other  concessions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thejr  tUI 
not  sacrifice  the  substance  for  the  shadow  afl  re- 
spects recognition.     In   practice  and  effect  the 
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j^jj^  In  Burveying  Latin- America  during 
dmrrican  the  fiPBt  weeke  of  1906,  we  note  that 
Affasr:  ^j^^  yg^,.  jugj  closed  was  one  of  un- 
usual -proBperity  in  the  matter  ot  our  com- 
merce with  most  South  American  countries, 
|iarticularly  Argentina,  that  we  are  entering  into 
new  and  important  relations  with  Brazil,  that  an 
incipient  rebellion  in  Ecuador  was  put  down 
quickly  in  the  early  days  of  January,  that  the 
Franco- Venezuelan  tenBion  continues,  and  that 
the  Ion j;- pending  Anglo-Cuban  commercial  treaty 
has  |>ractically  died  in  the  Cuban  Senate.  Thia 
brings  US  to  the  brief  rebellion  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. The  exact  origin  of  the  differences  between 
President  Carlos  Morales  and  his  cabinet,  under 
llie  leadership  of  Vice-President  Caceres,  is  not 
rlear.  On  December  25,  last,  however,  Morales 
lied  from  his  capital.  On  January  2,  General 
Kodrigues,  commander  of  the  Mol-ales  forces, 
attacked  the  town  of  Puerto  Plata  ;  but,  after 
two  days'  fighting,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
jroveroment  troops.  General  Rodriguea  and  two 
other  important  Morales  commanders  were  killed, 
anil  the  rebellion  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
Seiior  Cacerea  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  elected 
.\cting  President.  Morales  himself,  a  wounded 
anil  desperate  fugitive,  sought  refuse,  on  January 
\'l.  at  the  American  legation  in  Santo  Domingo 
L'ity,  Later,  on  the  same  day,  he  resigned  the 
presidency,  Vice-President  Cacerea  thus  becom- 
ing actual  President.  On  January  17,  a  treaty 
ot  peace  between  the  insurgent  generals  and  the 
government  was  signed  on  board  the  American 
cruiser  Yanker,.  and  the  revolution  was  formally 
tnJed  The  efTect  of  Morales'  flight  and  defeat 
upon  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  now  pending  at 
Wasliingion,  and  the  existing  agreement  under 
*l]ich  the  revenues  of  the  republic  are  being 
cijUected  and  in  part  deposited  in  New  York  for 
lie  republic's  creditors,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  paragraph. 

^I'tUbi  ^'  '^  many  years  since  so  animated 
j'-^mphin  a  political  campaign  in  Great  Britain 
"j'o"«.  1,^  marked  a  general  election  for 
Parliament.  A  very  radical  change  it  has 
W-n.  On  January  8,  the  "Khaki  Parliament,'" 
elteleil  in  1900,  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
Piriiament  summoned  to  meet  on  February  13, 
lije  interval  between  dissolution  and  reassem- 
bling being  the  shortest  permitted  by  law.  Im 
Qii^iiialety  upon  the  dissolution,  the  general  elec- 
lions  began  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
6D(J  continued  until  January  27.  The  general 
fesult  has  been  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liber- 
als, much  more  sweeping  than  bad  been  expected, 
thas  approving  by  popular  verdict  the  Camp- 
b«ll-BannermaD    ministry.      With    the    excep- 


tion of  the  seven  districts  in  Birmingham  City, 
where  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
Unionist  candidates  have  appealed  successfnlly 
to  the  manufacturing  sentiment  with  their  pro- 
tective -  tariff  ideas,  the  elections  have  been 
crushing  defeats  for  the  Conservaliv-e- Unionist 
candidates, — even  Conservative  London  "going 
Liberal."  By  January  20  the  figures  showed 
the  election  of  224  Liberals,  40  Laborites  (who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals), 
70  NationalJGts,  and  96  Unionists. 


4  «*n/  ""  ^^^""^  almost  certain  as  we  go  to 
PoiUicQi  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Review 
(nndii/tft.  j|jj||.  ^|jg  Liberals  and  Laborites  will 
have  a  clear  majority  sufficient  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Campbell -Banner  man  to  act  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Irish  vote.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  cabinet  were  triumphantly 
elected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  ot  the 
former  Conservative  ministry  were  defeated 
by  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
ing the  only  important  Conservative  leader  re- 
turned. Ex-Premier  Balfour  was  also  defeated, 
although  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  will  eventu- 
ally   be   found    for    him,    one    of    the    safely- 
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contributes  an  article  to  this  number  of  tlie 
Beview.  President  Harper  had  done  an  im- 
mense work  for  Chicago  in  the  creation  of  the 
great  university  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  his  loss  is  mourned  by  thousands  who 
knew  him  and  prized  his  friendship.  Mar- 
shall Field,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  New 
York  on  January  16,  was  Chicago's  most  rep- 
resentative business  man,  and  was  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  largest  dry-goods  merchant  in 
the  world.  His  name  was  everywhere  synony- 
mous with  business  integrity  and  honorable 
methods,  and  he  was  held  everywhere  in  high 
esteem  for  public  spirit  and  energy  and  for  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  All  three  of  the  Chicago  men  to  whom 
we  have  referred  were  known  throughout  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Dr.  Harper's  fame 
will  be  brightest  and  will  endure  through  the 
centuries  because  he  did  the  foundation  work  in 
creating  a  great  modern  uniTersity.  Mr.  Marahsll 
Field  will  be  remembered  as  a  typical  merchant 
prince  of  a  distinctively  industrial  age,  reputed 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune  of  |1S0,000,000, 
and  favorably  identified  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago  through  ihe  greater  part  of  the  city's 
history. 


The  South  lost  a  great  citizen  last 
Pragma  month  in  the  death  of  Chancellor 
m  tha  Soaih.  jjyj^  ^^^  eminent  lawyer  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  State  University  of  Georgia. 
We  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Revibw  a 
series  of  very  remarkable  articles  upon  the  con- 
temporary progress  of  the  South  in  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  They  are  worth  study- 
ing, and  the  facts  that  they  contain  justify  most 
cordial  congratulations  to  the  Southern  States 
upon  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
against  some  serious  obstacles,  most  of  which 
are  passing  away.  But,  after  all,  the  best  prod- 
uct of  any  State  or  region  is  its  men.  Chancel- 
lor Hill  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  training 
the  youth  of  Georgia  to  his  own  high  standards 
of  character  and  social  service.  Those  who  read 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  how  wonderfully 
Texas  is  developing  in  agriculture  and  trade 
should  turn  back  to  last  nlonth's  Review  and 
read  the  article  on  the  University  of  Texas,  with 
its  bright  prospects  under  its  new  president, 
Dr.  Houston.  The  two  things  most  typical  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present  day  are  its 
progress  in  economic  directions  and  its  great 
strides  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  these  two  things  go  hand  in  hand. 

SmtCM  Professor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
*  vitiiori  versity,  was  designated,  on  behalf 
'■""'""''"*"■  of  the  State  Department,  to  meet  at 
San  Francisco  last  month,  and  to  accompany 
across  the  country  two  distinguished  Chinamen, 
with  their  suites,  who  have  come  here  as  official 
commisaioners  to  study  industrial  conditions. 
Professor  Jenks'  long  stay  in  China  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monetary  Commission  has  made  him 
an  authority  upon  the  men  and  affairs  of  that 
empire.  TJie  head  of  the  commission  now  here 
is  his  Excellency  Tuan-Fang,  Viceroy  of  the 
provinces  of  Fu-Kien  and  Che-Kiang.  He  is  a 
great  scholar  and  connoisseur,  has  been  governor 
of  four  different  provinces,  and  on  many  other 
grounds  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
China.  His  associate,  Tai  Hung-tzu,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanlin  College  and  .a  Chinese  official 
of  great  attainments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these 
distinguisiied  men  may  be  appreciated  in  the 
United  States  and  treated  with  such  courtesy 
that  they  will  come  clearly  to  understand  that 
our  policy  of  excluding  coolie  labor  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  our  heartily  welcoming  Chinese 
scholars,  of&cials,  and  men  of  professional  and 
business  standing.  There  are  reasons  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  exceptional  efforts  on  the 
part  of  our  country  to  keep  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  the  educated  classes  in  China,  and 
no  opportunity  to  this  end  stiould  be  neglected. 
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^y^  In  surveying  Latin-America  during 
*mtrit»»  the  first  weeks  of  1006,  we  note  that 
■'■"*'  the  year  just  closed  was  one  of  un- 
iisuai  . prosperity  in  the  matter  of  our  com- 
merce with  most  South  American  countries, 
particularly  Argentina,  that  we  are  entering  into 
□ew  and  important  relations  with  Brazil,  that  an 
incipient  rehellion  in  Ecuador  was  put  down 
([uickly  in  the  early  days  of  Janizary,  that  the 
Franco- Venezuelan  tension  continues,  and  that 
the  long-pending  A  nglo-Cuban  commercial  treaty 
has  practically  died  in  the  Cuban  Senate.  This 
brings  us  to  the  brief  rebellion  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. The  exact  origin  of  the  difierences  between 
President  Carlos  Morales  and  his  cabinet,  under 
the  leadership  of  Vice-President  Cacercs,  is  not 
Klear.  On  December  25,  last,  however,  Moralea 
fled  from  his  capital.  On  January  '.*,  General 
Rodrigiics.  commander  of  the  Morales  forces, 
attacked  the  town  ot  Puerto  Plata  ;  but,  after 
two  days'  fighting,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
liovernment  troops.  General  Rodrigues  and  two 
other  important  Morales  commanders  were  killed, 
and  the  rebellion  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
Seiior  Caceres  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  elected 
Acting  President.  Morales  himself,  a  wounded 
and  desperate  fugitive,  sought  refnge,  on  January 
12.  at  the  American  legation  in  Santo  Domingo 
City.  Later,  on  the  same  day,  he  resigned  the 
presidency,  Vice-President  Caceres  thus  becom- 
ing actual  President.  On  January  IT,  a  treaty 
o[  peace  between  the  insurgent  generals  and  the 
government  was  signed  on  board  the  .-Vnierican 
cruiser  Yankee,,  and  the  revolution  was  formally 
ended  The  effect  of  Morales'  flight  and  defeat 
npoQ  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  now  ponding  at 
Washington,  and  the  existing  agreement  under 
which  the  revenues  of  the  republic  are  being 
collected  and  in  part  deposited  in  New  York  for 
ihe  republic's  creditors,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  paragraph. 

Tstubtmi  ^^  '^  many  years  since  so  animated 
T'.ummi  In  a  political  campaign  in  Great  Britain 
ingiant.  jj^  marked  a  general  election  for 
Parhament.  A  very  radical  change  it  has 
been.  On  January  8,  the  "Khaki  Parliament,'' 
elected  in  1900,  was  dissolved,  and  the  new 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  on  February  IS. 
the  interval  between  dissolution  and  reassem- 
bling being  the  shortest  permitted  by  law.  Im 
mediately  upon  the  dissolution,  the  general  elec- 
tions began  thronghout  the  United  Kingdom, 
Md  continued  until  January  27.  The  general 
result  has  been  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liber- 
iIb,  much  more  sweeping  than  had  been  expected, 
tbna  approving  by  popular  verdict  the  Camp- 
bell-Ban  nermaa    ministry.      With    the    exce]>- 


tion  of  the  seven  districts  in  Birmingham  City, 
where  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
Unionist  candidates  have  appealed  successfully 
to  the  manufacturing  bentiment  with  their  pro- 
tective-tariff ideas,  the  elections  have  been 
crushing  defeats  for  the  Conservative-Unionist 
candidates, — even  Conservative  London  "  goinn 
Liberal."  By  January  20  the  figures  showed 
the  election  of  224  Liberals,  40  Lahorites  (who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals), 
TO  Nationalists,  and  96  Unionists. 

It  seems  almost  certain  as  we  go  to 
FoiuicBi  press  with  this  Issue  of  the  Kcvitw 
lanmiKii.  ^ii^j  jj^g  Liberals  and  Lahorites  will 
have  a  clear  majority  sufficient  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  act  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Irish  vote.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  cabinet  were  triumphantly 
elected,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
former  Conservative  ministry  were  defeated 
by  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
ing the  only  important  Conservative  leader  re- 
turned. Ex-Premier  Balfour  was  also  defeated, 
although  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  will  eventu- 
ally  be  found    for    him,   one    of    the    safely- 


Showman  (to  htmselll :  "I  v..bu  suu 
protection  against  this  sort  of  thing." 
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38   an   jirtido    to    tliis  number  of    tlie 

Freeiiluut    Harper   had   done  an  im- 

ork  for  Chicago  in  the  croation  of  the 

liversity   of   which  he   was   the  head, 

loBs    ie   mourned    by    thousands    who 

.im    and    prized    his    friendship.       Mar* 

ield,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in    New 

n  January  16,  was  Chicago's  moat  rep- 

.tive   business  man,    and  was  frequently 

1  of  as  thu  largest  dry-guods  merchant  in 

jrld.     His  name  was  everywhere  aynony- 

witli    business    integrity    and    honorable 

)da,  and  he  was  held  everywhere  in  higli 

(n  for  public  spirit  and  energy  and  for  devo- 

to  the  advancement  of  the  great  city  of 

ago.    All  three  of  the  Chicago  men  to  whom 

nave  referred  were  known  throughout  this 

ntry  and  in  foreign  lands.    Dr.  Harper's  fame 

.  be  brightest  and  will  endure  through  the 

.turiea  because  he  did  the  foundation  work  in 

jating  a  great  modern  university.    Mr.  Marshall 

eld  will  be  remembered  as  a  typical  merchant 

ince  of  a  distinctively  industrial  age,  reputed 

I   have  amassed   a  fortune   of   J150,000,000, 

ad  favorably  identified    with    the    growth    of 

hicago  through  the  greater  part  of  the  city's 

istory. 


Pragtut     month  in   the    d 

'"'"•*""*■  Hill,  theeminem 
tlie  head  of  the  State  Un: 
We  publish  in  this  numb( 
series  of  very  remarkable  ai 
temporary  progress  of  the  S 
industry,  and  commerce.  Tl 
ing,  and  the  facts  that  they 
cordial  congratulations  to  1 
upon  what  they  have  teen 
against  some  serious  obstac 
are  passing  away.  But,  afte 
net  of  any  State  or  region  is 
lor  Hill  was  engaged  in  the 
the  youth  of  Georgia  to  his  i 
of  character  and  social  servi* 
in  this  number  of  the  Hevib 
Texas  ia  developing  in  agr 
should  turn  back  to  last  mi 
read  the  article  on  the  Unive 
its  bright  prospects  under 
Dr.  Houston.  The  two  thin 
the  United  States  in  the  p 
jirogreas  in  economic  direct 
strides  in  tlie  field  of  educati- 
for  ua  that  these  two  things  ( 


,  Somt  ChlB»t» 


XIiATB  KB.  COAM^ 


:ofessor  Jenke, 
versity,  was  deaij 
'/"''"""""■oi  the  State  Depa 
San  Francisco  last  u^onth,  i 
across  the  country  two  distinj 
with  their  suites,  who  have  cc 
commissioners  to  study  ind 
I'rofessor  Jenks'  long  stay  ii 
lier  of  the  Monetary  Cominias 
an  authority  upon  the  men  t 
empire.  Tlie  head  of  the  Con 
is  his  Excellency  Tiian-Fang 
]irovinces  of  Fu-Kien  and  Ch 
great  scholar  and  connoisseur, 
of  four  different  provinces,  ai 
((rounds  has  become  one  of  th 
China.  Ilia  associate,  Tai  Hi 
ber  of  the  Hanlin  College  and 
of  great  attainments.  It  is  t 
diatiugiiislicd  men  may  be  a' 
United  States  and  treated  wi 
that  they  will  come  clearly  to 
our  policy  of  excluding  coolie  1 
siatent  with  our  heartily  W€ 
scholars,  officials,  and  men  of 
business  standing.  There  at 
utmost  importance  for  except! 
part  of  our  country  to  keep 
good-will  of  the  educated  cli 
so  opportunity  to  this  end  s' 
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^j,^_  In  Burvejring  Latin- America  during 
*mtrie»H     the  first  weeks  of  1906,  we  note  that 

Affairt.  jjjg  ygjf  jjjgt  closed  was  one  of  un- 
usual .proBperity  in  the  matter  of  our  com- 
iiipree  with  most  Soutli  American  countries. 
l*rticularly  Argentina,  that  we  are  entering  into 
Qew  and  important  relations  with  Brazil,  that  an 
incipient  rebellion  in  Ecuador  was  put  down 
quickly  in  t!ie  early  days  of  January,  that  the 
t'ranco- Venezuelan  tension  continues,  and  that 
ihe  lonji-pending  Anglo-Cuban  commercial  treaty 
liHB  [Tactically  died  in  the  Cuban  Senate.  This 
brings  us  to  the  brief  rebellion  in  Santo  Domin- 
go. The  exact  origin  of  the  differences  between 
Fresiilent  Carlos  Morales  and  his  cabinet,  under 
[he  leadership  of  Vice-President  Cacnrcs,  is  not 
rlear.  On  December  25,  last,  however,  Morales 
fleil  from  hie  capital.  On  January  2,  General 
Kodrigiies,  commander, of  the  MoVales  forces, 
attacked  the  town  of  Puerto  Plata  ;  but,  after 
t«-o  days'  fighting,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
government  troops.  General  Rodriguea  and  two 
utber  important  Morales  commanders  were  killed, 
anu  the  rebellion  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
iSeiior  Caceres  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  elected 
.\cting  President.  Morales  himself,  a  wounded 
ami  desperate  fugitive,  sought  refuse,  on  January 
\'l.  ai  the  American  legation  in  Santo  Domingo 
l-'ity.  Later,  on  the  same  day.  he  resigned  the 
presidency,  Vice-President  Caceres  thus  becom- 
ing actual  President.  On  January  IT,  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  insurgent  generals  and  the 
government  was  signed  on  board  the  American 
cruiser  Yanlce'^,  and  the  revolution  was  formally 
enJed  The  effect  of  Morales'  flight  and  defeat 
upon  the  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  now  pending  at 
\\aslHngton,  and  the  existing  agreement  under 
which  the  revenues  of  the  republic  are  being 
collected  and  in  part  deposited  in  New  York  for 
the  republic's  creditors,  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  paragraph. 

't  Lb  ^^  '^  many  years  since  so  animated 
j-wmBh  in  a  political  campaign  in  Great  Britain 
fnj/ana.  j^^g  marked  a  general  election  foi- 
i*arliament.  A  very  radical  change  it  has 
Wn.  On  January  8,  the  "Khaki  Parliament,'' 
eifctB.i  in  1900,  was  dissolved,  and  tlio  new 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  on  February  lit. 
ti.e  interval  between  dissolution  and  reassem- 
bJ;Dg  being  the  shortest  permitted  by  law.  Im 
ini'dtately  upon  the  dissolution,  the  general  elec- 
tions Ijegan  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
Md  continued  until  January  27.  The  general 
result  has  been  a.  sweeping  victory  for  the  Liber- 
als, much  more  sweeping  than  had  been  expected . 
thus  approving  by  popular  verdict  the  Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman    ministry.      With    the    excej)- 


lion  of  the  seven  districts  in  Birmingham  City, 
where  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow- 
Unionist  candidates  have  appealed  successfully 
to  the  manufacturing  sentiment  with  iheir  pro- 
tective-tariff ideas,  the  elections  have  been 
crushing  defeats  for  the  Conservative-Unionist 
candidates, — even  Conservative  London  "  goinn 
Liberal."  By  January  20  the  figures  showed 
the  election  of  224  Liberals.  40  Laborites  (who 
may  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals), 
TO  Nationalists,  and  96  Unionists. 

It  seems  almost  certain  as  we  go  to 
Political  press  with  this  issue  of  the  Bevtkw 
lantsiiae.  jIj^i^  j^^g  Liberals  and  Laborites  will 
have  a  clear  majority  sufficient  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  CampbellBannerman  to  act  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  Irish  vote.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  cabinet  were  triumphantly 
elected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
former  Conservative  ministry  were  defeated 
by  Liberal  candidates,  Mr.  Chamberlain  be- 
ing the  only  important  Conservative  leader 
turned.  Ex-Premier  Balfour  was  also  defeated, 
although  it  is  believed  that  a  seat  will  eventu 
ally   be  found    for    him,   one    of    the    safely 


Snowman  (to  hlmselfj :  "I  wiah  someor 
protection  agatnsc  this  »ort  of  thing." 

FromPuHfh  (London). 
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Countll.l 

elected  Conservatives  in  London  (in  accordance 
with  the  English  custom)  rutiring  in  iiis  favor. 
Among  other  Conservaiives  wlio  lost  tlieir  seats 
were  Mr.  William  ^t.  Joljn  lirodrick,  Secretary 
r.  tJcirald  Italfoiir,  former- 
ocal  Uovernirient  Board  ; 
i  Lonj;,  forrui-Tly  Chief  Secre- 

Duyle,  the 

inbei'liiin  was  ri'turned 


Mr.  ('hamberlain,  although  admitting  defeat,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  ki.-ep  up  the  fight  if  it  takes 
five  years  iiioro,  and  that  he  expeets  victory  in 
the  end.  While  refusing  to  be  frightened  by 
the  Unionist  claims,  that  the  election  of  Liberals 
meant  the  grantin;;  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
the  British  electorate  generally  has  actually, 
though  indirectly,  pronounced  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule.  Kvery  vote  for  the  Liberals  meant  a  vote 
for  Home  Rule,  the  Unionists  declared,  and,  re- 
pudiate this  statement  as  tlicy  might,  the  Liber- 
als could  not  prevent  the  country  from  believing 
it.  The  result  hag  been  that  the  tremendous 
Liberal  majority  is,  indirectly,  a  practical  deiU' 
onstratiou  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  British 
voters  are  in  favor  of  some  measure  of  local  self- 
government  for  Ireland.  It  is  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  the  Liberals  will  actually 
attempt  to  formulate  a  Home  Rule  bill.  In  a 
manifesto  to  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  League, 
tlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  (an  uncompromising 
Unionist  since  tlie  last  election)  has  urged 
Free  Trade  Unionists  to  support  the  Liber- 
of  their  free-trade  policy,  insist- 
that  the  Liberal  goverment  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  risk  of  introducing  an- 
other Home  Rule  measure.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  John  Redmond  issued  a  pronunciamento 
for  the  Anti-Irish  League,  directing  the  Irish 
voters  to  support  Labor  candidates  when  they 
are  sound  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  other- 
wise they  are  to  vote  for  the  Liberals,  A  new 
and  very  signilicant  factor  in  the  election  has 
been  the  Labor  vote,  which,  in  those  districla 
where  there  are  no  Labor  candidates,  was  cast 


of  State  for  India 
ly  president  of  the 
Mr,  Walter  Huj 
tary  for  Ireland  : 
famous  novel 
by  a  very  large  majority.  Other  interesting 
features  ot  the  campaign  were  the  triumphant  re- 
turn of  John  Burns,  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
cabinet.  di>s|>ite  the  furious  opposition  of  the 
Socialists,  who  condemn  him  for  accepting  a 
high-salaried  government  positiou,  and  the  re- 
tirement of  the  picturesque,  independent  Henry 
Laboucliere.  the  famous  editor  of  Truth,  ■'  Lab- 
by"  becomes  a  member  of  tlie  I'rivy  Council. 

J.   jj  The  campaign,  which  was  animated 

aiMEJw  even  to  bitterness  at  times,  turned 
""■  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade  versus 
Protection,  despite  the  laborious  efforts  of  the 
outgoing  ministry  to  make  Irish  Home  Rule  the 
iBBUe.  The  I'esult  must  be  taken  as  an  emphatic 
decision  in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  free  tradf . 


Copyriphl.  1^03,  bjr  Purdy, 
JAUBB  KUR  BAKDII.  HB.  JOStT  nKDMORD. 

(Leaden  ot  the  Labor  ajid  IiiBb  ptutlea,) 
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for  the  Liberals.  It  ia  sate  to  say  that  the  Labor 
members  will  constitute  an  independent  and 
powerful  faction  in  the  new  Parliament,  and,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  Keir  Hardie, 
win  be  in  a  position  to  exert  great  pressure  on 
the  ministry. 

^  ^  ^  On  January  1 7,  the  day  after  the 
prtiiitnt  long-expected  Morocco  conference 
af  framt.  \^^  begun  its  sessions  at  Algeciras, 
in  ijpain,  tlie  French  Parliament,  Senators  and 
Deputies,  in  joint  session  at  Versailles,  elected  a 
President  of  the  Republic  to  succeed  M.  Emile 
Loubet,  whose  seven-years'  term  of  office  ex- 
pires on  the  18th  of  the  present  month.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  M.  Clement  Armand  Fallieres, 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  received  449  votes, 
against  '.MX  for  M.  Paul  Doumer,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  election  was 
cliaracterized  by  unusual  interest  and  excite- 
ment, as  it  is  generally  believed  in  France  that 
ilie  attitude  of  the  republic  at  the  Moroccan 
conference  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
<lej;ree  of  radicalism  or  conservatism  displayed 
l.v  the  new  President.  M.  Fallieres,  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  general  way,  represents  the  more 
radical  wing  of  the  Republicans,  and  is  a  strong 
anti-militarist.  This  augurs  well  for  the  peace- 
ful outcome  of  the  conference  at  Algeciras,  since 
it  ia  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  new  President 
can  influence  French  foreign  policy,  a  concilia- 
loiy,  pacific,  and  strictly  n  on -pro  vocative  atti- 
tude will  be  maintained  toward  the  entire  world. 
M.  Lonbet,  the  retiring  President  of  the  repub- 
lic, has  made  a  most  excellent  record,  and  there 
ii  no  doubt  that  had  be  himself  not  emphatically 
refused  he  wonld  have  been  elected  for  a  second 
term.  A  discussion  of  the  French  election 
procedure,  in  comparison  with  our  own  Presi- 
dency and  Presidential  functions  in  America,  is 
contributed  to  this  issue  of  the  Review  (page 
1S3)  by  Frofeeaor  Munroe  Smith,  of  Columbia 
rniveraity. 

The  new  President's  speech  in  reply 

SiiMu*     ^  ^®  annoTincement  of  his  election 

famishes  a  good  index  of  the  char- 

actersndteinperainentof theman.  Itwasmarked 

by  emotion,  even,  enthusiasm,  and  strength  of 

pnrpose.     ^  conclusion  he  said  : 

I  am  Abont  to  enter  a  house  where  there  is  an  old 
EtepoUiOMii  wtthont  fear  and  without  reproach,  who 
.during  aeTen  yeArs  has  set  a  great  example  of  courage, 
prndttiaa,  pMtriotlBm,  and  disinterestedness.  I  have 
intone  ambftion,  which  is  to  tread  in  his  footsteps.  It, 
Uke  him,  I  accampllsh  my  seven-years'  mandate,  1  wili, 
lib  hini,  descend  nnostentatiousljr  and  noiselessly  from 
poirer.  He  will  he  my  model.  I  shall  never  fail  to 
'Jnw  inspiration  from  his  conduct    I  appeal  to  you  (or 


it  under  aU 


Clement  Armand  Fallieres  has  been  President 
of  the  Senate  since  1899.  He  is  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  conies  of  humble,  though  not 
peasant,  stock.  Beginning  life  as  a  country 
barrister,  lie  went  into  politics  and  was  elected 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  IH76,  where  ho 
soon  distinguished  himself.  He  has  been  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Senator,  and  Premier,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  good,  sound, 
moderate  views,  a  worthy  successor  to  Emile 
Loubet.  Politics  really  played  no  part  in  his 
election.  He  and  M.  Paul  Doumer  are  equally 
republican  in  their  sentiments,  and  the  result  of 
the  election  has  been  merely  a  choice  of  person, 
by  which  the  somewhat  safer  man  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  morebrilliant.  M.  Fallieres  will  make 
an  excellent  President  of  the  French  republic. 

wuhtim  ^i^nch  and  Spanish  opinions  of  Ger- 
atrasiesKi)  man  international  diplomacy  are  pre- 
''"""'"'"' sen  ted  on  another  page  this  month, 
none  of  which  is  complimentary  to  the  foreign 
representatives  of  the  Fatherland.  Germany 
is  just  now  in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  isolation. 
The  German  Emperor  and  Prince  von  Biilow  in- 
sist that  German  aspirations  and  aims  arc  en- 
tirely pacific.  The  Kaiser  has  assented  thai  there 
is  no  war  party  around  him,  and  that  war  is  far 
from  .his  thoughts.  In  a  White  Book  recently 
issued,  moreover,  the  German  policy  in  Morocco 
is  stoutly  defended.  No  doubt,  much  of  the 
anti-German  feeling  and  writing  in  England  and 
France  is  really  undeserved,  and  much  of  it  also 
is,  in  all  probability,  due  to  envy  and  fear  of 
Germany's  hard-earned  and  well-merited  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  Wlien 
all  has  been  said,  however,  there  remains  a  dis- 
tinct and  rather  disagreeable  impression  ti'at  the 
German  foreign  office  {which  ultimately  means 
the  German  Kaiser)  regards  Russia's  temporary 
effacement  as  a  great  power  in  the  light  of  aa 
excellent  opportunity  for  upsetting  the  stable 
equilibrium  of  world  politics — -in  the  interest,  of 
course,  of  Germany.  The  forced  dismissal  of 
the  French  Foreign  Minister  Delcasse  (followed 
immediately  by  the  elevation  of  Count  von  Bulow, 
who  forced  it,  to  the  rank  of  prince),  the  attempt 
to  oust  the  Spanish  Foreign  Minister  because  (so 
French  and  British  papers  inform  ns)  he  was  not 
complacent  enough  in  the  matter  of  Germany'a 
Moroccan  claims,  the  "  little  misunderstanding  " 
with  Portugal  over  the  strange  actions  of  the 
German  syndicate  at  Funchal,  in  the  Madeiras, 
and  the  insistent  reports  of  German  intrigue  in 
Venezuela  and  Brazil, — these  events,  to  recall  no 
others,  have  sorely  tried  the  faith  of  Germany's 
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friends  in  the  disinterestedness  of  lier  motives. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  restricted  to  foreigners.  A 
large  and  growing  section  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, which  lias  come  to  recognize  the  able  So- 
cialist leader  in  the  Reichstag,  Herr  Bebel,  as  its 
spokesman,  openly  accuses  the  imperial  govern- 
ment at  Berlin  of  reactionary  intentions  at  home 
and  "bullying  imperialism"  abroad.  In  sup- 
port of  his  contention  that  Germany  is  "the 
most  reactionary  state  in  the  world,  now  that 
RuBsia  has  begun  to  liberalize  herself,"  Herr 
Bebel  cites  the  proposed  new  election  law  of  the 
empire,  which  partly  disfranchises  the  poorer 
German  class,  and  against  which  serious  rioting 
has  already  occurred  in  Hamburg.  Despite  all 
official  assurances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  quite 
possible  to  acquit  the  German  Government  of 
the  charge  of  wantonly  disturbing  the  European 
peace.  The  Kaiser  now  faces  possible  tariff  wars 
with  a  number  of  countries,  including  the  United 
States.  Our  own  commercial  relations  with  Ger- 
many have  already  been  touched  npon  in  this 
"department. 

,  Algeciras  is  a  little  Spanish  town  of 
ut  MorBccan  some  SIX  or  seven  thousand  inhab- 
PrMtm.  jtants,  just  across  the  bay  from  Gib- 
raltar. In  this  quiet  little  place  (not  at  Madrid), 
on  January  16,  there  assembled  a  conference  of 
diplomats  to  deliberate  over  questions  of  inter- 
national policy,- — a  conference  which  bids  fair, 
to  make  the  Algeciras  treaty  as  significant  as 
that  negotiated  at  Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  last  sum- 
mer. The  much -discussed  and  long- postponed 
Morocco  conference,  called  ostensibly  to  formu- 
late and  provide  for  the  execution  of  certain 
reforms  in  the  Moorish  empire  in  North  Africa, 
is  really  a  test  of  strength  between  France 
and  Germany,  with  the  rest  of  Europe  ranged 
directly  or  indirectly  on  either  side.  Briefly, 
the  Moroccan  problem  is  as  follows  :  Algeria, 
which  borders  Morocco  on  the  east,  is  a  colony 
of  France,  and  the  republic  has  had  consider- 
able trouble  during  recent  years  in  keeping 
order  along  the  boundary  because  of  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  Morocco  and  the  lawless  char- 
acter of  its  wild  tribes.  For  some  time  France 
has  bees  attempting  to  extend  her  influence  into 
Morocco,  primarily  to  maintain  order  in  Algeria, 
and,  secondarily,  to  obtain  influence  and  trade  in 
Morocco.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  of  1901,  France  prom- 
ised to  recognize  England's  exceptional  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  in  return  for  a  similar  recognition 
of  her  own  exceptional  position  in  Morocco,  in 
which  country  she  was  to  have  a  free  hand  to 
influence  the  Sultan  toward  reforms.  Later, 
this  agreement  was  strengthene  1  and  comple- 


mented by  arrangements  with  Spain  and  Italy. 
According  to  an  official  Yellow  Book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  French  Government,  M.  Delcassc, 
then  Foreign  Minister  of  the  republic,  duly  com- 
municated the  scope  of  these  agreements  to  Ger- 
many. The  German  ambassador  in  Paris  had 
shown  a  friendly  disposition,  and,  even  as  late 
as  the  spring  of  1904,  had  assured  M.  Delcasse 
that  he  found  French  declarations  with  regard 
to  Morocco  "quite  sound  and  reasonable." 

P  Soon  afterward,  ho*ever, — remarka- 

thtetrman  bly  soon  after  the  serious  defeats  of 
Kaittr.  Ruaaia  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East. — 
the  Berlin  government  sliowed  signs  of  dissatis- 
faction in  regard  to  Morocco.  Then  came  the 
German  Kaiser's  visit  to  Tsngier,  and  his  dra- 
matic speech  to  the  German  residents  and  SDme  ■ 
of  the  Sultan's  offlcials,  in  which  he  asserted  his 
intention  to  protect  German  commercial  rights 
and  the  political  integrity  of  Morocco.  Follow- 
ing this  came  some  months  of  active  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  of  growing  anxiety  lest  the  relations  between 
Paris  and  Berlin  be  strained  to  the  point  of 
actual  war.  On  June  6,  last.  Minister  Delcasse 
was  forced  to  resign,  actually  (though  indirectly) 
because  of  German  pressure,  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment not  having  forgiven  him  for  bringing  about 
the  Anglo-French  agreement.  In  October  the 
details  of  the  French  Foreign  Minister^  resigna- 
tion, with  some  additions  largely  imaginary, 
were  published  by  a.  Parisian  newspaper,  the 
Matin,  creating  a  sensation,  mainly  because  of 
their  assertions  that,  in  case  of  German  provo- 
cation, the  British  Government  would  extend 
military  support  to  France.  Delcass^  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rouvier,  the  present  Foreign  Minister, 
and,  despite  sensational  reports  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  armies  and  fleets,  both  the  French  and 
German  governments  have  insisted  upon  their 
pacific  intentions,  and  agreed  to  leave  to  this  in- 
ternational conference  at  Algeciras  (called  at  the 
initiative  of  the  German  Emperor)  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  as  to  who  shall  hold 
Morocco  in  "its  sphere  of  influence." 

All  the  great  powers,  including  the 
Conferenee  at  United  States,  are  represented  at  this 
A  geeiraa.  confe,-en(;e,  the  American  delegates 
being  Mr.  Henry  White,  our  ambassador  to  Italy, 
and  Mr.  S.  R.  Gummere,  our  minister  to  Mo- 
rocco. Count  von  Tattenbach-Askold,  German 
minister  to  Morocco,  heads  the  German  delega- 
tion ;  M.  Raul  Revoil,  ex-Governor  of  Algiers  and 
formerly  French  minister  to  Morocco,  leads  the 
French  delegation  ;  the  Marquis  Visconti  Ve- 
noBta,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  at 
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the  head  of  the  Italian  members  ;  Sir  Arthur  supported  by  Austria  and  some  of  the  smaller 
Xicolson  heads  the  British  delegation  ;  while  European  nations.  A  reorganization  of  Moroc- 
Morocco  is  represented  by  a  large  delegation,  at  can  finances  is  also  a  question  which  will  come 
the  head  of  which  is  the  venerable  Mohammed  up  for  settlement.  The  conference  opens  with 
EI  Torres,  the  Moroci-aa  Minister  of  Foreign  many  protestations  of  peaceful  intentions  on  the 
part  of  all  participating. 

flmBf/im'j  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward 
Tritmpp"    reaction  in  Russia,  which  was  noticed 

inBuiiia.  ^^gjj  before  the  first  days  of  the  new 
year,  had  become  very  pronounced  hy  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  Very  little  news  was  received 
from  Russia  during  the  first  half  of  last  month, 
but  the  reports  which  did  reach  the  Western 
world  indicated  that  the  government  was  gain- 
ing ground  all  over  the  empire.  The  Baltic  prov- 
inces still  held  out,  and  the  revolt  in  the  Cau- 
casus continued  its  sanguinary  course  ;  but,  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  after  the  terrible 
suppression  by  the  troops  of  t)ie  armed  revolt  in 
Moscow,  in  the  last  days  of  December,  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  paused  for  breath.  This 
revolt  in  tbe  old  Muscovite  capital  lasted  for 
juBt  a  week,  and  involved  fifteen  thousand  revo- 
lutionists of  both  sexes,  principally  students  and 
young  girls.  These  radicals,  with  bombs  and 
such  arms  as  they  could  buy  or  borrow,  defended 
themselves  heroically  behind  barricades  in  the 
streets  against  some  twelve  thousand  troops, 
who  fought  with  the  most  sanguinary  fury,  and 
with  no  mercy  to  tbe  rebels.  Cannon  were  em- 
ployed to  shell  tlie  houses  used  as  insurgent 
strongholds,  and  for  six  days  bombs  and  artil- 
lery, revolvers  and  quick-firers,  kept  upthe  battle 
over  and  on  and  through  the  homes  of  a  million 
people.  General  Dubassov,  governor  of  thecity, 
commanded  the  troops,  who  behaved  with  ex- 
cellent discipline  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
authorities.  It  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  mo- 
ment how  many  perished  in  the  fighting.  Esti- 
mates vary  from  five  hundred  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, mostly  of  non-combatants.  It  had  been 
hoped  by  the  revolutionists  that  St.  Petersburg 
also  would  rise  against  the  government,  but  the 
expected  strike  in  the  capital  did  not  take  place. 

lawitutke  'I'l*^  government's  success  in  the  old 
.  ■■Propof  capital  and  the  gradual  suppression 
*uioeraey7 '  ^^  jj^^  rcvolt  in  Lithuania  would  ap- 
pear to  have  greatly  encouraged  the  Reaction- 
aries. Even  Count  Witte  himself  is  now  de- 
nounced by  the  Zemstvoists  as  the  "prop  of 
autocracy."  In  a  recent  newspaper  interview, 
the  Minister-President  is  reported  as  hinting 
that  the  revolution  is  now  moribund,  and  as  de- 
claring that  the  manifesto  of  October  30  in  no 
wise  affects  the  status  of  the  autocracy,  but  that 
the  Duma  will  be  dissolved  if   it  attempts  to 


Affairs,  who  is  over  eighty  years  of  age.  There 
is  one  Austrian  delegate,  who  represents  also  the 
Vatican,  and  who  wUl  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  a  proposition  for  freedom  of  worship  in 
Morocco.  The  representative  of  King  Alfonso, 
the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Aflairs,  was  elected  president  of  the 
conference.  The  first  subject  coming  up  for 
discussion  was  the  question  of  contraband  trade 
in  arms  across  the  Algerian-Moroccan  border 
and  over-sea  from  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  that  Germany  con- 
cedes the  special  position  of  France,  and  that 
both  agree  to  and  contend  for  the  "  open  door  " 
in  commerce.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  who 
shall  be  permitted  to  police  the  country  :  France 
because  of  the  nearness  of  her  Algerian  colony, 
which  is  the  French  contention,  supported  by 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  or  an  international 
gendarmerie,  which  is  the  German  contention. 
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meddle  with  the  fundameniul  laws  of  the  em- 
pire. In  an  editorial  in  tlie  S'uvni/e  VTemya,  evi- 
dently inspired,  it  is  declared  that  the  Premier 
h&a  announced  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  Man- 
churian  army  remain  loyal,  and  that  he  relies 
upon  this  force  to  deliver  the  coup  de  gr&ce  to 
the  rebellion.  To  a  delegation  headed  by  the 
mayor  of  St  Petersburg,  which  requested  a  re- 
laxation of  t)ie  orders  of  the  prefect  of  police 
against  meetings  in  tlie  interest  of  the  electoral 
campaign.  Count  Witte  said  (on  January  10) 
tiiat,  while  personally  he  did  not  sympathize  with 
the  harsh  measures  of  Interior  Minister  Durnovo, 
he  regarded  them  as  essential  for  public  welfare. 
He  said  furtlier  : 

The  Kmperor,  la  the  manifesto  or  Octol>er  30,  at  one 
stroke  graiit«il  the  people  more  rights  tbnn  aoy  mon- 
arch hod  ever  before  given,  but  jou  know  the  attitude 
which  Rustimn  societj'  asBunied.  The  government's 
appeals  for  coti&dence  were  rejected,  and  ever;  liberty 
granted  was  abused  by  the  revolutionists.  I  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  repression,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
moderat«s  eonipetled  me  to  adopt  harsh  measures.  I 
am  determined  to  save  Russia. 

The  Minister-President  has  been  very  bitter 
against  the  RadicaFs  for,  aa-he  charges,  render- 
ing impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  govern- 


mental reform  projects.  The  Radicals,  he  de- 
clares, do  not  represent  the  Russian  people,  and 
cannot  speak  for  it.  To  each  Radical  group, 
claiming  to  speak  for  the  Russian  people,  he  says  : 

We  are  here  to  carry  out  the  imperial  manifesto  and 
to  convoke  the  Duma,  not  to  issue  programme.''  or 
manifestoes.  The  new  constitution  is  based  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  will  of  the  Russian  people,  united 
with  the  Russian  Czar,  and  it  is  the  negation  of  the  an. 
cient  riglme  which  sets  one  class  over  the  whole  popu- 
lation. Henceforth  no  one  class,  no  one  party,  no  ontf 
group,  shall  usurp  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Yon  are 
not  the  nation,  and  we  refuse  to  enforce  your  wishes 
upon  all  Russians. 

j.^^         The  Russian  Christmas  (January  G, 
Diima        our  style)  brought  to  the    Liberals 

Puipon«l.     ^^^y    j;jj[g    Qf    j,[jgg^        -p^^y    j^    ^^^ 

question  the  good  intentions  of  the  Czar,  who 
hag  repeatedly  declared  his  determination  to  carry 
out  the  promised  reforms,  but  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  bureaucracy  has  again  become  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  and  that  with  the  aid  of 
bayonets  it  will  probably  be  able  to  retain  the 
mastery  for  many  months  to  come.  Many  new 
pains  and  penalties  have  been  announced  against 
the  railway  strikers,  martial  law  has  been  rede- 
clared  in  Poland,  and  throughout  the  empire  the 
military  commanders  are  proceeding  unsparingly 
against  the  revolutionists,  court-martialing  and 
shooting  the  leaders  wherever  martial  law  has 
been  declared.  Should  there  not  be  some  in- 
ternational agreement  as  to  the  amount  of 
severity  justifiable  in  the  suppression  of  in- 
ternal diBor<ler?  Could  not  this  question  be 
brought  within  the  competence  of  tlie  Hague 
tribunal?  On  another  page,  this  month,  we 
give  a  Russian  opinion  on  this  very  subject. 
The  latest  rcpoi'ts  indicate  that  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Duma  has  been  postponed  un- 
til late  in  April.  By  the  new  electoral  law, 
gazetted  on  Docember  2i>.  the  suffrage  is  ex- 
tended very  largely  among  the  workingmen  in 


the    cities.     The    voters 


I   to 


lude    . 


owner  oi  real  estate  paying  taxes,  persons  con- 
ducting enterprises  which  pay  licenses,  persons 
paying  a  lodging  tax,  and  government  officials, 
including  railroad  men.  Accordingto  the  law, 
the  great  majority  of  the  newly-enfranchised 
voters  must  register  within  three  wei'ks  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, very  litile  eagerness  manifested  to  register, 
anil  it  is  reported  that  the  organizers  of  recent 
strikes  are  e.\horting  workmen  to  take  no  part 
whatever  in  the  elections.  The  Socialists  have 
decided  not  to  participate  at  all  in  what  they 
term  "  police  elections,"  but  urge  their  members 
to  debate  in  electoral  meetings  and  preach  the 
doctrine  of  armi-d  revolt. 
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Tlie  beet  things 
Hoptful  in  the  Ruasian 
Sigii-  outlook  are  the 
facta  that  the  Czar  still 
preserves  liis  Liberal  at- 
titude, and  that  the  Mod- 
erates— the  Zeiiistvoists — 
have  not  lost  their  heads. 
They  are  making  real  prog- 
ressin  bringing  the  Russian 
'people  to  a  constitutional 
frame  o£  mind.  Their  ex- 
ample seems  to  be  conta- 
RiouB.  On  January  18,  the 
first  national  convention 
or^an  ized  hy  a  political 
party  in  the  history  ot 
Russia,  that  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  be- 
gan in  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates,  representing' 
sixty  provincial  organiza- 
tiOTjs,  were  present.  Un- 
der the  chairmanship  of 
M.  Petrunkevitch,  of  Tver, 
ibe  convention  took  up  the 
discussion  of  the  first  topic 
OB  the  programme  —  the 
party's  attitude  toward  the 
elections  to  the  National 
.Assembly.  The  majority 
ailvocated  participation  in 
tire  Duma,  but  only  so  lon^ 
a  it  was  sliown  that  tiie 
majority  of  the  Duma  syiti- 
pathized  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitutional 

Democratic  party.     Undia-  mabquib  ki 

mayed   by    the  arrests   of 

ibeir  successive  executive  committees,  a  group 
of  socialistic  workmen  have  elected  a  new  Work- 
men's Council,  whose  president  has  issued  an  ad- 
dn-ss  threatening  with  death  all  who  do  not  obey 
the  command  to  abstain  from  work  on  January 
22,  the  anniversary  of  "  Red  Sunday." 

After  five  years  of  life,  the  Katsura 
UakiBg^n  Cabinet  resigned  (on  January  G).  im- 
ja/Mui.  mediately  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Chmo  •  Japanese  convention.  Count  Katsura 
vaa  at  once  succeeded  by  Marquis  Kin-Mochi 
Saionji,  leader  of  the  Liberal,  or  ('onstitution- 
»i.  party.  Marquis  Saionji  is  one  of  the  typi- 
cal representatives  of  modern  Japan.  He  is 
Gfty-sevea  years  of  age.  and  a  man  of  solid 
strength  in  executive  ability  and  debate.  Al- 
tboogh  of  considerable  independence  and  origi- 


nality, he  is  a  pupil  jiiid  supjiorti'r  <•!  Mariiuis 
Ito,  from  whom  lie  has  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  or  Model  party.  TUis 
party  was  founded  by  Manjuis  Itn,  three  years 
ago.  to  convert  the  Japanese  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Western  ideas  of  party  govern- 
ment, as  opposed  to  the  old  clan  domination. 
This  party  controls  one  hiimlred  and  thirty  out 
of  three  hundred  odd  votes  in  tlie  lownr  Imuse. 
Marquis  .^aionji  is  a  man  of  brilliant  attain- 
ments, a  wit.  an  author,  and  a  statesman,  lie 
was  studying  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Franeo- 
Pruasian  War.  and  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  the 
liberal  republican  spirit  of  the  time.  Return- 
ing to  Japan,  he  started  a  Radical  paper,  en- 
titled Oriental  Liberty,  which  had,  however,  a 
short  life.  In  1S85  he  was  made  minister  to 
Vienna,  and  later  to  Rerlm.     .\fter  the  death 
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ot  Count  Kuroda,  Marquia  Saiotiji  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council.  Since  1903  he  has 
been  leader  of  the  Sei-yu-Kai.  In  a  recent 
speech  to  tlie  representative  men  of  this  party, 
he  made  a  remarkable  appeal  for  unanimous 
approval  of  the  peace  of  Portsmoutli.  The  meet- 
ing hail  convened  to  protest  against  the  peace 
terms,  but  Marquis  Saionji's  skillful  pleading 
carried  the  day  with  his  party,  and  his  attitude 
BO  commended  itself  to  tbo  Mikado  that  he  was 
at  once  marked  out  as  the  logical  successor  to 
Count  Katsiira.  I'nder  the  new  Ttgime,  Count 
Kato  will  have  the  foreign  portfolio,  Yamagata 
Isabiiro  becomes  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Vice-Admiral  Saito  Minoru,  Minister  of  Marine. 
Largely  with  the  view  of  retaining  confidence 
abroad  and  assuring  the  Japanese  people  that 
no  radical  change  in  policy  is  contemplated,  two 
of  the  members  of  the  Katsura  cabinet  remain. 
— Sakataoi  Yoshiro,  as  Minister  of  Finance  ;  and 
General  Tarauchi,  as  Minister  of  War.  One  of 
the  problems  facing  the  now  ministry  is  the  ter- 
rible one  of  the  peasant  famine. 


of  *2,500,0 


j«w««-  ■^'«ry  early  in 
ctime     its  session  the 

""""""■  Japanese  Diet 
ratified  the  convention 
with  China  which  was 
negotiated  by  Baron  Ko- 
mura  and  Mr.  K  o  s  a  i 
lT<;hida  (Japanese  min- 
ister to  China}  for  Japan, 
and  Prince  Cliing  and 
Viceroy  Yuan-Shih-Kai 
for  China.  The  general 
provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment as  now  known  cor- 
respond almost  identical- 
ly with  the  clauses  of  the 
treaty  as  announced  by 
the  London  Times'  corre- 
spondent at  Peking  and 
summarized  in  this  de- 
partment last  month. 
Among  the  latest  indica- 
tions during  the  past  few 
weeks  of  the  real  alvifteD- 
ing  of  China  to  national 

the  sending  of  the  Chi- 
nese mission  to  Europe 
and  the  United  gUtei  to 
study  Weatern  cnstoms 
and  methods,  and  ttie 
much-improved  finaaeial 
condition  uf  the  empire 
(the  customs  revenue  for 
1905  showing  an  increase 
-  that  of  the  preceding  year). 


„  ,    ,    ,     While  tlie  events  already  considered 

Ottier  Foreign  ^,  ,  *  .i_       ^ 

Eiienii  were  occupymg  the  center  of  the  stage 
.efintenat.  -j^  foreign  affairs  there  were  a  num- 
ber ot  other  topics  of  significance  and  interest. 
Among  tliese  were:  Signer  Fortis'  success  in 
forming  a  new  cabinet  in  Italy,  with  the  Marquis 
(ii  SanUiulianoas  Foreign  Minister;  the  issue  of 
a  White  Book  by  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  al>rogalion  of  the  Concordat  in  France  ;  the 
appointment  of  ijieutenant-General  von  Moltke 
to  head  the  (iernmn  General  Staff  (with  the 
Kaiser's  qualifying  statement  that  he  himself 
would  act  as  cliicf  iu  case  of  war)  ;  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Indian  National  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  at  Benares,  attended  by  more  than  five 
thousand  delegates  ;  and  the  opposition  in  the  Rus- 
sian press  to  any  concession  of  railroad  privileges 
in  Kamchatka  to  the  Alaskan  Siberian  Railway 
syndicate,  since,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
'■Tiiis  railroad  would  place  the  whole  of  north- 
eastern Siberia  in  American  hands." 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

IFVom  December  to.  1$0S.  lo  January  19,  I90e.) 


PROCBBDINOS  IN  CONORBSS. 

December  20.— In  the  Senate,  Messra.  Foraker  <Rep., 
Ohio),  and  Culberson  (Dem     - 
r»Wle8Ulation....The  Hout 
appropriation  bill. 

December  31.— Both  braiiche.t  aiijourn  tor  the  holidny 
rrcesH  until  Junnary  4,  IW)6. 

Jan  nary  4. — Both  branches  reassemble  nfWr  the  boli- 

ilay  recesH In  the  Senate,  Kobert  M.  LaFollecte  !h 

<Horn  in  as  Senator  rrom  Wiscongiii  —  The  House  be- 
gins a  debate  on  the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

Janoar;  5^.— Representatives  Champ  Clark  (Dera,, 
Mo.)  and  HilURep.,  Conn.)  dibcuss  the  Philippine  tariff 
bit!  in  the  Honite. 

January  A. — A  message  courting  the  fullest  iDve&ti- 
gHtioTi  of  Panama  Canal  matters  is  received  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Gal  linger  {Rep., 

^i.  H.)  speakn  in  favor  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission's shipping  bill,  and  Mr.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.)  in 
criticism  of  President  RooEsevelt's  policy  in  Santo  Do- 

Eoingo The  House  ilevot«s    the  clay  to  District  of 

Colombia  business  and  discussion  of  the  Philippine 
Uriff  bill. 

Jantuiry  9. — The  Senate  adopts  a  reaol ut  Ion  authoriz- 


ing the  Interoceanic  Canals  Commlttoe  to  luTestigate 
the  Panama  Commission.... In  the  House,  John  Sharp 
Williams  {Dem.,  Miss.)  announces  that  he  will  support 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

January  10-13.— Tlie  House  continues  the  debate  of 
the  Philippine  tariff  bill. 

January  IB.— In  the  Senate  the  question  of  American 
participation  in  the  Moroccan  conference  is  debated  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bacon  {Dem., 
Ga.) — The  House  closes  general  del>ate  on  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  1)11]. 

January  10.- The  Senate  discusses  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  its  authority  to  8x  railroad  rates 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  858  to  71,  passes  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill. 

January  IT.— The  House  passes  186  private  pension 

January  la— The  Senate  discusses  the  pure  food  and 
shipping  bills — The  House  paa-fcs  a  bill  settllDg  the 
affairs  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indians 

January  19.- The  House  discusses  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill, 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNHENT— AMERICAN. 

December  30.— Secretary  Bonaparte  orders  the  trial 
by  court-martial  of  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  accused  of  hazing. 

December  33. — The  Board  of  Investigation  at  the 
Naval  Academy  finds  evidence  to  justify  the  filing  of 
charges  of  hazing  against  many  midshipmen. 

December 35.— I rv in  Baxter,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Nebraska,  is  summarily  removed  from 

December  38. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  managers  of  trans-Misalssippi  railroads  reach  an 
understanding  on  better  observance  of  the  anti-rebate 

December  39. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad  and  two  of  its  offlcials  are  indicted  at  Chicago, 
charged  with  granting  rebates  to  an  auxiliary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

January  3.— Judge  Thomas  H.  Paynter  (Dem.)  ia 
nominated  for  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  succeed  Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  {Dem.). 

January  3.— Jatnes  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  (Rep.),  Is 
elected  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly. 

January  4.— Governor  Guild  (Rep.),  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  his  Inaugural  address  advocated  tariff  revision. 

January  9.— Governor  Pennypacker  (Bep.),  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Issues  a  supplementary  call  for  an  extra  ua- 
sion  of  the  legislature  to  Include  consideration  of  uni- 
form primaries,  civil  service  for  State  officers,  and  the 
re(i;ulation  of  campaign  expenses. 

January  10.— Secretary  Taft,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  replies  to  the  charges  made  by  Poultney 
Bigelow  regarding  affairs  in  the  Panama  Canal  eone. 

January  19.— Governor-General  Luke  E.  Wright,  of 
the  Philippines,  is  nominated   as  first  American  ant- 
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basBodor  to  JApau  ;  Judge  Henry  C.  Ide  aucceedH  him 
la  the  Philippines  until  June  1,  when  Gen.  James  F. 
Smith  is  to  take  the  place. 


S  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

December  30,— -Baroii  Fejerrary  tenders  the  reaigna- 

tlonof  the  Hungarian  cabinet The  Dowagei^Empreai 

of  China  isaues  an  edict  to  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  riots  at  Shanghai Ad- 
miral Togo  is  appointed  chief  of  the  naval  forces  of 

Japan A  new  Greek  cabinet  is  formed,  with  M.  Theo- 

tokis  as  Premier. 

December21,— Emperor  Francis  Joseph  refuses  the 
nsignatiOD  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet The  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  Parliament  is  prorogued A 

great  Liberal  demonstration  takes  place  in  All>ert  Rail, 
London ;  Sir  Henry  Cnmpbell-BannermaD  declares  the 
fiscal  question  the  prime  issue. 

December  23.— The  general  strike  in  Russia  spreads ; 
126,000  workers  are  out  in  St.  Petersburg. 

December  23.— The  Italian  cabinet  of  SignorFortis 
is  reconstructed. 

December  2.5. — President  Morales,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
leaves  the  capital. 

December  2fi. — The  new  Russian  electoral  law  Is 
mode  public The  trials  of  twenty  .eight  persons  ac- 
cused of  inciting  mutiny  among  the  French  reserves 
ore  begun  at  Paris. 

December  27. — Ramon  Caceres  is  chosen  president  of 
Santo  Domingo  by  the  cabinet. 

December  3S. — The  Japanese  Diet  begins  its  seesit^as. 

December  3n.— Seven  new  Liberal  peers  are  an- 
nounced in  ICuglaud. 

December  31. — Xearly  all  of  southern  Russia  is  in 
rebellion,  the  insurgents  having  control  of  several  rail- 
way lines  and  cities In  the  British  parliamentary 

campaign,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  issues  a  manifesto 
urging  Free  Trade  Unionists  to  support  Liberal  candi- 
dates rather  than  Protectionist  Unionists. 

January  I.— Mr.  Chamberlain  issues  an  election 
manifesto  summarizing  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
fiscal  reform  for  Great  Britain. 

January  2. — In  an  election  address,  ei-Premier  Bal- 
four, of  Great  Britain,  refers  to  the  need  of  fiscal  re- 
January  5. — President  Morales,  o(  Santo  Domingo, 
is  impeached  by  Congress ;  Vice-President  Caceres  is  in 
control  of  the  government. 

January  6.^ — The  Russian  organizations  ot  working- 
men  and  Socialists  refuse  to  register  for  the  elections  to 

the  Duma Two  provinces  in  Ecuador   are  held  by 

rebels;  President  Garcia  declares  the  republic  in  a  state 
of  war. 

January  7.— The  British  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell- Ban nerman,  issues  his  election  address,  In 

which  he  sweepingly  assails  the  Unionist  policy 

Elections  for  a  third  of  the  memhersliip  of  the  French 
Senate  result  in  the  return  of  most  of  the  former  mem- 
bers  The  Japane.>«  cabinet  having  resif^ed,  a  new 

ministry  is  formed  by  Marquis  Ein-Mochi  Saionji. 

January  8.— The  British  Parliament  is  dissolved,  the 
new  body  being  summoned  to  meet  ou  February  13. 

January  9. — Baron  Kaneko  and  Baron  Komura  are 
made  members  of  the  Japanese  Privy  Council. 


January  10. — Count  Witte,  the  Russian  Premier, 
gives  in  an  interview  the  reasons  which  forced  him  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  repression  —  The  Supreme  Court  ot 
Santo  Domingo  issues  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the 
fugitive  president,  Morales. 

January  12.^-The  first  elections  to  the  new  British 
Parliament  take  place  at  Ipswich,  resulting  til  Liberal 
victories. ...The  resignation  of  President  Morales  as 

President  of  Santo  Domingo  is  accepted President 

Palma,  of  Cuba,  issues  a  decree  empowering  the  sani- 
tary department  to  enforce  penalties  for  failure  to  im- 
prove conditions. 

January  13.— Arthur  J.  Balfour,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  ot  Greater  Britain  and  leader  of  the  Unionist 
party,  is  defeated  for  Parliament  at  Manchester  bjr-a 
Liberal  majority  ot  nearly  two  thousand- 
January  IS.— Both  honses  of  the  Cuban  Parliament 
pass  a  bill  providing  fines  for  the  importation  of  labor- 
ers to  take  the  place  of  strikers- 
January  Ifl.— All  the  members  ot  the  'Workmen's 
Council  of  St-  Petersburg  are  arrested. 

January  IT. — In  the  British  elections,  Birmingham 
returns  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  \\'.",  seven  Unionist 
candidates — M  Fallieres,  Prosid^jntof  the  Senate,  is 
elected  President  of  the  French  republic  on  the  first 
ballot  ot  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  (see  page 
183).  ■ 

January  19, — Returns  of  the  British  general  election 
show  that  the  Liberal  and  Labor  parties  have  2ST  seats 
in  the  next  Parliament,  against  96  won  by  theUDtonists 
and  T2  by  the  Irish  Nationalists...  .Vice-President  Mo- 
reno,  of  Ecuador,  ansumes  executive  power ;  Qnito  L'  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
December  22.— The  Japanese  treaty  with  China  is 

signed  at  Peking. 

December  3-1.— A  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Bulgaria  in  signed. 

Decemlier  2.'>. — The  Porte  refuses  to  deliver  up  the 
Belgian  suliject,  Jorls,  lo  the  Belgian  authorities- 
December  2fl.— It  Is  announced  at  Washington  that 
Viscount  Aoki  will  be  the  first  ambassador  from  Japan 
to  the  Uniteil  States  (see  page  166). 

January  8.— The  United  States  is  notified  that 
President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  has  refused  to  accept 
offers  of  si'ttlenient  made  by  the  New  York  and  Ber- 
muda Asphalt  Company. 

JamiaryD.-The  Japanese  ministry  at  Berlin  is  raised 
%o  an  emluLssy. 

January  10  — Tsinnn-f n,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Shantung,  Cliinn.  i>  furmally  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

Januaryll.— The  French  Government  issues  a  Yellow 
Book  on  MucHionian  affairs,  giving  an  account  of  the 


diplomatic  relations  with 


Janunrv  14. — Frii 

January  16. — The  Moroccan  conference  at  Algeciras, 
S]iain,  begins  its  session ;  the  Duke  of  AlmodovHr  is 
unanimously  chosen  president- 
January  IT.  —  Venezuelan  offlcJEilH  prohibit  M- 
Taigny,  the  French  chiirQ^.  d'affairtf,  from  landinir 
again  in  Venezuela,  and  also  expel  the  heada  ot  tbe 
French  cable  offices  at  Caracas  and  Lo  Gnaym. 
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Jannaiy  18,— The  French  Government  hands  M. 
Hanbonrguet,  the  VenezaelBin  charg6  d'affaires,  his 
passports ;  he  is  escorted  to  the  Belgian  frontier  by  a, 
■pecial  commissar;  of  police. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

December  31. — Cambridge,  Mas.4.,  celebrates  its  two 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

December  83.— Representatives  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Congregationalist  churches  of  Canada 
agree  on  a  plan  of  union. 

December  26.— The  first  armored  cruiser  entirely 
boilt  iu  Japan  is  Itkuncbed  at  Kure. 

January  1. — Xen  England  wctolen  manufacturers 
voluntarily  raise  the  wages  of  thirty  thousand  em- 
ployees. 

January  3. — John  A.  McCall's  resignation  from  the 
presidency  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance' Company 
h  accepte<l,  Alexander  E.  Orr  belug  elected  to  succeed 
him,  with  »  salary  of  t5O,00O. 

January  4.— President  Corey,  of  the  United  States 
Sleel  Corporation,  gives  orders  that  no  rebates  shall  be 
accepted  from  any  railroad. 

January  14.— The  public  funeral  of  President  Wil 
liam  R.  Harper  is  held  at  theUniversity  of  Chicago  (see 
page  m). 

January  17.— The  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Franklin  is  celebrated  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

OBITUARY.  ■ 

December  19.— Henry  Harlan,  the  American  novel- 
kt,  45. 

December  30. — Richard  Hodgson,  the  writer  and  leis 

cnrer  on   psychical   research,  GO Hattie  Koore,  the 

singer  and  actres.*,  50 — General  Felix  Gust  a  v  Saussier, 
formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  Army,  77. 

December  21.— Dr.  Oliver  A.  Blumeuthal,  a  noted 
Bpeclalist  on  tuberculosis,  35. 


December  22.— Eit-Govemor  John  N.  Erwln,  of  Ari- 
zona and  Idaho,  83 William  Jenkloe  Emmet,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Irish  martyr,  80. 

December  33. — Joseph  H.  Bragdon,  editor  and  pub~ 

lishet  of  the  Ter(f(e  ManiifactuTers'  Journal,  5S 

Charles  F    Richard.4,  a  noted  Delaware  lawyer,  59 

Matthew  P.  Wood,  consulting  engineer,  sclentisl,  and 
author,  70. 

Decern  lier  34.— Ex-Congressnian  James  A.  Lockhart. 
of  North  Carolina,  55. 

December  25.— Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  of  Chicago, 
78 Justice  Walter  Van  Dyke,  of  the  California  Su- 
preme Court.   83 Raymond  Pr^fonlaine,  Canadian 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  55 Dr.  Thomas  V. 

Aby,  of  New  Orleans,  55. 

December  36. — Louis  Ji.  Megargee,  a  well-known 
newspaper  writer  of  Philadelphia,  50. 

December  37. —  William  Purcell,  for  many  years- 
editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  and  Advertiser, 
75 — Louis  Dalrymple,  the  cartoonist,  40. 

December  38. — Chancellor  Walter  Barnard  Hill,  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  54  (see  page  174). 

December  39. — Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  street-railway 

December  30.— Ex -Govern  or  Frank  Steunenberg,  of 
Idaho,  44 Edward  A.  Rorke,  landEKupe  painter,  50. 

January  1. — Sir  Hugh  Muir  Nelson,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Queensland,  70. 

January  3. — Miss  Rebecca  li.  Davi^,  newspaper  and 

magazine  writer,  77 William  M.  F.  Hound,  former 

secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  As.sociation,  80..., 
General  Francis  Feasendeu  of  Maine,  07, 

January  3. — John  H.  Atkin.ton,  a  member  of  Vir- 
ginia's delegation  to  the  first  Republican  National  Con- 
vention iu  1856,  97 Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,,  geologist  and 

chemist,  60. 

January  4  — Hfirrison  W.  Weir,  the  English  illus- 
trator and  autlior,  83 Professor  Charles  Jasper  Joiy, 

rojal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  42 Francis  Mercier,  an 
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(Now 


n  her  13,0UD-iulle  voyage  to  Manila.) 


\laBkaa  eicplorer,  68 — Samuel  B.  Parsons,  the  horti- 
■   cultnrist,  S7. 

Janaary  5.— Rev.  Johu  S.  Mcintosh,  preeldeut  of 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  76. 

Jannarj'  T. — ElKot  Daofurth,  a  lending  Democratic 
politician  ol  New  York  State,  S6. 

January  9.— Charles  Thomson  Ritchie,  (ormerl)' 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  67 Rev.  John  H.  El- 
liott, rector  emeritus  of  the  prO'Cathedral  Church  or 
the  Aacension  in  Washington,  73. 

January  10. — President  William  Rainey  Harper,  of 

the  University   of  Chicago,   40  (see  page  171) Rev. 

Samuel  Sprecher,  D.D.,  author  of  works  on  Lutheran 
theology,  96.  - 

January  13.— Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff,  former 

Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  77 Rev. 

George  Moultou  Adams,  D.D.,  of  MassacfausettH,  83 

Lewis  Hecht,  Sr.,  Jevyi«h  banker  and  philanthropist  of 
Boston,  79. 

January  14,— Ira  W.  Buell,  a'  pioneer   attorney  of 

Chicago,  76 Antonio  Gonzaleu   Mendoza,   formerly 

preeddent  o(  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court. 


Jauuary  15. — C'ommodore  William  Penn  McCann 
U.S.A.,  retired,  T6 John  Malone,  actor  and  Shake- 
spearean student,  60 Rev.  W,  N,  Cleveland,  brother 

of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland,  73. . .  .Elizabeth  Poole 

Uacon,  formerly  a  popular  English  soprano,  86 John 

PrindivlUe,Cbicago'solde8t  lakecaptain,  B3 — Herman 
Cliarles  Merivale,  the  English  author,  67. 

January  16.— Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago,  the  greatest 
living  merchant  and  heaviest  individual  taxpayer  in 
the  United  States,  TO. 

January  17, — Baron  von  Richthoten,  German  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  5H Mgr.  Augostin  Ravoux, 

of  St.  Paul,  91  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aiken,  famous  as  a 
nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  89. 

January  18.— Dr.  Swan  M.  Burnett,  a  noted  occulist 

at  Wa<(hington,   D,   C,  SO Rev.   Frederick  Stanley 

Root,  secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science  AbsocIb- 
tion,  53. 

January  19,— Gen,  Bartolome  Mitre,  ex-Preaident  o( 
the  Argeutine  Republic,  83. ...Rev.  L.  G.  Atkinson, 
D.D.,  president  of  Gammon  Methodist  F.piscopal  The- 
ological Seminary,  of  Atlanta,  Ga,,  67, 


CARTOON   SATIRE  ON   CURRENT  AFFAIRS. 


■chaYS  the  question. 
Thb  IwnmrtOAtKo:  "Wli«t  we  want  to  know  1b,  Who's  going  to  Investigate  Coagraas?" 

From  the  .Toumal  (MlnneapolU). 


News  Note.— Wom  the Serald  (DalathJ. 
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D  the  Post  (WaBhlngton). 


From  the  World  (New  York). 


From  the  Evtatag  Man  (New  Yoi^. 


CARTOON  SATIRE  ON  CURRENT  AFFAIRS. 


■.r  IJazUte  (London). 


A  FEU.ow-i'KZMNO.—WVsfmlfwfo- OaifHf  (London). 

Mb.  Balfoith  (W  the  Ciar) :  "I  know  yon  have  hml  a  very 

hard  time,  sir.  and  I  can  aympathlze  with  you.    Why,  I  BJn 

the  head  of  t,  eovernment,  and  (or  the  last  three  years,  at 

least,  tbe  people  have  been  dead  against  me  t  ^^ 


lo  T— Fnim  the  Herald  (Dnlnth). 


HiB  OWN  PBTAttD.—  Walmlnettr  Qazetle  (London). 
The  peUrd  which  Mr. 
the  Free  Trade  Door  id 
mthe  ImpHrtr  (FhilKdelphIa).  for  him. 
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B  SMHATE.— From  the  Post  (WashliiBton). 


From  the  Worlct  INew  York). 


From  the  EvtMng  MOa  (New  York). 


CARTOON  SATIRE  ON  CURRENT  AFFAIRS. 


Prom  the  Ohio  State  Juumal  (Columbus). 


Mr.  BAI.FOUR  (t  ,.     _ ,  . .. 

bard  time,  sir.  And  I  can  sympatlilze  nilh  >' 

the  head  ot  a  Bovernment,  and  for  Ihe  last  three  yi 

leaat.  the  people  have  been  dead  BBainst  me  I " 


B.NO?— From  the  Herald  (Dnlnth). 


rucB?— From  the  fngulnn-  (Philadelphia). 


nis  OWN  PBTAHD.— Wu(rnln«tcr  Oaxetle  (LoodonJ. 
The  petard  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  relied  npon  to  blow  la 

the  Free  Trade  Door  wltt  persist  In  exploding  the  wrons  war 
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Party  ih  the  Ditch;  "Better  go  bdc k  hum«  and  lnve« 

iBat«th«rallroBda.   I'm  diggings  canal." 
From  the  Prat  (Now  York), 


INAL  lyxMMu  (Turin). 
(The  Italian  words  un  tbc  picture  are  :  "  Peace  on  earth.  good-wlU  to  men ! ") 


RUSSIAN  REI^OLUTIONARY  CARTOONS 


E  BETOLirnONART  COCK  PUTS  TUB  INPERIAI,  E 


DootonWi(fee(<iI.Qir«r&s  r«m«di(«i  for ber disease  "Ho- 
nceopMhlc  OonstltDtloa."  "Bulteta."  Whips."  "Knouts," 
"BtaokHBndreds."  "Ukases."  "ReacrlpU." 

—(St.  Petersbnc^). 


Count  Wine  and  his  proraiae,". 
Fn.m  Ihe  l>amU-C\ntm—iS<..  Prlersburg). 

DURING  [lie  past  tew  iiionilis,  siuci'  the  abolition 
ot  the  censorship  in  KussiB,  a  perfect  swarm  uf 
comic,  satirical,  and  caricaturing  juurtinlH  have  spruog 
lip  in  Moscow  and  St.  PeCershurg.  Most  o(  tiiese  have 
been  publl.'iheil  secretly,  and,  since  the  reactionary 
period  has  begun,  many  have  l>een  suppressed.  They 
are  usually  printed  in  red— the  revolutionary  color— 
and  all,  without  exception,  breathe  a  spirit  of  intense 
animosity  toward  the  government  of  Count  Witte  a» 
little  better  than  the  old  autocracy.  The  Journals  from 
which  we  reproduce  these  cnrioons  narrowly  escapeil 
conflscatioD  in  the  Kusslan  mails. 


r].|:;MKVT  AKMAM)  KAU.IKRKS,  TilE  NKW  I'liKSIKKN-r  OK  KHANCK. 

Btid  ChHiuU-r  cif  ni'i.uiii-^  In  Jciint  WMslim  Ht  Vpfwallles.  elerled  M.  FnlHtrcs  *Prf«iiii;nt  of  tlie  republic  by  a  \-ote  of 
«9.  oiMtiisI  371  for  M.  fsul  DimmBr,  PresiJf til  iit  the  rliJimher  of  nrpiitic*  Rtid  llir  iilher  leadlnit  candidate.  An  ont- 
Uiit  of  tliu  camr  of  thf  new  I'rF^frli'iit  anil  A  dlwiission  of  the  nixnilli'iLnn-  of  hlH  elertliin  to  France  and  thereat  of 
the  tnirld  will  he  fonnii  this  mnnlh  <t>  our  i^ditorial  dcpanmi'iit.  "Th.^  I'mnrcK.-  (if  IIk"  World,"  wblle  the  mncttoDfrof 
lil«otBi-e.  ascompBiTd  wiih  llmsu  fitrt-lsud  by  the  i'n-Mldciit  i>f  tin'  Viiititl  Stntea,  iirc  dowribed  hj-  Professor  Mnn roe 
Smith  in  the  pai(«"  fi.ll.minn.l 


THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENCY  AND  THE  AMERICAN. 


BV    PROFESSOR   MUNROE  SMITH. 
(Of  Coiumbln  UniverBitj-.; 


THE  election,  in  January,  of  a  I'lesidont  of 
the  Frencli  Republic,  whose  turid  of  office 
begins  on  February  1 8,  suggests  a  consideration 
of  his  position  and  powers.  How  tliese  came  to 
be  what  they  are,  can  be  understood  only  by  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  the 
pi-esent  French  constitution  was  framed.  What 
they  are,  can  best  be  made  clear  to  .Vmericans 
by  compftring  the  French  presidency  witli  the 
American. 

Extem^ly,  the  position  of  the  French  Pi-es- 
ident  is  the  more  imposing.  It  is  in  many 
respects  royKl.  He  is  the  visible  head  of  a 
great  centnJJBed  state,  created  by  kings  and 
permertad  with  monarchic  traditions.  After 
emphatio  uaBitions  of  popular  sovereignty  in 
succeasivB  revolDtions,  France  twice  reverted 
from  «  bnef  experiment  with  republicanism  to 
•I  monwwhio  form  of  government  ;  it  was  ruled, 
dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  by 
kings  or  by  emperore  ;  and  the  present  republic, 
Thich  luGF)riU'i($a  bo  unexpectedly  durable,  was 
regarded.  -  daring  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  U  e  mere  interregnum. 

Even  in  1876,  when  the  existing  constitution 
VIS  adopted,  the  republic  was  very  generally 
viewed  H  ft  provisional  arrangement ;  for  the 
mijontjot  the  Assembly  by  which  the  consti- 
tution -warn  fruned  consisted  of  monarcbists,  who 
Kcepted  <be  Kepbblic  only  because  they  were  not 
able  to  »gne  in  the  choice  of  a  dynasty.  In 
chiping  ine  presidential  office  thny  obviously 
■ished  to  keep  the  monarcliic  idea  alive.  The 
(iiected  bead  of  the  state  was  to  occupy  some- 
iLing  like  *  throne  until  a  Henry  or  a  Philip  or 
(  Napoleon  thonld  resume  it  :  and  it  was  de- 
sinble  that  he  should  look  enough  like  a  king 
to  keep  the  French  people  accustomed  to  visible 
personkl  snpremacy  and  to  make  smooth  the 
fature  tnosition  to  real  monarchy.  Accord- 
inzly.  the  French  President  is  housed  in  a  palace 
■0']  presents  himself  to  the  public  with  some- 
ihing  of  the  state  amd  ceremony  which  encom- 
p*3e  a  real  kiog;  To  keep  up  these  appearances, 
iie  receive*  *  salary  of  600,000  francs  annually, 
inii  an  tf^Sel  sum  by  way  of  a!lo«ani-e  for  ex- 

Hie  powers,  also,  as  defined  in  the  constitu 
tiOB.  are  royal  ;  and,  on  paper,  tbey  seem  grealei 
AtD  the  powers  which  the  American  Constitii 


iident  of  the  United 


THE    PRESIDENTS     IN     FOREIGN'    HCLATIOKS. 

Each  of  the  two  Presidents  represents  hia 
country  in  its  international  relatioUE,  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors,  envoys,  and  consuls.  In 
both  instances  the  power  to  receive  foreign 
representatives  carries  with  it  the  power  to  recog- 
nize new  foreign  governments,  whether  estab- 
lished in  legal  form  or  by  couji  d'elat  or  revolu- 
tion. Each  President  negotiates  and  concludes 
treaties  :  the  American  President,  as  a  rule, 
with  tbe  consent,  of  the  Senate  ;  the  French 
President,  as  a  rule,  with  the  conspnt  of  both 
chambers  of  the  legislature.  .American  consti 
tutional  practice  permits  the  President  to  con- 
clude executive  agreements  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senate.  The  P'rench  constitution 
does  not  require  tbe  assent  of  the  chambers  to 
all  treaties,  but  only  to  the  more  important, — 
viz.,  to  treaties  of  peace,  treaties  of  commerce, 
troatios  affecting  the  territory  or  finances  of  the 
state  or  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  in  foreign 
states.  Neither  President  may  declare  offensive 
war  without  legislative  authorization  ;  but  each, 
ill  so  far  as  he  controls  the  national  diplomacy, 
may  create  conditions  which  make  war  inevi- 
table. 

Each  of  the  two  Presidents  is  coiiLinander-in- 
chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation,  military 
and  naval  ;  and  in  case  of  hostile  aggression 
each  may.  doubtless,  tako  all  measni-i'H  tliat  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  natiima!  terri- 
tory. The  French  President  may  employ  mili- 
tary force  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  state  demand  the  use  of  such 
means.  In  the  United  States  tbe  President  may 
not  employ  military  force  to  secure  obedience 
to  federal  laws  until  the  resistance  amounts  to 
insurrection  or  rel>ellion  ;  but  whether  such  a 
state  of  things  exists  is  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  President  himself, 

TKE    AI'l'OINTI.SO    POWER. 

The  French  President  is  the  bead  of  the 
whole  national  administration.  He  appoints  all 
the  officials  of  the  central  government,  including 
all  tlie  officers  of  tht-  army  and  the  navy  ;  and, 
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except  when  the  official  tenure  is  proteuteii  by 
law  (as  in  tlie  case  of  military  and  naval  otlict^rs, 
judges  and  univiTsity  professors),  his  power  to 
remove  is  unlimitud.  Qualifications  for  office 
in  Prance,  as  in  the  "United  States,  are  morj; 
generally  regulated  by  executive  decree  or  order 
than  by  legislation.  "  Each  of  the  two  Presi- 
dents has  a  certain  control  over  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  through  the  power  of 
pardon  and  of  reprieve. 

In  France  the  power  of  the  President  to 
appoint  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives. 
military  and  naval  officers.  Judges  and  adminis- 
trative officials,  is  not  limited,  as  in  the  United 
Slates,  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  France,  indeed,  the  Presi- 
dent may  create  new  offices  by  executive  decree. 
In  both  countries  the  legislature  controls  the 
appointing  power  through  its  control  of  the 
budget :  it  may  withhold  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  expenses. 

RELATIONS   TO    LEGISLATION. 

The  right  of  the  American  President  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  has  not  developed  into  a 
real  initiative  such  as  the  French  President  ex- 
ercises through  his  ministere.  Both  Presidents 
have  a  suspensive  veto  on  legislation,  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  returning  bills  for  reconsideration  ; 
but  while  the  veto  of  the  American  President 
can  be  overridden  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
each  house,  a  bill  passed,  for  the  second  time 
by  a  simple  majority  in  each  of  the  French 
chambers  must  be  promulgated  by  the  President 
in  spite  of  his  objections. 

The  ordinance  power  of  the  French  President 
is  distinctly  royal  ;  it  goes  much  further  than 
the  power  which  the  American  President  exer- 
cises through  executive  orders.  By  executive 
decree  the  French  President  may  not  only  issue 
to  officials  such  orders  and  instructions  as  are 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  particular  acts  of 
legislation  ;  he  may  also  issue  orders  binding 
upon  all  citizens  whenever  this  seems  necessary 
for  the  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws 
in  general,  in  other  words,  he  has  supplettient- 
ary  legislative  power.  The  only  limitation  upon 
this  presidential  ordinance  power  is  found  in 
the  rule  that  an  executive  decree  must  not  con- 
travene or  frustrate  any  legislative  enactment. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  this  ordinance  power 
does  not  rest  upon  any  express  constitutional 
grant,  but  upon  tradition  and  custom. 


As  regards  tenure  and  personal  privilege,  the 
French  President  has  a  position  apparently  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  American  President.     His 


term  of  office  is  for  seven  years,  and  he  may  b© 
reelected.  During  his  term  of  office  each  of  the 
two  Presidents  is  exempted  from  the  processea 
of  the  ordinary  courts  ;  but  each  may  be  tried  liy 
the  Senate,  on  articles  of  iuipeachment  presented 
by  the  lower  house  ov  chamber.  But  while  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  be  impeached 
for  ■■  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."'  the  French  President  may  be 
impeaclied  for  high  treason  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  penalty  which  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  American  President  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  is  limited  to  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  to  hold  office  in  future,  the 
French  constitution  does  not  in  any  way  limit 
the  penalty  which  the  Senate  may  inflict  upon  a 
President  convicted  of  high  treason.  Appar- 
ently, he  might  be  condemned  to  the  guillotine. 

As  against  the  people,  the  dignity  of  the 
French  President  is  maintained  by  heavier  pen- 
alties for  insult  and  libel  than  those  which  may 
be  inflicted  when  a  private  person  is  attacked. 

On  the  face  of  the  written  law,  accordingly, 
the  position  and  powers  of  the  French  Preeident 
are  in  no  essential  respect  inferior  to  those  of 
the  American  President,  and  in  many  respecta 
they  seem  superior.  In  one  respect,  not  as  yet 
noted,  tiie  importance  of  the  French  presidency 
seems  far  greater  than  that  of  the  American. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  France  is  a  unitary 
state,  and  that  the  French  central  government 
has  all  the  powers  which  in  the  United  States 
are  divided  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  common- 
wealths.     , 

FRENCH    PBESIDENT    KLBCTED    BY    PARLIAMENT. 

The  great  difference  between  the  two  chiefa 
of  state,  the  striking  inferiority  of  the  French 
President  as  regards  real  authority,  is  due  to  the 
different  sources  from  which  the  two  magistrates 
derive  their  powers,  and  the  different  manner  in 
which  their  powers  are  exercised. 

The  American  President  is  chosen,  indirectly 
as  regards  the  process,  directly  as  a  matter  ol 
fact,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
our  constitutional  practice,  he  selects  the'lieads 
of  departments,  who  constitute  his  cabinet,  and 
the  persons  appointed  by  him  are  confirmed  by 
the  .Senate,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Through 
them  and  their  subordinates  he  conducts  the 
administration  of  federal  affairs.  They  are 
responsible  to  him,  and  he  is  responsible  to  the 
American  people.  The  French  President,  oa 
the  other  hand,  is  elected  by  the  legislators ; 
and  the  great  powers  which  the  constitution 
confers  upon  him  are  exercised  by  ministers 
who  are  forced  upon  him  by  the  dominant  partjr ':^ 
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cr  coalition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  who 
are  politically  responsible  to  that  chamber. 

The  French  conatitution  of  IS48  provided  for 
a  President  elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the 
people  chose  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1875  no  party 
in  the  French  Assembly,  except  that  of  the  Im- 
perialists, was  willing  to  repeat  the  experiment 
of  1S48.  On  this  point  the  Republicans,  the 
Orleanists.  and  the  Legitimists  were  in  perfect 
accord.  The  Republicans  wished  no  monarch  ; 
the  Orleanists  and  Legitimists  desired  a  monarch, 
indeeil,  but  of  one  of  the  old  houses,  not  a  new 
man.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  -Vssembly  created  a  new  and  singular  type 
of  executive  :  an  elected  head  of  tlie  state  al- 
most as  irresponsible,  politically,  as  a  hereditary 
king,  who  should  exercise  all  the  executive  pow- 
ers, like  a  parliamentary  king,  through  ministers 
politically  responsible  to  the  legislature. 

A  PRESIDENT   WHO   NEITHEB   REIONS  KOR   GOVERNS. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1875.  accordingly, 
the  French  President  is  chosen  by  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  in  joint  session.  This  method  of 
•election  insures  the  choice  of  a  man  whom  the 
legislators  know,  and  whom  they  believe  to  be 
devoted  to  the  principle  of  the  supre?nacy  of  the 
legialamre.  They  habitually  select  a  man  who 
has  long  been  a  member,  and  iias  perhaps  served 
aspresident,  of  one  or  the  otNerof  the  chambers  ; 
who  has  teen  active  in  committee  work,  and  has 
perhaps  held  a  portfolio  in  one  or  more  minis- 
tries ;  who  is  not  strenuous  or  aggressive,  and 
las  not  made  too  many  peisonal  enemies.  This 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
rlon.  may  exercise  certain  enumerated  powers 
obIv  in  the  council  of  ministers,  and  every  act  of 
bis  must  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.  The 
constitntion  also  provides  that  "  the  ministers  are 
tollectively  responsible  to  the  chambers  for  the 
genera]  policy  of  the  administration,  and  mdi- 
Tidually  responsible  for  their  own  pereonal  acts." 
The  French  constitution  vests  the  appointment 
of  the  ministers  in  the  President,  and  does  not 
require  that  their  appointment  be  confirmed  by 
the  iegiBlature  ;  but  by  the  mode  of  his  election 
tod  the  nature  of  his  position,  the  French  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  to  take  his  ministers  from  the 
dominant  party  or  coalition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  takes  his 
from  the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  list  is  actually  drawn  up  by  the 
■puiy  leaders,  and  the  President  appoints  the 
Mn  whose  names  are  sabmitted  to  liim.  All 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  consti- 
tution are,  in  fact,  exercised  by  the  ministers. 
Ai  ihe  f»mili»r  French  witticism  puts  it :  "  The 
fine  of  Great  Britain  reigns,  but  does  not  gov- 


ern ;  the  President  of  the  United  States  governs, 
but  does  not  reign  ;  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  neither  reigns  nor  governs." 

While  the  ofBce  was  still  new  and  its  limita- 
tions imperfectly  appreciated.  President  Mac- 
Mabon  once  ventured  to  speak  of  his  responsi- 
bility to  France.  This  utterance  evoked  an 
energetic  protest  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ; 
and  t)ie  President  was  rennnded  that  he  was  in 
no  sense  responsible  to  France  except  as  Franco 
was  represented  in  the  legislature,  and  that  h« 
was  responsible  to  the  legislature  only  in  case 
he  committed  an  ace  of  high  treason.  As  a 
matier  of  fact,  however,  the  fiction  of  irrespon- 
sibility to  the  chambers  breaks  down  whenever 
the  President,  is  nnaUle  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
loyally  with  the  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  has 
broken  down  even  when  circumstances  have 
placed  the  President  in  a  position  in  which  he 
cannot  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  presidential 
office.  MacMahon  was  forced  out  of  the  presi- 
dency for  the  first  reason  ;  and  Gr^vy  was 
obliged  to  resign,  early  in  his  second  term,  be- 
cause his  son-in-law  was  implicated  in  a  political 
scandal. 


AN    07F1CK    ( 


I    INFLCBKCE. 


An  energetic  man,  with  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  acts  done  in  his  name,  is  not 
able  to  occupy  such  a  position  without  keen  dis- 
comfort. Casimir  •  P^rier  resigned  the  presi- 
dency within  five  months  after  his  election, 
giving  as  his  reason  '-the  intolerable  powerless- 
ness  and  practical  uselessness  of  the  President 
under  the  existing  constitution.''  But,  like  the 
crown  in  a  parliamentary  monarchy,  the  French 
presidency  serves  a  purpose  ;  it  maintains  the 
legal  continuity  of  the  administration  through, 
all  ministerial  changes,  and  it  renders  the  devo- 
lution of  power  from  each  ministry  to  the  next 
easier  and  smoother.  And  a  President  of  the 
type  usually  selected  may  well  accommodate 
himself  to  the  position.  It  is,  after  all,  one  of 
great  dignity,  and  when  occupied  by  a  trained 
politician  it  may  be  one  of  much  influence.  Un- 
der the  present  practice,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
ministry  ;  and  if  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
majority  party  and  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
its  leaders,  his  suggestions  may  carry  much 
weight.  Here  again  his  position  resembles  that 
of  a  king  in  a  country  under  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. He  lacks  indeed  the  social  influence 
which  a  iiereditary  king  enjoys,  but  he  may  well 
have,  and  in  a  high  degree,  that  personal  influ- 
ence which  is  always  conceded  to  sound  judg- 
ment ripened  by  political  experience. 


VISCOUNT   AOKI,    JAPANESE   AMBASSADOR. 


IN  appi.>intinK  so  eminent  a  reprcsentaii vt?  as 
^'iBcount  Siuzo  Aoki  to  be  her  first  ambaa- 
sailor  to  the  United  States,  Japan  has  imlii-ated. 
not  only  her  appreciation  oC  thi'  fricmlly  char- 
acter of  JajiannBu-Americau  n-latiims.  but  also 
hor  I'ealizatiou  of  the  itiiportaiit  trade  and  indus- 
trial problems  tin-  two  couiitrii's  will  face  in  com- 
mon in  the  future.  \'i8i-iiunt  Aoki,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  nmst  oxporicnccd  of  Japanese 
diplomats,  is  in  \m  sixtieth  year.  Ho  has  had  a 
long  and  honoralih' political  career.  In  IsTii  he 
wag  secretary  to  the  .Tapancsi'  h'^ntion  at  Uerlin. 
afterward  bi'cumin^  minister  iit  the  ( ivrmati  capi- 
tal. Fr.iin  ISSd  to  IMSU  he  was  Vic.;-Minisier 
of  Fon-ign  Atfuirs.  and  fmm  Is.sij  ti)  is!i)  and 
Ifl98  to  laOO  full  Minister  of  foreign  .VtTairs. 

He  has  been  twice  minister  to  (ierinany,  ami 
once  to  England,  lie  is  at  present  a  tnem^er  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  tl.e  empire,  has  the  hisrhest 


Japanese  deeoj'alion,  that  nf  the  first  class  of  the 
I  h-der  uf  the  Rising  .Sun.  and  stands  in  the  first 
rank  of  .Ia|ianeso  diplomats,  outranking  Mr, 
Takahira.  and  even  llanm  Hayashi,  the  Japanese 
minister  to  London.  In  fact,  he  is  one  ot  the 
most  eminent  of  Japan's  public  men.  Viacount 
Aoki  has  iiad  ii  German  iiniversity  education,  and 
his  wife  is  a  liernum  lady.  German,  moreover, 
is  more  familiar  to  bim  than  any  other  foreign 
language,  Imt  b«  speaks  English  readily.  He 
represented  his  country  at  tbe  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference in  IMDii.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  he  wns  Miiiisc.-r  of  foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Takaliira.  vvln.ni  lie  succeeds  here,  servt'd  under 

]\\m   as    \'i .Ministi'r.      Tbe   elevation    of    the 

Japanese  legation  at  Washington  to  tbe  rank 
of  an  eiiiliassy  makes  tbe  number  of  ambaa- 
sailors  at  Washington  nine,  which  is  more  thui 
are  siationeij  at  any  other  capital  in  the  world. 


HOW  SCIENCE   HELPS   INDUSTRY   IN   GERMANY. 

BV  HENRY  S.    PRITCHETT. 
(President  of  the  MusMicliusetts  Institute  of  Teclinology.) 

jects.  Tliey  were  limiiorously  described  as  given 
up  to  ioveBtigationB  of  (lie  ilativo  case  ami  simi' 
lar  impmctical  problems,  in  a  lueaBurt-  this 
was  true.  The  investiKators  of  that  day  liad  a 
wholesome  contempt  fm-  anything  whicb  i)rom- 
ised  direct  utilitarian  results.  l!ut  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  research  throughout  the 
German  universities  trained  a  great  army  of 
men  to  be  expert  investigators,  and  when  a, 
united  Germany  arose  to  crown  the  labors  of 
William  1.  and  of  IJismarck,  with  it  came  a 
great  national  spirit  in  wliich  the  men  of  science 
shared.  Tlioy  realized  that  to  them  were  com- 
mitted the  great  industrial  problems  which  must 
be  solved  in  order  to  luake  the  nation  strong, 
and  scientific  research,  which  up  till  then  had 
been  mainly  theoretical,  was  turned  to  the  im- 
mediate solution  of  the  industrial  problems  of 
the  nation.  No  longer  the  dative  case  alone, 
but  the  development  of  the  chemical,  electrical, 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  country  formed 
Che  avenues  of  scientific  activity,  and  scientific 
research,  which  had  till  then  been  looked  upon 
as  theoretical  accomplishment,  became  the  great- 
est financial  asset  of  the  Fatherland." 

There  is  truth  in  tliis  statement.  The  re- 
search habit,  long  cultivated  in  German  tiniver* 
sities,  had  nourished  a  body  of  men  trained  to 
research,  men  who  had  acfiuircd  the  resoarch 
habit  and  the  spirit  of  investigation.  When, 
therefore,  the  problems  of  industrial  develop- 
ment began  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  national 
spirit,  the. country  hail  a  trained  body  of  men 
to  call  upon  who  threw  themselves  heartily  and 
enthusiastically  into  these  practical  industrial 
problems. 


THE  end  of  the  Franco-?r 
1 H T I .  saw  a  united  Germany.  1  n  the 
place  of  some  forty  Jealous  and  independent 
kingdoms  and  principalities  stood  a  German  na- 
tion. .No  event  in  the  history  of  Europe  has 
tieen  of  greater  significance  or  more  far-reach- 
inif  in  its  results  than  this  substitution  of  a  na- 
tiim  and  a  national  policy  in  the  place  of  isolated 
states  with  discordant  and  oftentimes  hostile 
political  programmes.  But  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  United  Germany  has  been  only  one  of 
the  results  achieved.  Not  less  remarkable  and 
iii't  less  significant  is  the  industrial,  progress  of 
iJermany  since  it  became  a  nation. 

In  1870  the  manufactures,  the  inventions,  and 
ilie  foreign  commerce  of  the  sepai-ate  German 
states  were  far  below  those  of  England  and  of 
Krance.  To-day  Unit«d  Germany  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  worhl  in  indus- 
trial production,  and  she  clearly  leads  all  other 
cations  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry 
tnd  to  the  arts.  Her  position  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  becaaee  this  result  has  been  achieved 
in  ;i  country  in  which  tlie  agricultural  and  min- 
■ral  resources  are  not  great,  and  in  the  face  of 
till'  Ijurdens  due  to  long  and  costly  wars,  to  the 
iimintenance  of  a  great  anny,  and  to  the  drain- 
ing of  a  large  part  of  its  population  through 
tmigration.  .No  exploitation  of  the  virgin  re- 
iuurcesof  a  new  contment  nor  millions  of  new 
citizens  drawn  from  other  lands  have  brought  to 
Germany  the  unearned  increment  wiiich  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  during  the  same 
three  and  one-half  decades. 


The  reasons  for  this  tremendous  industrial  de- 
teiopment  are  several,  but  they  all  spring  more  ■ 
iiT  less  directly  out  of  the  strong  national  spirit 
developed  by  the  accomplishment  of  Geman 
unity.  One  of  the  important  factors  has  been 
itie  systematic  development  of  scientific  research 
ind  the  application  of  research  to  the  practical 
industrial  problems  of  the  nation. 

About  a  year  ago  I  heard  a  famims  chemist 
:n  Germany  explain  the  present  industrial  su- 
premacy of  his  country  in  words  something  like 
liese:  -' Forty  years  ago,"  said  he,  -tlie  sciun- 
tifc  men  of  the  various  German  Ktates  devoted 
liieir  etady   almost   wholly    tn    theoreticai   snli- 


Perhaps  this  unique  national  development  of 
industrial  research  can  be  appreciated  in  no 
better  way  than  to  recall  the  evolution  of  the 
Uoyal  Testing  (IfBce  (Das  Konigliche  Material- 
priifungsanit),  which  began  thirty-five  years  ago 
in  a  modest  shop  adjoining  the  engineering 
school  at  Charlottenburg,  and  which  has  within 
the  last  two  years  been  transferred  to  a  new  and 
magnificent  series  of  buildings  at  Gross- Lichter 
felde,  just  outside  of  Uerlin, 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  this  great 
establishment  is  in  a  large  degree  the  story  of 
(ierman   imlusti'ijd   progress,  and  no  better  idi'a 
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•can  be  gained  of  the  process  by  wbich  this 
progress  has  come  nbout  tlian  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  establisliment  for  practical  research. 
About  the  year  l«71,  and  for  ten  yuare  follow- 
ing, efforts  were  made  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  laboratories  for  tlie  testing  of  various 
materials.  These  experiments  were  begun  in 
various  institutions,  the  technical  school  at  Ciiar- 
Icttenburg,  in  certain  workshops,  and  in  groups 
of  men  engaged  in  studying  building  materials. 
These  efforts  were  directed  along  two  lines  of 
investigation, — mechanical  and  chemical.  Tiiose 
of  the  first  kind  concerned  themselves  with  tests 
of  the  strength  and  nature  of  materials  such  as 
iron,  building  stone,  cement,  brick,  and  the  like. 
The  second  had  to  do  with  the  chemical  and 
metallurgical  investigations  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  chemical  constitution  of  steel  and  iron, 
chemical  substances  used  in  commerce,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  cliemical  properties  of  the 
soil.  These  detached  laboratories  under  differ- 
ent investigators  were  finally  brought  together 
and  organized  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  under  the  name  the  Mochanical- 
I'echnical  Experiment  Establishment  (Mecha- 
nisch-Technische  Versuchs  An8lalt),and  in  1884 
this  researcli  establishment  was  removed  to  a 
modest  building  connected  with  the  workshop 
of  the  technical  school  at  C'harlottenburg,  and  it 
is  from  this  period  that  its  great  importance 
began.  One  must  not  confuse  this  establishment 
with  the  better-known  HeichsAnstalt,  also  in 
Charl  often  burg.  This  latter  is  the  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  carries  on  a  work 
analogous  to  that  done  by  our  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  It  provides  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  weight  and  measure,  standards  of  heat, 
standards  of  electric  resistance,  ami  the  like. 
This  is  the  work  of  standaidizing.  and  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  work  of  practical  investigation 
of  industrial  problems. 


The  tests  and  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  experiment  establishment  at  Charlotten- 
burg  fell,  as  the  name  indicated,  into  two  gen- 
eral groups, — mechanical  and  chemical.  These 
tests  were  intended  at  the  beginning  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  instructing  students  and 
of  developing  practical  results.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  tests  of  metals  were  tiie  most  numerous 
and  important.  These  consisted  in  determining 
not  only  the  hardness  and  the  tensile  strength, 
but  the  behavior  of  a  beam  of  steel,  for  example, 
under  a  load,  the  chemical  changes  which  might 
take  place  under  varying  conditions,  and  tbe 
conditions  for  maximum  strength  and  cheapness 
of  construction.     Gradually  this  mechanical  part 


of  the  work  was  extended  to  testing  of  maciiines, 
macbine  materials,  building  materials,  and  in- 
struments of  all  descriptions.  As  time  went  on 
other  testing  departments  were  added,  such  as 
those  for  paper,  for  oil,  for  cement,  for  building 
materials  and  the  like. 

In  the  same  way  the  chemical  side  of  the  ex- 
periment establisliment  was  developed  to  carry 
forward  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  various 
materials  and  substances  used  in  commerce,  such 
as  dyes,  earths,  wood-pulp,  cements,  metals,  and 
stones.  All  the  resources  of  cbemical  technology 
were  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  any  practical 
problem  which  might  be  presented  to  the 
experts. 

SOLVING    PRACTICAL    fKOBLEMS    IK    THE    AHTB, 

The  meaning  of  this  establishment,  with  its 
experts  and  laboratories,  may  be  better  under- 
stood perhaps  by  indicating  briefly  some  of  tbe 
problems  which  are  solved  in  it. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  a  problem  on  his 
hands  which  he  finds  difficult  of  solution  can  at 
a  very  modest  expense  bring  this  to  the  research 
laboratory,  where  it  will  be  not  only  attacked 
by  the  experts  of  the  establishment,  but  the  ex- 
perts of  the  firm  may  also  work  side  by  side 
with  those  of  the  government  on  the  common 
problein.  The  advantage  which  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  manufacturer  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
for  he  finds  in  the  government  establishment 
not  only  a  corps  of  skilled  and  entliusiastic  ex- 
perts, but  he  finds  also  all  the  literature  of  UK- 
subject  brought  together  for  their  use  and  ready 
at  hand  for  convenient  reference.  The  problem 
may  be  studied  in  the  light  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject,  and  starting  from  the  point 
of  the  world's  knowledge  rather  than  to  go 
through  the  tedious  plan  of  trying  out  methods 
already  discarded  elsewhere.  A  paper  manu- 
facturer in  Berlin,  in  illustrating  the  benefits  of 
the  research  establishment,  told  the  following 
story  from  the  experience  of  his  own  firm  : 
"  Some  years  ago.''  said  he,  "  we  began  to  draw 
our  wood  supply  from  a  new  source,  and  the 
wood-pulp  made  therefrom  no  longer  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  Our  business 
began  to  decline,  and  seemed  hkely  to  disappear 
altogether.  In  this  emergency  we  took  our  prob- 
lem to  the  national  testing  laboratory,  and  in 
the  division  for  paper-testing  it  was  taken  up. 
Not  only  were  the  experts  of  that  division  put 
to  work  upon  it,  but  our  own  experts  were  al- 
lowed to  work  with  them.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year  our 
problem  was  completely  solved  and  our  busi- 
ness  changed  from   a  losing  one   to  a  paying 
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In  the  matter  of  raw  materials,  sticli  as  build- 
ing stones,  if  a  builder  or  owner  anywhere  in 
(iermany  discovers  a  stone  which  Bcems  valu- 
able, he  can  send  this  to  the  laboratory.  It  will 
there  be  tested  upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  machines  uaed  in  the  whole 
■establishment  is  an  enormous  freezing-machine, 
by  which  large  stones  may  be  frozen  and  thawed 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  week,  thus  giving 
them  all  the  wear. and  tear  in  a  few  days  which 
tliey  would  receive  from  fifty  years  of  weather- 
ing. In  a  similar  way,  machines  have  been 
invented  for  the  testing  of  silks  and  textiles,  of 
cotton  thread,  for  breaking  great  beams  of  iron 
and  steel  to  determine  their  strength  and  hard- 
ness and  physical  properties  which  make  tliem 
valuable  in  manufacture  or  in  the  arts.  Au 
immense  laboratory  has  been  built  up  for  cement- 
testing  and  tbe  testing  of  building  stones  and 
earths  of  various  kinds.  Chemistry  has  been 
used  in  the  most  skillful  manner  to  solve  the 
problems  of  industry  and  to  deal  with  all  the 
complicated  processes  which  enter  into  manu- 
facture. The  aim  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to 
establish  an  institution  in  which  a  body  of 
experts  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facilities 
and  the  literature  of  modern  science  shall  be 
ready  to  turn  themselves  at  any  time  to  tbe 
solution  of  any  practical  problem  which  the 
inventor,  tbe  manufacturer,  the  metal-worker, 
the  farmer,  or  the  builder  might  bring  to  them. 


AND   UANUFAOTORBR. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  this  idea  for 
a  moment,  and  the  great  difierence  between  this 
spirit  of  dealing  with  the  manufacturer  and  the 
inventor  and  that  pursued  in  our  institutions. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  at  any  scientific  establish- 
ment in  America  or  at  any  great  technical 
laboratory  that  some  inventor  or  some  manu- 
lactnrer  does  not  come  to  its  doors  seeking 
espert  aid  in  the  solution  of  his  teclmical  prob- 
lems. He  is  told  kindly  but  firmly  that  the 
laboratories  of  the  institutions  are  not  meant  for 
liis  sort  of  problem,  and  when  he  asks  anxiously 
whither  he  may  go  for  such  expert  aid  and 
advice,  there  is  generally  no  source  to  which  he 
may  be  sent  except  to  employ  the  occasional 
expert  with,  at  best,  meager  resources.  I  must 
confess  to  a  great  feeling  of  sympathy  with  such 
applicants,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  are  cranks,  and  many  others  do  not 
know  that  the  problems  they  pursue  have  al- 
ready been  solved  or  found  insoluble.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  college  laboratories  are  in  no 
condition  to  undertake  many  of  these  investiga- 
tions, and  yet  this  does  not  at  all  answer  the 


fact  that  there  should  be  some  place  well 
equipped  whose  business  it  should  be  to  answer 
such  inquiries,  to  sift  the  wheat  from  tlie  cbaS, 
to  tell  the  ignorant  seeker  that  his  problem  is 
already  solved,  and  Co  point  the  man  with  a  real 
problem  to  the  way  for  a  solution.  It  is  true 
that  in  our  scientific  laboratories  the  work  of 
instruction  must  have  first  place,  it  is  true  the 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  the  successful  solu- 
tion of  most  such  practical  problems,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  institutions  of  learning  would  lose 
nothing  if  they  took  a  little  more  friendly  atti- 
tude to  these  inquiries  and  hakl  a  little  closer 
contact  with  the  actual  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the . chemist,  the  farmer,  and  the  in- 
ventor. I  never  see  one  of  these  men  turned 
away  from  the  college  laboratory  unaided  with- 
out a  feeling  of  disappointment  and  an  ill-de- 
fined conviction  that  some  place  should  be 
provided  where  such  questions  can  be  answered, 
and  where  tbe  real  problems  may  be  attacked  in 
real  fashion.  It  is  this  sort  of  opportunity  which 
the  establishment  for  industrial  research  gives 
to  the  Prussian  inventor,  manufacturer,  builder, 
and  business  man. 

NKW   PLANT   OF   THB    "  ROYAL   TESTING   OFFICE." 

Under  the  rapid  progress  of  Germany,  and 
with  the  quick  response  to  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  harness  science  to  in- 
dustry, the  demands  upon  the  establishment 
have  grown  in  number  until,  in  the  year  1904,  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  research  establish- 
ment from  Charlottenburg,  where  it  was  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  technical  school,  to 
a  new  and  splendid  location  at  Gross-Lichter- 
felde,  about  nine  miles  out  of  Berlin,  where 
enough  room  could  be  had  for  indefinite  expan- 
sion in  the  future.  Upon  this  site  new  and 
splendid  laboratories  have  been  built,  and  the  in- 
stitution on  its  new  site  has  been  renamed,  tbe  old 
title  of  Experiment  Establishment  (Mechanisch- 
Technische  Veraucbs-Anstalt)  being  abandoned 
for  the  more  comprehensive  title  the  Royal  Test- 
ing Office  (Das  Konigliche  Materialpriifungsamt). 

OUR   GOVERNMENT    RESEARCH    LABORATORIES. 

To  an  American  who  studies  closely  national 
processes  of  development,  these  new  buildings 
and  perfect  equipment,  splendid  as  they  are,  will 
have  less  interest  than  the  thing  for  which  they 
stand.  What  is  significant,  and  what  makes  the 
history  of  this  institution  of  greatest  interest  to 
us  as  Americans,  is  the  fact  that  here,  under  the 
German  administrative  system,  science  has  been 
harnessed  in  a  most  practical  and  effective  way 
to  the  service  of  industry,  and  of  manufacture. 
Any  citizen   or  any  firm  may  at   modest  coat 
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bring  to  ibis  laboratory  a  technical  problem  and 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  bigliest  expert  skill 
in  its  solution  or  in  its  explanation.  Scientific 
research,  in  a  word,  has  been  harnesBed  effect- 
ively and  skillfully  to  national  development. 
It  is  this  fact  vrhicli  has  for  us,  an  industrial  na- 
tion, the  greatest  significance,  for  we  too  must 
learn  to  harness  research,  and  to  harness  it  ef- 
fectively and  systetnatically,  to  the  service  of  in- 
dustry and  of  manufacture.  The  practical  ques- 
tion is,  how  under  our  form  of  government  this 
is  to  be  effected  and  whether  by  private  enter- 
prise or  government  aid.  Already  steps  have 
been  made  in  both  directions;  IIjc  general  gov- 
eronient  is  already  maintaining  >in  each  State 
what  are  called  experiment  stations,  which  are 
devoted  in  the  main  to  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical instruction  and  experiment ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  private  establishments  are 
installing  and  maintaining  research  laboratories 
for  the  solution  of  their  own  special  problems, 
and  perhaps  it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  condi- 
tions for  real  research  are  inost  favorable.  For 
instance,  such  a  laboratory  as  that  maintained 
at  Schenectady,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whit- 
ney.  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  both  in 
equipment  and  in  scientific  spirita  true  research 
laboratory. 

And  perhaps  at  our  present  stage  of  develop 
ment  in  such  matters  no  other  preliminary  work 
needs  more  to  be  done  than  some  work  of  pop- 
ular education  relative  to  what  research  is.  For 
twenty  years  past,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
past  decade,  no  word  has  been  so  much  in  the 
mouths  of  teachers  in  our  colleges  as  the  word 
research.  The  most  superficial  college  claims 
to-day  its  share  in  research,  and  boldly  adver 
tises  that  fact  as  a  reason  for  the  attendance  ot 
students.  Oo  the  whole,  there  is  jierhaps  no 
other  direction  in  which  our  institutions  of 
learning  have  been  less  efficient  than  in  their 
claims  with  respect  to  research  work  and  in  the 
provisions  they  have  made  for  it.  Happily,  there 
has  been  established  in  the  last  three  years  in 


Washington  a  great  institution  for  the  promo 
tion  of  scientific  research.  At  its  bead  is  one 
of  the  ablest  as  woll  as  one  ol  the  wisest  of 
American  scientific  men.  We  may  well  count 
that  this  great  institution  under  such  leadership 
may  not  only  stimulate  enormously  the  s])int  of  . 
research,  but  that  it  may  also  help  to  educate 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  an  intellijrcnt 
answer  to  the  questions  :  What  is  research  y 
What  part  should  it  play  in  the  legitimate  work 
of  a  college  or  a  university  ?  What  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher  and  to  his  work  't  Has  it  a, 
national  significance  ? 

This  much  certainly  is  true.  The  most  of 
that  whicb  goes  on  in  our  colleges  under  the 
name  of  research  is  not  research  at  all.  The 
connection  between  teaching  and  research  is 
intimate  and  cloae,  but  to  merely  duplicate 
year  after  year  by  one  set  of  immature  students 
the  ex]>eriments  made  by  another  set  is  not  re- 
search, nor  doi's  such  a  process  develop  iuves- 
tigatora  of  an  able  type.  The  development  of 
a  large  number  of  weak  establishments  by  na- 
tional, State,  and  private  aid,  all  doing  practi- 
cally the  same  things,  while  it  may  have  d6ne 
much  for  the  cause  ot  genera!  education,  has 
done  little  for  the  development  of  strong  inves- 
tigators either  in  pure  or  applied  science,  and 
the  development  of  research  and  of  the  research 
spirit  has  been  wholly  secondary  to  the  assumed 
educational  interests.  A  laboratory  with  an  over- 
worked teacher  at  its  head  and  a  staff  of  im- 
mature assistants  is  not  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  may  expect  great  investigators  to  be  reared 
or  great  problems  to  be  solved.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  utilitarian 
results  which  might  fiow  from  it,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  research  establishment  under 
generous  auspices,  where  experts  of  a  high  order 
might  form  the  staff,  and  in  which  the  work  of 
teaching  should  be  at  least  secondary,  might  well 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  national  devel- 
opment, not  alone  on  the  industrial  side,  but  upon 
the  intellectual  and  educational  sides  as  well. 


PRESIDENT   HARPER   AND    HIS    LIFE   WORK, 


BY  JOHN  H.   FINLEY. 
(President  of  the  College  of  the  City  o(  New  York.) 


THE  f&cts  which  give  outline  to  this  remark- 
able life  are  these  :  He  was  born  in  1856 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  in  a  email  Ohio  town  ; 
be  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  a  small 
college. in  that  same  town  at  the  age  of  eight, 
sfld  was  graduated  from  college  when  only  four- 
teen years  old.  He  worked  for  three  years, 
studying  nieauwhile  privately,  and  then,  enter- 
ing the  graduate  department  of  Yale  University, 
took  his  doctorate  in  Semitic  languages  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year, 
and  at  once  began  teaching  in  the  South  ;  then  he 
was  principal  of  a  preparatory  school  in  connec- 
tion witli  Denison  University,  Ohio.  In  1879, 
when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  became  prO' 
fesaor  of  Hebrew  in  what  was  then  the  Chi- 
cago Baptist  Unioo  Theological  Seminary  at 
Morgan  Park,  III.  Nine  years  later  he  went  to 
Yale  University  as  professor  of  Semitic  lan^ 
guages.  and  soon  after  was  made  professor  of 
biblical  literature.  In  those  years  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Chautauqua  movement 
of  popular  education,  and  was  chosen  head  of 
the  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  In 
1891  he  went  back  into  the  West  again,  this  time 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
its  head  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and 
literature,  and  there  remained  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  January  10,  1906.  During  all  these  years 
William  Rainey  Harper  was  continuing  his  study 
in  the  field  of  his  early  choice,  writing  test-books 
and  articles,  and  associating  others  with  hiiri  in 
his  productive  scholarly  work. 

These  facts,  out  of  the  ordinary  in  themselves, 
are  especially  remarkable  in  their  sequence  and 
association  only.  Thata  boy  born  in  IMoC  should 
in  1  864  be  entering  upon  his  college  preparatory 
work  is  most  unusual.  (The  average  boys  of 
to-day,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  are  but  get- 
ting fairly  under  way  with  their  reading  and 
writing  and  arithmetic  at  eight.)  That  this 
same  boy  should  be  graduated  from  college, 
competent,  as  has  been  reported,  to  make  his 
commencement  address  in  Hebrew,  is  another 
Qoasii&l  if  not  phenomenal  fact. — a  fact  which 
gives  rise  to  further  questioning  as  to  whether 
•ome  jouths.  at  least,  are  not  encouraged  or  re- 
tailed to  spend  more  time  than  they  ought  in 
tcquiring  the  disciplines  and  knowledges  of  the 
college  curriculum. 


I  do  not  know  what  the  standards  of  Muskin- 
gum College,  his  Alma  Mater,  were  in  1864  ;  bat, 
even  if  its  curriculum  carried  the  student  no 
failher  than  the  courses  of  our  present  sophomore 
year,  it  yet  appears  that  after  two  years  of  resi- 
dence in  Yale  he  was  able  to  gain  the  doctor's 
degree  at  an  age  scarcely  above  that  of  the 
average  sophomore  of  tO'day,  whose  immaturity 
has  invited  general  remark.  It  is  interestinu: 
to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  this 
boy  grown  to  man,  it  has  been  made  possible 
for  students  to  progress  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  even  three  years  or  less  from  matriculation. 

The  experience  of  this  one  Ohio  boy  has  been 
very  effective  in  its  influence  on  what  he  calls 
an    educational    fetich,  —  the   four-year  college 

It  was,  doubtless,  mucii  easier  thirty  years  ago 
for  one  who  had  a  s|>ecial  aptitude  in  languages 
to  secure  his  degree  in  the  phenomenally  short 
time  spent  by  Dr.  Harper  in  winning  his.  for 
language  work  filled  a  very  large  part  of  the 
curriculum,  but  one  who  knows  what  Dr,  Har- 
per's wonderful  energy  was  must  believe  that, 
he  would  probably  have  mastered  a  curriculum 
of  sciences  in  as  brief  a  time,  so  eager  was  his 
mind  for  mastery.  I  was  shocked,  though  I  was 
interested,  to  know  from  his  own  lips,  soon 
after  the  first  attack  of  the  fatal  disease,  how 
thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  literature  of 
that  disease  and  its  treatment.  This  I  speak  of 
because  I  believe  it  was  so  indicative  of  the  con- 
quering spirit  of  the  man. 

The  period  of  his  active  work  after  this  phe- 
nomenally early  preparation  was  only  thirty 
years,  including  the  first  few  years  of  appren- 
ticeship and  the  year  at  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
was  as  a  year  of  resurrection — a  year  of  return 
to  the  earth.  But  the  achievement  of  these 
three  decades,  begun  at  an  immature  age  and 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  heroic  struggle  of 
the  last  year,  was  the  achievement  of  three  men, 
and  of  three  extraordinary  men.  It  was  as  if 
these  three  men  of  the  same  basic  character, 
having  all  much  in  common  and  having  each  a 
sympathy  with  the  others,  yet  differing  in  their 
possessing  interests  and  their  intellectual  gifts, 
were  joined  together  in  a  loyal  and  enduring 
miou.     The  great  bnunding  heart  was  common 
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to  all.  And  tliey  all  worked  together  nlways. 
Only  they  divided  their  time  among  the  inter- 
ests of  these  three  giant  men.  Now  it  was 
teaching  to  which  he  gave  himself  with  the 
strength  of  three  men  ;  another  hour  or  another 
day  it  was  to  study,  to  the  seeking  of  a  scholar; 
and  then  the  next  hour  or  the  next  day  it  was 
the  complex  an<l  tangled  task  of  the  executive 
to  which  this  nian  of  three  men's  brains  set  his 
hand.  By  this  cooperation  he  ac com pli shed 
what  three  men  working  independently,  though 
of  great  ability  each,  could  not  have  done.  It 
BeeuLS  as  if  nature  had  here  exhibited  in  human 
life  the  wisdom  of  combination  and  had  given 
example  of  economy  in  the  diversity  of  interest 
and  effort. 

The  triple  accomplishment  of  this  life  has  been 
80  often  in  these  past  few  months  recited  in  its 
detail  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  T!ie  story  is  known  upon  the  street  as 
well  as  in  class-room  and  study.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  say  a  word  out  of  my  own  observation 
and  afiection.  of  that  achievement. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  he  was  first  of  all 
&  teacher.  I  have  been  reading  to. day  that  one 
who  stood  nearest  to  him  of  all,  perhaps,  in  his 
university  work,  and  who  knew  perhaps  lietter 
than  any  one  else  his  achievement  ae  an  execu- 
tive, put  the  teaching  man  in  him  first,  too.  Of 
couree,  it  is  less  possible  to  estimate  accurately 
that  service  than  to  assess  the  results  of  scholar- 
ship or  the  tangible  creations  of  the  executive. 
Dr.  Harper  is  certainly  to  be  put  among  the 
first  few  of  our  great  teachers,  and  possibly  of 
the  teachers  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a  later 
Abelard,  attracting  scholars  and  students  from 
all  parts  of  this  country  to  a  place  remote  from 
the  older  seats  of  learning.  He  went  out  to 
what  was,  in  the  Eastern  imagination,  a  wilder- 
ness, but  scholars  and  students  followed  him, 
and  many  oi  them  would  willingly,  had  it  been 
necessary,  have  made  the  sacrifices  and  endured 
the  hardships  of  the  old  students  of  Abelard.  to 
be  near  him.  Dean  Judson  said  that  at  one 
time  he  seemed  to  think  it  his  mission  to  set  all 
the  world  to  studying  Hebrew,  and  that,  under 
the  magnetism  of  his  leaching,  it  really  appeared 
as  if  it  might  be  done.  With  Abelard.  it  was 
theology.  With  Harper,  it  was  Hebrew.  The 
great  inspiring  teacher  was  there  in  both  cases. 
It  mattered  little  what  the  subject  was. 

Upon  his  achievement  as  a  productive  scholar 
I  cannot  dare  to  set  my  own  valuation.  It  is 
reported  that  he  said  shortly  before  his  end 
that  he  would  rather  have  produced  his  book 
on  the  "Minor  Prophets''  than  to  have  been 
university  president  for  forty  years.  Shortly 
after  the  death  sentence  came  to  him.  I  saw  him 


one  memorable  afternoon  la^t  spring  at  Lake- 
wood.  He  knew  that  he  had  but  a  year  at 
moat  to  live,  in  all  probability,  and  he  kept  ask- 
ing me,  or  rather  himself  in  my  presence,  to 
which  of  his  tasks  he  should  give  those  last 
months.  He  was  practically  barred  from  the 
first,  his  teaching  ;  but  should  he  complete  or 
attempt  to  complete  the  series  of  books  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  he  was'  writing.or  should 
he  bring  nearer  to  completion  his  great  plans 
for  the  university  which  he  had  builded  ?  I 
think  he  found  himself  inclined  to  do  the 
former,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the  proper  ap- 
praisement of  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
great  tasks  that  were  left  to  his  attempting. 

But  whatever  our  estimates  may  be  of  the 
value  of  his  teaching  and  of  his  scholarship,  he 
is  to  be  best  remembered  by  his  work  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  This  is  to  be  his  lasting 
monument,  for  it  seems  firmly  established  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  universities.  Wherein  the 
great  executive  skill  lay  which  evolved  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discover.  He  had  no  great'mag- 
netism  of  personality  except  to  those  who  came 
close  to  him,  who  knew  him  intimately.  He  had 
DO  grace  of  speech.  He  had  none  of  the  persua- 
sive powers  of  the  orator.  But  there  wae  in 
him  some  subtle  power  beyond  analysis. 

The  chemists  have  recently  come  upon  a  proc- 
ess new  to  them, — upon  substances  which  have 
commandingpoworover  other  substances  in  their 
presence,  transforming  them  without  self  ch&nge, 
witliout  any  seeming  expenditure  or  loss  of  en- 
ergy in  themselves.  The  merest  trace  of  oneef 
these  ''catalysts."  as  they  are  named,  mfty  sud- 
denly "let  loose  the  powerful  afSnities "  of  a 
substance  before  insoluble.  And  so  incommen- 
surate do  tlie  cause  and  eifect  sometimtea  aeem, 
that  one  author  has  likened  the  process  t9  ths'^- 
Bolving  of  an  island  by  throwing  a  few  huid|DU 
of  crystals  upon  it.  There  was  a  trace  of  ttpte- 
thing  in  President  Harper  which  let  loose  aoftar- 
ful  afliniiies  between  men  and  their  wea]u|,^^d 
led  them  to  form  new  and  unselfish  .lAn^M ; 
which  made  soluble  minds  and  hearts  tlutt.lwi 
never  before  yielded  to  high  appeal.  TbU  iB 
not  demeaning  his  personal  quaUties  ;  i^il^nd]'' 
saying  that  there  was  a  trace  of  somethit^a^M 
to  those  qualities  which  can  be  analyssed  and  m- 
sessed  and  catalogued.  ■  : 

Though  President  Harper's  wisdom  ia  certain 
aspects  came  out  of  the  East,  he  was  in  spirit  a 
Westlander.  He  did  what  seemed  impondble 
to  do.  and  what  would  have  been  -impo«Bibl«  to 
do  in  the  bonds  of  conventionalism  and  tradi- 
tionalism. He  had  freedom  to  follow  the  best 
teachings  of  experience  unhampered  by  prec- 
edents.   And  he  found  great  scholars  and  teach- 


PRESIDENT  HARPER  AND  HIS  LIFE  IVORK. 


THE  LATK    PRESIDENT  WILLIAM   BAINEY   HARPER,   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

IBom.  July  %  185a;  died.  Jsnnitry  la  tSOA.) 
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era  who  were  eager  to  join  liiui  on  lliat  ■'  battle- 
ground Cor  new  and  living  tliouglits."  the  "  mept- 
ingplace  for  the  world's  contending  forces."  lie 
had  the  love  of  straggle,  but,  better  than  this,  he 
had  the  genius  for  hard  work.  Yet  he  had 
never  the  mien  of  one  who  was  consciouBly  and 
anxiously  bearing  great  burdens.  He  kept  ever 
a  buoyant  spirit  and  a  clieertnl  face. 

Once  he  defined  the  university  as  the  prophet 
of  democracy.  And  himself  tlic  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  his  own  university,  he 
stood  upon  our  western  iiorizoo  a  prophet-— a 
prophet,  worthy  to  have  place  with  those  prophets 
■of  the  elder  day  whose  scriptures  he  so  diligently 
searched.  The  great  teaclier  is  always  the  great 
prophet  in  tliat  he  foreordains  by  his  teaching. 
The  prophetic  power  of  this  man  was  heightened, 
multiplied,  by  his  assembling  about  him  hundreds 
■of  other  prophets,  organizing,  inspiring,  direct- 
ing their  effort,  that  the  prophecy  of  his  ideals 
fihould  come  true  ;  and  establishing  a  Bchoo!  of 
prophets  which  for  generations  should  continue, 
not  merely  to  interpret  the  past  and  measure  the 
present,  but,  as  President -Harper  himself  wrot« 
out  of  his  aspiration  for  it,  "to  lead  democracy 
in  the  true  path."  In  the  very  midst  of  his 
definition  of  the  university  as  a  prophet,  he  re- 
.  veals  the  militant  character  of  his  own  ideal 
prophet, — a  university  that  fights  the  battles  of 
democracy,  its  war-cry  being,  "  Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together."  This  is  the  best  depiction  of  him- 
aelf. — not  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  past  or  a 


t,,  but  a 


ilitant.  dvi 


measurer  of  tlie  presi 
prophet  of  the  future  as  well. 

He  lias  left  us,  among  other  writings,  liis 
little  volume  of  addresses  and  essays  entitled 
■■The  Trend  of  Higher  Edacation."  This  is 
not  a  good  title.  The  book  is  not  the  survey  of 
one  who  is  sitting  calmly  apart  watching  the 
tendency  of  things  ;  it  is  the  appeal  of  one  who, 
at^cing  waste  on  the  one  hand  and  need  on  the 
otlier,  is  creating  tendencies  against  the  waste 
and  toward  the  meeting  of  the  need.  It  is 
again  the  militant  scholar  crying,  ■■Come,  let  us 
reason  together."  but  employing  his  great 
energies  of  soul  and  body  to  avoid  waste  and 
meet  the  need  whi(;h  his  own  eyes  have  seen. 

The  heroism  of  the  last  year  of  his  life  lias 
glorified  his  patient  achievements.  The  she- 
kinab  has  manifested  itself  in  the  great  temple 
he  has  builded.  That  presence  has  hallowed  all 
that  his  spirit  has  touched.  This  is  the  best 
promise  for  the  future  of  the  university,  ^st 
the  great  machine  conducted  by  him, — complex 
as  it  seems,  almost  beyond  the  efficient  manage* 
ment  of  any  one  else, — is  ever  to  have  that  attend- 
ant spirit,  even  as  the  wheels  which  the  prophet 
Ezekielsawin  his  visionhad  their  cherubim  which 
went  whenever  and  wherever  the  wheels  went. 

The  University  of  Chicago  now  has  its  past 
in  the  completed  chapter  of  his  life,  and  comes 
among  the  great  universities  of  the  world  with 
a  chronicle  of  which  any  university  might  wdl. 


A   GREAT   CITIZEN    OF   GEORGIA. 

BY   .ALBERT   SH.^W. 


LIKK  Dr.  Harper  of  Chicago,  Chancellor  Hill 
of  Georgia  did  not  belong  merely  to  a  lo- 
-cality  or  a  State,  but  ranked  high  among  the 
men  who  live  and  work  upon  the  national  plane. 
In  a  time  when  there  prevails  some  pessimism 
about  the  relative  upriglitness  and  ability  of 
those  who  hold  positions  of  leaderahip,  it  is 
helpful  and  reassuring  to  know  and  understand 
such  men  as  the  late  heail  of  the  University  of 
Georgia.  In  professional  ability  he  measured 
up  to  tile  full  stature  of  the  great  lawyers  and 
jurists  whose  names  are  cherished  among  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar.  As  a  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion  his  purity  of  motive  an:i  his  moral 
courage  never  failed.  As  an  educational  chief- 
tain his  authority  and  power  were  growing  every 
-day,  and  his  achievements  were  substantial  and 


permanent.  If  he  had  lived  five  years  longer 
his  popular  reputation  would  have  been  as  wide 
as  the  country.  Hut  he  was  well  known  among 
men  of  leadership  everywhere,  and  was  held  in 
such  esteem  by  those  who  knew  him  that  their 
words  of  confidence  and  approbation  were  ^- 
ways  without  stint  or  limit, 

Walter  Barnard  Hill  was  born  in  Georgia  in 
September.  I8,J1,  and  was,  therefore,  in  his  fifty- 
fifth  year  when  pneumonia  claimed  him  as  a 
victim,  on  the  ■JSth  of  December,  1905.  His 
father  was  a  judge  in  Georgia,  and  his  mother 
was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family.  His 
collegiate  education  and  his  legal  studies  were 
pursued  in  his  native  State,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  practising  law 
ith  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  E,  Harris, 


A  GREAT  CITIZEN  OF  GEORGIA. 


TH£   LATE   CHANCELLOR   WALTER   BARNARD    HILL,   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF   GEORbU.. 
(Born.  September  9.  I8GI :  died.  December  W.  IQGIL) 
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one  of  his  own  col!ej;e  friends,  in  tlie  city  of 
Macon.  Mr.  Hill  hai.l  fully  revealed  as  a 
Btudent  his  fine  intellectual  talenU  and  bis  lotty 
moral  qualities  ;  so  that  the  usefulnesB  and  dis- 
tinction which  afterward  came  to  him  were  con- 
fidently expected  by  his  instructors  and  those 
who  knew  him.  He  honored  the  bar  of  Georgia, 
and  received  all  the  honors  of  the  profession  in 
return.  He  served  as  president  of  tbe  State  bar 
association,  helped  again  and  again  to  revise  tbe 
legal  code  oC  the  State,  made  brilliant  addresses 
before  legal  bodies  elsewhere  in  t}ie  country,  and, 
in  short,  was  everything  in  influence  and 
example  that  a  great  lawyer  ought  to  be  to  his 
State  as  well  as  to  his  profession. 

Being  of  a  scholarly  nature  and  habit,  and 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  Htale  university,  it 
was  not  strange  that  when  there  came  a  vacancy 
in  the  Chancellorship,  in  1899,  he  should  have 
been  called  to  fill  tlio  position.  It  involved  a 
sacrifice  for  him  to  give  up  the  active  practice 
of  tbe  law,  but  what  was  a  loss  in  some  respects 
was  more  than  offset  by  an  increased  opportunity 
for  public  service  ;  and  viewing  the  matter  in 
this  light,  Dr.  Hill  accepted  the  position.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia  is  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Athens,  than  which  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  delightful  educational 
center.  But  the  university  as  a  corporate  whole 
includes  not  only  the  academic  institutions  lo- 
cated at  Athena,  hut  also  the  State  agricultural 
college,  the  normal  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  under  the  control  of  the  State 
and  located  elsewhere.  If  there  are  clear  advan- 
t^es  in  a  unified  control  of  a  scries  of  scattered 
State  institutions,  there  are  also  obvious  diffi- 
culties involved,  and  Chancellor  Hill  brought 
rare  talent  and  perseverance  to  the  harmonizing 
of  the  educational  life  and  work  of  the  State  of 

Under  his  infiuence  there  has  been  great 
growth,  and  he  has  been  called  to  lay  down  his 
work  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  him 
possible  to  achieve  within  the  next  ten  years  a 
great  part  of  his  laudable  ambition  to  make  the 
University  of  Georgia  one  of  the  very  foremost 
of  the  State  universities  of  America.  He  had 
visited  llie  great  universities  of  the  Northwest, 
notably  the  Univei*sity  of  Wisconsin,  and  had 
studied  the  public-school  systems  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  also,  with  a  view  to  promoting 
every  department  of  educational  work  in  his 
own  great  commonwealth.  He  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  movement  for  improving  rural 


common  schools,  and  extending  to  localities  the 
power  to  tax  themselves,  as  in  the  North,  lor 
their  elementary  schools.  He  had  also  taken  .i 
prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  suggeslinn 
of  a  division  of  school  funds  between  the  ivri* 
races  in  the  proportion  of  the  amounts  contrib- 
uted by  each.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
truly  representative  of  the  beat  Southern  thought, 
and  no  one  could  have  brought  to  the  study  of 
the  race  problem  a  kinder  spirit  or  a  more  just 
and  reasonable  view. 

There  were  not  a  few  of  us  in  the  North  who 
were  always  ready  to  say,  with  respect  to  a 
given  question  of  opinion  or  a  problem  of  policy, 
that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  ascertain  what 
Dr.  Hill  thought  would  be  right  with  respect 
to  matters  concerning  his  own  region,  and  then 
to  accept  his  views  as  the  basis  for  a  working 
policy.  Many  men  in  the  North  had  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  HilJ  through  his 
connection  with  the  Southern  Educational  Board 
and  its  efforts  to  promote  educational  advance- 
ment in  t!ie  Southern  States.  These  men  ap- 
preciated Dr.  Hill  as  fully  as  did  his  own  fellow- 
citizens  of  Georgia.  His  poblic  addresses  were 
strong  in  logic,  convincing  in  their  moderation  ^ 
and  fftirnesB,  delightful  in  their  intellectual 
qualities,  and  memorable  for  their  flashes  of  wit 
and  humor. 

A  great  and  good  roan  has  passed  away  at  the 
very  time  when  he  seemed  most  indispensable  in 
his  own  State,  and  when  men  of  other  States 
having  large  affairs  committed  to  them  were 
most  anxiously  relying  upon  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  untiring  cooperation.  Yet  he  had 
already  done  enough  to  make  his  life  one  long 
to  be  remembered,  and  his  mature  opinions  are 
available  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  lo 
carry  on  the  University  of  Georgia,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  his  associates  in  other  educa- 
tional and  public  undertakings.  The  best  pos- 
sible tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  lifelong  and 
unselfish  service  of  his  fellow-men  will  be  the 
bold  and  unhesitating  adoption  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia  of 
his  plana  for  the  enlarged  support  and  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  work  of  the  State  in  all 
grades.  His  memory,  furthermore,  like  that  of 
the  late  Dr.  Curry,  can  always  be  invoked  when 
there  may  be  danger  that  good  men  of  the 
North  and  good  men  of  the^South  may  slightly 
misunderstand  one  another'in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  striving  toward  the  same  enda 
of  human  progress. 


THE   SOUTH'S  AMAZING   PROGRESS. 

BY   RICHARD  H.    EDMONDS. 
(Editor  of  the  Manufacturere'  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.) 


•.t  flgurea  for  the  Utter  rear 


NEARLY  twenty  yeara  ago  the  late  Hon. 
"William  D.  Kelley,  bo  familiarly  known 
as  "Pig  Iron"  Kelley,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  writer 
expressing  his  profound  interest  in  the  future  of 
the  South,  said  :  "  The  development  of  the  South 
meanB  the  enrichment  of  the  nation."  Judge 
Kelley  was  in  advance  of  many  of  the  public 
men  of  the  day  ;  in  advance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  business  men  o£  the  North,  for 
neither  the  politician  nor  the  merchant  nor  the 
manufacturer  had  quite  grasped  the  truth  which 
he  80  strongly  presented.  The  bitter  auij 
lies  engendered  by  the  war  and  the  rocons 
[j<jn_-or,  more  properly,  the  destruction — p< 
were  still  too  strong  for  the  average  man  to  ap 
predate  entirely  the  great  truth  that  the  devel 
raent  of  the  South  meant  not  only  the  enrich 
ment  of  the  nation  from  the  material  point 
view,  but  likewise  its  enrichment  in  a  broader 
national  spirit,  bringing  into  closer  touch  the 
people  of  all  sections.  Later,  wiien  under  a 
revival  of  the  industrial  spirit,  in  which  the 
:^outh  had  led  the  country  in  colonial  days  an<i 
lor  some  years  af'er  the  Revolution,  that  section 
look  up  the  development  of  its  industrial  inter- 
ests, many  people  of  the  North  and  West  and 
many  of  the  leading  papers  treated  this  move- 
ment as  though  fraught  with  danger  to  other 
Kclione,  and,  acting  on  this  idea,  sought  to  dis- 
credit the  ftbility  ot  the  South  to  become  an  im- 


portant manufacturing  center.  Many  Pennsyl- 
vania iron  men  proclaimed  that  the  South  would 
never  become  a  great  iron-maker  ;  New  England 
attempted  to  prove  that  we  would  find  it  far  more 
profitable  to  confine  our  energies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  rather  than  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  Human  nature,  seeing  only  one  aide 
and  not  taking  Judge  Kelley's  view,  thought 
that  the  South's  development  meant  competition 
and  possible  ruin,  instead  of  realizing  that  ther^ 
could  be  no  real  reunion  of  tlie  sections  until 
the  material  advancement  of  the  South  placed  it 
alongside  of  the  North  and  West  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  industries  and  in  the  prosperity  which 
they  enjoyed.  It  also  failed  to  take  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  this  country  was  to 
be  great  enough  to  tax  the  productive  powers  of 
all  sections. 

INDUSTRIAL    INDBPENDBNCB. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  figures  given  in  the 
preceding  table,  striking  as  they  are,  cannot  be 
grasped  without  some  study  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  at  large.  Between  1880  and  1905 
the  South  increased  the  number  of  its  cotton 
spindles  from  667,000  to  9,205,000,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  its  mills  from  225,000  to 
2,163,000  bales.  To  some  readei-s  that  on  its 
face  may  not  convey  much  meaning,  but  these 
figures  gain  a  new  force  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  New  EDgland  and  all 
the  country  outside  of  the 
South  in  1880  consumed 
1,350,000  bales,  or  six 
times  as  much  as  the  South, 
andin  1905, 2,282, 000  bales, 
or  but  a  few  thousand  bales 
more  than  the  South.  Be- 
tween 1890  and  1905  tlie 
South  nearly  quadrupled  its 
consumption  of  cotton, 
while  New  England  in- 
creased only  28  per  cent. 
A  new  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  3,100,000 
tons  of  iron  pruduced  is 
gained  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  is  nearly  as 
much  pig  iron  as  the  entire 
country  made  in  1880,  and 
that  the  "0,000,000  tuns  of 
bituminous  coal  now  mined 

in    the    South,    and    annu-  one  oir  the  newest  and  lahoest  cotton  uiiis  in  thi  sotrrm. 

ally   rapidly    increasing,    is  (The  Whlto  Oak  cotton  mlllB,  at  Qreensboru,  K.  C.) 

28.000,000  tons,  or  6(i  per 

cent,  more  than  the  output  of  bituminous  coal  ness  of  twunty-flve  years  ago.  If  from  Mount 
for  tho  "United  States  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mitchell — the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Bocky 
All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Southern  Mountains— a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  South  conld 
material  upbuilding  which  can  be  measured  by  be  had.  there  would  be  seen  a  mighty,  resistless, 
dry  statistics  ia,  however,  as  nothing  compared  onward  movement  of  a  people  who,  having  strug- 
to  the  value  of  the  experience  gained,  tho  eapi-  gled  amid  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness  with 
tal  accumulated,  and  the  realization  of  power  no  pillar  of  fire  to  guide  them,  strengthened  in 
and  strength  as  against  weakness  ami  hopeless-      body  and  mind  liy  the  hard  but  victorious  flght, 

have  at  last  come  in  sight  of 
the  Promised  Land,  No 
longer  moving  westward  as 
heretofore,  the  tide  of  popu- 
v  lation  would    he  seen  to  be 

turning  southward.  The 
hardened  veterans  of  the 
South's  struggle  for  indus- 
trial independence  are  seen 
to  be  drawing  heavy  reen- 
forcementafrom  this  incom- 
ing tide.  Capital,  the  great 
est  coward  of  earth,  joins  the 
procession,  and  the  South, 
beggar  no  longer,  invites  the 
world's  surplus  money  seek- 
ing the  most  profitable  field 
on  earth  for  investment, — 
invites  it  not  with  a  beggar's 
pica,  but  with  the  right  to 
say:  We  are  independent,  we 
i-AW  stand  alone,  wc  have  ac- 
cuniulated  enough  of  money 
and  experience  to  assure  a 
coTTo.-i  ON  A  NEW  oHLKANs  KHAiir.  READv  Fuit  BDiFHENT  ABBoAu.  great  and   Steady  advAuce ; 
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(On  the  line  of  the  Southern  Bailwi 


eenville.  Miss.) 


but  SO  vast  is  the  field,  so  sure  are  ihu  returns, 
that  we  hid  the  world  a  welcome,  that  all  nay 
Bhare  in  the  utilization  of  our  resources  anti  in 
the  consequent  wealth  to  be  created.  Here, 
says  the  South  to  all  mankind,  is  a  region  of 
wliich  earth  has  no  dtiplicate.  Does  that  state 
DiL-nt  aeem  too  strong  ?     Examine  it  a 


In  some  respects,  the  greatest  industry  of  the 
world  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  It  fur- 
oislies  the  clothing  of  civilized  mankind. — it 
Kives  employment  to  over  fi, 00 1). 00 0,0 00  of 
npital  and  to  some  millions  of  operatives.  Re- 
stroy  tliis  industry  and  England's  business  Kfo 
would  receive  almost  a  deathblow,  and  New 
England's  would  likewise  he  disastrously  al- 
fected  ;  Germany  and  France,  and  Switzerlund 
and  Japan,  would  also  he  dire  suffi-rers.  I'pon 
the  South  this  world-wide  industry  absolutely 
depends.  Here  three-fourths  of  the  world's  c<it- 
Wn  crop  is  raised.  To  this  soction  Europe  pays 
for  this  kingly  staple  a  tribute  of  over  $1,000,000 


a  day.  holidays  and  Sundays  included, — nearly 
$400,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the  world's 
annual  gold  production.  There  is  no  other  great 
industry  of  such  importance  as  to  he  even  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  cotton  so  absoiutely 
dominated  by  any  one  country.  The  South  has 
taken  the  first  steps  in  preparing  to  become  a 
world -competitor  in  cotton -manufacturing.  In 
its  7T7  mills,  with  their  9,200,000  spindles,  it  has 
i'J2o,000,000  capital  invested  ;  but  it  furnishes 
the  raw  material  for  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
mills,  which  have  110.000,000  spindles,  with  a 
capital  of  $'2,000,000,000.  The  room  for  expan- 
sion is,  therefore,  limited  only  by  the  South's 
ability  to  provide  labor  and  capital  for  new 
mills,  and  just  now  the  former  is  more  difficult 
than  the  latter. 

Some  enthusiasts  predict  the  coming  of  a  time 
wIk'h  the  South  will  spin  and  weave  all  of  its 
iiwn  cotton.  Theoretically,  this  would  seem  to 
he  correct,  but  by  the  time  the  mills  of  this  sec- 
tion have  so  increased  as  to  consume  the  10,- 
000,000  or  12.000,000  bale  crop  which  we  now 
annually  produce  (and  this  would  mean  multi- 
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plying  by  nine  or  ten  our  present  mill  industry) 
the  world's  mills  will  need  of  us  possibly  25,- 
000,000  or  30,000,000  bales  or  more.  Can  the 
South  supply  it  ?  Under  certain  conditions,  it 
unquestionably  can.  An  expenditure  of  about 
$20,000,000  by  the  national  government  upon 
the  levee  work  on  the  Mississippi  River  would 
reclaim  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  or  20,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  fertile  enough  to  yield  a 
bale  to  the  acre,  or  more  tlian  our  present  crop, 
and  give  us  by  reason  of  such  a  trifling  invest- 
ment $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000  annually  of 
agricultural  productions.  Was  there  ever  an- 
other case  of  such  enormous  potentialities  at  so 
small  a  cost?  Then,  there  arc  vast  stretches  of 
land  in  the  Southwest  never  touched  by  the 
plow  which  could  be  made  to  produce  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  bales  a  year.  Given  a  fair  price 
for  cotton,  and  stability  of  values  instead  of 
wide  fluctuations,  the  South  can  solve  the  labor 
problem  of  cultivating  and  marketing  any 
amount  of  cotton  which  the  world  may  require, 
whether  it  be  10,000,000,  20.000,000,  or  30,- 
000,000  bales.  Without  stability  in  price,  and 
such  a  price  as  to  yield  fair  profit,  the  South 
will  bend  its  energies  to  other  pursuits  rather 
than  to  an  increase  in  cotton  production. 


COAL   AND   IRON    DEPOSITS   ( 


DNSUBFABSED 


Turn  from  cotton  to  coal  and  iron.  Some 
writers  have  said  that  cotton  consumption  is  the 
measure  of  a  nation's  advancement,  some  have 
said  the  same  of  coal,  and  someone  has  in  sab- 
stance  said  that  that  country  or  that  section  of 
country  which  can  produce  iron  and  steel  at 
the  lowest  cost  will  dominate  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  But  consider  what  it  means  to  hold 
a  dominating  position  in  these  three  industries. 
Coal  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  iron  or 
cotton.  Its  power  is  expressed  in  the  engine, 
the  real  monarch  of  the  world, — the  real  magi- 
cfan  whose  wand  liaa  touched  and  turned  into 
gold  the  riclies  of  earth's  treasures,  undeveloped 
until  the  steam-engine  age  came  into  being.  Coal 
and  iron,  added  to  cotton  manufacturing,  have 
been  the  cause  of  England's  wealth  and  power  ; 
coal  and  iron  have  made  Pennsylvania  so  rich 
that  its  manufacturing  capital  is  $300,000,000 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  South  ;  coal  and 
iron  are  the  leading  factors  in  the  creation  of 
Germany's  growing  wealth  and  industrial  ad- 
vance. Mr.  Carnegie  recently  said,  "Iron  is 
king,"  to  which  Mrs,  Carnegie  added,   "And 
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coal  is  queen."  and  to  tliis  it  might  be  added 
that  the  offspring  is  greater  wealth  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  combination  known  to  man. 
What  the  future  holds  for  the  South  in  coal 
and  iron  development  the  mind  of  man  has  never 
and  can  never  fully  grasp.  Great  Hritain  has,  or 
had  before  it  commenced  its  vast  mining  opera- 
tions, about  10,900  square  miios  of  coal  area,  much 
of  it  having  thin  seams;  Alabama  has  8,500  square 
miles  of  coal  area,  or  nearlyas  much  as  Great  Brit- 
ain ever  had,  and  of  thicker  scams.  Great  Britain 
is  mining  nearly  250,000,000  tons  a  year  ;  Ala- 
bama, 12,000,000  tons.  Tenneylvania  has  15,- 
000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land,  worth 
anywhere  from  $100  to  ^1,500  or  more  an  acre  ; 
"West  Virginia  has  17,280  square  miles,  or  over' 
10,000,000  acres,  selling  at  from  |25  and  |30  to 
tT5  and  (1 50  an  acre,  but  intrinsically  worth  just 
as  much  per  acre  as  Pennsylvania's,  and  certain 
in  the  near  future  to  stand  on  a  parity  in  selling 
price,  Kentucky  has  Hi, 100  square  miles,  and 
Tennessee  4,400  square  miles,  and  in  iho  entire 
South  wo  have  a  total  of  G2,iJ57  square  miles  of 
rich  coal  lands,  against  a  combined  total  for 
Oreat  Britain  and  Germany  of  12,000  square 
miles.  The  TJnited  States  Steel  Corporation 
claims  about  700,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  sup- 
posei)  to  be  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  known 
ores  of  the  LaJce  Superior  region  outside  of  a 
large  but  nnproven  quantity  owned  by  the  G  reat 
Northern  Railroad.  The  shipments  of  lake  ore 
now  exceed  34,000,000  tons  a  year.  Even  at 
this  rate,  and  not  counting  for  the  enormous 
expansion  in  the  iron  trade,  only  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  would  be  required   to  practically 


e.xhaust  the  present  known  lake  supplies.  This 
fact,  startling  as  it  may  seem,  is  fully  under- 
stood by  every  ironmaster,  and  all  leading  iron 
companies  are  seeking  to  provide  for  the  future. 
So  far  the  only  known  source  equal  to  the  needs 
of  the  coming  years  is  the  South.  Of  iron  ore, 
Alabama  has  such  vast  stores  that  it  is  now  ac- 
cepted that  the  three  or  four  leading  companies 
of  that  State  have  much  more  than  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  Every  ton  of  ore  mined 
elsewhere  is  adding  to  the  value  of  the  vast 
stores  in  Alabama  and  other  Southern  States. 

The  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great- 
est ironmasters  that  this'country  ever  produced, 
in  a  meeting  of  directors  of  a  Southern  coal  and 
iron  company,  said  :  "  The  Almighty  made  the 
coal  an<l  ore  in  the  cai1,li  ;  and  though  man  is 
using  it  up  with  great  rapidity,  I  cannot  find 
tliat  the  Almighty  is  creating  any  new  sup- 
plies." At  another  time  Mr,  Hewitt  put  on 
rec()rd  his  prophecy  ^f  the  future  of  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  of  the  South  in  the  following 
wortis  :  "  That  section,  wifh  its  abundant  stores 
of  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  in  such  close 
proximity  as  is  found  in  Alabama,  bids  fair, 
witliin  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  to  domi- 
nate the  basic-steel  industry  of  the  world." 


In  a  bird's-eye  view,  cotton,  coal,  and  iron 
might  for  the  moment  seem  the  strong  features 
of  Southern  opportunity,  it  is  true  that  they 
are  the  foundations  on  which  are  built  the  in- 
dustries that  are  the  greatest  wealth-creating 
factors  in  the  world's  business  affairs,  but  they 
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represent  only  a  portion  oT  tin-  Soiitli 
advantages.  The  pnigress  in  coal,  iron,  anil 
cotton-manufacturing  intorcsta  is  scarcely  more 
remarkable  than  tiiat  of  many  other  resources 
whose  aggregate  addition  of  wealth  to  the  South 
isalmost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  these  threiv 
Viewing  other  features  of  Southern  business 
life,  it  will  be  found  that  one-half  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  of  the  United  States  is  below  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  and  that  this  is  the  basis  of  a 
rapidly  growing  woodworking  industry  typified 
in  one  little  town  in  North  Carolina  scarcely 
heard  of  ten  years  ago,  though  it  is  now  the  site 
of  over  forty  furniture  factories,  whose  product, 
aggregating  several  million  dollars  a  year,  finds 
a  market  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific  coast  and  as 
far  east  as  Africa. 

The  utilization  of  water-power  for  electrical 
purposes  promises  to  make  this  section  the  cen- 
ter of  activity  in  that  line  in  America.  Already 
water- powers  aggregating  half  a  million  or  more 
horse-power  are  being  harnessed  for  electrical 
work  in  the  central  South.  Pittsburg  capitalists 
are  spending  over  ♦6.000,000  to  generate  75,000 
horse-power  on  the  Yadkin  Kiver,  North  Caro- 
lina, for  electrical  transmission  to  factories  to 
be  established  there,  as  well  as  to  neighboring 
towns.  On  the  same  river  two  other  undertak- 
iugs,  which  will  aggregate  about  the  same  power 
and  the  same  investment,  are  being  financed. 
Near  Chattanooga  several  million  dollars  are  be- 
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()0,000  horse-power  to  that  city.  At  Knoxville 
a  plan  is  under  way,  and  likely  soon  to  be  ac- 
tively in  o[)eration,  involving  an  outlay  of  $2,- 
500,000.  New  York  and  Southern  capitalists 
are  developing  under  one  management  several 
powers  which  will  total  over  100,000  horse- 
power, costing  17,000,000  or  $8,000,000,  to  be 
tributary  to  Charlotte  and  neighboring  ^towns, 
and  about  100,000  horse-power  is  being  de- 
veloped in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  while  others 
almost  equaling  in  aggregate  power  are  being 
utilized  at  various  points  all  the  way  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  far-away  Texas.  Thus,  the  South 
wiU  add  to  the  cheapness  of  its  fuel  in  coal  and 
oil  a  far-reaching  utilization  of  its  practically 
unlimited  water- powers. 


In  agricultural  development  outside  of  cotton, 
progress  is  being  made  much  more  rapidly  than 
is  generally  underetood.  The  total  value  61  the 
South's  agricultural  productions  ia  now  about 
tl, 750,000,000  a  year,  of  which  the  cotton  crop 
furnishes  about  |goo,000,000.  1q  1904,  tliie 
section  produced  661,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop  of  the 
the  country.  65,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  63,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  21,000,000  bushels 
of    rice,   4!)fi, 000,000    pounds    of    tobacco,    and 
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'2.»00,000  barrels  of  sugar. 
It  is  hecoming  tlie  market 
jfanltiD  itiiil  the  fruit-grow- 
ing negion  of  the  couutry. 
Georgia  raises  more  peacliea 
than  any  other  State  ;  east- 
ern Carolina  is  tlie  chief 
strawberry  center  o(  the 
IToited  States  ;  and  last 
year  tliat  immediate  terri- 
tory required  10,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick 
its  crop,  which  aggregated 
about  2,700  carloads.  Land 
which  was  stalling  at  less 
than  %j  an  acre  ten  years 
ago  now  commands  from 
ttOU  to  ii'iOd  an  acre,  and 
the  reason  for  tliis  is  found 
in  the  simple  statement  that 
two  months  ago  a  Witming- 
Lon  man  refused  tlO,000 
cash  for  the  lettuce  on  a  20- 
acre  field.  His  case  is  a 
type  of  what  that  whole  sec- 
tion is  capable  of  and  what 
hund  reds  are  already  accomplishing.  The  South 
has  been  (he  homo  of  the  sweet  potato  ;  but  now 
the  Irish  potato  is  becoming  an  important  fac- 
tor, the  yield  last  year  having  been  nearly  25,- 
000.000  busliels,  against  10,000,000  bushels  in 
1900.  Between  1900  and  1904,  Texas  increased 
its  production  of  Irish  potatoes  from  900,000 
bushels  to  2,200,000  bushels,  and  Florida  within 
the  same  period  made  an  advance  from  100.000 
bushels  to  350,000,  while  Maryland  advanced 
from  1,200,000  busliels  to  2,900,000  bushels, 
and  North  Carolina  from  1.000.000  bushels  to 
1,900,000  bushels.  In  the  same  four-year  period 
tb«  hay  crop  increaseil  from  .H.TOO.OOll  ions  to 
-1,600,000, — a  gain  of  nearly  1,000,000  tons, 

TOWHB   BCILT    VV   BY    THE    KICK    [XIHSTUY. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  phases  of  tho  agri- 
cnltaral  advancement  has  been  rice-growing  in 
MieaiBsippi  and  Louisiana.  In  lS8:i,  a  settler 
living  in  the  prairie  section  of  Louisiana  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  rice  growing  could  be  made 
a  profitable  industry.  After  much  persuasion, 
he  induoed  the  Southern  i'acific  Kailroad  to  let 
him  carry  on  a  rice  propaganda,  though  the  offi- 
cera  had  little  faith  in  the  undertaking.  This 
waa  shown  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  a  local 
neighboring  landowner  endeavoreii  to  interest 
the  lailroad  officials  to  the  extent  of  building  a 
small  depot.  He  offered  to  locate  a  town,  travel 
West  at  hia  own  expense,  and  ondciivor  to  inter- 
est farmers  in  rice-growing,  providi-.l  the  rjiil- 
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road  would  simply  build  a  cheap  station.  The 
ofRcial  to  whom  the  matter  was  submitted  refused, 
on  the  groun<l  tliat  it  wntild  bo  impossible  to  de- 
velop any  industry  in  that  section  sufficient  to 
justify  a  depot,  lit  fad.  lit-  thought  the  great 
stretcli  of  fiat  land  was  valiii'less  for  agriculture 
and  so  undesirablu  for  residence  that  lie  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  trying  to  secure  settlers.  With 
great  persistency,  however,  the  originator  of  the 
plan  went  to  President  Huntington  himself,  and 
induced  him  to  override  the  decision  of  the  local 
official.  The  depcit  was  secured,  but  so  strong 
was  the  sentiment  against  it  that  the  road  then 
declined  to  employ  an  agent  as  an  unjiisti liable 
exjiense.  Nothing  daunted,  the  landowner  put 
an  agent  at  his  own  i-xpense  in  the  depot. 

That  waa  in  IM.sfi.  but  by  liiOO  nearly  25,000 
settlers,  mainly  from  the  \\'est,  bad  located  in 
that  distrirt,  and  the  little  depot  has  become 
the  center  of  many  thriving  towns  of  from  .^,000 
to  fJ.OOO  inhabitants  :  and  by  190:t,  (i.OOO  McCor- 
mick  reapers  were  needed  to  harvest  the  rice 
crop,  which  in  that  year  furnished  12.000  car- 
loa<ls  of  freight  to  the  railroad  of  little  faith. 
From  Louisiana  rice-growing  spread  to  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Te.\as.  wiiero  there  are  now 
2;i4.000  acres  under  cultivatinn.  against  K.TOO 
in  1H99,  Irrigating  (.■anala.  whose  aggregate 
length  is  hundreds  of  !iLiles.  nnd  many  artesian 
wells  furnish  watiT  for  the  irrigation  of  the  crop. 
Throughout  the  rici-  bell.  w!ii>ri'  laml  could  be 
had    lifteen    vears   ago   at    fnun    ■!:>   rents  to  .*il> 
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cents  an  aero,  prices  have  advanced  to  from  $l:i 
to  *15  for  uiiiiiitiroveii  land  up  to  |I40  and  #50, 
and  in  many  cases  more,  for  inipi-oved  projwrty. 

KBCKNT    INCRRAHi;    IN    LAKn    VALUES. 

This  advance  is  only  an  imlicatiim  of  tlie 
prosperity  which  lias  come  to  many  people  and 
many  sections  tiirougii  the  rise  in  tlie  valne  of 
property.  Ten  years  ago  a  New  York  real-estate 
agent  secured  an  option  on  100,000  acres  of  cy- 
press timber  land  in  Louisiana  at  GO  cents  an 
acre.  In  vain  lie  tried  to  find  a  purchaser.  The 
same  land  would  command  t^'^  an  acre  to-day. 
About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  leading 
lawyer  of  Charleston,  W.  Va,,  sold  for  40  cents  an 
acre  30,000  acres  of  Pocahontas  coal  property, 
and  fcltthathe  wasdoingwoll.  To-day  #150  an 
acre  would  not  buy  it.  Two  years  ago  the  owners 
of  an  Alabama  coal  property  sought  to  find  a 
buyer  at  #1,500,000  ;  they  have  since  refused  to 
accept  #7,000,000.  For  an  iron-ore  property  in 
the  sam.e  State  costing  #."iO,000  four  years  ago,  ■ 
with  #50,000  expended  in  improvements,  over.. 
#1,400,000.  has  been  refused.  An  ex-governor 
of  Maryland,  ten  years  ago,  bought  140,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Alabama  for  #1.25  an 
acre.  He  still  holds  it,  though  it  is  worth  #20 
an  acre  now.     These  are  typical  cases,  of  which 
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hundreds  could  be  given,  but  the  advance  whic 
they  indicate  has  nnly  begun.  For  every  in- 
stance which  the  lust  ten  years  have  shown  c' 
great  profits  through  the  increased  value  c 
timber  and  mineral  lands  there  will  be  a  Imi 
dred  duringthe  next  ten.  The  well  located  cot 
property  at  #25  or  #30  to-day  is  a  surer  invest- 
ment than  was  the  #IO-land  ten  years  ago,  be- 
cause progress  already  made  guarantees  a  derel- 
opment  many  times  as  rapid  aa  could  then  be 
foreseen. ' 

THE    RAILROAnS    AND    THB    COAL-FIKLDB. 

The  importance  of  coal  properties  to  railroad 
interests  is  appreciated  by  railroad  people  much 
more  than  by  the  public.     Their  realization  of 
what  coal  means  as  a  freight-creator  is  shown 
bythe  Titanic  struggle  of  the  railroad  and  finan- 
cial   magnates    of    the    country   to    get    a  firm 
foothold  in  the  coal-field  which  stretches  from 
West  Virginia  to  northern  Alabama.     In  that 
vast    territory,   which   might   appropriately    be 
called   "the  heart  of  the  world's  coal  region." 
the  railroad  giants  of  the  country  are  straggling 
for  mastery.     According  to  the  width  and  num- 
ber of  its  veins,  an  acre  of  coal  land  will  yield 
anywhere  from  5,000  to  15,000  tons  of  freight. 
Compiire  tlie  minimum  of  5,000  tons  in  contrast 
with  the  freight  created  on 
agricultural  land,  where  the 
average  woul(f  be  less  than 
one-half  a  ton  per  acre,  »nd 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  acre 
in  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat  will 
need  10,000  years  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  freight 
produced  by  one  acre  of  coal. 
In  this    fact    is    found    the 
potent  reason  for  the  strug- 
gle of  the  giants  of  industry 
and  finance  to  become  own- 
ers  of  vast    tracts    of   coal 
lands  as  investmenta,  w  well 
as  to  secure  a  dominating 
position  in  every  coal  region 
lor  the  traffic  to  be  created. 
In  West  Virginia  the  con- 
test reminds  one  of  the  strug- 
gle of  great  armies  for  stra- 
tegic positions.    Every  move 
is  watched  with  jealous  eye, 
and  every  available  railroad 
route  that  has  not  been  pre- 
empted is  being   taken  up. 
The  struggle  in  West  Vir- 
ginia involves  the  Pennsyl- 
lA.  vania,  the  Goulds,  the  Van- 

Im.)  dcrbill  interests,  the  Chesa. 
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peake  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  &  "Western,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  many  ottiers,  while  the  moat  son- 
wtional  move  o£  all  ie  the  building  of  a  new  line, 
now  under  construction  from  the  lakes  to  Norfolk, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $50, 000, 000,  designed  purely  as 
a  freight-carrier,  and  which  is  being  built  without 
regard  to  reaching  any  particular  towns  or  com- 
munities between  its  termini.  No  such  railroad 
scheme  lias  ever  been  undertaken  before  in  this 
country.  The  contractors  know  that  the  biUs 
»re  being  paid,  but  the  public  is  not  permitted 
to  know  where  the  money  comes  from  nor  who 
is  financing  this  vast  undertaking,  though  it  is 
frenerally  understood  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers  and 
his  Standard  Oil  associates  are  the  owners. 

In  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia movements  of  almost  equal  magnitude  are 
nnder  way.  while  Alabama  is  another  strategic 
point  rivaling  in  interest  even  the  West  Vir- 
pnia  field.  In  Alabama  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Southern,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Rock 
Island,  and  others  are  struggling  for  position. 
Here  is  a  State  larger  in  area  than  Pennsylvania, 
with  many  times  as  much  iron  ore  as  Pennsyl- 
unia,  with  probably  one-half  of  all  the  known 
iron  ore  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  as  much 
bituminous  coal  as  Pennsylvania,  which,  with 
ill  that  it  has  done,  has  less  than  one-twentieth 
wmuch  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  as  Pennsylvania.  This  fact  gives  a  slight 
conception  of  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  Ala- 
lisma,  for  thai  State  is  destined  to  rivalTennsyl- 
Tania in  the  magnitude  of  its  iron  and  steel  in- 
terests. 


What  is  true  of  Alabama  in  this  respect  is 
more  or  less  true  of  the  whole  South.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  Texas.  So  vast  is  its  area  that 
if  we  should  cut  from  a  map  of  the  country  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  put  the  center  of  it  on  Nash- 


ville, the  northern  end  would  reach  Chicago, 
the  southern  Mobile,  tiie  eastern  wing  would 
stretch  to  Raleigh,  and  the  western  to  Little 
Rock.  That  State  of  imperial  resources  is  twice 
as  large  as  Japan,  which  supports  a  population 
of  50,000,000.  Within  five  years  it  has  taken 
rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  oil-producers  of  the 
world  ;  it  is  a  State  of  vast  mineral  wealth  ;  of 
iron  ore  ranking  in  quality  with  the  bust  known  ; 
of  granites  and  marbles  and  precious  metals  ; 
of  timber,  hardwood  as  well  as  pine ;  and, 
more  than  all,  of  a  people  whose  virility  found 
a  magnificent  bnt  not  surprising  illustration  in 
that  greatest  municipal  achievement  of  modem 
times,  the  redemption  of  Galveston  from  the 
fearful  destruction  of  the  hurricane  of  1900  and 
the  rebuilding  of  a  Greater  Galveston,  with  a 
protection  from  the  possibility  of  future  tidal 
waves  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater — 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  modern  world  of  en- 
gineering— and  the  raising  of  the  whole  city 
many  feet  higher  than  formerly. 

When  one  begins  to  write  about  Texas,  super- 
latives are  in  order,  and  even  the  strongest  ad- 
jectives are  not  equal  in  a  brief  magazine  ref- 
erence to  give  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
wealth  of  such  an  imperial  domain.  Of  its  size 
I  have  already  given  what  is  to  me  the  most 
impressive  statement.  Vast  as  is  the  central 
region  of  the  country  which  Texas  matches  in 
size,  it  is  possibly  within  bounds  to  say  that  in 
natural  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  timbers,  and 
wealth -creating  mineral  possibilities  this  State 
almost  equals  that  wonderful  region  from  Ra- 
leigh to  Little  Rock,  and  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf,  with  its  opulent  cities,  its  millrons  of  thrif- 
ty farmers,  and  its  tens  of  thousands  of  pros- 
perous industrial  establishments.  It  might  be 
called  the  cotton  State  of  the  world,  for  it  pro- 
duces from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton a  year.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
called  the  petroleum   State,    for    its    petroleum 
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output  is  rapidly  placing  it  in  the  forefrout  of 
the  world's  petroleum  interests. 

It  is  but  five  years  since  tlie  great  gusli- 
era  near  BeauinoDt  astonished  the  world.  In 
that  brief  period  Texas  has  become  a  loader  in 
petroleum,  and  its  vast  output  of  oil.  steadily  in- 
creasing, is  furnishing  to  nnidi  of  the  South  a 
cheap  fuel,  while  millions  of  barrels  are  being 
refined  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wells  for  ehip- 
raent  throughout  this  entire  country,  as  well  as 
for  foreign  ex[K)rt,  and  other  millions  of  barrels 
are  shipped  in  the  crude  statu  to  Eastern  refine- 
ries. i)ut.  then,  as  Texas  probably  outranks  in 
the  magnimde  of  its  granite  deposits  any  other 
State  in  the  country,  it  might  Justly  be  called 
the  granite  .Stale.  It  could  with  equal  propriety 
be  classed  as  the  leader  in  the  cattle  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  well-known  but  as  yet  undeveloped  iron  ores 
of  Texas  will  some  day  make  that  State  rank  as 
one  of  the  world's  metallurgical  centers.  "With 
but  a  fraction  of  its  area  yet  given  to  grain,  it 
ia  producing  nearly  2t)0,0()C,000  bushels  a  year 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  graintt.  With  an  area 
of  265,000  square  miles,  or  in  round  figures 
170.0110.000  acres,  it  is  on  l.'i.OOO.OOO  acres  an- 
nually growing  nearly  jriOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of 
agricultural  products.  With  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  area  under  cultivation,- — an  amount  so 
small  tiiat  it  might  be  cut  oJ!  from  one  side  of 
the  State  without  being  missed  by  the  people  of 
the  other  side,— with  a  population  of  ;i, COO, 000, 


though  capable  of  easily  supporting  .'>0,000,000  ; 
with  ;i  varii'ty  of  soils  suitable  for  every  crop 
from  that  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  higher  al- 
titudes of  the  tcm|H3rat<.<  zone  :  with  great  water- 
powers  yet  unutilized  ;  with  a  wealth  of  miner&l 
resources  that  baffles  descrijition  ;  with  a  beauty 
of  mountain  scenery  of  which  but  little  is  yet 
known  by  the  world  at  large  ;  with  a  charm  of 
climate  not  surpassed  in  .\merica,  of  every  t»- 
I'iety  from  that  of  a  region  almost  as  cold  u  the 
Northwest  to  that  wliere  roses  blosBom  through- 
out the  winter,  imperial  Texas  may  well  clum 
the  world's  attention. 

The  character  of  country  and  the  character 
of  people  which  have  made  the  Texas  of  to-day 
a  reality  is  duplicated  in  Oklahoma.  Oi>enedup 
only  sixteen  years  ago,  that  Territory  now  has 
"50,000  peoi)le,  who  within  this  brief  period 
have  created  a  wealth  of  *300,000,000,  and  have 
built  cities  with  every  modern  improvement, 
marked  by  business  activity  and  energy  never 
surpassed  in  this  country.  And  Oklahoma's 
wealth  of  opportunity  and  Oklahoma's  develop- 
ment find  duplication  in  Indian  Territory, — a 
vast  region  ol  magnificent  agricultural  capabili- 
ties, rich  in  coal  and  ore  and  other  minerals. 


!.    SOl'TI 


<   L08SK8    IN    THE   CIVIL   WAR. 


endur 
years 


re  would  be  no  excuse  at  this  late  day  for 
ng  to  the  losses  which  the  South  had  to 
:  as  a  result  of  a  war  that  ended  forty 
ago  but  for  the  fact  that,  without  some 
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utidt;retandiag  of  what  that  disaatrouB  struggle 
cost  this  section,  it  ie  impoBsible  to  ([et  the  right 
yierspective  from  which  to  view  t!io  buBiness 
I'ljnJitiona  since  then  or  to  measure  what  the 
future  baa  in  store.  Because  people  generally 
Jo  not  understand  the  Old  South  nor  the  con- 
liiliona  which  prevailed  after  the  war,  many  fail 
lo  comprehend  the  reasons  why  the  South  is  be- 
iiiml  the  Xorth  in  wealth,  and  tor  the  same  rea- 
sons do  not  grasp  the  conditions  which  insure 
llie  Soath'a  becoming  a  world-doniinatintt  cen- 
ter of  industry  in  the  future. 

The  census  reports  tell  us  that  in  18G0,  out  of 

itutal  of  912,000,000,000  as  the  assessed  valu- 

itioa  of  propertjr  in  the  United  States,  thit  South 

bidftboiit  44  per  cent.,  or  $5,200,000,000,  and 

dnt  in   1870  it  had  only  $3,000,000,000  of  as- 

iMBd  ▼•Ine,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  had 

)0,000,000  in  18(iO  to  about 

1  other  words,  the  country 

nearly  doubled  its  asBosBcd 

tween  IS60  and  I.STO,  while 

rM  a  decline  of  GO  per  cent. 

.0  not  give  any  real  conct'p- 

losBes.     It  has  been   I'sti- 

Rosso  Japanese  War,  lasting 

;  cost  Japan  over  $1,000,- 

Sime  of  the  Forlsruouth  con- 

d  stability  of  that  country 

necessitating  the  influence 

of  the  world's  bankers  in  favor  of  peace. 

For  four  years  the  South  maintained  a  greater 
straggle  against  armed  forces  several  times  as 
nnmerons  as  Rassift  had  in  the  East.     MorcoviT, 


the  difference  in  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  this 
country  and  Japan  made 
the  cost  to  the  South  of 
feeding  and  clothing  its 
people  much  heavier  than 
the  cost  of  the  same  work 
in  Japan.  With  10.000,000 
population,  of  which  4,000,- 
000  were  slaves,  isolated 
from  the  world,  without 
financial  credit  anywhere, 
its  chief  basis  of  domestic 
and  international  trade — 
cotton- — ^unmarketable  ex- 
cept by  means  of  an  occa- 
sional blockude-runuer,  its 
fields  devastated  by  invad- 
ing armies,  the  South  sus- 
tained this  mighty  contest 
for  four  years,  while  Japan, 
with  50.000,000  people, 
SOUTH.  backed    by    the    strongest 

financial  influences  of  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  its  own  country  and  the 
world's  markets  as  its  basis  for  unlimited  army 
supplies,  its  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  no 
way  hampered,  reached  the  limit  of  its  financial 
strength  and,  thus,  of  its  ability  to  carry  on  a 
successful  war  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
struggle. 

During  the  time  of  the  Portsmouth  conference 
the  Boston  llerahl,  discussing  why  Japan  should 
seek  peace,  stated  arciong  the  reasons  therefor 
that  the  econiimic  value  of  an  able-bodied  man 
to  a  country  is  at  least  $10,000,  on  the  basis  that 
his  productive  power  certainly  exceeds  the  in- 
terest iin  such  a  sum.  Counting,  however,  that 
by  reason  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Japan 
this  should  he  reduced  to  onelialf  as  to  that 
country,  the  lliraht  said  that  every  man  lost  in 
the  war  with  Hussia  meant  a  loss  of  $,5,000  to 
Jat>an.  Taking  the  Jf.:-;l,l\i  estimate  ot  $10,000 
as  the  economic  value  of  a  man,  the  South, 
through  the  death  and  permanent  invalidism  of 
at  least  iiOO.OOO  of  the  very  pick  and  flower  of 
its  people,  lost  over  $;!,000,000,000  of  its  wealth, 
— ^wealth  far  more  i-eal  than  coal  and  iron,  or 
timber,  stocks,  or  bonds  ;  for  men  of  character 
and  energy,  not  natural  resources,  are  the  true 
wealth  of  a  country.  This  loss,  vast  as  it  is, 
would  never  ajipear  in  the  dry  reports  of  census 
figures.  That  is  not  all.  The  conditions  which 
]ii-evailed  after  the  war. — poverty  and  ruin,  the 
black  pall  of  wretchedness  which  covered  the 
land  through  the  stormy  times  of  reconstruc- 
tion,— caused  an  emigration  from  the  South, 
■which  since  INO.")  has  aggregated  about  '2,500,- 
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000  p*;ople.  Thfi  larger  portion  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  of  tlie  yoiuitier  men,  wlio  naturally 
would  liave  taken  the  place  in  Southern  develop 
ment  of  those  who  fell  on  the  battletiuld,  but 
included  in  that  great  movement  were  many 
women  and  children. 

So  instead  of  using  the  estimate  of  $10,000  as 
applicable  to  all  these,  suppose,  in  order  to  be 
ultra- conservative,  the  figures  he  cut  down  to  one 
tenth  to  represent  an  average  lossof  111, 000 only. 
This  would  mean  $2,500,000,000  more  of  real 
wealth  of  which  the  South  has  been  drained  by 
reason  of  the  war  and  the  poverty  of  opportunity 
that  followed  as  a  natural  sequence.  In  this 
total  of  emigration  from  the  South  the  move 
ment  to  Texas  and  Arkansas  is  not  included, 
but  only  the  people  who  went  entirely  outside 
of  tbe  old  slavoholding  States.  If,  therefore, 
one  would  get  a  true  picture  of  Southern  losses, 
read  tlie  census  story  of  the  depreciation  in  the 
assessed  value  of  property  against  the  heavy  in 
crease  North  and  West,  count  the  awful  drain 
ot  a  mightier  struggle  than  that  of  Japan,  sua 
tained  by  10,000,000  people,  while  Japan,  with 
50,000.000,  waa  threatened  with  ruin  after  a  little 
more  than  a  year  of  war  ;  count  the  ;100,000  or 
more  ot  the  llower  of  youth  and  manhood  of  the 
Soutli  lost  to  tliis  section  on  the  battlefield  , 
count  the  2,500,1100  Southern-born  whites  forced 
by  conditions  more  appalling  than  any  nation  of 
modern  times  has  ever  faced,  worse  even  than 
tbe  conditions  which  prevail  in  Russia,  to  leave 
for  other  sections,  and  there  will  be  seen  an  ag- 
gregate loss  running  into  $7,000,000,000  or  $8, 
000,000,000,  or  ten  tunes  as  much  as  the  toul 
national  banking  capital  of  the  United  States 
at  present,  then  some  faint  conception  may 
be  bad  of  the 'conditions  which  tbe  South  has 
had  to  meet.     Add  to  this  the  heavy  drain  on 


the  South  in  bearing  its  share  of  our  national 
pensions,  nearly  all  of  which  went  North  and 
West.  Then  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
gain  not  a  full,  but  only  a  faint  conception  of 
what  the  South  suffered.  Sherman  said  that 
"war  is  hell  let  loose."  The  South  suffered  its 
agonies  not  for  four  years  only,  but  for  fourteen, 
because  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  curee  of 
reconstruction  was  lifted. 

On  the  other  hand,  study  the  wonderful  burst 
of  activity  which  swept  over  the  North  and 
West  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Stimulated  by 
the  development  of  many  lines  of  industry  as  a 
resultant  of  the  war,  with  the  West  opened  up 
to  the  surplus  men  and  money  of  the  East, 
and  of  Europe  as  well;  with  the  vast  prairies 
thrown  open  to  the  world;  with  railroads  built 
by  the  donation  of  hundreds  of  milliona  of  acres 
of  land,  afterward  to  become  worth  many  hun- 
dreds of  nulHons  of  dollars  ;  with  tbe  capital  of 
America  and  Europe  combined  to  people  that 
vast  and  fc-rtile  region  and  make  valuaUe  theee 
enormous  land  grants,  the  North  and  Wett 
were  enjoying  unprecedented  prosperity  jqat  st 
the  time  when  the  world  was  making  its  mort 
marked  advance  in  industrial  and  railroad^rel- 
opnient.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  the.'Soat^ 
with  overwhnliuing  poverty,  poverty  (^  men 
ami  mimey,  drained  of  its  very  liteblood,  wftlipilf 
capital  at  home  or  credit  abroad,  with  a  diiOT- 
ganized  labor  system,  and  unsolved  problemt 
greater  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  atbt 
faced,  had  to  take  up  its  burden  and  workout 
Its  own  ):!alvation  in  competition  with  iho  'Jaok 
and  aggressive  North  and  West  No.peo'4Ui 
do  justice  to  the  tragic  story  of  the  So&tbL'.lia- 
twcen  1  SCO  and  1 880.  But  turn  from  a  06nUb- 
plation  of  that  condition,  see  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  and  then  look  to  tba  fatnra 
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Ab  a  complement  to  the  statistical  table  pre- 
sented at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  showing 
the  material  development  of  the  South  ft'om 
1880  to  1905,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  South  of  1905  with  the  rest 
of  the  country  in  1880. 


PoBdation  .... 
OoUoO  mllU: 


BltamlDODS  coal  mioed. 


Pctrolenm.  bkrrets 

Lmber  prodacts,  tbIuc  . . 
lUoaf Bctares : 

Capital  Invested 

ProdoctB.  Vklne , 

Eiporta,  value 

Rillnwds.  mileage 

Firm  prod-QcU,  value 

Property. aSMBaed  value. . 


tlS8.000.UUO 
9.965,000 

i.Sis.uoa 


70,000,0" 

e.st4.nau 

12,495.000 
t£9U,UUO.O0U 

ti.sno.ooo.ooo 
ii.7.w,ooo.oao 

ta55.OD0i0OO 

flO,ain 

H. 790,000,000 
{0,600,000,000 


These  figures  present  some  striking  and  sug- 
gestive facts,  which  indicate  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  With  a.  population 
of  35,000,000,  against  a  population  of  33,855,- 
OOO  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880,  the 
South  now  has  more  capital  invested  in  cotton 
mitls  than  the  rest  of  the  country  then,  and  its 
consumption  of  cotton  in  its  own  mills  is  800,- 
DffO  bales  greater  than  that  of  the  mills  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its 
proJuctioQ  of  bituminous  coal  ia  almost  twice  as 


great, — 70,000,000  tons,  against  35,900,000  ;  its 
coke  production  more  than  twice  as  large  ;  its 
petroleum  output  42,495,000  barrels,  against 
26,107,000  barrels.  The  total  value  of  its  farm 
products  is  t200,000,000  greater  tlian  the  value 
of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  1880,  and  its  railroad  mileage  is  9,000 
miles  greater.  The  value  of  its  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1905  was  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  exports  of  1905  were  large- 
ly reduced  in  value  by  the  temporary  decline  in 
the  exports  of  grain  and  other  products  through 
Southern  ports.  The  lumber  output  of  the  South 
in  1905,  valued  at  $250,000,000,  was  $56,000,- 
000  greater  than  that  of  the  balance  of  the 
country  a  ([uarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  tliese 
fundamental  tines  of  development  the  progress 
of  the  South  or  its  status  to-day,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1880, 
shows  what  amazing  progress  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding  its  cornparativo  disadvantages. 
In  the  broader  diversification  of  manufac- 
tures, the  making  of  the  finer-finished  goods, 
and  the  thousand-and-one  smaller  industries 
which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  so  large  a 
total  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  South 
is,  of  course,  as  yet  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
country  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  having  made 
the  great  progress  noted  in  the  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  primary  industries  of 
coal,  coke,  iron,  petroleum,  lumber,  and  agricul- 
tural interests,  it  is  now  prepared  to  go  forward 
with  equal  activity  in  the  broadest  diversifica- 
tion of  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  When 
account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of 
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the  development  of  labor-saviog  inventions  and 
the  trementious  expansion  of  industrial  activi- 
ties as  compared  with  twenty-five  years  ago,  it 
is  not  unreasonabit;  to  forecast  the  poBBibility 
that  with  the  magnificent  start  which  it  has 
made,  the  Soutli  will  within  tbe  next  quarter  of 
a  century  rival  in  agricultural  production  and 


in  manufacturee  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  to-day.  The  accomplishment  of  this,  which 
is  within  the  range  not  only  of  possibilities,  but 
altogether  of  probabilities,  will  give  to  the  South 
within  that  period  a  material  advancement  great- 
er than  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  of  to-day 
would  dare  attempt  to  picture. 


THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR   GULF   PORTS. 

BV  ROBERT  WICKLIFFE  WOOLLEY. 


NEW  0RLKAX8  now  ranks  second  only  to 
New  York  among  America's  exporting 
ports,  and  Galveston  is  third.  Gulfport,  Miss., 
leads  all  domestic  ports  in  its  shipments  of  lum- 
ber, Pensacola  in  sawed  timber,  and  Mobile  in 
crosa-ties.  Consider  that,  besides  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  seacoast  cities,  surpass  New  Orleans 
in  population  ;  that  Galveston,  which  has  about 
one-ninth  as  many  inhabitants  as  New  Orleans, 
ranked  eighth  as  an  exporting  port  at  the  time 
it  was  nearly  demolished  by  a  flood  and  a  West 
Indian  hurricane  in  September,  1900,  when  more 
than  eight  thousand  persons  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  were  destroyed;  that 
Gultpoit  was  founded  only  seven  years  ago  and 
was  opened  to  commerce  in  Wnvi,  and  you  will 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  recent  industrial  develop- 
ment along  our  Gulf  coast. 

The  natural  wealth  and  physical  condition  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  responsible  for  the  major  portion 
of  this  prosperity.  Some  persons  who  put  mnch 
faith  in  figures  and  know   little  of  causes   at 


tribute  it  to  the  Panama  CanaTei  proapeietire 
completion.  Refill  the  C'ulebra  cut  and  ftliutdsn 
the  ditch,  and  tlio  present  export  businen  of  onr 
Gulf  ports  would  not  diminish  one  iotft.  The 
steamboats  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  the 
Tombigbee.  and  the  Red  rivers  would  coBtioiie 
to  go  heavily  laden  to  tidewater,  and  the  threat 
railroads  of  the  South  and  West  still  wouldiiaol 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  sugar,  oil,  lumber,  tarpen* 
tine,  and  iron  to  the  Gulf  coast  for  reshipment 
to  all  parU  of  the  world.  It  is  an  economic  fact 
so  well  established  tijat  men  learned  in  com- 
mercial affairs  everywhere  admit  it. 

"  Rick  a  barrel  of  flour  at  Minueapolis  and  it 
will  roll  to  New  Orleans,"  James  J.  Hill  once 
said  in  explaining  why  it  was  less  expensive  to 
send  Western  consignments  for  foreign  ports  to 
the  Gulf  coast  than  over  the  steep  grades  of  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Atlantic. 

That  is  [lart  of  the  story,  but  New  York  and 
her  sister  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  have  no 
cause  fur  undue  alarm  now,  nor  will  they  have 
in  the  future.  They  are  to  remain  great  porta  of 
the  East,  middle  North,  and  part  of  the  North- 
west, while  the  cities  of  the  Gulf,  especially  New 
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Orleans  and  Galveston,  will  hold  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  and  Southern  ytates.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  have  Bimply  beun  more 
clearly  drawn,  and  the  rapid  ilcvelopnient  of 
Dixie  and  the  newer  West  gives  a  phenomenal 
aspect  to  what  is  really  a  natural  conec<)ueDce. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  entire  ii^outh  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is  an  olil  story.  A 
few  Southerners  told  me,  on  my  recent  trip 
along  the  (Julf  coast,  of  golden  (>p|)ortuniticB 
which  tjiey  failed  to  grasp,  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cesses of  Northern  and  Eastern  men,  and  la- 
mented the  passing  of  the  old  6uhi)ol  of  gentle- 
men, the  midday  mint  juleps  and  eaBy-going 
husiness  methods.  Others  looked  prosperous. 
and  were  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  ■'  Yankees."  There  is  a^diflerenco  lictween 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  (.'avulier  and 
those  of  the  Hollander  or  ^candintivian. 

fekbacola's  mPOBTAST  exi'ohts. 

PeoBSGola,  the  easternmost  of  important  Gulf 
ports  having  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  is 
an  old  Spanish  town  that  is  just  waking  up 
She  claimB  twenty -five  thousand  inliabitants. 
— a  aabfltantial  increase  over  the  HiOii  census 
fignres, — and  probably  has  them,  in  spite  cif 
the  recent  ravages  of  yellow  fevei-.  Her  har- 
bor is  the  finest  on  tlie  coast,  and  one  of  the 
finest  ID  the  world.     She  is  the  natural  outlet 


and  port  of  entry  of  western  Florida,  eastern 
Alabama,  western  Georf;ia,  and  the  country  to 
their  iiiimediftte  north,  and  yet  she  has  only  one 
railroad,  and  is  not  on  the  main  line  of  that. 
But  Pensacola  lias  pluck,  ^^he  is  to  expend 
|l..'">(IO.O()0  in  the  nest  tew  years  on  paving  her 
streets  ami  making  other  public  improvements  ; 
her  business  men  liave  quietly  arranged  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  to  Memphis,  and  for  the 
extension  of  anollier's  lines  to  her  gates.  This 
will  create  compi-lilion  iind  attract  the  attention 
which  she  so  much  >li'sires  an')  is  in  need  of. 
Tlie  turpentine  and  reain  industry  has  gradually 
worked  south  from  the  Carolinas  to  Florida, 
Alahama,  and  .Misaissippi,  and  I'ensacola  now 
exports  more  "najal  slures,"  as  turpentine  and  . 
resin  are  known  in  the  commercial  world,  than 
any  other  Gulf  port.  During  the  year  1904  she 
shipped  ■JIJO.LMill  barrelsof  resin,  worth  ^671, 051, 
and  :!04,15()  gnllims  of  tur[>entine,  valued  at 
ii2lt;,:i71.  During  the  same  period  Pensacola 
also  exported  Ult,(>.jO  liales  of  cotton,  value 
*7,.'>;!il.7iil  ;  rjn,()!n;,0«|]  superficial  feetof  sawed 
timber,  value  *l..">,S(i.!)tc.' ;  17!l.4!):-!,000  superfi- 
cial feet  of  lunilHT.  value  *'J,884,R73  ;  124,;i22 
tons  of  phosphate,  value  (17:{'2,()!>I,  and  other 
staples  in  goodly  ijuantities.  And  yet  lier  harbor 
looks  almost  <ieserted.  The  Louisville  k  Nash- 
ville. Railroad  lias  a  great  pier  and  grain  elevator, 
representing  an  outlay  of  more  than  1250,000. 
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At  tliiB  pier  llie  lion's  share  of  th«  business  of 
the  port  is  done,  and  it  presents  an  interesting 
scene  every  liusiness  day  in  the  year.  The  ele- 
vator, however,  is  an  ornament  around  which 
weeds  and  scrub  oaks  grow  without  molestation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  wliereas  Pensacola's 
exports  for  1904  were  valued  at  *U,993,657,— 
$.5,042,200  worth  went  to  England,^import8 
througli  the  port  amounted  to  only  $779,246. 

MOBILE    AS    A    LUMBER    ASD    COAL    PORT. 

There  is  about  Mobile  a  certain  air  of  ease 
and  indolence,  handed  down  from  the  grandees 
of  France  and  Spain  who  ruled  tliere  a  century 
and  more  ago,  which  many  of  her  aristocratic 
sons  would  not  dispel  if  they  could.  The  old 
town  is  growing,  tall  buildings  are  being  erected, 
and  the  business  of  her  port  is  increasing,  but 
native  Mobilians  may  claim  only  a  small  share 
of  the  credit.  Enterprising  men  from  North 
Carolina  have  tapped  the  stately  pines  in  Ala- 
bama's virgin  forests,  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  wore  to  l>e  liad  for  fifty  cents  an  acre,  lum- 
bermen from  the  Noilli  and  East  liavo  sawed 
these  trees  Jiiui  shipped  the  products  to  every 
country  in  the  world, — there  are  tliirly  siiwmills 
operating  in  the  Mobile  district,  with  ait  aggre- 
gate daily  cutting  capacity  of  Ijl.'iOjOOO  feet, 
and  represimting  an  investment  of  more  tlian 
$12,000,0011,— and  the  owners  of  the  land,  most 
of  them  residents  i>l  Mobile,  liave  cheated  them- 
selves out  of  millions  of  dollars  by  failing  to  see 
the  opportunities  within  their  grasp,  and  by  not 
being  sufficiently  well  informed  as  to  intrinsic 
values  to  charge  a  fair  price  for  tlie  turpentining 
and  lumbering  rights.  But  that  is  their  own 
"  funeral."    They  have  at  least  reaped  some  bene- 


fits from  the  induBtry  of  oth- 
ers, and  their  pride  in  the 
appearance  and  welfare  of 
their  city  is  unmistakable. 
Government  Street  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  residence 
streets  in  America.  It  is  very 
broad  ;  the  homes,  old  and 
new,  are  spacious  and  ele- 
gant ;  the  yards  abound 
with  palms  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics,  and  along  both  sides 
are  stately  live-oaks  whose 
w id esp residing  boughs  give 
a  wealth  of  shade.  A  na- 
tive Mobilian,  Dr.  Henry 
Gold  thwaite,  quarantine  oBE- 
cer  of  the  port,  directed 
)  the  fight  which  kept  the 
city  free  of  yellow  fever  in 
1905. 

Alabama  is  the  fifth  largest  coal- producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  her  pig  iron  makes  the 
price  of  pig  iron  for  the  world.  Warrior  River, 
which  penetrates  the  State's  great  mineral  re- 
gion, is  being  locked  and  dammed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  a  few  years  Mobile  Bay  will 
teem  with  barges  heavily  laden  with  iron  and 
coal,  and  with  tramp  vessels,  come  to  carry 
these  staples  to  foreign  ports.     Even  now  Mobile 
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is  the  cheapest  bunker-coal 
port  in  America  Fifteen 
gteamsliip  lines  lo  all  parts 
of  the  world  make  more  or 
less  frequent  sailings  to  and 
from  Mobile,  and  five  rail- 
roads enter  the  city.  Her 
exports  to  Cuba  exceed  the 
combined  exports  ot  all  the 
ports  in  the  United  States, 
eicept  New  York  ;  in  im- 
ports (if  tropical  fruits  she 
ranks  third,  and  she  handles 
almost  the  entire  sisal  crop 
i>f  Yucatan.  Mobile  has  the 
odIv  landlocked  liarbor  on 
ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  his- 
tory does  not  record  a  vessel 
lost  in  either  the  harbor  or 
the  bay.  But  the  channel 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  city,  a 
distance  of  about  thirty 
miles,  is  not  yet  deep  enough 

fur  many  of  the  big  freight-  uNix>A[iiNti  uananas  on  the  mobile  uockh. 

ers  of  the  transatlantic  lines 

which  are  to  knock  for  entrance  to  Mobile's  gates  that  of  1804.  In  the  former  year,  the  depth 
within  the  next  few  years.  In  1870  the  depth  of  was  17  feet  and  the  total  valuo  of  the  imports 
the  channel  was  only  thirteen  feet.  ThistheUov-  and  exports  was  t3,47.t,8;'0  ;  in  1904,  with  'I'i 
cmment  has  increased  to  twenty-three  fe<?t,  and  feet  of  water,  the  exports  and  imports  were 
"hen  improvements  now  under  way  and  contem-  valued  at  S'J  1,195,800,  an  increase  of  $17,720,- 
plated  have  been  finished  Mobile's  channel  will      057,  or  over  500  per  cent. 

Wmore  than  thirty  feet  deep  and  two  hundi'ed  Some  day  in  the  near  future,  when  capitalists 

ieet  wide.  A  fair  idea  of  the  importance  of  of  othiT  sections  of  the  country  realize  more 
dredging  this  channel  is  to  be  found  in  a  com-  fully  than  they  do  now  that  it  is  good  business 
[arieon  of  the  business  of  the  port  in  IM9J  with      to  erect  factories  where  the  raw  materials  are 
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aud  save  freight,  Mobile  will  bo  a  manufacturing 
center.  It  is  inevitable.  It  lias  been  often 
asked  wliy  the  wealthy  men  of  this  ami  certain 
other  fioiithern  cities  do  not  orgaiii^ie  companies 
and  erect  factories  independently  of  Northern 
ei-8  and  Easternors.  The  scarcity  of  skilled  la- 
bor does  not  fully  explain.  One  reason  seems 
to  me  to  lie  that  the  balmy  climate  acts  as  an 
antidote  fur  industry,  and  another  is  that  the 
ank-hdhiin  prejudice  against  certain  forms  of 
"ti-ade"  is  still  pronounced  among  tlie  upper 
classes. 


SlPI'l  . 


NEW    SKAI'OBT. 


Seven  years  ago.  J.  T.  Jones,  of  Buffalo,  saw 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  State  of  Mississippi 
a  real  seaport,  with  a  deep  channel  through  Mis- 
sissippi ]iay  to  the  Gulf,  and  he  built  Gulfport. 
Ho  also  built  a  railroad  from  his  new  town  to 
Ilatticsburg  and  Jackson,  a  distance  of  1 68  miles, 
thus  piercing  the  vast  pine  forest  and  cotton 
iields  of  the  Boiitheru  and  cc^ntral  portions  of  the 
State,  and  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
3, 1) no, 00 II -ai' re  Y!iy,i>o  \'idley,  one  of  the  moat 
fertile  ami  pnidurtive  tracts  uf  land  in  the  wurid. 
Hut  that  is  unly  half.  Mr.  Jones  had  built,  at 
his  own  i'.\|K'H8e,  a  great  pier,  ;i,(100  feet  long, 
jutting  straight  out  into  the  bay.  This  cost 
(HiOO.OOO.  Then  he  had  dug.  also  at  his  own 
nxpensi!,  a  channel  ;ni)  fe.'t  wide  aud  TS  feet 
deep  from  the  south  end  of  the  pier  seven  miles 
to  »[<K!p  watiT.  which  e.xtends  live  miles  inshore 
northwest  of  Ship  Island  Light.  At  tlie  north 
end  of  this  channvl  is  an  ancluiragc  basin — a 
veritable  snug  hiirbor  pi-otecti'd  ou  the  soutU  iiiiil 
west  by  l.reakwiitcre — 12;'.  U-el  deep,  one-haif 
mile  long,  and  one-i|uarter  mile  wide.  The  Gulf 
&  Ship  Island  Kiiilroad  extt^nds  out  to  the  end 
of  the  pier,  and  along  the  wesU^rn  side  are  Ipcing 
constantly  loaded  and  unloaiied  big  freighters 
flying  the  flags  of  (^very  country  in  Eumiiu.  The 
channel  and  basin  cost  ^l.Hno.lMlO.  anti  to  date 
the  Government  has  not  shared  une  pi;iiny  of 


the  expense.  A  special  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  Gulfport  and  its  channel  is  to  report 
to  Congress  at  this  session  on  the  advisability 
of  having  the  Government  take  charge  of  the 
improvement  and  keep  it  dredged.  This  very 
question  of  dredging  seems  to  be  a  serious  one. 
Tliere  are  engineers  who  believe  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  liave  built  Gulfport  four  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  present  site.  Then,  they  claim, 
the  channel  could  have  taken  a  southeasterly 
direction,  instead  of  one  due  south,  and  thereby 
lessened  the  danger  of  being  refilled  by 'the  tide, 
which  comes  in  from  the  southeast  between  Ship 
Island  and  ('at  Island  and  crosses  the  channel 
at  a  sharp  angle. 

Gulfport's  chief  exports  have  been  lumber, 
sawed  timber,  hewed  timber,  and  naval  stores.  In 
1904  there  were  shipped  through  this  port  195,- 
302,000  superficial  feet  of  lumber,  "24,500,000 
more  than  were  exported  from  Fenaacola, — 
Gulfport's  nearest  rival.  The  first  import  from 
a  foreign  country  was  3,300  tons  of  iron  pyrites, 
whicli  arrived  from  Genoa  on  the  Italian  steam- 
ship Gi'ii-ni  Maria  (C AU  on  August  11,  1904. 
The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid, 
the  present  population  being  about  7,000,  and 
if  Foundt^r  Jones'  plans  materialize,  it  will  soon 
be  a  city  of  formidable  proportions.  A  trolley 
line  to  lliloxi  on  tlie  east  and  Pass  CbristiAD  on 
the  west  is  now  being  constructed.  It  runs 
alongside  the  famous  shell  beach  road,  bo  dear 
to  tile  hearts  of  thousands  of  wealthy  New  Or- 
leans people  who  own  beautiful  summer  homes 
un  the  Mississippi  coast,  and  bitter  oppoution 
was  encountered  at  Iteauvoir,  Mississippi  City, 
and  I'assClirisliiin,  Mr.  Jones  purposes  to  make 
Gulfport  the  business  center  of  a  city  more 
than  twenty  miles  long,  with  Pass  Christian  and 
Biloxi  attractive  residence  sections.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  would  seem  a  dream  impoa- 
sihle  of  fulfillment,  but  his'  past  performftnces 
compel  llie  belief  that  he  will  make  good  his 
plan.     That    trolley   line  cannot    be  completed 
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vitliout  the  reraov&l  of  many  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful live-oak  trees  to  be  seen  in  America,  and 
therein  lies  the  pity  of  it.  Gulfport's  surface 
lewers,  unclean  streets,  and  ewamp  lots,  charac- 
teristic of  most  new  towns,  were  great  breeding- 
spots  for  the  stegomyia  mosquito,  so  yellow  fever 
made  rapid  headway  there.  Hereafter,  Mr.  Jones 
vill  Bee  that  all  is  clean  and  sanitary. 

THE    QBOWIKQ   COUMEBCE   07   NEW   ORLEANS. 

The  commercial  importance  of  New  Orleans 
ran  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  predicting 
what  her  size  will  be  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
is  hazardous  business.  In  all  of  her  hotels,  ex- 
chaogcs,  and  leading  cafes  are  posted  signs  an- 
nouncing that  all  manufacturing  enterprises  will 
be  exempted  from  taxation  until  1010,  and  that, 
(rith  a  certain  amount  of  "circularizing," seems  to 
have  been  about  the  most  serious  efiort  made  to 
attract  outside  capital  until  the  present  year. 
Witbin  the  last  few  months  men  of  wealth  have 
inaugurated  a  movement  to  organize  and  launch 
certain  big  industrial  enterprises,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  hoped  to  demonstrate  to  outsiders  that 
N'ew  Orleans  people  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  city.  0£  course,  the  one  great  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  at  the  present  time  is  the  fear 
of  yellow  fever.  That  this  plague  should  again 
liavc  broken  through  quarantine  and  become 
epidemic  has  put  a  serious  aspect  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  glorious  prospect.  Italians  or 
other  Mediterranean  peoples  will  probably  not 


be  frightened  away,  hut  they  are  not  the  skilled 
laborers  who  are  needed  to  work  in  the  mills. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sugar  planters,  who  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  recent  influx  of 
Italians  to  New  Orleans  and  southern  Louisiana, 
are  heartily  disgusted  with  this  class  of  labor. 
Long  before  yellow  fever  was  laid  at  his  door, 
the  Italian  was  found  to  be  unskilled  and  far 
inferior  to  the  negro  as  a  handler  of  cane 
and  the  mule.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
colored  man  there  is  a  perfect  understanding. 
The  mule  likes  neither  the  Italian's  ways  nor 
his  language.  The  result  is  that  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  stem  the  exodus  of  negroes  from 
the  plantations  of  Iberia  and  other  sugar-grow- 
ing parishes,  and  to  induce  the  good  ones  who 
have  gone  to  return. 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  in  1900  was 
287,104,  and  her  most  optimistic  citizens  now 
only  claim  325,000,  which  is  rank  conservatism 
when  compared  with  the  claims  made  for  other 
progressive  cities  of  the  South.  Actually,  New 
Orleans  is  growing  in  importance  as  a  port  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  increase  in  size.  She 
has  a  number  of  large  sugar  refineries  and  cot- 
ton mills,  but  few  other  manufactories  to  boast 
of.  When  slie  gets  these,  laboring  men  and 
their  families  will  go  there,  and  those  who  revel 
in  figures  will  marvel  at  her  growth. 

New  Orleans  has  reaped  no  tangible  benefits 
from  the  assured  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  Panama 
Canal,  unless  it  be  from  increased  activity  in  the 
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real-ostatc  market.     Hut  she 

liopes  for nmcli  from  it.    She 

expects  the  MissiBBiiJjii  River 

and  its  tributaries,  atul  tho 

frreat     railroatls     from     tho 

North,  East,  and  West  which 

focus  tliere,  to    be    like    so 

maDy  cndk'BS  cliains  of  buck- 
ets   bearing   all  uianner  of 

foodstuffs,     raw    materials, 

and  articles  of  mniiiifacture 

to  ber  wliarvos,  there  U>  be 

transferred  to  iuighty  ocean 

liners  for  reshipuK^ut  to  the 

western    coast   of    Houth 

America,  Australia,  and  the 

Orient.     It  is  then  that  she 

hopes  to  bo  able    to  throw 

tho  gauntlet  to  New  York, 

challenging  her  to  maintain 

her  supremacy  amonj^  A  mer- 

ican  seaports  if  she  can  !      Of  tdk  hivbh  packet  ano  fbubvdoat  lahdino  at  mew 

couree,    Mobile,     Pensacola, 

and  Galveston  have  great  expectations  in  this      along  the  water  front,  ( 

direction,  but  the  place  of  luorf!  or  less  crystal-      extraordinary  confidence 

lized  arubition  is  in  New  Orleans.     Pier  great      present  prosperity. 

financial  institutions  like  the  Hibcrnia  Bank  &  New  Orleans  is  a  hive  of  industry,  and  the 

TrusliCompanyandthe"\Vhitney  National  Bank,      recent  visitation  of  yellow  fever  will  not  deter 

two  of  the  strongest  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Poto-      her.     It  will  fbrce  her  ofEcials  to  keep  the  more 

mac  rivers  ;    the    fourteen    and  eighteen  story      densely  populated  portions  of  the  city  clean,  to 

buildings  ;    the  new  Belt  Railroad  ;  the  increas-      give    the   mosquito    no    quarter,  and    to    adopt 

ing  docking  facilities  and  other  improvements      everywhere  the  latest  sanitary  improvemonta,  in 

order  that  the  disease  may 
he  battled  with  the  better 
should  it  ever  appear  again. 
New  Orleans  has  at  all  times 
water  deep  enough  to  float 
comfortably  the  biggest  ves- 
sels afloat  or  yet  to  bo  built. 
I^ho  has  an  utiundance  of  rav 
materials,  and  she  is  the  nat- 
ural and  responsil.de  outlet 
for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  rich  and  thickly 
populated  territory.  Cotton, 
the  annual  output  of  which 
is  more  valuable  than  thftt  of 
Hiiy  other  crop  grown  in 
.'Vmerica,  is  the  principal  ar- 
ticle exported.  The  value  of 
the-  shipments  of  this  staple 
(raw)  alone  through  New  Or- 
leans in  I'J04  was  (1308,839,- 
].^8.  Of  unmannf«ctaied 
tobacco,  $31,540,723  worth 
was  shipped.  There  was  a 
uiMi  AT  NEW  <)llL£A^a.  (lecljiie  in  the  value  of  both 

(Sugar  reBuery  to  the  luit.)  corn  and  wheat  which  passed 
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through  the  port.  The  former  diminished  from 
*4fl.l^.5,0OO  in  1903  to  $25,257,143  in  1904,  and 
ilie  latter  from  »59,329,791  to  $1 0,821, 3o0  in  the 
anie  perioJ,  There  were  250  kinds  of  articles 
ot  ci^nimerce  exported  last  year,  and  tlieir  total 
valuation  foots  ap  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  The 
iiital  value  of  New  Orleans  imports  for  1904  was 
only  t34,894,809. 

FLCCKT    AND   AOOBESSITE   OALTESTOK. 

Galveston's   pluck  is  inspiring.     Robbed  of 
more  than   8,000   inhabiUnte  and   nearly  $20,- 


000,000  worth  of  property,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  and  prostrated 
boyond  description,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  by  one  fell  swoop  of  a  fliilf  tornado  just 
five  years  ago,  she  has  rij^htcd  herself  and  made 
herself  fairer  to  the  eye  and  of  more  importance 
in  the  business  world  than  ever  bcfoiv.  Could 
any  other  American  city  have  done  as  much  in 
80  short  a  time  ?  That  question  the  future  may 
answer  with  another  terrible  emergency  else- 
where. The  thing  which  most  impresses  the 
average  visitor  to  Galveston  is  the  sea  wall  and 
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the  formidable  riprap  of  huge  red  granite  blocks 
&t  its  iiase.  This  wall  is  built  of  stone  tind  con- 
crete, is  sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  base  anil  five 
feet  wiiie  at  the  top,  and  is  seventeen  feet  above 
mean  low  tide. 

One  lieara  no  talk  of  gratt  in  connection  with 
these  stupendous  undertakings.  Shortly  after  the 
flood,  the  State  legislature  passed  a  special  act 
tnming  over  the  city  of  Galveston  to  four  com- 
miflsjoners,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent &nd  perform  the  duties  of  mayor.  So  well  has 
the  system  worked  that  San  Antonio  and  Hous- 
ton have  adopted  it.  Galveston's  commissioners 
»re  high-minded  citizens  who  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  salaries  they  receive,  and  whose 
sole  idea  is  to  make  of  her  all  that  the  chief  port 
of  the  Empire  State  of  Texas  ought  to  be. 

Several  cities  and  towns  tried  to  profit  by 
Galveston's  miafortune,  but  they  accomplished 
little.  Fort  Arthur,  on  Lake  Sabine,  is  the 
gonthem  terminus  of  one  railroad,  and  is  touched 
by  another.  It  has  grown  rapidly,  and  with 
>  deeper  channel  may  become  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  future.  Beaumont,  on  the 
Neches  River,  is  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the 
Gulf,  and  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation 
lor  digging  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neches, 
which  is  very  deep,  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Sabine  to  the  Gulf.  That  city  has  several  big 
rice  mills,  and  the  largest  oil  refinery  in  the 
South  or  West.  Orange,  a  growing  little  city 
on  the  Sabine  River,  is  also  to  have  a  channel 
til  the  Gulf,  and  she  has  fond  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Corpus  Christi,  situated  on  a  high  bluff 
overlooking  the  bay  of  that  name,  is  to  he  a 
fall-fledged  port  when  the  deepening  of  the 
-channel  through  Aransas  Pass  is  finished,  and 
Port  Lavaca,  where  they  can  cove  oysters  and 
(ometimes  use  Baltimore  labels,  will  have  deep 
w«ter  in  the  near  future.  --n^ 

But  Galveston  is  the  natural  port  of  Texas, 
ud  always  will  be.  The  great  transcontinental 
rsilroads  enter  there,  and  the  big  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  from  New  York  and  trans- 
oceanic ports  now  find  their  moorings  in  her  bay 
B»(e  and  ample.  The  Southern  Pacific  company 
alone  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  docks, 
elevators,  and  approaches.  In  that  company's 
yuds  I  saw  a  long  train  cf  cars  loadcil  with 
■agar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  bound  for  New 
York  and  Europe.  This  tremendous  through\ 
tnde  is  one  of  the  things  which  make  Galveston 
great  as  a  seaport,  hut  it  is  not  the  chief  thing. 
All  Texas  is  growing  faster  and  becoming  richer, 
proportionately,  than  any  other  section  of  this 
country,  and  practically  every  pound  she  ships 
by  water  goes  through  Galveston.  Moreover. 
BDch    railroads    as    the  Southern    Pacific,    the 


Atchison,  Topeka  &,  Santa  Vv,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  are  constant  feeders  from  many  direc- 
tions, and  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
miles  distant. 

Galveston's  population  in  1900  was  37,789. 
To-day  it  is  about  32,000.  At  the  time  of  the 
flood  she  was, per  capil'i,  one  of  the  two  or  three 
richest  cities  in  America,  and  still  ranks  very 
high,  millionaires  being  fairly  common  for  a 
place  of  her  size.  Property  values  are  now  about 
the  same  as  they  were  just  before  the  disaster, 
and  there  is  great  activity  in  the  real -estate  mar- 
ket. Many  people  who  went  away  to  live  have 
returned,  and  many  new  residents  have  come 
from  the  North  and  the  East.  Galveston  is  not  ■ 
growing  so  fast  as  she  would  had  the  flood 
never  visited  her.  There  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons wlio  believe  it  is  not  safe  even  to  spend  the 
night  there,  and  this  fear  is  bound  to  injure  tlm^ 
city's  growth  for  years  to  come.  Nothing  short  , 
of  complete  destruction,  however,  will  stop  her  ' 
growth  as  a  port,  and  if  the  500-feet-wide  cause- 
way which  is  now  being  seriously  discussed  is 
ever  constructed  between  Galveston  Island  and 
the  mainland,  many  a  doubting  Thomas  will  be 
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following  article. 

HOW  GALVESTON  SECURED  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  THE  SEA. 


BY  W.   WATSON   DAVIS 


OFF  the  Texan  coast,  at  the  eastern  end  of  a 
long,  low  island,  rises,  apparently  from 
the,_Tfaves,  the  city  of  Galveston.  The  island  is 
narrow,  for  a  twenty-minute  walk  takes  one  from 
the  surge  of  the  Guif  to  the  placid  waters  of 
Galveston  Bay,  which  stretches  for  miles  inland, 
east  of  the  city,  and  finally  blends  witli  the  prai- 
ries or  is  tost  in  tlie  gloom  of  cypress  swamps. 

This  is  an  exposed  and  isolated  position  for  a 
port  which  is  the  converging  point  of  fifty-three 
steamship  lines  and  nine  railway  systems  ;  which 
can  boast  si.\  miles  of  dock  and  five  grain  eleva- 
tors ;  which  exports  one-third  of  the  wheat  sent 
from  tJie  United  States;  which  during  1903 
shipp€d465,000moreb8leBof  cotton  than  New  Or- 
leans ;  and,  finally,  which,  in  this  day  and  country 
of  strenuous  competition,  has  passed,  in  turn.  Bal- 
timore and  Boston  (including  Charlestown),  and 
now  ranks  third  among  the  exporting  ports  of 
onr  country. 

RESITLTS   or   THE   OREAT   STORM   OF    1900. 

And  yet  only  five  years  ago  Galveston  was 
visited  with  a  disaster  which  threatened  its  very 
existence.  Millions  of  dollars  and  tlionsands  of 
human  lives  were  lost,  and  tiie  receding  waves 
of  the  great  storm  of  1 900  left  a  stricken  city, 
with  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  ruined  and  de- 
moralized. After  that  awful  September- cata- 
clysm, the  outside  world  classed  Galveston  as  a 
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city  of  the  past.  Tlie  press  of  the  country  and 
many  men  of  science  openly  condemned  the  geo- 
graphical situation.  Yet  the  people  of  Galves- 
ton never  seriously  discussed  abandoning  their 
city.  Civic  pride  and  love  ot  home,  combined 
with  financial  and  commercial  reasons,  forbade 
them.  The  question  was  not  one  of  immediate 
municipal  life  or  death,  as  so  often  has  teen  as- 
serted, but  simply  one  of  prosperity  or  decline. 

The  latter  seemed  inevitable.  The  city  was 
burdened  with  a  floating  debt  of  $200,000  ;  , 
there  were  no  funds  in  the  treasury  ;  $18,000,- 
000  of  property  had  been  destroyed  ;  more  than 
6,000  lives  liad  been  lost,  thereby  materially  re- 
ducing the  number  of  taxpayers  ;  many  more 
than  tjiat  number  were  penniless ;  above  all 
things,  confidence  in  the  city  as  a  place  for 
home-seekers  and  a  field  for  financial  exploita- 

Nor  were  tlie  affairs  of  Galveston  County, — 
two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  lived  in 
Galvt'sCon, — in  a  better  condition.  Its  rural  dis- 
tricts had  suffered  terribly  from  the  storm,  ther» 
was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  a  public  debt  of 
$834,000  was"  owed. 

If  ever  in  the  history  of  communities  there 
was  gloom  ahead,  it  was  here.  Action  was  im- 
perative,— action  which  should  awaken  the  peo- 
ple to  tremendous  effort,  and  which  should  have 
for  its  final  aim  and  one  great  object  the  resto- 
ration of  confidence  and  the  absolute  protection 
of  the  city  from  the  sea. 
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:   CAUPAIQN    FOR    PBOTECTION. 


This  idea  of  protection  was  not  new.  In 
1874,  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  and  a  few  other 
thonghtful  men  advocated  earnestly  the  build- 
ing of  "an  adequate  Bfstem  of  dikes  and  other 
protections."  Thus,  the  idea  was  born  a  gener- 
ation ago.  but  failed  to  be  gencraUy  entertained 
until  after  the  storm  of  1900. 

Then  it  was  that  a  unique  body  of  citizens 
took  it  in  hand,  and  with  masterly  cleverness 
and  rapidity  overcame  all  obstacles,  and.  finally, 
made  possible  the  actual  building  of  this  "  ade- 
quate system  of  dikes  and  other  protections.'' 
The  Deep  Water  Committee  is  the  name  of  this 
organization,  composed  of  seventeen  members, 
all  solid  business  men, — bankers,  merchants, 
brokers,  lawyers.  It  was  formed  many  years 
ago,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  its  purpose  was 
the  deepening  of  Galveston  Harbor.  It  has 
long  had  its  representative  in  Washington,  as 
well  as  at  the  State  capital,  Austin.  Largely 
through  its  efforts,  the  national  governmpiit  was 
induced  to  build  the  great  Galveston  jetties, 
costing  |l!),000,000. 

A  few  months  after  the  storm,  this  body 
quietly  resolved  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for 
protection  against  further  danger  to  life  aud 
|ir<iperty-  With  clear  forethought,  these  cap- 
lains  of  local  finance  and  trade  planned  their 
campaign.  First,  an  efficient  and  honest  muni- 
cipal government  had  to  be  installed.  Political 
rings  then  controlled  tiie  city,  and  had  controlled 
it  for  the  best  jjart  of  forty  years.  Even  in  the 
lime  of  Galveston's  prosperity,  the  expenditures 
esch  year  had  been  something  like  $100,000 
over  the  incume.  It  had  become  customary  to 
iMue  floatipg  iodebtedness  bonds  to  the  amount 


of  $200,000  every  two  years  to  aid  in  meeting 
the  running  expenses,  and  consequently  there 
was  always  a  heavy  floating  debt  overhanging 
the  city.  It  would  be  foolhardy  for  a  bankrupt 
and  demoralized  municipality  of  thirty  thousand 
to  embark  on  an  enterprise  of  such  moment 
with  its  public  affairs  under  such  management. 
Thus,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  physical  pro- 
tection ffom  the  sea  was  civic  reform. 

Quietly  the  Deep  Water  Committee  went 
about  its  work,  for  it  was  better  that  a  small 
body  of  business  men  should  head  a  reform 
movement  unknown,  since  the  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  established  political  combinations. 

A  committee  of  lawyers  was  selected  to  draw 
up  and  submit  a  plan  for  a  new  form  of  city 
government.  Under  this  plan,  Galveston  was 
to  have  a  commission  government,  with  its  ex- 
ecutive force, — a  mayor  and  four  commissioners, 
— appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

By  the  press,  and  by  men  accountable  to  the 
Deep  Water  Committee,  the  proposition  was 
laid  before  the  people.  Simple  and  conclusive 
facts  were  stated.  The  new  charter  was  the 
direct  question  at  issue.  Protection  from  the 
sea  and  an  eflort  to  lietter  conditions  soon  be- 
came a  living  part  of  the  campaign.  The  Irish 
drayman,  the  negro  stevedore,  the  fiahernian, 
the  small  merchant,  the  iiost  of  dock  hands, — 
most  of  whom  had  heretofore  been  tools  of  the 
ward  boss, — either  became  tools  of  the  opposition, 
or  resolved  for  the  first  time  to  throw  off  tlie 
yoke  of  bossism  and  do  a  little  voting  on  their 
own  account.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
the  latter  seems  the  case.  Why  V  Probably 
the  general  depression  in  the  city  gave  them 
leas  work.  Probably  tlicy  had  aeon  a  dear 
friend,  or  a  wife,  or  a  child  swept  out  to  sea  or 
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that  awful  September  niglit.  Probably  a  bar- 
ren sandbank,  wbere  once  stooil  a  little  home, 
built,  and  adorned  with  hari)  -  earned  savingB, 
made  each  hearkeo  to  the  doctrine  of  protection. 
Certain  it  was  that  an  upheaval  against  the  old 
rigime  took  place.  The  politiciana  fought  hard, 
but  they  were  opposing  vital,  living,  throbbing 
iaauea  and  they  lost.  Six-sevenths  of  the  people 
were  against  them. 

The  first  step  toward  protection  had  been  won. 
The  new  commission  form  of  government,  with 
its  executive  force  appointed  by  the  governor  ot 
the  State,  proved  the  most  efficient  in  the  his- 
tory of  Galveston.  A  rapid,  effective  move  had 
been  made  by  the  Deep  Water  Committee. 

Next,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  body, 
the  purely  formal  right  to  undertake  the  actual 
work  itself  was  obtained  from  the  State.  Then 
came  the  third  and  final  step  in  the  fight  for 
protection,  the  raising  of  adequate  funds. 

FINANCING    THE    UNDKBTAKINO. 

Again  appears  the  hand  of  the  Deep  Water 
Committee,  for,  on  September  24,  1901,  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  ot  the  mayor  and  commis- 
sioners under  the  new  city  charter,  prompt  ac- 
tion was  taken  at  the  special  request  of  that  or- 
ganization. Resolutions  were  passed  providing 
for  the  employment  of  an  expert  board  of  en- 
gineers to  report  a  definite  plan  for  protecting 
the  city,  and  tie  cost  of  the  work.  In  less  than 
two  mouths,  three  noted  personages  in  the  en- 
gineering world, — Gen.  Henry  M.  Eobert,  late 
chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  ;  Mr, 
Alfred  Noble,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Ripley,— had 
agreed  to  serve.  On  January  25,  1902,  they  re- 
ported a  plan  calling  for  the  erection  of  a  solid 
concrete  wall  along  the  Gulf  front  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  city's  grade,  the  whole  undertaking 
to  cost  $3,505,000. 

This  plan  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  city, 
and  shortly  afterward  the  county  of  Galveston 
was  requested,  through  the  Commissioners'  Court, 
to  undertake  the  building  of  the  sea  wall,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  leaving  to  the  city  the  rais- 
ing of  the  grade,  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Prop- 
erty-owners in  the  city  pay  taxes  in  both  juris- 
dictions, and  hence  must  bear  both  burdens. 

Ere  the  county  could  undertake  this  work,  it 
was  necessary  by  law  that  two-thirds  of  the  vot- 
ers agree  to  it.  Accordingly,  the  proposition  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  sea  wall,  and  to  levy  a  tax  of 
fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  provide  in- 
terest and  the  legal  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund, 
was  submitted  to  the  people.  Three  thousand 
votes  were  cast  for  it  and  twenty-two  against  it. 
This  result   of  the  "sea  wall  election"  is  one 


of  the  most  significant  events  in  all  the  ander- 
taking.  It  is  the  very  epitome  of  the  reason  for 
success.  It  shows,  as  few  things  could  show,  the 
genuineness  and  unanimity  of  public  opinion. 
The  people,  heart  and  soul,  were  backing  the 


Application  was  now  made  by  the  city  for 
State  aid  in  its  share  of  the  work,  grade -raising. 
After  much  debate,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature, granting  to  the  city  the  ad  valorem  taxes 
and  a  portion  of  the  occupation  and  poll  taxes 
for  two  years,  amounting  to,  probably,  $140,000. 
Not  (Jaunted  by  this  meager  help,  the  city  con- 
tinued to  push  its  request,  and  the  next  year,  at  the 
assembling  of  the  twenty-eighth  legislature,  the 
time  limit  of  the  foregoing  appropriation  was 
extended  fifteen  years  and  the  taxable  area  to 
all  Galveston  County.  The  total  sum  thus  re- 
ceived from  the  State  will  amount  to,  approxi- 
mately, $1,000,000,  — $70,000  per  annum.  If 
this  had  not  been  granted,  the  city  would  have 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  grade -raising.  The 
other  $1,000,000  of  this  total  $2,000,000  amount 
will  be  paid  directly  from  the  city  funds, 

BCILDINO    THE   WALL. 

Preliminaries  were  now  over.  Funds  seemed 
assured.  Henceforward,  the  question  of  protec- 
tion was  consigned  to  the  engineer's  skill  and 
the  financier's  competence  and  honesty  in  judi- 
ciously handling  the  public's  money. 

On  September  19,  1902,  the  contract  for  the 
building  of  the  sea  wall  was  awarded  to  J,  M. 
O'Rourke  &  Co.,  of  Denver,  Col,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,198,318.  This  wall  was  to  be  of  solid  con- 
crete, IC  feet  high,  IG  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
5  feet  at  the  top,  and  was  to  skirt  the  Gulf  front 
for  three  and  one-quarter  miles.  To  guard  it 
from  the  full  force  of  tlie  waves,  there  was  to 
extend  along  the  sea  side  a  breakwater,  or  rip- 
rap, 27  feet  in  width,  composed  of  rough  blocks 
of  stone.  Such  was  to  be  the  finished  work,  and 
the  foundation  on  which  to  build  was  a  mere 
sandbar  at  the  edge  of  the  heaving  sea. 

One  month  after  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
the  construction  began.  In  unison  with  the  roar 
of  the  surf  arose  the  rapid  thud,  thud,  thud  of 
four  pile-drivers  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
great  wall.  Two  were  forcing  through  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  feet  of  shifty  sand  to  solid  clay  bot- 
tom huge,  creosoted  timbers,  extending  in  four 
parallel  lines  3^  feet  apart,  each  pile  being4  feet 
from  its  nearest  neighbor.  In  the  wake  of  each 
of  these  two  machines  came  a  similar  one  driv- 
ing the  sheet  piling,  a  row  of  heavy  1-foot  plank 
driven  24  feet  into  the  sand,  and  so  near  to  one 
another  as  to  be  practically  water-tight  The 
purpose  of   the  sheet   piling  is  to  protect  the 
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ly  for  the  purpose  of  handling  aoa-wall  ma- 
terial. On  the  tracli  nearest  the  wall  stood 
care  loaded  with  blocks  of  granite,  weighing  in 
many  cases  one  ton  apiece.  The  miglity  arm  of 
the  crane  was  swung  over  a  loaded  car,  where 
two  men  stood  waiting.  Nimbly  they  adjusted 
the  hooks  and  chains  around  the  block  of  atone. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  arm  of  the  machine,  obe- 
dient  to  the  engineer's  throttle,  arose  arid  -ma- 
jestically  moved  outward  until  it  had  reached 
the  place  of  deposit  for  its  load.  la  this  man- 
ner the  riprap  was  laid.  Trainloade  of  rough 
stone  arrived  almost  daily  from  the  great  granite 
quarries  of  central  Texas. 

The  building  of  the  solid  concrete  upper  por- 
tion of  the  wall  was  the  third  and  final  stage  in 
the  sea-wall  construction.  It  was  necessary  to 
build  this  in  sections,  because  disastrous  crack- 
ing from  contracting,  expanding,  and  settling 
would  occur  if  such  a  mass  of  concrete  were  laid 
in  one  continuous  line.  Each  section  is  CO  feet 
long,  and  is  connected  with  -its  fellow  by  a 
mammoth  vertical  tongue-andgroove.  Each  re- 
quired the  classic  number  of  seven  days  to  dry 
thoroughly  and  set  before  another  could  be 
added.  The  rate  of  construction  was  one  section 
per  day.  Consequently,  a  regular  system  was 
evolved.  Seven  alternate  sections  were  built, 
and  then  the  intervening  ones.  By  this  method 
there  was  no  dela}-,  and  the  same  crew  of  men 
carried  the  work  continuously  forward. 

The  first  thing  done  was  to  erect  a  wooden 


foundation  from  the  undermining  action  of  the 
Burf.  It  extends  in  the  rear  of  the  seaward  hne 
of  round  piling,  which  have  horizontal  timbers 
bolted  to  their  tops.  To  this  line  of  timbera  is 
spiked  each  sheet  piling.  The  pile-drivers  em- 
ployed, all  told,  forty  men,  and  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  couplets  from  difierent  points.  Thus, 
forty  men  and  four  machines  built  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Galveston  Island  itself  a  foundation 
more  stable  than  the  island. 

What  might  be  termed  the  upper  foundation 
came  next.     To  a  depth  of  3  feet  and  a  width 
of  little  more  than  16,  the  earth  was  removed 
along  the  line  of  piling.     Into  the  trench  poured 
concrete  from  the  spout  of  the  "little  mixer," — 
a  machine  moving  astride  the  trench  on  rails 
kid  at  the  trench's  sides.     Into  the  ever-hungry 
maw  of  the  "little  mixer"  were  emptied  crushed 
granite,  cement,  sand,  and 
water.     "With  a  jarring 
sound,  the  maaa  was  ground 
into  concrete,  which,  as  it 
rapidly    filled    the    trench, 
vas    firmly    beaten    down 
around    the    heads   of  the 
piling.     Along  the  top  of 
this    concrete     foundation 
sere    made    three    contin- 
nous  depressions, — keys  to 
strengthen  the  juncture 
vith  the  upper  wall. 

Before  the  construction 
of  this  upper  wall  was  be- 
iniQ,  the  riprap  was  laid 
ilong  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
U  its  intended  seaward 
Use.  The  solid  concrete 
foundation  already  laid  fa- 
cilitated this  part  of  the 
vork.  It  became  the  base 
of  operations  for  a  power- 
fal  steam  crane.  Just  in 
rear  ran  four  parallel  rail- 
road tracks  built  especial-  a  bjbus-byk 
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form,  or  '-box,"  the  shape 
and  size  of  a  60-foot  section 
of  the  wall.  Then,  on  a  car 
immediately  in  rear  of  the 
wall  was  stationed  tlio 
"big"  concrete  mixpr,with 
two  steam  cranes.  To  each 
of  t|je  cranes  was  attached 
a  huge  iron  bucket.  One 
crane  swung  its  bucket  far 
out  over  tljroe  parallel  linns 
of  loaded  cai-s.  From  one 
car  the  bucket  received 
the  proper  proportion  of 
crushed  granite  ;  from  an- 
other, eaiid  ;  and  from  a 
third,  cement.  Back  swung 
the  crane,  and  the  load  was 
emptied  into  the  receiving 
funnel  of  the  mixer.  At  the 
mi.ver'a  discharging  funnel 
operated  the  other  crane, 
and  with  its  load  of  con- 
crete   it    swung    over    the 

wooden  "box."  A  signal  was  given,  a  rope 
jerked,  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  opened,  and 
the  mass  was  dropped  within,  where  the  "tamp- 
ing crow"  packed  it  down.  As  the  concrete 
filled  the  wooden  shell,  it  gradually  covered  the 
10-foot  steel  reenforcing  rods  occurring  at  in- 
tervals of  4  feet,  and  held  in  a  semi  -  vertical 
position  by  light  rope. 

Witb  admirable  system  the  work  progressed, 
and  on  the  29th  of  July.  1904,  at  2:55  p.m,,  the 
great  wall  stood  completed.— a  frowning  fort- 
ress, an  engineering  triumph,  a  result  of  public 
Spirit.  It  is  a  colossal  structure,  weighing  40,- 
000  pounds  per  foot,  and  composed  of  13,110 
car-loads  of  material,  proportioned  as  follows  ; 
Crushed  granite,  7, 500  ;  sand,  2,500  ;  cement, 
1,350  ;  round  piling,  1,000  ;  sheet  piling,  750  ; 
reenforcing  rods,  10,  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  granite  riprap,  consisting  of  5.000  car- 
loads of  stone,  and  weighing  100,000  tons.  The 
sea  wall  originally  extended  17,593  feet,  but  the 
national  government  has  continued  it  one  mile 
farther,  so  that  it  now  includes  Fort  Crockett. 

RAISING    THE    LEVEL    OF    THE    CITY. 

The  engineering  problem  of  building  the  sea 
wall  was  simpler  than  that  of  carrying  out  the 
second  half  of  the  plan  for  protecting  the  city, 
— the  raising  of  the  grade.  This  means  tlie  fill- 
ing in  with  earth  or  sand  from  the  top  of  the 
sea  wall  back  across  the  island  to  the  bay  front, 
from  a  height  of  1 7  feet  at  the  wall  to  8  feet 
at  the  bay.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness section  next  the  bay,  because  of  its  many 


large  stone  buildings  and  protected  situation,  is 
not  included  in  the  above  area. 

After  a  careful  preliminary  survey,  in  which 
it  was  estimated  that  11,244,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  would  be  necessary  for  the  fill,  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Goedhart  &  Bates,  of  New 
York  City.  The  cost  was  figured  upon  the  baeia 
of  1 S^  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  the  area  under 
the  supervision  of  the  city,  amounting  to  $1,- 
938,175.  For  filling  the  100-foot  strip  of  the 
sea  wall  right  of  way  immediately  in  roar  of 
the  wall,  20  cents  per  cubic  yard  was  the  coet, 
or  a  total  of  $142,570.  This  latter  work  WU 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county. 

The  three  fundamental  divisions  in  the  prob- 
lem of  grade-raising  were, — first,  the  obtaining 
of  the  material;  second,  its  transportation ;  third, 
its  distribution.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
was  as  ingenious  as  simple,  and  was  in  Moord 
with  the  most  advanced  engineering  practice. 
Neither  railroads,  nor  dump-carts,  nor  the  pro- 
verbial man  with  the  wheelbarrow  played  any 
part.  From  the  coast  of  Germany  have  come 
fQur  powerful  suction  dredges,- — the  Holm,  with 
a  capacity  of  550  cubic  yards  ;  and  the  Texat, 
f/evitilhan,  and  Galvtxion.  each  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500  cubic  yards.  The  Holm  was  the  first 
to  arrive.  In  conjunction  with  two  "cutter" 
dredges,  and  some  forty  (since  increased  to  eev- 
enty)  steel  "scrapers,"  pulled  by  mules,  it  beg;an 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  in  rear  ot  the 
sea  wall.  This  canal,  when  finished,  will  extend 
for  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  is  200  feet  wide 
and  21  feet  deep.     It  is  the  key  lo  the  aolutiOQ 
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of  the  problem  of  transportation  and  liistribu- 
tion  of  grade-raiaing  material.  This  material  is 
t«  be  sea  sand,  ob^ined  from  the  bay  and  oS 
ibe  bar.  The  snction  dredge  steams  to  Bea,  and 
drops  to  the  bottom  her  receiving  main.  The 
engines  begin  to  throb,  and  into  her  roomy 
"hopper"  pours  semi. liquid  sand  and  water. 
When  loaded  she  turns  on  her  homeward  trip, 
and  deep-laden  enters  the  canal.  As  the  canal 
progreBBes,  the  dredge's  establish  pipe  stations 
at  the  head  of  each  street,  ending  thereon.  At 
these  pipe  stations  tbey  discharge  their  loads  by 
expelling  the^  through  42-inch  mains,  extending 
np  e«cb  street.  At  the  ends  of  the  mains  gush 
oat  sand  and  water.  The  sand  settles  and  the 
water  flows  off.  At  no  time  will  the  base  of 
distribation, — the  dredge, — be  more  than  a  mile 
■nd  one-quarter  from  the  point  of  discbarge. 
Grade-raising  is  progressing  from  the  edge  of 
the  ftanal  toward  the  bay.  After  the  grade  has 
been  raised,  the  dredges  will  fill  the  canal  by 
discharging  their  loads  into  it,  backing  out  as 
they  do  so. 

Night  and  day  operations  are  continuing,  each 
dredge  making  fire  or  six  round  trips  in  twenty- 


four  hours.  The  contract  time  for  completion  of 
the  work  is  January  1,  1907.  In  little  over  two 
years  will  250  men, — tlie  combined  strength 
of  the  grade-raising  force, — build,  virtually,  a 
mountain,  its  cubic  contents  so  great  that  if 
every  individual  of  the  350,000,000  population 
of  Europe  staggered  under  a  load  of  sand,  all 
their  loads  combined  would  hardly  duplicate  it. 
It  would  take  more  than  700  steamships  the  size 
of  the  great  Baltic,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  to  carry  these  17,000,000  tons  of  sand. 

All  this  entails  heavy  accompanying  expense. 
Pavements,  car  lines,  sewer  pipes,  buildings, — 
all  must  be  elevated  to  meet  the  increase  in 
grade.  It  will  necessitate  the  raising  of  some 
3,000  buildings.     The  owners  of  these  bear  the 

The  whole  scheme  of  protection  is  now  rapidly 
ncaring  completion.  When  this  comes  to  pass, 
Galveston  will  stand  reclaimed.  From  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  in  the  gloom  of  failure  and 
destruction  to  tlie  present  wonderful  achieve- 
ments the  keynote  has  been — -public  spirit.  The 
people  of  Galveston,  rich  and  poor,  are  bearing 
the  expense  for  these  engineering  triumphs. 
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DOWN  at  San  Antonio  they  are  fond  of  tell- 
ing how,  one  day  early  in  the  fifties, 
Robert  B.  Lee,  tlien  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army,  stood  for  a  long  time  on  a  high 
bluff  in  Kerr  County,  Texas,  and  looked  thought- 
fully toward  the  Northwest.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  are  said  to  have 
been  standing  near  by. 

"  What  do  you  see  ? "'  asked  one. 

"I  am  listening  to  the  footsteps  of  oncoming 
millioDS,"  he  answered. 

Human  endurance  permitting,  the  famous 
soldier  might,  have  stood  there  until  the  present 
day  without  being  jostled  aside  by  the  immi- 
grating hordes,  but  they  would  have  made  him 
a  director  of  nations  in  peace,  to  guide  them  to 
pota  of  gold  and  spheres  of  influence  in  the  new 
El  Dorado.  A  million  Germans,  Poles,  Czechs, 
and  Anglo-Saxons  have  settled  in  Southwest 
Texas  since  then,  native  peons  and  decadent 
hidalgoesare  serving  them  and  catering  to  their 
wants,  and  yet  one  may  still  roam  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  meadow,  mesquite.  and 
cactus  undisturbed  save  by  the  bark  of  a  timor- 
ous coyote  or  possibly  the  distant  rustle  of  a 


jaguar.  That  is  the  land  of  magnificent  acre- 
age and  distances.  Fence  off  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut from  the  Thames  Hiver  to  the  New 
York  line,  make  the  capitol  at  Hartford  the 
manor-house,  then  place' the  front  gate  at  New 
Haven,  and  you  will  have  an  estate  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  King  ranch,  in  Hidalgo,  Star, 
and  Nueces  counties.  Two  million  acres  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  owned  by  one 
woman!  Ranches  containing  from  100,000  to 
500,000  acres  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  almost 
commonplace. 

But  it  is  the  bToaking  up  of  these  vast  hold- 
ings which  is  responsible  for  the  sensational 
development  now  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
America.  One  optimistic  Texan  told  me  that 
the  cattlemen  had  tired  of  silence  and  longed 
tor  company.  Maybe  they  have.  It  is  the  jingle 
of  gold,  though,  which  has  stirred  them.  From 
five  to  thirty  acres  of  grass,  according  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  are  required  to  fatten 
a  steer.  So  long  &a  that  steer's  selling  price 
pays,  above  all  expenses,  6  percent,  on  the  market 
value  of  the  land,  there  is  money  in  raising  it. 
When  the  land  increases  in  value,  however,  there 
is  more  money  in  selling  the  ranch.  The  steer 
is  falling  behind,  and  that  is  why  Texas,  from 
San  Antonio,  Houston,  and  Galveston  on  the 
north  to  Brownsville  on  the  south,  is  booming 
as  it  never  did  before.  More  outposts  of  a  few 
years  ago  are  flourishing  young  cities  now  ;  more 
towns  are  springing  up.  and  there  are  great  plan- 
tations where  the  rattle  of  the  mower  and  the 
song  of  the  plowman  have  supplanted  the  crack 
of  the  cowboy's  laah  and'  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  in  the  chaparral.  Whither  goes  the  cattle- 
man V  To  western  Texas  and  the  Territories, 
and  eventually  into  Mexico. 


VICQETABLE   OASnKN. 


be 


States 


ng  aiimitted  to  the  Union,  Texaa  re- 
u^  right  to  ho  subdivided  into  five 
icnever  her  population  should  justify 
it ;  anil  when  the  jmrtition  is  made,  that  portion 
now  known  as  Southwest  Texas,  but  which  is 
really  southern  Texas,  will  Ijccome  one  of  the 
richest  of  all  the  commonwealths.  Governor 
Herrick,  of  Ohio,  made  the  trip  from  Corpus 
Chrisli  to  Brownsville  last  spring,  and  tele- 
grapheil  tiovernor  Lanliam  that  he  hftd  just 
seen  the  richest  section  of  the  greatest  State  in 
the  Union.  That  may  seem  fulsome  praue,  but 
results  go  far  to  prove  its  truth.     For  iuBtlUlce, 
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near  Laredo,  which  is  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  weet  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  man  named 
Alexander  planted  thirty-live 
acres  in  onions  in  1904,  and 
cleared,  approximately,  |i21,- 
000.  His  gross  receipts  were 
$28,000,  and  his  expenses 
t7,000.  In  1905,  John  Cloa- 
ntT  reaped  nine  cuttings  ot 
alfalfa  from  a  2-iO-acre  field 
near  Hidalgo,  wliich  is  in 
the  extreme  southern  section 
of  Hidalgo  County,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  Tlie  total 
yield  was  2,475  tons,  and  it 
marketed  at  $11  per  ton,  or 
|'27,225.     Hia  net  p];ofit  was 

$17, -145,  or  $79.25  per    acre  an  ej 

on  land  which  cost  less  than 
tj  per  acre.  Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Ciosner 
Bold  the  crop  from  a  two-acre  banana  prove 
for  $500.  There  was  practically  no  cost  of 
production.  Four  liundred  refrigerator  car- 
loads of  truck,  consisting  of  Bermuda  onions, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
mixed  vegetables,  and  strawberries,  were  shipped 
from  the  extreme  southwest  section  during 
tlie  spring  of  1905,  and  every  consignment 
properly  marketed  brought  handsome  returns 
to  the  producer.  Many  fruit-growers  and  gar- 
deners simply  billed  their  products  to  certain 
commission  merchants  in  the  large  cities  and 
hoped  for  the  best.  Almost  invariably  an  un- 
favorable report  was  received.  One  man  was 
actually  requested  to  send  a  check  for  $2.65,  it 
being  claimed  that  the  small  proportion  of  the 


carload  received  in  good  condition  did  not 
bring  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  of 
handling.  Several  unscrupulous  agents  were 
detected  and  forced  to  refund,  but  the  majority 
kept  the  money  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
the  grower. 

ITiie  disheartened  many,  and  those  who  have 
been  rushing  to  Kingsville.  Brownsville,  and 
Laredo  in  the  past  few  months  have  met  a  few 
coming  away.  Organization  and  business  meth- 
ods will  right  all  this.  Southwest  Texas,  espe- 
cially Corpus  Christi,  sends  vegetables  and  fruits 
to  the  Northern  markets  from  two  to  six  weeks 
ahead  of  any  other  section  of  the  South,  and 
such  an  advantage  is  bound  to  prove  perma- 
nently profitable. 


■BOON  OOKR,  i 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  south  of 
Corpus  Christi  on  the  east  and  just  below  San 
Antonio  on  the  "West  is  semi-arid  country,  and 
therefore  bas  to  be  irrigated.  The  original  cost, 
if  paid  down,  is  considerable,  but  those  who  are 
doing  most  to  develop  the  country  ai-e  making 
the  irrigation  proposition  comparatively  easy  for 
the  newcomer  by  watering  bis  farm  for  so  much 
an  acre,  the  price  ranging  from  $10  to  $25. 
Once  a  farmer  is  independent  of  the' rainfall  ho 
is  on  a  fair  road  to  fortune.  One  company  con- 
trols HO, 000  acres  west  of  Brownsville,  on  which 
there  are  sixty  miies  of  main  and  branch  canals, 
fed  by  one  great  pumping  plant  with  a  capacity 
of  100,000  gallons  per  minute.  A  fair  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  is  the  water- 
ing of  the  famous  La  Parra  ranch,  containing 
800,000  acres,  owned  by  John  G.  Kennedy.  On 
tliis  ranch,  which  is  inclosed  and  subdivided 
with  500  miles  of  smooth-wire  fence,  are  97  ftr- 
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tesiao  wells,  wliose  capacity  ranges  from  35(1  to 
1,100  gallons  per  minute. 

COTTON,    SUQAR,     AND    BICE. 

Cotton  is  still  the  Texas  planter's  best-beloveii 
crop,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  it  are  grown  in 
the  southwestern  country,  principally  north  of 
Skidmore.  But  the  Mexican  holl-weevil  is  there, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 
Its  Yisitation  wrought  financial  niin  in  some 
sections.  Time  is  likely  to  prove  it  was  really 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  planter  has  been 
forced  to  grow  other  crops, — such  as  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  liay, — has  found  diversification  ex- 
tremely profitable,  and  now  receives  nearlv  as 
mucli  for  the  cotton  which  the  insect  has  failed 
to  injure  as  he  formerly  did  for  a  full  yield.  To 
date,  all  efi'orts  to  eradicate  or  to  check  the  boll- 
weevil  have  proved  futile.     It  begins  to  emerge 


from  the  chrysalis  aix>ut  the  first  week  in  July  ; 
so  the  cotton  which  is  planted  early  and  de- 
velops quickly  stands  the  least  chance  of  being 
seriously  damaged.  Texas  contributed  about 
2,500,000  bales  to  the  total  cotton  yield  of  the 
United  States  for  1905,  which  was  more  than 
10,000,000  bales.'  This  is  a  marked  decrease, 
as  it  was  formerly  customary  for  the  State  to 
produce  one-third  of  the  annual  crop. 

Along  the  coast,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
inland,  most  of  the  South  Texas  country  is  low 
and  level.  Here  sugar  cane  and  rice  are  being 
grown  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Probably  the  most 
extensive  sugar  plantation  is  that  at  Sugarland, 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Houston.  Last 
year  there  were  3,400  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  this  season  the  acreage  is  to  he  increased 
to  5,000.  There  are  several  mills  and  one  large 
refinery,  which  not  only  grind  and  refine  the 
product  of  this  plantation,  but  ot  smaller  ones, 
containing  a  total  of  4,000  acres,  adjacent  there- 
to. The  Sugarland  plant,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  its  owner,  Col.  Edward  Cunningham, 
represents  an  outlay  of  $2,500,000,  and  in  an 
average  year  pays  8  per  cent,  on  $3,500,000. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  a  banner  year 
for  rice-growers,  and  Texas  led  all  rice -producing 
States.  Probably  the  greatest  success,  acreage 
considered,  was  scored  by  S.  Saibarra,  a  former 
member  of  the  Japanese  Parliament,  who  has 
taken  out  his  first  naturalization  papers,  and  now 
owns  a  plantation  at  Webster,  in  Brazoria  County. 
With  seed  imported  from  Japan,  be  produced 
30  sacks,  or  about  SO  bushels,  to  the  acre  on 
200  acres,  valued  at  $25  each,  and'cleared  $15,- 
000.  K.  Onishi,  formerly  a  newspaper  editor 
of  Tokio,  also  had  phenomenal  t 
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ailjoining    plantation.     The 
Japanese  colony  in  the  rice 

ing,     tlic  ills  Chat  harass  the 
a-iiite  man    there    seem    to 
Ijuvy  httle  effect  on  the  Ori- 
iiital.  and   the  helief  is  he- 
coming  general  in  southern   . 
Tfxas   that   eventually   the  .\- 
tt'liite  planter  will  gracefully', 
retire  to  the  uplands,  giving  ■ 
way  to  the  '-Yellow  Peril." 
It  has  recently  been  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  peaches, 

grapes.'  plums,    etc.,    which 
will  not  grow  in  great  abnn- 


this 


but 


(heir 


jlturt 


^cak-  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Ill  such  a  brief  magazine  ar- 

ncle  it  is  impossible  to  deal 

with  all  phases  of  the  ranching,  agricultural,  or 

linrticnltural   situation  in   Southwest  Texas,    so 

vast  is  the  country  and  so  varied   its  soils  and 

The  foregoing  facts  and  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  longhorn  steer  is  giving  way  to  the  Here- 
furd  and  the  Durham,  the  common  goat  to  the 
.\agora.  the  razor-back  to  the  Poland  China  and 
the  [Berkshire  bog.  the  mustang  to  tlie  trotting* 
t>red  and  coach-bred  horse,  and  the  deteriorated 


Mexican  jack  to  the  best  imported  from  Spain 
are  ample  evidence  of  a  wide-awake,  progressive 
spirit  and  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
national  and  State  experimental  farms,  whicli 
are  fairly  numerous  in  that  section. 

HL'HAL    AND    UKBAN    DEVELOPMENT. 


The  remarkable  rural  ilev 

elopment  of  South- 

■est  Texas  is  reflected  in  th. 

e  rapid  growth  and 

idustrial    development    of 

such   cities  as  San 

Antonio 

,  Galveston,  Hous- 

ton,  Lar 

edo.  Corpus  Christi, 

Port  Lb 

,vaca,  \"ictoria.  and 

Itrowns' 

nlle.     There  are 

comparatively  fi'w  large 
manufactories  in  these 
places  as  yet,  but  they  will 
couie,  as  will  skilled  labor. 
There  is  too  much  raw  ma- 
terial on  the  ground  and  too 
great  a  local  demand  for  the 
tiniahed  article  to  permit  of 
their  slaying  away  long. 
Probably  no  part  of  the 
United  States  was  ever  ben- 
efited more  by  railroads. 
Such  companies  as  tlie 
Soutliern  Pacific,  San  An- 
tonio &  Aransas  Pass,  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern. 
Gulf,  Colorado  h  Santa  F6, 
and  the  St.  Louis,  Browns- 
ville, &  Mexico  are  advertis- 
ing it  far  and  wide  and  the 
fellow   who  would   lag  sees 


SIO 
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hia  property  increase  iu 
value  in  spite  of  hiiuself. 

The  mere  ownership  of 
land  ia  South  Texas (ioea  not 
mean  much.  It  must  be 
good  land.  The  best,  which 
never  inquires  fertilizing,  is 
far  cheaper  than  poor  land 
in  the  more  thickly -settled 
States.  The  most  desirable 
for  farming  is  the  "  black 
waxy  "  of  the  prairies  and 
uplands  or  the  alluvial  silt 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
On  investigation  one  may 
find  just  wliat  he  is  looking 
for  at  from  io  to  JHO  per 
acre,  according  to  location 
and  state  of  cultivation. 
Under  the  Tesas  homesti-ad 
law,  one  person  is  allowed 
to  own  200  acres  exempt 
from    liability  for  debt  of 

any  kind  except  taxes.  Like  all  other  new 
countries.  Southwest  Texas  has  many  Isbmael- 
itcs  in  the  guise  of  rcahestate  operators,  and 
their  ways  are  very  seductive  to  the  tenderfoot 
home -seeker. 

IHMIQKATION   AND    THE    LAHOK    I'HOm.EH. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Benjamin  Kidd  has 
practically  asserted  that  the  world's  seat  of  em- 
pire must  always  remain  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  large  numbers  of  Poles,  Bo- 
hemians, and  Germans  have  settled  in  Texas  and 
prospered.  "What  efiect  the  climate  will  have  on 
future  generations  1  do  not  care  to  try  to  pre- 


dict, but  I  do  know  that  the  present  generation 
is  doing  wonders  for  the  State.  Show  me  an 
immigrant  there  of  any  of  the  three  nationali- 
ties, and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  within  two 
years  will  own  land.  Show  me  in  Texas  a  land- 
holding  Mexican,  of  Spanish  descent,  .and  I  will 
show  you  a  man  whose  days  as  a  proprietor  are 
numbered.  The  Latin  does  not  seem  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  South- 
ern United  States. 

Throughout  South  Texas,  Mexican  (Indian  and 
half-breed)  farm  labor  is  cheap  and  plentiful, 


but  i 
North, 


compared  to  labor  in  tbe 
usual  price  per  day  for  ordinary 
farmwork  is  fifty  cents 
(American  money)  and  one 
meal.  In  rush  seasons,  such 
as  when  strawberries  an> 
ready  for  picking  and  ship- 
ment, the  price  will  go  as 
high  as  a  dollar.  A  Mexi- 
uan's  wants  for  a  week  are 
easily  supplied  with  three  dol- 
lars, and  when  he  has  earned 
ihat  sum  it  is  bard  to  make 
)kim  work  the  remainder  of 
ihe  week.  Threatening  to 
employ  him  no  more  is  of  no 
avail.  H(;  knows  he  will 
never  freeze,  and  nature  is 
so  generous  in  South  Texas 
that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  him  to  starve. 
Itut  he  respects  a  contract. 
Sign  with  him  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  year,  or  for  any  givt'ii  length  of  tim(^ 
aiidhe  will  not  only  work  for  you.  hut  will  zealous, 
ly  triiaril  your  intc'i'ests.  Under  any  other  circum- 
Siances  or  coiiilition,  lie  is  none  too  trustworthy. 
Then;  is  another  class  of  labor  in  certain  por- 
limts  of  J-outliwest  Ti-xas  which  is  only  tolerably 
reii&lile — the  poor  whites.  They  an'  descendants 
of  Tar-lif els.  Crackers,  and  other  lowly-l.orn  peo- 
ples who  emigrated  to  Ti^xas  from  older  Houthcrn 
.■^laies  fifty  and  more  years  ago.  Thoy  have  never 
Wen  used  to  much,  and  luive  little  or  no  amlii- 
tji>n  to  iiotter  their  condition.  Seeing  other 
nliite  Mien  snccved  only  tends  to  make  them  iies- 
.■^iiiiistic.  and  the  warm  climate  keeps  their  t.'m.-rgy 


at  a  low  ebb. 


of  the 


xior  wliii 


the  shares" — make  a  crop  for  lialf  of  it — 
but  a  majority  pix-fer  to  work  for  wages  by  the 
day  or  month,  as  tlie  Mexicans  ilo.  Their  homes 
well  illiiatrate  what  Balzac  has  described  as  ■■  in- 
dustrious poverty."  Then  there  ai-e  the  negraes; 
not  lialE  80  numerous  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
South,  and  in  great  demand  on  sugar  and  rico 
plantations.  Of  coui-ae,  it  is  warm  for  a  long 
period  of  each  year,  and  one  cannot  always  be 


Thi 


r  foi 


intlis  at  a 


will  range  from  TTi  degrees  to  'i'>  degrees  ;  but 
the  nights  are  always  cool.  aud"sucli  a  thing  as 
sunstroke  is  never  heard  of. 


BUILDING  UP  A'  STATE  BY  ORGANIZED  EFFORT. 


KY   HAMILTON  WRUIHT 


THE  iiifn  of  till!  West  and  South  are  waving 
a  iiiftfiii'  wand  of  puhlicity.  and,  behold'I 
unsettled  Unds  ai'e  populated.  Almost  iu  a. 
night,  as  one  ttii^lit  s&y.  towns  arise  and  become 
cities.  Hailrojids  throw  out  a  network  of  feed- 
ers, and  a  new  cunimunity  is  playing  its  part  in 
llie  world  of  pi-ojj:ros8. 

ThtTu  is  no  more  inti'vestinp  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "West  and  South  than  the  en- 
thusiastic work  of  tin;  riiambers  of  Commerce 
and  associations  of  like  character  to  stimulate 
immigration  and  encourage  local  impnivements. 
Draw  a  line  from  Fiiget  Sound  to  San  Diego, 
from  San  I)i('go  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Fuget 
Sound  again  ;  in  the  vast  tttrritory  einbraccd  in 
this  ti'ianglo  there  are  liiindreds  and  liundreds 
of  these  (|uasi-public  organisations,  engaged  in  a 
unique  work  of  progress.  (Ince  gold  and  tree 
lands  were  thogreati-Bt  immigration  agents  ;  liut 
to-day  the  public-spirited  men  of  the  South  and 
West  believe  publicity  to  be  more  effective  than 
eitlier  lands  or  gold.  And  publicity  is  believed 
to  be  a  better  agent  because  it  appeals  more  to 
the  permanent  claas  of  home  seekers  and  leas  to 


the  Adventurer  :  in  other  words,  it  is  a  discrim- 
inating agent. 

It  is  0,  fascinating  story  of  progress,  this,  in 
which  the  men  of  a  community  '•  get  together  " 
with  the  unselfish  purpose  of  building  up  »  fron- 
tier land  ;  it  is  a  story  of  the  coming  of  the  new 
settler,  of  the  turning  of  virgin  soil  by  the  plow, 
and  the  tilling  of  lands  hitherto  untilled.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  widespread  use  of  printers'  ink,.  Hun- 
dreds anil  thousands  of  'iollars  are  expended  by 
the  Cliambers  of  Commerce  every  year.  Those 
■who  contribute  the  fiimis  share  results  with  the 
rest  of  thi'  community  ;  they  rannot  "  check  up  re- 
turns "  as  the  mi'rchaiit  who  advertises  a  specific 
article  can  ;  their  fuit.h  in  advertising  is  bonio 
out  by  its  usefulness  to  the  community  at  targe. 

Pioneer  of  all  the  West  in  this  sort  of  work, 
California  is  probably  to-day  thi'  best  advertised 
region  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Tlie  tremendous 
publicity  obtained  for  California  is  a  result  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  resources. 
In  California  there  are  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  Chambers  of  Commercs  ftnd 
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public  bodies  of  like  character.  These  organ- 
izations all  work  through  the  California  Pro- 
motion Committee,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  clear- 
ing honae  for  all,  and  devotes  its  efforts  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  wholt;  State.  Centralization  of 
effort  has  been  adopted  iu  other  States.  Tliere 
IB  the  Oregon  Development  League,  the  Colorado 
Promotion  and  Publicity  Coiiiniittee,  and  other 
organizations  which  combine  the  work  of  the 
Tarioue  public  bodies  of  tbeir  States. 

Organization  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  various  commercial 
bodies  of  California,  business  methods  have 
been  applied  to  tins  public  effort  ;  the  work  of 
promotion  is  recognized  as  being  as  much  of  a 
business  as  any  other  business  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants feel  that  it  pays  them  to  give  this  public 
work  their  enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support. 
All  the  commercial  bodios  in  each  of  the  fifty- 
seven  counties  of  California  are  banded  to- 
gether in  county  promotion  committees.  These 
county  promotion  committees  iu  turn  form  the 
Counties  Committee  of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee.  Then  all  great  regions  of  the  State, 
which  by  ^ography  are  clearly  defined,  are 
formed  into  district  associations,  and  these  dis- 


(Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.) 

trict  associations  are  in  turn  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  tin;  California  Promo- 
tion Committee.  The  governor  of  the  State  and 
the  presidents  of  California's  two  great  universi- 
ties are  represented  on  this  advisory  committee. 
Twice  every  year  the  officers  of  the  one  hun- 
dred anc^  fifty-odd  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
California  meet  together  in  a  general  State  con- 
vention, where  they  exchange  idoas  and  seek  to 
improve  on  the  methods  of  their  work.  Every 
Californian  is  ^t  heart  an  advertiser.  Almost 
the  first  person  you  meet  on  the  street  will  tell 
you  of  tlie  resources  of  his  State.  This  general 
seittiment  has  been  crystallized  into  effective 
organization.  The  Californian  believes  that, 
though  there  is  no  one  place  suital>le  to  the  re- 
i\uireineuts  of  every  one,  yet  there  are  in  Cali- 
fornia localities  adapted  to  the  needs  of  any 
one.  For  this  reason  you  will  find  no  man  en- 
gaged in  development  work  in  California  who 
will  advise  a  sutler  to  go  to  his  locality  knowing 
that  some  other  part  of  the  State  would  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new-comer.  Hy 
their  very  nature,  the  commercial  organizations 
invite  confidence  and  command  i-espect ;  should 
they  work  in  jealous  rivalry,  the  hoine-'aeeker 
would  necessarily  suffer  in  the  .scramble.  The 
work  of  State  development,  like  the  develop- 
ment of  other  communities,  includes  a  socio- 
logical as  well  as  .an  indusErial  work.  The  vast 
incoming  population  is  to  be  amalgamated  into 
the  body  politic  ;  and  it  is  only  through  con- 
scientious effort  that  the  now  comer  is  liiverted 
into  the  right  channels.  The  methods  which  the 
Californian  adopts  to  arouse  public  sentimentin 
his  State  arc  as  unique,  perliaps.  ami  as  effective 
as  the  means  by  which  he  advertises  California 
to  the  world. 
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Every  year  the  coiiiiiiercial  organizationa  of 
C&Iifornia^eseiiible  at  the  annual  State  banquet 
of  the  California  Promotion  Committee.  Several 
times  a  year  business  men's  excursions  are  given 
throughout  the  State,  in  order  tliat  the  men  of 
California  may  know  one  anotlier  better.  A 
recent  trip  covered  over  fourteen  liundred  miles  ; 
the  itinerary  included  twenty  two  different  towns 
and  cities,  and  lasted  but  four  days.  A  special 
train  had  been  chartered  tor  the  event,  and  in 
every  town  the  State's  best  orators  aiidreaaed 
great  throngs.  The  party  was  received  in  truly 
Californian  style, — brass  bands  and  barbecues 
signalized  the  event.      On  anotln 


journey  was  taken  through  the  vast  redwood 
belt  in  the  coast  region  north  of  San  Francisco. 
After  leaving  the  last  railway  station  at  Sher- 
wood, the  business  men  took  stages  to  Eureka 
for  a  distance  of  one  liundred  miles  through  an 
unbroken  redwood  forest,  returning  by  steam- 
boat. Again,  on  a  recent  trip,  the  Californians, 
in  the  most  magnificent  special  train  ever  made 
up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  visited  Portland  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  of  California  Promotion 
Committee  Day  at  the  Lewis  and  (Mark  Expo- 
sition. The  purpose  of  these  journeys  is  merely 
to  create  a  feeling  of  united  sentiment.  The 
members  of  these  excursions  have  nothing  to  buy 


anii  notliing  to  sell ;  they  pay  thuir  own  way. 
The  results  of  this  systematic  work  ou  behalf 
of  California  are  shown  everywhere  in  the  in- 
rreaeed  prosperity  of  the  State.  New  industries 
lire  springing  up,  thousands  of  settlers  are  tak- 
in<;  advantage  of  colonist  rates,  and  tons  and 
tons  of  '■literature"  are  l>eii)g  piihlislicd  and 
BifDl  all  over  the  world.  Obscure  communities 
which  have  never  made  an  effort  to  attract  at- 
tfution  have  formed  organizations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  are  working  for  tho  capital  and 
industries,  and  most  of  all  tho  men,  which  will 
make  capital  of  their  natural  resoiirccs. 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  Westei-n  town 
is  a  clearing  house  in  the  work  for  public  prog- 
ress in  that  community.  While  diffcri'nt  from 
tile  staid  commercial  bodins  of  tlu!  Kast.  it  cm- 
braces  a  most  varieil  and  vigorous  activity,  nnd 
may  only  incidentally  devote  its  cnirgics  to  thi' 
fostering  of  couimerce  or  the  tabulation  of  cinn- 
mercial  statistics.  lis  members  are  com]>oBed  "f 
the  important  men  of  the  community. — mi'v- 
chants,  local  bankers,  manufacturers,  ministers, 
editors,  doctors,  lawyers,  juilg'-s.  and  others. 
It  advertises,  entertains  convfiitiniis  iind  distin- 
guislied  visitors,  urges  local  improvcTiH'nts.  niid 
takes  np  public  questions  of  a  iion-p.ilitical  char- 
acter.    Oftena('hamberof  Commi'rcc  maintains 


a  large  headquarters  in  some  central  part  of  the 
community,  where  products  are  displayed  and 
"  literature  "  is  distributed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  two  commercial  bodies 
in  ('alifornia  expend  in  their  regular  routine 
work  all  the  way  from  one  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  yi-ar  each.  In  two  hours  the 
business  men  of  Portland  raiseil  a  sum  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Oregon  Develop- 
ment Leagu(t  for  a  year.  The  pi-ess  and  tho 
public  uniti'  in  tbe  eifort.  Promotion  work  is 
not  confined  to  advertising  abroad,  but  it  has  a 
■liatincl  local  I'fT.'ct.  -Xs  an  example  of  this,  the 
California  Promotion  Committee  urged  special 
attention  to  making  the  home  town  attractive, 
I  'iiambers  of  Commerce  and  Advancement  Abso- 
ciatiiins  throughout  the  whole  State  took  up  the 
movement,  in  tlie  cinirse  of  a  few  moutlis  a 
marvi'lniiH  rliange  was  wrought  in  many  of  the 
cities.  In  on,,  city  more  than  a  ti,ile  of  streets 
was  clefltmd  in  Ji  week,  and  this  rali>  was  main- 
tained :  signs  were  turn  down,  trees  witc  planted. 
Till!  iiroperty-'woers  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  one-lmlf 
cent  a  runinng  foot,  and  a  greater  fo?ve  of  men 
was  employed  at  this  work  than  the  entire  titv 
street  fori'e.  In  Fresno  County,  last  Arbor  Day, 
twenty-one  miles  o[  streets  were  planted  under 
the  auspiees  nf  till'  ccimnii'reial  i>rgiiiiixaticm6. 
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SEVEKE  criticism  of  American  diplomacy 
and  diplomats,  by  Americane  tliemeelves, 
88  weii  as  by  foreign  observora.  has  of  late  years 
!>een  accepted  witlioiU  liemur  quite  generally  by 
tlie  Americaa  pci.plf.  It  is  often  said  that  our 
diplomatic  representatives  abroad  are  much  in- 
ferior to  their  expert  European  colleoguos,  and 
we  are  urged  to  adopt  a  system  like  the  Eu- 
ropean for  their  careful  training  and  systematic 
promotion.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  this  crit- 
icism is  largely  justified  by  tbe  facts,  and  there- 
fore valuable.  The  extreme  unfitness  of  many 
Anierican  envoys  has  undoubtedly  discredited 
us,  but,  as  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  points  out  in 
an  article  on  American  diplomacy  (in  the  Allan- 
tic  Moiillih/  for  January),  ihei'o  are  advantages 
in  our  ayatem^^or  want  of  it — which  we  ought 
not  to  overlook.  Mr.  Lowell  proceeds  to  the 
concrete  by  comparinfr  the  American  represent- 
atives in  i.ondon  with  the  English  represent- 
atives in  Washington  since  the  year  1.S50.  He 
calls  til.,  roll  of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Huch- 
anan,  lieorgc  M.  Dallas.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Keverdy  Johnson.  Joiin  Lothrop  Motley.  H.  C. 
Schenck.  Edwards  I'ierrepont,  John  Welsh, 
James  Hussell  Lowell,  Edward  J.  I'lielps,  Robert 
T.  Lincoln.  James  F.  Hayard.  John  Hay,  Joseph 
H.  Choato,  and  Whiteiaw  Keid.  The  English 
during  that  time  have  sent  us  Sir  Henry  Hnlwer. 
J.  F.  T.  Craiiipton.  Lord  Napier,  Lord  Lyons, 
Sir  Frederick  ISruce,  Sir  Edward  Thornton.  L, 
S.  Sackville  West,  Lord  Pauncefote.  J^Jir  Michael 
Herbert,  and  f^ir  Mortimer  Diirand.  Without 
any  discrimination  against  individual  names, 
saya  Mr.  Lowell,  it  ia  (jiiite  evident  that  the 
Americans  liavi'  lii'i^n  the  more  distinguished 
men.  It  is.  of  coiirsu.  difficult  to  establish  an 
accurate  staiidani  of  comiiarison.  but  of  the 
Englishmen  we  mav  si.v  that  "hardlv  one  was 
of  English  cabim-t  rank!— that  is  to  say.  had  the 
imporlance  wliirli  usuiilly  belongs  in  England 
to  a  cabinet  minister,"  .Vmuiig  the  sixteen 
Americans,  tb.-re  were  found  one  Tresideiit.  one 
Vice-I'iesident.  and  an  unsuccessful  nominee  of 
a  great  parly  for  the  latter  office.  Five  served 
in  onr  small  cabinet  :  two  Secretaries  of  State,  a 
Secretary  of  Wnr.  and  two  Attorneys  Ueneral  ; 
two  others  were  lawyers  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  one  was  an  historian,  and  one  a  poet. 


both  of  high  rank,  and  still  we  have  not  clas- 
sified Mr.  Adams,  who  did  the  greatest  service  of 
them  all.    The  difference  in  the  lists  is  striking. 

To  carry  the  comparison  further,  Mr.  Lowell 
recites  the  names  of  the  British  ambassadors  to 
■  Paris,  the  capital  of  France  being  the  first  of 
England's  diplomatic  appointments.  During  the 
time  considered,  tiie  British  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  the  French  capital  were  :  Lords 
Nornianby,  Cowley,  Lyons,  Lytton,  and  Dufterin, 
Sir  Edmond  Monson,  and  Sir  Francis  Bertie. 
Doubtless,  says  Mr.  Lowell,  Lord  DufTerin  was 
a  "heaven-born  ambassador,  whom  any  country 
would  gladly  welcome  or  employ,  but  ho  was 
hardly  the  equal  of  Mr.  Hay  or  Mr.  Adams." 
Lord  Lytton,  he  continues,  had  been  also  ^'ice- 
roy  of  India  and  had  made  his  mark  in  litera- 
ture. But,  "  notwithstanding  Lords  Dufferin 
and  Lytton,  the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  eliceed 
greatly  in  distinction." 

To  the  criticism  that,  while  we  have  sent  our 
best  men  to  England  we  have  not  done  as  wtdl 
with  other  countries.  Mr.  Lowell  saya  : 

To  France,  we  Imve  sent  E.  B.  Wasbhurne  and  Levi 
P,  Morton,  not  to  nieiitlou  two  unHUcceMStul candidates 
for  the  Vice-Pre-itdeiicy,  WillEftiiiL.  Daytoii  and  Wliite- 
Ihw  lii'id.  To  AiiHtria,  AnHon  Burliiigame,  J.  L.  Mot- 
ley. .1.  A.  Khssdm,  AlphouiH)  T»rt  (Secretary  o(  War  Aud 
AttJ)rne}-l!eiii-nil).  To  RiiH^ia,  Simon  Cameron  (Sec- 
retary of  War),  Iliiyard  Taylor,  J.  W.  Foster  (Secretary 
of  State).  AlphoiiK)  Taft.  Charles  E.  Sinitli  (PostniiiHter- 
(Jeneral).  Anilii-w  1>.  White,  E.  A.  Hitchcock  (Secre- 
tiirvof  till-  liitiM-ior).  To  Germany,  Gmrge  Bancroft, 
ItHvarcl  Tfiylor,  Andrew  I).  White.  .1.  A.  Kasson,  George 
H.  PenillH.in,  To  Sprtin.  Carl  ScliiirK,  .lohn  P.  Hale, 
Caleb  CiinliiiiK  ( Attorn ev-General),  .1.  K.  I«well,  Han- 
uilml  HiiniliiuVicf^Piwiileiit),  J.  W.  Fiwler,  J.  L.  H. 
Curry.  ViTy  few  men  of  tiiis  distinct  ion  hare  been aent 
liy  any  Kdrojieaii  toninry  to  the  United  States.  Not  bo 
iiiiiny,  I  l)eHeve,  have  HcrvL'd  the  diplomacy  of  any  one 
Euro[n-iin  wjiiiilry  during  the  last  fltty  years. 

Fi'W  of  these  Anierir^aiis.  he  continues,  had 
long  diplomatic  experience.  Many  of  these 
served  with  liitle  or  none.  The  American  dip- 
lomat is  a  man  of  distinc'tion.  tiiken  from  public 
life,  liti'ialiire,  or  the  liar.  ■■  from  a  large  business, 
or  from  a  university,  and  set  to  a  job  for  which 
he  lias  hail  no  special  ti-aiiiing.  The  typical  Eu- 
ropi'im  diplomat  is  a  man  of  less  ability  and  less 
general  distinction  traiued  to  a  profession  from 
his  youth." 
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What,  he  asks,  are  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  two  systems  ?  In  reply,  he  declares 
that  it  is  the  resource  and  initiative  of  the  Amer- 
ican representatives  which  outweigh  in  the  long 
ruD  the  familiarity  with  detail  which  ia  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  European  diplomat.  The  suc- 
cess of  American  diplomacy  in  meeting  emer- 
gencies, he  aays  Turther,  is  illustrated  by  the 
career  of  Mr.  Washburne,  our  repiesentative  in 
France  during  the  war  of  1870-71. 

A  TVHICAL  AMERICAN  DIPLOMAT. 
He  had  be«D  n  member  at  the  AmericBin  HoUE«e  o( 
RepresentativeH  and  an  experienced  politician  of  Illi- 
nois, with  little  knowledge  of  Europe  and  almost  none 
of  the  French  language.  His  diplomatic  rank  in  Paris 
WAS  low.  Nuncio,  ambassadors,  some  ministers  pleui- 
potentiarf,  outranked  him.  The  United  States  then 
had  little  reputation  in  Europe.  But  when  tlie  politi- 
cal revulutiuu  which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedan  per- 
plexed European  diplomats,  Mr,  Washburne  made  it 
hit  business  to  do  the  work  which  lay  next  his  hand, 
and  he  found  a  good  deal  ot  it.  Within  a  few  weeks 
iht  envoy  who  had  stood  near  the  bottom  o(  the  list 
HAS  be<»)me  in  effect  the  Urst  diplomatic  representative 
ill  France.  How  much  credit  for  the  gain  was  due  to 
our  Secretary  of  Stat«,  Mr.  Fish,  and  how  much  to  Mr. 
Wa.shburne,  is  not  known,  but  much  was  due  to  the 
latter.  His  protection  ot  the  Germans  was  efficient  be- 
(ijre  and  during  the  siege.  When  the  French  Govern- 
luent  move<l  to  Versailles  in  consequence  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Commune,  Mr.  Washburne  formally 
fslnblished  his  legation  there,  but  spent  most  of  his 
lime  in  Paris.  He  was  helped  by  his  extraordinary 
coura^,  no  doubt,  but  courage  is  not  a  rare  virtue. 
His  common  sense,  leading  him  to  disregard  diplomatic 
tntdiiiona,  contributed  more  than  his  courage  to  his 
success.  Thus,  he  was  able  to  save  some  proposed  vic- 
tims from  the  Commune,  and  to  comfort  in  prison  ^he 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  though  he  could  not  save  hini. 
Much  ot  his  action  was  irregular,  and  liis  establish- 
ment in  Paris  was  criticised.  Thus,  he  wrote  ;  "This 
action,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  not  entirely  accept- 
able to  the  government  at  Versailles,  aud  it  was  com- 
mnoicated  to  me,  as  coming  nnoiltcially  from  that  gov- 
tmment.  that  it  would  have  been  better  tor  me  to  have 
joined  all  my  diplomatic  coUeagneH  at  Versailles,  and 
not  to  have  kept  up  any  legation  whatever  in  Paris. 
My  answer  to  all  this  was  that,  while  I  desired  to  be  as 
^reeable  as  possible  to  the  government  at  Versailles, 
uid  not  to  be  wanting  in  my  loyalty  to  it,  as  minister  ot 
llie  I'nited  States,  i  n  any  respect,  yet  tliat  there  were  vast 
interests  with  which  I  was  charged  at  Paris,  and,  how- 
fter  disagreeable  it  might  be  to  remain  there.  I  owed  a 
nraier  duty  to  the  interests  with  which  I  was  charged 
iban  I  did  to  the  mere  etiquette  which  would  have  re- 
quired me  to  remain  in  Versailles." 

Tljat  some  disregard  of  diplomatic  traditions 
does  not  always  discredit  a  diplomat  is  proved 
I'V  Mr,  Washburne'a  experience. 

He  had  aided  and  protected  the  Germans.  In  this 
«»J  lie  had  obtained  the  gratitude  of  Germany  ;  but 
the  GermaQs  were  nnpopular  in  France.  He  had  dealt 
villi  the  leaders  ot  the  Commune,  some  of  them  vile 
cffminals  as  well  as  armed   rebels.     If  his  nets  had 


strained  our  relations  with  France,  his  snccesses  would 
have  been  dearly  bought.  But  his  tact  and  common 
sense  conciliated  France.  Momentary  irritation  soon 
disappeared.  The  French  ministers  of  foreign  affairs 
were  persons  too  considerable  not  to  admire  beneficent 
ability,  even  it  its  methods  were  unusual.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne's  habit  of  dealing  with  men  of  all  sorts  as  a  man 
of  business,  not  much  troubled  by  the  formalities  of 
diplomatic  etiquette,  pleased  every  one.  He  earned  the 
gratitude  ot  the  Germans,  while  keeping  French  good- 
will.   His  conduct  improved  our  position  in  Europe. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  world,  nearly  thirty 
years  later.  America  was  represented  in  China 
by  Mr.  Conger,  an  Amorican  politician,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  China  and  only  slight  diplo-  - 
niatic  experience. 

An  emergency  arose,  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  ot 
diplomatic  etiquette.  While  Mr.  Conger's  achievements 
in  the  Boxer  troubles  were  not  so  great  as  Mr.  Wash- 
burne's  in  France,  yet  it  is  understood  that  he  was 
rather  more  than  the  equal  of  liis  trained  brethren  from 
England  and  the  Cimtineut  ot  Europe.  We  have  just 
achieved  diplomatic  success  in  Russia,  having  disre- 
garded diplomatic  tradition  so  completely  that  our 
ignominious  failure  was  generally  predicted.  This  was 
the  achievement  ot  a  President  with  neither  diplomatic 
training  nor  a  foreign  secretary,  speaking  through  an 
ambassador  trained  in  business  and  politics. 

Secretaries  of  legation,  continues  Mr,  Lowell, 
may  and  ought  to  be  men  of  training  and  ability 
in  handling  detail.  Tlie  chief,  however,  ought 
to  be  what  he  usually  is. — a  man  ol  great  re- 
source, initiative,  and  wide  scopf. 


LITTLE  has  tieen  piiblishe'l  in  tliis  country 
regarding  the  firat  attempt  of  the  federal 
government  to  develop  a  source  of  coal  supply 
to  meet  its  own  needs.  Tliia  enterprise,  which 
has  been  conducted  for  more  than  tliirty  months 
in  Albay  province,  Philippine  Islands,  is  de- 
scribed at  length  in  an  illustrated  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Eiigiueerinij  Mugitzine  for  January 
by  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Reinholt,  who  was  associated 
with  the  work  during  the  years  l'JO:f  and  1904. 
The  economic  conditions  for  the  undertaking 
of  such  an  enterprise  were  very  favorable,  since 
the  Philippines  had  no  established  coal-mining 
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THE  unite;d  states  government  mining  its  own  coal. 

industry  in  private  hands.     It  is  no  new  tJiing, 
however,  for  governments  to  undertake  the  min- 
ing of  coal.     Since  1901,  Cape  Colony  has  been 
trying  to  purchase  or  to  find  and  develop  a  coal 
mine,  primarily  for  the  needs  of  the  government 
railroads.     New  Zealand  has  now  succeeded   in 
opening  two  coal  mines,  avowedly  to  make  the 
colonial  railways  independent  of  private  prod  uc 
tion  of  fuel  and  to  regulate  prices  of  coal  by  un- 
loading the  surplus  product  on  the  market  when- 
ever desired.     The  government  of    the   Dutch 
East  Indies  has  long  operated  state  collieries  on 
the  island  of  Borneo.     The  Servian  State  Rail- 
way now  actually  con- 
trols about  half  the  out- 
put of  mineral  fuel  in 
tliatcountry.    InSouth 
-\merica,    both    Vene- 
zuela and  the  United 
Statesof  Colombia  have 
decided  to  embark  in 
coal    mining.     These 
countries    are  not  un- 
like the  Philippines  in 
the  poBsession  of  tnex- 
ploited    mineral   re- 
sources, particularly 
coal  and  lignite. 

The  coal  consump- 
tion of  the  Philippines 
is  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  practically 
all  of  the  coal  is  im- 
ported.  The  local  yield 
has  never  heretofore! 
reached  a  record  of  1 0,- 
000  tons.  Coal  used  in 
the  Philippines  comes 
from  Japan  and  AuBtra- 
lia.  New  South  Wftle* 
having  lately  taken  ih» 
leadership  from  Japaa 
in  this  respect. 

The  coal  measaroB  in 
.\lbay  are  described  by 
Mr.  Reinholt  as  made 
up  of  alternate  beds  of 
shales,  sandstonea, 
clays,  and  black  lignite 
or  lignito  -  hituminons,  . 
coal,  besides  a  fevsmall ' 
bands  of  limestone  in 
their lowerhorizon.  Aa.. 
many  as  five  different 
beds  of  coal  have  been 
uLLiNii.  distinguished.      These 
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meaenres  increase  in  thickness,  but  apparently 
prow  more  and  more  barren  of  coal  towai'd  the 
north  shore,  where  along  Gaba  Bay  the  sand- 
stones and  ehales  of  tlie  upper  portions  of  the 
measures  may  be  regarded  as  trachyte  tuffs  slowly 
ileposited  in  water.  Although  there  are  excep- 
liiinal  seams  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  the  greatest  normal  thickness  of  any 
E«am  on  the  island,  measured  at  the  surface  by 
Ntr.  Reinholt,  did  not  exceed  eight  feet. 

PHILIPFIVE   COAL   HAS   BEEN    TESTED. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  Philippine  coal  pos- 
sesses sufficient  liardness  and  crushing  strength 
If  be  practically  unaffected  by  the  rough  usage 
mi'iiient  to  its  being  twice  dumped  down   long 


slides  in  the  course  of  transportation.     It  is  also 

found  that  the  coal  possesses  coking  qualities. 
It  seems  to  be  a  low-grade  bituminous  or  & 
I ignito -bituminous  coal,  like  the  best  soft  coal 
of  Yanipa,  Col.,  rather  than  a  mere  lignite. 

Mr.  Reinholt  concludes  that  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  reason  to  believe  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  really  serviceable  steaming  coal  exista 
in  the  Philippines,  and  has  already  gained  much 
experience  of  a  practical  nature  essential  in 
developing  these  deposits,  it  should  not  hesitate- 
to  proceed  with  its  mining  operations,  especially 
since  the  sole  object  of  such  operations  would 
be  the  supplying,  not  of  private  wants,  but  of  a 
single  need  of  the  federal  government,  by  draw- 
ing upon  one  of  its  latent  colonial  resources. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS. 


]  N  the  second  of  the 


s  of  papers  contrib- 
'        ■'     "Uncle 


Sams  Romance  with  Science  and  the  Soil,"  Mr. 
Trank  Vrooman  describes  some  of  the  remark- 
a ijltf  construction  work  undertaken  by  the  Recla- 
(iiaiion  Service  of  the  national  government  with 
ilie  view  to  the  irrigation  of  arid  portions  of 
(iur  great  Southwest.  Mr.  Vrooman  sliowg  that 
fess  than  four  years  from  the  date  of  President 
KLJOsevelt's  first  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending;  national  aid  to  irrigation  and  national 
control  of  tiie  water-supply,  construction  work 
lias  been  finiehed,  or  started,  or  planned  and  ap- 
proved, for  the  absolute  creation  out  of  "Western 
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sand  wastes  of  nearly  two  million  acres  of  soil, 
an  area  which  it  is  believed  will  add  an  addi- 
tional income  of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred 
millions  to  the  American  farmers'  wealth.  Aa 
Mr.  Vrooman  tersely  puts  it,  "Ten  years  more 
will  see  this  work  done  ;  twenty  years  more  will 
see  the  work  paid  for  from  the  soil  created  with, 
the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
with  fifty  thousand  happy  homes  where  the  liz- 
ard and  the  rattlesnake  ^nd  precarious  livelihood, 
today." 

Several  projects  initiated  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  now  well  under  way,  if  not  actually- 
completed,  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr.  Vroo- 
man. Space  fails  us  to  men- 
tion all  of  these  important 
undertakings,  but  one  of  tha 
most  interesting  in  the  seriea 
is  that  by  which  the  Gunni- 
son River,  in  Colorado,  will 
be  carried  through  a  six-mil© 
tunnel  now  being  driven, 
through  the  granite,  slate, 
and  sandstone  of  the  divide, 
the  water  being  turned  upon 
the  soil  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley,  where  it  will  refresh. 
125,000  acres  of  land. 

At  a  point  in  the  North. 
Platte  River  three  miles  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Sweet- 
water, the  service  is  building- 
a  dam  across  the  solid-rock 
canyon  '200  feet  high.  This 
dam  will  not  only  prevent 
•  destructive  floods,  but  will 
coi,c)RAiM),  store    these    waters    in    the 
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reclamation  of  300,000  acres  of  land.  The 
canal,  furnishing  water  in  "Wyoming  and 
braska,  will  be  Uo  miles  long,  with  a  vas 
tern  of  lateral  canals. 


INMEN'T    WORKS. 

The  Roosevelt  dam  in  the  Salt  River  Cai 
Arizona,  will  be  '240  feet  high,  wbere  the 
canyon  walls  are  only  700  feet  apart,  ant 
hold  back  a  lake  25  miles  long  and  from  o 
two  miles  wide.  Power  will  be  developed 
for  pumping  underground  waters  to  a«g 
ihe  surface  supply  available  for  irrigation 
is  estimated  that  200,000  acres  of  land  wi 
irrigated  from  this  source. 

The  Truckee-Caraon  project,  by  meai 
which  water  was  turned,  last  June,  on  to  5 
acres  of  Nevada  desert,  was  fully  describi 
the  Review  of  Reviews  at  tliat  time. 

A  large  number  of  reconnoiasance  and  pt 
inary  surveys  have  been  made,  and  plant 
being  prepared  for  numerous  other  projec 
the  several  arid  States  and  Territories.  '. 
important  investigations  have  been  made  o 
derground  water  resources  of  several  dra 
basins,  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the  water  ii 
various  sections  wherein  the  supply  of  su 
water  is  inadequate. 

The  success  of  the  nation  in  the  building 
control  of  irrigation  plants  ia  declared  by 
writer  to  be  so  overwhelmingly  brilliant  tl 
must  lead  eventually  to  the  building  and  co 
*mne?«ro*ngihe^aJ^eo7"bnaU"3"'™or^^^^^  of  Ot''«''  ?"'»'''=  Utilities   and   benefits,  if   n 

In  the  machinery  for  iht>  power  plant.}  the  federal  control  of  all  human  necessities 
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THE  LARGEST  TURBINE  STEAMSHIP  IN  THE  WORLD. 

INCE  the  completion  of  her  firet  round-trip  in  wliich  the  Uritish  Admiralty  wapreprese 

between    Liverpool    and    New    York,    the  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  ]>oaBlbi 

Cunard  turbine  liner  Carmvnia  has  been  an  oIj-  of  the   turbine.     Thus,  the  whole  subject 

ject  of  much  comment.     The  Carmania  is  the  been  carefully  investigated  before  the  shij 

first  of  the  great  ocean  liners  to  be  -equipped  built.     The  new  liner  is  sister  ship  to  the 

with  the  marine  turbine  engine,  a  full  descrip-  nia,  a,  vessel  which  has  reciprocating  enj 

tion  of  which  was  given  in  the  Review  of  Re-  In  all  other  respects  the  vessels  are  exactly  i 
VIEWS  for  June,  1904.  Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  the  tu 

An  illustrate<i  article  by  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  machinery  and  the  difBeult  questions  aasoc 

in  the  January  number  of    Cussier's  Magazine,  with  its  details  of  design  and  constmctioi 

describes  this  great  liner  in  detail.     Her  dimen-  Carmauin  was  completed  for  service  m  a 

sions  arc  as  follows :  Length  over  all,  672  feet;  more  than  twenty  months.     The  keel  pla 

breadth,  72  feet ;  draft  of  water,  laden,  32  feet ;  tliis  ship  is  of  exceptional  thickness.     The 

displacement,   29,8S(i  tons.     It    seems  that  the  a  soundly-built  double  bottom  which   ma 

Cni-HKinin  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi-  used    for    water    ballast,    the   total  capacit 

loents  made  at  the  Clydebank  yard  under  the  which  is  3,450  tons.     Besides  the  double  bo 

direction  of  Thomas    Bell,  the    superintending  there  are  twelve  bulkheads  across  the  ship, 

engineer.     Even  before  these  experiments  were  ing  it  together  and  at  the  same  time  insi 

begun  an  expert  commission  had  been  appointed,  safety  in  case  of  collision.     Much  of  the  pi 
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(Leader  of  the  Independent  party  In  the  Hungarian  Diet.) 

hij-  is  indepentlont  i>f  all  parties.  It  very  often 
publishes  articlea  by  Poiint  Andrassy  and  Count 
Apponyi,  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Tlio  essen- 
tial point  of  these  articlfs  is,  that  in  Hungary 
only  such  a  policy  as  correspomlB  witli  the  will 
of  the  parliamentary  majority  ia  posBible.  Con- 
sequently, the  appointment  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment ia  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  government  to  carry  out  the 
wislies  of  the  Kinf^  represent  the  idea  of  abso- 
lute rule.  The  present  government  lias  no  right 
to  set  forth  any  progrftiiime,  and  above  all  uni- 
versal BuSrage,  a  question  which  is  by  no  means 
yet  ripe.  Universal  suffrage  is  worth  nothing 
if  parliamentary  rights  are  reatvicti'd. 


Concerning    the    actual  situation,   Mr.    Kossuth 
writes  (in  the  Budapest)  the  following: 

Id  Hungary  order  is  tamed  upside  down,  the  conHti- 
tiition  has  been  destroyed,  dynostical  loyalty  is  being 
jeopardized ;  the  governmeut  han  allied  ititfll  with  an- 
archy ;  all  for  the  sole  purpose  that  the  Hungarian 
interests  ahall  not  be  carried  out  against  the  Germnu- 
dom  I Dentschthmii)  of  the  army.  At  the  same  lime, 
by  universal  suffrage  Germandom  will  be  thwart«d  ju 
Austria.  Let  this  be  understood  by  every  thinking 
man!  However  that  may  be,  and  however  deep  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  may  be  whown  by  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  we  have  before  us  the  dominating  fact  that  the 
rulerexpects  to  grant  rights  to  the  people;  consequently, 
the  popular  representing  body,  the  Parliament,  can- 
not refuse  these  rights  offered  by  the  ruler  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  absolul«ly  impossible,  however,  for  theite 
rights  to  be  born  by  an  unlawful  birth  and  as  a  result 
of  anti-constitutional  proceedings.  They  must  come  in 
a  legal  way  to  the  people.  Then,  if  the  King  really  ap- 
proves of  universal  suffrage,  he  should  reniove  the  gov- 
ernment, which  prevents  the  function  of  the  legisla- 
tnre,  and,  by  its  every  act,  only  serves  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  King  and  the  nation. 

According  to  almost  all  the  publications  of 
Hungary,  these  sentences  sum  up  the  standpoint 
of  Hungarian  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
King's  and  the  government'8  policy. 

The  organ  of  the  New  Party  is  called  Pexti 
Tlirlnp  (Pest  News).  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  title  of  Louis  Kossuth's  paper  in  1848,  when 
Buda  and  Pest  were  not  yet  united.  The  political 
leader  of  this  paper  is  Baron  DesideriuB  Banffy, 
the  late  Premier  and  Lord  Steward,  now  the 
president  of  the  New  Party.  The  Pesli  HirJap 
holds  to  the  platform  of  the  New  Party.  It 
woulii  maintain  the  agreement  of  1SG7,  but  it 
fights  for  the  realization  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tional aims  ill  the  army,  in  the  foreign  service. 


The  newspapers  of  the  Independent  party  are 
the  Ef/yeterles  (t'oncord),  liuda/iesl,  and  Mag- 
yiirHi-.fzdy  (Hungary).  The  leading  political  con- 
tributor of  these  papers  is  Jlr.  Francis  Kossuth, 
president  of  the  Independent  party,  son  of  Louis 
KoBButli,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  tor  independence  in  1848.  These  newa- 
papera  urge  the  complete  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  without,  however,  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Consequently,  liaving  diaaolved  the 
agreoTiient  of  1867,  Hungary  should  maintain  a 
separate  army  and  a  separate   foreign   service. 


B  ACBTRO-HinfOABUK 

From  the  Huniorbticke  Uelv  (PraffueJ. 


READING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


in  the  roytU  court,  and  in  the  separation  of  the. 
Hungarian  tariff  territory  from  the  Austrian. 
It  advocates  extension  of  the  suffrage.  In  a 
■  recent  issue,  in  speaking  of  the  government's 
suffrage  plan,  this  journal  said  : 

Here  we  have  tlie  ld«a  of  nnlTersal  saffragB,— a  clean, 
majestic,  Doble  idea.  But  50  manjr  dirty  politiciaos 
tuvB  used  It  that  it  ba«  become  almost  unsympathetic 
to  the  people.  Horeorer,  they  have  added  to  it  and 
made  ft  ndtileaaant  for  the  HDagarUin  taste.  We  must 
clean  this  idea  by  the  force  o(  truth  to  make  it  accept- 
nble  and  enJoysMe  to  the  Hnngarlan  nation. 

There  are  two  other  small  papers,  each  rep- 


resenting the  views  of  a  political  association. 

The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  is  the  paper  of 
the  People's  Party,  which  is  Catholic  snd  con- 
servative.- It  joined  the  Opposition  coalition, 
and  now  attacks  the  government  from  the  point 
of  view  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  is 
allied  with  irreligious  Socialists,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents the  extreme  of  demagogy.  The /fnzoni 
(Our  Country)  is  the  organ  of  the  Hungarian 
Agrarians,  wjio  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
political  party,  but  who  have  partisans  in  all 
political  parties.  In  political  spirit  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Budapeati  Hirlap. 


CANADA'S  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 


TWO  years  ago  the  Dominion  of  Canada  estab- 
lished a  "Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
ers" with  far  greater  power  than  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  to  any  commission  or  court  in  the 
United  States.  The  experience  of  the  Canadian 
railroads  under  the  control  of  this  commission  is 
of  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  question  of  fed- 
eral rate  control  now  before'  Congress.  In  a 
symposinm  on  '•  Federal  Control  of  Railroad 
Rates  "  contributed  to  the  new  Moody's  Magaxine 
(Mew  York)  for  January,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bick- 
et^ike,  M.P.,  of  Montreal,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  the  Canadian  experiment. 

The  present  commission,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy 
Council,  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Govemor-in-Council,  who  are  to  hold  office, 
during  good  behavior,  for  ten  years.  The  pres- 
ent chief  commissioner  is  Judge  Killam  ;  the 
other  commissioners  are  Professor  Mills  and  Mr. 
Bemier ;  the  traffic  expert  is  Mr.  Hardwell,  an 
experienced  railroad  man.  No  commissioner  is 
permitted  to  Jiave  a-  financial  interest  in  any 
railroad. 

All  freight  tariffs  have  to  be  submitted  by  the 
companies  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
may  approve  or  change  them.  Tolls  (rates)  may 
lie  for  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
line,  but  they  must  always,  under  substantially 
timilsr  circnmatancea,  be  charged  equally  to  all 
persons  -,  no  reduction  or  advance  shall  be  made. 


N'o  toll  may  be  charged  which  anjustly  discrlmi- 
naies  between  dlSe^ut  localities.  The  board  shall  not 
approve  any  toll  which  for  like  goods  or  passengers, 
carried  under  sabetantlally  similar  conditions  in  the 
same  direction  over  the  same  line,  Is  greater  for  a 
shorter  thw)  »  longer  distance,  unless  the  board  is 
satisfied  that,  owing  to  competition,  it  is  expedient  to 


do  BO.  'Where  carriage  is  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water,  and  the  tolls  in  a  single  sum,  the  board  may 
require  the  company  to  declare,  or  may  determine, 
what  portion  is  charged  fu  respect  of  carriage  by  rail, 
to  prevent  discrimination.  Freight  tariffs  are  governed 
by  a  classification  which  the  board  must  approve,  and 
the  object  is  to  have  this  closslficntlon  Duiform.  Rail- 
ways shail,  when  directed  by  the  board,  place  any 
specified  goods  in  any  stated  class.  Tariffs  shall  be  In 
such  form  and  give  such  details  as  the  board  may  pre- 
scribe. The  maximum  mileage  tariff  shall  be  filed  with 
the  board  and  be  subject  to  its  approval;  when  ap- 
proved, the  company  shall  publish  it  in  the  Canndlnn 
Gazette,  the  official  publication.  As  respects  this  act, 
the  board  is  invested  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  of  a  superior  court.    None,  therefore,  may  op- 

The  board  may  regulate  the  speed  of  trains  and  even 
such  particulars  as  the  blowing  of  whistles.  Shortly 
after  the  big  fire  in  Toronto,  the  railways  were  at  war 
regarding  the  site  Jor  and  the  building  of  a  large  sta-  - 
tion.  The  board  took  a  band  in  the  game  and  directed 
what  should  be  done.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  are 
several  questionsas  to  overhead  croHsings  and  the  cross- 
ing by  one  road  of  the  other  under  cODsideration,  so 
that  the  board  has  also  practical  control  of  cODStruotlpn.    , 

OAINB    FROM    PUBLICITY. 

One  of  the  great  safeguards  under  the  present 
law,  says  Mr.  Bickerdike,  is  publicity.  Formerly 
the  roads  made  their  own  rates,  just  as  they  do 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  tliere  was  no  appeal 
from  them.  There  were  discriminations  in  favor 
ot  large  shippers.  When  the  commission  as- 
sumed control  the  Canadian  roads  were  carrying 
flour  at  a  lower  rate  than  grain.  The  commis- 
sion at  once  put  the  raw  article  on  the  «ime ' 
basis  as  the  finished  product.  Some  roads  were 
charging  as  much  on  cattle  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  as  from  Detroit  to  Montreal — a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  United  States  cattle. 
This  practice  also  wasstopped.  The  commission 
reduced  the  rates  on  b^ns  to  a  grain  basis. 
Many  other  adjustments  have  been  made.    Both 
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(Leader  of  the  Independent  party  In  the  Hungarian  Diet.) 

lii/i  is  independent  of  all  parties.  It  very  often 
publishes  articles  by  Count  Andrassy  and  Count 
Appouyi,  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  Tl:e  essen- 
tial point  of  these  articles  is,  that  in  Hungary 
only  such  a  policy  as  corresponds  with  the  will 
of  the  parliamentary  majority  is  possible.  Con- 
sequently, the  appointment  of  the  present  gov- 
erument  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
endeavors  of  the  government  to  carry  ont  the 
wishes  of  the  Kinjj  represent  the  idfa  of  abso- 
lute rule.  The  present  government  lias  no  right 
to  set  forth  any  programme,  and  above  all  uni- 
versal suffrage,  a  question  which  is  by  no  means 
yet  ripe.  Universal  suffrage  is  worth  nothing 
if  parliamentary  rights  are  restricted. 


Concerning    the    actual  situation,  Mr.    Kossuth 
writes  (in  the  Buiiapest)  the  following  : 

Id  Hungary  order  i»  turned  upside  dowD,  the  consti- 
tution has  been  destroyed,  dynasticat  lofalty  is  being 
jeopardized ;  the  government  han  allied  itself  with  an- 
archy ;  all  for  the  sole  purpose  that  the  Hungarian 
interests  shall  not  be  carried  out  against  bhe  Germau- 
dom  /  DmtUchthum)  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time, 
by  universal  suffrage  Getraandom  will  be  thwarted  iu 
Austria,  Let  this  be  understood  by  ever;  thinkiug 
man !  However  that  may  be,  and  however  deep  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  may  be  shown  by  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  we  have  before  us  the  dominating  (act  that  the 
rulerexpects  to  grant  rights  to  the  people;  consequently, 
the  popular  representing  body,  the  Parliament,  can- 
not refuse  these  rights  offered  by  the  ruter  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  absolutely  impossible,  however,  for  these 
rights  to  be  born  by  an  unlawful  birth  and  as  a  result 
of  antl-coiistitutional  proceedings.  They  must  come  in 
a  legal  way  to  the  people.  Then,  if  the  King  really  ap- 
proves of  universal  suffrage,  he  should  remove  the  gov- 
ernment, which  prevents  the  function  o(  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  by  its  every  act,  only  serves  to  widen  the 
breach  between  the  King  and  the  nation. 

Accordiiig  to  almost  all  the  publications  of 
Hungary,  these  sentences  sum  up  the  standpoint 
of  Hungarian  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
King's  and  the  government's  policy. 

The  organ  of  the  New  Party  is  called  Pesli 
Ilirhp  (Pest  News).  The  name  is  taken  from 
the  title  of  Louis  Kossuth's  paper  in  1848,  when 
Ruda  and  Pest  were  not  yet  united.  The  political 
leader  of  this  paper  ia  Baron  Desiderins  Banffy, 
the  late  Premier  and  Lord  Steward,  now  the 
president  of  the  New  Party.  The  PesH  Ilirlap 
holds  to  the  platform  of  the  New  Party.  It 
would  maintain  the  agreement  of  1867.  but  it 
fights  for  the  realization  of  the  Hungarian  na- 
tinnal  aims  in  tho  army,  in  the  foreign  service, 


l.NDEPEXDEXT    NBWSFArERS. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Independent  party  are 
the  Egyctcries  (Concord),  Buda^xst,  and  Mag- 
yarorsxdg  (Hungary).  The  leading  political  con- 
tributor of  these  papers  is  Mr,  Francis  Kossuth, 
president  of  the  Independent  party,  son  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  celehrateti  leader  of  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1848.  These  news- 
papers urge  the  complete  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria,  without,  however,  a  change  of 
dynasty.  Consequently,  having  dissolved  the 
agreement  of  1867,  Hungary  sliould  maintain  a 
separate  arTny  and  a  separate   foreign   service. 


THE  AITBTRO-aimaARUK 

the  HtimorlaHche  LMv  (PraKae). 


•LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


in  the  roy&l  conrt,  and  in  the  separation  of  the. 
Hnngarian  tariff  territory  from  the  Austrian. 
It  advocates  extension  of  the  sufirage.  In  a 
■  recent  issue,  in  speaking  of  the  government's 
suffrage  plan,  this  journal  said  : 

Here  we  have  the  Idea  of  nnl  versa!  snffrage, — a  clean, 
majestic,  noble  idea.  Bnt  so  many  dirt;  politiclsiis 
hcve  niied  it  that  it  has  become  almost  nnsym pathetic 
to  the  people.  Moreover,  tliey  have  added  to  it  and 
made  It  ndt>]easant  tor  the  Hungarian  taste.  We  must 
clean  this  Idea  by  the  force  of  truth  to  make  R  accepts 
nble  and  eujoyable  to  the  Eungarjaii  nation. 

There  are  two  other  small  papers,  each  rep- 


resenting the  views  of  a  political  association. 
The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  is  the  paper  of 
the  People's  Party,  which  is  Catholic  and  con- 
servative.- It  joined  the  Opposition  coalition, 
and  now  attacks  the  government  from  the  point 
of  view  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  that  it  is 
allied  with  irreligious  Socialists,  and  that  it  rep- 
resents the  extreme  of  demagogy.  The  Hazank 
(Our  Country)  is  the  organ  of  the  Hungarian 
Agrarians.  wM  do  not  constitute  a  separate 
political  party,  but  who  have  partisans  in  all 
political  parties.  In  political  spirit  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Budapesti  Hirlap. 


CANADA'S  RAILWAY  COMMISSION. 


TWO  years  ago  the  Dominion  of  Canada  estab- 
lished ft  <>  Board  of  Railway  Commission- 
era"  with  far  greater  power  than  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  to  any  commission  or  court  in  the 
United  States.  The  experience  of  the  Canadian 
railroads  under  the  control  of  this  commission  is 
dI  intereat  in  its  bearing  on  the*  question  of  fed- 
eral rate  control  now  before'  Congress-  In  a 
syrapoeium  on  "Federal  Control  of  Railroad 
Rates  "  contributed  to  the  new  Moody's  Magazine 
(Sew  York)  for  January,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bick- 
erdike,  M.P.,  of  Montreal,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  the  results  of  the  Canadian  experiment. 

The  present  commission,  which  took  the  place 
o£  the  Railway  Committee  of  the  Canadian  Privy 
fonncil,  consists  of  three  members  appointed  by 
ihe  Govemor-in-Council,  who  are  to  hold  office, 
during  good  behavior,  for  ten  years.  The  pres- 
ent chief  commissioner  is  Judge  Killam  ;  the 
other  commiesionerB  are  Professor  Mills  and  Mr. 
Bernier  ;  the  traffic  expert  is  Mr.  Hardwell,  an 
eiperienced  railroad  man.  No  commissioner  is 
permitted  to  Jiave  a  financial  interest  in  any 
railroad. 

All  freight  tariffs  have  to  be  submitted  by  the 
companies  to  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
m»yapprove  or  change  them.  Tolls  (rates)  may 
be  for  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of  the 
line,  but  they  must  always,  under  substantially 
similar  circumstances,  be  charged  equally  to  all 
persons  ;  no  reduction  or  advance  shall  be  made. 


No  toll  mity  be  choired  which  unjustly  dlscrimi- 
uta  between  different  localities.  The  board  shall  not 
ttiprove  any  toll  which  for  like  goods  or  paasengers, 
lanfad  under  eabBtantlally  similar  conditions  In  the 
■Um  direction  over  the  same  Hue,  U  greater  for  a 
ibmer  tlwn  a  longer  distance,  unless  the  board  la 
•Ulifled  that,  owlnc  to  competition,  It  is  expedient  to 


do  so.  Where  carriage  is  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water,  and  the  tolls  In  a  single  sum,  the  board  may 
require  the  company  to  declare,  or  may  determine, 
what  portion  is  charged  lu  respect  of  carriage  by  rail, 
to  prevent  dlBcrirolnation.  Freight  tariffs  are  governed 
by  a  classification  wbich  the  board  must  approve,  and 
the  object  is  to  have  this  claasificAtion  uniform.  Rail- 
ways shall,  when  directed  by  the  board,  place  any 
specified  goods  lu  any  stated  class.  'Tariffs  shall  be  Id 
such  form  and  tdve  such  details  as  the  board  may  pre- 
scribe. The  maximum  mileage  tariff  shall  be  filed  with 
the  board  and  be  subject  to  its  approval;  when  ap- 
proved, the  company  sbali  publish  it  in  the  Canadian 
Oaxette,  the  of&clal  publication.  As  respects  this  act, 
the  IxHtrd  la  invested  with  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
powers  of  a  superior  court.    None,  therefore,  may  op- 

The  board  may  regulate  the  speed  of  trains  and  even 
such  particulars  as  the  blowing  of  whistles.  Shortly 
after  the  big  fire  in  Toronto,  the  railways  were  at  war 
regarding  the  sit«  Sor  and  the  building  of  a  large  sta-  - 
tion.  The  iMard  took  a,  band  in  the  game  and  directed 
what  should  be  done.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  are 
several  questions  as  to  overhead  crossings  and  the  cross- 
ing by  one  road  of  the  other  under  consideration,  so 
that  the  board  has  also  practical  control  o(  constmotlpo.    , 


One  of  the  great  safeguards  under  the  present 
law,  says  Mr.  Bickerdike,  is  publicity.  Formerly 
the  roads  made  their  own  rates,  just  as  they  do 
in  the  United  .'States,  and  there  was  no  appeal 
from  them.  There  were  discriminations  in  favor 
of  large  shippers.  When  the  commiBsion  as- 
sumed  control  the  Canadian  roada  were  carrying 
flour  at  a  lower  rate  than  grain.  The  commis- 
sion at  once  put  the  raw  article  on  the  ^me ' 
basis  as  the  finislied  product.  Some  roads  were 
charging  as  much  on  cattle  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal  as  from  Detroit  to  Montreal — a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  United  States  cattle. 
This  practice  also  was  stopped.  The  commission 
reduced  the  rates  on  b^ns  to  a  grain  basis. 
Many  other  adjustments  have  been  made.     Both 
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tariff  and  clABsifi cation  are  under  control  of  the 
commission,  and  mast  be  published  officially  be- 
fore they  .pan.  take  effect.  Heavy  penalties  are 
provided  for  illegal  departure  from  them. 

Id  Canada  there  are  ten  freight  classiQcatious.  For- 
merly the  rat«  could  be  manipalat«d  bf  transferring  the 
freight  from  cine  classiflcation  to  the  other.  Recent  ef- 
forts to  change  the  cla.isiflctttion,  being  given  the  necea- 
Bary  publicity,  met  with  opposition,  and  the  commission 
DOW  has  the  matter  under  consideration.  Formerly 
telegraph  poles,  railway  ties,  etc.,  were  carried  by  special 
contract  only.  Aa  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
ways to  haVe  the  ties  leave  the  country,— thus  decreasing 
the  supply  and  proportionately  increasing  the  price,— 
the  roads,  by  the  imposition  of  high  classification  or 
tariffs,  or  car  shortage  and  other  devices  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  made  it  so  difficult  for  shippers  to  get 
their  poles  and  ties  out  that  the  production  began  to 
show  a  large  decrease,  it  is  said.  These  articles  have 
now  been  placed  in  the  classiflcation  book  and  have  to 
be  carried  at  lumber  raMH. 

COMPLAINTS 


The  com  mission  era,  according  to  Mr.  Bicker- 
dike,  have  attended  satisfactorily  to  the  appeals 
of  shippers,  although  not  all  such  appeals  have 


been  granted,  many  having  been  found  to  be  UU' 
just  to  the  railroads.  Many  cases  have  been  ad- 
justed at  meetings  between  the  railroad  officials 
and  the  commissioners. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  complaint  was  made  by 
local  grain  and  milling  industries  that  export 
grain  was  receiving  preference  over  them  in  th« 
assignment  of  cars  during  a  shortage.  As  a 
means  of  temporary  relief  the  commission  di- 
rected what  proportion  of  cars  should  Be  devoted 
to  local  shippei-s.  The  commission  promises  to 
go  into  the  subject  fully  and  thoroughly,  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  problem  fairly  during.the  crop 
movement  of  1906. 

Mr.  Bickerdike  says  in  conclusion  : 
It  may  be  objected  by  many  in  the  United  Statei^ 
that  the  railroads  there  will  gain  their  ends  by  bribing 
the  commissioners.  The  HafeguardH,  in  Canada,  against 
this  are  the  character  of  the  commissioners  and  the 
tariff  officer,  their  high  office  and  liberal  remuneration, 
the  importance  of  the  business  interests  at  stake,  and 
the  publicity  given  to  the  appeals  made  to  the  board 
and  to  its  decisions.  Not  one  word  of  doubt  has  been 
heard  upon  this  question  in  Canada,  and  safeguards, 
such  as  the  above,  should  surely  be  sufficient  also  in 
the  United  States. 


AMERICAN  MORALITY  ON  ITS  TRIAL. 


AN  Anglo-American,  writing  in  Blackwood's 
Magtxziiie  on  this  subject  apropos  of  the 
recent  life-insurance  scandals,  says  thit  the  his- 
torian of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  adminis- 
trations will  have  an  unprecedentodly  difficult 
task  owing  to  the  mysteries  of  modern  finance 
that  he  will  have  to  unravel.  Without  denying 
or  excusing  "  graft "  and  "  boodling,"  the  writer 
says  that  it  is  but  an  infiniteBimal  fraction  of 
the  American  public  that  even  gets  a  chance  to 
plunder  its  neighbors  ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  but  an  inRnitesimal  fraction,  in  his 
opinion,  that  would  take  such  a  chance,  if  they 

"  The  mass  of  the  American  people  are  certainly 
as  honest  as  those  of  any  other  country.  Tiiey 
have  quite  as  high  a  moral  standard  as  our  own, 
and  are  equally  successful  in  living  up  to  it." 

Moreover,  even  if  tlie  70  per  cent,  of  Ameri- 
cans living  outside  the  great  cities  desired  to 
cat-  bread  other  tlian  that  of  honest  industry, 
"the  American  woman  is  there  to  brace  them 
up."  For  the  much-abused,  severely-criticised 
American  woman  is,  says  the  writer,  now,  as 
always,  a  great  moral  power.  So  long  as  she 
holds  her  present  position  in  her  own  household 
and  in  society,  American  morals  are  safe.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  good  women  in  the  world, 


he  says,  but  the  good  American  woman  appar- 
ently excelleth  them  all.  From  "Anglo- Ameri- 
can s"  description  of  her,  it  would  seem  that  she 
is  a  twentieth-century  edition  of  Solomon's 
Virtuous  Woman. 

So  far  as  the  83,000,000  of  American  people 
are  concerned,  then,  the  recent  scandals  may  be 
considered  abnormal.  The  whole  American- 
press  has  pilloried  the  dishonest  millionaires. 

"We  phlegmatic  Britons  can- hardly  realize 
either  the  audacity  of  the  millionaire  'boodlers' 
or  the  vehemence  of  the  popular  indignation 
that  has  so  suddenly  overwhelmed  them.  Both 
'are,  however,  characteristically  American." 

Many  breaclies  have  been  made  even  in  cita- 
dels of  corruption  like  Tammany  Hall  ;  and  al- 
together, according  to  this  writer,  boodling  and 
grafting  of  all  kinds  have  received  a  severe  blow. 
But  the  most  serious  danger  of  all,  the  one  real- 
ly most  concerning  level-headed  Americans,  still 
remains, — the  influence  of  excessive  wealth  on 
the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. The  November  elections,  however, 
proved  that  the  American  people  were  firmly 
resolved  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  corrup- 
tionists  and  vindicate  the  honor  of  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  "The  cormorant  i&illibOAin 
gang,"  however,  still  remains. 


lEADING' ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BOSSISM    IN   ENGLISH   POLITICS. 


AMERICANS  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
thought  that  the  evils  of  political  bossisni 
»re  peculiarly  American, — something  unknown 
in  any  other  conntiy.  Foreign  writers,  especi 
illy  English  writers,  have  encouraged  this  belief 
by  their  eipressiona  of  horror  and  surprise  at 
the  revelations  made  from  time  to  time  of  our 
political  life.  We  are.  therefore,  hardly  prepared 
for  the  frank  confessions  made  in  a  current  num- 
ber of  one  of  the  Englisli  periodicals.  TJiese 
confessions  were  written  before  the  recent  gen 
eral  election,  but  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  con<ii- 
tiona  have  not  materially  changed  in  recent  years. 
"A  Candid  Candidate"  reveais  in  the  Vrand 
ilagnzine  tKo  inner  working  of  "The  Machinery 
ot  British  Elections,"  lie  strips  the  paint  and 
clothes  from  the  electoral  fetich  and  shows  how 
the  wires'  work.  He  says  that  the  two  large 
parties,  as  a"matter  of  fact,  through  their  cen- 
tral organizations  in  London,  are  controlled  and 
directed  by  some  six  or  twelve  active  and  ingen- 
ious workers,  who  may  often  take  all  their 
orders  from  one  man  This  man,  although  his 
name  is  possibly  not  known  outside  a  very  nar- 
low  circle,  exercises  an  authority  greater  than 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  writer  then  shows  how 
it  is  the  caucus,  local  and  national,  rather  than 
the  people,  who  select  the  candidates.    He  says  : 

A  liirge  majority  of  the  constltuenclen  are  eRber  not 
ricb  eaoiigh  or  not  selF-sacri Being  enough  to  provide 
their  local  organizatlous  with  BufHcient  funds  to  carry 
tbroagb  the  great  expenses  ot  a  campaign.  Take  a 
towo  with  some  Btt«ea  thousand  voters,  nearly  all  of 
Ibem  belonging  to  tbevery  poorest  classes.  Any  section 
of  them,  desirons  of  nominating  a  candidal^,  must  tind 
■boat  £125  a  year  for  registration  expenses,  £150  a  year 
tor  sn  election  agent,  some  £50  a,  year  lor  miscellaneoUN 
expenses,  and  about  £1,000  for  every  election.  Now.  a 
very  active  association  in  such  a  constituency  may  coii- 
gmtnlate  itself  on  having  done  very  well  it  it  contrives 
\o  collect  £S0  a  year.  Accordingly,  two  courses  alone 
ire  open.  Either  the  association  muHt  find  a  candidate 
•nfflciently  rich  and  enthusiastic  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
pensM,  or  else  they  must  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
WDtnl  caucus,  which  will  takeadvantageot  possessiog 
ihe  purse-strings. 


"ADVICB"    from    HEADOITARTKRS. 

When  the  secretary  of  the  local  association 
solicits  the  London  wire-pullers,  he  receives  a 
letter  of  the  following  kind  ; 

"  Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  acknowledife  the  receipt  of 
Four  letter,  and  are  prepared  to  ^ive  favorable  con- 
ildention  to  your  request  for  flnancial  assistance  at 
Ihc  coming  election,  provided  that  you  are  willing  to 
•Dpport  a  suitable  candidate.  In  the  event  of  your  not 
bating  made  any  choice  up  In  the  present,  we  beg  lo 
.nggesttburou  aboald  bearan address  by  Mr  Carpet' 


Bagger,  K.C.,  who  Is  a  stanch  party  man  and  eml 
nently  suited  to  represent  your  borough.— Yours  faith- 
fully.  J.  Tadpole." 

Reading  between  the  lines,  he  quickly  understands 
that,  unless  Mr.  Carpet-Bngger  be  adopted,  little  or  no 
fluancial  assistance  will  be  forthcoming. 

TBE   GENESIS   or   THE   CARPKT-BAdGKR. 

The  carpet-bagger  is  forthwith,  with  more  or 
less  reluctance,  adopted  by  the  local  association. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  ask.  How  is  it  that  Mr. 
Tadpole  is  so  eager  to  recommend  Mr.  Carpet- 
Bagger  ?     " 


The  secret  history  ot  the  affair  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  Mr.  Carpet-Bagger  ha.s  mode  a  fair  competency 
at  the  hnr  by  dint  uf  soporific  (liscourse.s  on  Chancery 
cases.  He  has  just  taken  silk,  und  he  llnds  his  practice 
is  dwindling  away.  A  zealous  political  friend  plays 
upon  his  ambitions  and  suggests  to  him  that  he  would 
make  an  excellent  solicitor-general.  Hehaenevertahea 
the  faintest  interest  in  politics,  buthis  experience  at  the 
bar  has  taught  him  to  prefer  the  winning  side.  So  he 
Is  easily  persuaded  to  consider  himself  a  Conservative 
or  a  Liberal,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  trots  round  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  central  agent  in  Parlia- 
ment Street  or  St.  Stephen's  Chambers. 

He  is  ushered  intoa  luxurious  office,  where,  "after 
compliments"  (as  the  Orientals  cynically  express  it),  a 
very  polite  gentleman  Inquires  insinuatingly,  "What 
sum,  my  dear  sir,  are  you  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
funds  ot  the  Central  Association  ?"  Mr.  Cnrpet-Bagger 
had  hail  no  idea  of  subscribing  anything.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  to  him  that,  though  he  Is  so  'famous  at 
the  bar,  he  is  utterly  unknown  in  political  lite;  in 
other  words,  to  pilt  it  vulgarly,  he  must  pay  bin 
footing. 

Then  a  process  of  haggling  ensues.  He  bad  been  led 
to  hope  that  the  central  office  would  nominate  htm  and 
pay  all  expenses.  The  central  office,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  its  nomination  is  a  highly  coveted  favor; 
indeed,  almost  a  marketable  commodity.  It  suggests 
that  he  should  pay  all  his  expenses  and  subscribe  £1,000 
to  the  central  lund.  Eventually  a  comppomise  is  proba- 
bly found.  Either  Mr.  CarpetBagger  provldesball  the  ' 
expenses  and  subscribes  £360,  or  he  subscribes  nothing 
and  pays  all  his  expenses,  or  he  subscribes  £800  and  the 
central  agency  pays  all  his  expenses,  as  Ihecase  maybe. 
In  any  case,  if  he  is  prepared  to  pay  i be  piper,  be  is 
foisted  upon  a  constituency  with  which  he  has  neither 
acquaintance  nor  sympathy.  As  to  his  political  opin^ 
ions,  be  is  placed  in  the  position  ot  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  on  a  basis  ol  ''No  questions  asked,"  except,  ol 
course,  the  one  question,  "Will  you  place  yourself  un- 
reservedly In  the  hands  of  the  party  whipsF'' 

The  rest  of  the  article  is  racily  written,  but  is 
more  apt  to  promote  cynicism  than  respect  for 
the  political  conscience.  If  the  practices  de 
scribed  by  ■'  A  Candid  Candidate  "  prevailed  in 
the  last  general  election,  they  were  commonly 
ignored  in  the  newspaper  reports  that  reached 
America. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  SINCE  THE 
HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

IN  the  couTBe  of  the  seven  years  following  the 
first  Hague  Conference,  writes  Professor 
Laraniach  (himself  one  of  the  members  of  the 
tribunal)  in  the  Deutsche  Hevue.  more  than  thirty 
arbitration  treaties  have  been  signed  and  ratified. 


All  the  European  powers  except  Russia  have  coQ- 
cluded  such  compacts.  Most  of- the  agreements  are  re- 
stricted Id  scope  and  time  (usually  five  years),  but  the 
Dutch-Danish  treaty  of  1904  makes  it  obligatory  to 
submit  "all  dlffereucea  and  all  quarrels  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  diplomatic  mean-i"  to  acourt  of  arbitra- 
tion. The  Swedish-Norwegian  treaty  proposes  that  the 
court  itself  be  the  umpire  as  to  whether  a  difference 
touches  the  vital  interests  of  the  state. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  the  writer  con- 
tinues, that  tlie  United  States,  whose  altitude  re- 
garding arbitration  at  the  conference,  and  more 
particularly  since,  was  so  creditable,  should,  on 
account  of  a  constitutional  conflict  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  have  failed  to  ratify 
the  seven  arbitration  treaties  which  it  had  con 
eluded. 

While  at  first  there  appeared  to  be  a  tendency 
to  allow  the  Hague  Tribunal  to  sink  into  desue- 
tude for  lack  of  occupation,  it  has  since,  tlianks  to 
the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  in 
■  defatigable  French  Senator  d'Estournelles,  stead- 
ily grown  in  significance.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  settling  disagreements  by  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion is  the  celerity  and  completeness  of  thpirdis- 
posal ;  questions  are  quickly  decided  which 
might  otherwise  drag  on  for  years  and  be  a  con- 
stant menace  to  peace.  Professor  Lamraach  con- 
cludes : 

One  of  the  moat  beneflcent  effects  which  would  result 
froth  the  regular  activity  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  would 
be  that  it  might  Ijecome  the  orgau  of  the  development 
of  a  definite  interDational  law.  Nothing  would  bett«r 
answer  the  spirit  ot  that  law — which  is  intended  to 
rule  states  and  regulate  their  mutual  concerns — than 
that  It  should  arise  out  of  the  practice  of  a  court  sum- 
moned by  the  disputants  themselves  and  lnCernatioQ- 
ally  recognized.  As  the  decisions  ot  the  English  court.'i 
have,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  become  the  ftource  of 
the  English  common  law,  the  decisions  of  a  general 
court  of  all  stales  might  liliewise  become  the  source 
of  a  law  common  to  all  stales.  More  particularly 
might  this  be  tbe  case  where  entirely  new  problems  are 
concerned,  as.  tor  InsUnce.  In  colonial  law  it  would 
seem  especially  dcting  that  colonial  diderences  should 
be  submitted  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  since  tbey  donot 
touch  tbe  essence  ot  the  power  of  the  state.  It  would 
be  particularly  Important,  in  this  connection,  to  enun- 
ciaU  generally  acknowledged  principles  regarding  the 
acquisition  of  territory  and  the  rights  and  duties  ot 
poBBession,  In  order  to  do  away  with  the  prlnclpleof  the 
balance  of  power  hitherto  prevailing,  which  leads  all 


"For  tnternatlotial  Rsconolllatlon." 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  contributes 
to  the  Revue  de  Paris  an  article  entitled  "The 
Two  Policies."  He  says  every  country  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  increase  its  naval  and  military 
forces,  and  on  every  side  the  result  must  be  dis- 
content and  the  paralysis  of  labor  and  com- 
merce. And  the  more  the  external  situation  is 
strained,  the  more  difficult  does  the  internal 
situation  become.  The  progress  of  militarism 
precipitates  socialism,  and  revolution  and  an- 
archy supersede  socialism.  Already,  however, 
several  countries  have  been  feeling  the  necessity 
of  opposing  to  the  contagion  of  militarism  a 
new  policy  of  peace,  lliis  ia  not  the  peace  of 
poets  and  philosophers,  nor  is  it  disarmament. 
On  all  sides  an  irresistible  need  for, intercourse 
between  nations  is  manifest,  and  it  is  to  meet 
this  need  for  intercommunication,  exchange,  and 
mutual  education  that  the  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Conciliation  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  has 
been  founded. 


Could  the  second  Hague  Conference  properly 
consider  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  military 
power  in  the  suppression  of  internal  revolt? 
The  opinion  of  the  well-known  Russian  monthly- 
review,  Vyestnik  Yevropi/ {St.  Petersburg),  edited 
by  the  famous  Staaulevich,  as  to  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  army  in  attempting  to  put 
down  the  present  Liberal  movement  is  as  follows : 

The  sad  events  ot  the  past  few  months  give  rise  to 
new  and  very.  Important  questions,  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  programme  ot  tbe  coming  iDtemaUonal 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  1(,  for  wars  with  (or= 
eigu  nations,  certain  limiting  rules  are  establisbedt 
should  they  not  be  -considered  as  binding  also  In  tba 
matter  ot  military  activity  in  domestic  affairs  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  quell  an  uprising  of  a  people  or  at 
attempts  to  put  an  end  to  domestic  disturbanoea  and 
commotions  r  Is  it  possible  or  proper  that  In  auoh  omm 
the  force  of  arms  should  he  used  without  any  ngula- 
tionsor  limiting  rules?  It  seems  to  us  that  lor  tUe  In 
fliction  of  internal  chastisement  there  should  alflo  ezM 
some  distinct  general  rules,  which  are  ludepeDdmt  ot 
the  arbitrariness  of  the  governmenU  Intererted fal  tbtn, 
and  which  are  subject  to  the  control  of  tin  Trhirtt  iiItII 
Ized  world.  The  Hague  Conference  would  binre  a  par- 
feet  right  to  discuss  this  question  during  ttamm^sf 
the  principles  and  customs  of  international  la^.  BortJ 
an  extension  ot  lis  functions  would  be  in  parfoot  aeoord 
not  only  with  the  general  nature  ol  this  ti 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


conterence,  but  ftlso  with  the  pnictical  IntoresU  of  tbe 
dgoatory  govemmeats.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the'in- 
Wmational  or  civil  military  operations  in  a,ny  ot  tbe 
luge  Europenn  countries  directly  or  indirectly  touch 
the  int^resta  of  the  other  powers,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  Indifferent  for  Europe  or  even  tor  humanity 

According  to  general  law,  continues  this  Rua- 
Bian  journal,  foreign  interyention  in  the  internal 
aSaiis  of  a  strange  power  is  permitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  when  the  local  government  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  control  the  disturbed  aitua- 
lion,  which  threatens  the  lives  and  property  of 
foreign  subjects,  or  which  may  overstep  the 
recognized  limits  in  quelling  .diaordera,  thus 
violating  the  principles  of  humanity.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  case  during  the  Bulgarian, 
Candian,  Armenian,  and  Macedonian  massacres 
in  Turkey,  although,  to  be  aure,  the  special 
point  of  view,  long  established  in  regard  to 
Tarkey,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  other  powers 
of  Europe.  But  this  example  shows  tliat  the 
inner  relations  and  conditions  in  foreign  coun- 
tries sometimes  enter  absolutely  into  the  com- 
petency of  international  law. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  between  the  provisions  of  tbe 
ippllestloii  ot  military  power  In  a  foreign  war  and 
against  Internal  disturbances,  there  should  exist  no  di- 
rect contradiction.  The  methods  which  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  used  against  an  external  foe  must  not  and 


cannot  l>e  applied  in  the  struggle  against  a  dissatis- 
fied or  revolting  part  of  the  population  of  the  native 
country.  It  upon  tbe  capture  of  a  hostile  city  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  Icill  peaceful  cltlzenx  and  to  destroy  private 
dwellings,  much  more  obligatory  this  prohibition  should 
be  during  the  so-called  restoration  of  order  in  any  of 
the  cities  of  the  Fatherland. 

During  the  recent  uprisings  at  Baku,  Odessa, 
and  other  cities,  however,  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  says  M.  Staaulevich,  did  not  observe  those 
general  principles  ot  military  law,  which,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  Japanese  followed  at  the  taking  of 
Port  Arthur  or  Dalny. 

The  artillery  destroyed  public  and  private  buildings, 
pretending  that  some  shots  had  Ijeen  flred  from  them. 
Rifle  volleys  were  poured  into  unarmed  citizens,  among 
them  women  and  chii<lren,  while  in  extreme  cases  it 
would  have  sufllced  to  use  cold  steel  against  the  unlaw- 
ful gathering.  The  plunder  and  jm^amy  (massacres 
ot  the  Jews)  were  often  carried  on  under  the  protection 
aqd  cover  of  the  troops.  Multitude  of  people  who  hnd 
gathered  in  private  dwellings  ware  burned  in  the  pres- 
ence ot  the  military  detachments  and  the  police.  All 
this  happened  ns  it  according  to  a  preconceived  plan, 
with  the  aim  to  annihilate  the  alleged  rebels.  In  no 
war  have  such  abuses  of  the  military  power  been  wit- 
nessed as  in  the  actions  of  our  arm^,  especially  the  Cos- 
sacks, toward  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Russian  cities 
and  villages.  No  victorloos  army  leader  has  ever  issued 
nach  threatening  orders  as  our  generals  at  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 


WHAT    MAY    THE    CZAR'S    GOVERNMENT    EXPECT    FROM" 

ITS  ARMY? 


THE  constantly  spreading  internal  disorders 
which  threaten  the  stability  of  the  exist- 
ing government  may  finally  lead  to  the  over- 
throw of  tbe  Romanovs.  The  war  which  the 
revolutionary  forces  are  now  waging  against  the 
bureaucracy  will  be  decided  largely  by  the  atti- 
tade  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  is  to  assume  in 
tbe  matter.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is 
Tery  instructive  to  read  the  authoritative  testi- 
mony of  Oeoeral  Tzerpitzkl,  commander  of  the 
tenth  Army  Corps, -on  the  morale  and  the  organ- 
iiation  of  the  army  as  demonstrated  by  the  Jap- 
inese  Wsr.  His  letter,  recently  published  in  the 
£iiM,  is,  according  to  tbe  Vyestnik  YevTopy,  a  - 
powerful  "  indictnlent  of  our  entire  military  sys- 
tem." Some  months  previously  he  had  already 
itated,  in  writing  to  the  latter  journal : 

Ton  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  whole  year  of 
nr  fidled  to  bring  to  the  fore  a  single  leader,  yet  it  is 
tnt  ptoper  to  ask  whence  such  leaders  are  to  come  in 
our  anny.'  Oenerala  do  not  drop  down  from  the  skies  \ 
UMiranarraationof  thearmj.  .  .  .  Our  army,  thanks 
lo  Os  ptevalUng  abaarS  and  perniclDUs  bureaucratic 


rlyime,  has  become  unproductive  in  this  respect ;  It 
has  ceased  to  develop  good  line  officers,  but  has  been 
producing,  ou  the  otlier  hand,  offlcers  with  whom  it  is 
iitipossible  to  achieve  military  success.  Protection  and 
favoritism  have  built  a  nest  in  our  army  in  the  shadow 
ot  the  bureaucracy.  Former  ofHcers  in  the  Imperial 
Guard  could  always  secure  important  appointments 
notwithstanding  their  physical  disability  and  mental 
incapacity. 

The  general  then  givea  a  list  of  such  persons 
assigned  to  important  positions,  '-One  old  man 
of  seventy -eight,"  he  says  further,  "who  had 
not  mounted  a  horse  for  ten  years,"  admitted  to 
General  Tzerpitzki  that  "he  never  had  the  pa- 
tience to  read  through  a  single  work  on  mili- 
tary matters."  ...  "He  was  a  mere  child  in 
his  conception  of  military  affairs,  and  re'garded 
all  his  subordinates  in  the  district  as  serfs."  .  .  . 
"  Another  one  tried  by  his  haughty  demeanor 
to  transform  all  hie  subordinates  into  slaves." 
.  .  .  The  commander  of  a  third  military  district 
was  "a  feeble  old  man,  taking  no  interest  wha^ 
soever  in  the  army.  Hia  duties  were  performed 
by  his  assistant,  a  dissipated  idler,  who  devoted 
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moBt  of  hia  time  to  flirtations  with  the  wives  of 
his  subordinates.  A  fourth  military  district. 
was  commanded  by  ao  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
was  BO  feeble  that,  in  1900,  he  inspected  the 
brigade  then  commanded  by  TzerpitaW  from  bis 
carriage.  ,  .  .  Our  army,  continues  the  general, 
has  become  a  great  aggregation  of  slaves,  tlianks 
to  the  bureaucratic  regime,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  heroes  do  not  come  from  among 
slaves. 

Military  dlMtpIine  in  our  army  haa  b«en  replaced  by 
flunkeyism.  .  .  ■  Our  army  is  ignomnt,  illiMrate,  and 
anpBtriotic. .  .  .  AllquesUonsgivea  totheolficersoren- 
ItHtedmeneliclttheaameBtereotyped answer,  "Nemogii 
tuaftj.  cannot  know).  This  answer  is  the  result  of 
Ignorance,  stupidity,  and  ahsoiiite  indifference  to  duty. 
Our  famine-stricken,  beggared,  and  oppressed  people, 
kept  in  darkness,  cannot  be  a  patriotic  people,  for  all 
Its  Interests  are  cent«red  iu  the  desire  to  secure  bread 
in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  .  .  .  since  the 
movement  for  liberation,  of  the  sixties,  has  retrogressed 
rather  than  progressed,  and  has  become  an  aggregation 
of  slaves  governed  liy  bureaucrats.  The  leaders  of  tlie 
army,  from  the  seniors  down,  were  engaged  in  acquir- 
ing fortunes  by  graft.  ...  , 

"When  one  of  the  military  hospitals  needed 
additional  funds,  amounting  to  only  three  hun- 
dred rubles  a  year,  it, took  fifteen  months  to  se- 
cure official  sanction  ;    whereas  when  General 


Kuropatkin  became  .Minister  of  War,  "a  bouse 
was  bought  for  him  after  a  few  days'  inspection, 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rubles,  and  its  animal  maintenance  cost 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  rubles.  .  .  ." 

When  the  Minister  of  War  decided  to  have  a  sum- 
mer residence  at  Yalta,  a  whole  estate  was  immediately 
rented  for  him,  and  cost  the  government  twenty-flve 
thousand  rubles  annually.  All  these  expenditures 
were  not  placed  before  the  council  of  the  war  ministry, 
and  were  not.  legally  sanctioned.  Having  decided  to 
make  excursions  on  the  Neva,  the  Minister  of  War 
purchased  for  himself,  at  the  government's  expense,  a 
steam  yacht,  which  was  likewise  maintained  at  the 
government's  expense.  With  a  salary  of  thirty-two 
thousand  rubles  a  year,  and  an  additional  allowance 
for  current  expenses.  General  Kuropatkin  ordered  the 
payment  to  himself  of  eight  thousand  rubles  annually 
for  commanding  the  military  forces  of  Finland  after 
the  latter  no  longer  existed.  ...  It  is  impossible  to 
make  progress  uiMer  such  conditions.  Why  is  it  that 
in  other  countries  cabinet  officers  live  like  private 
persons?  I  visited  Count  Caprivi  several  times.  He 
lived  with  his  sister  in  a  six-room  apartment  on  the 
third  floor,  drove  about  in  hired  cabs,  and  was  respected 
by  everybody.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  ao  poor  a 
country  as  ours,  where  half  of  the  population  almost 
starves  to  death  from  year  to  year,  the  cabinet  ofScers 
and  other  highly  placed  personages  most  live  in  Im- 
perial style  f 


THE  RECENT  DISORDERS  IN  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 


«  '  I  ''HE  storm  of  insurrection  in  Russia" 
■A  '(writes  Herman  Rosenthal  in  the  New 
York  Slaats-Zeituni))  "rages  now  also  in  my  old 
home,  on  the  banks  of  the  Duna,  and  it  will 
surely  inflict  much  injury  and  will  destroy  much 
life  ere  it  shall  have  spent  its  force.  The  Letts, 
the  aborigines  of  the  Baltic  coast,  have  possessed 
themselves  of  the  local  government  machinery 
and  have  proclaimed  a  Baltic  republic.  How 
long  this  condition  of  anarchy  is  to  prevail  in 
Livonia  and  Courland  is  known  to  the  gods 

I  well  remember  the  sturdy  race  o(  the  Letto-Slavie 
peasants.  I  grew  up  among  them,  and  came  in  intimate 
contact  with  educated  and  uneducated  Letts,  and  must 
admit  that  in  my  youth  I  always  felt  a  kindly  sym- 
pathy for  them.  I  admired  their  tenacity,  their  won- 
derful industry,  and  their  iron  will  that  permitted  them 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  slavery  which  they 
bore  for  centuries,  and  to  emerge  victorious  fr&m  under 
the  yoke  of  a  meclievai  feudal  system  which  remained 
in  force  until  comparatively  recent  times.  My  faithful 
Lettish  nurse  taught  me  in  my  childhood  her  musical 
language— the  youngest  daughter  of  Sanskrit— and  her 
beautiful,  melancholy  songs  and  fairy  tales.  The  sad 
song,  "  &cH  mene  randam«D(in«e"  (play  meadance, 
of  weeping),  used  to  move  me  to  tears,  while  her  halt- 


After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Letts  under 
the  German  knights,  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Russians,  the  author  states  that,  "notwith- 
standing all  the  reforms  of  Catherine  II.,  the 
condition  of  the  Baltic  peasants  under  Russia 
soon  became  even  worse  than  it  had  been  under 
Swedish  rule." 

It  was  only  under  Alexander  I.  (1804)  that  real  meaa- 
ures  were  introduced  for  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition, A  limit  was  placed  to  tax  impositions  upon 
them,  they  were  allowed  to  become  the  actual  owners 
of  their  property  properly  acquiftd,  and  they  were  ac- 
corded the  right  to  transmit  their  lands  to  their  beire. 
They  were,  however,  still  tied  down  to  the  soil,  (or  they 
were  forbidden  by  law  to  leave  their  homes.  The  estate- 
owner  could  still  sell  his  peasants,  but  not  without  the 
lands  to  which  they  were  sttached.  This  condition  of 
affairs  affected  unfavorably  also  the  interest  of  the 
landlords,  and  the  Esthonian  nobility  proponed  to  tha 
government  that  they  be  allowed  to  liberate  their  serfs, 
—on  condition,  however,  that  the  land  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  landlords.  Their  propositton  was  ac- 
cepted, and  new  peasant  laws  were  iHsned  on  Uaj  2^ 
1S16.  The  nobility  of  Courland  accepted  the  new  aiy 
rangement  in  18IT,  and  forced  thereby  Its  aooeptauM 
also  by  the  Llvoniau  nobility  (IS16).    The  Latttsb  pew-  ' 
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ante  have  siuoe  that  time  boagbt  back  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  laod,  althongh  they  still  remain  in  debt  ~ 
to  the  estaU-ownera  under  the  naw  mortgage  Hyateni, 
whose  adminlstratioD  Is  known  even  now  as  the  Serf 
Department.  Many  peasaute  are  thug  obliged  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  estate-owners. 

The  RuBsification  of  the  Baltic  provinces  be- 
gan in  1879  with  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
system  of  municipal  administration  of  ISTO. 
Russian  police  and  Russian  justices  of  the  peace 
came  in  1881.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Russian  government  commissi  one  re,  who  were 
given,  in  1881,  control  over  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  peasantry,  an  arrangement  which  ailected 
for  the  worse  the  already  strained  relations  be- 
tweeo  the  peasants  and  the  nobility.  The  use 
of  the  Russian  language  was  made  obligatory  in 
school  instruction,  exception  being  made  only  in 
favor  of  religious  instruction.  The  German  uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  was  made  Russian,  and  was  re- 
named Yuryev  ;  the  Riga  polytechnic  school  was 
also  Russified,  and  Diinaburg  is  now  called 
Dvinsk.     Mr.  Rosenthal  continues  : 

It  was  in  1882,  during  my  prolonged  visit  wtth  rela- 
tives in  Mitau,  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of  the  first  Iiettlsh  weekly,  Laatwetka  A^uHseg. 
He  was  known  as  Pastor  Schoultz  .  .  ,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  spiritual  emancipator  of  theliettB.  Julius 
Eckardt,  the  editor  at  that  time  of  the  Htgaache  Zel- 
tung,  had  already  published  sAme  of  my  prose  sketches, 
and  since  bis  paper  accepted  □□  poems  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  occasional  odes  of  an  official  character),  he 
referred  me  to  the  pastor,  who  was  also  owner  and  edi- 
tor of  a  German  weekly  publication,  BUttterfaritadt 
und  LMnd.  My  flrstpoem  appeared  there,  and  although 
I  scarcely  recojpilEed  it  after  the  revision  that  it  had 
undergone,  I  was  still  proud  of  it  and  grateful  to  the 
pastor.  It  waa  from  him  that  I  first  learned  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lett  literature.  To-day  there  exist  numer- 
ous periodicals,  novels,  dramas,  and  various  scientific 
Torks  iu  the  Lett  langiuige,  and  there  are  even  Lettish 
theaters,  cliibe,  and  learned  societies.  I  know  ol  Lett- 
ish translations  of  Schiller's  dramas,  of  Shakespeare's 
"orks,  etc.,  and  have  met  here  in  New  York  correspond- 
ents and  editors  of  Lettish  newspapers.  Lettish  period- 
icals are  published  also  In  the  United  States,  and  there 
etist  there  Lettish  worklugtneu's  and  other  associa- 

While.it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
(onnders  of  this  Lettish  literature  were  really 
Germans,  and  that  the  German  school  and  the 
Protestant  church  have  contributed  much  toward 
llie  education  and  the  uplifting  of  the  Lettish 
people,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  Baltic  Ger- 
mans did  not  leam  how  to  Germanize  the  Letts. 
^Vbile  preaching  to  them  in  the  church  and 
uevspapers  the  need  of  obedience  to  their  mas. 
I^rs,  they  never  accorded  to  them  the  kindnesa 
and  justice  to  which  they  were  entitled.  As  a 
result  of  this  najaat  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  GemuQ  population,  the  contempt  for  the  peas- 


ants on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  economic 
and  agrarian  depression,  there  arose  in  the  seven- 
ties the  dangerous  feeling  of  nationalism. 

The  respoDsibiiityot  the  present  uprising  rests,  there- 
fore, upon  the  German  estate-owners,  as  well  as  on  the 
corrupt  Russian  government  olBcials.  Both  helpM  to 
feed  for  many  years  the  class  hatred  and  aided  thereby 
the  reactionary  Panslavist  policy  of  Pobyedonostzev. 
The  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Russian  officials  and  of  the 
German- Russian  nobles,  which  knew  no  limit,  have 
imbittered  the  Letts  and  have  conjured  up  the  present 
state  of  anarchy.  Wide-reaching  reforms  in  all  the 
directions  noted  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
again  peaceful  government  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
But  a  Baltic-Lettish  republic  cannot  as  yet  be  estab- 
lished. The  liberation  of  the  Letts  will  be  accora- 
pllshed  only  with  the  liberation  of  all  Russia. 

While  the  Russian  nobility  has  contributed 
much  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, while  its  members  may  be  found  in  the  vari- 
ous progressive  groups  of  the  Russian  movement 
for  liberation,  the  German- Russian  nobility  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  have  frequently  acted  as 
th* instruments  for  the  reactionary  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, without  having  contributed  anything 
to  the  progress  of  their  country. 

It  would  be  BUfllcient  to  mention  Plebve,  a  spy  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  minister,  or  Governor-General 
von  Drenthe,  of  whose  Inhuman  behavior  during  the 
anti-Jewish  excesses  In  Kiev,  in  1881,  I  was  a  personal 
witness.  I  came  to  bim  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
ask  him  to  suppress  the  destructive  fury  of  the  moha. 
With  the  large  armed  force  at  his  command,  he  could 
have  accomplished  that  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  But 
he  replied  to  us  that  he  did  not  propose  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers  to  save  the  Jews,  and  threatened  us, 
If  we  made  further  representations,  to  send  us  to  Siberia 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  accomplices  In  the  recent 
massacres  were  also  of  Baltic-German  extraction.  Gen- 
erals von  Kaulbars  and  von  Kingenberg.  There  was 
one  commendable  exception  in  18S1,  and  that  was  Count 
Todleben,  Governor-General  of  Wilna.  The  hero  of 
Sevastopol  and  Plevna  replied  to  Ignatiev,  when  the 
latter  requested  him  to  start  anti-Jewish  riots,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  the  Czar's  subjects,  and  not  to 
ruin  them.  And,  in  fact,  no  anti-Jewish  outbreaks 
ever  occurred  iu  Ins  district. 

The  Baltic  Revolt  from  a  German  Point  Of 
View. 

The  T&rmer,  the  illustrated  review  of  Stutt- 
gart, comments  editorially  on  the  upheaval  in 
the  Baltic  governments.  Alexander  11.,  says 
the  writer,  waa  the  only  Russian  ruler  who 
knew  how  tO  value  the  service  of  the  Baltic 
Germans  in  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland. 
What  has  become  of  these  prospering  terri- 
tories since  Russian  functionaries  are  in  the 
ascendency  ? 

Lettish  robbers  and  incendiaries  invade  the  land, 
tear  the  German  pastors  from  their  pulpits,  profane  the 
churches,  rob  their  treaaory,  and  murder  the  landlords. 
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ThiH  is  the  tbau'ks  tor  what  the  German  Baltic  nobility 
has  done  for  this  people.  Long  before  slavery  was  abol 
labed  in  Russia  the  Lettish  peasants  were  Ir£ed  by  the 
very  clastt  which  tbey  now  persecute.  Mortever,  aware 
of  the  tact  that  more  freedom  would  not  bring  about 
improvemeDt,  tbe  German  landed  claiis  granted  their 
former  serfs  the  means  for  acquisition  of  lands  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  descendants  of  these 
Letts  have  thus  oftentimes  become  more  well-to-do 
than  the  descendants  of  their  former  lords.  Political 
ecouomtsts  consider  this  case  as  the, unique  proceeding 
of  a  privileged  class,  renouncing  its  own  rights  out  of 
mere  reason  of  humanity. 

In  concluding  the  magazine  points  out  that 
BO  political  significance  should  be  attributed  to 
the  upheaval  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  It  is  mere 
injustice  to  make  some  German  nobles  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  the  peasaots.     Socialistic 


agitation  and  the  genuine  Russian  administrators 

are  to  be  blamed,  in  the  first  place. 

The  Liberal  weekly  Hilfe  (Berlin)  also  dis- 
cuBses  the  situation,  demanding  speedy  financial 
aid  for  the  persecuted  Germans.  Just  aa  the' 
fate  of  the  Jews  has  aroused  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  the  distress  of  the  Baltic  Germans 
should  induce  the  same  material  aid  granted  the 
former.  Under  the  leadership  of  Profeaaoi'S  Har- 
nack  and  von  Bergmann,  both  hailing  from  these 
provinces,  an  auxiliary  committee  is  already  in 
existence.  The  nnpopularity  of  the  German  no- 
bility, partly  responsible  for  the 'outbreaks  and 
now  suffering  a  just  retribution,  should  not  pre- 
vent the  succor  of  many  innocent  victims.  The 
magazine  thinks  that  the  fault  is  more  with  the 
preceding  than  with  the  present  generation. 


THE  REVOLUTION   IN  FINLAND. 


WITHOUT  firing  a  shot,  without  shedding  a 
drop  of  blood,  the  Finns  have  recon- 
quered Finland.  In  an  article  contributed  to 
the  Ny  Aarkundreile  (of  .Copenhagen),  tbe  Dan- 
ish publicist,  Ivar  Borendson,  reviews  the  peace- 
able restoration  of  Finland's  constitutional  rights. 
After  the  rejection  of  the  national  petitions  to 
the  Czar  protesting  against  the  manifcBto  of 
1899,  the  Finns  seemed  to  resign  themselves  to 
their  fate.  "  The  veneer  of  Russianization  has 
now  been  brushed  off  in  a  single  week."  At 
the  head  of  the'upheaval  without  a  name  heralded 
abroad  we  may  mention  Eugene  Schaumann. 
The  assassirialion  of  General  Bobrikov,  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1904,  was  realty  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  which  ended   in   tbe   manifesto   of 


November  4,  1905,  restoring  Finland's  former 
privileges.  The  writer  thus  reviews  the  situa- 
tion : 

The  weapon  used  for  the  purpose  of  paralfB^g  Uw 
government  was  the  general  strike.  It  may  bo  quo- 
tioued  to  which  class  belongs  the  chief  part  of  honor  In 
tbie  struggle.  A  marvelous  unity  characterised  the 
whole  movemeDt.  While  post,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
traffic  was  stopped  the  entire  light  supply  was  cut  off. 
The  strike  extended  even  Into  the  private  kitchen,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  hastened  the  depaitore 
of  the  Russian  ofBcials.  In  the  meantime  the  question 
was  not  only  should  Russian  guns  be  directed  on  Hel- 
singf  ora,  but  also  should  personal  safoty  be  maintained. 
That  BO  tew  transgressions  of  the  law  ooenrMd  with  tlw 
whole  police  force  on  strike  Is  a  splendid  twtlmonjr  for 
the  Finnish  people.  The  revolution  In  Finland  rtanda 
hence  as  an  unparalleled  example  of  a  popnlarnplMaval, 
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a  CAaiabt.  fatbiotio 


proTiDg  the  Iromeiwe  elastic  power  of  national  <: 


The  lessons  whicli  Finland  has  learned  .dur- 
ing tlie  time  of  Russian  oppression  are  manifold. 
Before  the  Russianization,  Fialand  possessed  a 
dean  administration,  with  honest  judges  and 
other  functionaries,  the  official  language  of  vhich 
was  either  Finnish  or  Swedish,  the  latter  pre- 
iloininatiDg  in  the  cities,  the  former  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  Six  and  one-half  years  later  there 
is  a  corrapt  and  lawless  government,  with  Rus- 
sian as  the  sole  language.  Mutual  confidence  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  law,  which  has  been  lost 
during  this  period,  cannot  be  restored  at  once. 
The  imperial  manifesto,  announcing  the  return 
to  the  former  itatita  quo,  is  but  a  formal  thing. 
The  Finns  realize  full  well  that  the  solemn  ukase 
only  means  that  the  Russianization  of  Finland 
must  be  suspended  for  the  time  being.  Whether 
it  is  going  to  be  tried  once  more,  depends  on  the 


conditfon  of  things  in  Russia.  Finnish  coopera- 
tion with  the  liberal  movement  in  Russia  must 
therefore  be  continued.  While  the  liberal  classes 
in  the  empire  value  the  moral  support  of  the 
bloodless  victory  in  Finland,  the  country  sees 
the  guarantee  of  its  privileges  only  in  a  const!- 
tntional  Russia. 

The  Social  Tidskrijl  (Stockholm)  comments 
editorially  on  the  situation  in  Finland.  The 
Swedish  review,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
unexpected  resignation  of  Prince  Obolensky, 
the  Govern  or- General,  followed  by  that  of  the 
whole  Senate,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Finland 
has  gained  more  by  the  recent  manifesto  than 
she  lost  in  1899.  The  assurance  of  a  free  press, 
and  a  Senate  made  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  opens  a  wider  range  of  liberty 
than  Finland  ever  possessed  heretofore.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  seen  if  the  Finnish  people  are 
equal  to  their  opportunity. 


GERMANY'S  STAKE  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 


WRITING  in  the  Hilfe  (Berlin),  the  well- 
known  politician,  Herr  F.  Naumann, 
analyzes  its  consequences  for  the  German  nation 
of  Russia's  social  disorder.  That  which  distin- 
gaishes  the  present  from  former  revolutions  is 
Che  fact,  that  we  are  more  fully  informed  than 
they  as  to  occurrences  in  the  revolting  country. 
A  multitude  of  details  transmitted  by  telegraph 
enable  people  everywhere  closely  to  follow  this 
lost  great  Enropean  struggle  for  deliverance 
from  absolutism.     Herr  Naumann  continues  : 

Germuij  Is  parhapa  the  couutr;  most  vitall^f  Inter- 
Mted  in  this  oonlUct.    Its  eoonomlcal  and  political  lite 


ia  closely  linked  with  that  o(  Russia.  How  mnoh  ths 
lood  market  depends  on  imports  from  Russia  can  btt 
seen  from  the  following.  flKures.  GermaDy  received 
from  Russia  In  1904  (in  marks):  Wheat,  131,000^000; 
barley,  102,000,000  ;  rye,  46,000,000 ;  eggb,  U,000,000 ;  bran, 
46,000,000 ;  butter,  21,000,000 ;  cattle,  30,000,000 ;  other  food 
enbBtanceB,4O,0DO,0Oa,— making  a  total  of  480,000,000  of  , 
marks  (abont  (113,000,000).  If  the  Russian  export  should 
ceaae  forthe  time  being,  ouacconnt  of  internal  dtBtnrb- 
ances,  German  economical  life  wonld  be  ■erloiuly 
affected.  Moreover,  there  are  two  other  poSBibllitles  to 
be  conBidered.  A  temporary  suspension  of  the  Interest 
payment  by  the  government  wonld  relieve  the  Russian 
peasant  from  selling  his  goods  in  order  to  get  the 
money  for  the  heavy  taxes,  and  the  new  govenimeiit  . 
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would  preter  to  use  the  food  in  the  country  Instead  of 
delivering  it  abroad.  Minister-Presiileat  Witte,  vctao 
brought  about  the  present  larift  regulations,  will  no 
doubt  keep  the  sameaslongas  hereuiaiD^atthebead  of 
the  government,  but  they  will  no  longer  be  safeguarded 
when  he  is  removed.  The  main  articles  exported  from 
Germany  to  Russia  are  the  following  (in  marks):  Hard- 
ware, 28,000,000  i  machinery,  27,000,000;  cotton,  15,000,000  ; 
raw  hides,  13,000,000  ;  silverware,  10,000,000 ;  leather 
goods,  16,000,000 ;  books,  8,000,000,— representing  a  total 
value  of  46,000,000  of  marks  (l!39,000,000).  Russia  can 
use  four  times  the  quantity  of  machinery  and  rnw 
material  if  she  obtHins  an  orderly  administration,  but 
if  she  falls  back  into  barbarism,  she  will  not  even  be 
able  to  use  the  present  small  portion.  Under  a  liberal 
government,  in  Russia,  Germans  can  expect  a  large  in- 
crease in  orders. 

The  primary  and  moat  important  political 
question  affecting  Germany  in  her  relations  with: 
Russia  is  that  of  the  Poles.  "Will  lliey  secede 
irom  Russia  ?  Tlie  Polish  question  is  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  central  Europe.  The  unpleasant 
situation  of  Prussia's  Polish  subjects  is  evident 
when  the  Polish  state  becomes  a  reality. 

The  check  which  Germany's  military  power  will  ex- 
ercise is  not  sufficient  to  ease  the  situation.  The  proc- 
lamation of  an  independent  state  by  the  Austrian  Poles 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Russian  revolutionary  move- 
ment may  cause  Austria  to  fall  to  pieces.  Cracow  and 
Budapest  in  revolt  at  the  same  time  is  not  an  impossi- 
bility, and  it  is  this  which  fills  Germany  with  uneasi- 
ness in  view  of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Furthermore,  while  the  military  humiliation 
of  the  Czar'a  power  on  lantl  was  an  advantage 
to  Germany,  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet 
would  mean  tliat  the  Kaiser  would  be  left  alone 
in  case  of  a  conflict  with  England.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  English,  are 
expecting  tlie  moment  when  the  Czar  will  cease 
to  be  a  great  power.  The  collapse  of  Russian 
absolutism  isolates  Germany  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  of  Turkey. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  Is  the  moral  influence  which 
the  RuFwian  revolution  exercised  on  the  political  evolu- 
tion in  Germany.  Up  to  date-  it  has  strengthened  so- 
cialism, but  from  the  moment  it  proceeds  to  violent 
measures  the  cause  of  reoction^is  furthered.  A  consti- 
tutional Russia  will  have  the  double  effect  of  an  In- 
creased export  and  a  decided  strengthening  of  German 
liberalism. 

Qermany's  Case  Against  the  Poles. 

The  case  for  the  Poles  against  the  Russians 
.  and 'the  Germans  has  been  presented  in  these 
pages  several  times  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  the  German  side 
of  the  campaign  against  the  Poles  in  Prussia, 
and,  as  this  is  vigorously  done  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Turmer,  the  illustrated  re- 
view of  Stuttgart,  by  Dr.  Franz  Guntram  Schult- 
•bflia,  of  Poses,  we  give  it  for  wlut  it  porporta 


to  be.     Thethree  million  Poles  living  under  the 

German  flag,  says  Dr.  Schultheis,  would  not  be 
feared  in  themselves.  They  are,  however,  backed 
up  by  their  fellow-countrymen  in  adjoining  Rus- 
sia and  Austria.  The  Russian  Poles,  who  num- 
ber eight  millions,  the  Austrian  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  three  millions,  and  the  German  Poles, 
who  number  a  little  more  than  three  millions, — 
a  total  of  fourteen  millions, — by  their  linguistic 
solidarity,  make  practically  one  nation.  The 
political  boundaries  separating  them  on  the  map 
of  Europe  are  merely  colored  lines  on  Greater 
Poland,  "  The  chief  conservers  of  national  senti- 
ment are  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the 
women.  At  the  head  of  the.  movement  for  a 
free  Poland,  these  cJasseB  are  not  content  with 
anytliing  less  than  the  re  establishment  of  the 
old  kingdom."  Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland, 
this  writer  says,  is  tbe  hotbed  of  nationalist  agi- 
tation. 

It  Is  the  Polish  Piedmont,  the  country  in  which  all 
the  threads  of  conspiracy  center.  This  is,  thanks  to  the 
wise  diplomacy  of  the  Galician  landed  aristocracy,  the 
sczlaczta.  The  National  League,  the  headquarters  of 
which  is  in  the  Rnssian  Vistula  district,  is  next  in 
importance.  The  expenses  of  these  organizations  are 
borne  by  a  national  treasury,  which  was  begun  in  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  The  money  la  t«  be  used 
in  the  interest  of  armed  resistance  against  the  oppress- 
ing governments:  That  violent  resistance  is  advocated 
is  obvious  from  a.notice  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
revolutionary  organ  Polak,  which  says:  "Up  to  the 
present  date,  every  adult  Pole  has  learned  the  use  of 
arms  by  serving  in  foreign  armies.  The  uniform  drill 
now  commanded  in  foreign  language  should  be  admin- 
istered in  the  Polish  tongue.  This  would  greatly  facil 
itate  the  mobilization  of  a  Polish  army  at  the  oppor- 


Tlie  writer  of  this  article  then  refers  to  the 
number,  spirit,  and  patriotic  aspirations  of  the 
Poles  in  the  United  States,  whom  he  accuses  of 
drilling  in  "  large,  armed  bodies  "  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  emergency.  This  last  statement  will 
be  a  surprise  to  most  Americans,  and  probably 
to  the  American  Poles  themselves.  A  large 
secret  organination  of  Poles  all  over  the  world, 
this  writer  continues, — particularly  in  Europe 
and  America, — is  working  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  This,  be  says,  is 
the  Polish  peril,  ijecause  it  entails  not  only  the 
reestablisliment  of  ancient  Poland,  but  the  tear- 
ing away  from  Germany  of  her  whole  province 
of  Posen. 

Germany  must  he  on  her  guard.  Bismarck  onc«  de- 
clared that  the  Poles  put  poetry  into  politics  and  politics 
Into  poetry.  Bismarck  was  right.  He  also  realized  that 
the  Poles  hai«d  tlie  Germans.  Even  In  that  excellent 
novel  of  SienklewicE,  the  "Cruaoders,"  hatred  bt  every- 
thing Qermaii  is  the  keynote.  The  recent  defeat  of 
da  In  Uie  Far  Beat  has,  of  ooune,  awakened  bope  in 
n         ,  and  tliefDaioa  batman  Qermanj  and  JBpi^aikl 
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has  been  another  cause  for  Polish  jubilation.    Germany  clared,  have  these  more  coDapfcuoiuly  than  the  men  of 

is  considered  the  arch-enemy  of  Poland,  and  only  att«r  any  other  nation,  and  they  are  mainly  reeponsiblii  for 

there  has  been  a  German  Mukden  and  Tsushima  will  Polish  dissension  and  vanity. 
the  Polish  people  hreathe  freely. 

Dr.  ScliulUieis  believes  that  tlie  reeatablisli-  In  coaclusion,  Dr.  Schultheis  declares  that 
ment  of  the  old  Polish  kingdom,  extending  from  there  is  no  euch  thing  aa  German  hatred  for  the 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  possibility  of  Poles.  '  From  every  human  and  moral  atand- 
the  future.  Galicia  (Austrian  Poland),  he  be-  Point,  the  Polish  people,— particularly  the  mid- 
lievea,  even  to-day  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  ""e  and  lower  classes,— he  declares,  are  worthy 
future  state,  as  Piedpiont  did  for  Italy.  The  of  all  respeet  for  their  diligence  and  honesty, 
granting  of  autonomy  to  the  Russian  Poles  is  by  The  patriotism  of  the  Polish  women,  also,  can- 
no  means  an  impossibility.  This  would  possibly  »o''  '^^  overestimated.  They  are,  however,  a 
be  followed  by  the  assiinilation  of  the  two  au-  peril  to  Germany, 
lonomous  parties.  ^.j,^  Ag^t  must  he  continued,-not  to  annihilate  the 

The  combination  o(  these  into  an  independent  Polish  nationality  of  Germany's  Polish  citizen,  hut  to  stop  the 

state  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  improbable ;  but  it  Is  sure  conspiracy  with  their  fellow-countrymen  beyond  the 

that  the  new  Btate  would  be  more  short-lived  than  the  German  boundary  against  Germany.    Their  fate  may 

old  one,  which  failed  because  of  the  incapacity  of  the  seem  tragic  to  the. Poles,  but  it  is  no  more  so  than  is 

people.    A  War^iaw  daily  recently  offered  a  prize  for  tbe  that  of  the  Germans  in  Hungarian  Siebenburgeo,  who, 

best  aasvcer  to  the  following  question,  "  What  is  the  while  maintaining  their  natlotiality,  remain  faithful  to 

Ehief  fault  of  the  Polish  people,  and  what  is  its  rem-  the  Magyar  state.    Moreover,  as  the  Poles  are  unable 

rdy  ?''    A  certAin  Dr.  Trezebisz  won  the  prize,  and  his  to  form  an  independent  state  of  justice,  law,  and  order, 

essay  staled  that  tbe  faults  of  the  Poles  are  legion,  but  they  ought  lo  consider  it  a  blessing  that  history  has 

nt  the  bottom  of  them  all  is  the  abnormal  development  tied  some  of  them  to  Prussia.    Tbe  use  of  the  two  lan- 

of  the  feminine  characteristics.    The  Polish  men,  he  de-  guoges  vrill,  in  the  long  run,  be  to  their  advantage. 


german  diplomacy  from  a  french  and  a  spanish 
standpoint: 

DIPLOMACY,  according  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
is  not  science,  but  an  art.  His  great  aim 
was  to  convince  the  world  that  German  leader- 
ship in  Europe  was  better  than  a  French,  or  a 
Uuasian.  or  an  English  leadership,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Reuite 
(A.  von  Brauer)  that  the  past  century  showed 
this  ideal  to  bo  the  right  one.  The  twenty-four 
j-fars  of  German  leadership,  he  says,  were  about 
[lie  happiest  of  tbe  century,  both  for  Germany 
and  the  other  European  states. 

Bismarck  desired  that  his  policy  should  al- 
ways be  honorable  and  straightforward.  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  al- 
ready mentioned,  proceeds  to  characterize  it  as  a 
policy  of  moderation,  caution,  and  practical  ne- 
cessity, and  mentions  as  Bismarckian  maxims  the 
wailing  for  the  right  moment,  the  adoption  of  no 
lialf  measures,  letting  no  opportunities  be  lost, 
and  allowing  no  grudges  to  be  entertained 
against  other  statesmen,  or  sympathies  or  antipa- 
lilies  toward  individual  states.  The  Chancellor's 
foreign  policy,  concludes  Herr  von  Brauer, 
was  undoubtedly  more  brilliant  before  and 
(Inring  the  Franco-German  War  than  it  was 
in  the  years  which  followed,  but  in  his  later 
years  the  great  Bismarck's  statecraft  became 
lechuiooUj  more  perfect  as  his  task  became 
more  difflooU. 
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"Diplomatic  Naurasthanla." 

That  brilliant  French  writer,  M.  Alexandre 
Ular  (in  an  article  on  German  diplomacy  in  La 
Bevue),  naturally  begins  with  some  observations 
on  the  Bismarckian  system,  adding  that  unfor- 
tunately for  Germany  the  utility  of  this  method 
disappeared  with  Bismarck  himself.  This,  how- 
ever, was  mere  coincidence.  The  conditions  for 
which  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy  was  created 
had  ceased  to  exist, — that  is  to  say,  (he  military 
hegemony  of  the  Hohenzollerns  was  at  an  end. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Bismarckian  diplomacy, 
continues  M.  Ular,  could  not  easily  be  exorcised, 
and  as  the  method  of  Bismarck  permitted  to  the 
diplomatists  a  somewhat  military  attitude,  Ger- 
many was  not  represented  so  much  as  German 
prestige.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  other  tradi- 
tions, and  hence,  for  t!ie  last  fifteen  years,  the 
foreign  policy  of  Gerniany  has  been  conducted 
by  men  with  all  the  qualities  for  making  peace 
with  a  vanquished  foe,  but  without  any  of  the 
essential  qualities  to  negotiate  victories  without 
war.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  apparent  enig- 
matical character  of  Germany's  international 
policy. 

But  this  diplomatic  neurasthenia  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  psychology  of  the  Kaiser.  His 
plans  of  international  action  show  marvelous 
continuity  ;  but  excelient  as  they  are  from  the 
German  point  of  view,  they  are  frequently  spoiled 
because  the  indispensable  instrument  to  execute 
them  is  defective.  He  resembles  an  inventor 
without  the  means  to  carry  out  his  idea,  a  genial 
financier  without  a  farthing,  a  Fagaoini  without 
a  violin. 


THE   KAtSEB  J 


A    DlfLOUATIST. 


Another  reason  for  Germany's  failures  in  di- 
plomacy is  that. the  Kaiser  himself  takes  the  ac- 
tual direction  of  foreign  affairs,  assuming  legis- 
lative and  executive  powers  at  the  same  time. 
That  he  has  many  brilliant  ideas  cannot  be  de- 
nied, but  he  does  not  know  how  to  carry  them 
out,  and  he  is  aware  of  his  lack  of  Huccess,  but 
not  of  the  causes  of  his  failure.  He  uses  his 
Bismarckism  against  the  other  great  powers  as 
Don  Quixote  used  his  lance  against  windmills. 
Diplomacy  is  not  his  mStier,  but  in  the  railitary 
Bismarck  epoch  his  schemes  would  have  become 
masterpieces. 

If  not  to  the  Kaiser  or  to  the  German  diplo- 
matists, to  whom  then  does  Germany  owe  her  re- 
cent expansion  ?  To  the  inferior  pe'vsonnei  repre- 
senting the  empire  abroad, — consuls,  commercial 
agents,  and  all  who  exercise  practical  diplomacy, 
representing  Germany  and  not  the  Kaiser's  ideas, 
and  defending  the  interests  of  ■Germans,  and 
not  the  aspirations  of  a  government  separated 


from  the  people  by  aristocratic  conditions.  It 
is  these  semi-diplomatists  who  have  expanded 
Germany,  often  in  spite  of  "high diplomacy." 

HDRVIVAL  OP   THB    ONFIT. 

Then  there  is  the  fatal  tradition  that  the  Eo- 
benzollerns  in  foreign  capitals  must  not  be  rep-  . 
resented  by  men  who  have  nothing  but  brains 
to  recommfend  them.  Aa  the  noblest  and  wealth- 
iest are  selected  to  fill  these  posts,  the  choice  is 
necessarily  limited  ;  and  as  these  men  are  sure 
of  their  posts,  they  disdain  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  show  themselves  competent. 

.  M.  Ular  returns  to  the  Moroccan  affair,  which, 
he  says,  synthesizes  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
the  defects  and  the  good  sides  of  the  Kaiser's 
diplomacy  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  advises  the  Kai- 
ser to  procure  a  few  English  diplomatists  or 
give  up  conceiving  great  schemes. 

Oermany  &nd  Macedonia. 

Writing  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Victor 
B^rard  discusses  Ksiser  Wilhelm's  policy  in 
Macedonia.     He  says,  in  substance  : 

Whatever  may  be  the  sorrows  of  the  hour  and  the 
dangers  of  to-morrow,  the  year  1905  will  not  cloee  with- 
out having  accompllsbed  great  things  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  In  history,  perhaps,  it  will  take  Its  place 
among  the  new  eras,  along  with  1T88  and  IStS.  Before 
its  close  It  gives  as  in  a  final  tableau  the  fleets  of  En- 
rope  advancing  against  Abdul  Hamid,  the  ships  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  except  those  of  William  II.  Nothing 
could  symbolize  better,  I  believe,  the  changes  piodnced 
by  the  year  1905.  Superior,  and,  bo  M  speak,  supremely 
aaperior,  are  the  people  of  the  HohetiEollem.  All  the 
rest  are  inferior,  hut  In  various  degrees  ;  for  from  the 
negro  of  colonial  torture,  and  the  yellow  race  for  eeo- 
nomic  penetration,  to  the  HoheDEollem  representing 
God,  the  white  men  and  the  white  Dationa  represent 
different  degrees  of  ignominy,  honor,  or  splendor,  ao- 
cordlng  to  the  amount  of  hostility,  good- will,  or  servility 
which  they  have  shown  to  the  master.  The  Slavs  occupy 
a  low  position  In  his  esteem,  because  they  have  always 
produced  the  most  valiant  enemies,  or  the  least  re- 
signed victims  of  the  Eohenzollem.  To  despise  the 
Slav,  to  rob  hitn,  to  oppress  him,  never  to  come  to  his 
aid,  but  to  excite  aud  arm  his  enemies.  Is  the  lesson 
which  has  been  taught  in  Pesth  by  Berlin.  As  a  reaolt' 
of  the  cooibinatluQ  of  Turkey,  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
Germflny,  the  most  visible  result  is  the  mln  of  Mace- 
donia ;  but  there  is  also  another  result  equally  clear,— 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  Prussian  finan- 
ciers and  raerchauts. 

German  Diplomacy  In  Morocco. 

In  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  M.  Rdne  Finon, 
in  discussing  the  Morocco  conference,  asks, — 

Who  Is  to' undertake  the  reforms  In  Moroccof  The 
only  reasonable  solution,  he  says,  ia  that  France  be  fn- 
trusted  with  the  direction  or  the  execution'  of  Uiem. 
The  programme  of  reforms  Is  intematlonal,  but  the 
carrying  out  of  the  reforms  cannot  be  iuternatlonaL 
On  Germany  alone  depends  the  suooess  or  Ute  fi " 


lefallareo^ 
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the  confereace ;  ndtber  Eoglaiid,  dot  Spafn,  nor  Italy, 
nor  RnseU  will  oppoae  the  just  demaada  of  the  French, 
uid  jf  Germanr  will  only  permit  France  to  superintend 
the  reforms,  the  saccess  of  the  coDference  will  be  aa- 

Prom  th'«  Spanish  Viewpoint. 
The  political  editor  of  the  Revlsla  Confempo- 
rdnea  (Madrid)  Bees  only  disaster  ahead  of  Em- 
peror William.     He  asks : 

If  Napoleon,  the  first  captain  of  hfs  age,  the  elec- 
triflerof  his  army,  the  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  at  last  conquered  when  he  attempted  to  set  himself 
against  all  £arope,  that  he  bad  almost  dominated,  what 
will  become  of  the  nenroticEmperojt  William,  whoseelts 
to  brave  the  whole  worid  f  The  prophecy  is  not  difficult. 
The  fnct  is,  the  world  is  passing .  through  one  of  its 
critical  periods,  in'splte  of  hearing  everywhere  the  word, 
Peace.  In  essence,  the  sit.uatlon  is  this :  Germany,  hav- 
ing created  an  army,  desires  to  form  a  nary,  and  this 
work  should  be  completed  next  year,  making  her  in 


conseqaeneeanavalpowerof  theBrst  rank.  The  enemy 
of  this  Intention  is  England,  who,  with  more  shtpe,  has 

not  nnch  fine  ones  aa  Germany,  and  it  is  to  her  interMta 
to  hinder  this  work.  Bat,  working  prudently,  as  always, 
she  does  not  let  her  annoyance  be  perceived,  and  mean- 
while goes  on  making  friends— with  France,  Russia,  J^ 
pan,  the  United  States,  Portugal,  and.  It  she  can,  Spain. 
Thus,  if  the  conSict  comes,  she  will  have  her  Immense 
fleet  all  protected  and  ready.  Perceiving  this  plan,  and 
seeing  the  Triple  Alliance  indeed  dissolved,  Giermany 
turns  her  eyes  toward  all  the  nations,  and  like  a  co- 
quette, now  caresses,  now  imposes,  upon  her  dralred 
friends.  From  this,  Tangiers  and  the  intraslon  Into 
Morocco  1  and  from  this,  the  advice  to  the  Czar  and  the 
difflcnlties  with  France ;  and  from  this— everything. 
Nevertheless,  she  (eels  her  isolation.  France  neither 
breaks  oil  nor  joins  with  her,  Russia  does  not  decide, 
Austria  disintegrates,  Italy  withdraws.  Whether  the 
shock  comes  soon  or  late,  one  may  repeat  that  prophecy 
is  not  difficult :  neither  Charlemagne  nor  Frederick  II. 
could  conserve  German  unity.  How  is  an  unbalanced 
and  inflnu  William  going  to  do  it? 


IS  A  FRANCO-JAPANESE  ENTENTE  POSSIBLE? 


"  pOK  *■•'*  sake  of  univerBal  peace,  enlight- 
r  enment,  liberty,  and  progress,  it  is  to ' 
be  profoundly  regretted  that  Prance,  estranging 
Japan,  an  ardent  admirer  of  her  civilization, 
sliould  befriend  Russia,  whose  political  ideas, 
culture,  and  emotional  life  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  the  French  nation,  and  whose  enmity, 
created  against  their  present  ally  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  haa  been  repeatedly  en- 
hanced during  the  reigns  of  Louis  Fhilippe  and 
Napoleon  III." 

With  these  sentences  Mr.  Y.  Takekoshi  be* 
fnns  his  article  entitled  "  Is  a  Franco-Japanese 
Entente  Possible?"  in  the  Taijo  (Tokio).  If 
(here  be  any  nation  resembling  the  French, 
that  nation,  Mr.  Takekoshi  believes  to  be  the 
Japanese.  Be  elaborates  his  idea  by  compar- 
ieon' : 

RoBaians,  hearing  our  language  spoken,  exclaim, 
"How  soft  and  enphonioussonndsthe  French  language 
Dt  the  Orient  I"  Englishmen,  noticing  the  Japanese 
rrariog  for  novelties,  observe  ironically,  "The  Japa- 
nese nation  Is  the  French  of  the  far  East."  As  France 
is  regarded  by  her  European  neighbors  as  a  "  laboratory 
Hi  noveltiett,"  so  is  Japan  a  laboratory  of  new  ideas  and 
iastitutions  in  the  Orient.  As  the  republic  on  the  Con< 
linent  wiped  out  the  old  rigtme  in  a  short  period  of 
revolution,  so  did  the  insular  empire  of  the  East  cast 
tiray,  by  the  restoration,  traditions  and  institutions 
which  bad  boasted  of  a  historyot  twenty-five  centuries. 

It  is  not  unnatural  at  present,  Mr.  Takekoshi 
proceeds,  that  France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia, 
does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  her  sympathy 
trjth  Japan,  But  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese 
there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  the  desire 


for  befriending  and  for  entering,  if  possible, 
into  an  alliance  with  France.  In  fact,  the  two 
■  nations  are  closely  related. 

For  our  military  successes  we  are  as  much  Indebted 
to  the  French  as  to  the  Germans.  Our  generals  who 
fought  in  Manchuria  had  l>een  trained  In  the  French 
method  and  equipped  with  the  French  science '  of 
strategy.  In  our  artillery  corps,  even  younger  officers 
have  learned  French  methods.  Our  code,  civil  and 
criminal,  was  framed  after  the  French,  its  framers 
being  either  Fienchmen  or  those  who  had  studied  in 
France.  More  French  than  our  military  system  and 
code  of  law  is  our  administrative  organization,  which 
has  undergone  no  signiflcantchanges^oe  its  inaugura- 
tion, while  most  other  things  of  French  origin  have 
been  altered  to  no  small  degree.  Finally,  our  litera- 
ture, arts,  and  crafts  have  been  considerably  influenced 
by  the  French. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  France  and  Japan  Ought 
to  be  more  friendly  to  each  other  than  they  are 
at  present.  Moreover,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  two  countries  came* very  near  forming  an  al- 
liance. When  the  French  Government  was  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  against  China,  some 
twenty  years  ago*,  as  the  consequence  of  the 
Tongking  trouble,  it  made  an  overturj  to  Ja. 
pan  to  enter  into  an  alliance.  Japan  was  jubi- 
lant over  this  overture,  taking  it  as  the  firat 
veritable  recognition  of  her  advancement  on  the 
part  of  Western  nations,  but  found  herself  not 
thoroughly  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
consequent  upon  an  alliance  with  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Hence,  she  was  obliged 
to  decline  this  proposal  of  the  French  nation. 
"  Yet  this  historical  fact,  together  with  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  French  for  our  civilization. 
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was  the  chief  cause  of  Japan's  toleration  of 
the  lenient  attitude  which  France  aaaumed  to- 
ward the  Baltic  fleets  of  Russia  en  route  to  the 
Japan  Sea.'' 

Mr.  Takekoshi  repudiates  the  popular  opinion 
that  French  interests  in  China  and  Indo-China 
are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Japan.  Japan, 
taking  possession  of  Formosa,  eBtablishing  a 
protectorate  over  Korea,  ami  extending  her 
sphere  of  influence  into  southern  Manchuria, 
has' neither  ambition  nor  power  to  indulge  in  a 
new  scheme  in  southeastern  Asia.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  to  Japan's  advantage, — indeed,  her 
wish, — to  encourage  the  promotion  of  French 
interest;  in  Indo-China  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing a  balance  of  power  in  the  Far  East.  Viewed 
from  the  internal  condition  of  France,  Mr.  3'ake- 
koshi  believes  it  ot  vital  importance  that  elie 
should  enlarge  the  scope  of  her  colonial  policy 
in  order  to  satisfy  tlie  characteristic  yearning  of 
the  Frenchmen  for  the  glorious  and  the  bril- 
liant. "  If  France,''  says  this  member  of  the 
Japanese  House  ot  Representatives,  "desires  to 
establish  a  great  colony  in  southeastern  Asia, 


as  England  has  done  in  East  India,  she  must 
extend  her  sphere  of  influence  into  Kwan-si  and 
Kwang-tung  on  the  east  and  into  Yunnan  and 
Sze-chuan  on  the  north.  And  in  order  to  carry 
out  Bucli  a  plan,  Franco  must  fo'rm  an  entente 
conliiih  with  both  England  and  Japan,  either  of 
which,  I  believe,  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  French  influence  in  China." 
On  the  other  hand,  France  will  find  a  for- 
midable  antagonist  in  Germany  which,  having 
established  a  strong  foothold  in  Slian-tung,  is 
eager  to  make  headway  in  China.  Moreover, 
the  German  Government  has  made  a  naval  base 
on  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Philippines,  and 
is  now  striving  to  procure  the'  island  of  Java 
from  the  Dutch  Government.  "  These  activities 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Germans  are  all  calculated  to 
establish  her  supremacy  6n  the  Pacific  and  in 
eastern  Asia."  And  it  is  but  plain  that  French 
Indo-China  would  be  the  first  to  feel  most 
heavily  the  pressure  of  German  predominance. 
Therefore,  says  Mr.  Takekoshi,  "  France  can 
withstand  such  a  pressure  only  by  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  England  and  Japan." 


THE  MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  JAPAN. 


OF  the  origin  ot  the  mineral  industry  in  Japan 
nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty;  but 
there  are  reliable  data  wliich  indicate  that  as  far 
back  as  the  seventh  and  .eighth  centuries,  a.d.. 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  even  petroleum 
had  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  Is- 
land Empire,  says  the -Dutch  review,  Vriigen  van 
den  Dag. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  political 
conditions  in  Japan,  in  1868,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, continues  the  review,  took  hold  also  of 
the  mine  industry.  The  quartz  mines  ot  Sado. 
Ikoene,  Moeoi,  Aoei,  Kozaka.  Kamaisja,  and 
Okoeja,  as  well  as  the  coal  mines  of  Sakasjima 
and  Niiike,were  placed  under  tlie  immediate  con-  ■ 
trol  of  the  state.  Modern  systems  of  mining  were 
everywhere  introduced,  European  mining  engi- 
neers were  appointed,  and,  in  1871,  a  school  was 
established  for  the  training  of  Japanese  for  this 
special  calling.  Thus,  the  theoretical  knowledge 
of  mining  and  the  sciences  of  geolofty  and  min- 
eralogy were  greatly  developed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  governmental  authority  and  support. 
But  when  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  had  been 
thus  acquired,  the  government  again  left  the 
exploitation  of  the  country's  mineral  products 
to  private  individuals  or  companies. 

'The  present  mining  law  of  Japan  enumerates 
the    following    minerals    and    ores  ae  found  in 


the  empire  :  Gold  (with  the  exception  of  placer 
gold),  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin  (placer  tin  ex- 
cepted), hematite,  antimony,  quicksilver,  zinc, 
iron,  manganese,  arsenic,  coal,  petroleum,  sul- 
phur, bismuth,  phosphorus,  peat,  and  asphalt. 
Since  1890,  foreigners  have  obtained  the  right 
to  secure  mining  privileges  in  Japan,  provided 
they  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
mining  law  which  is  still  in  force  was  enacted 
in  that  year. 

The  coal  of  Japan  is  not  found  in  the  same 
geological  formations  as  are  the  carbonic  or  coal 
formations  of  Europe  and  America,  but  in  such 
as  are  of  later  origin.  Coal-fields  ot  the  meso- 
zoic  period  are  found  in  the  districts  of  MinS, 
Hirose,  and  Tojora,  in  the  province  of  Nagato, 
and  another  in  the  district  of  Amakoesa,  prov- 
ince of  Higo  ;  there  is  also  a  coal-field  in  the 
district  of  Higasjimoero.  province  of  Ku,  but, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  this  seems  of  slight  impor- 
tance. In  ItlOl,  the  coal  mines  operatea  num- 
bere<i  twenty-two,  with  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction each  of  about  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  The  production  of  coal  has  steadily  and 
notably  increased  in  the  empire  within  recent 
years.  The  value  of  exported  coal  in  1880 
amounted  to  one  million  yen  ;  from  which  time 
it  has  steadily  advanced,  so  that  the  amount  of 
coal  mined  tor  export  in  1903  reached  the  vklne 
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of  19,300,000  yen.  To  this  must  yet  be  added 
the  great  qnantity  of  coal  demanded  for  foreign 
men-of-war  and  merchant  ships  in  Japanese  har- 
bors, though  this  demand,  until  very  recently, 
was  by  preference  met  by  the  supply  of  English 
coal  imported  into  the  empire.  .The  home  con- 
sumption of  this  fue)  in  Japan  has  also  greatly 
increased,  in  keeping  with  the  development  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  for  which  reason 
the  entire  amountof  coal  produced,  of  course,  far 
exceeds  the  quantity  exported.  In  1886  there 
were  mined  1,374,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  vari- 
ous Japanese  coal-fields  ;  in  fourteen  years'  time, 
1900,  the  quantity  had  risen  to  9,700,000  tons. 
Next  to  coal,  the  most  important  mineral  pro- 
duced from  Japanese  mines  is  copper,  as  it  was 
also  the  earliest  article  of  export.  The  Island 
Empire  occupies  at  present  the  third  place 
among  the  copper-producing  countries.  With 
the  increasing  demand  for  this  metal,  of  which 
it  possesees  incalculable  quantities,  copper  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  national  re- 
sources of  the  countiy. 

The  richest  known  copper  mine  in  Japan  \9  the  "In- 
uai,"  which  coasista  or  dilarial  and  alluvial  layers  of 
sedimentary  rock,  trith  some  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
thickness  of  the  three  principal  veins  in  the  Asjio  mine 
19  33,  90,  and  6  feet,  respectively.  !□  theBesji  mine,  one 
rein  of  .copper,  which  is  found  in  layei-s  of  slate,  has 
a  thickness  o(  from  10  to  30  feet.  The  export  of  copper 
has  greatl;  increased  in  recent  years,  exceeding  already, 
iD  1S99,  that  of  tea.  Thegreatestquantity  of  this  mineral 
IB  furnished  by  the  Asjio  mine,  which  la  not  only  the 
most  important  as  to  the  amount  produced,  but  is  also 
operated  according  to  the  most  improved  modern  meth- 
ods.   The  work  in  this  is  done  by  natives,  from  the  en- 


gineers down  to  the  laborers.  Though  the  nomber  of 
copper  mines  in  Japan  iagreat,  only  sixteen  of  them  are 
well  known,  and  of  these  the  above-named  Asjlomlne 
furnishes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Japan's 
copper  output.  The  Besji  mine  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance, although  itsoutput  !s  not  more  than  one-half  that 
of  the  former. 

Another  valuable  mineral  product  of  Japanese 
soilispetroleum.  When  the  presence  and  value  of 
this  first  became  known  (though  its  presence,  as 
shown  above,  had  been  discovered  long  before), 
the  Japanese  Government  speedily  sent  compe- 
tent persons  to  the  oil  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  methods  used  in  extract- 
ing, refining,  and  handling  this  product.  Very 
soon,  also,  special  and  specific  regulations  were 
established  by  imperial  law  for  the  exploration 
of  petroleum  fields  in  Japan  by  geological  ex- 
perts sent  out  from  Tokio.  For  the  possession 
of  oil-wells  of  its  own  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  Japan,  since  the  oil  imported  by  it  in 
1903,  for  home  consumption  alone,  amounted  to 
the  value  of  »5,*845,000.  The  value  of  the  pe- 
troleum obtained  from  the  Japanese  fields 
amounted,  in  1901  (the  latest  period  for  which 
statistics  were  available),  to  a  total  of  1 1,1 39, 205. 
Now  that  the  empire  can  apply  itself  again  fully 
to  the  development  of  its  resources,  this  amount 
is  sure  to  increase  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  exploration  of  this  source'of  wealth, 
Nippon  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  American 
capital  and  machinery.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany extended  its  aid  to  Japan  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tliis  part  of  its  mineral  resources. 


CHINA,  THE  SPHINX  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


A  STUDY  of  China  to-day  and  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  appears  in 
the  Chauiaaquan,  contributed  by  Guy  Morrison 
Walker,  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  Celes- 
tial Kingdom  and  studied  Chinese  life  in  all  its 
aspects.  China's  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says  Mr.  Walker,  is  to  point 
in  silence  to  her  historic  past.  Will  she  awake 
to  Western  ideas  ?     No  man  can  say. 

Colossal  in  heT  antiquity,  gigantic  in  the  potentiality 
of  her  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  occupying  the 
moKt  fertile  section  of  the  greatest  continent  on  earth, 
imlated  until  now  from  the  rent  of  the  world  by  her  - 
lack  of  the  means  of  transportation,  cut  off  from  any 
part  in  its  industrial  activity,  aud' with  almost  no  share 
in  its  msrketa,  it  is  notstrange  that  the  whole  civiliited 
world  has  tnrned  with  questioninft  eyes  upon  this  Titan 
of  the  Orient,  vrondering  how  its,  future  may  affect  us 
when  tltis  iwlatloa  has  been  broken  down,  and  this 


great  silent,  persistent,  and  tireless  people  begin  to  make 
their  place  in  the  industrial  world  and  seek  their  share 
of  its  trade. 

Rapidly  sketching  the  psychological  and  social 
development  of  the  Chinese  people,  Mr.  Walker 
makes  the  following  interesting  statement : 

Remarkable  and  unique  among  nations,  the  history 
of  China,  covering  almost  Hve  thousand  years,  reveals 
the  trial  and  failure  of  almost  every  panacea  advocated 
by  modern  reformers  and  constitutes  the  greatest  exist- 
ing record  of  human  experience  in  economics,  iudnstry, 
and  government. 

While  many  other  civilizations  have  arisen 
^nd  decayed,  the  civilization  of  the  Chinese, 
"established  befoi-e  them  all,  but  built  upon  a 
different  foundation,  has  outlived -them  all  and 
exists  to-day  with  a  vigor  and  strength  th&t 
confonnds  its  critics."     Mr.   Walker  pays  the 
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highest  tribute  to  Chineee  social  morality, 
founded,  as  lie  points  out,  on  the  philosophy  of 
Confucius.  t\\fi  dominant  note  of  Chinese  civi- 
lization, he  declares,  is  peace,- — ^"  peace  in  the 
sotil  of  the  individual,  harmony  between  the 
members  of  the  family,  quiet  in  the  community, 
and  peace  with  the  neighbor  nations."  Even 
in  the  earliest  years,  long  before  Christ,  Chinese 
literature  became  largely  ethical  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  taught  with  great  insistence  the  every- 
day virtues  of  order,  decency,  civility,  truthful- 
ness, consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  reverence  for  one's  elders.  This  last  trait, 
ie  probably  the  moat  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  Chinaman,  and  expresses  itself,  not 
only  in  ancestor  worship,  but  in  reverence  to 
the  living  parent. 

While  he  lives,  the  Chinese  father  remains  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  to  hlahomehisnanabriog  their  wives 
as  servants  to  their  mother,  while  the  tortane  and  hon- 
ors that  come  to  the  sons  tliey  humbly  la;  at  the  feetot 
their  parents,  saving  that  tliey  have  won  fortune  or  mer- 


ited honor  because  of  the  example  and  teaching  received 
from  their  honored  paraute.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
head  of  the  family  is  held  respouBible  for  the  conductof 
its  members,  and  their  wrongdoing  i  blamed  not  so 
much  to  them  personally  as  to  the  elders  for  falling  to 
give  them  proper  instruction.  Impracticable  as  this  may 
seem  to  Occidentals,  it  has  certainly  brooght  to  the 
Chinese  the  reward  promised  by  the  prophet,  for  where 
else  upon  earth  cian  be  found  a  race  occupying  the 
ideutical  land  upon  which  their  ancestors  settled  over 
five  thousaad  years  ago,  or  where  else  can  be  foond  a 
people  Bpeaking  a  langtiage  that  became  crystaUlied 
more  than  forty  centuries  before  and  enjoying  still  a 
literature  prized  as  ancient  and  classic  by  their  fore- 
fathers a  hundred  generations  before  them. 

Materially,  the  Chinese,  of  course,  are  back- 
ward.    Mr.  Walker  continues  : 

White  the  Intellectual  and  moral  civilization  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  upon  a  high  standard  for  so  manf 
centuries,  their  matarlal  and  Industrial  dviliiatlou  hM 
remained  crude  and  primitive.  The  dominant  ftetn» 
of  Chinese  material  civilization  haa  been  Ita  erldHit 
purpose  to  Ox  the  people  to  the  soil. 

This  age-long,  deeply-rooted  pnrpow  of  Chi. 
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nese  civilization  is  being  gradually  nulliGed  by 
the  tremendous  influence  exerted  by  the  rail- 
roads which  are  now  covering  China.  Conces- 
sions to  English,  Russian,  German,  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  American  capitalists  have  already  been 
made,  involving  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad, 
a  good  deal  of  it  already  constructed,  mnch  of  it 
in  process  of  construction,  and  even  more  planned 
and  surveyed.  The  Chinaman  is  traveling  more 
and  more.  Every  month  sees  an  increase  in  the 
through  traffic  as  well  as  the  local  passenger 
tra  nsportat  ion . 

Mr.  Walker's  severest  indictment  is  brought 
against  the  Chinese  ignorance  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  which  makes  their  cities  plague-spots. 
And  yet,  he  says,  in  conclusion  : 

With  all  the  ofleQHiTe  Hlght»,aiid  smells,  tbere  is  no 
ilenj-iQg  ft  mysterious  and  allnringfftHclnatlon  ioChtna 
for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  her  people  uodertheir 
native  coaditions.  Even  the  recollection  of  the  discom- 
forts of  travel  b;  the  native  means  cannot  blot  out  the 
beauty  o(  tbe  landscape,  the  terraced  mountain-Hides, 
tbe  persimmon  groves  and  t«a-houses,  the  diminutive 
gardens,  the  little  patches  of  ripening  grain,  and  the 
great  tolling  throng,  always  cheerful  and  contented  In 
spite  of  their  UDendint;  tasks.  All  who  have  been  visit- 
on  to  China  seem  irreeiBtibly  drawn  bach  to  thecoun- 
trj.  They  hear  the  call  of  the  East  and  never  cease  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  shall  return  to  it 
again. 

Some  Chinese  Characteristics. 

An  illuminating  article  regarding  China  and 
the  Chinese,  and  the  very  marked  differences 
existing  between  them  and  the  Japanese,  ap- 
pears in  the  Deutsche  Rundsehaa  {Berlin}  from 
the  pen  of  Count  Vay  von  Vaya  und  Lieskod, 
tn  Hungarian  writer.  To  begin  with,  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  two  countries  stand 
odC  in  bold  contrast.  In  China,  everything  is 
on  a  gigantic  plan, — immeasurable  plains  giving 
place  to  mountains  soaring  to  the  very  skies, 
huge  canals  which  are  so  many  rivers  whose 
Bhores  can  often  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 
If  the  ever-verdant  groves,  the  flowery  fields  of 
J&pan,  transport  us  by  their  charm,  the  illimit- 
able fields  and  virgin  forests  of  China  impress 
ns  by  their  great,  serions  outlines. 

Physically,  the  Japanese  is  smali  but  strong,— all 
miiBcle.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  large,  broad- 
t^ldered,  and  his  nervous  system  is  more  developed. 
Tie  former  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  action.  ...  He  acts 
ipidly,— often  too  rapidly  to  reflect  upon  his  deed. 
The  Chinexe,  «n  the  other  hand,  is  reflective.  Before 
be  nndertakes  an  action  the  Chinaman  considers  it  in 
all  its  detAita.  Half  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  brain, 
iTclevemcM;  liBsotlon  thus  reduces  the  work  byabout 
nie-balt. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
Cbineee  Uborar  employed  in  foreign  countries. 
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He  accomplishes  double  the  work  with  half  the 
labor.  Even  the  lowest  day  laborer  is  system- 
atic io  his  work.  It  is  this  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  wbrk  wjjich  in  the  first  place  secures 
the  supremacy  of  the  Chinaman  over  his  Euro- 
pean rivals.  The  second  great  factor  of  his 
success  is  moderation. 

The  Chinese  emigrants  working  a.t  day  laborers  in 
the  California  gold  mines,  as  gardeners  in  Australia, 
and  as  agricultural  laborers  in  South  America,  furnish 
the  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity of  that  people. 


WHY    CALIFORNIA    OBJECTS    1 


THE   COOLIB. 


The  opposition  manifested  against  the  coolies 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  laws  promulgated 
against  them  in  Australia,  owe  their  origin,  the 
count  thinks,  not  to  their  vicious  morals, — 
though  many,  no  doubt,  are  addicted  to  evil 
habits, — but  to  the  fact  that  they  are,  on-  the 
averase,  more  frugal  and  industrious  than  the 
natives.  There  is  no  European  living  in  China 
who  is  not  struck  by  the  superiority  of  Chinese 
employees  over  those  of  other  nations.  "  It 
may  justly  be  said  of  the  Chinese  :  he  does  not 
perish.  That  is  one  of  the  great  attributes  of 
his  race  ;  he  grows  rich  where  the  European  is 
reduced  to  beggary." 

It  we  study  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in 
their  period  of  splendor,  the  works  of  their 
scientists  and  writers  who  lived  centuries  before 
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our  era,  the  writer  continues,  we  sliall  get  a 
juster  idea  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  this 
people.  Their  culture  extended  over  all  tlie 
neighboring  lands,  to  tlie  farthest  East,  and, 
making  its  way  through  Korea,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Japanese  culture.  This  ancient  Chinese 
culture  is  a  crumbling  ruin,  but  that  which  has 
retained  its  strength  is  the  race  as  such. 


"THE   FOREMOST    LIVINO 


STATESMAN." 


Chang  Chi  Tung,  Count  Vay  von  Vaya  re- 
marks, is  beyond  doubt  tlie  foremost  living  Chi- 
nese statesman.  Since  Li -Hung  Chang's  death, 
bis  countrymen  regard  him  as  preeminent  ;  if  he 
does  not  poaeesB  the  former'skeennessand  extraor- 
dinary insight  into  character,  he  is  morally  and 
in  earnestness  of  aim  incomparably  superior.  He 
is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  a  man  of  wisdom, — 
above  all,  a  philosopher.  He  is  a  follower  of 
Confucius,  but  is  tolerant  of  other  beliefs..  In 
poHtica  he  pursues  a  moderate  policy,  is  in  prin- 
ciple conservative,  but  favors  practical  innova- 
tions. He'  is  an  author,  perhaps  the  moat 
popular,  but.  beyond  doubt  the  most  influential, 
of  Chinese  writers.  Of  his  work  "  China's  Only 
Hope,"  published  after  the  last  Japanese  war, 
which  created  a  great  sensation,  a  million  copies 
were  issued.  The  book-is  of  intense  interest  to 
outsiders  also,  for,  incidentally,  it  throws  a  sharp 
light,  not  upon  the  writer  alone,  but  upon  the 
party  to  which  the  most  considerable    part  of 


China  belongs.     Count  Vay  quotes  a  few  signi6- 
cant  passages  : 

Thougli  China  In  not  as  rich  an  Europe,  her  people, 
rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  lowly,  enjoy  greater  freedom, 
European  states  may  be  more  powerful,  the  ruling 
classes  very  wealthy,  but  the  laboring  papulation  is  dis- 
proportion ate  I  y  poor,  is  frequently  unhappy,  and,  as  a 
rule,  is  exploited.  A  system  of  government  which  over- 
looks such  iucongrui ties, —nay,  creates  them,— we  can- 
not ref^rd  as  a  model.  .  .  .  The  statidard  of  the  West 
is  practical,  while  we,  on  the  contrary,  sought  IdeaLs. 
Our  wise  men  and  teachers  set  the  happiness  of  the  na- 
tion in  the  blameless  life  of  its. people.  Onr  religion 
commanded  equality  and  charity.  Our  customs,  the 
organization  of  the  family,  everything,  was  directed 
toward  engendering  contentment  in  the  masses  of  our 
people.  I  do  not  doubt  the  technical  advances  of  the 
West ;  I,  too,  have  become  their  champion,  but  I  can- 
not desire  that  our  institutions,  centuries  old,  should 
be  altered  in  a  momenti 

Thai,  the  Celestial  Empire  looks  upon  the 
Western  nations  as  enemies  is  little  matter  for 
wonder.  From  the  time  that  our  first  trading 
vessels  touched  her  shores  to  the  pi-esent  day, 
she  has  been  despoiled  on  every  hand,  until  now 
there  is  no  great  European  power  which  does  ■ 
not  possess  extensive  colonies  within  her  bor- 
dei-s.  Will  China,  the  count  asks,  join  Japan, 
in  case  of  necessity,  in  annihilating  the  common 
foe  ?  Will  she  seek  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
she  feels  she  has  suffered,  and  which  we  see 
she  has  not  forgotten  ?  He  thinks  not ;  surely 
not  at  least  for  the  p 


IS  MORALITY  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  RELIGION? 


IS  it  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  morality 
without  a  belief  in  God  '?  This  question, 
which  is  a  burning  one  in  France  just  now,  in 
view  of  the  actual  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  has  been  presented  to  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  French  '■intellectuals"  by  the 
editor  of  La  Revue.  In  ten  numbers  of  this 
magazine  he  publishes  and  analyzes  the  most 
significant  replies.  That  the  discussion  has 
been  really  interesting  to  the  great  thinkers  and 
men  of  affairs,  in  the  Church  and  out,  in  France 
is  attested  by  the  contributions  of  Max  Nordau, 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  Anatolo  Leroy- Beau  lieu, 
Anatole  France,  Jules  Claretie,  the  Abb6  Gay- 
raud,  and  many  others.  M.  Finot,  the  editor 
of  La  Revue,  believes  that,  while  an  exchange 
of  honest  opinion  on  this  subject  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  lead  to  a  reconciliation  of  oppos- 
ing views,  it  will  help  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  them,  and  thus  conduce  to  harmony 
and  the  ultimate  progress  of  truth.  He  says  : 
Up  to  the  present  the  morality  of  the  bulk  of  hu- 


manity has  been  founded  upon  religious  dogma,  and 
the  echoes  lo  which  they  have  listened  were  those  of 
Sinai  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Now,  whetherlt  is  tobe 
deplored  or  not,  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  religious 
faith  is  declining  in  our  days.  Will  the  shipwreck  of 
our  ancient  faiths,  when  it  takes  platte,  drag  down  mo- 
rality also  ?  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  to  which 
the  sejmratiou  of  Church  and  State  now  going  on  in 
France  gives  the  significance  of  a  burning  actiulity . 

La  Revue  publishes  the  replies  in  the  follow- 
ing order  of  succession  :  1.  Those  who  believe  , 
that  morality  grows  up  unconsciously  and  is 
derived  from  collective  habits  and  sociaJ  in- 
stincts. 2.  Those  who  are  uncertain.  3.  Those 
who  hold  to  tlie  rigorous  union  of  morality  and 
faith.  4.  Thoso  who  assert  that  reason  is  the 
solo  basis  of  inorality.  It  is  in  tUis  order  that 
we  quote. 

The  eminent  novelist,  M.  Anatole  France, 
has  this  opinion  : 

What  is  morality)  Morality  is  the  rale  of  enstom. 
And  custom  is  habit.  Morality,  then.  Is  the  mle  of 
habit.  Habitualcustomsarecalledgoodonatoms.   Bad 
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e  thoBS  towhich  we  are  not  habitiiSit^.  The 
old  habits  are>itear  and  sacred  to  men;  In  them  is 
found  the  origin  of  the  religious  law.  Hence,  we  see 
that  the  morality  of  religions  corresponds  to  ancient 
cttstom.  This  is  true  of  all  cults.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  Lucretius  said  that  religion  engenders 
crime.  .  .  .  We  have  already  not  only  a  morality,  but 
nioral  sanction  independent  of  religious  dogmas.  But 
they  cannot  remain  Axed.  Morality  channfes  continually 
with  custom,  of  which  it  is  only  the  general  idea.  Law 
should  follow  custom, 

Pociability  ia  the  foundation  of  morals,  Max 
Nordau  believes.  It  is  an  instinct  rather  than 
a  dogma  or  a  process  of  reasoning,  lie  contends. 
Further  : 

The  sane,  normal  man  has  social  tendencies  ;  only 
the  morbid  degenerate  Is  an  anti-social  being.  The 
former  accepts  and  practises  morality  by  instinct  be- 
cause it  is  a  social  institution.  The  latter,  on  theother 
hand,  escapes  morality,  also  by  instinct,  and  only  sub- 
mit) to  its  prescriptions  in  so  far  as  he  is  constrained  to 
do  so.  Xo  argument  will  make  the  naturally  good  and 
racial  man  bad  ;  no  argument  will  make  the  bad  and 
snli-HOCial  man  good.  Every  man  may  have  bad  im- 
pulses,'but  be  restrains  them  by  an  energetic  inhibition. 
The  inhibitory  force  of  reason  may  be  augmented  by 
edncatiOD,  instruction,  and  the  suggestion  of  environ- 
ment ;  but  if  it  is  absent,  no  exterior  inHuence  can  re- 
place it.  Reason  suffices  to  keep  the  social  being  on  the 
mad  of  goodness.  Neither  reason,  nor  theology,  nor 
any  argument  whatsoever,  can  have  the  least  effect 
Hpijn  the  natural  non-morality  or  •immorality  of  an 


Two  eminent  writers,  M.  Jules  Lemaitro  and 
M.  Emile  Faguet,  confess  frankly  that  although 
ihey  have  studied  the  matter  long  and  deeply, 
ihev  are  unable  to  answer  the  question  prO' 
ixiunded.  M.  Brunetiere,  the  well-known  literary 
iTitic.  on  the  other  hand,  is  positive  that  with- 
mit  reli^on,  morality  could  not  subsist.     Hear 

It  yon  mean  by  reason  simple  common  sense,  or  in- 
dlTidnal  sense,  it  Is  evident  that  morality  could  not 
iTci  on  a  more  fragile  or  more  ruinous  basis.  Individual 
!«ii?e  is  relative,  and  morality  is  nothing  if  it  has  not 
ao  absolute  bosis.  Since  human  reason  cannot  attain 
llw  absolute,  what  remains  to  us  but  to  recognize  that 
rMsnn  is  incapable  of  supplying  a  basis  for  morality? 
And,  in  fact,  this  will  be  proved  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
f«n  in  the  pant.  There  is  a  Jewish  morality,  a' 
Chrisiian  morality,  a  Buddhist  morality,  a  Moham- 
iiistan  morality.  There  has  [Tracticaiiy  never  existed 
in  history  a  Stoic  morality,  or  a  Platoqic  morality,  nor 
fr«ia  Sncratic  morality.  There  have  been  rare  Stoics 
Of  dUciples  of  Socrates  who  have  tried  to  secularize  thi' 
Ifssons  of  a  religious  origin,  but  the  only  result  was 
thf  ■' Manual"  of  Epicietus  and  the  "Thoughts"  oC 
Harciu  Anrelioa. 

Aualole  Leroy-Beaulien,  French  author  and 


president  of  the  Anti-Atheist  League,  takes 
issue  with  these  conclusions,  though  he  also 
maintains  that  to  suppress  God  means  to  sup- 
press morality.     He  declares  : 

That  morality  can  be  founded  on  reason  does  not , 
admit  of  any  doubt.  All  history  proves  it,  from  So- 
crateti  to  the  Stoics  in  classical  antiquity  ;  from  Con- 
fucius in  Chinese  antiquity  to  Kant  and  Guyau.  A 
morality  founded  on  reason,  a  purely  rational  morality, 
does  not  signify,  however,  a  "morality  without  God." 
Far  from  it.  From  Socrates  to  Kant  the  greatest 
philosophers  have  supported  their  morality  upon  faith 
in  God,  so  that  one  might  say  that  if  the  religious  Idea 
and  the  moral  idea  have  been  interwoven  and  bound 
together  through  the  course  of  the  centuries,  philosophy 
has  contributed  to  that  end  almost  as  much  as  religion. 
Morality  has  been  so  intimately  connected. with  re- 
ligion, and  especially  with  a  faith  in  God,  that  it  is 
difficult  to-day  to  separate  them  without  distorting 
and  enfeebling  morality  by  depriving  it  of  the  force  it 
drew  from  religious  creeds.  This  is  a  truth  confirmed 
by  the  observation  of  Individuals,  as  well  as  hy  the 
history  of  nations.  Except  in  the  canes  of  rare  and 
noble  individuals,  the  disappearance  or  weakening  of 
faith  has  been  followed  by  a  lowering  of  morality  and 
by  a  looseness  of  cusU)ms.  This  fact  is  so  constant  thai 
it  might  be  erected  into  a  law  of  history.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  enough,  either  with  individuals  or  with 
nations,  to  have  a  high  moral  ideal ;  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  power  to  realize  this  ideal.  Religious  creeds, 
faith  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  in  life,  the  habit  of 
prayer,  even  the  worship  of  a  cult,  offer  to  human  in- 
firmity the  resources  which  are  lacking  entirely  to  a 
morality  without  a  God. 

M.  I'Abb^  Gayraud,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  naturally  believes  that  morality  is 
impossible  without  religion.     He  argues' : 

It  is  only  by  authority  that  man  acquires  and  pos- 
Bes.ses  literary,  historic,  and  scientific  knowledge,  and 
ofteneven  the  professional  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  fund  of  his  little  intellectual  life.  Why,  'then, 
should  the  knowledge  of  "morality  escape  this  law  of 
popular  education?  Reasoning,— that  is  to  say,  the 
proeessof  investigation  or  of  thedemonstratfon  of  truth 
by  research  and  personal  reflection, — is  no  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  men  of  the  people  than  of  beginners. 
This  does  not  mean  that'  the  method  of  authority  is 
not  rational  or  reasonable.  But  opposed  to  it  fa  the 
method  of  discus.sion,  of  criticism,  and  of  individual 
reasoning.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  morality  should 
not  be  taught  to  grown-up  people,  any  more  Uiaa  to' 
children,  by  the  method  of  critical,  individual  dieeus- 

Jules  Claretie,  the  famous  novelist  and  critic, 
says  ; 

My  answer  is  positive  ;  Yes,  it  is  possible  to  found 
a  popular  morality  such  as  you  have  posited.  Reason 
will  end  by  being  right;  that  has  been  naid  long  ago. 
And  rea^iou,  which  i.s  the  truth.  Is  good,  it  seems  to  me. 

Octavo  Mirbeau  is  almost  startling  in  his  vigor. 
Ho  says : 

Religions  have  never  founded  a  morality.  Kay, 
more,  they  have  founded  the  very  contrary  of  a  moral' 
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lt7,  since  they  are  all  based  on  lies  am 
and  it  is  enough  for  the  most  infamous  scoundrel  to 
repent  a  second  before  h\s  death  to  be  paternally  re- 
ceived by  God  and  to  gain  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 
As  long  as  there  are  gods  on  earth,  so  long  will  there 
be  no  morality;  there  will  be  only  the  hypocrisy  of 
morality.   . 

Finally,  the  great  scientist,  M.  Berthelot, 
speaks  in  beJialf  ot  science: 

Science  is  the  true  moral  school,  let  us  openly  admit ; 
it  teaches  man  to  love  and  to  respect  the  truth,  without 
which  all  hope  Is  chimerical.  Science  teaches  man  the 
idea  of  duty  aud  the  necessity  of  labor,  not  as  a  chas- 
tisement, but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  most  exalted  em- 
plt^ment  of  our  activity.  It  is  to  science,  above  all, 
that  we  owe  the  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human 


1  Seni 


"Mysl 


nd  "Good  Sense" 


Profoundly  and  sadly  impressed  by  the  "  tact 
that  a  largo  portion  of  mankind  is  gradually 
foi-saking  the  religion  in  whicli  it  has  lived  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries,"  Maurice  Maeterlinck, 
the  ■'  Belgian  Shakespeare,"  believes  that  we  are 
assisting  at  the  more  or  less  unconsciona  and  feverish 
elaboration  of  a  morality  that  is  premature,  because 
we  feel  it  to  be  indispensable,  made  up  ot 


gathered  from  the  past,  of  concluslonB  borrowed  from  - 
ordinary  good  sense,  of  a  few  laws  h»lf-perceived  by 
science,  and,  lastly,  ot  certain  extreme  intuitions  of 
our  bewildered  intelligence,  which  returns,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous road  through  a  new  mystery,  to  old-time  vir- 
tues which  good  sense  alone  is  not  Hofflcient  to  prop  up. 

Our   conventional    morality,    M.   Maeterlinck 

believes  further  (we  are  quoting  from  an  article 
by  him  which  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic 
Monthly)  may  he  divided  into  three  regions  : 

Right  at  the  bottom  lies  the  heaviest,  the  densest, 
and  the  most  general,  which  we  will  call  "common 
sense."  A  little  higher,  already  striving  toward  Ideas 
of  immaterial  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  is  what  might  , 
be  called  "good  sense."  Lastly,  at  the  top,  admitting, 
but  controlling  as  severely  an  possible  the  claims  ot  the 
Imagination,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  all  that  connects 
our  conscious  life  with  the  unconscious  and  with  the 
unknown  forces  within  and  without,  is  the  indeter- 
minate part  of  that  same  total  reason,  to  which  we  will 
give  the  name  of  "  mystic  reason." 

The  morality  ot  "  common  sense  "  is  the  morality  ot 
each  man  tor  himself,  of  practical,  solid  egaism,  of 
every  material  instinct  and  eojoyment.  He  who  starts 
from  "common  sense"  considers  that  he  possesses  but 
one  certainty, — his  own  life.  In  that  life,  going  to  the 
bottom  ot  thing>',  are  but  two  real  evils, — sicknesaand 
poverty ;  and  but  two  genuine  and  irreducible  boona,— 
health  and  riches.  All  other  realities,  happy  or  un- 
happy, flow  from  these.  The  rest^—joys  and  sorrows 
born  of  the  feelings  aud  the  passions — is  imaginary,  lie- 
cause  it  depends  upon  the  idea  that  we  form  of  it.  .  .  . 

As  tor  "good  sense,"  which  Is  a  little  less  material, 
a  little  less  animal,  it  looks  at  things  from  a  slightly 
higher  standpoint,  and  consequently  sees  a  little  fur- 
ther. It  soon  perceives  that  niggardly  "  common 
Bense."  leads  an  obscure,  confliied,  and  wretched  life  in 
its  shell.  It  observes  that  man  is  no  more  able  than 
the  bee  to  remain  solitary,  and  that  the  life  which  he 
shares  with  his  fellows,  in  order  to  expand  freely  and 
completely,  cannot  be  reduced  (o  ao  unjust  and  pttileas 
struggle,  or  to  a  mere  exchange  of  services  grudgingly 
rewarded.  In  lis  relations  toward  others,  it  still  makes 
selflshuess  its  starting-point;  but  this  selfishness  Is  no 
longer  purely  material.  It  still  considers  utility,  but 
already  admits  its  spiritual  or  sentimental  side. 

One  oi  the  featijres  of  our  time  is  the  ever-increasing 
and  almost  exclusive  confidence  which  we  accord  to 
those  parts  ot  our  intelligence  which  we  have  Just  de- 
scribed as  common  sense  and  good  sense. 

But  why,  asks  the  Belgian  philosopher,  have 
we  modern  materialists  attempted  to  cast  away 
"mystic  reason  ?" 

Starting  from  a  certain  line,  which  is  exceeded  by 
the  heroes,  the  great  wise  men.  and  even  the  majority 
ot  mere  good  men,  all  the  height  of  our  morality  Is  the 
fruit  of  our  imagination,  and  belongs  to  mystic  reason. 
The  ideal  man  as  formed  by  the  most  enlightened  and 
the  most  extensive  good  sense  does  not  yet  correapond, 
does  not  even  correspond  at  all,  with  the  ideal  mam  of 
our  imagination.  The  latter  is  infinitely  iiigber,  qwm 
geuerons,  nobler,  more  disinterested,  more  oapsblt  o( 
love,  ot  seU-abnegatiou,  of  devotion,  and  ot  u 
eocriflces. 
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THE   HIOHTS   OF   OCR   INBTINCTB. 

It  is  Suing,  continues  M.  Maeterlinck,  that 
Te  should  come  to  an  understanding,  once  for 
all,  oa  the  rights  of  our  instincts. 

We  no  longer  allow  the  rights  at  an;  ot  our  lower 
instincts  to  be  contested.  We  kuow  how  to  justify  and 
to  ennoble  them  by  attaching  them  to  some  great  law 
ol  nature.  Why  should  not  certain  more  elevated  in- 
stincts, quite  as  incontestable  as  those  which  crawl  at 
the  bottom  o(  our  iensea,  enjoy  the  same  prerogatives  r 
Most  the;  be  denied,  suspected,  or  treated  as  Illusions 
because  they  are  not  related  to  the  two  or  three  prim- 
itive necessities  oC  animal  life  F  Once  they  exist,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  areas  indispensable  as  the  others 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  destiny  concerning  which 
we  do  not  know  what  is  nsetal  or  useless  to  it,  since  we 
do  not  know  its  objects.  And  it  is  not,  then,  the  duty 
or  our  good  sense,  their  Innate  enemy,  to  help  them,  to 
enoonrage  them,  and  finally  to  canfess  to  itself  that 
certain  parts  ot  our  life  are  beyond  its  sphere. 


Our  reason,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  perhaps 
right ;  but  what  is  much  more  deeply,  much 
more  surely,  right  is  our  ideal  of  justice,  which 
proclaims  that  our  reason  is  wrong. 

Even  when  it  is  not  acting,  !t  is  well,  if  not  for  the 
present,  at  least  for  the  future,  that  this  ideal  should 
have  a  quick  sense  of  iniquity ;  and,  if  it  no  longer  in- 
volves renunciations  or  heroic  HOcriflces,  this  is  Uot  be- 
cause it  is  less  noble  or  less  sure  tbaii  the  Ideal  of  the 
best  rellgioDs,  hut  because  it  promiftes  no  other  rewards 
than  those  of  duty  accomplished,  and  because  these 
rewards  are  just  those  which  hitherto  only  a  tew  heroes 
have  understood,  and  which  the  great  presentmenta 
that  hover  bejoud  our  Intelligence  are  seeking  to  make 
us  understand. 

To  return  to  and  sum  up  the  central  idea  of 
all  of  this,  let  us  recognize  that  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  ■' equilibrium  between  what  we 
have  called  good  sense  and  tlie  other  faculties 
and  sentiments  of  our  life." 


SOME  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS  OF  COFFEE  AS  A  DRINK. 


SO  much  is  being  said  and  written  to-day 
against  the  use  of  coffee  as  a  regular  bev- 
erage that  the  following  opinion  is  valuable  and 
interesting,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  Dr.  Valentin 
Nalpasse,  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Pai ' 
and  medical  adviser  to  the  Persian  embassy 
the  French  capital.  Dr.  Nalpasse's  opinion 
given  in  the  Annaks  Politiquea  et  LitteTaira.  He 
says  : 

When  coffee  is  properly  made  and  taken  in  modera- 
tion. It  U  a  most  valuable  drink.  It  facilitates  the  di- 
gestion, because  it  produces  a  local  excitement.  Its 
principal  action  gives  clear  and  stable  imaginative 
power  to  the  brain.  By  doing  that,  it  makes  intellectual 
work  eany,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulates  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain.  The  thoughts  become  more  precise 
and  clear,  and  mental  oomblnations  are  formed  with 
much  gre»t«r  rapidity.  Under  the  influence  ot  coffee, 
the  memory  is  sometimes  surprisingly  active,  and  ideas 
and  words  flow  with  ease  and  elegance.  I  am  not 
speaking  ot  the  effect  of  the  abuse  of  coffee,— I  am 
speaking  of  the  effects  that  tollow  a  methsdical,  ordl- 
nsrj,  and  reasonable  employment  ot  coffee  properly  pre- 
pated.  So  taken,  it  tacilitatea  corporal  activity,  be- 
tanse  it  <!»nHee  the  partial  disappearance  of  fatigue. 
Europeans  who  live  In  tropical  countries  use  coffee  ss  a 
means  ot  resisting  the  depressing  action  ot  the  climate, 
)Dd  tbey  declare  that  nothing  Is  as  retreshlng  or  as  well 
acted  to  aUke  thint. 

Sketching  the  history  of  the  use  of  coffee,  Dr. 
Xalpuse  reminds  us  that  in  1823  the  French 
Psrliament,  following  the  proposition  made  by 
Konssin,  introdaced  coffee  into  the  daily  nourish- 
ment ot  the  marine  service,  and  to-day  the  French 
■ailor  Toold  Mcriflce  anything  rather  than  give 


up  his  coffee,  whose  recuperative  and  tonic  qual- 
ities are  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  decided 
gain  in  the  health  of  the  navy  was  noted  irom 
the  moment  that  it  was  given  as  part  of  the  daily 
alimentation.  It  is  a  regular  ration  whenever 
the  French  Army  is  campaigning,  and  the  sol- 
diers find  it  unequaled  for  quenching  thirst, 
sustaining  strength,  and  counteracting  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  climate,  excessive  heat,  etc.  All 
through  the  military  annals  following  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  into  the  military  service,  we 
find  testimony  in  its  favor.  In  1857,  Army  Sur- 
geon H.  Larey  (son  of  the  celebrated  Larey  who 
attended  Napoleon  I.)  stated  that  he  attributed 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  at  Chalons, 
and  also  the  health  of  the  army  during  the  war 
in  Italy,  to  tlie  fact  that  tliey  dranlc  coffee. 
Lapicquo  and  Parisot  declared  tliat  the  men  re- 
quired coffee  to  give  them  strength  to  endure 
forced  marches,  and  to  give  tljem  breath  after 
their  long  runs.  The  alkaloids  of  coffee  are 
especially  good  when  the  health  has  been  short- 
ened by  undue  exercise. 

Taken  after  meals,  coffee  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  Un- 
der its  iu&uence,  the  development  of  digestion  is  more 
perfect  and  more  rapid.  This  most  excellent  drink  is 
a  stomachic  of  the  first  order,  particularly  when  it  is 
taken  hot.  It  warms  the  stomach,  gives  vitality  to  the 
-muscles,  animates  the  system  of  circulation,  and  aug- 
ments the  secretions.  It  agrees  equally  well  with  peo- 
ple inclined  to  embonpoint  and  heavy  eaters  whose  di- 
gestion is  slow  and  difficult. 

It  is  to  be  noted  well  that  children  ought  not 
to  drink  coffee  in  any  form,  strong  or  weak. 
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Until  fully  developed,  tlie  young  are  immoder- 
ately excited  by  it.  Adolesceuta  may  take  it  in 
weak,  Bmali  doses,  but  it  is  l)etter  uot  to  permit 
its  use  unless  full  corporal  development  is  ac- 
complished. Naturally  enough,  coffee  should 
be  avoided  by  every  one  who  lias  any  form  of 
heart  disease  ;  but  people  over  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  are  free  fi^om  heart  disease,  ought  to  drink 
it,  unless  it  induces  insomnia,  because  it  gives 
energy  and  strength.  It  is  possessed  of  a  prop- 
erty to  counterbalauce  the  slow  intoxication  of 
tobacco.  Considerinj;  all  that  is  urged  in  favor 
of  coffee,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  hard  smokers,  and  it  may  be  prescribed 
for  hard  drinkers  to  counterbalance  the  Jialeful 
excitability  produced  by  alcohol  by  an  excita- 
bility that  is  harmless.  Many  people  abuse  cof- 
fee without  feeling  any  bad  effect. 

Elizabeth  Durieux  v/as  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years'old  vrheD  she  was  presented  at  tlie  French  court 
(in  leSJ).  Her  principal  nourishment  bad  been  coffee, 
and  she  had  taken  forty  small  cups  of  it  per  day. 
Fontenelle,  who  drank  it  incesiiantly,  was  over  a  hun- 


dred years  old,  and  when  people  told  blm  that  he  was 
drinking  poison  he  answered,  "  If  it  is  poison,  I  am  a 
fine  example  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  slow  poison." 
Voltaire  made  an  excessive  use  of  coffee.  He  said  that 
it  gave  him  youthful  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  He 
lived  to  be  eighty  years  old.  Napoleon  I.  drank  more 
than  twenty  cups  of  coffee  a  day,  and  was  never  hurt 
by  it. 

All  the  above-named  notable  coffee  drinkers 
were  bard  workers.  They  wrote  and  published 
unquestionably  fine  books,  or,  like  Napoleon, 
did  other  work  requiring  mental  and  physical 
strength  ;  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  when  the  peo- 
ple of  our  day  think  of  rest. 

Like  all  stimulants  and  active  excitants,  when 
abused,  coffee  produces  (or  may  produce)  pallor, . 
insomnia,  and  emaciation.  It  cannot  work  mir- 
acles from  idiots.  It  cannot  turn  a  dullard  into 
a  Corinne.  Neither  can  a  chronic  dyspeptic  ac- 
quire the  digestive  powers  of  the  ostricli  by 
means  of  his  "iii^inyraH  "(■' black,"  sweetened 
coffee  with  a  thread  of  cognac).  But  taken  in 
moderation  at  the  propitious  lime,  coffee  gives 
physical  vigor  and  pronounced  mental  alacrity. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE  TO  HUMAN  DISEASES. 


AN  interesting  article  on  the  above  subject' 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Med- 
ical and  Saraicat  Journal,  by  Frof.  Theobald 
Smith,  M,D.,  of  Harvard  University,  opens  with 
the  statement  that  when  we  speak  to-day  of  the 
relation  of  animal  life  to  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind we  mean  the  infectious  processes. 

From  the  time  that  man  became  agricultural, 
in  the  dim,  uncertain  past,  animals  have  been 
his  close  associates.  This  relation,  still  very 
intimate  in  agriculture,  is  less  so  with  the  grow- 
ing urban  population  of  the  world.  But  even 
in  our  densely  populated  cities  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  and  birds  in  our 
homes,  and  with  horses  on  the  streets.  Every- 
where are  consumed  the  flesh  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  sheep,  swine^and  of 
many  varieties  of  game,  both  mammals  and 
bii'ds,  of  fishes  and  mollusks.  We  arc  beset  by 
insect  posts  which  parasitize  upon  our  skin  and 
draw  our  blood.  In  short,  almost  every  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  animal  life  has  one  or 
more  representatives  which  play  some  rSlc  in 
directly  bene6ting  or  injuring  human  beings. 

With  the  beginnings  of  bacteriology,  the 
writer  tells  us,  the  relation  of  animal  life  to 
human  disease  gradually  emei-ged  from  a  fog 
of  possibilities  and  suppositions,  and  each  year 
has  brought  greater  clearness  and  definition. 
Some  old  views  are  being  abandoned,  or  at  least 


greatly  circumscribed,  and  new  ones  opened  to 
investigation. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  am,  in  fact, 
no  strictly  human  infectious  diseases  which  are 
occasionally  transmitted  to  animals  spontaneous- 
ly, Tliere  are  human  infections  wliich  can  be 
inoculated  into  animals,  but  infection  in  the  nor- 
mal way  is  unknown. 

IMPEKFECr   SANITATION. 

The  second  group  of  infections  carried  by 
animals  or  animal  products  is  largely  due  to  in- 
complete sanitary  progress.  According  to  the 
author,  tiie- transmission  of  diseases  by  milk  is 
at  best  a  result  of  uncleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  this  product.  The  diseases  carried  by  milk 
are  chiefly  of  human  origin,  and  the  milk  is 
simply  a  favorable  veliicle. 

The  agency  of'  oysters  and  other  shellfisli, 
Professor  Smith  informs  ua,  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  milk.  These  animals  are  not  known 
to  be  afflicti'd  with  any  parasitic  or  bacterial  dis- 
eases dangerous  to  man,  but  they  act,  apparently,, 
as. more  or  less  passive  agents  in  bringing  back 
to  us  tlie  human  infections  consigned  to  sewage. 

"  The  common  house  fiy  is  still  another  agency 
whose  field  of  activity  remains  to  be  more  ac- 
curately determined,"  says  the  professor. 

We  may  safely  affirm,  however,  that  the  common  fly 
U  a  passive  carrier  of  infectious  agents,  and  that  It  la 
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Dot  a  traBBeeoudarrhostotanyhuman  iDfecCiona.  .  .  . 
Kevertbelesa,  the  flies  which  abound  near  and  in  human 
dwellings  are  Qt  objects  of  studpfor  the  sanitarian.  A 
better  kaovledge  of  their  tuuctioaa  may  leaxl  to  more 
adequate  measures  tor  the  prompt  coilection  of  refuse 
in  which  they  breeti  than  is  now  possible  in  large  cities, 
owing  to  public  inditTerence. 

As  regards  the  kind  of  infections  carrie<l  by  houi^e 
flies,  we  must  at  present  assume  that  they  may  carry 
on  or  in  their  bodies  all  kinds  of  infectiomi,  though  the 
danger  of  such  infections  is  greatly  diniinisheil  by  the 
inability  of  these  flies  to  pierce  or  lacerate  the  skin. 
The  chief  danger  lies  in  the  contamination  o(  foods 
consnmed  raw,  or  of  foods  Kterilized  by  cooking  to 
which  flies  have  acce^is  after  this  process  is  completed. 
Id  this  ret^ard,  as  in  no  many  others,  tlje  sterilization  of 
foods  by  cooking  and  Kubseqaent  protection  is  a  most 
valuable  safegnard,  and  all  practices  favoring  the  con- 
sumption o(  foods  raw,  or  even  partially  eoolied,  should 
be  frowned  upon  by  sanitary  science  unleEis  some  very 
well  supported  arguments  are  presented  in  opposition. 

ANIMAL    PABASITES. 

After  a  brief  consideration  of  the  diseaaea  of 
mankiad  tliat  are  transmitted  by  insects  in  tlie 
tropics,  the  author  points  out  that  in  the  case  of 
our  domestic  animals  wb  have  a  double  problem 
before  ub, — namely,  to  protect  human  lives  and 
10  promote  the  welfare  of  our  animals  as  well. 

'-  The  sigui&cance  of  animal  parasites  is  now 
being  gradually  recognized,"  he  says.  "  Fortu- 
nately, only  a  stiiall  number  of  human  parasites 
are  also  the  property  of  our  domestic  animals. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  the  formi- 
dable and  very  small  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  the 
beef  and  pork  tapeworm  and  trichina." 

The  tapeworm  of  the  dog  rarely  invades  man, 
but  when  he  does  is  a  dangerous  guest.  Of  the 
other  parasitic  diseases  due  to  animals.  Professor 
Smith  considers  trichinosis  the  only  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  quotes  H,  TJ.  Williams 
as  having  found  at  autopsies  nearly  5  per  cent, 
of  the  bodies 'harboring  trichinie,  but  states  that 
tliia  figure  cannot  be  made  generaJ,  since  the  in- 
dividuals autopaied  belong  largely  to  the  lower 
siratum  of  society. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  gov. 
ernment  inspection  of  pork  for  trichinae  is  for 
ibe  benefit  of  the  foreign    consumer,    and  the 


opinion  is  expressed  thbt  the  packer,  and  not 
the  central  government,  should  bear  its  cost. 
In  regard  to  tuberculosis,  the  writer  says  : 
A  most  timely  and  efficient  aid  in  the  warfare  upon 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  the  movement  tor  cleaner  milk, 
gradually  gaining  strength.  Whatever  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk  will  inilli^ctly 
aid  the  work  against  tuberculosis.  For  clean  milk 
means  a  normal,  or  nearly  normal,  udder.  .  .  .  The  de- 
maud  for  clean  milk  will  eradicate  all  emaciated  or 
sickly  animals,  many  of  which  are  tuberculous.  In 
short,  the  crusade  against  dirty  milk  calls  attention  to 
all  those  defects  which  a  cow  shedding  tubercle  bacilli 
is  likely  to*  exhibit,  and  ne  may  rest  content  that  this 
movement  will,  at  least  for  the  present,  meet  the  de- 
mands for  milk  free  from  tubercle  bacilli. 

Glanders  in  man  and  human  anthrax  are  so 
rarely  met  with  that  they  are  of  little  general 
interest,  but  rabies  or  hydrophobia,  which  is 
next  taken  up.  ia  rather  common, — at  any  rate,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports.  Professor  Smith 
treats  of  it  as  a  disease  that  stands  quite  by 
itself  in  its  etiology,  mode  of  dissemination,  and 
species  susceptible  to  it.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  infectious  diseases  of  unknown  etiology 
which  is  inoculable  into  a  large  series  of  animals. 
It  is  also  unique  in  this,  that  it  ^s  disseminated 
only  by  inoculation  through  a  wound. 

It  would  seem  to  be  ft  comparatively  easy  thing  t4) 
check  and  completely  wipe  out  this  disease,  yet  there 
are  many  obstacles  to  encounter.  The  fondness  of  the 
human  being  for  the  dog,  which,  at  least  witb  nn, 
makes  men  and  women  impatient  of  any  restrictlpn 
placed  upon  canines,  stands  in  the  way.  So  does  the 
laxity  with  which  stray  and  ownerless  dogs  are  dealt 
with.  The  variable  and  often  long  period  of  incubation 
of  this  disease  makes  It  difficult  to  exercise  sufficient 
control  over  exposed  and  suspected  animals.  There  Is, 
however,  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  ridding  our 
country  of  rabies  if  we  really  and  earnestly  desire  to  do 
HO  and  make  the  necessary  sacriflees, 

Inconchision,  tlie  professor  refers  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  epidemics  of  meat  poisoning 
in  certain  portions  of  Europe,  and  predicts  that 
eventually,  with  a  denser  population  in  the 
Western  States,  we  shall  inevitably  adopt  the 
method  of  European  countries,  and  that  we  shaU 
then  have  to  cope  with  the  same  diseases. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN   MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Ecouomlo  knd  Financial  ProbleniB.— More  and 
more  the  "live"  questions  l[i  economics,  and  especlallf 
in  finance,  both  public  aud  private,  are  coming  to  tlie 
front  In  the  popular  maRaziaeH.  Several  of  the  widely 
circolated  monthlies  are  now  advertising  artlclea,  and 
even  series  of  articles,  dealing  with  the  results  of  mani- 
clpal  ownership  in  European  countries.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  in  this  field  Is  appearing 

.from  month  td  month  In  Everybody'g  JUagagine  and 
the  Cosmopolitan.  Mr.  Russell's  observations  tn 
Europe  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problems  of  many 
American  cities.— The  subject  of  railroads,  now  upper- 
most In  Congress,  is  ably  treated  in  twoof  tbe  February 
nombers.  In  tbe  Century,  the  Hon  ■  Cbarlee  A.  Prouty, 
of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reviews  and 
defends  President  Roosevelt's  position  on  the  question 
of  rate  control  by  the  federal  government.  In  If cClure'B, 

.  Mr.  Ray  Stsunard  Baker  continues  his  exposures  of  the 
private-car  monopoly  In  Its  relations  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  fruit  oa  American  railroads. — The  growth  of 
the  Independent  telephone  movement  in  this  country 
Is  the  subject  of  an  Illuminating  paper  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  Jesse  W.  Weik.  The  independent  com- 
panies are  making  rapid  headway,  especially  In  the 
central  West.  They  now  claim  to  have  in  the  whole 
country  more  "than  3,000,000  subscribers,  while  the  Bell 
Company  claimed,  in  August  last,  3,600,000.  Further, 
the  lodependents  claim  to  have  manufactured  and 
plttced  in  service  in  ten  years  more  telephones  than 
their  competitor  has  in  twenty-seven  years,  during  the 
first  seventeen  of  which  the  Bell  Company  had  absolute 
control  of  the  field  through  patents.— The  same  maga- 
zine has  a  discriminating  article  on  "Industrial  Securi- 
ties as  Investments,"  by  Charles  A.  Conant.— A  series 
of  questions  relative  to  the  dangers  Involved  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  great  fortunes  having  been  propounded 
to  President  Eliot,  John  Wanamaker,  Edward  Atkin- 
son, K  Benjamin  Andrews,  Ernest  Crosby,  Henry 
ClewSj'President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden,  Jack  London,  and  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  answers  given  by  these  gentlemen  are  pub- 
lished in  the  February  CoemopoUtnn.  Only  four  of 
the  t«n  are  ready  to  declare  that  the  possession  of  a 
billion  dollars  by  an  Individual  constitutes  a  menace  to 
the  republic.  There  is  absolute  unanimity  on  the  prop- 
osition that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  advisable  to 
set  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  property  an  individual 
may  acquire. 

Side-Lights  on  American  Polltlca.— Two  ar- 
ticles on  the  United  States  Senate  are  likely  to  attract 
a  rather  unusual  amount  of  attention  this  month, — the 
one,  contributed  by  William  Everett  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  an  estimate  of  the  Senate's  place  and  Impor- 
tance in  our  scheme  of  government ;  the  other  a  paper 
written  for  the  WorUl'a  Work  by  HenryBeach  Need- 
ham,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  pnre-food  bill  as  an 
HlnatratloD  of  tbe  Senate's  obstructive  methods  and  a 


typical  instance  of  the  infiueuce  of  the  'Special  inter- 
ests" on  legislation.  The  evils  disclosed  in  Hr.  Need- 
ham's  paper  would  persist,  probably,  in  the  face  of  the 
reforms  advocated  by  Professor  Everett,— in  the  main, 
a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  the 
House  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Senate.— A  dark  chap- 
ter In  recent  American  history  Is  revealed  in  the  series 
o{  papers  on  "The  Looting  of  Alaska"  contributed  to 
Appleton't Booklovers  by  RexE.  Beach.  TheFebmary 
Installment  is  devoted  to  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
of  "a  suborned  judiciary."  Thebarsbnessof  this  phrase 
is  justified  by  the  record. — In  the  same  magazine  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  sets  forth  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  Statehood  propositions  now  before  Congiaw. 

International  Topics. — An  interesting  article  by 
Tbomas  F.  Millard  on  "Tbe  New  China,"  in  SeribneT's, 
shows  that  the  recent  boycott  on  American  goods  worked 
powerfully  against  other  foreign  Interests,  and  even 
against  the  Chinese  themselves  in  some  Instances. — An 
article  in  the  Wffrld's  Work,  entitled  "What  Shall 
Haiti's  Future  Be  F "  describes  the  persistent  activity  of 
the  Germans  in  that  country,  which  is  well  within  the 
American  "sphere  of  Infiuence,"  if  £rade  balances  form 
any  criterion.- Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson's  survey  of 
"The  Slave-Trade  of  To-day"  is  concluded  In  the  Feb-  ' 
ruary  Harper's.  The  writer  declares  that  England  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  liberty  or  of 
justice  among  mankind ;  but  America,  he  saya,  nay 
take  the  part  that  once  was  England's,  by  right  of  In- 
herltauce.  "Let  America  declare  that  her  will  is  set 
against  slavery,  and  at  her  voice  tbe  abominably  trade 
lit  human  beings  between  Angola  and  tbe  islands  will 
collapse,  as  the  slave  trade  to  Brazil  collapsed  at  the 
voice  of  England  in  the  days  of  her  greatnees."— A 
writer  in  Appleton'g  Booklover§,  Constantlne  Menelos, 
shows  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that  Bulgariana 
fairly  represent  the  Christian  population  of  Macedonia 
tn  reform  agitations. 

Religious  and  Ethical  Diacnsalona. — Impor- 
tant papers  appearing  in  the  first  issue  of  tbe  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ilthlcg  (Philadelphia)  for  1900  are 
"Ethical  Influences  in  University  Life,"  by  Froteaaot 
Toy,  of  Harvard  ;  "Ethical  Forces  in  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,"  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston;  knd 
"Suicide:  Some  of  Ite  Causes  and  Preventives,"  by 
Miss  C,  F.  Yonge.— "  Scientific  Authority  r  Ita  Use  and 
Abuse,"  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  elaborate  ezposlUonf 
from  a  conservative  viewpoint,  by  J.  F,  Springer  In  the 
BlW((j(h«cn.Socrn(Oberlin,  Ohio).— -The  aameqaarterly 
has  an  Interesting  study  of  "  Religion  Among  tbe 
Chinese,"  contributed  by  the  Rev.  George  Dnrknd 
Wilder,  for  some  years  a  missionary  In  China.— -In  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Passing  of  Mechanleal  Natoral- 
Ism,"  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  the  dIstlnRnlshed  Hetfao- 
dist  theologian,  MimmariEes  for  the  HontUttO  JtoiKaw 
(New  York)  bis  criticism  of  the  positions  n 
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by  Haeckel  In  his  worts,  "  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe" 
and  "TheWondera  of  Life."— In  the  BibUml  World 
(University  of  Chicago),  Dr.  Theodore  G,  Soart'S  writes 
OD  the  ethical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  in  modern 
life,  and  Dr.  Richard  MorseHodgeon  ''Worship  In  the 
Sunday  School."— At  least  two  of  the  articles  appearing 
ID  the  current  Issues  of  Methodist  magar.iues  have 
special  pertinence  in  relation  to  receut  developments  ia 
the  Methodist  Church.  Prof.  George  £.  Vincent  con- 
trihutes  to  the  MethodUt  Bevtew  (New  York)  a  paper 
entitled  "Confortoity  and  Heresy:  A  Study  in  Social 
Psycbolc^y."  In  the  Jlfet?todf«t  Quarterly  Review 
(published  at  Nashville  for  the  M.  E.  Church,  South), 
the  editor,  Dr.  John  J.  TIgert,  writes  at  some  length 
on  "TbeMethodlst  Doctrine  of  the  Atouemeat." 

Personal  Hketcbea.— In  the  February  Scrtbner'e, 
Francis  Wilson,  the  comedian,  gives  some  entertaining 
reminiscences  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mr.  Wilson  seems 
to  have  mode  it  a  practice  to  record  with  much  care  his 
conversations  with  the  famous  actor,  and  if  the  current 
tHstallmeut  Is  to  be  taken  as  merely  a  sample  of  his 
Etore,  he  seems  to  have  the  materials  of  a  most  interest- 
ing book.  Mr.  WilsOQ  tAkes  some  pains  to  set  forth 
Mr.  Wilson's  own  conception  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  asd 
(ogive  his  frank  amusing  comments  on  the  play  and  its 
nnparKlleled  success. — Another  actor,  Mr.  John  Drew, 
vho  has  never  been  the  victim  of  a  theatrical  press- 
agent,  is  sketched  In  Munaey's  fay  Acton  Davies.— 
Uexico's  ne.w  President,  Ramon  Corral,  is  the  subject 
of  a  brief  article  in  Appleton't  Bookloverg  by  Edward 
M.  Conley,  who  declares  that  Corral  is  more  like  an 
American  in  appearance,  action,  and  views  than  any 
other  man  in  an  important  official  position  in  Mexico. 
Moreover,  be  has  always  been  exceedingly  friendly  to 
Americans. — Lincoln  Steffens  writ«a  in  McClure's  of 
Everett  C«Iby,  the  rich  young  man  of  New  Jersey,  who 
his  developed  into  a  political  leader  in  the  revolotion 
■gainst  boasism.— The  achievementH  of  "The  Last  of 
itse  Great  Forty-Niners,"  D.  O;  Mills,  are  related  by  Ian 
Clifford  in  the  February  Mutney's,  Comparatively 
little  has  been  printed  concerning  the  business  lite  of 


Mr.  Mills,  one  of  the  important  phases  of  which  haa 
been  a  type  of  business-like  philanthropy  iasuing  in 
model  dwellings  and  lodging-houses. 

Travel  Notes.— An  illustrated  article  in  Scribner't 
by  Cieorge  Porter  Feroald  describes  the  villas  of  the 
Tenetians.- The  February  MetTOpolltan  Is  largely 
given  over  to  travel  sketches :  Frank  Alvord  Perret 
describes  "Vesuvius  as  It  Is  To-day,"  M.  H.  Squire, 
"Life  in  a  French  Village,"  and  Beatrice  Grimshaw, 
"The  Samoons  at  Close  Range,"— In  Harper's,  by 
means  of  drawings  and  letter-press,  Thornton  Oakley 
succeeds  in  conveying  a  vivid  impression  of  scenes  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  Pittsburg. 

Sugar  Obtained  by  a  New  Procesa.— In  an 
article  which  he  contributes  to  the  Technical  World 
Magazine  (Chicago)  for  February  concerning  a  new 
German  process  tor  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  Mr. 
John  C,  Jenkiusexplains  the  conversion  of  the  cellulose 
of  sawdust  into  sugar  or  glucose.  For  this  purpose 
gaseous  sulphurous  acid  is  utilized,  instead  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  it  is  difficult  and  costly  to  remove,  A  long 
ton  of  sawdust  produces  a  solution  containing  about 
GOO  pounds  of  sugar,  of  which  about  75  or  80  per  cent,  is 
fermentable,  when  treated  with  yeast,  the  remaining. 
portion  being  non-fermentable.  The  sawdust,  after  leav- 
ing the  exhaustion  vats,  can  be  used  for  fuel.  About  SS 
gallons  of  absolute  alcohol  is  now  obtained  from  a  long 
ton  of  sawdust,  or  about  double  that  quantity  of  crude 
alcohol. — It  ought  to  be  said  in  the  Interest  of  historical 
verity,  that  the  discovery  of  saccharin  (attributed  to  a 
German  chemist,  Mr.  C,  Fahlberg,  in  the  article  quoted 
in  January  from  the  Dutch  monthly  VTogeriMdeiTtJda'i 
was  really  mode  by  an  eminent  American  chemist,  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen.  Saccharin  was  first  produced'ln  Balti- 
more, in  the  laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
In  the  course  of  an  investigation  carried  on  jointly  by 
Professor  Remsen  (now  president  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins) and  Mr,  Fahlberg,  whowaa  at  that  time  a  student 
working  under  Professor  Remsen's  direction,  and  it 
is  only  fair  that  they  should  receive  due  credit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


The  Food  Tmi  id  France.— Of  the  articles  in  the 
SlneUenth  Century  (London)  for  January,  one  of  the 
most  generally  interesting  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Robertson's 
[•per  on  "Les  Octrois,"  and  the  exceeding  vexatious- 
oesB  of  the  operations  of  these  duties  In  France,  especl- 
illf  in  Paris,  where,  as  is  shown,  they  add  enormously 
lo  the  cost  of  food,  and  bear  very  heavily  indeed  on  the 
poorer  classes.  A  law  passed  in  1897  gave  municipal 
authorities  the  power  to  suppress  octroi  duties,  ad- 
rantage  of  which  power  was  speedily  taken  by  many 
tovms,  which,  however,  seem  never  to  have  abolished 
duties  on  alcohoL  In  other  towns,  again,  all  octroi  was 
abolished  except  on  alcoboland  butcher's  meat,  Lyons, 
vith  500^000  Inhabitants,  can  proudly  congratulate  itself 
on  having  been  tbe  first  French  city  to  abolish  the  octroi. 
It  has  a  municipal  tax  on  alcohol,  and  various  replace- 
ment duties,  however,  on  automobiles,  buildings,  land, 
dnbs,  etc,  but  not  on  food.  Only  now  are  tbe  full  ben- 
tBtsof  theaappresidan  beginning  to  be  realized.  "Food 
is  both  cheaper  and  better.  Since  the  octroi  was  abol- 
ished, the  InbabiUnt  of  Lyons  drinks  fifty-one  more 
liten  of  wine  par  annum,  and  .eats  twelve  pounds  of 


meat  more  than  he  did  under  the  old  order.  So  it  will 
be  in  time  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
The  lessons  of  experience  have  only  to  be  made  con- 
vincing, and  tbe  fltteen  hundred  octrois  of  France  will 
be  relegated  to  the  shades  of  the  has-beens." 

Innomerable    Taxes    in    Spain.  —  The   outcry 

against  increased  living  expenses  comes  also  from 
Spain,  where  government  and  city  taxes  and  imports 
seem  to  be  the  chief  cause.  Gabriel  M.  Vergora,  in  the 
Jievi»(aCoit[e7npordnea(Madrid),  discusses  these  in  an 
article  entitled  "Is  It  Possible  to  Live  inSpaluF"  He 
takes  a  little  over  a  page  to  list  the  government  taxes 
and  a  page  and  a  half  to  enumerate  the  special  taxes 
and  licenses  required  by  the  city  of  Madrid,  besides 
mentioning  a  few  others  that  are  being  considered. 
Adding  to  these  tbe  expensesof  clubs,  societies,  fraterni- 
ties, the  tribute  levied  by  servants  on  purchases,  the 
shortage  of  weight  by  merchants,  the  adulteration  of 
food  products,  the  writer  asks,  "If  one  cannot  live  In 
Spain  In  peace,  and  can  live  In  Madrid  only  by  a  mils 
Bcte,  where  must  one  go  to  enjoy  life  acreeably  t" 
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The  Extended  Monroe  Doctrine.— "iDvestor," 

writing  in  the  ilfonHi(|/Rtflcu'{l'0"don)fi'cJ''i"""'yoQ 
"Latin  America  and  the  United  States,"  remarks  on 
President  Roosevelt's  f^reat  extenxlotl  of  the  origina.1 
Monroe  Doctrine.  At  first  it  wftsa  "Thou  shallnot,"  ad- 
dressed to  all  whom  it  may  coucevn  ;  it  i«now  modified  to 
assert  that  the  United  Statesnuist  be  the  sole  arhiter  be- 
tween the  Latin- American  republics,  from  Mexico  to 
Central  America,  and  Peru  t<i  Uruguay,  and  any  outside 
European  power;  they  alone  must  judge  when  interven- 
tion is  deHiralile,  and  they  alone  must  intervene.  Cer- 
tain oC  these  republics, — Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  the  most  firmly  established,— would  probably 
resent  as  unjustifiable  Interterenceanything  like  United 
States  "protection."  The  writer  then  summarizes  the 
position  and  financial  prospects  of  the  various  Latin- 
American  states  In  order  to  show  that  if  the  United 
States  really  mean  to  act  up  to  the  principles  enunciated 
recently  by  President  Roosevelt,  theif  path  must  be  be- 
set with  difficulties;  and  if  the  present  itnproveinent  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  Latin- American  states  be 
not  peruiaoeiit — quite  a  likely  event — their  position  will 
become  yet  more  difficult.  He  then  sums  up  the  results 
of  American  dealings  with  Santo  Domingo,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  etc.,  to  prove  his  case,  which  is  that,  so  far. 
United  States  "protection," or  whatever  else  the  new 
version  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  may  mean,  has  been 
prejudicial  rather  than  favorable  to  European  bond- 
holders and  European  interests  generally.  What  bos 
been  done  has  exclusively  benefited  American  citizens ; 
and  he  plainly  says  that  bondholders  in  any  Latin- 
American  state  need  not  look  to  Uncle  Sam  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  their  securities.  Moreover', 
many  of  them  oppose  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Anomaltes  In  the  British  Parliamentary 
Bystera.— In  his  paper  on- "The  Malting  ot  Parlia- 
ment" in  the  tUnetcanth  Century  (London)  for  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  comments  on  various 
curious  anomalies  in  the  Eiiglisli  parliamentary  and 
voting  system.  Members  of  Parlianient,  he. says,  no 
longer  represent  constituencies,  but  political  principles. 
A,  nominally  sits  for  Hodgeshire,  but  In  reality  he  sits 
tor  the  Tariff  Reform  I.«ague,  the  National  Liberal 
Federation,  or  the  Conservative  Central  Office.  As  il- 
lustrating the  absurdities  in  which  the  law  sometimes 
lands  us,  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  18B5  reiuarked  that  his 
son,  Mr.  Austen  Cliamberlain,  who  lived  at  the  parental 
house,  was  therefore  neither  a  householder  nor  a  lodger, 
and  had  no  vote.  Yet  he  might  become  not  only  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  hut  a  meiiilier  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  late  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer,  there- 
fore, was  not  oil  the  rolls  as  a  voter: 

The  Navies  of  Germany  and  Brilaln. —Accord- 
ing to  "Excuhitor,"  writing  in  theFoi-lnl(;h(l|/  Review 
(London)  for  January,  the  Germans  have  utterly  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  rival  Great  Britain  as  a  sea  power. 
All  their  ships  are  too  small  and  carry  too  light 
gnns  to  hold  their  own  against  the  British  Navy.  He 
says;  "Step  by  step  in  the  past  five  years  the  admi- 
ralty has  met  the  challHnge  of  Germany  on  the  seas,  and 
step  by  step  Germany  has  been  defeated,  although  the 
expenditure  on  the  German  fleet  has  already  risen  troin 
less  than  five  millions  to  uearly  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling, and  will  continue  to  increase  year  by  year  until  it 
exceeds  sixteen  and  one-half  millions  in  1917.  The  new 
act  writes  the  word  failure  Qver  almost  every  clause  at 


the  Act  of  1900.  In  short,  the  nifw  navy  bill  confesses 
the  failureiif  the  small  battleship,  the  comparative  use- 
le.ssness  of  the  small  armored  cruiser,  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  on  little  protected  cruisers  and  fiimsy  tor- 
pedo craft.  The  German  Navy  is  no  stronger  to-day  in 
comparison  with  the  British  fleet  than  it  was  la  1B9T, 
the  year  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  review." 

New  Zealand  Football.- Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  writ- 
ingon  this  subject  in  the  Sinttccnth  Cctituri/ (London) 
for  January,  says  tliat  the  New  Zealand  team  have  revo- 
lutionized thfi  theory  and  practiceof  Rugby  Union  foot- 
ball. Even  at  Its  best  the  Welsh  system  Is  not  so  scien- 
tific as  that  of  the  New  Zealandera.  No  British  fifteen, 
except  possibly  one  or  two  public-school  teams,  have 
mastered  the  New  Zealand  style,  yet  "we  are  gradually 
learning  our  lesson,"  as  he  proceeds  to  show.  On  the  one 
occasion  on  which  the  New  Zealanders  were  beaten  (at 
Cardiff)  they  were  palpably  stale  and  listless.  However, 
he  says  that  "it  is  the  hetghtof  folly  to  prate  about  the 
degeneracy  of  physique  of  Rugby  Union  of*  the  four  na- 
tions at  home."  In  this  there  is  nothing  to  choose,  ac- 
cording to  Mr,  Osborn,  between  the  home  and  the  colo- 
nin]  teams,  and  the  individual  home  players  are  as  good 
a.*  the  best  colonials.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
strongest  fifteen  of  the  New  Zealanders  were  beaten  by 
a  provincial  team  in  New  Zealand  just  before  leaving, 
—he  should  have  said  were  beaten  by  two  colonial 
teams,  in  Wellington  and  in  Christcburch,— so  that  tb6y 
do  not  really  represent  the  full  strength  of  the  colony. 

The  French  Elections.— Mr.  R.  Dell,  writing  in 

the  January  Fartnlijhtly  (London)  on  the  approocblag 
general  elections  in  France,— part  of  the  Senate  waa  re- 
newed in  January,  and  the  Chamber  will  be  reelected 
next  May,— says  ;  "TbeonlychangethatBeems  toboat 
all  possible  is  an  Increase  in  the  strength  of  the  'Pro- 
gressists,' led  by  M.  M^line.     The  chief  hope  of  the 
Center  is  that  the  'uniflcatlon' of  the  Socloliat  party, 
and  the  consequent  retirement  of  M.Jaurto  and  hU  fol- 
lowers from  the  organization  of  the  Bloc,  mogr  lorM 
the  rest  of  the  Left  to  combine  with  the  Cantar  «ttsr 
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BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 


Independent  Qevfeto  (LoDdon)  (or  Jananry  coacludes 
witli  the  follow! Dg  Interesting  com parisou  wttb  Tol!<toy : 
"Perhaps  the  best  way  of  noting  the  fundamental  fal- 
lacy in  Mr.  Shaw's  intellectual  PuriMoisDi  may  be 
found  if  we  compare  him  with  Tolstoy.  The  difference, 
of  course,  is  obvious.  Tolstoy  says  that  certain  things 
should  not  exist;  Shaw  merely  that  they  should  not  be 
idealiKed.  A  stflrylilte  'Peace  and  War'  says  in  effect, 
'Have  no  armies.*  A  play  like  'Arms  and  the  Mao'  says 
ineffect,  'Havearmies,butdouotadmirethem.'  AsWry 
like  'The  Kreutzer  Sonata' says  in  effect,  'Have  no  sex- 
ual love.'  A  ptay  like  'The  Phil^derer'  says  in  effect, 
'Have  love,  but  not  romantic  love.  Have  love,  but  do  nob 
love  it.'  Tolstoy  takes  warand  loveand  openly  demands 
that  they  should  be  destroyed.  Shaw  is  more  moile^t, 
and  is  quite  content  it  they  are  desecrated.  But  the 
profound  practical  weakness  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  practical  philosophy  is  simply  this,— that 
ir  theiie  things  are  to  be  real  at  all,  they  must  be  roman- 
tic. An  uni-omantlc  lover  would  simply  cease  to  be  a 
lover ;  a  perfectly  reasonable  soldier  would  Bimply  run 
away.  It  we  are. really  going  to  abolish  the  poetry  of 
these  things  with  Mr.  Shaw,  we  should  be  inlluitely 
more  practical  if  we  went  the  full  length  o(  Tolstoy, 
and  abolished  the  fiings  themselve.t.  But  all  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  weird  austerity  and  perfection  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  miud,  of  which  I  spoke  at  the  beginning.  In 
his  diet,  he  is  too  healthy  for  this  world.  In  his  politics, 
he  is  too  practical  for  this  world," 

Opposition  to  the  Higher  Criticism.— Dr.  Emil 
Reich's  third  article  on  "The  Bankruptcy  of  Higher 
CriticUm"  in  the  ConUynvporary  Review  (London) 
says  that  considering  the  importance  of  biblical  crlti' 
ciam,  would  it  uot  be  better  to  try  to  settle  the  problem 
of  it  and  of  the  Pentateuch  by  eKcavaCionsiu  Palestine, 
the  cost  of  which,  he  suggests,  could  easily  be  met  by 
tulnntairy  subscription.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
nhat  would  be  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  st 
Senesis  or  Exodus  In  cuneiform.  He  does  not  say  that 
luch  a  copy  will  unfailingly  be  found,  but  only  suggests 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine. Several  rich  British  amateurs  are  spending  targe 
snms  on  publishing  Oriental  manuscripts,  none  of 
irhich  can  compare  in   importance  with  the   Penta- 

A  Study  of  Nicknames. —  Julio  Cejador,  in 
EnpaHa  Moderna  (Madrid),  gives  a  curious  scientidc 
iilndy  of  the  nicknames  commonly  used  among  Spanish 
people  which  is  very  suggestive  of  the  origin  of  family 
Dames  everywhere.  Some  are  from  physical  defects  or 
characteristics,  some  from  moral  or  immoral  qualities, 
some  fantastically  metaphorical,  others  more  graphic 
than  polite,  but  all  express  a  great  dealof  meaning  con- 
cisely. Besides  the  personal  nicknames,  thereareothers 
applied  wholesale  to  residents  of  certain  cities  or  dis- 
tricts, based  on  all  sorts  of  ideas,  or  on  legends  or  popular 
jokes.  Personal  nicknames  the  writer  classifies  under 
inanimate  objects,  plants,  animals,  offices,  regions,  de- 
fects or  bodily  qualities,  and  moral  qualities.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  parson  who,  at  a  church  fraternity  meeting, 
called  off  the  names  of  members  and  received  no  re- 
sponses though  the  room  was  full.  The  schoolmaster 
look  the  book  and  called  ofT  a  list  of  nickoamea,  every 
oDfrof  which  brought  a  "Present."  The  peasants  had 
actually  ror8ott«ll  their  official  names  through  always 
bouing  Dicknftmas. 


Is  Mexico  Being  Americanized  T^In  spite  of 
the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  "AmericaniKatton" 
of  Mexico  is  proceeding  apace  (in  our  December  num- 
ber, Mr.  Edward  M.  Conley  was  perhaps  overconBdent 
in  his  assertion  of  the  tact),  there  is  evident  in  period- 
icals, both  American  and  Mexican,  an  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  Americana  who  know  Mexico  thoroughly  to 
show  that  the  American  influence  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  has  been  much  overestimated.  Modem  Mexico 
(published  in  English  In  New  Vork  and  Mexico  City) 
warns  against  exaggerations  of  American  influence  in 
Mexico.  The  overestimate  is  to  be  deprecated,  says  this 
journal  editorially,  because,  in  the  llrst  place,  they  are 
overestimates.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  to  be  dep- 
recated because  they  are  "  misleading  and  are  liable  to 
attract  young  Americans  hither  by  what  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation of  the  actual  situation.  Americans  com- 
ing to  Mexico  under  the  Impression,  likely  to  be  en- 
couraged by  articles  such  as  those  on  which  we  are 
animadverting,  that  this  country  la  a  sort  of  projection 
or  prolongation  of  the  United  States,  and  who  on  arriv- 
ing here  find  themselves  in  a  decide<lly  foreign  atmos- 
phere, and  amid  exotic  conditions  to  which  tfaey  will 
have  to  adapt  themselves,  with  no  little  patience  and 
trouble,  if  they  decide  to  stay,  wilt  not  feel  exactly  in- 
clined to  thank  the  authors  of  the  articles  by  which 
they  have  been  deceived.  In  the  third  place,  legitimate 
American  enterprise  and  Influence  in  Mexico  are  not 
likeiy  to  be  aided,  but  ratheV  to  be  harmed,  by  being 
described  in  the  rhetoric  q(  the  ballyhoo-man."  Modem 
Mexicn,  further,  referring  to  the  "preposterous"  state- 
ment that  "Americanization  is  influencing  the  social 
and  family  life  of  the  country,"  remarks  :  "  We  are,  of 
course,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  deprecating  such  an 
evolution,  but  are  stating  a  simple  fact  in  saying  that 
up  to  the  present  there  are  no  signs  of  It."  A  reader  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  who  has  resided  in  Mexico  for 
twenty  years,  writes  criticising  Mr.  Con  ley's  article  (al- 
ready alluded  to)on  point  of  both  statement  and  opinion. 
There  are  fully  two  hundred  thousand  Americans  in 
Mexlcoisays  this  writer,  not  ten  thousand.  Theflgnres, 
as  we  printed  them  in  December,  are  manifestly  too 
small.'  We  are  frank  to  admit  also  that  the  article  in 
question  probably  did  overstate  the  social  and  moral  Id- 
flueuce  exerted  by  American  residents  in  our  neighbor 
t«  the  south.  Mexican  family  and  social  life  is  charming 
and  conservative.  Americans  who  go  to  Mexico  will,  un- 
doubtedly, find  that  they  are  fully  as  likely  to  have  their 
manners  and  ideas  modified  by  their  Mexican  surround- 
ings, as  the  native  people  are  to  be  influenced  by  Amer- 

German  Pari  I  amen  lari  em.— In  the  Correvponfi' 
ant,  Herr  E.  WetterlS,  a  Deputy  in  the  Reichstag,  has 
an  article  on  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  He  says  the  German  Empire  is  not  a 
state,  hut  a  federation  of  independent  states.  Each 
state  has  its  own  constitution  and  laws,  so  that  in  Ger- 
many it  is  possible  to  study  almost  every  variety  of 
government,  every  electoral  syst«m,  and  every  form  of 
taxation,— the  republican  constitution  of  Hamburg, 
the  absolutism  of  the  two  Mecklenburga,  universal 
suffrage  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  progressive  tax- 
ation in  Wiirttemberg,  etc.  There  is  no  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  a  German  Emperor.  The  federal  char- 
acter of  Germany  makes  parliamentarism  very  difficult, 
and  causes  confusion  in  the  finances  of  the  empire  and 
those  of  the  individual  states.    Yet  this  federalism  la 
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Germany's  strength.  Tbe  writer  explains  -which  legis- 
lation ia  reserved  for  the  em  pire ;  he  tells  ho  w  the  Reichs- 
tag la  elected  ;  gives  particulHirs  of  the  different  parties 
and  groups  aud  their  places  in  the  Reichstag;  tells  how 
the  new  laws  are  discussed  and  passed;  describes  the 
(unctions  of  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  etc. 

X-RafB  and  Digestion.— A  new  application  of 
the  X-rays  (or  medical  purposes  was  demonstrated  at  the 
International  ROntgea  Congress  at  Bei'lin,  last  sum- 
mer. Dr.  Rleder,  of  Munich,  writes  in  Che  illustrated 
Umschav,  (Frankfort-on-Main)  on  this  recent  dis- 
cover]', showing  that  X-rays  not  only  penetrates  solid 
bodies,  but  also  under  certain  circumstances  expose 
more  intimate  proceedings  of  the  living  organism.  The 
passage  of  food  through  the  iiitestiues,  so  imperfectly 
known  hitherto,  is  no  longer  a  secret,  because  it  can  be 
put  on  the  photographic  plate  by  the  aid  of  X-rays. 
Physicians  are  thus  enabled  to  make  a  close  study  of 
the  sick  stomach.  In  order  to  examine  the  intestines 
o(  his  patients,  Ur.  Rieder  uses  the  basic  spirit  o(  niter, 
which  makes  the  parts  saturated  by  this  drug  pene- 
trable (or  X-rays.  The  drug  is  simply  mixed  with  the 
(ood,  not  causing  any  disagreeable  oc  dangerous  conse- 
quences for  tha  patient.  While  still  exutaining,  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  are  taken,  enabling  the  physicians  to 
examine  both  form  and  movement  of  the  intestines 
during  the  time  of  digestion.  Dr.  Rieder  has  thua 
proved,  that  the  location  of  the  stomach  in  filled  con- 
dition is  perpendicular  a^d  not  horizontal,  as  generally 
believed.  The  gas  accumulations  occurring  regnlariy 
under  the  progress  of  digestion  have  also  been  analyzed. 
Regarding  the  form  of  the  stomach  there  are  certain 
differences.  The  one  of  woman  is  by  reason  of  the 
corset  pressure,  as  a  rule,  drawn  at  length  and  pressed 
downward,  wherefore  physicians  also  use  the  term 
lace-stomach.  The  position  of  the  human  bowels,  par- 
ticularly the  appendix,  is  located  in  the  same  way. 
The  wismuth  solution  is  here  applied  to  the  food,  form 
and  position  being  exactly  visible  on  the  photographic 
plate.  The  X-rays  teach  us,  furthermore,  that  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach  proceeds  by  starts,  and  not  in 
a  continuous  stream.  The  important  question,  how 
long  different  kinds  of  food  charge  the  stomach,  can 
also  exactly  be  stated.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  exam- 
ination o(  the  body,  the  navel  region  is  on  all  the  pic- 
tures indicated  by  a  coin  of  lead,  which  on  the  photo- 
graph leaves  a  black  impression. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Policy  of  Pope  Pioi  X. 

—Writing  in  the  Jfil/e  (Berlin),  Marchese  Barbara  di 
San  Giorgio  discusses  the  policy  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  em- 
phasizing particularly  his  attitude  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions for  parliament  in  Italy,  The  Idea  that  the  Pope 
was  striving  (or  a  great  Catholic  party  the  writer 
vigorously  denies.  To  quote  :  Plus  X.  follows,  as  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  same  policy  which 
he  pursued  when  he  still  bore  the  name  Giuseppe  Sarto 
and  was  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  As  such  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  at  the  King  as  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state.  Indeed,  Cardinal  Sarto  never  missed 
the  opportunity  to  visit  and  pay  his  homage  to  Hum- 
bert I.  or  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  on  their  frequent  so- 


journs In  beautiful  Venice.  AtthesAmetime,heshowed 
the  greatest  politeness,  —  yea,  hearty  (riendlineaa,  — 
to  the  prefect  and  all  the  high  dignitaries  o(  the  gov- 
ernment. Taking  .his  seat  at  the  Holy  See,  the  pa- 
triarchal attitude  of  Pius  X.  became  soon  mani(e8t. 
Pius  X.  saw  his  course  plainly.  The  monarchy  la  the 
authority,  and  the  authority  upholds  religion.  The 
enemies  o(  the  monarchy  are  there(ore  the  enemies 
o(  the  Church.  Considering  his  success  as  Arch- 
bishop o(  Venice,  where  he  hod  gained  the  esteem  o( 
everybody  without  Injuring  the  Vatican,  there  was 
no  reason  (or  giving  up  the  former  tactics  of  being 
at  the  same  time  a  goipd  priest  and  a  good  Italian. 
After  this  brief  survey  of  the  personal  attitude  of  Pius 
X.,  the  writer  goes  on  to  analyze  the  recent  circulars  Is- 
sued from  the  Vatican.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  tbe.se  publications.  The  new  Pope,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  anxious  that  the  Italian  Catholics  should  be 
good  citizens,  and  In  this  very  thought  we  can  trace  the 
reason  for  the  failure  of  socialism  In  Italy,  which  has 
gathered  all  its  strength  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  existing  conditions.  At  the  recent 
elections,  the  priests  gave  their  votes  en  laaase  at  the 
ballot-boxes,  something  that  never  had  happened  since 
the  political  conquest  of  Italy.  The  result  was  star- 
tling. Milan,  the  stronghold  of  the  extreme  parties, 
sent  Monarchists, — yea,  one  Clerical  member, — to  pap- 
liameut.  Such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  Pius  3C.  excited, 
of  course,  much  comment.  Some  said  that  he  hod  drop- 
ped the  I  reconcilable  policy  of  his  predecetsora  In  regard 
lo  the  Quirlnal.  In  foreign  countries  the  excitement  was 
also  great.  It  was  even  said  that  the  Pope  would  go 
over  to  Protestautism.  This  was  the  reason  (or  the 
secon<l  epistle,  which  was  a  complement  of  the  first  on& 
PiusX.  emphasizes  the  statement  that  he  has  not  given 
up  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  never  ' 
would  approve  the  violent  destruction  of  Papal  ascend- 
ency. The  support  of  the  monarchy  in  the  economic 
^nd  moral  rise  of  the  nation  In  order  to  aid  the  Church 
In  the  attack  of  the  freethinkers'is  the  chief  object  of  the 
policy  of  Pius  X,  The  Pope  will  not  hurt  the  King, 
and  both  must  keep  down  the  elements  o(  socialism. 
Too  open  (rlendship  between  the  head  of  the  State  and 
the  head  of  the  Church  would  only  awaken  ausplcion  In 
the  camps  of  the  Liberals  and  the  Clericals,  yet  nobody 
could  prevent  them  (rom  exchanging  congratulations 
by  telephone. 

The  Zodiacal  Light  Photographed.— The  as- 
tronomer Queuisset,  of  the  observatory  at  Kanterre, 
France,  has  succeeded  in  getting  rarely  succeseful 
photographs  of  the  zodiacal  light,  one  o(  which  la  to- 
produced  in  the  Hojag  Selectas  (Barcelona).  The  best 
objective  found  for  the  purpose  was  that  formed  by  the 
two  plano-convex  lenses  of  a  condenser  (or  astareopticon, 
and  it  must  be  stopped  down  50  per  cent.  Extra  rapid 
plates  and  an  exposure  not  long  enough  to  allow  diffu- 
sion to  take  place  are  other  requisites.  The  experiment 
must  be  made  in  the  shade  of  mountains,  and  prefer- 
ably in  equatorial  reitions,  where  the  zodiacal  light  Is 
seen  most  intense.  The  photograph  shows  an  almost 
globular  form,  with  the  intensity  of  light  dimtolahlng 
toward  the  upper  portion. 
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A  FEW  OP  THE  LATEST  BIOQRAPMIES. 

MR.  MODESTE  TCHAIKOVSKI  lias  found  seven 
buDdred  and  fifty  pages  iusufflcient  for  his  great 
work  on  the  life  and  lettersofliU  famous  brother,  Peter 
Uich   Tchaikovski.     This  biographical  and  memorial 
volume,  originally  isHued  in  twenty-flve  parts  byaMos- 
ixiff  publisher,  has  been  translated  and  abridged  into 
an   English   version  (John  Lane),   vritb  an  introduc- 
tion by   Rosa   New- 
'  march.    The  volume  ifl 
copiously      illustrated, 
and  contains  many  let- 
ters, documents,  lists, 
analyses  of  operas,  and 
expreissionB  of  newspa- 
per opinion.    Particu- 
larly i  nteresting  are  the 
letters  from  Tchaikov- 
ski durlDg  bis  friend- 
ship  and    courtship 
n-ith  the  woman  to 
irhom   he   never   ad- 
dressed   a   personal 
greeting,  and  also  the 
account  of  bis  tour  in 

America.    The  great         pbtbr  njcH  tcbaikothki. 
Russian's  musical 

work  1b  so  full  of  tlte  sincerely  emotional  and  human 
elements  of  his  character  that  the  story  of  his  life  and 
selections  from  bis  letters  make  reading  almost  as  at- 
tractive as  that  of  a  novel. 

"  The  Life  Story  of  Henry  Clay  Trumbull  "  is  enter- 
tainingly told  by  Philip  E.  Howard  (Philadelphia  :  The 
Snnday-School  Times  Company).  The  late  Ur.  Trum- 
bull, for  so  many  years  editor  of  the  Sunday-School 
Timeg,  was  in  his  lifetime  one  of  the  best  known  of  re- 
ligious journalists,  but  before  he  was  a  Journalist  he 
had  been  a  missionary  and  au  army  chaplain.  His  per- 
sonality was  one  tbat  indelibly  impressed  itself  on  those 
wiib  wbom  he  came  in  contact.  This  authorized  biog- 
raphy preserves  thone  traits  that  were  familiar  to  the 
pablic,  and  reveals  at  the  same  time  many  things  tbat 
were  known  in  Dr.  Trumbull's  lifetime  only  to  his  in- 
timates. It  is  a  bright,  compelling  book  from  beginning 
to  end, — a  worthy  treatment  of  a  unique  subject. 

The  late  John  Fletcher  Hurst,  one  of  the  most 
Bcholarly  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epi'-copal  Church, 
is  the  subject  of  an  authorized  biography  by  Albert 
Osborn,  who  was  for  many  years  the  bishop's  secretary 
iMew  York  :  Eatou  &  Mains).  Bishop  Hurst  was  a 
traveler  as  well  as  a  student.  His  European  ex- 
periences began  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
continued  almost  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  book-lover  and  an  antiquarian.  His  marked  literary 
bent  gave  him  a  distinguished  placeamoug  his  brethren 
of  the  Methodist  clergy.  . 

In  the  series  of  "American  Crisis  Biographies" 
(Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.),  the  life  of 
William  T.  Sherman  is  written  by  Edwin  Robins. 
Gennkl  Shermao's  career  in  its  main  outlines  is  per- 


haps as  well  known  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  Civil 
War  commanders  after  Grant  and  Lee.  The  generation 
te  which  Sherman  stooil  in  the  relation  ot  a  popular 
hero  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  stage,  and  it  Is  well 
that  a  popular  biography  like  this  sketch  by  Mr.  Robins 
should  be  prepare<l  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  younger  generation  ot'readers.  The 
book  is  written  attractively  and  with  due  regard  to  tha 
official  and  standard  authorities. 

HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  work,  including  both  de- 
scription and  history,   is  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale's 
"  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East"  (Macmillan).    Mr.  Weale, 
whoistheauthor  of  "Manchuand  Muscovite " (already 
noticed  in  these  pages),  has  given  in  this  two-volume 
litork,  aggregating  more  than  eleven  hundred  pages,  an 
exhaustive  and  sti m ii I atingly- written  history  of  the  re-  ' 
lations  between  the  Occident  and  the  Far  East,  a  sum- 
mary of  Chinese  and  Japanese  history,  a  description  of 
som^  exceedingly  interesting  personal  experiences  dur- 
ing a  number  of  tours  throughout  China,  Korea,  and 
Japan  ending  in  the  late  spring  of  1905,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Mukden,  and 
supplementing  his  t«xt 
with   numeroits   Illus- 
trations from  photo- 
graphs.  Mr.  Weale's 
grasp   of   the    signifi- 
cance and   forces  now 
reshaping  the  Far  East 
is  remarkable.    He  has 
a  keen  insight  into  the 
political   and  psycho- 
logical reasons  for  Rus- 
slan,  German,  and 
french   dealings  with 
China,  influences  he 

pression,    "the   Contl- 
neotal  Block."    Belgi- 

DH.   HENBV  cur  THUMBULL.  yj^  Jjg  jj^[]g   jljg  If^Jtey 

(Late  editor  of  the  Suudot^Schoof    of  these  continental 
Ttmu.)  powers.    British  influ- 

ence he  fea.rs  is  on  the 
wane,  and  it  is  to  arouse  British  attention  to  this  al- 
leged waning  influence  that  be  devotes  much  o(  his  best 
writing.  American  power  and  prestige,  he  believes,  is 
on  the  increase.  Japan  h^  counts  as  the  future  drill- 
master  of  the  East.  Thereare  several  appendices,  com- 
prising the  teiits  of  treaties,  a  numlier  ot  other  official 
documents,  and  an  analysis  of  the  purely  military  his- 
tory of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  up  to  May  1,  last. 

Another  book  on  Tibet.  This  time  it  is  by  Oscar 
Terry  Crosby,  and  is  entitled  "Tibet  and  Turkestan" 
(Putnams).  Mr.  Crosby,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  Englishman  who  took  that  memorable  journey  ot 
exploration  in  1S03  through  central  Asia,  with  Capt. 
Ferdinand  Anglnleur,  of  the  French  Army.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  collected  experiences  of  Mr.  Crosby  daring 
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this  and  several  other  joaraey s  through  central  Asia. 
U  is  Illustrated  froni  photographs,  and  cootalns  several 
excellent  maps,  lu  a  number  o(  appendices  are  t<i  he 
found  the  texts  of  a  number  of  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  Tibet  and  Russia  and  Tibet. 

The- impressions  ot  a  business  man,  obtained  during 
a  business  trip  in  the  Far  East,  cast  into  narrative 
form, — this  is  the  description  Mr.  Ernest  F.  G.  Hatch, 
M.P.,  himself  gives  to  his  book,  "Far-Eastern  Impres- 
sions," just  issued  by  Hutchinson  in  London  and  Mc- 
Clutg  in  Chicago.  The  Ixrok,  which  is  Illustrated,  and 
which  contains  several  valuable  uiaps,  treats  of  Japan, 
China,  and  Korea,  and  sets  forth  some  exceedingly 
interesting  data  ahout  business  opportunities  in  the 
Orient, 

"Japan  and  the  Japanese  as  Seen  by  Foreigners," 
—prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War — 
has  been  edited  by  Karl  K.  Kawakami,  author  of  "The 
Political  Ideas  of  Modern  Japan,"  and  published  by  the 
Keiseisha  in  Tokio. 

In  the  series  of  "Our  AsiaticNeighbors"(Putnams), 
we  have  "Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Country,"  by 
James  A.  Leroy,  American  consul  at  Durango,  Mexico. 
Mr.  Leroy  kox  for  two  yeiirs  connected  with  the  United 
States  Philippine CommiKsion. 

A  period  of  European  history  as  yet  only  cursorily 
treated, — that  from  18T0  to  1900, — has  been  graphically 
summed  up  in  a  scholarly  manner  by  Dr.  J.  Holland 
Rose,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  in  a  two-volume 
jllnstrated  work  entitled  "The  Development  of  the 
European  Nations,  18T0  to  1900"  (Putnams).  The  first 
volume  has  already  come  from  the  press.  Dr.  Rose 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  Franco- 
Gferman  War,  that  memorable  conflict  itself,  the  found- 
ing of  the  French  republic,  the  German  Empire,  the 
Eastern  question  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the 
Balkan  settlement  and  the  making  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Niblllam  and  absolutism  in  Russia. 

Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  given  us  vrhat  is  probably 
the  moat  brilliant  exposition  of  the  Irish  question  in  all 
its  pbase«  which  has  ever  been  written.  '  His  history 
and  plea  (for  it  is  both)  appears  under  the  title  of 
"Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips), It  furnishes  a  clear  account  of  the  political  and 
historical  relations  between  Ireland  and  England  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  closes  irith  a  chapter  on  the 
present  slAte  of  affairs  in  the  unfortunate  island,  with  . 
some  shrewd  conclusions  a.s  to  causes  and  remedies. 

That  very  excellent  series  of  books  entitled  "The 
Essentials  of  History,"  being  issued  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  offers  as  ita  latest  production,  "The 
Essentials  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History"  (from 
Charlemagne  to  the  present  day),  by  Dr,  Samuel  Ban- 
nister Harding,  of  Indiana  University,  in  consultation 
with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard.  Professor 
Harding  begins  his  survey  of  the  world  in  the  year  800 
A.D.,  thus  taking  up  the  history  at  the  Inst  chapter  of 
Professor  Wolfson's  "Essentials  in  Ancient  History." 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  series,  the  essentials, 
hot  the  details,  are  treated,  and  the  three  most  difficult 
problems  iu  medieval  history  tor  young  people— feudal- 
ism, the  church,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  empire 
and  the  church — are  brought  forward  and  clearly  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  chapters.  Succeeding  volumes  in 
the  series  will  be  "  Essentials  in  English  History,"  by 
Mr.  Albert  Perry  Walker,  and  "  Essentials  in  American 
History,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  The  volumes 
are  all  Illustrated  and  provided  with  maps. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOUtC  PROBLEMS. 

In  his  book  "The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  originally  published  in  Paris  about  a  year 
ago,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  the  well-known  French, 
economic  writer,  gives  us  what  is  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy work  on  the  United  States  since  the  publication 
of  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth."  The  English 
translation,  by  H.  Addington  Bruce,  has  been  issued  in 
this  city  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  In  his  preface,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  announces  that  the  statistical  portion  of  his 
work  is  based  upon  the  report  of  our  twelfth  census, 
supplemented,  of  course,  by  the  French  writer's  own 
experiences  and  impressions  while  In  this  country.  M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  one  of  the  sincere  admirers  of  the 
United  States  and  a  believer  in  the  great  destiny  of  Ita 
people.  He  hopes,  however,  that  the  most  impressive 
quality  of  Americans,—"  a  great,  tireless  energy,"— 
will  not  he  lost  now  that  our  country  is  "  so  wealthy 
that  the  individual  cannot  always  hope  to  see  his  efforts 
as  richly  compensated  as  was  formerly  the  case."  Be- 
fore the  second  century  of  our  national  lite  is  tar  ad- 
vanced, this  French  writer  believes,  the  United  States 
"will  unquestionably  dominate  economically  all  the 
Asiatic  and  American  countries  bordering  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  will  play  in  the  world  the  part  played  until 
these  latter  days  by  England." 

Information  about  the  Tuskejee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial In.ttitute  is  not  lacking  in  our  current  lil«ra- 
ture,  but  inquiries  are  continually  coming  to  Principal 
Washington  and  his  colleagues  as  to  what  the  gradu- 
ates of  that  institution  are  doing  after  the  completion 
of  their  school  work.  It  is  felt  that  the  real  test  of  the 
institution  is  the,  success  of  its  graduates  in  practical 
life,  and  with  a  view  to  showing  how  that  test  has  been 
met  a  volume  has  been  compiled  under  the  title  "  Tu.'t- 
kegee  and  Its  People,  Their  Ideals  and  Achievements" 
(Appletons).  The  work  is  edited  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, and  contains,  in  addition  to  an  outline  of  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  institute  work,  a  series  of 
autobiographies  by  graduates  of  the  school.  These 
sketches  are  contributed  by  men  and  women  in  various 
callings.  Those  which  will  prove  of  greatest  interest, 
we  imagine,  to  most  readers  are  the  life-stories  of  the 
colored  people  who  have  become  successful  farmers, 
builders,  ami  tradesmen.  These  show  how  the  training 
received  at  Tuskegee  has  borne  fruit  in  real  life,  and 
really  furnish  some  of  the  strongest  testimonials  to 
the  value  of  the  school  to  the  modern  South.  There 
are  also  a  few  records  of  professional  men,  showing 
that  the  black  nian  In  the  South  who  has  ability  and 
strength  of  purpose  is  not  debarred  from  Intellectnal 
callings.  But  the  main  force  of  the  book,  as  we  have 
remarked,  is  the  testimony  that  it  offers  to  the  value  of 
the  Tuskegee  idea  in  theindustrialdevelopmentsof  the 

Dr.  Frank  Julian  Wavue  began  some  years  ago  a 
careful  study  of  laliur  organization  among  American 
coal-miners.  Dr,  Warne's  attitude  toward  the  unions 
is  distinctly  sympathetic.  He  has  studied  the  objects 
and  organization  of  the  coal-miner's  union,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  strikes,  and  ha.s  watched  its  actual  warUii0l 
outside  as  well  as  inside  its  written  constitution.  Tha 
result  is  a  compact  little  volume  entitled  "TheCoMl' 
Mine  Workers :  A  Study  in  Labor  Organization"  (Lmic- 
mans).  Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  Dr,  Wame  prooeeda  to  glTa 
an  interesting  account  of  the  interstate  Joint  doi^er- 
ence,  the  State  agreement,  and  the  anthracite  bowd  ot 
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conciliation.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  "  The  Trade- 
L'DioDand  the  Strike"  and  "The  Growth  o(  the  Mine- 
Workers'  Union,"  and  in  concluHion  the  author  sums 
up  the  philosophy  of  trade-unionism  an  derived  from 
Ilia  studies  at  its  worlcings  amoug  tbe  miners.  Dr. 
Warne  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  what  lie  regards 
na  mistakes  in  organization,  and  endeavors  throughout 
Ihe  work  to  do  full  justice  to  the  opponents  as  well  as 
Ihe  advocates  or  trade-unionism.  The  fact  that  more 
than  hair  of  the  5%.000  mine-workers  in  tbe  United 
Slates  are  now  enrolled  as  members  of  the  United  Mine- 
Workers  is  In  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  treated  by  Dr.  Warne. 

A  new- edition  of  Mr.  William  E.  Smythe's  "Con- 
quest of  Arid  America  "  (Macniillan)  is  notable  for  the 
inclnsion  of  chapters  describing  the  achievements  of 
the  Government  under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  June  IT, 
1902.  An  interesting  chapter,  entitled  "Uncle  Sam's 
Young  Men  at  Work,"  gives  details  concerning  the  |>er- 
sonoel  of  tbe  Reclamation  Service  now  operating  with  ' 
such  success  on  various  irrigation  projects,  as  outlined 
on  page  319  of  this  number  of  the  REVIEW  OF  Reviews. 
There  are  also  good  accounts  of  the  more  important  of 
these  projects,  together  with  excellent  illustrations. 

Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  in  tbe  book  entitled  "The 
.Menace  of  Pririlege"  (Macmillan),  makes  a  telling  pre- 
KQtation  of  the  dangers  to  our  republic  arising  from 
Ibe  existence  of  a  favored  class.  He  begins  with  the 
aiisertion  tb at  ours  is  the  land  of  inequality,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  that  iuequallty, 
he  distinguishes  between  various  types  of  "princes  of 
privilege."  A  somewhat  pessimistic  chapter  describes 
Ihe  physical,  mental,  and  moral  deterioration  of  the 
tiiiLsseM.  Mr.  George  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  dangers 
a<  unionism,  and  several  chapters  tJi  what  be  terms 
weapons  of  privilege,  chiefly  the  use  of  tbe  courts,  and 
corruption  in  politics.  The  proposed  remedy  of  all 
these  ine<iuttlities  and  wrongs,  as  one  would  naturally 
infer  from  Mr.  George's  well-known  predilections,  is  to 
be  foand  in  the  single  tax. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

It  is  but  seldom  we  come  across  a  more  charmingly 

sft  scleatific  story  than  Professor  N.  S.  Sbaler's  "  Man 

and  the  Earth  "  (Fox,  DuOleld).    This  book  is  a  coherent- 

eminent  geologist  who 
tias  command  of  a  fas- 

cinMing  English  style, 
outlining  tbe  relatioDs 
B'bich  have  eiisted 
trom  prehistoric  ages 
between   man  and  the 


ch  be 


i.  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the 
earth.  The  concluding 
chapters,  particularly 
Ihe  ones  entitled  "The 
Future  of  Nature 
Upon  the  Earth," 
-The  Beauty  of  the 
Earth,''and  "Tha.L*st 
of  Earth  and  Man,"  are  absorbingly  interesting. 

A  remarbaUe  work  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages,  with  m»aj  illnatmtlons,  on  an  astronomical 
(abject,  b7  »  wotDati,  la  one  of  the  noteworthy  addi- 


tions to  scientiflc  literature  which  we  have  from  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  of  London,  through  the  Macmillans. 
This  work,  "The  System  of  the  Stars,"  now  in  its  second 
e<1ition,  is  by  Agnes  M.  Gierke,  author  of  "  History  of 
Astronomy  During  the  Nineteenth  Century  "and  "Prob- 
lems Id  Astro-Physics."  In  the  whole  "astonishing 
history  of  tbe  human  intellect,  there  is  no  more  aston- 
ishing chapter  than  that  concerned  with  the  sidereal 
researches  of  the  last  half-century,"  This  Is  the  story 
that  Miss  Gierke  tells  with  scholarly  ability. 

In  his  scientiHc  treati.se,  "I.ife  and  Matter"  (Put-  . 
nams).  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  replies  to  Professor  Haeckel's 
"Riddle  ot  the  Universe."  Tbe  author  acknowledges 
the  German  philosopher's  service  to  scientific  thought 
in  introducing  Darwinism  to  Germany,  and  admits 
that  to  philosophically  trained  minds  Haeckel's  writings 
can  do  no  harm.  The  English  thinker,  however,  be- 
lieves that  to  the  general  reader  Prolessor  Haeckel's 
Ideas  are  inevitably  harmful  unless  accompanied  by 
some  quatiflcatiou  which  will  warn  the  reader  against 
their  speculative  and  destructive  tendencies. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  first  book  In  English  on  the  life  and  personality 
of  the  famous  Norwegian  composer,  Edvard  Grieg,  Is 
by  Henry  T.  Finck,  and  is  issued,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Lane.  Grieg  has  never  been  communi- 
cative about  himself, 
and  only  a  few  of  hia 
very  numerous  letters 
have  been  made  public. 
The  most  important  of 
these  letters  are  includ- 
ed in  tbe  present  vol- 
ume. WhatMr.  Finck 
hopes  to  accomplish  by 
this  little  volume  ts, 
briefly,  to  destroy  the 
delusion  thatGriegdid 
"little  more  than 
transplant  to  his  gar- 
den the  wild  flowers  of 
Norwegian  folk-mu- 
sic." As  a  matter  of 
EovARD  oBiBO.  fact,  says  Ihe  biograph- 

er, "85  per  cent,  of  hia 
music  is  absolutely  and  in  every  detail  his  own."  This 
volume  Is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  "Living 
Masters  ol  Music,"  edited  by  Rosa  Newmarch. 

Two  little  collections  of  sayings  and  memorabilia  ot 
Beethoven  an<l  Mozart,  compiled  and  annotat«d  by 
Friedrich  KersC,  and  translated  from  the  German  and 
edited  by  Henry  Edward  Krebbiel,  have  been  published 
by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  These  consist  of  the  ■ 
utterances  ot  Beethoven  and  Mozart  on  art,  their  eatl- 
mates  of  other  composers,  their  religious  views,  and 
their  opinions  of  their  own  works. 

Two  volumes  ot  "Songs  and  Airs  by  George  Friderio 
Haudel,"  one  for  high  and  one  for  low  voice,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  come  to  us  from  the  press  of 
the  Oliver  Ditson  Compauy.  Dr.  Prout  has  made  bis 
selections  with  great  discrimination,  and  eighty  num- 
lx:rs  compose  tbe  collection,  chosen  from  numeroua 
operas  as  well  as  from  orations  and  other  ecclesiastical 
music  art  forms.  Tbe  songs  are  in  chronological  order, 
and  the  work  belongs  to  the  splendid  series  which  Is 
i^eingissued  under  the  general  title  of  "The  Mnsician's 
Library." 
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In  the  "BritUli  Artist"  series  the  Macmtilans  (im- 
porting for  Bell,  of  LoDtlou)  have  issued  "J.  M.  W. 
Turner,"   by  W.  U  Wyllie,   A.R.A.    This  volume  is 

illustrated  io  tint  anil  color,  with  reproductions  ot  most 
ol  Tnruer's  well  known  paintings.  The  author  has 
tried,  he  says,  to  look  at  Turner's  life  and  work  from  a 
DOQ-literary  point  of  view,  "  as  they  appear  to  a  fellow- 
painter  traveling,  however  remotely,  along  the  sama 

"The  American  Art  Annual "  for  1905  and  1906  {Vol- 
ume v.)  lias  just  appeared,  under  the  editorship  of 
Florence  N.  Levy.  This  well-known  annual  reviews 
the  art  activities  of  the  United  States,  and  containit  n 
good  deal  of  biographical,  statistical,  and  other  tabu- 
lated matter  upon  the  status  and  progress  of  Ameri- 
can art  which  Is  valuable  for  reference.  It  is  published 
under  its  own  name  at  No.  20  West  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York. 

BDOKB  OF  ESSAYS,  PLAYS,  AND  MISCELLANY. 

Scribners  have  just  i.ibued  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell'a 
collection  o[  essays  entitled  "In  the  Name  ot  the  Bod- 
leian," Mr.  Birrell's  literary  chat  and  gossip  wdl  be 
read  with  increased  interest  eiuce  his  advent  as  a  Brit' 
ish  cabinet  minister. 

Dr.  William  Osier  is  one  of  the  few  living  medical 
men  {it  is  ImpoEwible,  of  course,  to  forget  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  as  we  write  this)  who 
possesB  a  literary  style  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
other  than  technical  literature.  The  little  volume  en- 
titled "Counsels  and  Ideals"  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  se- 
lected from  Dr.  Osier's  writings  by  Dr.  C.  N,  B,  Camac, 
li  full  of  quotable  paragraphs,  all  ot  which  go  to  show 
that  tbe  genial  doctor  himself  is  tar  from  that  attitude 
ot  mind  which  he  so  scores  in  the  average  physician 
— "the  nickel-in-the-slot"  attitude. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  "The  Groat  Word" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  Is  a  series  of  "  inspirational  editorials  "  on 
ethics,  esthetics,  and  literature,  handled  in  Mr.  Mabie's 
own  though  t-provOking  style. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  form  ot  the  novel,  prepared 
primarily  for  the  teacher  ot  literature,  has  just  been 
Issued  by  Heath  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Selden  L.  Whit^ 
comb,  associate  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
.  University  of  Kansas.  It  is  called  "The  Study  of  a 
Novel,"  and  is  really  a  dissection,  diagrammatically  set 
forth,  ot  a  number  ot  the  great  novels  in  English. 

The  "Lectures  and  Ewtays  of  Canon  Ainger"  have 
been  issued  In  two  volumes  by  the  Macmlllans.  The 
work  is  edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  Dr.  Ainger's  literary 
executor.  Of  the  late  Canon  it  has  been  said  that  "he 
never  forgot  in  the  pulpit  that  he  was  a  man  of  letters, 
or  out  of  it  that  he  wa-i  a  clergyman."  The  essays  and 
lectures  treat  ot  most  ot  the  well-known  personalities 
and  periods  In  two  centuries  of  British  literature. 

Studies  of  "Ten  Plays  of  Shakespeare"  have  been 
issued  in  book  form  by  Holt  for  the  English  critic, 
Mr.  Stoptord  A.  Brooke. 

Mr.  6,  Bernard  Shaw  has  seen  lit  to  publish  in  pam- 
phlet form  his  "Apology  for  'Mrs,  Warren's  Profes- 
sion,'" the  play  which  caused  so  much  discussion  as  to 
Its  decency  on  Its  production  in  New  York.  To  this  has 
been  added  an  introduction  by  John  Corbin,  on  "The 
Tyranny  ot  Police  and  Press."  The  brochure  Is  Issued 
by  Brentano's. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co,  have  just  brought  out  the 
third  edition  o(  Mr.  G,  Lowpe  Dickinson's  "The  Greek 
View  of  Life,"    This  Is  intended  to  serve  as  a  general 


introduction  to  Greek  literature  and  tbongfat, 
for  those  who  do  not  know  Greek. 

"The  (iirl  with  the  Green  Eyes"  (Macm 
play  In  four  acts,  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

From  the  Unit  Book  Company  we  hav< 
the  "Letters  and  Addresses  of  Thomas  •) 
edited  by  Mr.  William  B,  Parker,  who  is  |. 
English  at  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Jonas  Vile 
assistant  professor  of  history  in  tbe  Universl 

The  love-story  of  the  immortal  Shakesj 
Anne  Hathaway  has  been  written  by  San 
Steriing,  under  the  title  "Shakespeare's  Sw 
(G.  W.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia).  The  story  1 
quaint  literary  style,  and  the  author  has  f 
ceeded  in  doing  what  she  set  out  to  do — In  a 
the  rhythm  o(  Shakespeare's  own  poetry.  Th 
are  by  Clara  Elsena  Peck. 

A  careful,  reverent  volume,  entitled  "Tbe  I 
of  a  Great  Literature"  (James  H.  Woet  Comj 
been  written  by  Newton  Mann,  with  an  ain 
sent  within  small  compass  and  for. the  useott 
reader  the  main  conclnsioDs  ot  advanced  b< 
touching  the  composition  o(  the  various  pa 
Bible," 

Four  lectures  on  the  divine  comedy  of  ] 
tended  especially  for  those  who  have  nevei 
poem,  but  who  would  like  to  know  somethin( 
which  were  delivered  by  Walter  L,  Sheldt 
Ethical  Society  ot  St.  Louis,  have  been  pnl 
S.  Burns  Weston,  ot  Philadelphia.  A  numb 
grams  help  to  make  the  author's  thoughts  cl 
to  supplement  his  methods. 

TWO  EXCELLENT  BOOKS  OF  REFERB 

The  annual  publication  known  as  "Mooi 
ual "  (New  York  :  Moody  Publishing  Gompan 
come  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  freshest  an< 
liable  information  regarding  American  raili 
all  forms  of  corporation  securities.  Thoro 
dexed,  it  contains  complete  lists  of  the  nam< 
dresses  of  ail  members  ot  the  stock  excbODi 
United  States  and  Canada,  statements -of  t 
debts  of  all  nations,  and  statistics  of  Aroei 
roads,  traction  companies,  corporations  org 
supply  gas  and  electric  light,  waf«r,  telephom 
graph  service.  Industrial  and  mining  corpora' 
ban  ks,  trust  com  paules,  aud  other  financial  Ini 
The  whole  is  admirably  arranged  and  forms 
bensive  Unanclal  directory. 

Lippincolt's  new  "Pronouncing  Gazettee 
cisely  what  it  is  styled  In  its  sub-title,— a  "  Gee 
Dictionary  ot  the  World."  No  one  should 
mistake  of  assuming  that  the  present  public 
mere  revision  ot.the  well-known  work  which 
issued  under  the  same  title  for  tbe  past  bal 
The  new  book,  edited  by  Angelo  and  Louis 
has  been  reset  from  new  type  throughout,  ant 
paratively  little  in  common  with  ita  predecest 
system  ot  pronunciation  introduced  by  D 
Thomas  has  been  retained.  It  is  true,  and  t 
likely  to  be  modified  to  any  great  extent  In  f 
tions,  but  this  Is  almost  the  only  feature  tha 
unchanged.  The  work  as  a  whole  la  far  moi 
hensive  in  scope  than  ever  before.  Its  treatm 
recently  acquired  possessionsot  the  UnltedSt 
it  a  distinctive  value  to  Americans  such  as 
book  of  ite  claes  now  has. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


/nutBiii  ^i"*^*'  '■^^  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
fmaiii  iy  House  of  Repregentativea  has  debated 
'*'  and  paaaed  three  meaBurea  of  cardi- 

nal importance.  The  terms  of  the  Philippine 
tariff  and  joint  Statehood  bills  were  fully  ex- 
plained in  these  pages  last  month.  After  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  late  in  January,  Chairman 
Hfpburn,  of  the  House  Committee  6n  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  reported  his  railroad- 
rate  bill,  which  had  the  unanimous  recommen- 
Jation  of  the  entire  Republican  and  Democratic 
DiFmbership  of  the  committee.  This  important 
Eifasure,  the  product  of  several  years'  consider- 
ation by  the  House  committee,  is  made  up  from 
tiie  nineteen  bills  heretofore  presented  in  the 
Bouse,  and  has  for  its  object  the  amendment  of 
ite  preseul  interstate  commerce  law  so  as  to 
gire  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more 
ptwfr.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Wl  does  not  give  to  the  commission  the  initia- 
lise in  rate-making.  Nor  does  it  authorize  the 
Cdinmission  to  readjust  freight  classification.  In 
attempting  to  meet  the  demand  of  shippers  for 
the  correction  of  glaring  evils  the  Hepburn  bill 
provides,  in  the  first  place,  a  broader  definition 
"[  the  words  "railroads"  and  '■transportation," 
M  as  to  include  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission  the  regulation  of  private  cars  and 
terminal  charges.  Power  to  establish  a  rate  or 
to  declare  what  will  be  a  proper  charge  in  a  cer- 
lain  instance  is  conferred  on  the  commission 
only  in  cases  where  complaint  has  been  made. 
In  such  cases  the  commission  is  authorized  to 
Jeeiare  what  shall  be  "a  just  and  reasonable 
Mil  fairly  remunerative  rate  or  rates,  charge  or 
charges,  to  be  thereafter  observed  in  such  case 
as  tbe  maximum  to  be  charged." 

The  section  of  the  bill  to  which  ex- 
M  iM  ceptioQ  was  taken  in  the  Senate  is  the 
*■  one  providing  that  the  commission's 
order  in  such  a  case  shall  remain  in  force  un- 
less stispended,  modified,  or  set  aside  by  the 
commission,  or  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  chief  contention  of  the  Senators  was 


that  the  bill  should  contain  an  explicit  provision 
for  the  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sion by  the  courts.  After  a  debate  of  about 
ten  days,  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
346  to  7,  all  of  the  votes  in  the  negative  being 
recorded  by  Republicans.  The  fact  that  such  a 
bill  should  be  unanimously  reported  from  com' 
mittee  and  passed  "by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  political  parlies  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  national  Congress  is  an  indication 
of  the  popular  demand  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union  that  has  at  last  made  itself  heard  in 
Washington.     No  one  looked  for  the  passage  of 
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the  bill  in  tlie  Senate  without  amendment,  and, 
as  wo  have  already  iutiniated.  the  nominal,  if 
not  the  real,  point  of  attack  was  the  question 
of  judicial  review.  While  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  includes  a  Urge  iilement  that  is  al- 
ways hostile  to  any  fonn  of  interference  with 
monopoly  or  priviief^e,  it  also  includes  several 
of  the  most  uncompromising  radicals  now  in 
Congress.  The  facilities  for  deViate  in  the  upper 
chamber  are  practically  unlimited,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hepburn  bill  and  its  substitutes 
seemed  likely  to  continue  for  several  weeks. 

While  the  House  was  thus  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  most  important 
legislation  of  the  session,  the  Senate, 
on  its  part,  passed  several  bills  which  at  once 
demanded  consideration  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol.  One  of  these,  the  consular-service  bill, 
was  described  last  month.  Another  meritori- 
ous measure  initiated  in  the  Senate  was  the  bill 
providing  for  the  representation  of  Alaska  by 
an  elective  delegate.  In  two  successive  annual 
messages  President  Roosevelt  has  called  atten- 
tion to  tlie  anomalous  position  of  Alaska  in  the 
matter  of  representation. at  Washington.  We 
commonl^  refer  to  Alaska  as  one  of  the  non-con- 
tiguous territories  of  the  United  States,  lint  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Alaska  is  by  no 
means  a  "territory"  in  tlie  sense  of  an  organ- 
ized dependency  of  our  government.  Organi- 
zation, indeed,  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  The 
needs  of  the  few  thousand  American  residents 
Lave  heretofore  been  made  known  in  Washing- 
ton only  through  unofBcial  channels.  Surely 
the  least  that  the  Washington  government  can 
do  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  orderly  settle- 
ment of  this  outlying  possession  is  to  provide  a 
n-gular  and  decent  system  of  representation  by 
which  the  needs  and  the  grievances  of  Ameri- 
cans who  go  to  that  country  may  be  promptly 
communicated  to  the  national  ('ongress. 

A  third  Senate  bill  which  seemed,  on 
Subsiiiea     the  day  of  its  passage — -February  14 

In  ths  Senate.  _|^.gg  j.,.^.iy  ^j^^^^  ,,j|.],^.j.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^.^ 

to  find  favor  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  till'  Kliipaubsidy  measure,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  m;ide  in  reeent  niiuiiiers  of  this 
Review.  This  hill,  as  pasBed.  estalilislies  thir- 
teen new  contract  mail  lines,  ami  incri'ases  the 
subvention  to  the  Oceanic  Line,  running  from 
the  I'aciiic  Coast  to  .\ustralasia.  Subventions 
are  also  granted  by  tin-  terms  of  the  hill  to  cargo 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  to  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Philippine  trade.  (The  I'hilippine  coastwise 
law  is  postponed  to  llilii*.)     The  bill  also  creates 


1  naval-reserve  force  of  ten  thousand  of 
md  men.  modeled  after  the  British  system, 
iggregate  compensation  for  mail  lines  of  t 
,hree  million  dollars  annually  is  provided, 
s  the  measiiie  advocated  by  the  Merchan- 
■ine  Commisaion,  whose  investigations  were 
lescribed  in  tliis  magazine  for  December, 
s  to  be  seen  whether  sufBcient  pre 


can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  leaders  oi 
House  to  secure  favorable  action  upon  th> 
at  tin'  present  session. 

The  Senate  ^"  Order  to  accomplish  the  defe 
Caucus  in  the  Sauto  Domingo  treaty  in 
Treaty  Volea.  t;,.„a(^_  Jag^  month,  caucus  dicti 
was  invoked  by  the  minority  party.  It 
never  been  customary,  in  the  Senate,  to  re 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty  as  a  party  met 
subject  to  ciuu'us  methods.  In  times  past 
cleavage  in  vot^s  taken  in  confirmation  o 
jection  of  treaties  has  not  been  on  party  1 
The  constitiuioiial  provision  for  the  ratifies 
of  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote  certainly  i 
contemplated  the  intervention  of  the  party 
cus.  Under  caucus  rule,  it  is  not  necessa 
win  over  one-third  of  the  Senate  in  ordi 
prevent  the  ratification  of  any  treaty.  Il 
been  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Sun  t 
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minority  party  of  thirty-one  can  hold  a  caucus 
in  which  sixteen  Senators  can  decree  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  caucus, — that  is,  twenty-one  Sen- 
aioi-s, — oppose  the  treaty  the  entire  thirty-one 
shall  vote  against  it  under  the  coercion  known 
a»  party  tliacipline.  Thus,  the  treaty  is  rejected 
by  these  twenty-one  opposing  votes,  and  not  by 
ilie  thirty-one  votes  required  by  the  Constitution 
for  lejection.  In  any  view  of  the  situation, 
such  minority  dictation  must  he  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
constitutional  provision  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties.  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  early 
announced  his  independence  of  caucus  dictation 
in  tlie  Santo  Domingo  matter,  and  his  purpose 
lo  support  the  President's  policy. 


UBS.  HICBOIAB  I^NQWOBTR,  irfB  ROOBETTLT. 

(WboBe  weddins.  on  February  17.  wks  the  event  of  the  rear 

In  Washington' social  life,) 

Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  wish  joy  to 
our  untitled  President's  daughter. 


A  wtiidi  ^^'''te  House  weddings  have  not  been 
ai  iht  frequent  in  Washington  history ; 
WMtHous:  jjenpe^  ^  jg  jj^t  strange  that  for  a  part 
of  last  month  all  legislative  and  administrative 
problems  yielded  place  in  popular  interest  to  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  of  Ohio.  Never  before  have  foreign 
pc'opk-8  and  potentates  displayed  so  keeii  an  in- 
len-st  in  an  American  social  event.  Gifts  for 
tlje  bride  came  from  many  distaut  lands,  and  the 
occasion  served  to  accentuate  the  growing  spirit 
of  internstionalisro  which  marks  our  time.  Truly. 
America  is  no  longer  an  isolated  nation.     All 


Kail  Sirtii 


_  From  time  to  time,  administrative 
reforms  are  accomplished  at  Wash- 
ington so  quietly  that  the  country  at 
large  hardly  becomes  aware  of  them.  Thus, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  changes 
effected  by  PoEtmaster-General  Cortelyou  in  the 
carrying  of  our  transcontinental  mails  have 
reduced  the  time  consumed  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  by  a  solid  twenty-four  hours. 
The  railroads  which  carry  these  mails  between 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast  liave 
succeeded  in  condensing  their  schedules  to  a 
degree  that  a  few  years  ago  was  declared  im- 
possible. The  mails  are  nowcarried  the  entire 
distance  across  the  American  continent  on  the 
fastest  trains  that  can  he  secured.  The  mail 
train  that  leaves  Chicago  at  3  a.m.  now  arrives 
in  San  Francisco  about  noon  on  the  third  day, 
thus  reducing  the  time  of  the  fastest  train  here- 
tofore run  between  those  points  by  ten  hours. 
Other  improvements  have  been  put  into  effect 
which  result  in  distribiiting  mail  to  a  large  pro- 
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portion  of  tlie  West  many  lioure  ahead  of  the 
schedule  Iieretofore  in  force.  Only  seven  years 
ago,  the  transcontinental  time  was  reduced  to 
ninety-two  hours,  and  that  was  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  development.  The  new  schedule 
reduces  the  time  to  eighty-one  hours  and  forty- 
tbree  minutes,  and  it  sliould  be  noted  that  this 
gain  in  time  ia  not  confined  to  points  on  tlie 
main  line,  but  aflects  hundreds  of  tributary  dis- 
tricts. So  marked  a  reduction  in  time  sched- 
ules could  not  have  been  obtained  except  for 
the  recent  marked  improvement  in  the  motive 
power,    roadbeds,    and    general    equipment    of 


our  Western 
th  rough  o 


(Representative  ot  the  bituminous  operfttirs  In  condut-tiug 
negotiations  with  the  Miners'  Union.) 

lads.  Among  business  men 
^,  lutry.  this  improvement  has 
hailed  as  one  of  tlii!  significant  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Cortelyou's  busiuess-like  adminis- 
tration of  his  department. 

Early  last  month  it  was  announced 
'ceai^nZf  *^*^  ''"^  joiiit  Conference  of  soft-coal 

miners  and  operators,  which  had  been 
in  session  for  some  days  at  Indianapolis,  bad 
failed  to  rcacli  an  agreement,  and  that  a  genera] 
strike  would  prol>ably  be  declared  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  present  agreement  on  the  first  day 
of  April  next.  It  was  understood,  at  the  same 
time,  that  certain  demands  would  be  presented 


(President  ot  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  an 
apokeeinBn  of  the  anthracite  operators  In  the  conti 
with  the  miners'  union.) 

by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  anth 
operators,  whose  mines  are  now  being  w 
under  the  award  of  the  strike  commiaai' 
1903,  which  expires  on  the  last  day  ol 
month.  The  seriousness  of  an  industrial 
tion  involving  five  hundied  thousand  m 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole 
try.  Tlie  gmvity  of  the  crisis  ot  1902  i 
anthracite  regions,  which  was  only  relievt 
the  prompt  action  of  President  Koosevel 
tended  to  obscure  the  real  injportance  c 
soft-coal  industry,  which  was  not  at  tliat 
directly  involved.  Of  the  halt  million  n 
who  would  probably  take  part  in  a  genera 
strike,  should  sucli  a  strike  bo  declared 
month,  about  four-fifths  are  employed  i: 
soft-coal  mines  of  western  Pennaylvania, 
\'irginia.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 
antliracite  strike  of  three  years  ago,  callin 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  miners,  i 
theluss  cost  t!ie  country  more  than  $150,00* 
and  affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  thousai 
American  homes.  A  strike  ot  bituminous  n 
would  doubtless  result  in  even  greater  fin 
loss,  and  would  so  paralyze  American  inr 
that  many  families  and  homes  would  be  qi 
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seriously  affected  as  in  thn  case  of  an  anthracite 
strike.  One  feature  which  makes  a  soft-coal 
labor  (iifBculty  peculiarly  ominous  at  the  present 
time  is  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  fuel  has 
lieen  or  can  be  stored  for  {'mergimcies  by  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Itis  stated  that  hardly 
one  of  the  preat  industrial  plants  of  the  East 
makes  a  practice  of  carrying  a  supply  of  coal  for 
more  than  a  few  days  in  advance  of  current  con- 
sumption. Tlie  only  concerns  which  have  been 
able  to  store  soft  coal  in  any  quantity  are  the 
ntilroads  ;  but  even  their  stock  would  soon  bo 
ezhaxisted  in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  strike. 

ttnfPoti-  Not  only  are  private  consuuiers  left 

Anthrmitt    practically  without  stores  of  coal,  but 

Oiftruttn.  (ijg  j^jjjg  operators  themselves  have 
been  able  to  make  only  the  slightest  accumula- 
tions. The  anthracite  operators,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  mined  far  in  excess  of  the  current 
demand,  and  have  had  facilities  for  storage  which 
seemed  to  insure  at  least  a  year's  supply  in  ad- 
vance. Thus,  at  the  very  beginninfj  of  such  a 
contest  as  was  threatened  last  month  by  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
llie  coal-carrying  roads  which  control  the  anthra- 
cite output  of  the  country  would  be  in  a  docid-  „|l  j„hs  mit^hel 
edly  advantageous  position.     As  to  the  demands           (President  or  the  United  Mine  Wui 


COMMITTXa  FROM  Tm  UNITED  MISX  WOBKXaS  OF  AHKRICA  APPOINTED  TO  PORMIXATB  THE  UEVAinHI  Or  THE 
ANTHRACITE  VINEHS. 

From  left  to  riglit,  W.  H.  Dettery,  Join  T.  Dempgej",  T.  D.  Nlchola.  fieorgo  H.  Hartteaw,  John  P.OsllftBlier.  and  John  Fahv. 
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union,  it  is  claimed  that  the  advance  of 
'  cent,  in  wages  askeii  iu  sort-coal  fielde  was 
nothing  more  than  a   restoration  o(  the 
jr  wage  scale,  reduced  about  a  year  ago  by 
rade  agreement  l^etwecn  the  operators  and 
(liners  which  has  been  a  regular  institution 
he    bituminouH    coal   regions   for    the    past 
t  years.     The  demands  on  behalf  of  the  an- 
teite  miners  were  apparently  much  heavier. 
;y  included,  not  only  a  10  per  cent,  advance 
the  wage  scale  put  in  force  by  the  award  of 
)  strike  commission,  but  a  formal  recognition 
the   union  and  a  universal  eight-hour  day. 
r.  John  Mitchell,  the  iiead  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  with  a  group  of  union  representatives, 
let  and  conferred  with  the  anthracite  operators 
a  New  York  City  on  February  1 5.     The  miners' 
lemands  were  then  submitted  to  a  joint  sub- 
committee composed  of  representatives  of  both 
parties  to  the  conference.     Botli  sides  expressed 
hope  for  a  satisfactory  agreement, 

citnOany  The  Ordinances  providing  lor  the  mu- 
OA/sapo  frof- nicipal  ownership  and  operation  of 
*  """■  Chicago's  street  railways,  having  at 
last  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  and  duly 
signed  by  Mayor  Dunne,  will  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  at  the  next  election,  on  April  3. 
The  proposition  for  municipal  operation  will  re- 
quire approval  by  three-fifths  of  thoso  voting 
thereon  in  order  to  bfcome  a  law,  the  otlier  or- 
dinance to  go  into  effect  if  approved  by  a  bare 
majority  of  those  voting.  The  issue  is  thus 
placed  squarely  before  the  people  of  Chicago. 
The  extension  of  existing  franchises  is  no  longer 
a  living  question.  If  the  ownership  ordinance 
is  carried  by  popular  vote  there  will  be  an  issue 
of  $75,000,0(10  of  street-railway  certificates,  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  the  tangible  property. 
It  is  provided  that  these  certificates  are  under 
no  circu  in  stances  to  become  an  obligation  or  lia- 
bility of  thf  city,  or  payable  out  of  any  general 
city  fund.  They  are  to  be  payable  solely  out  of 
the  revenue  or  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
street-railway  properties  for  the  purchase  of 
whicli  they  were  issued.  Tliere  is  provision  for 
a  sinking  fund  and  the  retirement  of  the  certifi- 
cates. The  Cliicago  City  Council  has  also  ])assed 
over  Mayiir  Dunne's  vi'to  an  ordinance  fixing 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  gas  by  consumers  at  «5 
cents,  instead  of  ao  cents  and  one  dollar,  the 
mayor  holding  for  a  still  greater  reduction. 

The  immigration  figures  for  the  year 
of  1!)0.)    continue    to    excite    coinment. 

Immigration,  ^viiilu  the  government  statistics  cov- 
er the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  :(().  the  figures 
'"-  the  calendar  year  are,   of  course,    equally 


good  for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  is  known 
that  the  calendar  year  1905  broke  all  records, 
the  exact  total  of  foreign  immigrants  entering 
ports  of  the  United  States  amounting  to  1,055,- 
.H34.  This  total  exceeds  that  for  the  preceding 
year  by  more  than  200,000.  About  seven -tenths 
of  these  arrivals  of  last  year  came  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  and  Russia.  Tlius,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Russians.  Italians,  Austrians,  and 
Hungarians  reached  our  shores  in  a  single  year 
to  repopulate  one  of  our  .States.  The  bulk  of 
this  immigration  is  not,  dispersed  tlirougli  the 
country,  but  becomes  congested  in  our  larger 
cities.  The  study  of  our  immigration  problem, 
which  was  notably  furthered  by  the  conference 
held  in  New  York  last  December,  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  important,  if  not  radical,  modifi- 
cations of  our  present  immigration  laws.  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  of  Harvard  University,  contributes 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  (page 
336)  an  article  embodying  his  ideas  of  immi- 
gration reform,  to  which  he  invites  the  support 
of  non -extremists  among  the  restrict!  on  is  te  as 
well  as  among  those  who  believe  in  the  policy 
of  the  "  open  gates." 

^^^  Meanwhile,  the  most  difficult  immi- 
Htiaiiani  gration  problem  that  our  government 
with  China.  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^  hand  ia  that  connected 
with  the  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
law.  Hearings  were  held  last  month  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  public  on 
this  important  matter.  A  suggestion  that  had 
met  with  President  Roosevelt's  favor  is  that  the 
new  law  shouhl  provide  for  the  examination  in 
China  of  the  Chinese  who  intend  to  come  to  this 
country.  It  is  proposed  that  boards  composed 
of  agents  of  the  Department  of  Conimerce  and 
Labor  shall  bo  established  at  certain  Chinese 
ports  and  there  examine  all  passengers  bound 
for  America.  Those  passing  these  examinations 
successfully  would  be  furnished  with  certificates 
that  would  admit  their  owners  at  our  ports  with- 
out further  trouble.  Certificates  would  be  re- 
fused to  all  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  laws,  and  thus  a  long  and  expensive  jour- 
ney would  be  saved.  Commercial  interests  of 
this  country  at  present  affected  by  the  Chinese 
boycott  against  American  goods  are  asking  for 
legislation  that  will  fully  assure  the  Chinese  that 
they  are  not  being  unduly  discriminatedagainst, 
and  so  will  ind  ucc  them  to  lift  the  boycott.  The 
reception  of  the  imperial  Chinese  commissionen 
in  this  country  shows  that  the  American  peoplt 
in  general  are  far  from  inimical  to  China.  A 
a  dinner  given  for  the  commissioners  at  Boatoi 
on  Lincoln's  ISirthday,  the  Hon.  Richard  Olne 
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ex-Secr«tary  of  8tate,  dxpresBed  hia  bearty  con- 
currence with  the  sentiments  of  Preaident  Roose- 
velt in  the  matter  of  just  dealing  between  the 
Iwo  peoples.  In  the  present  atate  of  anti-foreign 
agitation  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  it  is  proper 
anil  necessary  that  our  government  should  look 
out  for  the  defense  of  Americans  against  mal- 
treatment. But  Mr.  Olney  ia  entirely  right  in 
demanding  that  the  relations  between  the  t'nited 
States  and  any  foreign  country  be  put  on  such 
a  footing  that  American  lives  and  property  will 
be  safe  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  any  induce- 
ment or  desire  to  attack  them.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  (page  299}  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks, 
who  was  designated  by  our  government  to  meet 
and  accompany  the  Chinese  commisBioners  on 
tlieir  visit  to  this  country,  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  aims  and  significance  of  this 
important  embassy  and  the  characteristics  of 
its  personnel.  The  commissioners  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Germany  on  February  16. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Interchurch 
Fsiiratien  Conference  on  Federation,  in  New 
"""  """"■  York  City,  last  November,  there  have 
been  several  notable  gains  for  the  cause  of 
cburch  union.  While  the  aim  of  that  confer- 
eoce  was  not  union  at  all.  but  merely  the  feder- 
ation of  denominations  for  the  carrying  on  of 
Christian  work,  the  influence  of  the  meetings 
was  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  closer  unity  among 
Tiiany  of  the  smaller  evangelical  denominations. 
The  conference  distinctly  emphasized  the  agree- 
ment of  all  denominations,  large  and  small,  on 
essential  points,  and  distinctly  minimized  the 
points  of  difference.  It  could  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest to  many  minds  the  possibility  of  actual  or- 
ganic unity.  Very  soon  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Interchurch  Conference  came  the  news  of  an 
accomplished  union  between  Canadian  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregational  is  ts  in  a 
single  denomination  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  In  our  own  country,  last 
month,  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Con- 
gregational ista,  the  United  Brethren,  and  the 
Methodist  Protestants  met  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
and  formulated  a  plan  of  union  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  in  due  time  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  Congregationaliata  of  the  United  States 
have  nearly  700,000  communicants,  the  United 
Brethren  260,000,  and  the  Methodist  Protestants 
about  200,000.  This  merging  of  important 
denominational  interests  ia  significant  not  ao 
much  because  of  the  interests  themselves  as  for 
the  moral  effect  that  such  an  object-lesson  in 
unification  is  likely  to  have  on  the  countless 
number  of  smaller  religious  bodies  in  this  coun- 
try, which  may  &nd  ^at  since  tbey  agree  so 


harmoniously  on  all  matters  that  now  seem  es- 
sential they  may  without  detriment  waive  in- 
sistence on  those  matters  that  all  agree  in  re- 
garding as  non-essential,  for  the  sake  of  the 
enlarged  practical  efficiency  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  details  of  these  mergers  are 
yet  to  be  worked  out. 

A  rutin  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ''^''  n^°'i*l^  *^^  birth- 
LiBcoin       day    of    Abraham    Lincoln    was  ob- 

Uamoriai.  agfyg^  more  generally,  perhaps,  than 
ever  before.  As  the  years  go  by,  approaching 
the  centenary  of  the  "First  American,"  it  is 
noticeable  that  popular  interest  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln  and  in  all  that  he  did  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  a  statement 
is  made  regarding  the  plans  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  for  the  development  of  the 
Lincoln  birthplace,  in  Kentucky,  into  a  national 
park.  Since  no  State  of  the  Union  bears  the 
name  of  the  great  emancipator,  it  is  fitting  that 
his  birthplace-farm  should  become  a  permanent 
memorial  of  a  thoroughly  national  character, 
giving  expression  to  the  reverence  felt  by  North 
and  South  alike  for  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  all  time.  Participation  in  this  movement  is 
not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  any  one  State 
or  group  of  States,  but  every  one  is  invited  to 
have  a  share  in  this  memorial.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  furnish  detailed  information  regarding 
the  plans  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  AssociatioD  to 
any  of  our  readers  upon  request. 

ThaEncMt-  An  important  educational  movement 
"S™'"con  was  recently  initiated  with  the  estab- 
""'''■  lishment  of  the  New  Music  Society 
of  America,  in  New  York  City.  This  society  is 
not,  like  most  similar  enterprises,  an  organization 
of  composers  bent  merely  upon  the  advancement 
of  their  individual  fortunes,  but  it  includes 
among  its  members  critics,  artists,  publishers, 
authors,  pianists,  violiniata,  teachers,  and  men 
of  affairs,  as  well  as  composers.  Its  purposes 
are  not  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  a 
"national"  school  of  music.  On  the  contrary, 
considerations  of  mere  "patriotism"  have  no 
part  in  its  activities.  It  aims  to  bring  to  light 
the  best  muaic  in  the  larger  instrumental  forms 
that  has  been  or  is  now  being  written  by  Ameri- 
can composers,  and  specifically  to  make  it  known 
by  actual  public  performance.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  stimulate  other  forms  of 
artistic  expression,  but  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
many  of  our  native  composers  to  get  a  hearing. 
An  altruistic  effort  to  supply  a  medium  for  the 
discovery  and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our 
native  music  merits  such  recognition  should 
have  generous  public  support. 


see 
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When  the  Canadian  Parliament  re- 
'^Affafri"     assembles  on  the  8th  of  the  present 

month  it  will  face  a  number  of  prob- 
lems of  political  and  economic  interest,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Dominion,  but  to  us  of  the 
United  States,  The  Dominion  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, after  five  months  of  patient  investigation 
into  the  needs  and  opinion  of  the  entire  king- 
dom, lias  begun  the  tabulation  of  statistics,  the 
sifting  of  evidence,  and  the  drafting  of  conclu- 
sions. The  result  of  the  inquiry  points  to  a 
"  stand-pat ''  policy  with  regard  to  the  present 
tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  advent  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1S97.  The  three 
commissioners, — Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister 
of  Finance  ;  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  Minister  of  Cus- 
toms ;  and  Mr.  L.  P,  Brodeur, — have  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  trade  relations  of  the  Do- 
minion with  this  country,  and  it  may  he  expected 
that  a  number  of  suggestions  highly  important 
and  significant  to  the  American  business  world 
will  be  forthcoming  when  the  report  is  published. 
The  question  of  a  preferential  tariflf  with  the 
mother  country  has  not  been  decided,  many 
prominent  Canadians  think,  by  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  in  the  British  elections.  A 
number  of  the  Dominion  leaders,  however,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  be- 
lieve that  the  farmers  of  Canada  (who,  of  course, 
form  tlje  large  majority  of  the  Dominion  popu- 
lation) do  not  ask  for  a  preferential  tariff. 

Canad  tor  "^^'^  Parliament  will  also  consider  the 
Enginni's     railroad  and  militia  questions  and  the 

Umni pi ot/ed.  letting  of  some  newmail  contracts.  On 
January  1 C  the  Dominion  government  took  for- 
mal control  of  the  garrison  at  Halifax,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  thus  disappears  the  last  imperial  British 
military  post  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  this  conti- 
nent. The  suggestion  made  by  General  Booth,  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  that  places  Iw  fount!  in  the 
public  domain  of  Canada  for  the  worthy  unem- 
ployed of  England,  a  suggestion  fcjrmuhited  and 
commented  uimju  i^y  Miss  Agnes  I^aut  in  an  arti- 
cle  in  our  January  numiier,  is  about  to  be  car- 
ried  out,  we  are  told,  under  private  initiative. 
The  British  Rothschilds  have  perfected  a  scheme 
under  which  two  hundred  families  are  to  be 
sent  at  once  to  Canada,  provided  with  clothing, 
food,  jiasaago  money,  temporary  situations  on 
their  arrival,  and  a  sum  tu  provide  against  emer- 
gencies. These  people,  it  is  intended,  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  (.'anadian  Northwest, 
where  they  will  find  occupation  and  opportunity. 

,  A  really  remarkable  religious  move- 

e*iifc*      ment  toward   union  of  the   Presby- 

afCii«ada."  jgriau^    Methodist,    and     Congrega- 


CASTRO,  O 

tional  churches  of  Canada  has  taken  definite 
shape  since  the  recent  publication  of  a  report 
by  the  joint  committee  of  the  three  denomina- 
tions. About  a  year  ago,  repreaentatives  of 
these  thi-ee  clmrchea,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  met  in  Toronto,  and,  after  three 
days'  delihei-ation,  deciding  that  there  were  no 
insuperaljle  difficulties,  appointed  a  committee  to 
liarnioniKe,  if  possible,  the  various  systems  of 
doctrine  and  administi-ation.  On  December  20 
and  21.  last,  the  committees  met  again,  reported 
a  practical  liasis  of  union,  and  presented  a  com- 
mon creed  expressing  the  essentials  of  the  differ- 
ent doctrines  held  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions. The  tentative  plan  of  union  will  be 
submitted  at  an  early  date  to  the  General 
Conference  ot  the  Methodiat  Church,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Congregfi tional  Union  for  further  action. 
These  governing  bodies  will  no  doubt  refer  the 
matter  to  their  laity  for  approval,  perhaps  by  a 
referendum.  If,  ultimately,  a  "United  Church 
of  Canada"  result,  it  will  liave  a  membership  of 
a  million  and  three-quarters,  nearly  one-third 
the  population  of  the  entire  Dominion. 

Tutfrance-  '^^  soon  as  the  MoFOCCO  confereDCO 
Vaezutian  at  Algeciras  has  completed  its  ses- 
Dispaie.  gi|,j,g  imt  probably  not  before,  France 
will  take  up  ber  quarrel  with  President  Cipri- 
ano  Castro,  of  Venezuela.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  world  is  at  odds  with  Sefior 
Castro,  and   not  with  Venezuela.     Indeed,  it  is 
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being  reported  on  the  best  of  authorities  that 
the  majority  of  Venezuelans  would  welcome  the 
application  of  forcible    nieasurua  by  Franco,  for 
they   are   tired  of    Castro's    erratic,   oppressive 
policies.  'Whatever 
happens,  it  may  be 
assumed    that    the 
French  foreign  of- 
fice iK  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  our  own 
Department  of 
State   as    to    the 
means    necessary 
and  permissible  in 

After  bis  expulsion 
from  Venezuela. 
M.  Taigny,  the  for- 
mer French  ekar(/i 
d'affairfs,  came  to 
this  countrj-  to  pre- 

.   1  -  z  i  nit,  jos£  iiisj 

sent  his  report  to      ,„,.     , 

,       ,  ,     ^      -T  (Who   UaB  brolAuiLi   hixmii    inrtici 

Ambassador    Jus-  relaliorm  b.;t«-cen  l-olombia 

serand  at  Washing-  ""^  Venfzutia.i 

ton.  Until  this  report  is  comnninicatcd  officially 
to  Paris  (by  M.  Taigny  in  person),  no  furihi^r 
developments  can  bo  expecUni.  The  correct  ul- 
titude  and   good-will  of  our  own  governnii.'nt 


toward  both  disputants  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  while  Secretary  Root  has  decided  to  permit 
the  American  embassy  at  Paris  to  take  charge  of 
the  Venezuelan  consulate  in  the  French  capital, 
this  government  is  also  looking  after  French  in- 
terests in  Venezuela.  While  the  report  of  Special 
Commissioner  Judge  Calhoun  on  the  claims  of 
the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company 
against .  Venezuela,  and  other  claims  of  Ameri- 
cans against  that  country,  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  Minister  Kussell, 
at  Caracas,  will  not  cease  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  tliese  cLiims.  Minis- 
ter Russell  has  been  largefy  instrumental  in  re- 
storing friendly  relations  between  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  rolations  which  had  been  strained 
over  a  boundary  dispute.  The  actual  resump- 
tion of  formal  diplomatic  relations,  which  were 
broken  off  five  years  ago.  should,  however,  be 
credited  to  Dr.  Jost-  Iguacio  l_!ranados.  the  con. 
fidential  agent  of  Colomliia.  who,  early  in  De- 
cember, succeeded  in  having  an  agi-eement 
entered  into  between  the  two  interested  govern- 
ments providing  for  the  appointment  of  minis- 
ters. The  Colombian  rtipresontalive.  General 
Miguel  Herrera,  began  negotiations  at  Caracas, 
early  in  January,  to  adjust  all  the  differences 
over  the  boundary. 


(The  above  chsrla  Indicate  the  cnnntltaoni^Ics  in  Ensland  which  went  Conscrvatlre  in 

shaded  porUonsindlrate  Conservativt  conicltuendes  and  ttin  ILsht  rmex  I.lhenil.  In  s<-otliind  thi' 
more  radical.  In  Ireland,  the  only  differente  wu»  the  chanfre  ol  part  of  County  Tyrone  fnim  Consul 
The  charts  are  reproduced  (rom  the  Ixindon  Grniihie.) 
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"•  Although  there  arc  Btill  three  Scot- 
o/frat  tish  constituencies  and  one  Irish  to  be 
ln£nsi<"^-  polk-d,  the  definite  results  of  the  Brit- 
ish penera!  election  are  now  known.  Tlio  first 
Parliament  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which  assem- 
bled formally  on  February  19,  nuriihers  4"29  Lib- 
erals. I'll  Unionists,  and  83  Nationalists.  With 
the  Liberals  arc  included  54  Labor  JI.P.'s,  of 
whom  'i'A  are  pledged  to  independent  action  in 
favor  of  labor  legislation.  In  general,  however, 
l!io  liaboritcs,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  counted 
upon  to  vote  with  the  Liberals,  for  the  past 
two  years  acute  observers  of  ilritish  politics  have 
maintained  that  the  election  of  liJOtt  would  surely 
return  the  Liberals  to  power.  The  must  opti- 
mistic opponent  of  thi!  Halfoiir  government,  how- 
ever, had  never  dreiimed  of  so  overwhelming  a 
victory  as  has  nctnully  been  wnn.  The  (.'onser- 
vative-rnionist  overthrow  has  not  only  been  the 
most  decisive  defeat  of  that  party  for  more  than 
two  decades.. — it  has  also  torn  and  divided  its 
councils,  so  that  the  ipiestion  of  h'adership  is  the 
biiriimg  one  with  the  i>arty  the  day  after  the  last 
polling.  Mr.  Joseph  Chaudierlain's  triumph  in 
Birmingjiam,  where  the  seven  ■■  rrotuctiimist" 
members  were  triiimpliant,  by  large  majorities, 
over  the  Liberals,  has  marked  him  as  the  '-log- 


ical "  candidate  for  leadership.  Despite  his 
brilliant  intellectual  gifts  and  his  UDdoubted 
strength  in  debate,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  ex-Conser- 
vative leader  and  Premier,  has  never  been  a 
successful  political  chief.  He  has  great  per- 
Bonal  charm,  but  his  fondness  for  fine  distinc- 
tions and  for  political  hairsplitting  makes  Mm 
impossible  as  a  successful  leader  with  a  people 
like  the  English,  who,  above  everything  else,  love 
a  clear  and  definite  position  and  a  sharply  defined 
issue.  Mr.  Chamberlain  rightly  regards  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  as  a  personal' t Humph  aa 
well  as  a  vindication,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  his 
tariff  -  revision  idea.  On  another  page  of  this 
issue,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  who  is,  after  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself,  perhaps  the  best  living  English 
authority  on  British  tarifi  needs,  lays  down  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  theory  and  explains  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
matters  of  tariff  policy.  In  several  after-election 
speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  gave  utterance  to  Certain 
skillful  but  ambiguous  ideas  as  to  the  present 
and  the  future  duty  of  the  Conservative  party, 
which,  however,  have  not  succeeded  in  reinstat- 
ing him  in  the  leadership.  He  will,  no  doubt, 
come  to  some  agreement  with  Mr.  Chfunberlftin, 
and  perhaps  both  will  hereafter  hold  the  reins  of 
party  leadership.  Mr.  Balfour  will,  it  is  expected, 
sit  in  the  next  Parliament  in  the  seat  to  which 
Mr.  Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  a  London  City  Conserva- 
tive, was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  he  having 
retired  in  the  ex-Premier's  favor.  Whether  the 
Liberals  will  contest  this  seat  remains  to  be  seen. 

BtitlshLabor   ^''^''*'   *''*"   ^*^^  °^   *^^  ™®^  ^''^  "it 

"  an  (*c  on  the  benches  of  the  new  House  o( 
"  *  Commons  are  strangers  to  its  oustoras 
and  traditions.  Indeed,  so  sweeping  has  been 
the  change  in  the  personnel  that  one  of  the 
London  dailies  (the  Mail)  refers  to  the  election 
as  '-the  revolution  of  1906."  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  and  notewortliy  fact  connected  with 
the  new  House  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
numberof  Labor  members.  With  John  Burns  in 
the  ministry,  and  more  than  fifty  members  un> 
der  the  leadership  of  James  Keir  H&rdie,  in  tha 
Commons,  labor,  in  the  words  of  the  Clarion, 
the  organ  of  English  labor  interests,  is  no  longer 
"on  the  doorstep.''  ■■  Tiabor  is  inside,  and  some- 
thing will  happim."  To  the  fifty-odd  represent- 
atives of  the  British  workingman  (we  reprw-ice 
this  month  portraits  of  a  number  of  the  leaaets) 
Mr.  Hobert  Blatchford,  editor  of  the  Clarion,  of. 
fers  the  foil  iwing  i>arliamentary  programme^ 
which  he  dcciares  has  been. already  subscribed  tO 
by  the  mcinbers  individually,  and  which  em- 
bodioa  what  has  been  known  on  the  Continent 
for  years  as  '■  Constitutional  Socialism  "  : 
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The  removttl  of  taxation  from  articles  used  by  the 
workers,  such  as  tea  and  tobacco,  and  increase  o(  taxa- 
tion OQ  large  iDconies  and  on  land. 

The  compulsory  »<ale  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  houses,  workn,  farms,  and  gardens. 

The  nationalization  of  railways  and  mines. 

Taxation  to  extinction  of  all  mineral  royalties. 

Vastly  Improved  education  for  the  working  classes. 

Old-age  pensions. 

The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Universal  adult  suffrage. 

The  eiKht-hnur  day  and  standard  rates  of  wages  In 
all  government  and  muolcipal  works. 

The  establish II lent  of  a  department  of  agriculture. 

State  insurance  of  life. 

The  nationalization  of  all  banks. 

The  second  ballot. 

The  abolition  of  property  votes. 

The  formation  of  a  citizen  army  for  home  defense. 

The  abolition  of  vrorkhouses. 

Solid  legislation  on  the  housing  question. 

Government  Inquiry  into  the  food  question,  with  a 
view  to  restonng  British  agriculture. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  British  Parliament  contains  represent- 
atives oi  all  classes  of  the  British  people.  The 
British  workman,  says  one  of  the  new  Labor 
members,  has  at  last  reached  the  firing  line.  He 
began  with  a  trade-union,  he  ascended  to  the 
municipality,  he  has  now  gotten  into  Parliament. 

The    overwhelming    Liberal   victory 

efiriiit      inspires  the  press  of  Great  Britain 

"""'*"'*'  and  the   Continent  to  ask  the  new 

Premier  what  he  is  going  to  do  for  Ireland.    De- 


B  QUAIJTITT. 

■  Irish  Leadeb  (Mr.  Redmond):  "My  weight  doesn't  i 
From  Punch  (London). 


spite  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers and  Sir  Henry  Gam pbeil-Ban Herman's  own 
statement  that  any  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland  which  the  Liberal  party  favors 
contemplates  subordination  to  the  imperial  Par- 
liament, there  is  a  general  feeling  that  some 
measure  of  Home  Rule  will  be  conceded  to  the 
Irish.  Ever  since  January  I,  1801,  when  the 
Irish  Parliament  accepted  the  Act  of  Union  with 
England,  the  history  of  Ireland's  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  story  of 
uninterrupted  stmggle  for  civic  and  religious 
freedom  and  for  separation  from  Great  Britain. 
In  almost  every  successive  Parliament,  the  Irish 
members  have  steadily  refused  to  participate  in 
any  imperial  legislation  unless  this  legislation 
concerned  or  could  be  made  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Irish  nationalism.  Despite  mistakes  aad 
misunderstandings,  these  persistent  efforts  have 
at  various  times  attained  a  measure  of  success, 
notably  in  gaining  the  strong  support  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  in  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1903.  The  sympathy  of  the  Labor  M.P.'s 
for  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  aid  given  the 
former  by  the  Irish  electors  (on  the  advice  of 
the  United  Irish  League),  will  more  than  atone 
for  the  failure  of  the  Irish  to  increase  their  rep- 
resentation. The  Parliament  of  190D  numbered 
82  Irish  members  ;  the  present  Parliament  num- 
bers S:}.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  vic- 
tory is  sweeping  enough,  on  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  Irish 
vote.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that,  recogniz- 
ing the  strength  of  the 
Irish  senti]))ent  among 
his  Labor  allies,  the  new 
Premier  will  soon  formu- 
late some  measure  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland. 

Franct  In  ^  niost  excel- 
HtrFonign  lent  iuipres- 
"'"""""■  sion  of  the 
choice  of  France  in  elect- 
ing M.  Clement  Armand 
Falli^res  President  of  the 
republic  is  evident  in  the 
British  and  Continental 
press.  The  personal  char- 
acter of  M.  Falli^rea  and 
the  principles  for  which 
he  is  known  to  stand  au- 
gur well  for  a  firm  and 
dignified  yet  conciliatory 
and  peaceable  attitude  of 
im  to  matter  much  now."  France  in  the  two  impor- 
tant    international   qaea- 
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THB  BBW  OBAVWrHVH  Of  STATE  IN  FBANCB. 

tiOCBKr :  "  Yon  nee,  my  dear  Falllftres.  yon  mast  not  so  too 
ImL  Don't  torn  Mi  the  rl«ht  oc  to  the  left,  and  change  yonr 
tires  trequeatly."— From  the  A  mMerdammer  (Amaterdamj. 

tioQB  which  now  face  the  Rouvier  ministry. 
The  moderation  and  justice  of  the  French  con- 
tention at  the  Algeciras  conference  have  been 
£radaally  but  surely  appealing  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  French  case  has  considerably  bettered  since 
the  conference  opened.  In  the  rupture  with 
Venezaela,  also,  the  eminently  calm  and  fair  at- 
titude maintained  by  the  French  foreign  office 
his  prevented  any  possible  opposition  to  even 
the  aterneat  of  measures  against  President 
Cistro.  In  her  colonies,  France  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  her  great  work  for  civilization. 
By  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Berber 
toSuakin,  the  last  link  is  forged  in  the  chain  of 
French  coast  and  trading  settlements  which 
hive  given  the  republic  practical  control  of  the 
f&st  region  heretofore  known  as  the  Sahara 
I^wert,  and  far  to  the  southward,  even  to  the 
Congo  and  the  British  anil  German  spheres  of 
influence  on  the  West  African  coast.  It  is  a 
thrilling  story  of  exploration  and  devotion  to 
science  which  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Adams  tells  on  an- 
other page  of  this  Review  of  the  French  "  peace- 
ful penetration  "  of  the  Moirocan  hinterland. 

fir  tw  ii  ^"^  ^^'^  domestic  politics,  France  has 
>f tin  HtK  been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  dis- 
•'diaw.  tui-bances  occasioned  by  the  forced 
inventory  of  Catholic  Church  property  called 
for  hy  the  new  religious  associations  law.  Ac- 
cording to  this  measure,  by  wliich  the  famous 
C'oDcordat   was   abolished,  it  is   necessary   for 


churches  which  desire  to  hold  property  to  form 
religious  associations  under  much  the  same  gen- 
eral foiTns  as  commercial  and  other  secular 
bodies.  The  law  provides  that  all  the  property 
of  the  churches  must  be  listed  and  appraised  by 
the  government,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned 
over  intact  to  these  local  religious  associations 
which  are  to  control  it  in  the  future.  This  action 
has  been  furiously  opposed  by  the  Catholics 
(who  number  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  France),  since  they  regard  it  as 
a  desecration  of  the  sacred  utensils  and  relics  to 
have  them  handled  and  appraised  bv  govern- 
ment officials.  A  number  of  prominent  Catho- 
lic leaders,  including  Cardinal  Richard,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Paris,  have  notified  the  priests  and 
parishioners  that  the  law  could  Dot  require 
them  to  submit  to  this  inventory.  In  several 
churches  in  Paris,  and  in  a  number  of  convents 
and  monasteries  throughout  the  republic,  seri- 
ous rioting  has  occurred  when  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment officials  have  attempted  to  examine  the 
church  property  and  list  it.  In  one  case  the 
Paris  prefect  of  police  and  a  company  of  munici- 
pal guards  were  attacked  at  the  door  of  a  church 
with  stones,  and  with  footstools  and  other  church 
furniture.  The  entrance  was  finally  forced  only 
by  assault.  The  government  later  revoked  its 
order  requiring  the  opening  of  the  sacred  tab- 
ernacles, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pope 
telegraphed  to  the  French  bishops  deploring 
violence  and  advising  submission  to  the  law. 
When  the  government  was  attacked  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  its  action  in  this  mat- 
ter Premier  Bouvier  asserted  that  the  law  must 
take  its  normal  course,  but  that  the  utmost  tact 
and  moderation  would  be  used  in  carrying  out 
its  provisions.  A  vote  of  confidence  was  then 
taken,  the  government  being  victorious  by  a 
majority  of  218. 

If  Ambassador  Henry  White,  the 
Cimferiiwtat  leading  American  delegate  at  the 
Alf>cifa,  Algeciras  conference,  is  finally  able 
to  submit  a  proposal  for  the  policing  and  finan- 
cing of  Morocco  which  will  prove  acceptable  to 
both  France  and  Germany,  another  diplomatic 
triumph,  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  at  Portsmouth,  last  summer,  will 
be  scored  by  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  days  of  February,  when  the  delegates  at  the  ■ 
conference  had  agreed  upon  the  minor  points  in 
dispute  and  agreed  to  disagree  over  the  ques- 
tions which  have  more  than  once  threatened  to 
precipitate  France  and  Germany  into  war,  it  was 
repeatedly  announced  that  Ambassador  White 
was  only  awaiting  the  proper  moment  to  submit 
a  plan,  involving  mutual  concessions,  which  he 


"It  wu  qQit«  anDeceasary.  my  frlenda,  for  yon  to  come  here;  Icoald  Jnatae 
have  presided  over  the  settlement  of  this  qaestlon  withont  a.  conference.   I  am 
none  of  yon  thinks  of  coveting  anything  which  belODgs  to  his  Delghbor." 
From  the  AnaUrilammer  (Amsterdam). 
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licing    of    Morocco.     ' 

Bchemea  contemplate 
ing  over  the  police  n 
tion  of  certain  sections 
country  to  France,  ci 
otliera  to  Germany,  an- 
tain  others  to  England, 
otlier  plan,  which  wouk 
made  some  neutral  ] 
(such  as  Italy,  Hwitze' 
or  Belgium)  responsib 
the  preservation  of  on 
Morocco,  fell  througl 
cause  of  the  reluctan 
the  neutral  country  t 
dertake  the  task.  Thi 
of  a  general  interna 
police  force  would  ee 
be  impracticable.  Ii 
meantime,  while  the  p- 
are  talking  the  interna 
dition  of  Morocco  is  bi 
ing  worse.  A  numb 
prominent  Moroccan  le 

had  authority  to  assume  was  acceptable  to  both  were  asBassinated  on  their  way  to  confer 
of  the  nations  moat  vitally  interested  in  the  dis-  the  Sultan,  early  in  February,  and  later  the 
pute.  In  the  early  days  of  the  conference  the  ing  of  three  villages  and  the  wholesale  mat 
question  of  contraband  trade  was  disposed  of  by  of  Jews  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  empha 
the  unanimous  agreement  that  the  enforcement  the  need  for  speedy  action.  In  passing, 
of  the  regulations  adopted  should  be  left  to 
France  and  Morocco  as  regards  the  Algerian 
frontier,  and  to  Spain  and  Morocco  as  regards 
the  Spanish  frontier.  Thethree  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  Madrid  conference, — that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Morocco  must  be  pre- 
served, the  absolute  independence  of  the  Sul- 
tan recognized,  and  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  open  door  maintained, — were  unanimously 
agreed  upon  as  bases  of  the  conference.  It  was, 
in  substance,  also  agreed  that  France  and  Spain, 
the  powers  having  territory  contiguous  to 
Morocco,  occupy  exceptional  positions,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  make  whatever  regula- 
tions they  tUink  fit  for  preserving  order  on  tlieir 
respective  frontiers.  Germany  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit France's  spi'cial  position  as  a  Mediterranean 
power,  hut  is  not  willing  to  have  the  republic 
control  the  financial  and  piilice  regulations  of 
the  Moorish  Empire.  If  this  wereadmitted,  the 
Germans  claim,  it  would  mean  only  the  firat  step 
in  a  French  abaorption  of  Morocco. 

/a  Me       A  number  of  suggestions  for  a  com- 
Pnbi'm      promise  plan  have  appeared  in  Brit- 
Sohabie?    jgjj  ^^^  Continental  journals.     One 
of  the  London  dailies  insists  that  the  United  .;,...,  't.  ^t   ■  i 

States,  from  its  exceptional  position,  should,  in  ^^^^^^^^^^_^^_j_^^ 

the    interest  of  world-peace,  undertake  the  po-  abddi.  aziz,  the  sultan  or  uonoooo. 
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interesting  to  note  the  figures  of  Moroccan  com- 
merce forthe  years  1903  and  1 904.  These  figures, 
as  reported  by  the  Belgian  minister  in  Tangier, 
show  that  the  value  of  Moroccan  trade  with 
England  in  1904  was  18,500,000;  that  with 
France,  Ji, 000,000  ;  that  with  Germany,  t'2,500,- 
000  ;  and  that  with  the  United  States,  somewhat 
less  than  |400,000. 

Tht  Dtath  f  ^^  ^^  death  of  the  venerable  Danish 
ckriititK  li.  King,  on  January  29,  the  courts  of  at 
e/  04KKnrii.  ]g^j  g^^  European  nations  were  made 
to  mourn.  "  The  father-in-law  of  Europe,"  whose 
democratic,  highly  respected  career  is  set  forth 
sympatheticatty  on  another  page,  this  month,  by 
one  of  his  Swedish -American  admirers,  was  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  is  succeeded  by  his 
son  Frederick,  himself  a  man  of  sixty-two,  who 
will  reign  as  Frederick  VIII.  The  new  King, 
whose  accession  was  at  once  proclaimed  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Amalienborg  Palace,  in  Copen- 
hagen, by  the  Danish  Premier,  Jens  Christiansen, 
made  a  short  speech  to  the  assembled  people, 
in  which  he  declared  his  intention  to  follow  in 
tlie  footsteps  of  his  father,  closing  with  the 
words  :  "  I  oflter  a  sincere  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
that  I  may  always  have  the  good  fortune  to 
reach  an  understanding  with  the  people  and 
their  chosen  representatives  on  all  that  tends  to 
the  good  of  the  people  and  the  happiness  of  our 
beloved  fatherland." 

„^  The  children  of  the  late  King  Chris- 
MMar-Hftrnm  tian  and  his  wife.  Queen  Louise  (who 
tf£anpi."  ^jg^  some  years  ago),  constitute  to- 
day perhaps  the  !iioat  remarkable  of  all  royal 
^milies.  I'he  eldest  son,  who  combines  the 
good  qualities  of  his  father  with  cveti  more  in- 
itiative and  energy,  is  now  King  of  Denmark. 
The  second  son,  Ueorge,  fills  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  King  of  Greece.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Alexandra,  is  the  bidoved  Queen  of  England, 
The  second  daughter,  Marie  Dagmar,  has  ex- 
ercised great  influence  both  as  Empress  and  as 
Do wi^er-Em press  of  Kussia.  The  third  daugli- 
ter,  Thyra,  is  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbct- 
land,  whose  right  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  was 
recently  set  aside  by  the  German  Emperor.  Tlie 
eldest  son  of  the  present  Danish  King  is  the 
heir -apparent,  and  his  brother  has  just  become 
Sing  of  Norway  as  Haakon  VTI.  During  the 
life  of  the  late  King  his  cupital  became  the  haven 
of  rest  for  the  troubled  monarciis  ol  Europe, 
wd  it  was  almost  exclusively  democracy,  peace, 
»nd  progress  which  benefited  by  the  gatherings 
»t  Copenhagen.  King  Chrislian  IX.  was  de- 
servedly the  most  honored  figure  in  the  group 
of  Enropean  monarchs.     His  sou  may  be  ex- 


pected to  follow  in  hia  footsteps,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  under  Frederick  VIII.  Den- 
mark will  preserve  her  honored  and  influential 
position  among  the  nations  of  Eurojie.  With 
the  United  States,  the  relations  of  the  Danish 
Kingdom  have  always  been  cordial,  as  have,  in- 
deed, our  relations  with  all  the  Scandinavian 
countjjes.  With  Sweden,  Americans  are  now  to 
come  into  closer  business  t'oniiection  by  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  at  cheap 
rates  between  the  two  countries. 

As  the  day  approached  upon  which 
R.MiJrfiiKthe  new  German  tariff  went  into  ef- 
"""""'  feet  (March  1 )  it  became  evident  that 
the  prospect  of  a  tariff  war  between  Germany 
and  this  country  waa  more  distasteful  to  our 
Gorman  frieuds  than  to  ourselves.  An  analysis 
of  the  volume  and  character  of  German-Ameri- 
can trade  shows  that  while  we  could  either 
make  at  home  or  buy  elsewhere  practically  .'!1 
the  goods  the  Germans  now  sell  us,  Germany 
would  fiml  it  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source  more  than  three-fourths  of  what 
she  now  buys  from  us.  The  empire  needs  our 
raw  material,  notably  cotton  and  petroleum,  and 
the  recent  organization  of  the  German  meat- 
consumers  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  more  lib- 
eral regulations  as  to  American  meats  indicates 
that  Germany  needs  us  even  more  than  we  need 
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her.  This  fact  is  evidently  appreciated  in  the 
House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate,  aa  is  shown  by 
the  introduution  of  tlie  bill  by  Hepresentative 
Mc('learv  (Minn..  Rep.)  providing  for  a  25  per 
cent,  duty,  in  addition  to  the  Dingley  tariff,  on 
the  products  of  any  country  discriminating 
against  us.  The  powerful  agrarian  party  in 
Germany  is  the  most  important  and  strongest 
influence  behind  the  new  tariff,  and  these  agra- 
rians are  very  bitter.  Before  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, however,  informal  but  authoritative  in- 
formation had  been  conveyed  to  \Yasbington 
that  if  certain  objectionabiu  appraisement  prac- 
tices of  American  customs  officials  were  revised 
the  Berlin  government  would  make  a  provisional 
agreement  of  one  year  by  which  the  United  States 
would  re  tain  the  ad  vantages  of  the  old  commercial 
treaty.  This,  according  to  the  officially  inspired 
Cologne  Oaxelle,  has  been  determined  upon  in  the 
hope  that  the  next  Congressional  elections  may 
develop  a  tariff-reform  sentiment  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  it  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
tariff  concessions  which  Germany  desires. 

In  the  foreign  relations  of  Germany 

immriai     the  contest  of  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy 

Pomio>.      ^m,    jhat  of  France   over  Morocco 

and  the  German- American  tariff  situation  are 


the  important  questions.  The  empire  is  fortu- 
nate at  this  juncture  to  have  in  its  new  Foreign 
Minister,  Herr  Heinrich  von  Tschirschky  und 
Bogendorff  {succeeding  the  late  Baron  von  Rieht- 
bofen),  a  thorough  diplomat  who  has  peraonal 
knowledge  of  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Constantinople.  By  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the  famous  Count 
von  Moltke,  to  be  chief  of  the  general  staff,  the 
Kaiser  maintains  the  high  efGciency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  his  army  while  preserving  the 
traditions  of  a  great  military  family.  In  colo- 
nial matters,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  still  confronted 
by  his  little  Southwest  African  war  with  the 
Herreros,  but  has  scored  a  real  triumph  in  his 
treaty  of  trade  and  friendship  with  Abyssinia, 
an  agreement  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Germany's  African  possessions. 

Berman  '^^'^'"^''y's  ^°^^  important  domestic 
stciaiista  and  problem  is  the  readjustment  of  the 
u,Fra^hi,e.  franchise  rights.  The  necessity  for 
such  readjustment  is  made  pressing  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  Socialist  vote,  which,  despite 
the  many  and  unjust  discriminations  against  it, 
bids  fair  to  have  the  government  at  its  mercy 
in  the  near  future.  The  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Prince  von  Biilow.  undoubtedly  voiced  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment when  he  declared  openly,  in  a  recent 
speech,  that  the  motto  of  the  Berlin  government 
and  of  the  non-Socialist  German  classes  must  be, 
"  War  against  the  revolutionary  Social  Democ- 
racy." All  the  conservative  and  reactionary 
classes  of  the  empire  are  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  and  a  movement 
is  well  under  way  to  revise  the  election  laws  in 
order  to  restrict  the  suffrage.  The  vote  for  the 
imperial  parliament,  or  Reichstag,  is  direct,  uni- 
versal, and  secret,  and  in  the  city  of  Hamburg 
alone  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  Soci^ 
Democratic  votes  as  against  sixty  thousand  by 
other  parties.  The  Social  Democrats  of  Ham- 
burg send  three  representatives  to  the  impverial 
parliament,  including  their  leader,  Herr  BebeL 
Under  the  new  Hamburg  law,  certain  high  prop- 
erty qualifications  are  demanded,  which,  if  en- 
acted, will  debar  nine-tenths  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats from  voting.  The  electoral  law  throughout 
Prussia  is  even  more  unfair,  since,  although 
the  Social  Democrats  outnumberall  other  parties 
in  the  kingdom,  tlify  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  elect  a  single  nivmbi'r  to  the  Prussian  cham- 
ber. Protest  against  the  new  Hamburg  law 
took  the  form  of  rioting  (as  stated  in  these  pages 
last  month),  which  was  only  put  down  by  the 
police  after  considerable  street  fighting  and  de- 
struction of  prot^erty.    The  Socialists  deprecated 
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this  disorder.  Quite  a  number  of  masa-mcet' 
ings  and  demonetratiosB  of  protest  against 
tbe  proposed  law  'were  held  in  Hamburg  on 
January  22,  the  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
'■  Red  Sunday,"  but  so  well  has  Herr  Bebel 
organized  his  forces,  and  so  sagacious  is  his 
leadership,  that  no  disorder  occurred. 

St  ad  pr  ^'  seems  strange  that  a  modern,  pro- 
mi  of  SocIqI  gressive,  scientific  state  like  Germany 
Otmntraeu-  (.^nnot  find  any  more  worthy  and  en- 
lightened methods  of  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing order  than  an  electoral  system  which  is 
even  less  motlern  than  the  regime  already  in- 
augurated in  Ruaaia  for  the  coming  Duma. 
Certainly  the  Prussian  electoral  system,  which 
practically  disfranchises  1,750,000  Social  Demo- 
crats, is  not  only  retrograde,  but  unfair.  To 
give  full  and  honest  franchise  to  the  German 
people  would  probably  be  the  only  effective  way 
of  "killing  the  Socialist  movement,"  since,  asLord 
Salisbury  once  said,  "  The  best  way  to  transform 
Radicals  into  Conservatives  is  to  give  them  the 
franchise.  This  makes  them  partners  in  a  sys- 
tem which  from  that  moment  it  becomes  their 
interest  to  conserve."  Despite  the  efforts  of 
the  reactionaries  and  tbe  severe  displeasure  of 
the  Kaiser,  Germany  is  constantly  advancing 
along  the  road  toward  complete  state  socialism. 
The  advantages  and  excellences  of  the  German 
state-owned  railroads  are  set  forth  in  a  "  Lead- 
ing Article  "  on  another  page  this  month.  This 
piiii lie  ownership  idea  has  now  reached  the  Ger- 
man municipality.  During  the  last  days  of 
January,  the  municipal  officials  of  Berlin  and 
eight  suburban  towns  met  and  decided  to  acquire 
anil  operate  all  the  street-railway  lines,  which 
iive  recently  combined  to  hold  a  monopoly  in 
tbe  capital  and  its  suburbs.  Tliis  company, 
ifbicli  controls  trolley,  elevated,  and  under- 
ground lines,  will  hereafter  be  operated  joint- 
ly by  tlie  interested  municipalities.  When  the 
transfer  is  actually  made,  Berlin  will  be  the 
largest  city  in  tbe  world  owning  and  operating 
*tr«t  railways. 

CMwt  Although  Italy  has  figured  in  the 
Voting  news  of  the  past  month  cbieSy  as  a 
'  *'  country  which  is  having  difficulties 
i^  keeping  a  ministry,  the  real  noteworthy  and 
important  event  for  the  Italian  people  during  the 
past  few  weeks  was  the  opening  of  the  Simplon 
liiaDel,  By  means  of  this  cut  th  rough  the  moun- 
^insfrom  Switzerland  the  peninsula  kingdom 
la  brought  almost  twenty-four  hours  nearer  the 
wiuimercial  and  tourist  world  of  Great  Britain 
»id  the  north  of  the  Continent.  The  first  train 
PUMd  through  the  tunnel  on  January  25.    Some 
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electric  installation  work  remains  to  be  finished, 
but  it  is  now  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore regular  passenger  traffic  will  be  begun.  The 
Italian  Parliament  reassembled  on  January  30. 
After  mucli  heated  debate,  the  Fortis  ministry 
fell,  on  February  2,  on  a  vote  of  confidence,  the 
opposition  accusing  the  cabinet  of  too  strong 
Clerical  leanings.  King  Victor  Kmmanuel  final- 
ly succeeded  in  persuading  Baron  Sidney  Son- 
nino,  the  leader  of  the  Center  group  (Ci 
tive)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  form 
ministry.  Baron  Sonnino  is  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, as  well  as  Premier,  in  the  new  cabinet 
Count  Guicciardini,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  Signoi 
Mainoni,  Minister  of  War  ;  and  Admiral  Mira- 
bello,  Minister  of  the  Navy.  There  is  a  Radical, 
for  tbe  first  time,  in  this  cabinet, — Signor  Sacchi, 
who  holds  the  portfolio  of  Justice.  The  Italian 
delegate.  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  at  the  Alge- 
ciras  conference  is  playing  an  honored  and  in- 
fluential part,  and,  on  the  whole,  Italian  trade 
and  progress  has  made  a  noteworthy  advance 
during  the  past  few  months.  American  exports 
to  Italy  have  doubled  since  1895,  and  in  one 
commodity,  raw  silk,  our  imports  from  that  king- 
dom (we  are  told  by  an  official  consular  report) 
have  quadrupled  in  the  decade. 

KinaAifenso  ^^  event  of  considerable  social  as 
Bfspein  well  as  political  interest  has  been 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  several  months.  After  reported  en- 
gagements to  four  or  five  European  princesses, 
it  is  now  being  positively  announced  that  King 
Alfonso  has  become  betrothed  to  Princess  Ena 
(Victoria  Eugenie)  of  Battenberg,  The  young 
lady  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg (who  was  killed  some  years  ago  in  South 
Africa)  and  Princess  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Qneen 
Victoria  atiid  sister  of  King  Edward.    The  future 
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Queen  of  Spain,  therefore,  is  a  niece  of  the 
present  English  King.  Princeas  Ena  and  her 
mother  have  just  completed  a  tour  of  Spain, 
during  which  the  young  King  saw  her  frequently 
and  acted  the  part  of  a  very  Bolicitous  suitor. 
She  has  already  agreed  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  necessary  agree- 
ments have  been  drawn  up  and  signed  ttotween 
the  British  and  Spanish  governments,.  It  is 
expected  that  the  official  proclamation  of  the 
betrothal  will  be  made  in  April,  during  King 
Edward's  visit  to  Madrid. 

Tut  ■'liniten  ^^'"  ''^^'■^  ^  *  federal  union  in  the 
statu  of  Ut  near  future  of  all  the  Balkan  states  7 
*"""■""  This  IB  a  consummation  to  which 
patriotic  Servians,  Roumanians,  and  Bulgarians 
have  been  looking  forward  for  a  generation,  and 
which,  appears  appreciably  nearer  realization 
since  the  signing  of  the  recent  commercial  treaty 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  This  treaty,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  (Parlia- 
ment) on  January  2,  was  about  to  be  brought 
before  the  Servian  -Skupshtina  (Diet),  when 
Austria  interposed,  demanding  that  the  treaty 
be  abrogated,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  Austro- Servian  commercial  treaty 
then  under  negotiation.  This  Servia  refused  to 
do,  but  consented  not  to  bring  the  convention 
before  her  Diet  until  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
cussion over  her  treaty  with  Austria.  The  pro- 
posed Servo-Bulgarian  convention  provides  for 
free  trade  and  equal  privileges  between  the  two 
states  and  an  eventual  railroad  merger  and 
monetary  union.  It  was  to  be  in  force  from  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month  until  March  1, 
1917,  when  a  uniform  foreign  tariff  was  to  be 
established.  Such  a  close  commercial  union  as 
this  would  undoubtedly  accomplish  would  be 
likely  to  destroy  Austria's  paramountcy  in  the 
Balkiins  and  to  furnish  a  center  of  political 
crystallization  which  might  eventually  attract 
Greece  and  Macedonia  and  other  disaffected 
portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

While  the  treaty  is  being  discussed 
Auttrian  in  the  Servian  Diet,  Austria-Hungary 
**"""■  is  manifesting  its  displeasure  by  clos- 
ing the  frontier  to  Servian  live  stock,  the  trade 
in  which  is  one  of  the  main  props  of  Servian 
commerce.  Both  Servian  and  Bulgarian  mer- 
chants are  boycotting  Austrian  goods  in  favor 
of  Germany,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  a  suspicion 
that  German  statesmen  or  financiers  are  behind 
the  whole  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey, 
— at  the  instigation,  it  is  believed,  of  Austria, — 
has  called  upon  Bulgaria,  over  which  state  the 
Porte  has  suzerain  rights,  to  cancel  the 


tion  with  Servia.  This  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment has  declined  to  do.  King  Peter  of  Servia, 
whose  throne  has  really  been  insecure  since  his 
accession  after  the  bloody  taking  ofi  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga,  three  years  ago, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  strong  in  his  opposition 
to  Austria  to  suit  his  people,  and  it  is  reported 
that  bis  enemies  in  the  army  have  decreed  his 
death.  Another  move  against  Austria  in  this 
troubled  region  is  the  military  convention  which 
is  reported  to  have  just  been  made  between 
Italy  and  Montenegro.  When  the  Balkan  states 
were  created  the  European  powers  intended 
them  to  remain  separate,  weak,  and  dependent 
upon  their  more  important  neighbors,  so  that 
they  could  never  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
During  the  last  decade,  however,  these  states 
have  developed  a  remarkable  degree  of  national 
self  consciousness,  and  we  may  eventually  see  the 
creation  of  a  Slav- Balkan  federation,  which  would 
partially  solve  the  question  of  the  fate  of  Turkey. 

a  February  seemed   to  be  a  period  of 

Biformtr,  stupor  for  the  Russian  Liberals  and 
Mathng  Timt.  Radicals.  After  the  terrible  venge- 
ance wreaked  on  the  Moscow  Revolutionists 
for  their  outbreak  in  December  and  Jannary, 
fortune  seemed  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  i-eac- 
tionary  and  bureaucratic  element*.  The  most 
brutal  and  repressive  measures  in  the  Caucasus 
and  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  redeclaration  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  and  the  wholesale  execu- 
tion of  radical  and  labor  leaders  throughout 
the  empire  indicated  with  terrible  emphasis  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  back  toward  tiie  old  or- 
der of  tliings.  It  is  true  that  the  "pacification" 
was  accomplished  only  under  armed  pressure, 
and  that  a  number  of  mutinies,  including  &  aeri- 
ous  one  at  Vladivostok,  had  broken  out.  This 
is,  however,  evidently  a  period  of  "marking 
time  "  for  Russian  reformers.  Organiaed  bodies 
all  over  the  empire  are  anxiously  demftnding 
the  summoning  of  the  Duma  as  the  only  cnre 
for  the  nation's  woes.  The  meeting  of  this 
body,  however,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 
Count  Witte  declares  that  it  will  not  meet  until 
the  country  is  "  pacified."  Even  then  ve  shall 
hardly  witness  the  regeneration  of  Russia.  Vtr 
tience,  resolution,  energy,  and  intelligence  are  . 
more  sorely  needed  in  Russia,  even,  than  in  tte 
rest  of  the  world. 


Just  how  the  country  regards  this 
temporary  triumph  of  reaction  and 
Peaaaitu.     ^^^  jj  y^^^  come  to  look  npoD  what 
many  Russians  call  the  cowardly,  makeshift  pol- 
icy of  Count  Witte  are  set  forth  in  a  "  Leading 
Article"  this  month.     Meanwhile,  the  distrew 
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among  the  peasants  continnee.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
agrarian  movement  that  is  most  alarming,  and 
it  is  to  a  peasant  uprising  in  the  spriog  that  the 
exiating  rigime  looks  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension. Prince  Khilkov,  who  knows  (if  any 
man  does),  has  declared  that  last  year's  crops 
were  the  worst  in  more  than  three  decades,  and 
ibai  the  peasants  have  not  enough  grain  to  last 
ihem  beyond  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
When  the  food  is  all  gone,  and  with  one  out  of 
every  five  able-bodied  men  doing  soldier  duty  in 
ihe  Far  East,  what  will  there  be  to  give  the  tax- 
collector,  with  his  Cossacks  ?  In  the  spring,  the 
reformers  believe,  will  come  the  most  serious 
of  anti-governmental  movements, — perhaps  even 
civil  war.  A  number  of  plana  have  been  de- 
vised to  aid  the  Muzhiks  by  distributing  public 
land  freely  or  buying  private  property  and  sell- 
ing it  at  a  low  figure.  None  of  these  plans  have 
SPemed  feasible,  however.  When  tile  National 
Assembly  meets,  the  Czar  has  jiiomised  that  this 
land  question  will  be  taken  up  at  once  for  the 
relief  of  the  peasants.  In  order,  however,  to 
counteract  the  widespread  belief  among  them 
ihat  he  has  ordered  the  distribution  of  all  pri- 
vate lands,  and  to  emphasize  the  right  of  private 
property,  his  majesty  recently  declared  to  a 
jeputation  of  peasants  from  Kursk  : 

My  brothers,  I  am  most  glad  to  see  you.    You  must 
know  very  well  that  every  right  o(  property  Is  sacred 


Mthistkb  Ddtwovo  (to  the  peaunU  who  have  come  to 
1*11  of  the  Wlnre  of  their  oropal :  '■  Too  want  bread,  do  you  ? 
Art  yon  sore  yon  don't  need  the  whips  of  i 

From  the  StnOi  (St-  Petersburg), 


to  the  state.  The  owner  has  the  same  right  to  Ms  land 
aa  you  peataQts  have  to  yours.  Commuoicate  this  to 
your  fellows  in  the  villages.  Id  my  solicitude  tor  yon, 
I  do  nut  forget  the  peasants,  whose  needs  are  dear  to 
me,  and  I  will  look  after  them  continually,  as  did  my 
late  father.  The  National  Assembly  will  soon  asseni- 
ble,  and,  in  cooperation  with  me,  discuss  the  best  meas- 
ure.t  for  your  relief.  Have  confidence  in  me.  I  will  as- 
sist you.  But,  I  repeat,  remember  always  that  right  ol 
property  is  lioly  and  inviolable. 

j^  Two  important  congresses  early  in 

im/Kriant  February,  one  of  Revolutionists  and 
Caagtiitt:  ^^g  ^^  Conservatives,  indicate  the 
trend  of  feeling  in  the  two  classes  which  are  at 
war.  At  the  congress  of  Revolutionists,  held  at 
Imatra,  Finland,  ninety  delegates  were  present, 
representing  the  central  committees  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  Revolutionists,  the  Peasant  League, 
the  Council  of  Workmen,  the  Polish  Socialists, 
and  the  Finnish  Revolutionists.  The  conference 
decided  to  postpone  further  revolutionary  opera- 
tions until  spring,  when  the  reformers  hope  for 
the  culmination  of  the  agrarian  troubles.  As 
to  the  Duma,  this  assembly  said  : 

Uniler  tlie  restricted  and  unequal  suffrage,  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  satraps  of  martial  law  throughout 
the  empire,  and  the  countless  arrests  and  repressions 
of  the  true  defenders  of  political  freedom  and  of  the 
interests  of  workmen,  the  latter  are  able  to  ent«r  the 
National  Assembly  only  accidentally  and  in  small  num- 
bers. The  existence  ot  such  a  caricature  of  a  national 
assembly  as  a  feature  ot  constitutionalism  will  only 
serve  the  interests  of  the  autocratic  and  bureaucratic 
systems,  ext«nd  their  calamitous  rule,  help  to  improve 
their  credit  in  Europe,  and  torge  new  flnancial  chains 
fur  the  nation. 

The  congress  of  noblemen  was  held  at  Moscow, 
The  delegates  demanded  : 

(1)  A  strong  power,  using  sensible,  rational  measures 
to  suppress  revolution  and  to  protect  peaceful  Russians 
from  violence  ;  (2)  the  immediate  announcement  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  date  for  the  convocation  of  the  Duma, 
—not  laterthan  April  28 :  (3)  the  sacrifice  ot  thedreams 
of  the  Poles  and  other  border  nationalities  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  whole  nation,  "for  Russia  is  one  and  indiTis- 
ible;"  (4)  the  maintenance  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property,  but  (to  enable  peasants  to  buy  private  hold- 
ings) the  sale  of  unoccupied  private  lands  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  easy  credit- 
All  these  projects  require  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  Russia  has  not  and  cannot  obtain.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  issued  by  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil early  in  February,  the  total  cost  of  the  war 
with  Japan  was  1,966,600,000  rubles  (t983,300,- 
000).  almost  double  the  cost  of  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  foreign 
loan  floated  for  this  war  debt,  and  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses,  Russia  must  have  vast  sums  of 
money.  It  is  rumored  that  German  bankers 
have    agreed    to    loan    fifty  millions,   and    that 
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French  bankers  would  furnish  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  millions  more, — only,  how- 
ever, on  the  condition  that  some  kind  of  a.  stable, 
representative  regime  be  established  in  tiie  em- 
pire. Meanwhile,  heavy  new  internal  taxes  on 
commercial  undertakings  have  been  created. 
Directors  and  managers  of  new  concerns  must 
hereafter  pay  7  per  cent,  of  their  salary.  The 
financial  as  well  as  the  political  future  of  Russia 
seems  very  gloomy  at  present, 

j.^^  If  China  were  not  the  last  country  in 
Firment  la  the  world  to  do  the  things  which 
c*/na.  Europe  and  America  expect  of  her, 
the  newspaper  reports  during  the  past  few  weeks 
would  make  ue  believe  that  a  tremendous  na- 
tional movement,  resembling  the  Boxer  rebellion 
of  six  years  ago,  is  about  to  take  definite  form, 
and  tliat  its  earliest  manifestations  are  likely  to 
be  the  wholesale  massacre  of  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly Americans.  There  is  no  doubt  lliat  a 
strong  anti-foreign  sentiment  exists  in  many 
sections  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  freely  admitted  by  their  excellencies 
the  special  imperial  commissioners,  who  have 
recently  terminated  their  tour  of  this  country. 
Travelers  from  the  Orient  declare  that  the  dan^ 
ger  to  all  foreigners  is  increasing,  and  tliat  even 
Japan,  by  her  policy  in  Korea,  has  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Chinese.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  best 
informed  of  Peking  correspondents  (he  repre- 
sents the  London  Times  at  the  Chinese  capital)  ; 
Mr.  Conger,  formerly  American  minister  at 
Peking,  and  a  number  of  other  eminently  cred- 
ible authorities  declare  that  serious  anti-foreign 
demonstrations  are  inevitable  during  the  coming 
summer,  if  not  before.  Primarily,  it  will  be  a 
domestic  trouble.  Dr.  Morrison  believes, — a  re- 
volt of  the  people  against  Manchn  rule.  ''There 
is  danger,  however,  tliat  foreigners  will  be  drawn 
into  the  vortex  and  massacred  if  they  do  not 
leave  the  country."  The  boycott  is  probably 
behind  tlie  anti-American  feeling,  which  the 
imperial  throne  and  a  nuniljer  of  the  more  en- 
lightened viceroys  are  trying  in  vain  to  check. 
Elsewhere  in  tUis  department  we  speak  of  the 
visit  of  the  imperial  Cliinese  special  commission 
to  the  United  States,  This  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber i)f  important  Chinese  official  commissions 
sent  aliroad,  at  the  instigation  of  the  progressive 
Do  wager- Empress,  to  study  AN'cstern  civilization. 

,.  Yuan-Shi- Kfti,  Viceroy  of  the  Prov- 

/or*inr_     ince   of  Pe-chi-ii.  who  is  probably 

"     *'■"    the  most   influential  man  in  China 

to-day,  has  succeeded  in  practically  recreating 

a  number  of  Chinese  provincial  armies,  which 

will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  imperial  military 


(The  mcwt  powerful  man  In  China.) 

organisation.  A  Japanese  naval  attaehi,  also,  is 
now  in  Peking  consulting  with  the  imperial  au- 
thorities as  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese 
navy.  The  new  treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  - 
called  for  by  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  opens  to 
international  trade  sixteen  cities  in  Manchuria, 
including  the  important  towns  of  Liao-Tang, 
Harbin,  and  Kirin.  In  opening  up  these  cities, 
as  well  as  the  port  of  Chi-Nan-Fu,  in  Shsngtuuf!:, 
Viceroy  Yuan-Slii-Kai  has  so  drawn  the  regula- 
tions that  a  jiredominance  of  foreign  influence 
hasbeen  carefully  guarded  against.  No  foreigner 
is  to  be  allowed  to  buy  land,  nor  to  lease  for  a 
period  longer  than  thirty  years, — and  then  on 
terms  fi.\cd  by  the  imperial  government.  TO© 
taxation,  police,  nud  postal  service  are  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  tiie  Chinese.  The  recent  attack  npon 
the  English  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
missions  at  Chang-pu,  near  Amoy,  has  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  danger  of  all 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  It. 
is  rejKtrted  that  in  consequence  of  this  anti-for- 
eign ferment  the  powers  will  decline  to  accede  to 
Emperor  William  of  Germany's  proi>osal  that 
they  withdraw  their  troops  from  China.  Indeed, 
the  St.  I'ctcrsburg  government  has  actoally 
ceased  its  evacuation  of  Manchuria,  insisting 
that  present  conditions  in  China  demand  a  strong 
Russian  force  north  of  the  Amur. 
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_  Nearly  &  million  people  are  on  the 

fimimim  verge  of  sUtrvatton  in  northern  Ja- 
■'■'"■  pan.  This  is  the  fact  of  greatest 
Bignificsnc«  which  the  cables  have  brought  us 
from  the  Mikado's  empire  daring  January  and 
FebniAry.  In  the  face  of  this  terrible  fact  the 
world  fo^ets  the  other  annoiinceraentE  that  the 
iaUnd  empire  ia  now  able  to  construct  battle- 
ships of  any  sise  in  lier  own  dockyards,  and 
thM  J^MUieee-Korean  relations  have  been  placed 
on  a  defimte  and  friendly  basis.  It  is  now 
known,  from  the  of&cial  figures  of  the  Japanese 
fiouiee  department,  that  the  actual  outlay  for 
the  war  with  Rassia,  from  the  breaking  out  of 
hottilitiea  until  September  19,  was  1.170,000,000 
yen  (approximately  1585,000,000).  To  this  must 
be  added  the  economic  loss  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  BO  many  thousands  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  soil.  To  make  matters  still 
worse,  the  rice  crop  of  1905  was  the  worst 
in  years,  and  there  is  less  food  for  the  peasant 
of'tKe  north  than  in  any  year  since  1840. 
THe  conditions  are  regarded  as  extremely  se- 
Hans,  and  the  imperial  government  is  making 
g^eat  efforta  to  furnish  prompt  and  efficient 
relief  to  the  sufferers.  Our  own  President  has 
pablicly  asked  for  substantial  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

Japan  has  her  financial  problems 
Finance  ana  also,  the  annual  deficit  being  now 
MM,t,g.  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  The  new 
Minister  of  Finance,  Mr.  Sakatani,  proposes  to 
convert  war  taxes  amounting  to  jso.OOO.OOO 
into  permanent  imposts,  and  to  establish  a  debt- 
consolidation  fund  to  the  service  of  which 
$73,000,000  will  bo  devoted.  The  entire  min- 
isterial programme,  which  provides  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  war  debt  in  1939  and  all  domestic 
obligations  by  1942,  was  passed  by  the  lower 
house  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  early  in  Feb- 
raary.  Although  it  is  being  constantly  reportuil 
tliat  the  treaty  with  Korea  was  forced  by  Japan, 
and  that  the  Korean  Emperor  repudiates  it,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the 
treaty  was  legitimately  negotiated  and  signed, 
the  document  bearing  the  date  November  1  7, 
1905,  and  being  signed  by  the  Japanese  envoy 
and  the  Korean  Slinister  of  Foreitrn  Affairs. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  national  defense  of  Korea 
will  be  entirely  undertaken  by  Japan,  and  every 
possible  effort  will  be  exerted  to  develop  agri- 
culture, mining,  forestry,  and  fishing.  General 
education  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  will  be  the 
most  important  measure.  Marquis  Ito  believes, 
before  the  authorities  at  Tokio.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  passing  that  early  in  April  Ad- 


^^^^  From  the  continent  of  Africa  we 
Africa  have  reports  of  great  stirrings,  pO' 
Hoaes.  litical  and  commercial.  Under  the 
efficient  administration  of  Lord  Cromer,  Egypt 
continues  to  prosper  industrially,  commercially, 
and  intellectually.  While  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria has  not  proved  the  Holy  Land  o£  the 
nogio,  it  is  offering  to  a  few  patient,  heroic 
pioneers  a  splendid  commercial  future.  Several 
recent  reports  on  the  situation  in  the  Congo 
Free  State,  while  admitting  much  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  indicate  a  marvelous  advance  along 
humane  and  moral  lines.  While  Germany  has 
not  yet  ended  her  "little  war"  against  the  Her- 
reros,  she  has  learned  to  respect  her  adversaries, 
and  the  contest  is  being  carried  on  with  less 
brutality.  It  promises  to  come  to  an  early  close. 
The  resistance  to  tlie  payment  of  a  poll-tax  on 
the  part  of  the  Kaffirs  of  Natal,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  part  of  a  widespread  movement  which 
is  to  have  for  its  motto  '-Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans." The  light  of  Civilization  is  breaking  in 
on  the  "Dark  Continent." 

Railroad-building  in  Africa  is  ad- 
t/oB  Pfopir«j)  vancing  with  marvelous  speed.  By 
In  Africa,  ^jj^  completion  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Zambesi  River  the  Capo  to  Cairo  route  is 
practically  finished.  Now  that  the  French  have 
begun  their  railroad  service  between  the  Atlan- 
tic port  of  Dakar,  in  Senegal,  and  the  famous 
town  of  Timbuktu,  near  the  Niger,  it  is  possible 
to  go  from  Paris  to  the  center  of  the  Sahara  in 
nineteen  days  without  stop.  The  recent  removal 
by  dynamite  of  a  sunken  vessel  from  the  Suez 
Canal  has  called  public  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial value  of  that  great  waterway  and  its 
steadily  growing  importance  to  commerce  and 
navigation.  In  1871,  just  after  the  canal  was 
opened,  according  to  an  official  report,  765  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  361,000  tons, 
passed  through,  and  the  receipts  were,  in  round 
numbers,  one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1901,  3,lj99  ships  passed  through,  ag- 
gregating in  tonnage  over  ten  million,  and  pay- 
ing to  the  canal  management  more  than  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
fact  that,  while  in  1890  70  per  cent,  of  the  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  canal  carried  the  Brit- 
ish flag  and  only  8  per  cent,  carried  that  of 
Germany,  ten  years  later  5G  per  cent,  carried 
the  British  and  14  the  German.  The  Dutch 
follow  the  Germans  in  rank,  and  then  come  the 
French,  with  Americans  a  bad  eighth. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

(Fcjiii  Jaiiuaru  to  (o  Peliruaru  IS,  luoc,} 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

January  St.  —  lu  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooiier  (Rep., 
Wls.)anHwerscriti(Mof  die  ml miiiistmti oil's  courite  in 

regard  to  Morocco  mid  Snut^  Domingo Th«  House 

adopts  an  anienditient  to  the  deflcleiicy  appropriation 
bill  forbidding  members  of  tiie  Pauama  Cutial  Com- 
mission  to  receive  pay  other  than  their  regular  sHlaries. 

January  34.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Ma«8.) 
speaks  in  detenxe  of  the  administration's  Moroccan  anil 
Santu  Domingan  policieH — The  Honae  adopts  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  ttie  joint  Stateliood  hill. 

Januaryao.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Money  (Deni.,Miwi.) 
criticiKes  the  admiiiistration'a  Moroccan  and  Santo 
Doniingan  policies,  and  Mr.  Heyburn  (Kep.,  Idaho)  advo- 
cates the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo — The  House, 
by  a  vote  of  IM  to  150,  passes  the  joint  Stateh<H)d  bill. 

January  'X. — The  House  in  committee  of  the  whole 
passes  an  amendment  to  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  abrogating  the  eight^hour  law  In  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  alien  laborers  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

January  ST.— The  House  pa.vies  the  deQciency  appro- 
priation bill,  including  the  ainendmeDt  abrogating  the 
eight-hour  law  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  Mr.  Hep- 
burn (Rep.,  Iowa)  reports  his  railroad-rate  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

January  39.— The  Statehood  bill  is  favorably  reported 
in  the  Senate.... The  House  adopts  a  resolution  asking 
the  President  for  information  concerning  an  alleged 
illegal  combiuatiou  between  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  railroads. 


January  3U. — The  Senate  passes  the  coDBnlar-reform 
bill  and  debates  the  ship-sulMidy  bill  —  In  the  House, 
the  discussion  of  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill  la 
opened  with  a  speech  by  Mr.  Townsend  (Rep.,  Mich.). 


panrEraoR  dbak  r 


(New  Governor-General  of  the  FhllippliiwJ 

January  31.- In  the  Senate,  Mr.  FatterMiii  (Dsm^. 
Colo.)  strongly  supports  the  administration's pcriMwlQ  . 
regard  to  Santo  Domingo,  Morocco,  and  rallroMd^Stt) 
regulation — The  House  continues  debate  on  the  Hap; 
burn  railroad-rate  bill. 

February  1-2,— The  Senate  continues  the  debat*  of 

the  alilp-KUbsidy  bill In  the  House,  deuate  on  tba 

Hepburn  rote  bill  U  continued. 

February  9.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Patteraqp  (Dem^ 
Colo.)  1  ntroduces  a  resolution  declaring  theaotionottba 
Democratic  caucus  iu  attempting  to  bind  S«iuttonto 
vote  against  the  Santo  Duniingan  treaty  nnooutlta- 
tional....In  the  House.  Kepresentatives  LIttMIdd 
(Rep.,  Maine)  and  Grosvenor  (Rep.,  Ohio)  spMk  agUiut 
the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill. 

February  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bacon  (Dsm.,  Oa.) 
and  Mr.  Spooncr  (Rep.,  Wis.)  discuss  the  Senattfa  jmn 
era  in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of  treaties. 

February  T.—In  the  House,  debate  on  ths  Hepbora 
railroad-rate  bill  is  closed,  all  amendments  lialng  nr-- 
jected. 

February  S.— The  House,  by  a  vote  of  8W  to  7,  pwan 
the  Hepburn  railrond-rate  bill ;  the  pension  a 
tion  bill  is  also  passed. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EyENTS. 


Febraary  9.— The  Seoate  passes  the  deQciuncy  ap- 
propriation bill The  House  paases  429  special  peualou 

bilt-s  in  seventy-two  minuten. 

Ft'bruary  12.— Mr.  LoUkc  (Hep.,  Mbsh.)  addresses  the 
Senate  on  the  rallroad-mte  ritieMtion  ;  ilie  Senate  ailo|>ta 
the  reHoluliuti  of  Mr.  TillmiLii  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  calling  Cor 
ail  Investijtation  of  the  chsr^^es  that  an  unlnwful  com- 
bination between  the  coal  roads  exltits. 

February  13.'— In  the  Senate,  the  ship-suloidy  bill  is 
di.-ieusBed The  House  debat«s  the  fortifications  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Febmary  14.— The  Seoate  passes  the  ship-subsidy 
bill  by  a  vote  of  38  to  37,  five  Republicans  voting  with 

the  Democrats  In  opposition The  House  passes  the 

fortifications  appropriation  bill. 

February  16.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Dick  (Rep.,  Ohio) 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  joint  Statehood  bill. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMSNT— AMERICAN. 

Januarr  2S.— The  Govemment  opens  its  case  against 
the  beef  paclterB  at  Chicago. 

February  1. — Iilent.-Oen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee  is  placed 
on  the  retired  ll^t  of  the  army ;  Maj.-Gen.  JohnC.  Rates 
is  nominated  for  lieutenant- Keneral,  and  Brig.-Gen. 
A.  W.  Greely  for  major-general. 

Febmarr  8. — A  eftuciu  of  DemocraUc  Senators  at 
Waahlngton  adopts  a  resolution  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  Dtmoeradc  Seuttors  to  oppose  the  Santo  Uomingaa 
treatr. 

Ftbroai;  B.— Seoretwy  Metcalf  amend*  the  regula- 
tioDB  ginemllis  the  admiaaion  of  Chinese  to  the  United 
SuiM,  DwMng  them  more  liberal. 

FetanuurjrV. — Hie  PenDsylrania  House  of  Represents 
ativea  adepts  srMolntion  dicectlug  the  Attorney-Gen- 


eral of  the  State  to  proceed  against  rHilroadcombinss if 
he  flnds  that  they  are  mining  coal. 

Feliruary  14.— The  City  Council  of  Chicago  passes 
the  85-ceut  gas  bill  over  Mayor  Dunne's  veto. 


m  llvrcDcni  Jii.    Copyriclit.i9o£.Uadciwaod& 


January  20.— The  Constitu- 
tiiinal  Democratic  Congress  of 
HuR»^ia  decides  by  nn  enormous 
majority  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tions to  the  Duma.. ..General 
Alfaro  in  proclaimed  President 
of  Eciliulor. 

January  ai.^Monster  demon- 
strations of  the  German  Social 
Democrats  are  held  in  Berlin  and 
other  chief  towns  of  Prussia. 

January  'iX — A  constitutional 
Kovernmecit  is  reported  to  be  in 
force  in  Persia. 

January  !M.— The  Belgian 
Chanil>er  |>aases  the  port  of  Ant- 


p  bill. 


-The    Cr. 


>f  Morocco,  leaving 


January 
Prince  of  Uenniark  is  proclaimed 
King  Frederick  VIII.,  to  suc- 
ceed hlH  father,  the  late  Chris- 
tian IX. 

January  31— Marquis  Ito  out- 
lines the  Japanese  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  Ko- 

February  a.— The  Italian  min. 
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January 3*. —Italian  authorities  seize 
tbeir  zone  iu  Cret«,  owiug  to  tbe  refusal  of  the  author- 
ities tu  give  satiaf  action  for  a  murder The  members 

of  the  imperiui  Chineiie  comniisislon  (nee  page  299)  are 
received  by  Pretiident  Hooxevelt  at  the  White  House. 

Jaiiuarif  2T. — Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
Cantcas  send  u  not«  ta  the  Venezuelan  Government  ex- 
pressing ilisapproval  of  the  treatment  of  M.  Taigny,  tbe 
French  thargt  d'uffaircg, 

January  29,— The  Morocco  conference  atAlgeciraa 
considers  the  Moorish  finance  proposals. 

February  13.— The  Venezuelan  Government,  in  its 
reply  to  the  note  of  the  French  foreign  office  dismissing 
the  chargi  d'ajfaircs  at  Paris,  hints  at  arbitration. 


islry,  headed  by  Premier  Fortis,   tenders  its  resigna- 

Pebrnary  10. — Nationalist  memlN^rH  of  the  British 
Parliament  af^n  elect  John  Redmond  chairman. 

February  13. — A  royal  commission  opens'  the  second 
British  Parliament  of  Kinu  Edwanl's  reign  ;  Mr.  I^w- 
ther  is  reelected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

February  15.— Mr. 
Balfour  is  indorsed 
by  the  British  Union- 
ists in  London. 

February  Ifi.— M. 
Ilubost    i 


French  Stria 


of  the 


the  Morocco   confer- 

progress  is  made  nith 
articles  relatin^f  to 

contraband Chi- 

s  Invade 


.   but   I 


Tonqu 
beaten  Imck  with 
loss  of  600  killed  a 
wounded  by  a  Frent 


Kifijriiary  Ifi. — The  Hpread  of  niiti-foreii^  sentimeuta 
is  reported  from  China.  ...  It  is  announced  that  Ger- 
many favors  n  short-term  reciprocal  trade  treaty  wtti 
the  rnit«d  States  on  t!ie  same  terms  granted  to  otbW 

OTHER  OCCURRKNCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Jniiiinry  yj.  —  The  anniviTsnry  of    "Red  Sunday" 

passus  (inietly  iu  Si.   I'ctt^rshnrg  and  other  RuBBtan 

January  M.— In  the  wreck  of  the  »l«amer  VOleilCla 
on  the  s.)ulbern  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  all  but  flt 
of  the  I'vt  [ler.-ions  on  board  are  drowned. 

JanuHry  3-).— The  first  passenger  train,  catrylng  fob- 
lie  men  and  officials,  passes  through  the  new  Slmploa 
lunueL  piercing  tbe  Alps. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Jannary  2T.— The  joint  con- 
tereoces  between  the  bitomf- 
Dous  coal  operHtoTs  nnd  the  min- 
ers opeQ  at  iDdiaoapolis. 

JnDaary  29.— King  Christian 
of  Denmark  dies  suddenly  at 
Copenhagen  (see  page  389). 

February  1. —British  policy- 
holders in  the  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York 
poaa  reMilutionsdemandiDg  rep- 
resentation and  an  increase  of 
the  company's  secoritiea  in  Eng- 
land. 

February  3.— The  conference 
of  bituminous  operators  and 
miners  held  at  Indianapolis  ad- 
journs without  reaching  an 
agreement- 
February  10.— The  British 
battleship  Dreadnaught  is 
launched  at  Portamonth. 

Febmary  14.— Sir  Francis  C. 
Bumand  reaigUB  as  editor  of  the 
London  Punch. 

February  15.— The  anthracite 
operators  and  mineni  hold  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  City ;  the 
demands  of  the  union  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  Joint  sub-committee. 

OBITUARY. 

JanmuT  S2.  —  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  ihf  Bngll^  antbor 
and  lecturer,  SB: 

January 'SKi — Professor  Seve- 
rin  Kingeri  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
nity,  ffi. 

January  26. — General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  60  (see  page  288].... 
Cardinal  Peter  Lambert  Goos- 
wns,  o(  Belgium,  79. . . .  M.  Bout- 
nv.  of  Paris,  Tl  —  General  John 
8.  Harris,  formerly  United  States 

Seuator  from   Louisiana,  SI 

General  W.   E.   Webb,   a   well- 
known    newspaper   correspond-  (The  velersn 
eal  in  the  Civil  War,  63. 

January  26.— Sir  Edward  Thornton,  (ormer  Bi 
minister  to  the  United  States,  88. 

January  38. —  Father  Matthew  O'KL'efu.  uf  Balti- 
more, 78. 

January  20.- King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark, 
Iwe  page  289). 

February  1.— Rct.  Joseph  G.  Montfort,  D-D.,  for- 
merly e<litor  of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  95. 

February  3. — Lord  Mash  am,  the  great  English 
Tenwr,  91. 

Febnuiry  3.— Rev.  Timothy  G.  Darling,  D.I).,  ol 
An  bam  Theological  Seminary,  63. 

February  5.— Rev.  Levi  Henry  Cobb,  D,D.,  for 
twenty-one  years  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Clinrch  Building  Society,  83. 

Febmarrd. — Prince  Paul  Mett«mich  of  Austria, 'i3 


!T  at  England :  author  of  w 


n  cooperation,  etc.) 


Hev.  Edward  Henry  Perowne,  U.D.,  master  of  Cor- 
pus Chrisli  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

February  9.— Paul  I^urence  Dunbar,  the  negro  poet, 
34 Samuel  Hopkins  Hadley,  for  twenty  years  super- 
intendent of  the  McAuiey  Mission  in  New  York  City, 

e.3 General   John    F^ton,   formeriy   United   States 

Commissioner  of  Education,  77.... William  Morton 
Grinnell,  a  well-known  New  York  lawyer,  48. 

February  10.  — Cardinal  Adolphe  Perraud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Antun,  78. 

February  13.— Major  John  W.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  I>ouis  Railroad,  TO 

William  Emerson  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  Boston 

Advertiser  and  Rceard,  60. 

February  15,— Leonard  Kip,  scholar  and  writer,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  80. 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH. 


■  PANAMA  CASAI.— From  the  !inrtli-A.merlain  (PhllAdetphlK). 


From  the  Spokantan-RevieiB  (Spokane).  From  the  SpOltaman'RtvImB  (SpokMM). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BoDSB  OT  BlPKBiKNTiiTiTis ;  "T  have  baaMd  them  on. 
Kow  let  the  Senate  put  In  the  final  HtitcheB."-'From  tlie 
iva>un«  <HliiDeBpoUa>. 


Two  or  the  moat  freqaeatlf  cartooned  s. 
our  domestic  aSaini  last  moutli  were  the  fat«  o!  the 
Statehood  bill  and  the  possibility  of  a  strike  of  coal 
miaers.  The  subject  of  Congressional  octioD  in  the 
matl«r  of  preserving  Niagara  Falls  from  destruction  bf 
rorporatA  greed  is  one  of  increasing  interest  and  impor- 
tance. In  an  early  issae  of  the  Review  we  hope  to  set 
forth  this  matter  In  detail. 


-7^-^ 


f^m  the  Evtninv  MaU  (NewYort). 


n  the  Herald  (Dalntb). 


From  the  Ptotuer  Prem  <St.  Paal) . 
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is,  ■■       ---^ 


Fram  the  Pott-InUUIgiiieer  (Suttle). 


PERon;  "It'a  agTMit  oppiirtanlty." 
LS  Kaiser  <a  do  longer  anildu^  nrer  bia 
<m  tliv  A'euv  (Detroit). 


SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


It  together  BgHln."— From  KlaMtr- 


Are  the  aims  of  Germany  peaceful  or  warlike  ?    The  the  vast  empire  of  the  Czar  fat«d  to  fall  to  pi _._ 

Ksiser  himsell  protesta  that  Germany  stands  for  peace.  Count  Witte  finally  succeed  in  reconciling  all  classes  o( 

The  rest   of  the  civilized  world,  however,  is  inclined  society  and   holding  the  state  together?     We  give  a 

to  look  at  the  presenttondency  of  German  international  German  view  above.    Of  course,  the  chief  subject  of 

politics  in  the  samemy  as  the  artist  of  La  Silhouette,  British  cartoonists  just  now  is  the  tremendous  victory 

whose  cartoon  we  reproduce  above.  of  the  Liberals  in  the  British  elections. 


^^  *1I1  lead  the  defeated  British  Canservi 
FnnD  the  WalmlMUT  QaxetU  (London 


GENERAL  JOSEPH    WHEELER. 


GENERAL  JOSEPH  WHEELER,  who  died 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  January  '23, 
in  his  aeventieth  year,  was  a  veteran  of  two  wars. 
A  graduate  of  West  Point,  General  "Wheeler 
was  one  of  that  numerous  group  of  officers  of 
the  "  old  army  "  who  ■■  went  with  the  South  "  in 
1861  because  the  South  was  their  homeland,  and 
who  fought  many  battles  afrainst  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Unlike  many  of  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, General  "Wheeler  lived  to  renew  a  loyal 
devotion  to  the  old  flag,  and  even  to  fight  bat- 
tles for  the  reunited  country.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  dashing  cavalry  leader,  having 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  fighting  at  Chickainauga, 
the  most  desperate  cavalry  battle  of  the  war,  and 


in  several  brilliant  exploits  seriously  haraannf 
General  Sherman's  advance.  At  the  close  o 
the  war,  "  Fighting  Joe,"  as  he  was  called,  wa 
a  lieutenant-general,  had  been  under  fire  i] 
more  than  eight  huudrod  skirmishes,  and  hai 
commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred  battlec 
After  the  war,  General  "Wheeler  became  a  lawye 
ami  planter  in  Alabama,  and  represented  th 
eighth  Alabama  district  in  Congress  for  nearl; 
twenty  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  our  war  witl 
Spain  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of  to! 
unteers.  He  was  the  senior  officer  in  the  field  a 
the  battle  of  San  Juan,  July  1-2,  and  engaged  ii 
all  the  conflicts  in  front  of  Santiago.  G«iien 
Wheeler  also  commanded  in  the  FMIippines. 


THE    LATE   KING   OF   DENMARK. 


BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN, 


FEW  care  to  recall  just  now  that  Hliristian  IX. 
of  Denmark  was  not  always  a  popular 
monarch,  worahiped  by  his  subjectB  and  revered 
by  the  whole  oiTilized  world — or  tliat,  in  iact, 
he  was  once  saspected,  feared,  and  hated  in 
Deniuark  as  well  as  beyond  its  borders.  And 
Tet  the  meaning  of  hia  life-story  cannot  be  clear- 
iy  read,  nor  the  worth  of  bis  life-work  justly 
measured,  if  that  fact  is  not  kept  in  mind. 

Contemplation  of  his  long  and  eventful  career 
compels  the  conclusion  that,  in  public  life  and 
in  tbe  long  ran,  moral  qualities  always  count  for 
more  than  mental  ones,  personality  for  more 
tlian  genins.  By  virtues  of  the  homeliest  kind, — 
by  sincerity  of  conviction,  purity  of  purpose, 
kinrlnesB  of  heart,  and  uprightness  in  his  deal, 
ings  with  all  men, — King  Cliristian  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  more  brilliant  gifts, 
in  changing  tbe  distnist  and  dislike  of  a  whole 
nation  into  confidence  and  love.  By  remaining 
true  to  himself  and  hie  own  ideaU,  hostile  as 
llieae  were  to  the  tIowb  and  ways  of  a  new  time, 
he  managed  to  torn  years  seemingly  wasted  on 
profitlesB  par^  strife  into  a  time  of  birth  and 
growth,  out  of  which  sprang  a  rejuvenated  Dan- 
ish nation,  strong,  progressive,  conscious  of  its 
own  aims  and  needs,  and  self-reliant  without 

The  young  Prince  of  Glucksburg,  who  in  1852, 
wlien  tbe  impending  extinction  of  the  bouse  of 
Uldenburg  made  the  Danish  succession  a  burn- 
ing international  question,  won  the  recognition 
of  five  great  treaty  powers  and  tbe  two  Scan- 
dinavian sister  nations  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
Danisli  throne,  was  the  younger  son  of  a  Ger- 
man "  dozen -prince,"  and  a  claimant  only  by 
reason  of  his  marriage  to  a  distant  relative  of 
th«  reigning  monarch,  the  Princess  Louise  of 
Gewe.  By  the  Danes  he  was  regarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, although  he  had  been  educated  among 
them  and  bad  fought  by  their  side  in  1848  and 
18*9  against  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  Ger- 
lUns  he  was  a  ranegade  and  a  traitor,  and  they 
'poke  contemptuously  of  him  as  "  the  protocol 
prince." 

Hardly  had  he  become  King  when  the  crisis 
*hich  had  threatened  the  country  ever  since  the 
'^jnstment  of  European  boundaries  after  the 
collipea  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  reached  a 
climax  and  tbe  long-postponed  conflict  with 
Fnusia  was  precipitated.     By  tbe  importuniugs 


of  his  ministry  and  the  clamor  of  bis  people, 
Christian  was  led,  two  days  after  he  had  donne d 
the  royal  robes,  to  sign  the  bill  making  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig  an  integral  part  of  the 
Danish  realm,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  population.  It  was  tbe  only  time 
he  yielded  to  any  voice  but  that  of  his  own  con- 
viction. In  1870  he  held  back  his  people  with 
firm  hand  when  the  cry  for  revenge  on  Ger- 
many rang  loudly  through  the  land  and  every- 
body was  ready  to  plunge  recklessly  into  an- 
other sanguinary  adventure. 

Unfortunately,  that  first  fatal  concession  de- 
termined the  attitude  of  King  Christian  during 
tbe  rest  of  his  life  toward  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple on  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  policy.  Up 
to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  he  acted  the 
part  of  a  benevolent  despot,  maintaining  (iriiily 
that  he  knew  better  how  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  than  did  the  mass  of  its  citizens, 
and  that  bis  opinion  counted  for  more  than  any 
expression  of  popular  will.  A  simple  man  by 
nature,  devoted  to  bis  duties,  fond  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  loving  nothing  better  than  to  chat 
freely  and  frankly  with  the  humblest  among  his 
subjects,  he  took  an  unrelenting  stand  against 
modern  parliamentarism  and  what  he  regarded 
as  popular  encroachments  on  his  sacred  rights 
as  monarch.  And  foremost  of  these  hn  placed 
the  right  to  choose  his  ministers  without  refer- 
ence to  the  political  complexion  of  the  national 
legislative  assembly,  the  Bigsdag. 

A    EI«0    UORK    POPULAB   THAN   HIS    FOLTCIES. 

The  "revised  constitution"  of  186G  was  a 
masterpiece  of  ambiguity  that  split  up  the  gov- 
erning power  between  an  upper  house,  repre- 
senting only  the  King  (who  has  the  appointment 
of  twelve  out  of  sixty -six  members)  and  a  small 
group  of  large  property-owners,  and  a  lower 
house  elected  on  the  basis  of  a  franchise  ap- 
proaching close  to  universal  suffrage.  For  thirty- 
five  years  the  political  life  of  the  nation  was 
devoted  to  a  struggle  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Rigsdag,  the  King  taking  side  with  one, 
while  back  of  the  other  stood  an  almost  nndi- 
vided  people.  Year  after  year  a  reactionary 
ministry  stayed  in  office  with  the  sanction  of  the 
monarch  and  against  the  will  of  the  people  ;  year 
after  year  the  constitution  was  overridden  and 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  paid  out  oi 
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"provisional  budgets,"  crested  by  royal  decree 
and  unsanctioned  by  tliH  Rigsdag.  By  laws  of 
similar  origin  the  right  of  meeting  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  were  curtailed.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  were  hounded  and  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned.  Carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
King  and  the  constantly  dwindling  party  back 
of  them,  the  Estrup  ministry  spent  $13,000,000 
on  a  ring  of  permanent  fortifications  aronnd  the 
capital,  which  was  opposed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  people,  and  wliicli  was  declared  by  the 
clearest  heads  in  the  land  to  serve  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  tempt  the  enemy. 

Yet  no  word  was  uttered  against  the  King 


himself.  At  a  time  when  peasants  and  worfc- 
ingmen  spoke  with  equal  eagerness  of  amied 
resistance,  when  the  Rigsdag  rejected  every  prop- 
osition emanating  from  tl)e  ministry,  and  when 
the  country  rang  with  shouts  of  protest  against 
the  violation  of  its  constitutional  liberty,  the 
King  walked  about  the  streets  of  hia  capital  in 
accordance  with  his  life-long  habit,  as  safe  from 
harm  and  insult  ae  if  he  liad  been  surrounded 
only  by  the  devoted  members  of  his  own  family. 
One  reason  for  this  rare  state  u3^  affairs  lay  in 
the  sane  temper  of  the  people  ;  another  in  the 
general  recognition  of  the  disinterlwtednesa  and 
probity  of  the  monarch.    Had  ChriBtTwi  IS.  been 
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another  man  than  he  was,  Denmark  would  have 
Il&d  freedom  twenty  years  ago,  or  a  revolution. 


DENUABKS 


AND   INDUSTRY. 


The  repression  of  the  popular  will  acted  like  a 
weight  on  the  safety-valve  of  a  boiler.  Each 
passing  year  made  the  mass  of  the  people  more 
radical  in  their  views.  The  ministerial  party  in 
the  lower  house  slirank  to  eight  members.  Sev- 
eral times  portions  of  the  "Left"  seceded  and 
joined  the  conservative  "  Right,"  only  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  and  more  trustworthy  men  at  the 
next  election.  Social  Democracy,  which  in  1872 
could  drum  up  only  199  votes  for  its  pioneer 
leader  in  the  capital,  polled  56,000  votes  out  of  a 
total  246,000  in  1903,  and  sent  16  representatives 
to  the  Folkething.  To-day,  the  Danish  nation 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  democratic 
in  the  world.  To-day,  there  are  few  countries 
where  the  political  life  stirs  more  vigorously 
than  in  Denmark.  The  people  and  its  leaders, 
granted  their  legal  riglits  at  last,  are  going  ahead 
rapidly  now,  and  with  fewer  mistakes  than  would 
have  followed  thirty .  five  years  of  unopposed 
parliamentarism. 

Nor  did  the  diversion  of  political  activity  from 
its  natural  channels  interfere  with  the  steady 
development  of  national  resources.  Denmark 
has  grown  immensely  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
since  1863.  Commerce  and  industry  have  ad. 
vanced  with  giant  strides.  The  national  debt 
has  been  reduced  from  265,000,000  crowns  (a 
crown  equals  26.5  cents)  in  1868  to  210,000,000 
in  1900,  althougji  a  hundred  millions  or  more 
have  been  spent  during  that  period  on  the  build- 
ing of  government  railroads  and  the  purchase  of 
private  roads.  The  entire  Danish  railroad  sys- 
tem is  government  property  to-day,  and  renders 
a  fair  net  profit. 

ALLIANCBB   WITH   EUROPEAN    ROYALTY. 

And  in  the  meantime  Denmark  has  come  to 
hold  a  unique  position  among  the  civilized 
powers  of  the  world,  it  may  be  said,  thanks  to 
a  series  of  matrimonial  alliances  which  have 
made  the  Danish  royal  house  related  to  almost 
every  reigning  family  in  Europe.  These  ad- 
vantageous ties,  which  furnish  better  guarantee 
for  the  future  security  of  the  country  than  any 
treaties,  were  largely  tlie  outcome  of  the  good- 
natured  but  none  the  less  eflective  scheming  of 
the  clever,  clear  headed  Queen  Iiouise,  whose 
death,  in  1 898,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  that  ever  befell  King  Christian 


in  his  eighty-eight  years  of  life.  Her  pUag, 
however,  might  have  availed  little  but  for  the 
general  respect  inspired  by  the  King's  character. 
At  the  vety  ebb-tide  of  his  country's  fortnnea, 
this  treaty-made  and  newly  arrived  monarch  of 
a  third-class  power  saw  his  second  daiigl)ter 
married  to  the  heir  to  the  Knesian  Empire, 
while  just  before  his  own  enthronement  another 
daughter  had  been  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  a  son  became  King  of  Qreece.  The 
Crown  Prince,  now  King  Frederick  VIIL,  mar- 
ried, about  that  time,  the  only  child  of  the  late 
King  Charles  XV,  of  Sweden,  obtaining  wiOi 
her  one  of  the  largest  private  foi'tunes  said  to 
be  owned  by  any  reigning  monarch.  And  gradu- 
ally the  royal  pMaces  in  and  about  Copenhagen 
became  so  many  havens  of  refuge  where  f aligned 
royalty  could  find  relief  from  the  restraint  of 
court  ceremonials  and  the  worries  of  governing, 
and  where,  between  a  hunt  and  a  dance,  the  pre- 
carious peace  of  the  Continent  was  more  than 
once  patched  up  for  another  few  years. 

A    FOBSIBLE    SCANDINAVIAN    FEDBRATION. 

Although  King  Christian  never  took  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  a  united  Scandinavia,  more  was 
done  during  his  reign  than  ever  before  to  bring 
the  three  sister  nations  into  intimate  relation- 
ship. They  have  now  the  same  monetary  sys- 
teni,  coins  of  each  nation  circulating  without 
restraint  throughout  the  three  countries.  They 
have  many  commercial  and  financial  laws  and 
regulations  in  common,  and  at  present  a  tri- 
national  commission  is  at  work  on  the  codifica- 
tion and  unification  of  the  entire  civil  code.  Tt 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  separation  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  the  elevation  of  a  grandson  of  the 
aged  King  to  the  Norwegian  throne  tends  to 
facilitate  rather  than  to  olistruct  the  future  reali- 
zation of  a  Scandanavian  federation.  The  elec- 
tion of  King  Haakon  by  the  Norwegians  was  a 
great  joy  to  his  grandfather,  who,  in  spite  of  hia 
f our- SCO  re-and- eight,  was  actively  planning  to 
attend  the  crowning  at  far-oS  Trondhjem  when 
death  cut  his  life-tliread. 

Of  the  new  King  little  can  be  said  now.  Hia 
tact  and  his  warm  interest  in  his  people  are 
known.  Togetbei"  with  his  more  modern  viewa 
on  the  relationship  between  monarch  and  nation, 
they  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  make  him  an  ef- 
ficient leader  of  his  people  on  the  path  to  ever- 
increasing  proB{>ority  and  self-realization  in  art 
and  litcriiture  as  well  as  in  public  -  spirited 
citizenship. 


A  PARK   OF  PATRIOTISM:   THE   LINCOLN   FARM. 


NOT  until  WashiDgtou  had  been  dead  lialf  a 
centnry  did  the  American  people  realize 
the  historic  significance  that  centered  in  the  old 
Monnt  Vernon  home  and  take  etepa  to  preserye 
it  u  part  of  the  nation's  heritage. 

It  is  now  almost  a  century  since  the  great 
martyr-President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
oD  a  little  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
twii  miles  from  tlie  little  town  of  Hodgenvillo, 
in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  and  his  birthplace 
is  to  this  day  a  scene  of  neglect  and  decay. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month  of  March, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  of  Virginian  birth,  laid  claim 
to  a  little  farm  in  the  center  of  which  was  a 
noted  spring,  sheltered  from  the  summer  suns  by 
&  shelving  rock.  The  waters  of  that  spring, 
even  in  that  early  time,  were  famous  througii- 
ont  Hardin  County,  in  which  it  was  located,  as 
DOW  it  is  famous  throughout  central  Kentucky. 
Xesr  this  picturesque  natural  spring  this  strong 
yoang  Virginian,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  built  a 
log  cabin,  to  which,  on  the  following  10th  of 
June,  he  brought  his  bride,  Nancy  Hanks;  and 
in  that  little  cabin,  three  years  later,  the  Lincoln 
family  gave  welcome  to  the  child  whose  name  was 
tolielongto  theages.  On  this  farm  the  boy  Abra- 
ham used  to  play  with  liis  sister  and  the  boys  of 
his  neighborhood.  In  this  little  cabin  Lincoln 
received  his  first  schooling  in  the  primary  three 
B's  from  his  mother,  who  taught  him  what  she 
codld  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  liglit  from 
apice-wood  twigs  hacked  together  upon  a  log. 

It  was  during  the  nine  years  spent  upon  this 
farm  that  Lincoln  enjoyed  all  the  real  boyhood 
he  ever  had.  Though  the  life  there,  as  in  In- 
diana and    Illinois,  as    he    later   said,  was   de- 


scribed by  the  single  sentence  in  Oray'a  Elegy, 
"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  his 
real  play-time  was  on  the  rock-spring  farm.  Here 
be  was  a  natural  boy,  hunting  coons  and  par- 
tridges, victimizing  bis  playfellows  with  practical 
jokes,  always  accompanying  his  father  with 
grist  to  the  mill,  for  the  sake  of  an  outing,  and 
for  the  same  reason  he  pursued  the  stone-wag- 
ons and  the  help  which  his  father  used  to 
general  into  service  along  the  old  picturesque 
Louisville  and  Nashville  pike,  of  which  the 
good  father  was  the  county  supervisor. 

Partly  because  of  the  growing  development 
in  that  section  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Thomas 
Lincoln  thoroughly  hated,  and  partly  because  of 
the  insecurity  of  land  titles  at  that  time,  the 
father  of  Abraham  determined  to  move,  north 
across  the  broad  Ohio  to  seek  fortune  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  Indiana.  To  the  grave  of  the  baby 
brother  tlie  troubled  mother  took  the  boy  Abra- 
ham and  his  little  sister  to  say  good-bye,  a  scene 
that  so  aQected  the  sensitive  soul  of  that  rugged 
little  pioneer  that  he  was  never  able  to  refer  to 
it  in  later  years  without  touches  of  emotion. 
Then  came  the  long  heroic  pioneer  journey  by 
ox-tcam  to  tlie  north.  This  ended  the  childhood 
of  the  ''First  American."  Though  but  nine 
years  old  when  the  little  caravan  ceased  its  jour- 
neying and  sought  to  make  a  clearing  in  the 
woods  of  Indiana,  the  axe  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Abe.  Froni  that  day  on  it  was  work, 
— rail-splitting,  study,  unceasing  energy,  tiro- 
less  effort, — until  such  labors  began  to  bear  their 
tangible  fruits  and  he  became  known  as  "  Honest 
Abe,  the  lawyer,"  "the  sad  humorist  of  the  .San- 
gamon," and  "the  politician  of  unimpeachable 
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integrity,"  and,  finally,  the  "crude,  awkward 
guy  from  Illinois,"  who  won  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, in  1 860,  ftway  from  the  more  polished 
and  accompliebed  Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Seward,  of 
New  York. 

The  rest  of  his  great  story, — his  campaign  for 
the  rresidency,  his  great  and  burdened  war  ad- 
mi  nistration,  his  reelection,  and  Iub  tragic  death, 
— is  known  to-day  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  nation.  During  each  succeeding 
decade,  since  the  tragic  end  of  that  remarkable 
life,  the  American  people  have,  through  the  per- 
spective of  time,  found  their  appreciation  of 
his  great  character  and  achievements  constantly 
growing.  Yet  in  all  these  years  no  national 
movement  has,  until  now,  been  begun  to  pre- 
serve, i)ark,  and  embellish  the  birthplace  and 
boyhood  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  which, 
while  President  of  the  United  States,  he  once 
said  :  "  When  the  war  is  over  I  would  like  very 
much  to  visit  my  old  Kentucky  home  ;  I  remem- 
ber the  old  homo  very  well." 

In  these  ninety  years  and  more  since  the  Lin- 
coln family  left  that  bit  of  rugged,  rolling  tree- 
and-bush-covered  farm  the  records  of  the  Rodg- 
enville  court-house  show  that  the  title  to  the 
property  has  changed  but  twice.  A  wealthy 
restaurant-owner  in  Xew  York  City  bought  it 
from  the  Creel  family,  of  Kentucky,  who  bought 
it  from  Thomas  Lincoln.  This  New  Yorker  had 
hoped  to  make  a  national  park  of  the  place, 
through  some  device  or  other,  but  business  fail- 
ure tljrew  bis  estate  into  litigation,  and  there  it 
rested  for  years.  During  this  period,  Mr.  John 
Wanamakcr  is  known  to  have  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  secure  the  property  ;  various  patriotic 
BOCieties  have  undertaken  to  save  the  place  ;  a  bill 


was  introduced   in   the  Kentucky  Legislature, 
but  failed  to  pass ;  the  postmaster  at  Hodgen- 
ville  made  several  attempts  to  rally  local  inter- 
est in  the  preservation  of  the  property,  and  even 
appealed,  without  success,  for  Congressional  as- 
sistance in  the  matter.     Early  in  August  of  1 905, 
by  order    of    the    court,  the    property  was  an- 
nounced  for  sale  at  public  auction,    from  the 
court-house  steps  at  Ilodgenville.     Rumors  were 
current    at    the    time    that  various  commercial 
organiKations    were    contemplating    purchasing 
the  farm  at  that  sale  and  using  it,  through  some 
means    or    other,  for    advertising    their    enter- 
prises.    Among  such  was  a  prominent  Eastern 
department-storo  proprietor  and  a  Louisville  dis- 
tiller.    Relieving  that  such  vandalism  should  be 
checked,  and  that  the  property  should  in  some 
way  revert  to  the  people,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier, 
of  New  York,  bought  the  farm  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  with  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review 
OF  Rkvikws,  and  others  organized  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association,  which  has  been  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  to  develop  the  Lin- 
coln birthplace-farm  into  a  national  park.     Gov. 
Joseph  W.   Folk,  of  Missouri,  acting  as  presi- 
dent   of   the    association,  is    supported    in  this 
mov«?m('nt  by  a  board  of  trustees  of  representa- 
tive   citizens,    including    the    Hon.    Joseph    11. 
Choate,  c^'ambassador  to  England  ;    the  Hon. 
■\Villiam  II.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  ;  the  Hon. 
Horace  Porter,  ex-ambassador  to  France  ;   the 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  ex -Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;   Cardinal  Gibbons,    Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more ;  Mr.  Noi'man  Hapgood,  of  CoUier'a  'Weekli/  ; 
Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Cnuricr-.lourind ;    Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
sculptor  ;    the    Rev.    Jenkin    Lloyd    Jones,    of 
Chicago;  District  Attorney 
William     Travers    Jerome, 
of  New  York  ;  Mr.  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) ; 
August  Belmont ;  Edward 
M.    Shepard,    of    the  New 
York  bar  ;  Miss  Ida  Id.  Tar- 
bell  ;  Charles  A.  Towne,  ex- 
I'nited  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and    now  Con- 
gressman from  New  York ; 
Thomas  Hastings,  architect ; 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of 
the   Review    ot    Rbtikts; 
Mr.    Robert    J.  Collier,  of 
New  York ;   Mr.  Glaience 
If.  Mackay,  president  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  k  Cable 
('ompany,  acting  as  treaa- 
urer.    and    Mr.   Bichard 
Lloyd  Jones  as  secretary. 


A  PARK  OF  PATRIOTISM.-  THE  LINCOLN  FARM. 


Tbia  patriotic  association  is  now  making  an 
appeal  to  the  American  people  for  voluntary 
contributiona  of  any  sum  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  as  an  endowment  and 
trust  fund  for  the  association,  the  sole  purpose 
ot  which  is  to  make  of  this  historic  spot  a  na- 
tional shrine  of  patriotism  and  civic  inspiration. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Asso- 
ciation, directed  by  the  patriotic  citizens  who 
compose  its  board  of  trustees,  and  in  which  as- 
sociation every  American  shall  be  given  mem- 
bership who  contributes  any  sum  upward  of 
twenty-five  cents  to  the  general  subsidy  of  this 
plan,  to  make  of  this  historic  spot  a  national 
park  and  an  infinitely  wider  and  broader  in- 
apiratioa  than  that  of  the  national  parks  of  Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Vicksburg.  It  is  not  to  be  a  park  to  commem- 
orate our  lamentable  difierences,  but  a  park  to 
commemorate  our  unity,  harmony,  prosperity, 
and  high  citizenship.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  to  restore  to  its  orig- 
inal site  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  and  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
vandal  hands  as  an  idle  curiosity  and  exhibition. 
The  old  spring  will  be  properly  cleaned  and  pro- 
tected ;  the  old  fields  which  Lincoln  himself  used 
to  help  to  plant  will  be  put  in  blue  grass  ;  at 
least  one  noble  monument  will  be  erected  to 
grace  the  grounds  ;  and  there  will  be  an  histor- 
ical museum,  which  President  Roosevelt  has  sug- 
gested should  be  called  "a  temple  of  patriotic 


righteouaneaa."  This  should  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  permanent  building,  which  should  safely 
house  the  historic  treasures  to  be  gathered  and 
placed  there. 

■  Lying,  as  this  farm  does,  almost  at  the  very 
center  of  our  national  population,  it  will  ever 
be  moat  accessible,  and  in  many  ways  will  be 
the  most  attractive  of  all  our  historical  parks 
and  the  most  useful  as  a  common  ground  for 
the  nation,  representing,  as  it  will,  a  great  na- 
tion's school  of  peace,  civic  righteousness,  and 
unity, — a  museum  of  national  loyalty,  where  ani- 
mosity will  forever  be  buried,  and  where  North 
and  South  will  find  a  common  ground  of  pride. 


(Tha  hmuw  in  Uie  canter  of  the  picture  w 


,  after  the  Llncolns  left  the  farm ;  !t  1b  now  occapied  by  the  keeper.) 


ANATOLE  LR  BRAZ. 
[M.  Ijb  Bras,  who  arrived  In  New  York  oD  February  7  tor  a  lecture  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alliance  Fran- 
qmse.  h an  already  delivered  tie vernl  lectures  at  Harvard  University  on  the  Celts  of  Brittany .  Aacan  be  seen 
from  tlie  alwve  portrait,  this  gifte*!  Frenchman  lias  a  higlily  magnetic  peTKonality.  He  is  reall;  mor« 
apostle  than  man  o  (letters.  Eloquent  and  convincing  as  he  is  on  the  lecture  platform,  he  is  more  eloquent 
and  convincing  when,  having  chanced  upon  a  sympathetic  listaner,  he  feels  free  to  speak  of  himself  and  the 
faith  that  is  Id  him.  At  Huch  tiuies  he  B[ieftks  unreservedly  in  the  fervent  yet  dreamy  fashion  that  chaTa(>- 
terizcH  the  Celt.  He  chose  teachiuK  as  his  career,  he  says,  because  "  I  insisted  upon  being  stationed  among 
luy  immediate  compatriots,  I  taught  for  fourteen  years  at  the  Ijyc^  of  Quimper  In  spite  of  educational  aud 
jouruallHtic  offers  from  Pans.  At  a  time  when  every  one  who  wie1de<l  a  pen  was  being  drawn  to  the  capital, 
I  resolved  to  remain  faithful  to  tny  native  province ;  and  If  there  is  anything  original  about  my  work  it  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that,  son  of  Brittany,  I  gave  myself  to  Brittany  body  and  soul.  To  foct,  my  sole 
thought  and  my  sole  ambition  were  to  bring  to  light  what  is  most  personal  and  most  profound  In  my  coun- 
try and  my  race.  For  that,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  mytielf.  It  was  necessary  to  search  In  the  eonl  of 
the  people,  where  it  is  preserved  intact.  For  years  I  wamlered  up  and  down  the  moors  and  the  coaitt«.  I 
haunted  the  thatched  huts  of  the  peasants  and  the  flshermen.  I  delved  In  the  mines  of  their  memories,  and 
brought  forth,  little  by  little,  their  enchantiug  secrets.  I  want  now,  if  destiny  permit,  to  study  the  rela- 
tions of  Brittany  to  the  other  Celtic  countries.  This  is  a  practically  uuworked  field.  There  are  vaster 
subjects,  I  know,  but  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  richer  and  more  seductive  ones.") 


ANATOLE   LE   BRAZ,  A    REPRESENTATIVE 
CELT   OF   FRANCE. 

BV  CARROLL  DUNHAM. 


THE  Celtic  peoples  of  Europe,  driven  west- 
ward by  the  pressure  of  otlier  races  now 
doniinaiit,  inhabit  the  extreme  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  hold 
their  own  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in 
English  Cornwall,  and  in  the  great  wild  prov- 
ince of  Brittany,  in  France,  Many  instances  of 
Celtic  energy  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
England  ;  and  that  country's  conflicts  with  Ire- 
land, though  more  or  less  disguised  under  the 
forms  of  peace,  have  not  yet  died  away.  Al- 
though they  have  become  powerless  to  govern 
utlier  races,  the  force  and  genius  of  the  Celts  still 
afiect  those  who  have  overcome  them.  They 
cling  to  their  nationality  in  spite  of  political 
absorption,  and  shoot  penetrating  influences 
through  the  races  ruling  them. 

We  Americans  are  familiar  with  the  Celts  of 
Scotland,  Wales,   and    Ireland.     The   Celts   of 
France,   however,  are  lees  well  known  to  us  ; 
much  less  well  known  than  they  deserve  to  be. 
Until  within  our  own  time  they  have  been  an 
isolated  and  a  separate  people.     Armorica,  their 
ancient  countiy,  now  known  as  Brittany,  did  not 
Wome  a  part  of  the  growing  kingdom  of  France 
until  a  year  before  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus. 
A  passionate  conservatism  has  always  charac- 
terized   these  Celts.     They   have  clung  to  old 
allegiances,    much  as  they  have    clung  to  the 
fringes  of  their  old  lands.     Usually  moi'e  I'oyal- 
Ut  than  the  king,  they  have  often  hcen  more  re* 
iigious  than  the  church.     It  may  be  said  that 
their  royalties,  if  intense,  have  often  been  nar- 
row.     Their  unit  of  government  has  been  the 
clan  rather  than  the  nation  ;  the  clan,  a  kind  of 
enlarged  family,  grouped  about  a  fighting  leader, 
who  was  also  a  judge,  a  provider,  a  benevolent, 
parental,  arbitrary,  and  absolute  master.     Some- 
tiiing  of  this  survives  among  us  in  the  vitality 
and  persistence  of  a  clan  rule  like  that  of  Tam- 
many in  New  York. 

The  Celts  of  Brittany  are  thus  a  people  of 
strongly  marked  character.  The  warrior,  at  the 
head  of  his  clan,  is  one  of  their  great  men.  The 
woodland  priest  is  another  ;  and  quite  as  inter- 
esting and  important  as  either  is  the  minstrel, 
fho  sings  of  love  and  war,  of  the  mystical  forest 
and  the  gods  above.  One  may  find  his  successor 
lo-day  in  the  wandering  singer,  who  goes  from 
Pardon  to  Pardon,  reciting  in  the  ISreton  tongue 


old  poems  from  memory,  and  often  delighting 
his  listeners  with  new  ones  of  his  own  creation. 

Such  a  man,  born  of  the  Bretons,  trained  in 
the  schools  of  Paris,  a  minstrel  and  teller  of 
tales,  is  Anatole  Le  Braz. 

Le  Braz  was  bom  in  the  center  of  the  Breton 
peninsula,  in  the  region  covered  by  the  famous 
forest  of  Broccliande,  among  the  clans  of  wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners,  and  makers  of  sabots. 
He  says  of  himself  :  "  I  imagine  that  the  Celtic 
Vivien  visited  my  birthplace  more  than  once." 
Ail  his  ancestors  were  Bretons  of  old  stock  ;  he 
is  what  an  Irishman  would  call  "  a  true  son  of 
the  old  sod."  His  native  language  was  Breton. 
His  parents  spoke  no  other,  nor  did  the  boy 
learn  French  until  he  was  seven  years  old.  He 
was  born  in  the  hills,  but  when  he  was  two  his 
family  moved  to  the  north  coast.  There  he 
grew  up  among  the  natives.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  went  to  school  at  Saint-Brieuc,  finishing  his 
preparatory  studies  afterward  in  Paris,  where 
he  subsequently  took  the  university  degrees  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

After  seven  years'  work  in  Paris,  confident  of 
his  ability  to  express  himself,  his  one  desire  was 
to  return  to  Brittany.  He  was  drawn  thither 
by  the  conviction  tliat  his  work  lay  there,  ready 
to  his  hand,  among  the  mpu  of  his  race.  He 
went  to  Quimper,  where  he  tauglit  at  the  Lycce 
for  fourteen  years,  living  in  an  old  manor-house 
set  in  a  beautiful  garden  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
The  native  peasants  and  sailors  soon  learned  the 
way  there,  and  on  winter  evenings  they  sat  about 
his  fire  telling  tales.  In  writing  of  this  time,  Le 
Braz  says :  "  As  I  listened  to  them  the  lines  of 
the  '  ('han.iovs  tie  la  BreUigue'  began  to  sing  in 
my  mind.''  He  wrote  down  the  songs,  turned 
them  into  French,  and  published  a  book  which 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  made 
its  author's  name  known  throughout  France. 

Another  work  even  more  unusual  in  ita  qual- 
ity had  ft  somewhat  similar  origin.  This  is  the 
book  known  as  the  "Legends  of  Death  in  Brit- 
tany." Its  method  is  original,  and  its  contents 
of  peculiar  interest,  for  it  is  a  collection  of  the 
legends  of  the  Breton  people,  taken  down  verba- 
tim in  their  own  words  and  translated  into 
French. 

Each  legend  and  each  variant  is  ascribed  to 
its  narrator,  with  the  place  where  it  was  jieard 
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and  the  date  added.  The  patient  labor  required 
to  produce  this  work  can  only  be  gueBsed  at  by 
those  who  know  the  shyness  and  taciturn  reserve 
of  the  Breton  people.  The  first  edition  }ias  long 
been  out  of  print,  but  a  second  is  now  obtain- 
able. There  is  probably  no  better  way  of  enter- 
ing into  the  nature  of  the  Celts  tlian  by  reading 
this  book.  Something  in  our  blood,  something 
elemental  in  us,  answers  to  these  legends,  per- 
haps because  few  of  us  Americana  are  without 
souio  tincture  of  the  Celt- 
It  was  only  after  such  a  long  and  thorough 
training  that  Le  Braz  began  to  use  his  knowl- 
edge with  the  freedom  of  a  creative  artist.  He 
is  a  born  story-teller,  who  puts  into  his  tales  and 
verses  his  own  heart,  and  his  deep  understand- 
ing of  his  people.  His  book  "  Au  Pays  dea 
Pardons  "  deals  with  the  religious  state  of  mind, 
which  he  considers  to  bo  the  most  marked  trait 
of  the  race.  In  other  books  he  has  described 
the  homely  yet  poetic  Breton  life,  as  lived  on 
the  sea,  or  in  the  woods,  or  on  the  desolate  wind- 
swept wastes  of  the  province.  Among  these 
books  may  be  mentioned  "  Piques  d'Islande  ;  " 
Yieilles  Histoires  du  Pays  Breton,"  and  "  Le 
Gardien  du  Feu."  More  recent  works  are  "La 
Terre  du  Paaaii "  and  "  Les  Contes  du  Soloil  et 
de  la  Brun  ; "  and  latest  of  all  is  the  study  of  the 
"Th(5Atre  Celtique,"  which  brought  him  his  doc- 
tor's degree. 

Anatolo  Le  Braz  is  by  origin  and  early  ex- 
perience himself  a  true  Celt  of  Brittany.  Among 
them  hii  has  grown  up,  speaking  their  language, 
thinking  their  thoughts,  dreaming  their  dreams. 
It  ia  because  of  this  that,  studying  the  Celtic 
peoples,  he  has  been  able  to  do  so,  not  by  obser- 
vation only,  but  by  that  most  intimate  of  all 
methods,  the  study  of  traits  spontaneous  in  him- 
self, using  Lis  trained  intelligence  and  his  re- 
markable talent  to  penetrate  the  characteristics 
and  peculiar  gifts  of  his  own  authentic  Breton 
nature.  That  which  an  outsider  would  carefully 
observe  and  laboriously  note  down,  Lc  Braa  him- 
self actually  w;  and  therefore,  when  most  free, 
most  un conscious,  most  inspired,  he  is  most  truly 
Breton.  Shy  and  accretive,  the  Breton  is  like 
the  mountain  in  his  own  legend  which  opened 
once  in  every  hundred  years,  and  then  only 
when  the  twelve  strokes  of  midnight  sounded. 
The  stranger  never  enters.  But  to  Le  Itraz  the 
humblest  peasants  open  tlieir  hearts  and  reveal 
their  drt^ams,  for  he  is  a  brothor, — familiar,  in- 
deed, with  tlie  strange  and  distant  outer  world  of 
France,  but  truly  at  one  with  them,  sharing 
their  visions,  loving  their  beliefs.  Tims,  he  has 
become  their  mouthpiece,  the  representative 
man  of  their  race  in  France. 


The  late  Auguste  Sabatier,  ijne  of  the  ablest 
of  his  remarkable  family,  writ^g  of  the  ■'  Gar- 
dien dn  Feu  "  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve,  says  ; 

Monsieur  Anatole  Le  Braz  has  placed  himiielf  at  the 
outset  in  tbe  first  rank  of  our  writers  of  romances.  I 
know  no  one,  at  present,  who  shows  a  more  original 
native  talent  or  a  liappier  development.  HiniseK  a 
Bretou,  in  mind  and  principle,  he  guards  with  jealous 
care  tbe  sacred  flame  of  Celtic  poesy,  which  from  the 
old  Armorican  hearthstone  had  pansed  into  his  soul 
and  illumined  his  feelings,  his  thoughts,  his  style,  his 
whole  manner  of  life.  His  tales  and  poems  show  the 
m&lancholy  of  the  race,  the  sadness  of  the  land,  the 
sobriety  of  gestures  and  attitudes,  the  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  that  old  iiabit  o(  dreaming  lite  instead  of 

But  the  picturesque  and  the  exotic  are  not  his  only 
qualitiea  Scenes  and  events  are  symbols  to  him  of  the 
stat«  of  the  human  soul.  His  cultivated  and  thought- 
ful spirit  rises  easily  fraiii  particulars  to  generalities ; 
he  perceives  the  deep  mystery  of  the  common  lot,  across 
the  background  of  which  individual  destinies  some- 
times flash  for  a  moment.  So  that  after  cbarmlDg  us 
with  exterior  details,  with  the  quaintness  of  his  local 
Stories,  he  touches  and  moves  us  by  a  sort  of  gloomy 
philosophy.  Is  it  not  tbe  sign  manual  of  the  great 
artist  to  put  the  human  and  universal  into  a  special 
and  living  form  f 

I  should  like  to  express  here,  to  MonsieuT  Le  Braz, 
my  appreciation  of  what  In  his  works  Impresses  itself 
so  clearly  on  contemporary  literature.  I  am  gratefnl 
to  him  for  not  puniuing  psychology,  which  kills  ro- 
mance ;  for  not  inserting  any  sort  of  philosophic  reflec- 
tion in  bis  poetry  or  bis  prose ;  for  contenting  himself 
with  the  spontaneous,  unconscious  philosophy  of  tbe 
human  soul  which  we  can  find  for  ourselves  in  the  old 
legends,  in  the  common  speech,  in  the  catastrophes  of 
elemental  passion.  In  short,  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
remaining  simply  poet  and  Btorf-t«ller.  I  am  glad  that 
Monsieur  lie  Braz  tins  a  native  country  and  is  lalthfnl 
to  it ;  tliat  lie  lives  in  bis  dear  Brittany,  and  baa  no  de- 
sire to  leave  it ;  that,  having  a  Breton  soul,  be  does  not 
try  to  niaite  it  a  Parisian  one ;  that  be  Is  ever  pushing 
his  roots  farther  iuio  his  native  soil,  which  rewards  him 
year  by  year  witli  her  nourishing  force,  and  luspirea 
him  with  admirable  stories. 

Hitlierto,  Monsieur  I^e  Braz  has  given  us  only  de- 
tached tales  and  legends,  such  as  "Yieilles  Hlatoires 
du  Pays  Breton,"  or  "Pflques  d'Islande."  Now  he  hM 
acconipllslied  the  ilecisive  work  of  a  ripe  mind.  I  do 
not  tbinic  tliat  T  exaggerate  in  saying  that  "LeOardlen 
du  Feu"  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  aileut 
tragedy,  pervaded  by  the  simple  poetry  and  divine  ter- 
ror of  the  ancient  tragedies. 

Monsieur  Le  Braz  is  at  present  profoaaor  of 
Celtic  literature  at  the  University  of  Rennes. 
He  has  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Alliuioe 
Frani^aisc  to  visit  the  United  States  daring  tbe 
present  year  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  oB  tbe 
Celts  of  Brittany  at  several  of  our  AmOTioin 
universities.  He  has  the  happy  facoltf,  not  •!- 
by  authors,  of  epeakinp  M-vell 


THE   IMPERIAL   CHINESE   SPECIAL   MISSION. 

BY  JEREMIAH   W.   JENKS. 
(Special  repreaeDtBtive  of  the  United  States  with  the  commissioners,) 

ONE  of  the  moBt  diBtinguisbed  and  thoughtful 
of  our  diplomatists,  in  speaking  of  the 
Chinese  commission  which  lias  just  visited  this 
coantry,  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  sending 
out  of  this  commission  ia  the  most  significant 
event  of  the  last  hundred  years  in  the  history  of 
China.  Heretofore,  the  Chinese  reformers  wlio 
have  advocated  the  adoption  of  Western  metb- 
ods  of  government  have  been  frowned  upon  by 
the  ruling  power  ;  but  now  it  seems  that  the 
government  is  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
reform  movement.  This  view  is  confiimed  by 
the  fact  that  the  commission  received  its  in- 
Btmctions  in  several  long  personal  interviews 
with  their  imperial  majesties. 

The  commission  is  made  up  of  the  two  high 
commissioners,  tlieir  excellencies  Tai  Hung-clii 
and  Tuan  Fang,  one  first  secretary,  two  English 
secretaries,  and  some  tliirty-five  other  persons 
who  rank  as  secretaries.  Some  of  these,  such 
us  the  assistant  director  of  the  imperial  Chinese 
railways,  or  the  former  superintendent  of  coat 
mines  in  Hupeh,  or  General  Yao,  are  technical 
experts,  while  others  are  young  men  of  dis- 
tinguiBbed  scholarship. 


(Imperi&l  Hliih  Commisalnncr. 


After  tlie  United  States,  the  commission  has 
planned  to  visit  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and, 
if  conditions  there  permit  them  to  travel  with- 
out difficulty,  Russia  also.  Unfortunately  for 
the  success  of  tlieir  mission,  their  stay  in  each 
of  these  countries  is  very  short,  only  five  weeks 
having  boon  spent  in  the  United  States,  while 
elsewhere  their  time  will  be  even  more  restricted. 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is,  primarily, 
to  make  such  a  study  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  various  countries  visited  tljat  they  will  be 
able,  on  their  return,  to  offer  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  their  own.  There 
is  even  serious  talk  among  the  liigh  officials  in 
China  of  some  form  of  a  constitution.  In  con- 
sequence, the  con  mi  iss  loners  are  as  eager  to 
learn  regarding  the  working  of  some  of  our  in- 
stitutions as  regarding  their  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  political  reform  necessarily 
involves   social    reform,    even    as    a    condition 
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precedent,  tlie  commission  is  devoting  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  education,  in  universi- 
ties   and    schools,    and    to    method  a    of    social 
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aane  and  the  poor.  Tliey,  howuvur,  are  not 
uHglecting  the  study  of  our  large  nianufacturiug 
plants,  and  have  clearly  in  mind,  also,  the 
improvement  of  the  industrial  conditions  of 
China.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  that 
the  Etiiprees-Bowager  charged  them  to  inquire 
eBpecialJy  into  the  education  of  girls  in  the 
United  j^tates,  since  she  hoped,  on  tlieir  re- 
turn, to  he  able  to  found  a  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  the  princes. 

The  t'hinese  are  also  naturally  very  restive 
under  the  ex- territorial  jurisdiction  of  tlie  con- 
sular courts  in  China,  by  which  any  foreigner  lias 
tho  right  to  he  tried  hy  his  own  countrymen  and 
under  tlio  laws  of  his  own  country.  The  Chinese 
recognize  clearly  that  foreign  nations  will  not 
consent  to  any  modification  of  the  treaties  under 
which  this  right  is  claimed  unless  their  criminal 
laws  are  greatly  modified.  Aside  from  this  di' 
rcct  practical  aim.  there  can  bo  no  dotiht  that 
the  awakening  modern  spirit  in  China  has  led 
the  more  thoughtful  Chinese  to  consider  tho 
advisability  of  establishing  institutions  for  the 
better  care  and  treatment  of  the  unfortunate, 
dependent,  and  delinquent  classes. 

The  great  efforts  put  forth  by  China  during 
the  last  few  years  to  increase  her  army  and  put 
it  on  an  effective  figliting  basis  would  lead  us  to 
expect  the  commissioners  to  take  the  interest 
which  tliey  did  in  things  military,  especially  in 
our  two  groat  training-schools  for  sailors  and 
soldiers  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  and  in 
the  Springfield  arsenal. 

The  two  high  commissioners  are  men  espe- 
cially well  equipped  fur  their  task.  His  Kxcel- 
lency  Tai  Hnng-chi  is  a  scholar  who  while  still 
a  young  man  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  thu  tbixie  best  scholarH  of  tlie  year  at  the 
imperial  exmuiiiatiim.  .Some  of  his  brii.'f  ad- 
dresses givi'u  in  this  country,  often  with  little 
or  no  opjiortunity  for  i)repnriition,  have  been 
marked  by  noteworthy  aptness,  felicity,  and 
sonnduess  of  thou>:ht.  lie  has  iit  diffei-ent 
tiiufs  been  in  charge  nf  the  tnvut  civil-service 
examinatiouK  in  different  provinces,  and  has 
also  served  in  the  same  capiwdty  itt  the  imi>erial 
examinations  iii  Peking.  Itesides  these  educa- 
tional positions,  hi-  has  held  various  important 
political  posts  at  I'eking,  and  wlien  apjioiuted  a 
member  of  the  coTriTnissii)n  was  Junior  president 
of  the  board  of  revenue!. 

His  colleague  on  the  commission,  the  Viceroy 
Tuan  Fang,  known  as  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  of  the  rulers  of  China,  is  a 


man  of  wide  and  successful  experience  as  a  skilled 

executive.  But  while  he  has  won  his  chief  re- 
nown in  administrative  work,  he  is  also  a  cod- 
noisseur  of  i-are  Chinese  art  and  antiquities.  He 
has  probably  the  finest  collection  of  antiquitiea, 
bronzes,  inscriptions,  scrolls,  porcelains,  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  the  like  in  China,  and  his 
interest  in  these  collections  and  studies  is  second 
only  to  that  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  bis 
people.  While  he  believes  heartily  in  the  Chi- 
nese, and  in  tbe  necessity  of  their  working  out 
their  own  impvovement.  he  still  has  not  hesitated 
to  employ  foreign  experts  to  teach  his  people, 
and  is  in  no  sense  to  be  looked  upon  as  anti-lor- 
eign,  although  he  is  decidedly  pro-Chinese.  At 
different  times  governor  of  four  different  proT- 
inces,  all  of  them  among  the  greatest  of  the 
Yangtse  Valley,  he  has  twice  been  acting  vice- 
roy in  that  most  important  region.  He  is  nov 
viceroy  of  Fukien  and  Chokiang,  two  provincei 
of  China  with  a  population  estimated  at  some 
thirty- live  millions. 

To  foreigners  familiar  with  Chinese  aflairs 
he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  governor  who, 
during  the  IJoxer  troubles,  although  a  Uancha 
and  a  relative  of  Prince  Tuan,  leader  of  the  iuiti- 
foreign  party  at  the  court,  with  imminent  risk 
to  himself,  and  against  the  threats  of  Boxer 
sympathizers,  liad  the  superb  courage  to  save 
the  lives  of  all  the  missionaries  and  foreigners 
in  liis  province.  The  missionaries  were  brought 
together  in  the  capital  city  and  sent  out  under 
efficient  military  protection  to  a  place  of  safety. 
When,  on  account  of  the  haste  of  removal,  some 
were  so  short  of  funds  that  they  could  not  travel 
in  safety,  he  himself  supplied  them.  As  Nichols 
says  in  his  book  "Through  Hidden  Shensi," 
'■  he  is  1-egarded  by  all  foreigners  in  China  as  a 
hero  and  as  tho  noblest  living  Manchu."  And 
yet.  at  the  bampiet  given  in  New  York  by  the 
missionary  boards,  when  lauded  for  this  act  of 
lieroisni  he  replied,  with  characteristic  modesty, 
that  lie  had  simply  done  his  every-day  duty. 
He  had.  protected  the  property  and  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  his  charge  ;  ho  had  tried  to  make 
no  distinction  between  persons  on  account  of 
religion,  race,  or  class,  wliether  missionaries,  la- 
liorers.  merchants,  or  scholars.  All  were  under 
bis  protection. 

Of  even  gi-eater  significance,  as  showing  his 
broad-mindedness  and  that  of  his  colleague, 
was  the  frank  statement  that  the  miasionaries 
in  China  liad  done  much  good  by  their  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  hospitals  and  theil 
thoughtful  care  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  Christinn,  and  donbtleSB  pre- 
fers the  religion  of  his  people  to  Christianity, 
he  still  had  the  courage,  as  well  as  the  liberal- 


IfH^T  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  IN  ATHLETICS. 


<The  men  avemge  about  G  te 


The  New  Zealand  team  visited  New  York  on 
iw  homeward  way,  and  played  an  exhibition 
game  against  a  New  York  team  chiefly  com- 
]>osed  of  men  who  had  learned  the  game  in 
England.  The  New  Yorkers  were  unable  to 
raise  a  full  team,  however,  bo  the  New  Zealand- 
ers  loaned  a  number  of  their  spare  men.  Dur- 
ing the  game  a  member  of  the  New  York  team 
had  to  retire.  The  New  Zealandere  promptly 
et-nt  one  of  tbeir  men  to  fill  his  place,  and  played 
out  the  game  one  man  short,  as  substitutes  are 
not  allowed  in  the  English  game. 

This  game  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  au- 
thorities on  American  football,  and  they  were 
highly  pleased  at  the  exhibition.  They  saw  that 
the  game,  though  fast,  was  devoid  of  rough  play, 
and  that  no  player  was  seriously  injured,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  armor.  The  cos- 
tume of  the  player  at  Uugby  football  consists 
of  a  light  Jersey,  running-breeches,  short  stock- 
ings, and  shoes-  The  knees  are  bare,  and  if 
shin-guarda  are  ever  worn  they  are  placed  under 
tlie  stockings,  for  a  player  is  ashamed  to  wear 
them  openly. 

^V'tji,  a>tinished  the  spectators  moat,  per- 
'  .•  ■■  '.vas  till'  openness  of  the  play,  the  wonder- 
.'..  i'ii!isiug  of  the  ball,  and  the  accurate  kicking 
of  it  by  men  running  at  top  speed.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting 
to  watch  than  ours,  requires  quite  aa  much  speed 
and   Ekill,   and   is    far   less  dangerous.     It  is  a 


game  that  can  be  played  by  any  one  of  average 
strength  and  skill,  and  a  mild  form  of  training 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  man  of  light  build 
who  is  speedy  and  uses  his  brains  has  an  equal 
chance  with  a  man  of  brawn,  and  in  this  Rugby 
football  is  typical  of  English  athletics  generally. 
Take  any  of  their  aporta,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  is  something  to  afford  an  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment and  to  ''  keep  a  chap  fit  "  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week, — a  game  that  any  one  can  take  a 
hand  in. 

TRAINING    IN   XNQLIBH   SCHOOLS. 

Those  who  have  read  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  "  will  have  got  a  fair  idea  of  t.i.  methods 
employed  at  English  schools.  They  believe  that 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  is  as  necessary  for  a 
boy  as  is  his  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  compelled 
to  take  part  in  the  games.  The  British  idea  was 
put  into  words  by  Samuel  Smiles  when  he 
wrote:  "Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclu- 
sively, and  you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage  ;  the 
moral  only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiast  or  a 
maniac  ;  the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have  a 
diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only 
by  wisely  training  all  three  together  that  the 
complete  man  can  be  formed." 

If  the  English  idea  were  introduced  into  our 
schools  it  would  make  for  the  better  allaroiind 
development  of  our  citizens.  When  the  English 
lad  goes  to  school,  at  about  nine  years  of  age, 


WHAT  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  IN  ATHLETICS. 


BY  G.   UPTON  HARVEY. 


IT  really  is  not  fair  or  profitable  to  judge  ath- 
leticB  in  gunoral,  or  any  particular  sport  or 
game,  by  the  benefits  secured  by  the  few.  The 
test  should  be  the  good  accruing  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Atliletics  sliouUl  build  us  up  as  a  peo- 
ple, raise  tbe  standard  of  average  manhood, 
ftnd  thus  benefit  us  as  a  nation,  rather  than  de- 
velop a  selected  few  who  uso  their  strength  and 
skill  chiefly  as  a  means  of  earning  money. 

In  America,  we  love  our  players  rather  than 
our  games.  The  result  ia  that  only  one  man  in  a 
thousand  acquires  the  strength  and  proficiency 
which  make  him  an  acceptable  player.  Our 
athletics  develop  the  few.  and  benefit  us  but 
little,  if  at  all,  as  a  people.  Of  course,  we 
turn  out  teams  and  individual  athletes  un- 
equaled  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  what 
good  does  that  do  you  and  me,  who  are  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  games  because  we 
are  not  giants  in  point  of  strength  or  wizards 
in  point  of  skill  ?  We  are  compelled  to  bo 
mete  onlookers  at  the  present-day  baseball  or 
football  game,  or  track  meet,  to  watch  the  play- 
ers with  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  admira- 
tion, much  as  the  Romans  of  old  sat  about  the 
amphitheater  and  marveled  at  the  exploits  of 
the  gladiators.  The  "sport"  of  the  Romans, — 
desperate  encounters  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  man  and  wild  beast,  —  undoubtedly 
developed  men  of  unsurpassed  courage,  skill, 
and  sti-ength  ;  but  did  it  benefit  Rome  ? 

Our  athletes  lead  the  world.     That  is  a  matter 
of  record       l!ut  how  has  this  superiority  been 
achieved?     liy  making  athletics  a  business  or 
a  jiriiCession  for  selected  individuals  instead  of  a 
sport,  a  pastiuio.  and  a  recreation  for  all.     Ath- 
letics iis  we  know  them  may  be  B[>ort  or  y 
time  [or  us  as  spectators,  but  our  games  are 
recreation   for  those   viho   participate  in   thi 
The  desire  to  excel,  to  win  at  aiiy  cost,  is  the 
root  of  tlie  evil.     It  we  can't  win,  wa  drop 
of  the  gam-^  and   joiu  the  ranks  of  spectators. 
The  benefits  of  participating  in  an  afternoon's 
sport,  oven  as  a  loser,  are  lust  sight  of.      We  do 
not  play  for  tlio  sake  of  playing,  or  fur  the  bet- 
terment of  our  physical  C"ndilion, — we  play  to 
win.  to  crime  out  first,  to  excel  onr  neighbors. 

What  we  need  to  leavn  is  to  he  cheerful  losers. 
Any  one  can  be  a  gracious  winner,  but  few  of 
us  are  good  losers.  I'ntil  we  do  learn  that  there 
is  something  in  the  game  besides  the  winning  of 


it,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  athletics  will  be  of 
general  benefit  to  the  nation. 

FLAYING    FOB   SPOHt's   SAKB. 

In  England. — in  fact,  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom, — athletics  are  on  a  different  plane. 
Love  of  sport, — of  the  game,  not  the  {dayer, — 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  average  Britiah 
subject,  and  it  has  made  the  man  of  -Great 
Britain  the  best- developed  of  the  civilized  nc«a 
of  the  world.  I  mean  by  this  that,  man  for 
man,  they  are  unmatched  in  point  of  bodily  de- 
velopment, that  the  average  of  strength  and  of 
proficiency  at  outdoor  sports  ia  higher  among 
them  than  among  the  men  of  any  other  aatloiL 
Exceptions  do  not  alter  the  fact. 

The  male  Britisher,  wherever  you  find  him, 
is  interested  actively  in  some  outdoor  sport.  He 
plays  at  something  even  when  he  knows  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  for  him  to  win.  He  plays  to 
win  if  he  can,  of  course  ;  but  to  win  is  not  his 
chief  aim.  He  plays  partly  for  the  exercise  and 
partly  for  recreation. '  In  other  words,  he  con- 
siders the  benelits  to  be  derived  in  the  shape  of 
amusement  for  the  day  or  hour  and  betterment 
of  health  I'ather  than  the  chance  of  defeating 
those  wlio  play  against  him.  He  plays  fast  and 
bard  ;  l)Ut  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  play,  not  a  competition  in  which  he 
must  win  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  true  pleasure. 

In  all  athletic  sports,  the  Lenefit  really  lies  in 
the  playing,  not  in  the  winning.  It  is  no  longer 
sport  when  desire  to  win  makes  the  contest  so 
severe  that  only  a  picked  few  can  engage  in  it 
and  these  few  find  pleasure  only  in  the  defeat  of 
their  oppiments.  Muscle-wrenching,  bone-break- 
ing contests  between  highly  trained  men  are 
encounters,  not  sport. 


The  difference  between  American  football  and 
the  English  Rugby  game  illustrates  this  point. 
Recently  a  Xew  Zealand  team  toured  the  United 
Kingdom  playing  Rugby  against  all  comers. 
They  played  thirty-two  games,  and  that  they 
played  liard  and  fast  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  thirty-one  games  they  were  victorions.  Yet 
a  broken  collar-bone  was  the  most  Berioos  injury 
inflicted  on  any  man  during  these  games.  Gonid 
a  team  come  out  of  as  many  hard  contests  at 
the  American  game  with  one  man  oninjared  7 


»'H/f7'  ENGLAND  CAN  TEACH  US  IN  ATHLETICS. 


(The  mta  average  a1 


Tlie  New  Zealand  team  visited  New  York  on 
iii  liomeward  way,  and  piayed  an  exliibition 
iraniB  against  a  New  York  team  chiefly  com- 
I'li^  of  men  who  had  learned  the  game  in 
I^ngland.  The  New  Yorksrs  were  unable  to 
™«  a  full  learn,  however,  so  the  New  Zealand- 
I'rs  loaned  a  number  of  tlieir  spare  men.  l)nr- 
iiiglliv  game  a  member  of  the  New  York  team 
li;i.l  to  retire.  The  New  Zealanders  promptly 
sfQI  one  of  their  men  to  fill  liis  place,  and  played 
out  the  game  one  man  short,  as  substitutes  are 
liot  allowed  in  tUe  English  game. 

Tills  game  was  witnessed  by  a  number  of  au- 
itorilicB  on  American  football,  and  they  were 
W^hly  pleased  at  the  exhibition,  'j'hey  saw  that 
ihe  jrame,  though  fast,  was  devoid  ot  rough  play, 
Md  iliat  no  player  was  seriously  injured,  not- 
'fillislanding  the  absence  of  armor.  The  cos- 
'aine  of  the  player  at  Rugby  football  consists 
''■  ft  liyht  Jersey,  running-breeches,  short  stock- 
inia  and  shoes.  The  knees  are  bare,  and  if 
sMn-gaards  are  ever  worn  they  are  placed  under 
ilie  gtockinga,  for  a  player  is  aBhaiued  to  wear 
ifiein  npenlv. 

""  ■  (i.'.niBhed  the  spectators  most,  per- 
■  1.%  :'.,■■  openness  of  the  play,  the  wouder- 

-  .'■■^i.ug  of  the  ball,  and  the  accurate  kicking 
(if  it  by  men  mnning  at  top  speed.  It  was  ton- 
ceded  tliat  the  Rugby  game  is  more  interesting 
'OTatch  than  ours,  requires  quite  as  much  speed 
ud  Bkill,  and  is  far  less  dangerous.     It  is  a 


game  that  can  be  played  by  any  one  of  average 
strengtli  and  skill,  and  a  mild  form  of  training 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  man  of  light  build 
who  is  speedy  and  uses  his  brains  lias  an  equal 
chance  with  a  man  of  brawn,  and  in  this  Rugby 
football  istj-pical  of  English  athletics  generally. 
Take  any  of  their  sports,  and  you  will  find  that 
it  is  something  to  afford  an  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment and  to  '-  keep  a  chap  (it  "  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. — a  game  that  any  one  can  take  a 
hand  in. 

TRAIKISG    IK   KXOl.lBU   SCHOOLS. 


!  rend  -'Tom  Brown's  School 
ve  got  a  fair  idea  of  ti;.  methods 


Those  V 
Days  "  wil 

employed  at  English  schools.  They  believe  that 
a  certain  amount  of  sport  is  as  necessary  for  a 
boy  as  is  his  Latin  and  Greek.  lie  is  compelled 
to  take  part  in  the  games.  The  British  idea  was 
put  into  words  by  Samuel  Smiles  when  he 
wrote:  "Cultivate  the  physical  powers  exclu- 
sivoiy,  and  you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage  ;  the 
moral  only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiast  or  a 
maniac  ;  the  intellectual  only,  and  you  have  a 
diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only 
by  wisely  training  all  three  together  that  the 
complete  man  can  be  formed." 

If  the  English  idea  were  introduced  into  our 
schools  it  would  make  for  the  better  all-around 
development  of  our  citizens.  When  the  English 
lad  goes  to  school,  at  about  nine  years  of  age. 
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he  is  coinpellod  to  take  part  in  tl)e  sports  as 
regulnt'ly  as  lie  <Ioes  iiis  lessonB.  Tiio  masters 
play  with  the  boys  and  instruct  tliein.  ilcvolop- 
ing  tlu'ir  weaker  points  and  teacbing  them  to 
use  tlii'ir  strongtli  to  best  advantage.  After  a 
time  tlie  youngster  makes  liis  foriu  ur  class  team 
and  plays  against  another  fi.>rm.  From  that 
hour  until  he  is  an  old  man  he  is  a  lover  of  out- 
door sports,  and  in  nino  cases  nut  of  ten  takes 
an  active  interest  in  at  least  one  game. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  thiit  tlinse  who  aro 
successful  in  life,  generally  s]ieaking,  are  men 
whose  bodies  are  sound  and  well  developed. 
The  robust  man,  because  of  Jiis  frreater  cn[>acity 
for  work,  has  a  tremendous  advautane  over  his 
conipctito!'  whoso  physical  condition  is  poor. 
On  the  other  hand,  yuu  will  notice  that  as  a 
rule  big  men  of  wonderful  ])liysical  develop- 
ment are  not  wjiat  ono  would  call  successful 
men  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  rarely  intellectual 
enough  to  succee<i  in  a  profession  or  in  business. 

Tlie  traiiiing-tiLble  as  it  exists  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  unknown  in  England.  Whether 
a  boy  is  simply  keeping  fit  for  his  first-year 
B|>orts    or    training   for   his    'varsity  team,  the 


method  is  practically  the  same.  He  ia  up  in 
the  morning  early,  into  light  attire,  and  off  for 
a  run  across  country  with  a  number  of  hie  cIms- 
maCes  or  team  mates.  No  one  thinks  ol  setting 
a  pace  too  warm  for  the  slowest  of  the  patty. 
They  jog  along  for  miles,  chatting  and  joking  U 
they  go,  returning  in  time  for  a  cold  plunge  be- 
fore breakfast.  The  run  may,  and  Dsually  does, 
end  in  a  sprint,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that  con- 
stant elTort  to  be  first  in  so  common  among 
our  young  athletes  during  the  training  period. 
An  athlete  on  a  track  team  "  gets  into  condi- 
tion "  by  taking  a  few  practice  mne,  and  then 
enters  for  every  event  on  the  programme.  He 
niay  come  off  with  an  armful  of  cnps,  or  he 
may  show  last  iu  everything.  It's  all  the  same 
to  him  ;  he  has  had  his  afternoon  of  sport,  and 
has  improved  his  physical  condition.  Sptort  of 
this  kind  <lo<-s  not  develop  record-makers  who  so 
far  outclass  their  friends  and  acquaintances  that 
there  is  no  competition  between  them,  and  there- 
fore no  sport ;  it  does  not  develop  men  who  are 
fit  only  to  become  professional  athletes  or  police- 
men. It  •loes  do  much  to  build  up  the  bodies 
and  stimulate  the  brains  of  the  whole  race. 


M  ON  YAlCB  8U>a  LOCK  AOHS  ANU  BHODLDBBS,  T 


(Judge  "Ben"  B.  Llndsey,  o(  Denver,  Colo.,  with  w 


THE   CHILDREN'S  COURT   IN   AMERICAN 

CITY   LIFE. 


BY  FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKHAN. 


SEVEN  years  ago,  before  tlioru  was  such  a 
tiling  as  a  juvenile  court,  a  boy  of  nine  was 
imsted  in  Denver  for  burglary.  He  was 
brenght  into  the  criminal  court,  tneil  as  a  bur- 
KIw,  and  sent  to  jail.  He  served  a  term  of  years, 
Jnring  which  he  learned  thoroughly  the  trade 
which  he  had  been  accused  of  plying.  When  he 
nu  released  he  began  to  practice  it  in  earnest, 
lie  was  rearrested,  recommitted,  and,  after  a  sec- 
ond term,  turned  loose  again,  a  more  .accomplished 
barglar  than  before.  A  few  months  ago  he  was 
ihot  at  by  the  Denver  police  in  an  attempt  to 
nope  a  Uiird  arrest.  He  was  captured  aud 
'urongbtiirtp  the  Juvenile  Court,  still  a  mere  child 
tiiu  nn|^t  to  have  been  going  to  school. 

Jndg-.f  "Ben"  B.  Lindsey,  who  presides  over 
Uiia  ttilnuml,  was  confronted  by  a  hold,  hard- 
taed)  Wld  unnaturally  sharp  young  expert  in 
erilMrvllO  Iiad.  mystiflcd  the  police  hy  telling 
^■If ■  Jliumi  different  storit's.  Judge  Lindsey 
began  W  telling  the  boy  that  he  didn't  believe 
btm  to  be  half  aa  "tough  a  kill  "  as  the  police 
had  made  him  out,  and  tliat  lie  would  not  be 
"ecnt  up"  if  he  was  '.'square  with  the  enurt" 


and  made  a  clean  breast  of  his  trouble  with  the 
"cops." 

This  n(;w  treatment  got  from  the  boy  his  real 
story,  lie  had  been  led  into  his  first  offense  by 
a  desire  for  a  knife  with  which  to  make  a.  kite. 
His  father  refused  to  get  him  one,  and  he  broke 
into  a  barber  sliop  and  took  a  razor.  Accord' 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  criminal  law,  the  boy 
had  committed  a  burglary.  As  there  was  no 
■■  juvenile  "  law  at  the  time,  he  was  dealt  with  as 
a  professional  housebreaker.  Asked  about  his 
first  trial,  he  said  to  Judge  Lindsey  ; 

"Aw,  lie  giiy  will  do  wliiHkt^rs  wot  sat  up  on  de 
higkl>ench  looked  over  at  do  't^op,'  and  ile  'cop 'he  says, 
'DiH  in  a,  very  bod  kid  ;  he  broke  into  Smith's  barber 
Rliiip  and  took  a  razor,  and  lie  admitH  it,  yer  Honor.' 
Dell  lie  >;uy  on  lie  liigh  bench  sead»  nic  up  widout 
givin'  tile  li  clianct  tii  say  a  woid." 

Thus,  the  boy  was  well  started  on  a  criminal 
career  before!  he  was  ten  years  old.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  fell  into  the  hands  nf  tlie  Denver  Juve- 
nile Court,  which  had  l)een  established  in  the  in- 
terval between  hia  second  and  third  arrest,  while 
be  was  stiil  able  to  '-pull  up."     Instead  ot  tell- 
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i  he  wftg  a  bad  boy  and  sending  him 
.n,  Judge  Lindsey  told  him  that  he 
ly  fellow  "  and  set  him  free — on  pro- 
0-day  that  boy  is  going  uphill  as  fast 
going  downhill  before. 


case,  taken  from  the  official  records,  il- 
a  the  general  principle  upon  which  juve- 
irts  are  conducted,  and  shows  what  they 
ilish    in    actual    results.     In  their   seven 
of    existence    they    have    been    accepted 
.vhere  as  the  only  eSective,  as  well  as  the 
luinane,  method  of  dealing  with  delinquent 
ren.     Samuel    J.   Barrows,    United    States 
missioner  to  the  International  Prison  Com' 
>n,  says,  in  his  report,  that  the  establisli-  ' 
lb  of  juvenile  courts  is  the  most  notable  de- 
opment  in  judicial  principles  of  the  present 
itury,  and  that  never  before  has  a  judicial  re- 
rm  made  such  rapid  progress. 
Id  189S  there  was  not  a  juvenile  court  in  the 
orld,    and    children    were    arrested,    indicted, 
ried,  convicted,  sentenced,  and  imprisoned  in 
.'ompany  with  and  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  adult  criminals  in  every  one  of  the  United 
States    except    New    York    and    MassachusettB, 
where  there    were  ineffective  laws    permitting 
"child  criminals"  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults. 
To-day,  twenty-two  States  have  some  form  of 
legislation  for  juvenile  delinquents,  and  thirty- 
eight  cities  have  juvenile  courts  in  varying  de- 
grees   of    perfection.     In   almost  all   the  other 
States,  bills  are  pending  for  the  establishment 
of   sHch    courts.     Following    the    lead     of   the 
United  States,  juvenile  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  throughout  Aus- 
tralia.    In  the  Irish  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
Belfast,  special  days  are  set  apart  for  the  hear- 
ing of   children's   cases,  and    in   England  and 
Scotland  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
the  complete  system   which  has  been  adopted 
here. 

THE   CHILD    DELIXQCENT    NOT    A    CKIKINAL. 

As  each  community  has  formulated  its  law 
to  meet  its  own  peculiar  needs,  details  vary  as 
much  as  the  communiti'^s  themselves  ;  but  as 
all  the  juvenile  courts  in  existence  have  been 
modeled  upon  the  principles  and  methods  in  use 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Denver,  these  three 
types  together  may  be  said  to  represent  the  va- 
rious forma  of  the  juvenile-court  ideas  thus  far 
-H^ed. 

--■nriple  is  that  the  child  offender 
-■"^t  be  treated  as  a 


many  words.  New  York  provides  tu_. 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  charged  with  felony 
shall  be  treated  as  misdemeanants.  Colorado 
characterizes  child  law-breakers  as  "  juvenile 
disorderly  persons."  In  most  of  the  otLer  States 
they  are  known  as  "  delinquent  children." 

The  law  provides  that  juvenile  offenders  must 
be  tried  apart  from  adult  criminals  ;  tbat  they 
must  be  taken  care  of,  both  pending  trial  and 
after  commitment,  in  institutions  where  they 
wilt  not  come  in  contact  with  adult  criminals; 
and  that,  whenever  possible,  they  must  be  re- 
leased under  the  care  of  probation  officers  rather 
than  sent  to  reformatories.  Judge  Richard  S. 
Tuthill,  who  has  presided  over  the  Chicago  coart 
since  its  establishment,  has  crystallized  the  spirit 
of  the  juvenile-court  principle  in  a  single  sen* 
tence. 

"The  idea  of  punishment  ia  eliminated,"  lie 
says,  "and  the  facts  are  considered  simply  as 
evidence  to  show  whether  the  child  ia  in  a  con- 
dition of  delinquency,  so  that  the  State,  standing 
in  loco  parentis,  ought  to  enter  upon  the  exercise 
of  parental  care  over  him." 

PROBATION    VEBBDB   lltPKieONUCMT. 

The  effective  administration  of  this  principle 
may  almost  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  probft' 
tion  system.     Juvenile  courts  were  created  tc 
keep  children  out  of  jails  as  much  m  for  ut; 
other  reason.    Reformatories  were  foand  almor 
as  bad  as  jails  in  their  influence.   First  offendff 
are,   therefore,   committed  to  institntiou  on 
when  their  home  surroundings  demand  retno' 
for  their  own  good,  or  when  they  have  reu) 
such  a  depth  of  incorrigibility  that  they  hav 
be  protected  from  themselves. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  first  offendi 
released  on  probation.     It  is  then  the  do! 
the  probation  officer  to  visit  him  at  his  boi 
regular  intervals  ;  to  see  that  he  ia  carryii 
the  instructions  of  the  court,  and  that  tiu 
environment  is  favorable  to  growth  and  im 
ment ;    to  try   to  eliminate  unfavoimbla 
tions,  and  to  bring  him  into  court  Agai' 
cannot  be  taken    care  of   properly  oot 
institution. 

The  work  is  intimate  and  persooaL 
officer's  business  to  find  out  the  cuu 
boy's  delinquency,  and  to  try  to  remo' 
he  is  a  member  of  a  street  "gang,"  or 
of  a  bad  neighborliood,  the  officer  m 
the  fact  to  tlie  court,  and  the  conrt 
the  parents  to  seek  better  surroundi' 
has  a  bad  reputation  in  school,  or  1 
curred  the  ill-will  of  his  teacher,  tb.' 
arrange    to    have    him    transferred 
school.     If  he  IB  of  working  age,  tb 
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im  a  position,  and  take  care  afterward  that 
.terests  are  not  jeopardized  by  the  fact  that 
8  been  in  trouble, 
the  office  of  these  new  public  servants  is 
,  novelty,  many  States  are  still  undecided 
the  beet  way  of  providing  for  their  support. 
ne,  notably  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  there 
Lrong  prejudice  against  appropriation  and 
atment,astend' 

■  involve  in  poli- 
in  office  whose 
ibents  should 
osen  for  fitness 
In  other  States, 

ially  Colorado, 
na,  andMissou- 
ovision  is  made 
he  salaries  of 
.tion  officers  in 
ignlar  State  ap- 
iations.  In  New 
City,  the  pro- 
Q  officers  are 
;ents  of  the  So- 
for  the  Prcven- 
of  Cruelty  to 
dron.  As  the 
h  and  power  of 
organization  in- 
enongh  officers 
mperior  charac- 
cover  the  whole 
of  work,  and 
superintendent, 
ellows  Jenkins, 
bad  a  thirty- 
'  experience  of  jcdoe  "bbn"  b.  lismbi 

work    and      the        (^ie  g^  (^lend  of  »ll  boys,  XII,. 
I  of  the    society  probation  srstem  has  reaiill«d 

■  the  records  of  retonuaUon  without  commitmt 
qnent    children 

nearly  half  a  century,  New  York  is  better 
iped  in  this  respect  than  any  other  city. 
e  men  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  court  com* 

that  the  provisions  for  probation  officers 
'holly  inadequate.  The  State  pays  out  for 
purpose  only  the  salaries  of  a  dozen  police* 
detailed  to  the  court.  The  rest  of  the  work 
le  by  volunteer  philanthropists,  and  by  from 
o  fifteen  women  supported  by  the  Chicago 
lan's  Club. 


Denver,  the  probation  system  has,  perhaps, 
developed  to  its  highest  point.  To  the 
ar  work  of  the  officers  is  added  a  report 
m  which  even  surpasses  probation  in  keep- 


ing  track   of   the   progress   of  the  delinquent 
toward  reform. 

Each  boy  brought  into  court  is  given  a  card 
setting  forth  a  number  of  questions  that  bear 
upon  his  conduct.  This  he  is  required  to  pre- 
sent at  court  every  other  Saturday  morning  after 
it  has  been  filled  out  and  signed  by  his  teacher. 
At  these  Saturday  morning  sessions  Judge 
Lindsey  makes  it  a 
point  not  to  sit  on  the 
bench.  He  goes 
down  among  the  boys 
and  examines  the  re- 
port of  each  one  with 
the  deepest  personal 
solicitude.  If  the  re- 
port is  good,  he  con- 
gratulates the  boy 
and  tells  the  otherfel- 
lows  that "  Billy's  got 
the  langh  on  the 
'cops'  now,  because 
he  has  cut  out  swip- 
ing things  and  is 
beating  every  other 
hoy  in  his  class."  If 
the  report  is  bad,  the. 
judge  follows  up  the 
boy  with  kind  ques- 
tions until  be  gets  at 
the  cause  and  decides 
upon  a  remedy. 

Colorado  is   the 
only  State,  except  In- 
diana, that  has  estab- 
lished its  court  and 
;t,  oi-  DEurm,  ooui.  framed  its  law  after- 

ler  whoso  administration  the       ^'''''l-    In  1903,  when 
n  hondreds  of  cases  of  actual        the  complete  juvenile 

lent  to  a  reformaton-.)  statute  was  enacted. 

Judge  Lindsey's 
court  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years  under 
the  "  School  Law  "  of  1899,  which  provided  that 
child  law-breakers  might  be  proceeded  against 
as  "juvenile  disorderly  persons." 

The  leaders  of  the  juvenile-court  movement 
in  Denver  thus  learned  from  experience  what 
they  required  in  their  law  and  asked  for  it. 
The  result  was  an  audaciously  picturesque  and 
unconventional  departure  from  ordinary  legisla- 
tive methods.  An  unprecedented  feature  was 
the  act  holding  responsible  all  persons — whether 
parents  or  not — contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  child,  the  maximum  penalty  being  one  thou- 
sand dollars  fine  or  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  law  was  framed  primarily  to  reach  parents 
who  kept  their  children  out  of  school  to  work, 
but  was  afterward  made  general  to  cover  the 
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cases  of  uieBaL'ngcr  cumpanies  sending  boys  into 
improper  places,  railroad  employees  permitting 
boys  to  stual  rides  on  trains  and  to  carry  off 
coal  and  brasses  from  tlie  yards,  and  all  persons 
sending  children  to  ealoona  and  instructing  them 
in  crime. 

Judge  Lindsey's  method  of  holding  court  is 
unexampled.  He  takes  liis  place  among  the  boys 
as  one  of  themselves.  He  talks  to  them  in  their 
own  language  and  makes  tree  use  of  their  slang. 
His  method  of  examination  is  fraternal  rather 
than  paternal.  He  even  fosters  in  the  boys  the 
idea  that  liis  own  tenure  of  ofiico  depends  upon 
their  good  beliavior. 

"It's  just  this  way,"  ho  says.  '-I'd  like  to 
keep  you  fellows  out  of  Golden," — the  town 
whoro  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  is  located. — 
'■  but  I'm  afraid  if  I  do  I'll  lose  my  job.  Teople 
are  always  saying  that  Tm  too  h^nient  with  you 
kids  anyhow,  ami  if  I  do  let  you  off  you'll  go 
out  and  swipe  soniothing  again,  and  then  I'll  get 
blamed  for  it.  and,  like  as  not,  I'll  get  kicked 
out  of  this  court." 

The  c-onsc(|uenco  of  this  is  that  Judge  Lindsey 
is  often  i-atnewliy  assurt-d  by  the  bnys  that  he 
"neeiin't  worry  about  them  getting  him  into 
trouble," — an  iissuraiico  wliich  Judge  Lindscy 
always  receives  with  grave  thanks. 

.;\notlier  iTii|iression  among  thu  boys  which 
Judge  I.indsey  diM'S  notliing  to  correct  is  tltat 
the  police  of  ])puviT  are  against  the  court  ami  in 
favor  of  putting  all  the  Ijoys  in  jail.  Therefore, 
it  is  believed  that  every  tinu!  a  boy  on  probation 
is  caught  in  a  new  offense  the  '•  cops  "  have  a  ji>ke 
on  the  judge.  The  rewultis  a  universal  pride  in 
'■fooling  the 'cops'"  and  "Staying  with"  the  court. 


An  unforeseen  outgrowth  of  this  sjrnip 
understanding  is  the  voluntary  delinquent 
is  a  boy  who  cornea  to  Judge  Lindsey  of  h 
free  will  to  own  up  to  a  fault  or  vice  wl 
cannot  overcome  by  himself  and  to  ask  the 
for  help.  Tliere  have  been  nearly  two  hi 
of  these  in  the  past  two  years.  Often  th 
under  probation  bring  them  in,  and  the 
Iiimself  is  always  cai'eful  to  let  it  be  knoii 
the  court  ia  as  anxious  to  help  a  boy  wl 
never  been  arrested  as  a  boy  who  has. 
partly  due  to  thia  that  boys  in  Denver  a 
ashamed  of  having  been  before  Judge  Li 
but  speak  of  themselves  with  real  pride  a 
longing  to  the  Juvenile  Court," 

Tlie  consequence  is  that  the  tribunal  h 
veloped  into  a  sort  of  "trouble  burean," 
any  boy  who  is  in  any  difficulty  can  appi 
assistance.  A  bell-hoy  who  spilled  ink  < 
floor  of  a  room  in  the  hotel  where  he  wi 
ployed  came  to  Judge'  Lindsey  with  the 
mation  that  ten  dollars  had  been  deductec 
his  wages.  Judge  Lindsey  interviewed  t 
tel-keeper  and  adjudicated  the  matter  w 
injustice  to  either  boy  or  employer.  A 
boy, — a  mere  twelve-year-old,  who  had 
been  in  court  himself, — came  to  the  jud| 
consulted  him  gravely  in  regard  to  his  bi 
aged  ten,  who  had  been  giving  his  mothei 
anxiety.  The  judge  listened  with  res] 
sympathy,  and  had  the  younger  brother 
under  probation.  Now  that  boy  is  bringij 
boys  into  court  himself. 

The  attitude  of  the  boys  toward  the  « 
shown  by  a  proposition  submitted  receu 
one  of  Judge  Lindsey's  probationers. 

"Now,  Judge,"  said  the  boy,  "dere  aintnoiu 
tngetile'cupH'tuEtup  do  kidn  shootln' crap«  and 
t'ings.  De'cope'cnn'tdoit.  DekidsiHtooBhaipl 
Do  way  to  gib  it  HtoppecU  Is  to  git  de  gang  up  1 
tell  'em  you  want  it  done.  Dere  ain't  a  kid,  iu  m 
ion,  <lat  won't  go  down  de  line  wid  yon." 

Judge  Lindsey  has,  apparently,  endle 
Bources  for  boy-reaching.  When  he  saw  tl 
dime-novel  habit  was  bringing  many  oth 
g(H3d  boys  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  did  t 
gin  a  cuni]>aign  against  tho  dime  novel. 
placed  it  with  good  juvenile  periodicals, 
it  becatne  evident  that  tho  lack  of  faciliti 
cleanliness  and  the  need  for  clothes  were 
the  first  causes  leading  to  delinquency, 
Lindsey  asked  for  imd  secured  a  juvenile 
rain-bath  and  outfitting  department.  'Wl 
learned  that  what  appeared  on  the  surface 
bud  moi'als  was  often  only  bad  eyesight,  1 
a  physician  appointed  to  make  a  physical. 
ination  of  every  boy  brought  into  conr 
tlietse  minor  details  of  the  court  work 
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Lindfley  attributes  many  of  his  moat  bnlHant 
cnree. 

COUMITUENT   DSUALLr   TINMROBBBABT. 

Commitment,  with  Judge  Lindsey,  is  always  a 
last  resort.  So  far,  out  of  tlie  bund  reds  of  boya 
who  bave  been  in  court,  only  eigbteeu  have  been 
sent  to  the  Industrial  School.  The  method  of 
commitment  is  all  Judge  Lindsey's  own.  He 
simply  gives  the  boy  the  warrant  and  tells  hin) 
to  go  cat  to  Golden  and  lock  himself  up.  Not 
one  boy  has  betrayed  the  judge's  trust,  although 
tbe  trip  furnishes  numerous  opportunities  for 
escape  in  a  streetcar  ride  across  the  city  to  tbe 
railroad  station,  a  train  ride  to  the  Golden  sta' 
tion,  in  tbe  foothills,  and  a  half-mile  walk  to  tbe 
ioatitution.  Tbe  Buperintendent  is  not  even  no- 
tified to  look  out  for  the  boy's  arrival. 

Althongh,  as  a  concession  to  possible  attacks 
npoR  its  constitutionality,  the  Colorado  law  has 
provided  for  a  jury  trial  and  representation  by  at- 
torney for  juvenile  delinquents  when  demanded, 
no  jury  has  yet  been  drawn  and  no  attorney  baa 
yet  been  appointed  in  tbe  Denver  court.  The 
principle  upron  which  it  is  operated  is  that  the 
court  itself  is  the  best  conservator  of  the  child's 
inte  rests. 

For  results,  the  Denver  court  boasts  that  95 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  treated  successfully 
without  commitment,  and  that  out  of  the  5  per 
cent,   committed   uot  one  boy  is  considered  a 


hopeless  case.  Opposed  to  this  stands  a  record 
of  90  per  cent,  convicted  and  75  per  cent,  sent 
to  jails  or  reformatories  under  the  old  criminal 
system. 

CONDITIONS   IN    NEW    TOBR,^ — A   CONTRAST. 

A  glance  at  the  comparative  statistics  of  Den- 
ver and  New  York  will  show,  however,  that  the 
methods  in  use  in  Denver,  efficient  as  they  are 
there,  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  larger  city. 
The  number  of  children  brought  into  tbe  Juvenile 
Court  in  one  year  in  Denver  was  389.  The  num- 
ber brought  into  tbe  Children's  Court  in  New 
York  during  the  same  year  was  7,631.  The  im- 
mense volume  of  routine  court  business  alone  in 
New  York  makes  a  certain  degree  of  formality 
necessary.  Tbe  social  conditions  of  New  York 
produce  a  brand  of  delinquency  altogether  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  that  of  Denver.  The 
population  of  Denver  ja  less  than  175,000.  The 
city  has  no  tenements,  and  practically  no  slums. 
Tlie  foreign  population, — -which  Ernest  W.  Coul- 
ter, deputy  clerk  of  tbe  Children's  Court  in  New 
York,  says  aupplies  the  courts  with  most  of  their 
delinquents, — is  small,  and  generally  of  a  supe- 
rior class.  In  the  poorest  Denver  homes,  apace, 
light,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine. — those  great  moral 
factors, — are  as  common  as  they  are  rare  in  New 
York. 

Tbe  delinquents  brought  before  Judge  Lind- 
sey  are,  as  a  rule,  bright,  well-informed  Ame"= 
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can  boys,  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
American  inBtitutione  and  an  instinctive  feeling 
for  American  ideas. 

Through  the  New  York  Children's  Court  pours 
an  endless  tide  of  little  aliens  from  the  most 
squalid  and  overcrowded  parts  of  the  city,  dumb 
with  terror  at  the  unknown,  ignorant  of  any  be- 
neficent intent  on  the  part  of  the  court,  and  often 
unfamiliar  with  the  language. 

In  dealing  with  tliese  children  the  mtimate, 
personal  methods  of  the  Denver  court  are  well- 
nigh  impossible.  At  any  rate,  the  New  York 
Children's  Court  is  essentially  a  court.  The 
judge  sits  on  the  bench  in  his  imposing  silk 
gown,  the  child  is  required  to  plead  "  guilty  "  or 
"not  guilty,"  and  is  represented  by  an  attorney. 
Witnesses  are  called,  sworn,  and  examined  in 
the  regular  manner.  Justice  Joseph  M,  Deuel, 
author  of  the  legislation  creating  the  Children's 
Court  and  one  of  its  justices,  says  that  there  is 
an  intentional  suppression  of  all  sympathy  and 
sentiment  during  trial,  but  that  the  child  is  given 
the  advantage  of  every  technicality  known  to 
criminal  practice.  No  special  judge  is  assigned 
to  hear  the  cases,  but  the  justices  of  the  Court 
of  Special  Sessions,  of  which  the  Children's 
Court  is  a  division,  sit  there  in  their  regular  or 
der  of  rotation. 

Having  a  whole  building  exclusively  for  its 
own  uses,  the  New  York  Children's  Court  can 
keep  its  delinquents  apart  from  one  another,  as 
well  as  from  adult  criminals.  It  is  a  part  of  tbe 
New  York  law  that  nb  child  shall  be  permitted 
to  hear  another  child's  case  except  when  they 


are  charged  with  the  same  offense.  The 
floor  of  the  court  building  is  divided  infa 
rooms,  where  the  children  are  kept  niiti 
cases  are  called.  First  offenders  of  eig 
nine  are  in  this  way  kept  entirely  apar 
chronic  cases  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Tri; 
take  place  tlie  day  after  arrest.  Pendin 
the  child  is  cared  for  in  the  rooms  of  tbe  i 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to  Childrat 

THE   CHICAilO    METHOD. 

The  Chicago  Juvenile  Court  haa  also  co 

ous  points  of  interoet.     It  was  the  fira 

established,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  con 

a  high  degree  of  intimate  and  persona 

with  an  immense  volume  of  businesa.     T 

cate  tlie  importance  of  its  mission,  it  waa 

division  of  the  Circuit  Court — the  higbei 

of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  State.     Thi 

lar  judges  were  empowered  to  select  one< 

number,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  anc 

iar  fitness  for  the  work,  to  do  juvenil 

duty.     This  arrangement  insured,  at  the 

of  the  work,  the  appointment  of  Judge  I 

S.  Tuthill,   one  of  the  leaders  in  the  ei 

secure  juvenile  legislation,  and  one  of  t 

advocates  of  the  juvenile -court  principle. 

the  first  day  of  court,  Judge  Tuthill  hi 

intimately  connected  with  the  work,  and 

he  has  since  been  succeeded  in  the  actoi 

ing  of  the  cases  by  Judge  Mack,  his  infli 

still  felt,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Jndge  ] 

in  Denver,  the  Juvenile  Court  can  hwdlj 

agined  as  having  any  existence  apart  fro 

The   method   erf   '. 

cases  in  Chicago  is  a  i 

mise  between  the  fa 

of  the  New  Yoric  «o 

tbe  reckless  nncoun 

ity  of  Jndge  Lindu 

bunal.     Judge  Toth: 

of  it: 


mj  own  son  wem  balai 
my  library  at  home  Am 
some  minconduct.  I  ks 
more  helpful  prineigf 
guided  by  than  thM  aM) 
the  Golden  Role,  moi 
read,  "Uountothia  eU 
would  wUh  to  IwT«  ■■ 
your  place  do  unto  jan 

ThroughoDt  t^  . 
juvenile  delingauia 
been  referred  to  -ii 
There  are  prsetiesl^ 
delinquents.     IntUt 
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aile  courts,  girls  form 
only  about  one-tenth 

o(  the  whole  number 

of  children  arreeted. 

Out  of  the  568  girls 

convicted  in  the  New 

York   Children's 

Court  during  the  year 

ending  December  31, 

1904,  426  were  cases 

ofimproperguard  ian- 

^lip.  Only  23  girls 
were  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny, ae  agftinst  548 
boys.  One  girl  was 
coDvicted  of  burgla- 
ry, while  the  same 
crime  waa  brought 
home  to  185  boys. 
The  rest  were  con- 
victed of  petty  viola* 
tions  of  ordinances.  ^^ 

Like  Jadge  Lind-        fodhd  on 
sey  in  Denver,  Judge 

Georj:e  W.  Stubbs,  of  the  Police  Court  in  Indi- 
anapolis, had  a  juvenile  court  in  operation  before 
nndiana  passed  the  taw  which  gave  juvenile  courts 
to  Terre  Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  Crown  Point,  and 
EvsDsville  as  well  as  Indianapolis.    In  St.  Louis, 


the  Humanity  Society,  an  organization  of  women, 
fought  for  three  years  before  it  finally  procured 
the  legislation  which,  in  1903,  established  juve- 
nile courts  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  The 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  for 
arson  started  the  agitation,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Mother's  Congress  and  the  New  Century 
(Woman's)  Club,  which  gave  a  juvenile  court  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  Although  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  law  per- 
mitting children  to  be  tried  apart  from  adults, 
Boston  haa  yet  no  regular  juvenile  court  A 
movement  has  been  started  to  secure  a  juvenile 
court  in  Washington,  and  children's  cases  are 
already  heard  apart  from  those  of  adults..  •  Other 
cities  in  which  some  form  of  special  provision 
for  children  is  made  are  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  California  ;  New  Haven,  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  Pueblo,  in  Colorado  ;  Wilmington,  in  Del- 
aware ;  Atlanta,  in  Georgia;  Springfield,  in, Illi- 
nois ;  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  in  Iowa  ;  New 
Orleans,  iu  Louisiana  ;  Lowell,  -in'  M^sachu- 
setta ;  Baltimore,  in  Maryland  ;  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota ;  Newark  and  Miza' 
beth,  in  New  Jersey  ;  Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  and 
Buffalo,  in  New  York  ;  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati, in  Ohio  ;  Pittsburg  and  Chester,  in  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island ;  Mil- 
waukee, in  "Wisconsin. 


HOW   PARIS   PROVIDES   FOR  THE  HOUSING  OF 
LARGE   FAMILIES. 


AT  this  moment  France  ie  fairly  flooded  witli 
literature  on  tbe  vital  subject  of  the  de- 
creasing birth-rate.  Bills  intended  to  mitigate 
the  evil  are  being  introduced  in  Parliament,  and 
the  "depopulation  peril  "is  being  discussed  in 
every  town  and  village  of  tbe  republic.  Last, 
but  not  least,  influential  societies  with  powerful 
backing  are  being  formed,  foremost  among  them 
the  National  Alliance  for  Increasing  the  French 
Population,  which  was  estjiblished  in  189(1.  The 
literature  of  tliis  society  points  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  Russia  will  doul)le 
her  population  in  fifty  years,  Norway  and  Swe- 
den in  fifty-two,  England  and  Germany  in  fifty- 
five,  while  France  will  take,  at  the  present  rate, 
nearly  a  Imndred  and  eighty-live  1 

Among  the  points  entpliasized  by  this  national 
alliance  aro  the  following : 

1.  France  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  third- 
rftte  power. 

2.  This  tendency  is  due  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute 
to  the  perpetuity  of  his  country  as  much  as  it  is 
hlB  duty  to  defend  it. 


4.  To  bring  up  a  child  is  a  duty  to  the  state 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  paying  taxes. 

5.  Adequately  to  discharge  this  duty,  every 
family  should  have  at  least  three  children. 

6.  I'^amilies  with  more  than  three  children 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

7.  Infants  should  be  protected,  in  order  to  di- 
minish their  mortality. 

In  1901,  thu  French  Senate  appointed  an  eztn 
parliamentary  coniraission  to  study  this  "mo- 
mentous question."  It  had  been  said  that  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  evil  was  the  n^lect  in 
I'Vanire  of  religious  practice  and  belief.  It  was 
certainly  known  that  not  the  poorest  depart- 
ments showed  a  specialty  low  birth-rate,  for  even 
prosperous  liurgundy  and  Normandy  made  &  de- 
plorable showing,  iti'ittany,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  well  as  the  .^Vuvergne  and  Aveyron,  seemed 
fairly  fruitful.  Deterioration  of  the  aoil,  pater- 
nal selfishness,  heavy  taxation,  and  other  causeB 
that  had  been  alleged  were  all  inquired  into. 

Undoubteilly.  taxation  in  France  is  extremely 
heavy.  There  is  a  polltiix,  a  rent-tAZ,  a  dog-tkx, 
a  land-tax,  a  vehicle-tax,  a  door-and-window-tez, 
and  two  customs  duties  on  all  foodBtofli,     WhiU 
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Renters  with  large  families  obviously  need  larger 
house^than  bachelors  ;  and  taxes  being  aaaesaed 
on  the  amount  of  rent,  it  follows  that  the  father 
of  a  family  pays  far  more  than  the  bachelor,  and 
BO  with  regard  to  the  tax  on  doora  and  windows, 
and  the  "octroi,"  or  city  tax  on  foodstuffs. 

M.  Bertillon  maintains  that  each  family  should 
have  not  less  than  three  children, — two  to  re- 
place the  father  and  mother,  and  a  third  to  fill 
up  any  vacancy  by  death  or  emigration.  He 
also  advocates  lightening  the  taxes  for  parents 
with  large  families  ;  removing  taxes  altogether 
from  those  with  more  than  three  children,  and 
putting  a  special  tax  upon  maidens,  bachelors, 
and  families  without  any  children  at  all. 

Various  methods  have  also  bt'en 
for  the  complete  or  partial  exemption  from  r 
tary  service  of  young  men  who  have  many 
brothers  and  sisters.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  made  by  the  administration 
of  the  internal  revenue,  which  grants  a  pension 
of  $11.50  for  each  child  in  a  family  over  and 
above  three  children.  Again,  the  Northern 
Railroad  Company  of  France  allows  each  em- 
ployee an  increased  pension  for  every  child 
above  two  children  in  his  family  ;  and  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  certain  gratuities  are  dis- 
tributed at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  families  of  clerks  and 
other  employees. 

"THE   NDMEBOUS   FAMILY    SOCIETY." 


'-  SOClfci      POOH      LIS      LOOIMENT      I 


in  England  the  average  tax  is  but  (0.65,  and  in 
Germany  $11.19,  Frenchmen  are  at  present  pay- 
ing more  than  $25  a  head.  Such  burdens,  it 
was  found,  more  than  all  else  discouraged  par- 
ents from  adding  new  ex- 
penses in  the  way  of  more 
mouths  to  feed  and  more  lit- 
tle bodies  to  clothe.  Then, 
again,  in  the  matter  of  mili- 
tarj'service,  M.Yves  Guyot, 
former  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  says:  "  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the 
causes  of  the  arrest  of  our 
population." 

M.  Gnyot  also  criticised 
the  laws  of  inheritance  and 
tlie  methods  of  dividing 
property,  quoting  Benan, 
who  opined  that  "French 
society  seems  constructed 
as  though  man  were  a  theo- 
retical being,  destined  to 
live  alone,  without  family  or 
relations  with  other  men." 
Beyond  doubt,  families  in 
France  appear  i6  be  taxed 
iccording     to    their    size.  a  tamilt  or  n 


France,  too,  is  doing  much  to  reduce  infant 
mortality,  and  in  the  last  hundred   years  this 
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has  fallen  from  28.2  to  22.1  for  evory  1,000  of 
the  population.  Tlae  annual  loss,  however,  still 
remains  at  170,000  children  less  than  one  ytar 
old.  All  these  conditions  have  led  to  the  form- 
ing of  several  philanthropic  sociijtiea  made  up 
of  wealthy  physicians,  hankers,  and  patriots  of 
rank  and  wealth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  deter- 
mined to  provide  exceptional  accommodation 
for  parents  with  largo  laniilies.  For  the  Paris 
landlord  is  even  more  preposterous  in  his  de- 
mands than  his  brother  of  London  or  New  York 
— especially  when  dealing  with  the  poorer  and 
lower  middle  classes,  who  have  by  far  the  most 
numerous  families.  Foremost  among  these  so- 
cieties comes  the  Socii-te  des  Logements  pour 
Families  Nombreuaes,  whoso  name  admirably  ex- 
presses its  purpose.  This  society  was  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  millionaire  physician, 
Dr.  Broca,  and  M.  Gompel,  president  of  another 
very  useful  association,  known  as  I'Abri,  or 
the  Shelter,  which  pi-ovidea  a  temporary  asylum 
for  the  city's  outcasts.  Also  on  the  board  of 
the  Numerous  Family  Society  are  M.  Blocli,  a 
merchant  of  great  wealth ;  M.  Vert,  mayor  of 
the  XXth  Arrondissement  of  Paris  ;  and  the 
Mesdames  Chavarne,  well-known  philanthropic 
sisters  of  the  quarter. 

The  society  has  built  in  the  Menilmontant 
Quarter,  with  great  care  and  much  attention  to 


FOK  GO  A  T&AIt. 


detail,  many  blocks  of  quite  admirable  Sats  for 
the  reception  of  only  very  large  families.  Each 
block  consists  of  three  wings,  apecially  plumed 
by  the  great  architect,  M.  Debrie,  who  has  built 
many  large  hospitals,  schools,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  all  over  France.  Each  pile  contains 
seventy-five  apartments,  with  rentoU  longing 
from  ^20  to  $K0  a  year  ;  and  all  the  flats,  even 
at  the  first-named  very  low  rent,  are  perfect 
models  of  what  a  healthy  place  of  residence 
should  he  where  there  are  many  small  cbildnn. 

APAKTMENTH    AT   (20    A   YKAB. 

^\11  the  Staircases,  both  outside  and  in,  have 
double  hand-rails, — one  for  adults,  and  the  other 
at  II  nioi'B  convenient  height  for  the  little  ones. 
It  has  indeed  been  a  boon  to  struggling  parenta 
in  I'aris.  this  provision  of  an  apartment  suitable 
for  a  nniiierous  family  and  in  t^^  very  heart  of 
the  groat  city,  near  the  fathc>  s  work,  at  a  lent 
so  low  as  tvv<'nty  dollars  a  year.  In  these,  the 
cbeapeet  of  all.  there  is  a  lutchen-diDing-rooiB, 
with  an  ingenious  modern  stove  which  not  only 
cooks  for  the  family  but  also  warms  the  irhole 
apartment.  > 

Also  included  in  this  rent,  which  manjapoor 
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family  accommodation,  and  almost  going  down 
on  their  knees  in  vain  to  janitors  and  landlords, 
whom  notliing  could  induce  to  admit  a  family 
of  children  into  their  "  exclusive "  and  high- 
priced  apartment- ho  uses. 

Needless  to  say,  this  association,  and  several 
others  recently  formed  or  now  forming,  backed 
by  philanthropic  capital  and  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  do  not  care  for  any  particular  return 
upon  their  money  so  that  future  citizens  be 
housed  in  light  and  airy  rooms  and  their  com- 
fort catered  to  by  architect,  landlord,  and  con- 
ciirgf.  Branch  societies  are  putting  up  apart- 
ment-houses, also  for  very  large  families  up  to 
ten  and  twelve  children,  with  gardens  as  play- 
grounds for  the  little  ones.  The  sites  chosen, 
however,  will  naturally  be  a  little  out  of  Paris, 
ill  places  where  the  price  of  land  is  not  alto- 
gether prohibitive.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
t'rance  is  so  alive  to  the  "depopulation  peril" 
that  some  of  her  foremost  citizens  are  building 
"Houses  of  the  Children"  and  positively  ad- 
vertising for  tenants  with  large  families  only. 

The  rents,  as  usual,  will  barely  pay  the  ex- 


fitmily.paya  in  a  month  in  an  American  city,  are 
likewise  a  bedroom  for  the  parents,  and  two 
Other  bedrooms,  one  for  the  girls  and  another  for 
the  boys.  Every  room,  without  exception,  is, 
through  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  thorough- 
ly well  lighted,  with  big  cheerful  windows  admit- 
ting the  sunlight.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the 
great  broad  balconies  outside  the  windows  on 
every  Soor,  where  the  children  can  play  in  safety 
or  bask  in  the  sun  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
when  the  streets  might  be  unsafe. 

TKBITABLE    "  HOnSES   OF  THE   CHILDREN." 

"lies  HkiSons  dea  Enfants,"  as  they  are  called, 
h^eonlyjuat  been  established  in  Paris,  but  they 
•le  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  an  immense 
morement  to  house,  not  only  the  larger  families 
of  the  poorer  classes,  but  also  those  of  hundreds 
of  thoiuftBds  of  the  middle  classes  whose  busi- 
nen  calls  for  the  presence  in  the  heart  of  the 
dty  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

.Before  the  ;' Houses  of  the  Children"  came 
into  being  such  parents  might  spend  day  after 
day  wearily  walking  the  streets  in  search    of 
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penses  of  management ;  and  in  the  new  piles 
now  being  erected  there  will  lie  the  same  gener- 
ouB  provision  of  air  and  sunsbine,  with  gardens 
filled  with  flowers,  trees,  and  spacious  ]awns,  so 
that  the  little  ones  may  be  brought  up  in  close 
communion  with  nature.  It  is  highly  instruc- 
tive to  call  upon  certain  households  in  these 
blocks.  One  man  and  bis  wife  were  juat  sitting 
down  to  dijeuneT  with  their  seven  bright-eyed, 
healthy  children.  The  father  earned  only  #1.5  a 
week,— the  salary  of  a  girl  stenographer  in  New 
York, — and  yet  on  this  Monsieur  S.  contrives  to 
feed  his  family  well,  Clotbo  them  respectably, 
give  them  all  a  good  education,  and  pay  his  rent 
with  exeiDjilary  punctuality. 


This  idea  of  the  "Houses  of  the  Children" 
has  already  spread  to  I-ondon,  and  is  even  with 


us  in  New  York,  where  the  plans  for  the  first  of 
the  new  model  tenements  to  be  erected  ander 
the  provisions  of  the  $1,000,000  gift  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pliippe,  the  steel  magnate  of  Pittsbarg, 
have  been  filed  with  the  Tenement  Honse  De- 
partment. Phipps  House  No.  I  will  be  opened 
this  year  in  East  Thirty-first  Street,  betveen 
First  and  Second  avenues. 

The  cost  of  the  first  block  will  be  about  $225,- 
000.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  180  feet,  with 
two  large  archways  leading  into  Coxti^anU  or 
namented  with  playing  fountains.  There  will 
bo  a  kindergarten  in  the  cellar  accommodating 
200  children,  under  competent  teachers  ;  roomB 
for  the  storage  of  perambulators  ;  garbage  in- 
cineration plants  ;  roof-gardens  ;  hygienic  linn- 
dries  ;  heating  apparatus  of  the  most  modem 
kind,  and  large,  bright  rooms,  with  a  shower 
bath  for  each  family. 
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THE   FILIPINO   LABOR   SUPPLY. 


BY  GEORGE  H.   GUY. 


THE  United  States  had  no  sooner  assumed 
aovereignty  over  the  Philippine  Islands 
than  it  began  to  educate  the  people.  As  soon 
as  a  captured  town  or  district  had  become  peace- 
able, our  army  established  schools  for  the  Fili- 
pino children,  and  detailed  teachers  to  instruct 
the  native  teachers  and  children  in  English. 

Following  closely  on  this  radical  preparation 
of  the  Filipinos  for  the  res ponsibili ties  and  bene- 
fits of  higher  civilization  came  the  industrial  in- 
vasion of  the  country.  The  distrustful  Filipino 
was  still  skirmishing  briskly  day  by  day  with 
the  American  troops  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Manila  when  J.  G.  "White  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City,  sent  out  an  engineer  to  look 
over  the  gronnd  and  see  how  far  conditions  en- 
couraged the  introduction  of  the  electric  light 
and  the  trolley  car.  That  was  three  years  ago, 
and  now  the  Filipino  is  crowding  the  white  man 
in  the  trolley  cars  that  ply  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  while  the  duty  ,of  the  native  policeman  is 
immeasurably  lightened  by  the  shining  of  tlie 
friendly  arc  in  the  narrow  streets  through  the 
watches  of  the  tropic  night. 

The  story  of  the  American  engineers, — how 
the  Filipino,  at  first  snspicious  and  shiftless,  was 


developed  into  a  labor  factor  of  high  efficiency 
and  reliability, — forms  a  chapter  of  unique  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  m^kes  plainer  than  ever  the  fact 
that  if  we  intend  to  get  close  to  these  people  we 
must  understand  their  ways  of  thinking  and 
working,  not  insisting  always  on  their  accepting 
our  methods  absolutely,  but  occasionally  having 
the  patience  to  let  them  work  them  out  and  learn 
for  themselves  the  superior  value  and  utility  of 
the  American  way. 

Chinese,  working  by  contract  on  railway  work, 
will  carry  in  baskets  as  much  as  five  cubic  yards 
of  clay  per  day  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  and  de- 
posit it  on  an.  embankment  from  four  to  five  feet 
high.  Filipinos  will  not  do  half  as  much.  They 
construct  almost  everything  very  lightly  with 
wood,  bamboOj  rattan,  or  other  fiber.  They  use 
no  nails,  iron,  or  wire  in  making  either  tools, 
pumps,  or  houses,  carts,  or  other  appliances  for 
their  work.  They  employ  "bolos"  almost  en- 
tirely in  place  of  axes  and  hatchets.  The  bolo 
is  a  long  knife  with  a  blade  about  fourteen  inches 
to  sixteen  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  With  this 
knife  alone  they  will  build  an  entire  house,  mak- 
ing it  answer  the  purpose  of  a  plane,  hatchet, 
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axe,  or  adze,  ueiug  the  point  as  a  chiBel,  and  tbe 
bluut  back  of  tbe  blade  as  a  hammer  for  driving 
home  the  wooden  spikes  or  pina  which  take  tlio 
place  of  nails.  The  spike  holes  are  made  with 
a  hot  iron, 

EASLY    DIFFICULTIES    WITH    NATIVE    LABOB. 

The  first  clash  of  methods  came  when  the 
machinery  for  the  electric  plant  had  to  be  un- 
loaded from  the  ship.  The  Filipinos  simply 
would  not  toucli  the  work  at  any  price,  bo  a 
lighterage  company  was  employed.  The  men 
engaged  by  the  company  did  very  \»ell  until 
some  of  the  long  girders  had  to  bo  bandied.  The 
native  foreman  got  a  rope,  fastened  it  to  a  few  of 
the  sections,  and  put  on  eighty  men  to  drag  them 
to  an  a<ljacent  pile.  The  tools  bad  been  shipped 
apeoially  for  this  purpose,  but  at  these  the  Fili- 
pinos shook  their  heads.  The  rope  was  the  only 
thing  they  would  work  with. 

The  morning  came  to  begin  operations  on  the 
plant.  About  two  hundred  men  were  waiting 
on  tbe  ground.  They  refused  to  work  unless  a 
native  foreman  was  placed  in  charge.  The  en- 
gineer promised  that  that  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  he  could  educate  one  to  bis  new  duties.     But 


still  they  hung  back,  and  nothing  woald  induca 
them  to  begin  work.  The  simple  reason  was, 
they  feared  they  would  not  get  paid.  In  the 
old  Spanish  days  they  were  usually  cheated  out 
of  some  of  their  pay.  There  was  no  redress,  as 
any  chance  of  a  native  securing  justice  in  a 
Spanish  court  was  out  o£  the  question.  They 
had  as  yet  no  reason  to  think  the  American 
more  honest  than  the  Spaniard.  Hence,  they 
would  not  move  a  hand  until  paid  a  whole  day's 
wages  in  advance.  Presently  the  manager  be- 
thought him  of  a  large  number  of  brass  tool- 
room checks,  stamped  with  the  letters  "J.  G. 
"W.  &  Co.,"  which  had  been  stowed  away  in  a 
cellar.  These  were  given  out  as  vouchers  for 
the  amount  of  the  day's  pay.  The  plan  worked 
well,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  natives,  finding 
they  were  treated  fairly,  became  more  tolerant 
of  their  new  duties. 

When  the  first  batch  of  men  mustered  for 
work  they  looked  small  and  pinched  and  half- 
starved,  and  many  of  them  were  hollow-cheBted 
and  weak  of  limb.  The  manager  gave  them 
daily  an  allowance  wherewith  to  buy  a  hot  lunch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  duly  spent.  There  were 
liendas  attached  to  every  gang,  where  wholesome 
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9  eerved.  The  better  fare  soon  worked 
■rful  change  in  the  physique  of  the  men. 
lUBcles  filled  out,  they  grew  bigger 
d  themselves  Btraighter.  They  began, 
•ut  on  the  airs  of  prosperity,  for  such 
B  they  were  earning  had  never  before 
Anted  of.  Moreover,  the  Americano  had 
clean  sweep  of  the  "  capitas"  the 
e,"  or  percentage,  whicli  formerly  never 
>  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  foreman. 
ipino  began  to  be  glad  that  he  had 
lonquered,  for  with  big  pay — and  every 
of  it — and  nourishing  food  every  day, 
Inesa  at  the  hands  of  bia  employers,  he 
a  new  day  was  dawning. 
ime,  however,  the  manager  began  to  be 
orried  at  a  mysterious  fluctuation  in  his 
jply.  Many  of  his  best  men  would  be 
or  days  at  a  time.  An  engineer,  in  re- 
Teelingly  to  his  experience  at  this  time. 
One  of  the  peculiar  things  with  the  na- 
that  whenever  they  want  to  go  off  it  is 
b  case  of  their  mother  being  dead.  I 
one  native  who  buried  six  mothers  in- 
.bree  months.  He  was  employed  in  the 
u,  ftnd  1  just  let  him  off  each  time  and 


kept  account  to  see  how  far  it  would  go,"  After 
a  while  it  dawned  on  the  manager  that  the  peo' 
pie  he  was  directing  had  a  markedly  domestic 
tendency,  and  that  their  unsettled  habits  were 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  far  away  from  their  families,  who 
were  living  in  distant  villages.  So  he  ran  up  a 
large  number  of  nipa  shacks  close  to  where  the 
construction  was  going  on,  and  here  he  tranS' 
planted  the  families  and  household  gods  of  the 
laborers.  Soon  he  organized  a  series  of  variety 
shows,  and  even  put  up  a  couple  of  cockpits,  and, 
in  fact,  made  a  little  Coney  Island  for  the  set- 
tlement. The  laborers  were  delighted,  and  the 
manager  had  all  the  labor  he  wanted. 

AWKWARD    USE    OF   AMERICAN   TOOLS. 

For  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  construction 
operations,  the  men  were  allowed  to  use  the  new 
tools  very  much  in  their  own  way.  They  would 
put  down  the  shovel  and  push  the  loose  earth 
on  to  it  with  their  feet.  They  preferred  to  sit 
down  flat  in  a  trench  and  use  their  hands  as 
shovels.  Months  after  the  right  way  of  han- 
dling the  shovel  had  been  learned,  a  workman  on 
being  spoken  to  sharply,  or  on  being  in  any  way 


3R>  CAH  SBOPB  AT  THE  B, 
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dieconccrted,  would  drop  hie 
shove!  and  begin  carrying 
the  loose  earth  with  his 
hands.  In  leveling  the  grade 
for  railroad  work  the  Fili- 
pmoswould  always  use  their 
feet,  and  in  "bonding"  the 
rails,  which  was  very  partic- 
ular work,  they  were  most 
careful  and  efBcient.  They 
were  aadly  exercisfd  about 
the  wheelbarrow.  To  begin 
with,  they  would  load  it  up 
with  gravel  or  atoiicB,  then 
lift  it  to  their  shoulders  and 
stagger  away.  'ITii'ti  lliey 
had  difficulty  in  guiding  it. 
But  soon  they  tied  a  short 
rope  to  the  handles,  and 
looped  it  over  their  necks. 
Even  then  they  preferred  to 
take  half-loads  and  make 
more  frequent  trips.  The 
Filipino  objects  to  work  in- 
volving weighty  loads  ;  un- 
like the  Cliinese  laborer, 
who  carries  extremely  heavy 
burdens  by  a  yoke  over  the  aliouldrrs  and  neck,  cutting  by  pushing,  often  involves  buckling  or 
The  Filipino  and  Chineso  saw  has  the  teeth  breaking  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  The  Filipino 
reversed  and  cuts  by  pulling.  It  was  found  ad-  crudo  plane  cuts  by  pushing;  but  after  some 
visable  to  continue  its  use,  as  it  was  better  for  teaching  the  natives  took  kindly  to  our  push- 
many  purposes  than  the  American  saw,  which,      plane.     They  tnako  excellent  blacksmitlia,  and 


(Before  the  advunt  of  tbt  trolley  »j-Bt 
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ate  the  American  forge  &nd  machine 
itli  wliich  they  can  turn  out  an  improveil 
(i   of   work,     nie    native  carpenters  do 


good  work.  They  very  readily  adiiptcd  the  Amer- 
ican power  eaws,  planers,  and  boring-machines, 
but  preferred  their  own  hand  tools. 

FILIPINO  LINEMEN,  MOTORMEN,  AND  TRACK-LAYBR8. 

They  make  splendid  linemen,  as  they  can 
match  any  monkey  at  walking  to  the  top  of  a 
pole.  When  the  trolley  line  was  opened  the 
motormen  and  conductors  wore  all  Americans  ; 
now  the  cars  are  manned  entirely  by  Filipinos. 

When  Governor  Taft  was  in  Manila,  last  Au- 
gust, he  was  much  impressed  with  the  industrial 
parade  given  in  his  honor.  In  the  procession 
wore  representatives  of  all  classes  of  labor  that 
took  part  in  the  construction  of  the  "White  elec- 
tric plant  and  the  electric  road.  Commenting 
on  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  the  correspond- 
ent of  a  Manila  paper  says  : 

In  the  proceBsiou  Monday,  it  may  have  been  my  op- 
timistic imagination,  but  I  thought  thaworkerB,--liDe- 
men,  track-layers,  and  others,— from  the  utreet  railway 
walked  with  more  pride  in  their  bearing  than  the  gov- 
ernment and  city  workmen.  They  carried  their  heads 
lip,  and  walked  with  a  swing,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  We 
helped  to  make  this  big  railway.  It  is  our  work,  and 
we  are  proud  of  it."  They  had  more  the  air  of  Ameri- 
can artisaoa  rejoicing  in  their  labor  than  any  Filipinos 
I  have  ever  noticed.  These  commercial  organizations 
are  great  civil izers. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


II.— THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  EAST.* 

ARGENTINA,  Cliile,  and  Rrazil  aro  the  only 
countries  in  tlie  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tiona  of  tlie  continent  of  South  America  wliich 
have  a  periodical  press  at  all  comparaUte  to  our 
own  in  visor,  virility,  and  influence.  The  publi- 
cations of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay  are  of  less  im- 
portance, although  several  of  tlie  daily  news- 
papers of  Montevideo,  the  Uruguayan  capital, 
are  excellent  and  influential.  It  is  to  Argen- 
tina, however,  that  we  must  turn  for  a  jour- 
nalism built  on  lines  tliat  appeal  to  Americans. 


The  note  of  progress,  enterprise,  and  largeness 
is  evident  in  llie  periodical  press  of  Argentina, 
as  it  is  in  almost  every  other  phase  of  life  in 
that  groat  southoi-n  i-epublic.  The  jVrgentinoa 
are  essentially  a  periodical  < parti cul.arly  a  news- 
paper) reading  people.  The  number  of  Argen- 
tine daily  journals  ia  up  in  the  hundreds,  and, 
as  the  press  is  absolutely  free  fi-om  governmental 
interference,  there  is  a  wido  diversity  evident  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  jo\iruals.  The 
price  of  the  dailies  is  a  little  higlier  than  in  this 
country  (it  averages  three  or  fuur  cents  a  copy 
for  dailies),  this  being  due  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that    there    is    no    paper   manufactured   in   the 

While  there  am  many  flourishing  cities  of 
large  and  increasing  size,  it  is  almost  as  true 
thai,  Buenos  Ayros  is  Argentina  as  it  is  that 
Paris  is  France.  The  great  dailies  of  the  capital 
are  influential  and  of  wide  circulation.  The 
best-known  modern  journals  are  the  J'rcnx<t 
(Press)  and  the  Xar/im  (Nation).  The  J'rf-nnu 
is  the  popular  daily,  with  the  largest  circulation, 
— from  l.")0,ono  to  200.000.  It  is  read  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
well-paying  property.  Its  proprietor.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Paz,  was  formerly  minister  to  Paris.  Ilis  son, 
Senor  Ezoquiel  P.  Paz,  is  the  editor.  The 
Prensa  is  the  best-known  and  most  influential 
newspaper  in  South  America.  It  has  a  mag- 
niflccnt  plant,  with  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  conducts  an  al- 
most unique  series  of  philanthropic  news[iaper 
enterprises.  Throughout  the  republic  the  I'ler-sa 
is,  in  fact,  "  not  only  a  newspaper,  but  a  free 
doctor,    a   free  lawyer,  a    free  library,   a   free 

■  The  first  article  nnder  this  gpn^ral  title,  treating  of  the 
North  and  WeatQt  the  roDtlnent,  appeared  In  the  Rbvibw 
for  Jaw»zj, 
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forum,  a  free  hall,  a  free  muaeum,  and  &  fne 
hotel  for  distinguished  foreign  Tisitora."  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the  Prensa  ia  an  enten 
prising,  up-to-date,  modern  newspaper,  and  iti 
correspondents  all  over  the  world  are  men  of 
eminence.  Indeed,  the  high  character  of  tha 
contributed  articles  to  the  13uenos  Ayres  dftilies 
ia  perhaps  unique  in  the  world,  and  accoiuti 
largely  for  the  fact  ^lat  there  are  no  serion^ 
heavy  reviews  in  the  republic.  Both  the  Pntu» 
and  the  Nad-m  are  at  the  present  time  0[^M>it 
tion  papers. 

The  X-id'm  is  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish  pftpen 
in  South  America,  formerly  owned  by  G«n- 
eral  Mitre.  It  is  of  less  sensational  chftnoter 
than  the  I'niix'i,  but  of  great  influence.  Botb 
of  these  papers  issue  special  annual  edition^ 
which  arc  very  bulky  and  ambitious  in  make-npL 
Among  the  evening  papers,  the  Diario  (JoQmiiO 
IS  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  inflnentiaL 
Its  editor  and  proprietor  is  Senator  Leinea,  who 
is  probably  the  most  famous  typical  living  Sonth 
American  editor.  The  Diario  ia  now  one  of  tha 
official  organs  of  (he  ^overqipenti    Its  cironl^' 
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tion,  however,  is  almost  excluBively  in  Buenos 
Ayrea.     The  Tiempo  (Times)  is  another  evening 
daily,  edited  by  the  veteran  Dr,  Vega  Belgrano. 
One  of  the  well-known  but  leas  influential  mod- 
ern dailies  ia  the  Trihuna,  which  enjoyed  govern- 
ment  patronage    for   many   years.      The    Pais 
(Country)  is  another  journal  of  influence,  edited 
by    Dr.  Uriburu,    a 
member  of    the    Ar- 
gentine   House    of 
Deputies. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  a 
[)olyglot  city,  despite 
the  large  preponder- 
ance of  the  Latin 
tongues,  particularly, 
of  course,  Spanish 
and  Italian,  spoken 
by  its  inhabitants. 
There  are  dailies  of 
large  circulation  in 
most  of  the  European 
tongues.  In  fact,  the 
oldest  daily  in  the 
city  is  the  SfamlnrJ, 

the  organ  of  the  Eng-         db,  prahciboo  imiBirRti. 
lish-speaking  peoples.  (Editor  ot  tbe  Pau.) 

Other  well-known 

journals  in  English  are  the  Buenoa  Ayrcs  Her- 
ald and  the  Southern  Cross.  The  English  speak- 
ing people  also  have  two  weeklies,  —  the  Times 
of  Argentina  and  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate. 
the  leading  commercial  organ.  There  are  many 
Germans  in  the  Argentine  capital,  and  they 
have  a  number  of  prosperous  organs,  among  the 
best  known  of  which  are  the  Argentischer  Volks- 
freund  (Argentine  Friend  of  the  People),  the 
Argentischer  'Jageb/atl,  the  Buenoa  Ayrea  Handels 
Zeitung  (Commercial  Herald),  and,  best  known 
of  all,  the  Deatsehe  La  Plata  Zeilung  (German 
La  Plata  Herald).  The  Italians  have  La  Palria 
rlelle  llaliani  (Italian  Fatherland),  daily,  and  the 
Balita,  a  comic  weekly.  For  the  French,  there 
are  the  Courrier  de  la  Plata  and  the  Fran^ais. 
For  the  Arabians  and  Syriana,  there  is  Assuk, 
and  for  the  Socialists  the  Vxricarts  (Forward). 
There  is  a  Church  paper,  the  Vox  de  la  Iglesia. 
The  Correo  Espafiol  is  the  organ  of  the  Spaniards 
proper.  Although  the  Argentine  people  speak 
Spanish,  they  have  very  little  sympathy  with 
Spaniards,  and,  while  they  read  an  immense 
number  of  foreign  papers, — French,  German, 
and  Bngiiah, — ami  always  eagerly  inquire  for 
the  lateat  newa  from  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  and 
New  York,  they  are  generally  indifferent  to 
what  the  people  are  saying  or  doing  in  Madrid. 

Among  the  illustrated  popular  weeklies  are 
the  Ilvstraeion  Sud-Amerteana  (Illustrated  South 


American),  which  makes  a  specialty  of  fiction, 
diustrated  articles,  and  matter  of  special  interest 
to  women  ;  Caras  y  Cnretas  (Faces  and  False 
Faces),  and  P.  B.  T.  Caras  y  Carelas  is  a  comic 
journal,  illustrated  partly  in  color,  which  pokes 
fun  at  political  and  social  personages.  Some  of 
Its  cartoons  have  been  reproduced  from  tiine  to 
time  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.  P.  B.  T.  stands 
for  Pehete  (Spanish,  Pay  Bay  Tay,  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  three  capital  letters).  Pebele,  the 
word,  means  Saucy  Little  Thing.  There  is  Also 
the  Don  (^uixoU,  a  weekly  like  our  Park.  These 
journals  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Argentine  peo- 
ple, who  aro  traditionally  noted  for  making  fun 
of  everything  and  everybody. 

Tliere  are  not  many  serious  reviews  pub  I  iahed 
in  Argentina.  The  people  get  their  serious  com- 
ment on  the  politicB,  economics,  science,  art,  and 
literature  in  the  special  articles  in  the  great 
dailies.  There  are,  however,  several  monthly 
reviews,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versities, which  are  worth  noting.  The  AnaUt 
de  la  Universidad  de  Buenos  Ayres  (Annals  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres)  ia  a  thoughtful 
review,  publishing  articles  on  sociological,  med- 
ical, legal,  and  literary  topics.  Another  review 
of  like  character,  but  giving  more  attention  to 
history,  is  the  Bevista  de  Dercc.ho,  Ilistoria.y  Ia- 
Iras  (Review  of  History  and  Literature).  Ib  edn- 
cational  matters  there  are  the  AnaUs  de  la 
A  eadem  ia  de  Cienciaa,  Revista  de  la  Soeiedad 
('ientijic  Argentine,  Anales  del Inetituto  Geograjieo, 
and  the  ilonilor  de  la  Educacion  Coman,  pub- 
lished by  the  national  board  of  education  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  dailies  of  the  capital  publish  a  good  deal 
of  fiction,  and  republish  many  of  the  standard 
works  of  Argentine  and  foreign  authors,  which 
they  sell  in  paper  form  at  a  very  low  price.  This 
is  a  very  popular  feature  of  journalism  in  Argen- 
tina. All  the  famous  works  of  the  world,  almost 
as  soon  as  issued,  are  translated  into  Spanish 
and  published  at  a  very  low  figure.  For  (1.05 
(Argentine)  a  month  (a  little  over  40  Ameri- 
can cents)  one  can  obtain  three  paper  novela. 
The  large  department  stores  also  make  a  practice 
of  giving  away  these  popular  novels,  with  Uieir 
imprint  on  them  for  advertiaement.  Some  yean 
ago  there  was  published  in  Buenos  Ayrea,  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Paris,  "  La  D^b&cle  "  and  other 
novels  of  fimile  Zola. 

The  capital,  with  its  million  inhabitants,  sets 
the  tone  for  the  nation.  There  are,  however,  & 
number  of  other  cities  which  publish  infiaeotiAl 
journals  of  their  own.  In  Rosario  there  is  the 
Capital;  in  Mendoza,  Los  Andes;  and  in  Tncu- 
man,  the  Orden  (Order).  There  are  more  than 
a  thousand  in  the  country  altogether. 


U^MAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


The  development  of  the  Chilean  press  is  fairly 
npresentative  of  the  development  of  the  Soutli 
American  press  in  general,  in  the  time  of  Span' 
ieb  doniination  there  was  very  little  reading 
done,  and  no  periodical  publications  were  issued. 
¥ith  the  declaration  of  independenc*,  however, 
e>me  the  beginning  of  the  periodical  press.  In 
February,  1812,  the  Aurora  de  Chile  appeared. 
It  WIS  established  by  the  governmcDt  for  the 
purpoae  of  declaring  and  defending  the  ideas 
tud  principles  of  the  revolution.  Its  first  editor, 
the  pioneer  journalist  of  Chile,  was  the  patriot- 
priest  Camilo  HenrJquez.  The  machines  and 
type  used  in  the  publication  of  this  journal  were 
imported  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
were  the  workmen  who  ijsed  them.  The  young 
goyemment  was  in  earnest,  and  in  order  to 
promote  the  reading  of  books,  magazines,  and 
nevepapers  it  established  an  inatitution  known 
M  the  Sociedad  de  Lectura,  which  directed  the 
reading  of  the  people.  Journalism  soon  devel 
oped.  Many  political  publications  were  issued 
chich  bad  a  transient  existence,  but  soon  other 
publications  of  more  permanent  value  appeared. 
By  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Chilean 
press  bad  reached  such  a  state  of  excellence 
that  its  Nestor,  Seiior  Zorobabel  Rodriguez,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  best  journalist  ever 
prodaced  by  Latin  America.  A  t  present  the 
Chilean  press  is  excellent  in  character  and  tone. 
I^e  cable  news  is  also  accurate  and  extensive. 

There  are  several  well-edited  and  succesBful 
Chilean  weeklies,  chief  among  which  may  be 
Mentioned  Sucesoa  and  Zig  Zaij.  Both  of  these 
iiiste  a  specialty  of  cartoons, — the  former  being 
published  in  Valparaiso  and  the  latter  in  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago.  They  are  very  popular, 
i»  the  ChileSos  are  quick-witted  and  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  humorous.  Both  the  Zig  Zag 
and  the  Sucesos  are  illustrated  in  color,  and  have 
literary  and  political  news  as  well  as  humorous 
hits.  Among  the  other  weeklies  of  Santiago 
are  the  Ilustracion,  a  literary  and  illustrated  mag- 
azine five  or  six  years  old  ;  the  Lira  ChiUfio, 
literary  and  illustrated  ;  the  P/uma  y  Lapiz,  of  the 
Bame  general  tone ;  and  the  Lunen  de  el  ChtleMo. 
Id  Santiago  there  also  appears  the  twice-a-month 
review  Pensamiento  Latino. 

The  most  enterprising  and  perhaps  the  most 
iaSaeDtial  daily,  with  morning  and  evening 
editions  in  both  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  is  the 
Mtratrio.  This  is  the  oldest  daily  paper  in 
Chile,  having  been  established  in  1827.  Next 
in  infloence  is  the  Ferrocarri},  of  Santiago,  the 
itiveof  the  agricultural  and  landed  iu' 
It  was  founded  m  1855.     In  Santiago, 


also,  is  the  Diario  Jluslrado,  the  C'hileHo  (popu- 
lar and  political),  the  Ley  (political),  and  the 
Porvenir.  In  Valparaiso,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Union  (political)  and 
the  Herahlo  (political).  Among  the  newspapers 
of  the  provinces  are  the  Patrta  and  the  National, 
of  Iquique  ;  the  Industrial,  of  Antofagasta  ;  and 
the  Pais  and  the  Sur,  of  Concepcion. 


Throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  republic  of 
Brazil  thera  are  many  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers published,  but  the  only  periodicals  which 
are  of  sufficient  influence  to  deserve  notice  here 
are  issued  in  the  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
monthly  ICosmos,  now  in  its  second  year,  which 
is  peculiar  in  tone,  is  the  only  magazine  of  note. 
There  is,  however,  a  monthly  medical  review 
which  has  stood  the  teat  of  time.  During  the 
past  few  months  a  new  magazine,  called  Eena- 
scencia,  has  been  issued.  Among  tbe  weeklies, 
the  Revista  da  iSemana,  which  is  a  supplement  of 
the  daily  Jomal  do  Brasil,  is  the  best  known. 
These  are,  of  course,  all  in  Portuguese.  There 
is  a  host  of  cheap  weeklies,  many  of  them  widely 
read  but  of  doubtful  moral  tone.  The  principal 
dailies  of  the  capital  are  the  Jomal  do  Brasil,  the 
sensational  daily,  which  issues  a  big  weekly  sup- 
plement (tbe  Revista  da  Semana,  already  men- 
tioned) and  is  perhaps  the  most  influential. 
Then  comes  the  Jomal  do  Commercio,  which  is 
seventy-eight  years  old,  and  the  largest  and 
most  conservative  daily  in  the  republic.  The 
opposition  has  its  voice  in  the  Correio  da  Manka 
(Morning  Mail).  Other  influential  dailies  are 
the  Gaceta  de  Nolicias  and  the  Patz. 


The  periodical  press  of  Uruguay  ia  largely,  if 
not  exclusively,  the  press  of  the  capital  and 
largest  city — Montevideo.  The  best  known  and 
most  influential  is  the  Tekgra/o  Marilimo  (Mari- 
time Telegraph),  an  evening  paper,  now  in  its 
fiftieth  year,  the  commercial  organ  of  the  La 
Plata  Valley,  under  the  editorship  of  Juan  G. 
Buela.  Other  well-known  dailies  are  the  Siglo 
(Century),  the  Rae6n  (Reason),  the  Bia  (Day), 
the  Tiempo  (Times),  and  the  Tribuna  Popular 
(People's  Tribune).  There  is  also  the  Bien,  a 
weekly  journal  devoted  to  Catholic  propaganda, 
and  the  monthly  publication  Anaks  del  Depart- 
mento  de  Oanaderia  y  Agricultura  (Annals  of  the 
Department  of  Grain  and  Agriculture).  This 
department  also  publishes  another  quarterly  re- 
view, entitled  Revista  de  la  AsociaciSn  Rural  del 
Uruguay.  There  is  another  influential  commer- 
cial journal,  the  Mercurio,  and  an  industrial 
monthly  entitled  Revista  de  la   Um'dn  Industrial 
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Uruguaya.  Under  army  auspices,  there  is  a 
fortnightly  entitled  Revista  Militar,  The  Monte- 
video Times  is  the  daily  organ  of  the  Englisli 
colony,  which  also  has  the  Uruguay  Weekly  News. 

TABAGUAY. 

There  are  now  in  the  republic  of  Paraguay 
more  newspapers  and  reviews  or  other  period- 
icals than  there  wore  published  previous  to 
the  bloodless  revolutionary  movement  which, 
last  February,  brought  the  Liberal  party  into 
power.  All  these  publications,  almost  without 
an  exception,  feeling  themselves  free  from  the 
former  governmental  interference,  display  a  pro- 
gressive and  liberal  spirit. 

The  Sucesos  (Events)  was  one  of  the  first  daily 
papers  to  be  started  after  the  establishment 
of  the  new"  rigime.  It  is  edited  by  Senor  Eu- 
genic Garay,  one  of  the  moat  intelligent  jour- 
nalists in  Paraguay,  assisted  by  Dr.  Manuel 
Doiiiingues  and  Senor  Victor  Abente,  At  the 
same  time  some  periodicals  reappeared  which 
had  stopped  tbeir  publication  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  troubles,  in  August,  1904.  Among 
tbem  was  the  F.imno  (Dwarf),  an  illustrated 
sheet  filled  with  political  cartoons  or  caricatures. 
The  Civico  (Civilian),  founded  ten  years  ago 
by  its  actual  director,  Sefior  Adolfo  Soler,  reap- 


peared also.    The  Diario  (Daily)  celebrated  wiK^' 

a  banquet,  on  Jnne  1, 1905,  the  completion  of  ttia 
first  year  of  its  publication,  which  had  been  d  ^ 
voted  to  tlie  Liberal  cause.  The  Paragwr^ 
(Paraguay)  has  printed  several  articles  abo^ik 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  interpreted  by  Prpg== 
dent  Roosevelt.     The  United  States  has  alwa-^^ 

been  much  liked  and  admired  by  the  people  ai 

the    press    in    the    "Switzerland    of   AmericM^ 
as  Paraguay  is  sometimes  known.     The  Pah 
(Country)  is  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in  the- 1-  -^ 
public.     Its  former  director,  Sefior  Enrique  SS^3 
lano  Lopez,  has  recently  passed  to  the  editorah^^ 
of  tbe  Tarde  (Evening),  in  the  place  of  Sea 
Ernest    Montero.      Dr.     Audibert,     a    brillia— ■ 
scholar  and  polemicist,  has  just  founded  the  I 
(Law),  which  is  printed  in  the  same  bnildi^^ 
with  the  Pais  (Land).     The  Porvenir  (Futur^^ 
a  Uweekly,  frequently  {>rinta  i1  lustrations,  main^M 

file  portraits  of  public  men  of  the  day.     Besid J 

tbese  daily  or  weekly  papers,  there  is  the  Diai     " 

Oficial  (Official  Daily),  which  is  exclusively  de( 

cated  to  the  publication  of  official  documents  a^^* 
decrees.  .  There  are  at  Asuncion  a  weekly  G^^ 
man  paper,  the  Paraguay  Rundschau  (RevieVA? 
and  a  monthly  periodical,  published  in  Fren^er: 
and  English,  the  Revue  Mensvellt  da  Paragu^-M 
(Paraguay  Monthly  Review). 


RAILROAD   FREIGHT   RATES,-A   SIDELIGHT. 


[Tbe  following  communication  has  to  do  wltb  an  Important  phase  ot  the  rallroad-rat«  question.  In  tb» 
West  and  the  South,  especially,  many  complaints  or  railroad  discrimination  against  particular  towns  have  been 
made.  In  the  case  o(  the  Uaine  town  described  b7  Mr.  Baxter  in  our  January  number,  Che  communitr  seemed  to 
owe  Its  existence  to  the  low  freight  rates  conceded  by  the  railroad  company  to  tbe  parent  industry  of  the  place. 
This  concession  enabled  a  town  to  be  built  up  where  otherwise  there  could  probably  have  been  no  Industrial 
growth,  at  least  tor  many  years  to  come.  Our  correspondent  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  citizens  individ- 
ually have  had  to  bear  a  burden  of  heavy  freights.  Under  equalization  of  rates,  by  which  the  citizens  wonld  have 
been  freed  from  such  a  burden,  he  contends  that  uniform  freight  rates  on  pulp  and  paper  throughout  the  United 
States  wonld  have  accomplished  the  same  result,  so  far  as  the  development  ot  the  industry  is  concerned.  We 
publish  hi.4  letter  as  a  contribution  to  the  current  discuasion  of  rate- regulation. — The  Eoitob.] 


BANaoK,  Maine,  January  29,  1906. 
Editor,  American  Monthly  Review  of  Heviews: 

IN  an  article  entitled  ''The  Redevelopment  ot 
an  ()ld  State,"  by  Sylvester  Baxter,  on 
page  5S  of  the  January  Review  of  Reviews, 
the  author  says  : 

The  establishment  of  this  great  industry  In  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  furnishes  an  argument  tor  the 
opponents  of 'railway  rate-making  by  the  national 
government.  The  enterprise  depended  upon  whether 
the  freight  rates  charged  upon  the  output  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  with  other  paper-makers  nearer 
tbe  markets.  The  railway  management  at  once  agreed 
upon  an  exceptionally  lowrate  that  meant  only  a  slight 
profit.    It  was  figured  that  ample  compensation  would 


come  from  the  "back-haul"  ot  snppllea  for  tbe  mill 
and  the  large  community  to  be  built  up ;  also  from  tha 
general  development  of  the  region  thus  enoooraged. 
But  had  the  desired  rates  been  regarded  as  a  precedent 
tor  correspondingly  low  rat«B  on  commodities  thM 
offered  no  such  inducement,— as  might  be  demanded 
under  governmental  ral«-maklng, — the  railway  man- 
agement would  not  have  consented  to  the  propoattion. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  a  little  additional  in- 
formation might  be  supplied  in  regard  to  tbe 
way  in  which  the  railroad's  discrimination  in 
rates  works  out,  in  Millinocket,  the  model  town 
in  the  Maine  woods  to  which  the  writer  refet^ 
a  community  which  has  been  pointed  to  olteB 
as  an  ideal  industrial  town. 
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The  Bangor  &,  Aroostook  Railroad,  the  only 
connection  witli  the  world  which  the  village 
pogsesaea,  does,  it  is  true,  give  an  excellently  low 
rate  to  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
wbich  operates  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  that 
place,  not  only  on  outgoing  paper,  but  on  their 
"  back-haul  "  freight  as  well. 

The  additional  information,  which  may  seem 
pertinent,  is  that  the  rate  which  this  same  rail- 
road is  imposing  upon  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
this  same  model  town  of  Millinocket,  upon  every- 
body except  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
hardly  can  be  called  anything  less  than  extor- 
tionate. It  has  been  known  to  carry  goods  of 
the  same  class  through  Millinocket  to  Iloulton, 
a  point  sixty  miles  beyond,  where  there  is  com- 
petition, for  less  than  the  rates  which  are  charged 
the  people  of  Millinocket.  Furthermore,  the 
nlea  which  the  railroad  demands  from  the  peo-. 
pie  of  this  "  model  little  community  "  make  the 
cost  of  living  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  at 
otliet  towns  of  its  size  which  are  no  nearer  the 
sources  of  supplies,  but  where  there  is  railroad 
competition. 

For  instance,  one  man  whose  business  necessi- 
ties requir^  that  he  have  coal  in  the  summer, 
ai  a  time  when  the  local  dealer  had  none  in 
Block,  was  obliged  to  pay  for  freight  on  one  ton 
brought  in  barrels  from  Bangor,  seventy-nine 
mileg,  four  dollars. 

A  dealer  in  grain  has  to  pay  for  hauling  a 
carload  of  the  same  from  Bangor  thirty  dollars, 
but  he  could  get  the  same  carload  hauled  to 
Mittawamk-eag,  a  town  almost  the  same  distance 
[rom  Bangor  and  in  the  same  general  direction, 
for  fifteen  dollars,  and  says  that  he  has,  in  fact, 
done  so.  Bricks  from  Bangor  are  four  dollars 
*toii.  As  a  thousand  are  said  to  weigh  two 
tons.  It  makes  building  operations  in  which  any 


bricks  are  needed  pretty  expensive  to  the  gen- 
eral run  of  inhabitants. 

The  writer  wont  to  Millinocket  in  1899,  when 
the  town  was  being  built,  has  lived  there  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  knows  how  the  common 
people  there  feel  about  the  unjustdiscriminatioa 
of  the  railroad  against  them  in  its  freight  rates. 
Yet  the  railroad  may  not  be  to  blame,  for  from 
the  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Baxter  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  rail- 
road was  held  up  for  a  rate  before  the  paper 
company  would  build  at  Millinocket  its  really 
great  paper  and  pulp  mills.     Itmay  have  been  bo. 

However,  there  is  much  valuable  spruce  grow- 
ing in  our  Maine  forests  nearer  to  the  great  mar- 
kets than  the  average  of  other  available  sources  of 
supply  at  the  present  time.  Why  cannot  paper 
be  made  from  this  wood  and  hauled  to  market 
in  competition  with  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, supposing  that  all  through  the  United  States 
freight  rates  on  palp  and  paper  were  fixed  at  the 
savie  charge  per  ton-mile  ? 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  paragraph  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Baxter  seems  to  involve 
the  matterof  competition  within  the  paper  man- 
ufacturing business  only, — that  is,  this  town 
and  its  industry  could  have  been  built  up  only 
in  case  the  railroad  had  made  the  same  low  rates 
that  rivals  in  other  places  obtain.  If,  then,  all 
paper  freight  rates  were  fixed  according  to 
quantity  and  distance  equitably  with  all  other 
rates  for  other  commodities,  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  would  not  suffer  in  competition 
with  other  companies,  and  the  railroad  could 
afford  to  haul  my  friend's  ton  of  coal  at  a  rate 
at  which  its  managers  need  not  blush  and  for 
which  they  need  not  apologize.  It  would  not 
then  be  necessary  to  bleed  '■  the  large  community 
to  be  built  up."  Sidney  Stevkns. 
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BV  CYRUS  C.   ADAMS. 

"THE  most  remarkable  journey  across  the  Sa- 

^  hara  was  begun  in  May,  last  year,  and 
ended  less  than  five  months  later.  The  explorer 
*■"  Prof.  E.  F.  Gautier  of  the  School  of  Letters. 
■Pipers,  who  is  well  known  for  his  geological 
studies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  desert.  For 
'i"  list  six  hundred  miles  he  had  with  him  only 
spiidB  and  a  servant,  and  was  practically  un- 
armed, for  he  carried  no  rifles. 

He  met  the  Tuareg  outlaws,  who  have  lived 
bjplnnder  and  made  desert  travel  impossible 


except  for  the  strongest  caravans ;  but  he  ex 
pected  no  harm  at  their  hands,  and  in  fact  they 
helped  him  on  his  way.  He  made  remarkable 
discoveries,  for  his  route  was  through  the  un- 
known and  the  widest  part  of  the  desert,  south 
of  the  Tuat  oasis.  The  paths  of  Caillie  and 
Lena  were  far  to  the  west,  those  of  Barth  and 
Foureau  were  far  to  the  east,  of  his  track,  and  so 
he  had  a  virgin  field  for  his  researches. 

Four  years  ago,  such  a  journey  as  Qautier 
has  made  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  mad- 
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cap  enterprise,  doomed  to  failure,  aod  involving 

the  lives  of  all  engaged  in  it.  But  Gautier  be- 
.  lieved  he  would  pass  unscathed  and  win  auccees, 
and  no  one  thought  him  foolhardy.  His  jour- 
ney was  made  possible  by  an  idea  that  struck 
the  French  four  years  ago, — a  brilliant  concep- 
tion, brilliantly  carried  out,,  by  which  they  have 
revolutionized  the  conditions  of  desert  travel. 

To-day  the  French  are  masters  of  the  Sahara  ; 
and  to  explain  how  Gautier  was  able  to  tramp 
one  thousand  miles  through  a  region  no  white 
man  bad  ever  seen  before,  plodding  along  as 
comfortably  and  cheerfully  as  he  would  have 
done  over  our  Western  prairies,  we  must  tell 
briefly  how  the  French  came  into  their  lordship 
over  the  desert  and  its  lawless  inhabitants. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Tuareg  bandits  and  war- 
riors knew  that  they  could  swoop  down  upon 
any  little  French  outpost  or  oasis  friendly  to 
the  French  and  kill,  plunder,  and  make  ofi  with 
their  booty,  snapping  their  fingers  at  the  white 
infidels  who  could  not  catch  them,  for  the  rob- 
bers were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  of  camels, 
while  the  French  had  only  the  slow  and  clumsy 
baggage  animals.  The  Tuaregs  could  circle  all 
around  the  French,  picking  off  a  few  stragglers 
with  their  loads  of  food  and  guns  and  scurrying 
away,  laughing  at  the  enemy. 

Une  day  the  French  commandant  called  a 
council  of  the  officers.  "  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
stop  this  plundering  of  caravans  and  these  at- 
tacks upon  our  outposts,"  he  said,  "we  must 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  Tuaregs.  They  train 
their  camels  from  infancy  to  fast  travel,  and  the 
animals  cover  three  times  as  much  ground  in  a 
day  as  our  pack-camels  do.  Traveling  so  fast, 
they  need  not  weight  themselves  down  with  sup- 
plies, for  they  replenish  their  food  and  water- 
bags  at  every  oasis  and  travel  like  the  wind  be- 
tween supply  stations." 

So  the  French  revolutionized  their  military 
service.  They  ransacked  all  the  northern  camel 
hei-ds,  and  from  the  thousands  of  animals  picked 
out  those  that  had  the  quality  of  speed.  These 
fleet  camels  are  called  meharis.  The  French  also 
enlisted  hands  of  young  men,  the  best  camel- 
drivers  they  could  find,  and  for  months  they 
were  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  best  modern  rifles 
and  were  raced  at  top  speed  on  their  fast  animals 
from  one  oasis  to  another.  Thus,  bunds  of  highly 
efficient  native  troops  were  formed.  These  com- 
panies of  light  camel  cavalry  are  called  mdiarists, 
and  are  under  the  command  of  French  officers. 

From  that  day  the  French  were  equal  to  the 
Tuaregs  in  speed  and  mobility,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  their  arms  insured  victory  every  time 
they  met  the  enemy.  But  the  Tuaregs  arc  no 
longer  enemies.     ITiey  found  that  they  could 


not  get  away  from  the  meharists.  Eveiy  time 
they  were  guilty  of  outlawry  they  were  chased, 
overtaken,  and  soundly  trounced.  They  were 
caught  in  their  rugged  fastnesses  among  the 
Hoggar  Mountains  and  suffered  a  terrible  defeat. 

To-day  they  are  humbled  and  broken.  They 
sued  for  peace,  and  are  now  content  to  live 
quietly  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the 
desert,  tending  their  camels  and  cattle. 

The  meharists  are  the  vigorous  police  of  the 
Sahara.  They  have  established  peace  and  intro- 
duced a  new  era.  The  French,  by  borrowing 
from  the  natives  their  mode  of  life  and  locomo- 
tion, have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  which 
nature  and  the  inhabitants  had  set  against  the 
exploration  of  the  ^reat  desert.  The  French 
conquest  of  tiie  Sahara  is  complete,  and  the  lut 
secrets  of  all  the  unknown  expanses  will  be  re- 
vealed within  the  next  few  years. 

When  Gautier  set  out  to  cross  the  desert  he 
traveled  with  a  party  of  surveyors  sent  out  by 
the  government  to  select  a  route  for  the  tele- 
graph line  across  the  Sahara.  He  went  soath 
with  this  party  to  the  wells  of  Timisao;  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert,  and  there  ho  left  the  eur- 
veyors  and  with  his  two  comrades  started  south- 
ward. No  white  men  knew  anything  of  the 
route  ahead  excepting  what  they  were  told  by 
Gau tier's  guide. 

Each  of  the  camels  carried  food  for  thirty 
days  and  two  skins  of  water,  besides  ite  rider ; 
with  this  load  the  animals  could  travel 'from 
three  to  three  and  one-quarter  miles  an  hour, 
and  occasionally  amble  at  a  pace  of  five  miles. 
Not  a  pound  of  fodder  was  carried,  as  the  desert 
flora  sufficed.  The  water,  also,  was  intended 
only  for  the  men,  for  the  camel  can  go  five 
days  without  water  in  summer,  and  Gautier  knew 
that  if  he  found  green  })lants  as  he  went  along 
his  animals  would  not  be  greatly  distressed  i 
they  had  no  water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

Gautier  says  that  his  journey  from  Algeria  to 
the  Sudan  was  by  no  means  difficult,  and  Uiat 
with  the  use  of  fust  camels  the  Sahara  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Sudan.  A 11  tlu)  work  of  the  French  for  the 
past  three  yi^ars  has  tended  to  prove  the  troth 
of  this  statement.  The  mere  crossing  of  the 
Sahara  is  to  ■  day  not  a  notable  achievement. 
Gautier's  journey  is  attracting  great  attention 
simply  because  he  made  most  unexpected  dis- 
coveries in  au  unknown  region  and  performed 
the  unheard-of  feat  of  crossing  the  desert  with 
only  two  men. 

The  most  trying  and  difficult  part  of  the  roQte 
was  that  across  the  sandy  Tanesrnft  district,  about 
three  hundred  miles,  but  even  here  the  d' 
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of  tiie  journey  were  mitigated  by  the  wells 
izizi  and  TiraiBao. 

lutier  found,  also,  tliat  tlie  Sahara,  viewed 
desert,  is  much  less  extensive  than  has 
rally  been  believed.  Marching  across  the 
ir  plateau,  which  stands  about  half  a  mile 
e  sea  level,  he  was  surprised  to  find  many 
e  wadys  bordered  by  grass,  and  grassy  ex- 
es in  the  valleys,  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
tation  over  the  flat  parts  of  the  plateau.   lie 

that  this  great  highland  can  by  no  means 
iewed  as  a  waste. 

is  astoniabment  was  still  greater,  however, 
ler  south,  where  he  entered,  one  day,  a 
>Q  covered  with  considerable  grass,  which 
ound  to  extend  in  a  belt  three  hundred  and 
y  miles  wide,  till  it  finally  merges  with  the 
an.  This  appears  to  be  a  great  steppe  re- 
1  that  we  have  not  heard  of  before.  It  has 
Tiiny  season,  with  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
■ain,  every  year.  This  is  a  small  amount,  as 
icnlture  requires  at  least  twenty  inches  of 
ual  rainfall ;  but  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to 
le*  steppe  of  a  large  region  that  was  thought 
be  desert.  The  land  is  covered  with  little 
idgand  grasses,  and  animal  life  is  everywhere 
mdant,  the  explorer  finding  many  varieties 
Mleiope,  and  also  wild  hogs,  giraffes,  lions, 
1  elephants. 

In  studying  the  geological  history  of  this  re- 
n,  Qsntier  found  evidence  that  it  was  once 


rainless  and  was  truly  a  desert,  the  gradual  des- 
iccation advancing  from  the  Sudan.  Then  the 
era  of  permanent  drought  and  complete  desert 
conditions  gradually  came  to  an  end.  To-day 
a  rain  belt  is  creeping  up  from  the  Sudan  and 
is  extending  farther  and  farther  north  into  the 
desert.  This  new  epoch  may  continue  for  hun- 
dreds of  years. 

But  the  most  startling  testimony  which  Gau- 
tier  found  was  absolute  proof  that  long  before 
the  present  age  of  rainfall,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Neolithic  or  later  Stone  Age,  a  very  large 
population  inhabited  this  part  of  the  Sahara. 
He  found  there  graves  scattered  over  the  grassy 
plain  ;  be  found  many  hundreds  of  their  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks,  where  they  had  pictured  ani- 
mal forms  and  other  objects.  He  discovered 
the  Battened  stones  which  they  had  used  for 
grinding  grain.  These  millstones  show  that 
agriculture  was  then  developed  in  that  region, 
and  the  grinding  of  grain  into  flour  indicates 
considerable  advance  of  civilization.  Here  and 
tbere  were  many  arrow-points,  axes  of  polished 
atone,  and  other  implements.  It  was  many  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  that  human  beings  inhabited 
this  region,  but,  as  time  is  reckoned  in  geolog- 
ical epochs,  thousands  of  farmers  were  tilling 
this  part  of  the  Sahara  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  They  were  finally  driven  back  into  the 
Sudan  by  the  increasing  drought,  and  the  world 
forgot  that  this  region  had  ever  been  inhabited 
by  man. 

At  length  Gautier  entered  the  Sudan  and 
pushed  on  to  the  little  settlement  of  Gao,  on  the 
Niger  River.  His  farther  movements  illustrate 
tbe  remarkable  progress  in  the  transportation 
facilities  of  some  parts  of  Africa.  He  took  a 
small  steamer  for  Timbuktu  and  Bammako, 
about  eight  hundred  miles  up  the  river.  There 
be  transferred  to  the  railroad,  on  which  he  trav- 
eled two  days  to  Kayes.  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Senegal  fiiver.  Another  steamer 
took  him  to  the  Atlantic  in  three  days,  and  he 
arrived  in  Paris  in  less  than  six  months  after 
starting  from  the  Tuat  oasis.  He  had  crossed 
the  desert,  traveled  about  sixteen  hundred  miles 
in  the  Sudan,  and  returned  to  France  in  less 
than  half  a  year. 

What  a  contrast  to  tbe  big  French  expedition 
across  the  Sahara  only  seven  years  earlier,  when 
Foureaii,  with  two  hundred  men  and  one  thou- 
sand camels,  was  over  a  year  in  reaching  the 
Sudan,  many  of  his  men  and  animals  succumbing 
to  their  terrible  privations  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Tuaregs  ! 

Gautier  is  now  preparing  for  publication  the 
results  of  hia  remarkable  journey  across  the 
Sahara. 


THE   PAY  OF  OUR  SOLDIERS  AS   AFFECTI 
DESERTION   AND    REENLISTMENT 

BY  CAPTAIN  E.  ANDERSON. 
(Adjutant,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.S.A.) 

[The  following  paper,  written  by  an  army  officer  at  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  service,  has  ■ 
cially  recommended  fur  publication  by  offlcialx  oF  the  War  Department.  Captain  Anderson  is  now  o 
the  Filtlipplnes,  and  it  has  been  lound  impracticable  to  bring  all  the  statistica  in  his  tables  down  to  di 
alterations  would  have  involved  a  rewriting  of  considerable  portions  of  the  article.  It  should  be  tits 
ever,  that  the  latest  official  data  tend  to  strengthen  the  case  as  presented  by  Captain  Anderson.— THE  £ 


THE  subject  of  desertion  from  tlie  regular 
army  has  been  thrasheil  over  in  official 
reports,  and  otherwise  discussed  by  officers, 
Boldiers,  and  civilians  interested  in  the  army, 
since  the  date  of  its  orgaDization,  a  century  ago, 
until  it  is  worn  and  threadbare,  ami  yet  it  is 
plain  that  the  root  of  the  evil  haB  not  yet  been 
struck,  as  desertion  atill  goes  on  at  an  astonish- 
ingly increasing  rate.  The  reports  of  the  in- 
spector-general of  the  army  for  1904  and  1905 
show  the  following  facts  ; 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  tbe  annual 
percentage  of  desertions,  average  strength  cou- 
eidered,  has  increased  with  rapid  strides  and 
somewhat  uniform  ratio  from  4.3  in  1901  to  the 
extraordinary  figure  of  11.07  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  in  which  the  total  of  6,533  desertions 
occurred. 

Among  the  causes  which  are  given  as  leading 
to  desertion  are  the  large  number  of  bad  men 
among  the  recruits,  who  are  unfitted  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  lack  of  a  canteen,  which  drives  men  to  the 
low  groggeriea  and  brothela,  where  many  soldiers' 
troubles  originate  ;  too  much  school  and  books  ; 
the  general  mess  at  some  posts,  and  the  largo 
amount  of  fatigue  work  at  others.  The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  offered  by  the  inspector- 
general  is  a  recommendation  that  the  reward  for 
apprehension  be  increased  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  that  the  punishment  be  made  more  severe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  causes  of  desertion,  and 
there  are  many,  it  is  evident  that  the  preventive 
suggested  will  not  stop  it.  Severe  punishment 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial  in  our  service,  and, 


while  a  powerful  deterrent,  it  cannot  be  ■ 
as  a  success  in  preventing  desertion.  I 
to  the  savage  and  brute  instincts  of  the 
stead  of  to  hia  better  nature.  It  exci 
but  does  not  stimulate  a  zeaMn  the  sold 
feasion  or  contentment  in  his  lot.  Th< 
given  above  are  truly  disturbing,  and  i 
that  other  remedies  should  be  applied  to 
evil,  so  hurtful  to  discipline  and  morale 

WHY    DO   KNLISTED   MKK   DEBEBT  ' 

The  chief  of  staff  reports  that  during 
of  inspection  he  made  personal  inquiry 
ing  tbe  subject  of  desertion  ;  that  in 
the  prisoners  at  the  guard-bouses  failed 
any  special  cause  for  desertion.  There 
a  single  case  in  which  mistreatment  of  i 
was  alleged,  or  that  proper  care  and  i 
was  not  exercised  by  the  military  authc 
control.  He  says  that  the  Government 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  1 
constructsaplendid  barracks,  fitted  with 
ern  appliances  for  health  and  comfort 
no  post  was  the  fatigue  duty  excessi^ 
erally  speaking,  It  was  Ught, — and,  all  i 
soldier  was  getting  everything  that  u: 
laws  could  in  reason  be  asked  ;  that  n> 
fault  exists  not  inherent  in  the  man  hi 
therefore,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  iqilii 
trol  and  correction  ;  that  trial,  convict 
punishment  by  dishonorable  discharge 
finement  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  ol 
deserters  that  are  apprehended  or  a 
themselves  have,  in  his  opinion,  but  e 
fluence  as  a  restraining  force  on  the  ser 
erally.  He  thinks  that  if  the  States  ai 
tories  would  withdraw  the  right  of  dee 
vote  it  would  practically  put  an  end  to  d 

TBE   QUESTION    OT  FAT. 

Now,  certainly  no  one  is  morecompete: 
a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  than 
ent  chief  of  staff,  but  since,  as  he  esys,  t 
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is  not  susceptible  of  military  control  and  correc- 
[ioD  sad  continues  to  go  on  at  an  increasing 
rale,  and  since  severe  punishment  fails  to  pre- 
vent it,  why  not  apply  a  remedy  that  wilt  at 
once  appeal  to  the  better  judginent  of  every  in- 
lelligent  soldier, — i.e.,  provide  a  sufficient  in- 
dnceraent  to  cause  him  to  remain  in  the  service  ? 
Assure  him  of  this,  and  desertion  among  the 
enlisted  men  will  cease  to  lie  the  threatening 
evil  it  13  to-day.  The  predominating  influence 
that  controls  men  in  seeking  positions  is  the 
amount  of  pay  involved  ;  other  considerations 
are  secondary.  Nineteen  men  out  of  every 
twenty  will  ask  this  question  first,— -all  other  in- 
conrenieaces  and  hardships  will  be  cheerfully 
endured,  provided  the  pay  is  right.  Make  the 
P&7  adequate,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  the  right  kind  of  men  to  stick  to  their 
jobs. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
year  1904  it  will  be  noted  that  a  total  of  $74,- 
392,029.34  was  appropriated  for.  the  military 
estiblishment.  Of  this  amount,  only  $9,550,- 
490.05  went  to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  force. 
What  a  trifle  compared  with  the  total  amount 
spent  I  And  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  army  is 
primarily  dependent  upon  that  personnel.  With- 
out intending  to  criticise,  would  not  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service  be  promoted  by  pruning 
elsewhere  and  expending  more  upon  the  man 


is  a  national  problem,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
by  appropriate  laws  of  Congress,  "Why  is  it 
that  the  official  personnel  of  the  army  is  to-day 
unexcelled  in  any  afmy  in  the  world  7  The 
records  show,  generally,  that  officers  perform 
well  any  duty  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  reason  is  that  Congress  has  provided  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  justify  good  men  in  accept- 
ing such  positions  and  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
military  profession.  Why  not  do  the  same  for 
the  enlisted  men  ?  It  is  not  punishment  that  is 
needed  for  them, — it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  labor. 

THE    FAILURE   TO   HESNLIST. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  army  to-day  is 
to  retain  men  in  the  service  who  are  discharged 
with  an'excellent  character.  With  the  present 
short  term  of  enlistment,  the  first  one  is  largely 
spent  in  training  a  recruit  to  be  of  some  use. 
There  are  few  old  soldiers  in  the  ranks  to-day. 
They  do  not  reenlist,  and  the  tone  of  the  service 
is  lowered  thereby.  I  have  tabulated  the  fol- 
lowing data  showing  the  number  of  non- com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  discharged,  reen- 
listed,  deserted,  recruits  joined,  and  retirements 
in  the  several  organizations  of  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry during  the  year  1904.  This  is  taken  to  be 
a  fair  sample  of  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
service  as  they  exist  to-day. 
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Iieliind  the  gun,  who,  as  the  statistics  of  labor 
will  show  by  comparison,  is  so  poorly  paid.  The 
suggestion  of  the  chief  of  stafi  to  withdraw  the 
ff'Bchise  by  law  is  Utopian,  as  it  would  have  to 
-  I*  passed  by  forty-five  legislatures,  and  even 
then  the  remedy  proposed  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned. Besides,  the  army  is  a  national  institu- 
tmn,  &nd  the  federal  government  should  be  amply 
able  to  care  for  all  its  needs  without  having  to 
^  back  upon  the  individual  States  to  cure  what 
erila  may  eziat  herein.     Desertion  in  the  army 


From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  of  178 
men  discharged,  only  31  reenlisted  ;  out  of  47 
non-commissioned  officers  discharged,  only  5  re- 
enlisted.  Compare  the  number  of  recruits  joined 
(280)  to  the  number  (1)  of  men  who  completed 
their  service  of  thirty  years  and  retired  1  Noth- 
ing could  better  illustrate  the  hopeless  view 
taken  of  the  situation  by  the  enlisted  men  them- 
selves than  these  figures.  Over  10  per  cent. 
deserted  !  Moreover,  the  personnel  of  the  en- 
listed force  is  so  kaleidoscopic  in  its  character 
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that  tiie  constant  task  of  breaking  in  so  large  a 
number  of  recruits  is  diaheaTteniug  in  the  ex- 
treme to  tLe  troop  officers,  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  discipline 
and  efficiency  that  should  characterize  the  regu- 
lar service. 

In  talking  with  many  enlisted  men  concerning 
the  reasons  for  not  reenliating  I  find  the  con- 
trolling factor  is  that  the  inducements  are  not 
BuflBcient, — the  pay  is  too  small  for  good  men  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  service.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  men  to  give  up  their  time  a 
labor  without  fair  compensation.  In  going  o^ 
the  payrolls  for  the  troops  of  the  Seventh  Ci 
airy  stationed  at  Port  Myer,  for  tlie  month  ol 
December,  1904,  I  find  that  there  were  12 
of  the  band,  48  men  of  Troop  A,  47  me 
Troop  B,  37  men  of  Troop  C,  and  39  me 
Troop  D,  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  did  not  draw 
one  cent  of  pay,  being  indebted  to  the  United 
States,  principally  for  clothing.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  men.  The  soldier 
should  not  be  required  to  use  the  small  salary 
he  receives  to  pay  for  his  clothing.  Such  a  con. 
dition,  while  somewhat  unuana!,  shows  that  tlie 
clothing  allowance  is  inadequate,  and  should  be 
increased  to  meet  at  least  tlie  actual  necessities 
of  the  soldier  in  providing  his  various  uniforms. 
I'here  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  excellent  men 
to  fill  the  positions  of  the  post  non-commissioned 
staff.  There  are  practically  no  desertions  there, 
and  it  is  rare  for  one  not  to  reenlist,  because 
the  pay  is  more  satisfactory.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant, or  more  bo,  to  have  seasoned,  good  men 
for  the  line  as  for  the  staff,  since  in  a  campaign 
the  issue  will  be  decided  by  the  men  on  the 
fighting  line,  and  not  by  those  doing  staS  duty 
in  the  rear. 

Certainly,  few  men  are  more  important  to  the 
efficiency  of  tlie  army  than  the  first  sergeants. 
Their  duties  are  arduous,  their  responsibilities 
are  great,  and  their  actions  most  influential  upon 
discipline.  At  present,  many  of  tliem  do  not 
reenlist,  but  seek  to  bettor  their  condition  else- 
where. Tliia  should  not  be.  I'he  inducement 
should  by  all  means  be  made  to  retain  them 
where  they  are  by  proper  pay  and  emoluments. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  a  lesser  degree  of  other 
company  non-commissioned  officers.  The  pay 
should  be  such  tliat  it  will  he  to  their  interpst 


"While  the  pay  of  labor  of  every  kind  and 
grade  has  been  steadily  rising  in  this  country, 
that  of  the  soldier  remains  practically  the  same 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.     I  have  taken  the 


following  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bu 
Labor,  1 904  : 


Skilled  labor  of  all  kindi 
as  shown  by  the  same  bulletin. 


Per  day  without 
board,  ItnO. 

■■•bSX 

Black  mlths 

is.«a 

■1 

pfumb^'™^™" 

The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  is  i 
month,  or  43J  cents  per  day.  By  add; 
average  allowance  of  15  cents  per  day  fo 
icg  and  1 8  cents  for  the  ration  we  have  t' 
of  7(>^  cents  per  day,  which  is  less  tb 
class  of  labor  quoted.  Even  a  general  '. 
without  special  skill  of  any  kind,  comma 
average  wage  of  $1.36  per  day,  and  the  o 
farm  laborer  92  cents  for  poor  mont 
$1.53  during  harvest-time.  The  lowest 
paid  to  any  class  of  labor  in  the  United 
BO  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  from  the  stati 
the  Department  of  Labor,  is  that  paid 
plantation  negro  laborers  in  (he  cane  fi 
Louisiana,  for  the  years  1889  to  19 
average  wages  paid  to  them  at  Calam 
were  as  follows  ; 

CultlvaMng  Beason— men,  wIthoDt  board 10.1 

(jHndlng  season— men,  without  board U 

Heneral  average IS. 

PLANTATION    NEOBOES    BETTER    PAID    TI 
Ol'R    SOLDIERS. 

The  laborers  are  furnished  with  houB 
dens,  and  given  other  privileges,  beside: 
allowed  Saturday  afternoons  off  two  o 
times  per  month.  From  this  it  will  be  bi 
the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class  of  neg 
in  the  country  is  better  paid  than  the 
soldier  in  the  army.  The  nogro  requin 
clothing,  whereas  the  soldier  must  alwayi 
ceutly  dressed.  The  negro  gets  his  Sator 
Sunday  holidays,  whereas  the  soldier  is  ■ 
at  all  times,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
dition,  the  soldier  is  at  all  times  subject  ti 
which  may  cause  him  to  give  up  his  life 


WHAT    WOCLD   BB   FAIR   PAT    FOE  THE 

I  have  arranged  below  a  Uble  of  pay  which 
is  only  a  moderate  increase  over  the  present 
Echedule,  and  wliich  appears  to  me  reasonable 
and  just,  in  order  to  place  the  compensation  of 
the  soldier  on  a  somewhat  fair  basis  as  compared 
with  the  status  of  labor  in  civil  life. 
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eiecatioD.  This  shotild  be  worth  something  to 
him,  as  insurance  companies  recognize  this  risk 
bycharging  him  extra  premiums.  It  is  true  the 
Government  provides  for  the  retirement  of  the 
BoWier,  after  thirty  years'  service,  with  three- 
fourths  of  his  pay  on  the  active  list,  a  privilege 
which  tbe  ordinary  laborer  does  not  enjoy,  but 
ihe  percentage  of  men  who  avail  thoniselves  of 
Ihis  benefit  is  so  small,  under  present  conditions, 
aDd  the  reward  ao  distant  and  remote,  that  it 
does  not  figure  largely  in  the  actual  computation 
of  Ihe  soldier's  pay.  Even  hospital  accommoda- 
tions and  medicines,  which  are  furnished  to  tbe 
soldier  free,  are  now  being  provided  by  many  of 
the  large  industrial  corporations  without  charge 
W  their  employees.  Medical  attention  is  pro- 
lideii  by  many  for  the  sick,  schools  maintained 
lor  the  young,  comfortable  quarters  constructed 
(or  living  purposes,  hours  of  labor  reduced,  and 
Mlier  inducements  offered  which  make  the  lot  of 
ihe  laborer  far  more  easy  and  attractive  than 
ever  before.  But  the  pay  of  the  sohiier  remains 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
i'his  prosperous  period  in  our  country's  history 
u  yet  makes  no  corresponding  betterment  in 
the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  be  is  the  only  one  who 
liu  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  The 
pay  of  the  private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  of  the 
line  is  the  same  as  that  fixed  by  Congress  July  1, 
1871.  "What  wonder  that  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer* or  privates  who  are  discharged  with  an  ex- 
cellent character  do  not  reenlist,  when  they  can 
find  other  employment  at  higher  wages,  witli 
fewer  restrictions  and  more  attractive  induce- 
meots? 


Battalton  sergwint-niBjar,  en(cineers "] 

Ssrateant,  flrat  color,  signal  corps I 

KegimentiilsergeBnl-inaJor,  cavalry  and  lnf»ntry    " 

Senior  Bargeant-major,  artillery I 

Battalion  wrgeanl-raajor,  Infantry | 

Squadron  sarReant-nia] or,  cavalry 

Junior  eergBant-maJor.  artillery | 

Regimental  color  Bergoant,  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  ■  ■ 
Reglniental   commissary  sergeant,  cavalry  anci 

Infantry 

Battalion  quartermasWr-eergeant,  engineers ' 


Qoartennaster-sergBant,  engii 

Sergeant,  cavalry.  IntaDtry.  hospital  corps,  and 

Cook,  cavalry.  Infantry,  artillery,  engineer  and 
signal 


li,  cavalry.  Infantry,  artillery,  engineer. 
..„.jt^,  andlioapltalcr-- 
Mechanic,  coast  artillery. 


Farrier,  'blacksmith,  and  b 


id  lioapltal  corps. 

..  Bstarilllery 

fleld  artillery  and  Infantry, 

mer,   •-'--' '--     ---■   -----    - 

artiilL. 

Wagoner,  cavalry 

Trnmpeter,  eavalr> i 

Maslclan,  artillery,  infantry,  and  engineer  cor[«  [ 

Private,   cavalry,    infantry,   artillery,  engineer.  [ 

ordnance,  and  signal  corps | 


A    CHEERLESS    TBOSPECT. 

The  rate  of  pay  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  pit- 
ifol.  That  a  young,  strong  man  of  good  char- 
acter will  devote  his  life  to  Buch  a  poor  prospect, 
in  a  country  so  prosperous  as  ours,  is  not  to  be 
eipecled.  The  outlook  for  him  is  one  of  poverty, 
deprivation,  and  want.  If  he  is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  and  has  a  wife  and  family,  he  sees 
nothing  ahead  but  penury  and  hardship  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him.  He  may 
have  served  his  country  for  years  faithfully  in 
ir  and  in  peace,  but  his  reward  is  a  poor  and 
disheartened  old  age.  Even  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  there  is  nothing  else  in  sight  for  him. 
The  laboring  man  will  go  on  strike  and  demand 
fedress  for  his  grievances  ;  the  soldier  has  no 
anch  means  of  making  his  dissatisfaction  heard, 
and  simply  deserts.  An  appeal  to  Congress  by 
tteolBcers  over  him  is  his  only  hope.  Even  if 
the  amount  of  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  were 
doabled,  it  would  seem  small  for  this  important 
part  of  the  military  establishment. 


Orderly  sergeant,  commlsiiary  sergeant,  quarter- ) 
Electrician-sergeant  coast  artillery I 


Second  year.  II  per  month:  third  year. |2 per  month:  fourth 

Eiar.  K  per  month ;  flfth  year.  H  per  month :  sixth  year, 
per  month.    On  reBnllBtment  tharaatter.  IB  per  month. 
Total  amount  required   to  pay  above  rates,  per  annam, 
ni.81 4.132. 


The  pay,  according  to  the  above  schedule, 
would  require  an  extra  appropriation  of  only 
t5,264,'-!41.55  per  annum  over  that  now  paid  to 
enlisted  men,  and  its  effect  upon  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  enormous. 
A  government  as  rich  as  ours  can  well  aSord  to 
be  at  least  fair  to  its  soldiers,  who  have  always 
been  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  have  aided 
so  materially  in  its  development  and  prosperity. 
Their  pay  should  at  least  be  raised  above  that 
of  the  ignorant  laborer  of  the  cane*brakeB. 

BUPEKIOB  PAY  OF  THE  CANAniAN   MOUNTED  POLICE. 

The  organization  and  conditions  of  service  of 
the  Canadian  Northwest  Police  very  closely  as- 
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similate  those  of  the  United  States  Army.  They 
serve  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  are  not  so  well 
cared  for  in  many  respects  as  our  troops,  but 
the  pay  is  greater.  The  following  data  were 
furnished  me  by  the  commissioner  of  police, 
Regina,  Canada  : 


Ck>nsUble. 

Pay. 

Good  condnc 

pay 

Total. 

First  year's  service 

tO,50 

1 

Second  year's  service 
Third  year's  service. 
Fourth  year's  service 
Fifth  year's  service.. 

1 

On  reEDEi^ement. 

1 

Extra  pay  is  allowed  to  a  limited  number  of 
blacksmitlis,  carpenters,  and  other  artisans. 
The  period  of  enlistment  is  five  years. 


It  further  appears  that  tlie  average  pe 
age  of  desertions  for  the  four  years  cited, 
1895,  1900,  and  1904,  was  1.9  per  cent.  ( 
total  strength,  and  that  76  per  cent,  of  a 
charged  reenlisted.  An  average  of  7  per 
have  deserted  from  the  United  States  . 
during  the  past  four  years,  and  an  avert 
17  per  cent,  of  those  discharged  have  reenl 

The  conditions  affecting  the  discipline 
morale,  apparently  so  widely  different,  ju 
from  the  results,  may  be  aummed  up  in  the 
"pay."  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  j 
it  is  said,  receives  from  t'25.50  to  #60  per  n 
and  a  private  from  |15  to  $22. .'iO,  in  ad 
to  clothing  and  rations.  Certainly,  the  t 
States  is  as  well  able  to  pay  its  soldie 
is  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


AN    ENGLISH    PROTECTIONIST   ON    BRITISH 
"FREE   TRADE." 

BY  ALFRED  MOSELY. 
(Member  of  the  Chamberlain  Tarlfl  Commlasion.) 

[The  overwhelming  nature  of  the  Liberal  victory  in  the  British  general  elections  haa  served  to  obeci 
the  time  being  the  agitation  among  English  industrteH  lor  taritf-revisioit.  Our  reiulerfl  will  be  interested 
tollowing  brief  statement  prepared  shortlf  before  the  general  elections  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mowly,  an  Bnglishmt 
has  devoted  much  stud;  te  industrial  conditions  in  his  own  and  other  latids,  and  has  followed,  especially,  t 
lory  of  the  American  tariff  in  its  relation  to  periods  of  trade  expansion  and  depression.— The  Editor.] 


IT  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity  to  speak  of  Eng- 
land as  a  free-trade  country.  The  great 
difference  between  our  two  systems  is  that,  while 
the  United  States  seeks  to  safeguard  her  manu- 
facturers by  imposing  duties  on  what  she  can 
produce  at  home,  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  taxed  largely*what  she  draws  from  abroad, 
while  she  has  left  her  own  ports  free  to  the  sur- 
plus products  of  other  nations,  with  the  result 
that  England  has  suffered  as  the  dumping- 
ground  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  world. 
jAud  it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  while  free-trade 
JEngland  pays.jier  cajjila  of  the  population,  some 
$4.50  per  head,  the  United  States,  the  so-called 
protected  country,  pays  only  $;i.45.  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain's great  object  is  to  rectify  this  anomaly 
and  to  change  the  tarilf,  by  taking  duties  off 
some  articles  and  placing  them  on  others,  so 
that  our  manufacturers  may,  if  possible,  have 
a  market  that  is  to  some  extent  safeguarded 
from  an  unnatural  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
matter  of  dumping.  In  no  case,  under  existing 
conditions,  will  the  average  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured goods  exceed  10  per  cent., — and  by  this  I 
mean,  not  an  all  around  10  per  cent.,  but  a  very 
small  duty  (or,  perhaps,  nooe  at  ftU),  on  certain 


articles,  while  the  duty  may  rise  to  10  per 
on  certain  manufactures  where  England  ii 
Ject  to  unfair  competition.  Raw  materii 
course,  will  enter  free.  But,  to  sum  u 
whole  situation,  the  truth  is  there  is  no  fi 
in  anything  in  this  world.  Free  trade 
have  been  good  for  England  in  the  past,  bul 
the  Cobden  theory  was  put  into  practice  i 
tions  in  England  have  entirely  changed, 
who  were  formerly  our  best  customers  ar- 
our  greatest  competitors,  and  Mr,  Col 
dream  that  if  England  demonstrated  tha 
trade  was  beneficial  the  rest  of  the  world  ' 
follow  suit  has  not  eventuated.  As  a  mat 
fact,  the  rest  of  the  world,  instead  of  le 
more  and  more  to  free  trade,  has  gone  en 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  has  gradual 
come  more  and  more  protectionist,  until 
land  now  finds  herself  isolated  and  surroi 
by  a  tariff  wall  throughout  the  world 
steadily  increases  rather  than  diminishet 
the  various  nations  (especially  Continental 
free  access  to  our  market  while  denying 
our  own  manufacturers. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  business  n 
England  who  h&ve  accepted  }(r.  Chambe: 
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pToposalB  from  ftn  unpartisan  standpoint,  en- 
tirely free  from  politics,  are  very  largely  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for  England  to 

oTerhaul  her  affairs  and  bring  her  tariff  up  to 
Jute,  By  this  I  mean,  of  course,  a.  scientific 
tariff,  not  a  blind  ad  valorem.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  movement,  politicB  has  entered 
into  this  great  question,  as  it  does  into  all  ques- 
tions in  England,  and  instead  of  business  men 
ukJDg  themselves  whether  the  tariff  would  be 
good  or  not  for  the  country,  they  are  arrang- 
ing themselves  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
lately  on  political  lines.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
lormne  for  the  movement,  as,  although  it  can- 
not retard  in  the  long  run  the  success  of  Mr. 
Uhtmberlain's  proposals,  it  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  time  being  and  puts  a  large  strain  upon  his 
sapporters  to  educate  those  who  are  now  oppos- 
in;^  it  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained. 

Many  industries,  however,  are  strongly  in 
faror  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  For  in- 
stance, iron  and  steel,  which  has  just  published 
ita  report,  shows  that  something  like  85  per  cent, 
ol  the  producers  of  this  commodity  are  in  favor 
of  a  modification  of  our  present  system,  and  as 
the  various  industries'  reports  are  published, 
horn  time  to  time,  I  have  little  doubt  that  some- 
Hat  similar  results  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  tariff  commission.  This,  how- 
fver,  does  not  apply  to  all  industries.  For  in- 
stance, the  cotton  trade  lias,  so  far,  not  been 
attacked  seriously,  and  the  manufacturers  at 
present  do  not  feel  the  necesaity  for  any  serious 
reTision  ;  but  the  report  publislied  by  the  textile 
section  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League  shows  that 
the  future  is  full  of  peril  and  that  aooner  or 
later  the  textile  industries  will  begin  to  feel  the 
preaaure  from  without. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always  held  that  time, — 
and  considerable  time, — must  be  given  to  the 
movement,  inasmuch  as  the  English  nation  as  a 
whole  is  extremely  conservative,  slow  to  make 
any  radical  change,  and,  of  course,  the  masses 
have  yet  to  be  educated  and  shown  that  their 
tme  interests  lie,  not  only  in  protecting  labor, 
vhich  alone  may  be  harmful,  but  in  order  to 
make  their  movement  a  success  they  must  be 
prepared  to  safeguard  the  product  of  labor.  So 
JifEnilt  a  programme  as  bringing  home  to  the 
niMaes  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  tariff  in  the 
general  interests  of  humanity  is  a  problem  which 
"ill  tax  the  energies  of  a  large  number  of  gentle- 
<nea  who  have  associated  themselves  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  movements  to  the  utmost,  but  one 
and  all  are  sangaine  of  ultimate  victory  and 
"•litt  that  victory  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
ihroogb  the  medjam  ^f  ediicftt>)<>a  ftnd  patient 


spadework.  How  )t>ng  this  will  take  to  accom- 
plish no  one  but  a  prophet  dare  give  an  estimate, 
but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  may  be  for- 
given if  I  make  a  prophecy,  and  that  is,  that, 
come  what  may,  the  question  now  before  the  pub- 
lic will  be  fought  out  and  made  the  central  plank 
in  the  programme  of  the  Conservative  party,  and 
that  they  will  be  prepared  to  fight  on  until  suc- 
cess crowns  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  is  indeed  a  magnifi- 
cent leader, — full  of  energy,  resource,  lighting 
capabilities,  and  organizing  power, — and  holds 
the  imagination  of  the  people  through  bis  strong 
personality  as  few  statesmen  of  modern  times 
have  succeeded  in  doing.  His  health  is  excel- 
lent, his  energy  without  limit,  and  his  belief  in 
his  work  uni>ounding ;  and,  although  he  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  barring  unfore- 
seen circumstances  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
will  carry  his  programme  to  victory  within  a 
reasonable  period,  and.  with  such  vitality  as  he 
possesses,  it  may  come  sooner  than  some  imagine. 

Of  course,  our  colonies  have  been  foremost  in 
welcoming  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  and 
offering  him  both  sympathy  and  aid.  In  Can- 
ada, his  views  are  completely  understood,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  thinking  population  are  backing 
him  and  will  be  prepared  to  help  him  in  his 
endeavors  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  empire. 
South  Africa  is  also  heart  and  soul  with  him,  as 
has  been  expressed  by  the  premier  of  Cape 
Colony  over  and  over  again,  while  Now  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  offering  him  every  encourage- 
ment. Next  year  the  colonial  premiere  meet  in 
London,  and  then,  no  doubt,  substantial  prog- 
ress will  be  made  toward  the  realization  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideals.  In  the  meantime,  those 
who  associate  themselves  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
remain  confident  and  hopeful,  and,  so  far  as  one 
can  see,  such  proposals  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  de- 
sires the  empire  to  adopt  are  in  no  way  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States,  and  should,  in 
many  respects,  tend  to  increase  the  understand- 
ing and  business  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  give  them  a  basis  on  which  to 
deal, — which  is  Mr.  Balfour's  aim  and  object. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  reconsidering  its 
position,  and  with  so  vast  a  change  facing  the 
public  we  must  be  content  to  wait  and  progress 
by  slow  degrees.  A  hasty  movement  in  any 
direction  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  probably  be 
detrimental  to  the  cause,  but  with  the  thorough 
thrashing  ont  of  the  question  by  the  tariff  com- 
mission who  are  now  investigating  the  subject 
all  parties,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ultimately 
agree  upon  a  common  programme  for  the  better- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at  large. 


SANE  METHODS  OF  REGULATING  IMMIGRATI 


BY  ROBERT   DrC    WARD. 


IT  lias  become  the  habit  to  classify  all  persons 
who  speak  or  write  on  the  immigration 
problem  as  "  Restrictionists  "  or  '■  Anti-Reatric- 
tioniats."  WImever  urges  a  bi'ttur  enforcement 
of  existing  InwB  or  sujfgests  any  amendments  to 
these  laws  is  a  Kestrictionist.  Wlioever  em- 
phasizes the  benefits  of  immigration  or  opposes 
further  legislation  is  an  anti-Rcstrictionist.  The 
dividing  Ime  between  these  two  groups  is,  ap- 
l>arently,  sharply  defined. 

This  is  moat  unfortunate  from  every  point  of 
view.  Peraons  wlio  differ  but  slightly  in  their 
opinions  seem  wholly  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other. This  leads  to  unnecessarily  and  deplorably 
heated  debates.  It  leads  to' the  calling  of  hard, 
unjust,  .and  misleading  names.  Restrictionists 
are  called  Know-nothings,  and  all  who  oppose 
further  radical  legislation  are  apt  to  be  spoken 
of  as  being  selfishly  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor,  or  as  making  a  profit  out  of 
steerage- passage  receipts,  it  gives  the  general 
public  the  impression  that  the  students  of  this 
great  immigration  problem,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, are  hopelessly  at  loggerheads.  Legis- 
lators or  individual  citizens,  therefore,  conclude 
that  until  they  see  less  diversity  of  opinion  on 
the  part-of  experts  they  need  not  make  up  their 
minds  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Immigration  Restriction  League  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
Reatrictionists.  Yet  we  read  at  the  iiead  of  its 
publications  that  this  body  "was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  and  regulating  alien  im- 
migration into  the  United  States,"  and  at  the  end 
of  all  its  publications  :  "The  league  is  strictly 
non-partisan  and  no n -sectarian.  ...  It  advo- 
cates a  stricter  regulation  of  immigration,  but 
not  tho  exclusion  of  any  immigrants  whose  char- 
acter and  standards  fit  them  to  become  citizens." 
Thus  hedged  in,  before  and  beliind,  with  officers 
who  are  well  known  as  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizens,  it  is  clear  that  the  league  cannot  be 
hopelessly  narrow,  and  that  wholesale  condemna- 
tion and  abuse  of  its  work  is  neither  just,  nor 
true,  nor  generous. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University,  stands  in  tlie  front  rank  ot  the 
so-called  anti-Restrictionists.  One  of  our  very 
foremost  citizens,  his  words  always  carry  great 
weight.  And  President  Eliot  has  said  emphat- 
ically :  "  I  am  DO  kind  of  a  restriction ist,  either 


in  education,  religion,  or  immigratioa 
nomic  Club,  Boston,  December  15,  1905 
I'resident  Eliot  is  not  unpatriotic  ;  nor  t 
one  maintain  that  he  is  personally  bene 
any  way  by  cheap  labor. 

"  SELECTION  "    VERSUS    "  BtSTBICTIOM 

Are  the  views  which  are  Held  by  the  s 
Restrictionists  and  anti  -  Restriction i ate 
wliolly  irreconcilable  ?  Must  speakers  and 
con  tinue  to  be  selected  because  they  are  on  - 
or  the  other?  Must  tho  decision  which  t 
lie  and  which  Congress  is  to  make  be  detc 
Ijy  the  relative  numbers  on  the  two  sides 
from  it.  The  difierences  are  more  appare 
leal.  The  authorities  on  both  sides  art 
in  accord  on  many  points  which  are  of  ^ 
portance  in  settling  this  question.  Th< 
try  to  promote  diEEerences  of  opinion  ;  t 
speaker  against  speaker  ;  who  abuse  tt 
]>onents  and  attribute  to  them  narrow  t 
wortliy  motives,  are  not  helping  their  coi 

It  should  b&  the  earnest  endeavor  of  a 
who  have  looked  into  this  question  at  a 
what  they  can  to  emphasize  the  many  th 
which  some  agreement  has  been  reached, 
stop  exaggerating  the  few  things  on  whi 
est  differences  of  opinion  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  exist.  It  should  be  poin 
that  Restrictionist  is  hardly  the  right  ni 
the  majority  of  those  who  believe  in  furt 
migration  legislation.  There  are  compa: 
few  who  wish  to  reduce  to  a  large  ext 
number  of  our  immigrants  by  imposiof; 
high  head-tax,  or  by  limiting  (be  numb 
shall  be  allowed  to  come  in  any  single  i 
by  suspending  immigration  entirely  for  a 
of  years.  Such  persons  may  properly  "b 
Restrictionists.  The  vast  majority  of  pei 
this  country  want  some  changes  in  onr  ( 
laws  to  make  them  more  effective,  and  8( 
ditions  to  the  excluded  classes.  All  bc 
sons  are  in  favor  of  selection  or  TBg 
rather  than  restriction,  and  hence  might 
be  called  Selectionists.  When  thus  name< 
are  very  tew  of  our  citizens  who  do  not 
in  this  latter  group.  Most  of  the  demi 
further  legislation  is  distinctly  along  m 
rather  than  restrictive,  lines.  Even  the 
talked-of  illiteracy  test,  which  has  calle 
violent  opposition  at  the  hands   ot  ti 
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iiestrictioniets,  would  probably  not  permanently 
cut  down  the  numbers  of  our  immigrants  to  any 
very  considerable  degree. 

THE    UERITS  OF    EXIBT1NO    LAWB. 

It  Ib  the  purpose  of  tlie  writer  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  points  on  which  the  Restric- 
tionists  and  the  anti-Reatrictionists  can  come 
together,  and  indeed  have  come  together.  In 
Skgreeing  on  these  measures  both  groups  have 
become  SelectionistB  ;  both  believe  in  a  further 
regulation  of  immigration  ;  both  unite  in  asking 
Congress  for  specific  legislation. 

1.  The  present  laws  are  good,  and  should  be 
ilrkili/  enforced.  These  laws,  as  a  whole,  un- 
Uncstionably  commend  themselves  to  all  our  peo' 
j)le.  Our  immigration  legislation  lias  been  the 
slow  growth  of  years  of  study  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  Congressional  committeea,  and  of 
government  officials.  It  has  not  grown  up  in  a 
night.  Every  step  has  been  opposed  by  steani' 
ship,  railroad,  and  selfish  capitalistic  interests, 
and  represents  a  compromise  between  all  kinds 
of  extreme  views.  AH  agree  that  our  laws  are 
vise  in  excluding  such  classes  as  idiots,  insane 
pereons,  epileptics,  panpers,  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  pablic  charge,  professional  beggars,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  danger. 
ouB  contagions  disease,  persouB  who  have  been 
convicted  of  &  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
mMuor  involving  moral  turpitude,  polygamists, 
■nircbists,  and  prostitutes. 

Objections  to  existing  laws  are  occasionally 
nude  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
\tvi.  A  college  president  recently  opposed  the 
contract- labor  feature  of  our  present  law  on  the 
gronnd  that  Louis  Agassiz  could  not  have  come 
tothia  country  under  its  provisions.  This  gentle- 
min  was  evidently  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
coDlract  labor  law  does  not  apply  to  "  professors 
For  colleges  or  seminaries;  "  to  actors  anil  art- 
ui«;  to  lecturers,  singers,  ministers;  to  per- 
sons bidonging  to  any  learned  profession  ;  to 
pTwna  employed  as  personal  or  domestic  ser- 
^inU.  There  doubtless  are  some  objections  to 
the  contract  labor  law  as  i'  now  stands.  It  was 
designed  to  remedy  a  great  evil,  and  it  did 
ranch  to  remedy  that  evil.  In  some  cases  it  has 
'oried  hardship.  But  in  the  main,  with  the 
flitting  exceptions,  it  is  not  as  objectionable  a 
cltoBe  as  some  people  imagine.  For  example, 
it  distinctly  Allows,  contrary  to  the  general  im- 
pnuion,  the  importation  of  skilled  labor  "if  la- 
hot  o{  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  found  in 
thiicoMtry." 

^ing  a^«ed  as  to  the  necessity  of  excluding 
aliens  rofferiog  with  loathsome  and  dangerous 
caiit4gious  dla'-ases,  we  must  also  agree  that  the 


.  law  of  March  3,  1903.  is  right  in  fining  a  steam- 
ship company  tlOO  for  bringing  over  an  alien 
afflicted  with  such  a  disease  when  "the  exist- 
ence of  such  disease  might  have  been  detected 
by  means  of  a  competent  medical  exaniination" 
at  the  time  of  embarkation.  To  make  the  steam- 
ship companies  exercise  suitable  care  in  sucli 
matters  is  fair,  not  only  to  tlie  diseased  alien 
himself,  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  sent 
back,  but  also  to  the  other  passengers  on  tlie 
ship,  who  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  contracting  the  disease  iluring  the  voyage. 

HEAVIER    FINES   ON   THE    STEAMSHIP   COMPANIES. 

2.  A  S500  fine  on  steamship  eompatiies/or  bring- 
ing diseased  immigrants.  Commissi  oner.  General 
of  Immigration  Sargent,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, recommends  that  the  fine  in  such  cases  be 
increased  from  $100  to  $500.  With  this  recom- 
mendation all  disinterested  persons  must  surely 
agree.  The  steamship  companies,  through  their 
representatives,  have  assured  us,  time  ami  again, 
of  their  anxiety  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  act  in 
accordance  with  our  laws,  but  the  added  ex- 
perience of  each  year  emphasizes  more  clearly 
the  fact  that  l/iey  obey  our  laws  only  when  they  are 
obliged  to.  Large  numbers  of  diseased  aliens  are 
still  brought  here,  in  spite  of  tlie  $100  fine.  The 
proposed  increase  from  $100  to  $r>00  is  simply 
an  extension  of  a  principle  in  existing  law  which 
has  worked  well.  A  larger  fine  would  certainly 
make  the  steamship  companies  still  more  careful, 
and  would  therefore  save  larger  numbers  of  dis- 
eased aliens  the  unnecessary  voyage  to  the  United 
States  and  the  disappointment  and  discomfort  of 
being  obliged  to  return. 

3.  A  fine  on  steamship  companies  for  each  alien 
rejected  by  \is  for  any  cause  which  an  examination 
before  sailing  could  have  detected.  One  of  the 
distressing  results  of  our  present  system  is  the 
large  number  of  aliens  who  are  denied  admission 
after  they  have  made  the  journey  across  the 
ocean.  Commissioner-General  Sargent  has  re- 
cently spoken  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  of  the 
injustice  and  the  wrong  done  these  unfortunates 
in  permitting  them  to  make  the  journey,  and  has 
well  said  :  "It  is  right  that  they  should  be  de- 
nied admission  ;  wrong  that  they  ever  should 
have  started  from  home."  The  Immigration 
Conference  at  New  York  liit  upon  an  excellent 
method  of  reducing  the  number  of  these  de- 
bari-ed  aliens  when  it  recommended  that  a  fine 
of  $100  be  imposed  on  the  steamship  companies 
for  each  immigrant  whom  our  inspectors  reject 
for  any  cause  under  existing  law.  This  sug- 
gestion follows  the  present  practice  regarding 
diseased  aliens,  just  noted.  It  throws  the  re- 
sponeibility  exactly  where  it  belongs. — upon  the 
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liip  companiea.      As  I'rosiili-nt  Hoosi'vi'lt 

liil  in  liis  last  inessaji*'  to  ('onjjrpsa  :  ■  '•  Tlip 

Berioua  obstaclo  wo  liave  tn  encounter  in 

(lort  to  wnir<!  a  proper  i-egnlatkm  of  the 

pratinn  to  tlirsc  sliorrs  arises  from  tlie  dc- 

ined    opposition    of   tlie   foreign  steanisliip 

.,  who  liave  no  inlerest  wliatever  in  tlie  mat- 

iave  to  inci-easi'  t!ie  returns  ou  tlieir  eai)itiil 

.-arrying  masses  of  imniigriiiits  liitlier  in  tlu^ 

?rage  quartei-s  of  tlieir  Bliips."     Tliat  is  tliu 

,'noto  of  till'  wliolu  situation.      If  \vi'  fine  tlie 

aniship  lines  *!(H1.  or  more,   for  eaeii  imnii- 

ant  whom  wi-  rejei.-t,  for  cansea  'listinctly  tie 

led  in  our  pivseut  laws,  we  shiill  jjo  far  toward 

ircing  these  conipanieB,   to  whom  we  owe  no 

ivors  of  any  sort  whuiever,  to  refuse  tliousands 

.f  iinilesirahle  or  <io,il.tful  aliens,  who  will  tliere- 

ore  never  leave  tli.-ir  Immei!.      No   more  lofrical 

ainen.lment  to  our  present  laws  etinl.l  ho  niade. 


1.    Tl"'  f,h:<j,<>,-i-  ,ill;wfd  C'lrl,    .iteiTiigr  p„.ssn,;,n- 

..!,..ffhlhpiiicf<iK--'l.  While  theeondilionsof  steer- 
Ayn'  travel  liave  Iwen  trreatly  improved  dnring  re- 
eent  yeai-s.  there  are  still  evils  of  oviTcrowding. 
ot  non-separation  of  the  se.\ea.  and  of  lack  of  |>rop- 
er  treatment  on  some  steamships  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  modern  civilisation,  and  which  an  en- 
lightened and  a  linniane  people  like  ourselves 
should  not  peniiit.  For  every  reason,  —  hy- 
gienic, humanitarian,  moral, — our  law  regarding 
accommodations  for  steerage  passengers  should 
be  amcnd<>d.  The  facts  have  often  been  set 
forth.  We  permit  the  evils  to  continue.  One 
of  the  ste]«  which  we  can  take  is  to  incntase. 
by  law,  the  minimum  re([uirement  of  cubic  feet 
of  air-Bpaee  |>t'i'  jmssengiT.  By  doing  this  wo 
Khali  prevent  overcrowding,  and  thus  do  away 
with  miwt  of  the  evils  which  under  ju-esent  con- 
ditions av  sure  to  exist.  If  the  allowance  ptT 
person  were  increased  from  the  prestmt  reijUii-e- 
meiit  <'r  1  H)  culiic  feet  to.  say,  200  cubic  feet 
on  the  main  deck,  and  proportionatrlv  on  other 
d.cks,  as  rec.mmended  by  the  Xati'"  "  " 
gi-ation  Conference  at  New  Y(irk,  a  step  in  ad 
vance  would  lie  taken  consist-ent  alike,  with"  lij^j, 
manitarian  motives  and  with  a  proper  s 
on  our  part  concerning  the  ni  '  " 
riving  aliens.  Vor  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress 
heeds  this  most  logical  and  most  humane  request 
we  shall  have  a  regulation  ot  imuiigration  which 
will  commend  itself  to  all  persons  e.xcept  those 
pecuniarily  interested  in  carrying  the  largest  pos- 
sible amount  of  human  freight  or  in  obtaining 
the  largest  possible  numbers  of  cheap  lalKirers. 
In  his  last  message.  President  Roosevelt  said. 
— 'neetion  with  this;  ■■There  should  bo  a 
'  -""sod  on  all  vessels  coming 


I'l  our  ports  as  to  the  number  of  immlgnnui 
in  ratio  to  the  tonnage  which  each  vessel  can 
'■nrry.  This  ratio  should  be  high  enough  to  in^ 
sure  the  coming  hither  of  as  good  a  claas  of 
aliens  as  possible." 

Annixo  TO  TUK  KXCLroEii  classes. 
.-..  VV..-  rxcUvon  ../ Ihc /cebk-mi,,.h;l.  The  Act 
of  March  :!,  I!ll);(,  excludes  -idiots."  Ks|Hsrience 
has  shown  that  there  are  a  good  many  immi' 
grants  who  are  ceitified  by  our  medical  inspuc- 
t-rirs  aw  being  -mentally  deiicient"  or  '■  feeble- 
minded," and  who  should  certainly  be  debarred 
hy  law.  (lur  best  inti;rests  demand  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  idiotic  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  latter  are  as  undcsmible 
additions  to  our  population  as  the  former,  and  it 
is  as  dangerous  to  add  to  the  .American  race  the 
cliililren  of  feeble-minded  parents  as  of  idiotic 
parents.  Kverv  onc!  will  agrM  that  we  should 
esclu'ie  the  ■■  feeble-minded  "  as  well  as  the  idiot. 
No  valid  argument  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of 
any  other  course. 

a.     The    rjriiisiitn    of  jirrxdH.-!    iif  pour  fJif/siylu: 

At  the  pixisent  tiiiio  our  mctlical  inspectors 
record  thousands  of  aliens  as  being  of  such  poor 
pliysiipio  that  their  ability  to  earn  a.  living  is 
thend>y  interfered  with,  yet  most  of  theae  are 
admitted  l.>ecause  there  is  no  speciSc  clause  in 
our  existing  immigration  law  under  which  they 
can  clearly  and  surely  l>e  excluded.  The  phy- 
sique of  an  immigrant  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
higlii'st  importance  for  the  health  and  future  ot 
the  race.  It  is  the  aliens  of  poor  physique  who 
usually  shun  the  country  and  crowd  into  city 
tenements.  ■■  where  they  become  ready  victims 
of  diseases  and  establish  in  these  crowded  quar- 
ters dangerous  foci  for  the  dissemination  of  dis- 
ease.  The  real  danger  to  the  public  health  ftnd 
to  the  future  of  our  stock  lies  in  that  clue  of 
immigrants  whose  physique  is  much  below  Amer- 
ican standards."  Our  best  insurance  against 
race  decadence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  selection 
if  good,  strong,  healtliy  stock.  We  want  none 
'  )U8,  healthy,  and  fit  immi- 
:ant  tUem  sound  in  body  and  in 

mi.  '\\'c-  have  liy  thw  debarred  idiots.  We 
should  by  law  debar  ^lie  feeble-minded.  And 
we  should,  by  all  meafla,  debar  aliens  of  poor 
physique. 

There  can  he  no  obJect^tMi  to  such  an  amend- 
ment to  existing  laws.  A  plivsical  test  is  urged 
by  the  President  in  his  last^nesaage,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  Immigration  Conference 
in  the  resolution  which  called  for  the  exclusion 
of  ''persons  of  enfeebled  vitality,^ whether  sach 
condition  is  due  to  defect,  inheritance,  dieeaa^ 
or  ailvanced  age." 
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UAHIHATION   Ot  lUHiaRAMTS   ABROAD. 

T.  Prelvninary    intpeclion    of   intending    I'mrti 
^T-aitb  before  they  embark.     It  has  long  been  clear 
tlxat  any  inspection  of  arriving  aliens  at  our  own 
fyoilB  mnst,  at  beat,  be  superficial,  hurried,  and 
uxiaatisfactory.     Bills  providing  for    inspection 
&tirosd  hj  our  consuls  have  frequently  been  in- 
troduced into  CongresB.     If  any  feasible  plan 
■to  which  foreign  governments  will  not  object 
can  be  devised  wbereby  intending  immigrants 
t.o  the  United  States  shall  be  examined  before 
the;  embark,  or,  better  still,  before  they  start 
from  their  homes,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  do 
or  do  not  belong  to  the  classes  excluded  by  law, 
everyone  will  favor  each  a  scheme.     "Whether 
this  is  done  by  our  consuls,  or  by  special  agents, 
DT  by  traveling  commissions,  does  not  matter. 
Some  sort  of  preliminary  examination  and  cer- 
tification abroad  would  certainly  operate  to  pre- 
Tcnt  large  numbers  of  aliens  whom  we  have 
by  law  declared  undesirable  from  starting  on 
iheir  voyage.    Such  foreign  inspection  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  bis  message,  and  re- 
ceived the  strong  indorsement  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Conference  at  New  York.     It  is  probable, 
hovever,  that  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission 
from  foreign  governments  we  should  have  to 
mskfl  tariff  concessions.    This  would  involve  long 
deltyg  and  mach  debate.     Meanwhile,  the  best 
Ihing  for  us  to  do  is  obviously  to  force  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  make  an  examination  them- 
•elvea,  and  to  fine  them  for  bringing  aliens  whom 
we  eiclade,  as  considered  under  Paragraph  3. 

CVMHON  GROUND    FOK   IMMIORATION   BEFORHERB. 

In  regard  to  the  general  recommendations 
here  discussed  there  can  be  no  serious  difier- 
•Dce  of  opinion  among  fair-minded  men  and 
women.  Those  who  have  been  considered  Ke- 
strictioniBta  and  those  who  have  been  classed  as 
the  opponents  of  restriction  can  agree  to  work 
together,  without  sacrificing  their  principles,  for 
these  proposed  amendments.  No  one,  unless  his 
jndpient  is  warped  by  his  financial  interest 
ID  the  transportation  lines  or  in  securing  "  cheap 
'■bor,"  can  honestly  and  seriously  oppose  these 
chtnges  in  our  laws.  There  may  be  slight  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  methods  here, 
pr  the  wording  of  a  bill  there,  or  the  relative 
importance  of  the  meunres  proposed,  but  in  the 
juin,  agreement  ii  here  reached.  Restriction- 
iHaind  snti-Reetrictionistsarenot  altogether  on 
■>|ipOBiia  sides  of  this  great  question.  All  are 
helievere  in  some  further  regulation  of  alien  iiu- 
i>iir«i<>n  into  the  United  States.  All  can  work 
tc^tber-  along  the  lines  here  laid  down.  Con- 
flKn  Dsed  not  hesitate  on  the  ground  that  those 


who  have  studied  this  matter,  and  who  are  moat 
vitally  concerned  in  it,  are  altogether  at  logger- 
heads. 

The  National  Immigration  Conference,  held  in 
New  York  City  early  in  December,  was  called  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  It  was  composed 
of  delegates  appointed  by  governors,  and  by 
commercial,  labor,  charitable,  patriotic,  and  re- 
ligious bodies.  By  wholly  unprejudiced  author- 
ities it  has  been  called  ■'  really  representative  of 
the  general  public  attitude  toward  immigration 
questions."  It  represented  all  sorts  of  views  and 
all  kinds  of  interests.  Many  of  the  speakers 
were  themselves  immigrants,  or  the  children  of 
recent  immigrants.  This  conference  unanimously 
recommended  a  (100  fine  on  steamship  compa- 
nies for  every  alien  rejected  for  any  cause  (3>, 
increased  air-space  for  each  passenger  (4),  the 
exclusion  of  the  feeble-minded  (5),  the  exclusion 
of  persons  of  enfeebled  vitality  (6),  and  a  pre- 
liminary inspection  of  intending  immigrants  be- 
fore they  embark  (7). 

OFFICIAL    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  immigration  question,  in  his 
last  annual  message  urged  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties to  compel  steamship  companies  to  observe 
our  laws,  a  principle  which  is  embodied  in  2 
and  3,  and  recommended  limiting  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  relation  to  the  tonnage  (4), 
the  exclusion  of  the  "physically  unfit,  defective, 
or  degenerate  "  (6),  and  the  preliminary  inspec- 
tion before  embarkation  (7). 

Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  F.  P. 
Sargent,  in  hia  last  annual  report,  recommends 
the  (500  fine  for  bringing  diseased  aliens  (2), 
and  also  limiting  the  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  a 
principle  which  is  embodied  in  4. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration  Robert  Watch- 
orn,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  has  atrongly  urged 
the  exclusion  of  feeble-minded  (5)  and  of  phys- 
ically unfit  aliens  (6). 

FormerCommiasionerof  Immigration  "William 
Williams,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  recommend- 
ed in  his  annual  reports,  inmost  emphatic  terms, 
the  exclusion  of  persons  of  poor  physique  (6). 

Thus,  it  is  seen  how  representative  of  the 
most  competent,  the  most  unprejudiced,  and  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities  are  the  suggestiona 
for  further  legislation  which,  have  here  been  dia- 
cuaaed.  We  may  aurely  conclude  that,  if  em- 
bodied into  law,  these  methods  of  further  regu- 
lating alien  immigration  would  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Billa  embodying  all  these 
provisions  are  now  before  Congress. 


TUBERCULOSIS   AMONG   THE    SIOUX    INDIA] 


BV   DELORME  W.    ROBINSON,    M.D. 
(SuperiDt«D<lent  and  ex-nfflclo  secretary  of  tbe  South  Dakotai  State  Board  of  Health.) 


THE  great  Sioux  tribe,  the  most  puissant  of 
tlie  American  aborigines,  is  withering  to 
extinction  with  tuberculosin  at  the  agencies  along 
the  Missouri. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  of  tliese 
people  making  fair  progress  in  civilization  ;  liv- 
ing in  houses  ;  wearing  citizens'  clothing  ;  the 
children  being  educated  ;  the  families  generally 
professing  Christianity  ;  the  able-bodied  engaged 
in  some  form  of  manual  labor,  by  which  they 
earn  the  moans  of  subsistence. 

The  alarming  extent  of  this  dread  infection 
prevailing  among  them  cannot  be  overstated. 
Hardly  aliome  where  it  has  not  found  victims, 
and  hardly  a  borne  where  it  does  not  still  exist  in 
some  form.  The  disi^ase  ia  usually  quick  in  its 
deadly  mission.  A  man,  apparently  healthful, 
leaves  his  work  and  goes  to  his  trader  and  orders 
a  suit  of  grave  clothes.  "  I  have  tbe  sickness," 
he  says.  He  is  measured  for  the  suit,  and  hy 
the  time  it  is  finished  the  buyer  is  often  ready  , 
to  wear  it  through  the  long  sleep.  The  niotlier 
and  the  grown-up  son  or  daughter  are  likely  to 
share  a  similar  fate.  Under  such  conditions,  and 
in  such  environment,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood tbat  an  atmosphere  ot  gloom  and  depres- 
sion abounds,  paralyzing  to  ambition  and  to  fur 
ther  advancement. 

In  the  old  wild  life  the  Sioux  were  a  healthful 
people.  They  were  probably  not  wholly  fi^ee 
from  tuberculosis  in  some  form,  but  if  the  in- 
fection was  present  it  was  not  general.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  reservation  system  among 
the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri,  in  1863,  for  a  period 
of  fifleen  years,  during  which  time  the  wild 
buffalo  had  been  destroyed  and  all  of  the  west- 
ern Hioux  had  been  brought  under  agency  in- 
fluences, tbe  annual  reports  of  tbe  several  agents 
were  optimistic  in  relation  to  the  health  of  their 
people,  constantly  affirming  more  bealtbtul  con- 
ditions as  the  Indians  came  under  civilizing 
influences,  lived  in  better  houses,  and  accepted 
the  attendance  of  tbe  agency  physicians.  The 
first  mention  of  consumption  in  these  reports  is 
in  187S.  In  l.SSO,  one  agency  reports  that  5.2(i 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  I'csulted  from  tubercular 
troubles.  In  IS8I,  consumption  is  generally 
mentioned  ;  and  in  1S.=!4  it  is  said,  "Consump- 
tion has  a  firm  hold  upon  tbem." 

In    1886.  tbe  Indian  Commissioner  began  to 


publish  tabulated  medical  reports.  Fri 
tabulation  for  that  year  we  find  that  amc 
Dakota  Sioux  341  'cases  of  consumptioi 
treated  and  605  cases  of  "  tubercular  ecr 
It  is  probable  that  the  earlier  reports  we 
fined  to  the  pulmonary  type,  since  the 
forms  of  tnbercular  infection  were  not  th 
ognized  as  such.  The  report  ot  1886  j 
larger  proportion  of  tubercular  diseases,  s 
greater  number  as  "tubercular  scrofula" 
dular  tuberculosis).  Doubtless,  most  of 
were  children  below  the  age  ot  puberty 
with  the  over- in  creasing  number  ot  the 
age,  have  since  swelled  the  ranks  in  the 
nary  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  extrem< 
fortunate  that  tlie  publication  of  these  t 
ed  medical  reports  was  not  continued, 
since  1886  the  agents'  reports  have  mo: 
more  teemed  with  fearsome  tales  of  the  r 
of  tbe  scourge.  In  1880,  there  were  in  f 
the  leading  bands  293  births  and  208  < 
Last  year,  in  the  same  bands,  the  deaths  e 
the  births. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  condit 
tables  of  figures,  though  an  experience  < 
eral  years  as  State  health  officer  and  as  ph; 
to  two  Indian  scliools  has  convinced  m 
fully  00  per  cent,  of  the  younger  generatio 
some  form  of  tubercular  infectioD,  and  t 
per  cent,  of  those  above  tbe  age  of  pubertj 
some  form  of  the  disease.  Other  observeri 
the  percentage  much  higher.  Miss  Mary  C 
for  twenty-five  years  missionary  at  Sti 
Rock,  testifies  that  75  i)er  cent,  of  all  dea 
suit  from  tuberculosis.  Thomas  Robertso 
has  lived  fifty  years  with  the  Sissetons  b 
that  50  per  cent,  of  them  die  of  the  disease 
Rev.  Matthias  Scbmitt,  missionary  at  Fine 
says  :  "  We  buried  from  our  congregfttic 
year  1 0  adults  and  1 1  children,  80  per  c 
whom  died  from  tuberculosis.  Whole  U 
die  of  the  terrible  plague." 

One  of  the  striking  instances  in  point 
destruction  of  the  family  of  the  noted  and  \ 
chief,  John  Grass.  In  1892  a  white  fries 
him  and  his  seven  sons  at  a  convocation 
tribe.  These  sons  were  stalwart  fellows,  a 
pai-ently  well.  In  1902,  ten  years  thereafi 
friend  again  met  the  aged  chieftain,  v 
once  recognized  the  white  man.     "  Yon  s 
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boys,"  lifi  said.  "All  gone  ;  all  died  of  the  eick- 
Deu.    1  have  no  child  left." 

What  has  brought  a  strong  and  virile  people 
to  tbis  condition  ?  Almost  every  observer  has 
\  theory.  Among  these  the  more  rational  are : 
The  radical  change  from  the  old  life  in  the  open, 
in  tents  located  where  drainage  was  perfect,  and 
subject  to  almost  daily  removal,  so  that  rarely 
was  there  an  accumulation  of  filth,  to  perma- 
nent, ill- ventilated,  and  ill-kept  houses,  where 
M  abounds  ;  exposure  in  going  upon  winter 
trips ;  passing  from  overheated  houaes  to  sleep 
in  the  open  tepees;  bovine  infection  from  eat- 
ing tubercular  meat  and  refuse  from  about  the 
peison-breeding  government  slaughter-houses  ; 
weakened  constitutions  from  syphilitic  diseases  ; 
contagion  from  the  sputa  of  those  previously  af- 
fected ;  insufficient  and  badly  prepared  food, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ignorant  treatment  of 
the  Indian  medicine  men.  But  it  is  a  condition 
which  exists,  and  it  is  pro&table  to  theorize 
about  the  cause  only  that  the  cause  may  be  re- 
moved, and  to  that  extent  conditions  improved. 
Tlie  condition  is  strikingly  pathetic,  and  appeals 
most  emphatically  to  the  Government  for  its 
amelioration.  Most  justly  do  these  poor  wards 
deserve  some  measure  of  relief.  The  Indians 
are  not  alone  interested.  The  health  of  the 
white  community  is  seriously  menaced  by  the 
I'lague  -  spots  which  surround  the  agencies. 
W list  is  to  be  done?'  What  course  pursued  ? 
Advanced  medical  wisdom  would  no  doubt 
suggest  : 

First. — The  establishment  of  sanatoria  at  con- 
venient points  to  the  reservation. 

Srcond. — Field  nurses  who  have  special  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients, to  instruct  the  Indians  at  their  homes, 
and  to  work  in  conjunction'  with  the  sanatoria. 

T}iird. — Government  supervision  in  building 
well- ventilated  houses,  and  as  rigid  enforcement 
of  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  their  surround- 
ing as  possible. 

FuutIIi. — Careful  inspection  of  their  beef-is- 
Bues  and  the  abandonment  of  the  government 
slaughter- houses  at  the  agencies. 

At  a  properly  equipped  and  properly  con- 
ducted sanatorium  patients  live  quietly  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  the  Sioux 
h'ed  in  bis  native  state.  They  may  have  the 
sunhath  and  the  moon-bath  in  the  open  and  in- 
vigorating air  of  the  upland.  To  this  is  added 
plenty  of  good  food,  regular  but  quiet  habits, 
^d  other  health  benefits  under  the  necessarily 
fiEidand  constant  care  of  a  competent  attendant. 

^eo  trained  field  nurses  shonl^  be  supplied  to 

iDitnci  the  Indian  in  prop^'  vMtilation  and 

other  lautary  needs  of  b!i&  Woif,  knd  to  teach 


him  how  to  maoaire  a  consumptive  member  of 
his  family  and  the  proper  safeguards  for  those 
not  yet  afflicted.  Such  ntirses  should  be  com- 
petent to  select  those  suitable  for  sanatoria 
treatment. 

The  breeding- places  of  the  plague  upon  the 
reservations  should  have  the  strong  regulating 
hand  of  the  law.  The  average  Sioux  home  is  a 
log  house  18x24  feet,  provideii  with  one  half- 
window  and  a  door.  There  are  no  partitions, 
and  from  five  to  twenty  persons  sleep  nightly  in 
this  un ventilated  oven. 

Their  food  is  ill  prepared  and  insufficient. 
In  the  wild  life,  and  in  the  earlier  reservation 
days,  their  food  was  almost  entirely  beef  killed 
in  the  open  and  di-eesed  out  on  the  greensward 
of  the  prairie.  Rarely,  if  ever,  were  two  animals 
slaughtered  upon  the  same  spot,  so  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  about  the  butchering  were  the 
best  possible.  To-day,  the  beef  is  killed  in  the 
agency  slaughter-house,  and  in  their  frequently 
famishing  condition  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  resort  for  food  to  the  JDUtrefied  offal  scat- 
tered about  these  filthy  butcheries. 

The  sanitary  conditiorls  about  agencies  are 
such  as  to  demand  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  of  the  Government  to  compel  the  Indiana 
to  observe  the  ordinary  laws  of  health.  Their 
very  existence  depends  upon  it.  They  must  be, 
with  patience,  but  firmnesB,  taught  that  only 
through  cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  the 
decencies  of  life  can  tiiey  hope  to  live  in  the  new 
condition -whjoli  has  been  thrust- upon  them. 
"Where  shall   the  sanatoria  for  the  Sioux  be  lo- 

Each  tribe  should  be  provided  with  its  own 
retreat,  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  agencies, 
where  patients,  while  isolated,  should  not  be 
wholly  removed  from  home  and  kindred.  For- 
tunately,— where  proper  sanitary  conditions  are 
observed,— almost  any  portion  of  the  'West  is 
found  to  be  healthy  and  adapted  to  the  sana- 
torium treatment  of  consumptives. 

The  subject  has  been  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  Indian  Commissioner.  (Congressman  Burke, 
of  South  Dakota,  has  presented  a  bill  for  a  sana- 
torium for  consumptive  Sioux,  to  be  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  reservations  at  a  point  to 
be  selected  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  passage  of 
a  measure  of  this  character  is  of  the  most  press- 
ing moment.  Under  its  provisions  it  is  not  only 
possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plagUe, 
but,  perhaps,  to  erad  icate  it.  To  secure  a  rea- 
sonable protection,  the  white  population  in  and' 
surrounding  the  plague  zones  is  in  need  of  the 
supervision  of  the  law;  the  Indian  is  in  need  of 
it  to  insure  his  future  existence. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  MOVEMENT. 

league,  binding  the  churclfes  together,  at 
ing  tba  States  together,  with  the  iaviai 
of  Bympsthy,  affection,  and  a  good  purp 

The  basic  principle  of  the  organizat 
tained  consistently  from  the  beginning 
the  flexible  plan  of  the  founder,  is  that 
tive  membera  shall  both  attend  and  take 
meetings,  and  shall  as  faithfully  carry 
various  kinds  ol!  work,  always  in  and  1 
the  parent  church  and  the  leadership  of 
tor.  It  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  1 
the  founder,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  a  qu 
a  century  ago,  ttiat  Christian  Endeavor 
plea  would  ever  be  applied  so  generally  tl 
nut  the  world  ;  but,  aa  Mr.  Macfarland 
out,  ingenuity  has  been  equal  to  the  p 
There  are  now  associate  as  well  as  activ 
bers.  These  associates,  while  not  cburc 
bers,  are  willing  to  attend  the  meetings. 
division  of  work  everybody  is  given  soi 
definite  to  do,  committees  having  been 
ized  to  cover  every  variety  of  possible  ei 
in  and  out  of  the  Church.  The  society's 
tion  to  all  races  as  well  as  all  churches  a 
is  indeed  remarkable. 

The  four  great  objects  set  before  the  t 
of  Christian  Endeavor  at  the  last  conven 
Uallimore,  were  tliese  ; 

1.  That  they  give  11,000,000  to  dei 
tional  missions. 

2.  That  they  sliould  bring  into  the  Chu 
million  new  church  attendants. 

3.  That  tliey  should  induce  one  milli 
sons  to  join  the  Church, 

4.  That  they  should  bring  one  milli 
members  into  the  Christian  Endeavor  ■> 

One  outcome  of  the  present  widespre 
bration  of  this  quarter  centennial  annive 
to  be  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a  build 

-1  international  headquarters  of  the.i 
society,  the  fund  for  its  maintenance  to 
vided  by  the  gifts  of  Christian  Endeava 


APROPOS  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  which  was  celebrated  last  month,  several 
of  the  February  magazines  have  articles  outlining 
the  remarkable  history  of  this  unique  movement. 
Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  articles  is 
that  contributed  to  the  North  American  Rtview 
by  President  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  of  the 
Board  of  Commisaionors  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic  Endeavorer. 
The  story  of  how  this  great  society  had  its  humble 
origin  inWilliston  Church,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
and  how  it  gradually  spread  to  other  States 
and  other  countries  until  it  encircled  the  globe, 
has  been  told  before  in  the  Review  or  Reviews 
and  in  countless  other  periodicals,  Mr.  Mac- 
farland declares  with  truth  that  no  present-day 
philosophy  can  ignore  the  significance  of  such 
an  organization  aa  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, which  is  of  immense  value,  not  only  to 
the  individual  church  or  to  the  individual  State, 
but  u  an  interdenominational  and  international 


THE   IMPRESS   t 


LEADERSHIP. 


It  is  natural  that  a  comparison  shi 
made  between  the  Christian  Endeavor  m( 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associat 
the  Salvation  Army,  each  of  which  prec< 
organization  of  the  first  Endeavor  aoc 
many  yean.     General  Booth  and  the  '. 
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George  WilliamB,  like  Dr.  Clark,  were  privi- 
leged to  found  new  organizatiuns  and  lead  them 
W  positions  of  great  power  io  the  world  during 
their  own  lifetimes  ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Macfarland's 
opinion  that  neither  Sir  George  Williama  nor 
General  Booth  has  made  a  profounder  impres- 


aion  upon  the  organization  to  which  each  lias 
devoted  his  life  ihan  has  Dr.  Clark  upon  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  of  the  world,  over 
which  he  has  no  authority  whatever,  every  one 
of  them  being  absolutely  independent,  except  of 
its  own  church. 


THE  RED  MAN'S  LAST  ROLL-CALL. 


LITTLE  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
on  March  4, 1906,  when  the  tribal  organiza- 
lioQ  of  the  ao-calied  five  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory  is  formally  dissolved,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  will  have  virtually  lost  his  racial 
identity  and  will  be  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  our 
bational  citizenship.  The  significance  of  this  final 
ciiapter  in  the  Indian's  racial  liistory  is  well 
brought  out  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Red 
Man's  LtBt  RoU-Call,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Harvey  to  the  March  number  of  the  Atlaniic 
Monthly. 

The  five  civilized  tribes, — namely,  the  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  and  Sem- 
inolea, — number,  all  told,  a  little  over  86,000, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total  Indian  population 
of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Yet 
these  tribes,  as  Mr.'  Harvey  points  out,  are  more 
important  than  any  other  aggregation  of  red 
men.  Furthermore,  they  are  civilized  Indians 
ID  the  trueat  sense  of  the  term,  having  for  two 
generations  conducted  their  own  affairs,  eacli 
tribe  for  itself  ;  having  their  own  legislatures, 
executives,  and  courts,  and  also  their  own 
churches  and  achool  systems.  Until  now  they 
have  been  supreme  in  their  own  domain,  recog- 
nizing only  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  obedient  to  the  national 
government's  paramount  authority.  But  this 
supremacy  will  end  with  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
tribal  governments  on  March  4.  United  States 
laws  will  then  be  immediately  extended  over  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  even  the  tribal  names  will 
gradually  disappear,  and  all  the  members  of 
tiiese  tribes  will  gain  the  same  privileges  and  be 
subject  to  the  same  responEibilities  as  their  white 
neighbors  in  Oklahoma,  with  whom  they  will 
probably  soon  be  joined  in  Statehood. 

Of  the  86,000  who  are  classed  as  Indians,  only 
25,000  are  full-bloods;  41,500  are  of  various 
shades  of  mixture,  most  of  whom  would  pass 
anywhere  as  pure  whites  ;  1,500  are  whites  who 
nave  been  adopted  into  the  tribes  through  inter- 
marriage ;  and  18,000  are  of  negro  or  of  mixed 
negro  blood,  the  slaves  of  the  period  prior  to 
1865,  and  their  descendants.  But  it  is  a  fact 
h&rdly  m  yet  comprehended  in  Eaatem  States 


that  the  white  residents  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
immigrants  from  various  States,  outnumber  all 
the  Indian  residents  more  than  five  to  one. 

Among  the  five  tribes  are  many  politicians, 
who  "in  the  tricks  of  the  trade,"  says  Mr.  Harvey, 
"have  nothing  valuable  to  learn  from  Murphy, 
Piatt,  Gorman,  or  any  other  boss."  Lobbies  aix- 
set  up  by  them  at  Washington,  and  packed  cau- 
cuses in  Indian  Territory  towns  are  by  no  meuns 
unknown.  ■■Coming  to  politics  of  a  higher  or- 
der, they  frame  constitutions,  as  they  did  in  the 
latter  part  of  1905,  under  the  leadership  of  I'leas- 
ant  Porter,  the  Chief  of  the  Creeks, — who  is  a 
more  astute  personage  than  was  his  famous  Mach- 
iavelian  precursor,  McGillivray,  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  of  a  century  ago,-^for  the  proposed  State 
of  Sequoyah,  comprising  the  Indian  Territory." 
Governor  Johnston,  of  the  Chickasaws  ;  John 
Brown,  of  the  Suminoles  ;  William  C.  Rogers,  of 
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the  ('herokees,  are  all  forceful  personalities,  who, 
in  Mr.  Harvey's  opinion,  are  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  present  situation  better  than  their  prede- 
cessors could  have  done  if  they  were  here. 

Twelve  years  ago,  the  conimiBBion  headed  by 
the  late  Henry  L.  Dawes  undertook  to  induce 
the  t'lioctsws,  the  Creeks,  and  their  neighbors 


to  allot  their  lands  to  their  members  as  individ- 
uals, to  abolish  their  tribal  government,  and  to 
merge  themselves  in  the  masses  of  the  country's 
citizenship.  This  was  indeed  a  task  surrounded 
by  difGculties,  but  it  has  at  length  been  succesB- 
fully  accomplished.  'I'he  red  men  of  these  five 
tribes  are  now  (ull-fledged  American  citizens. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  TELEPHONE  MOVEMENT. 


SINCE  the  expiration  of  the  original  Bell  tele- 
phone patents,  in  lHit;i,  the  Middle  and 
Western  ritates  of  the  Union  have  witnessed  the 
so-called  independent  telephone  developmentthat 
bids  fair  to  become  national  in  its  scope.  Just 
what  is  involved  in  this  movement  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  by 
Jesse  W.  Weik.  Possibly  those  of  our  readers* 
who  live  in  the  Eaatern  States  have  imperfectly 
appreciated  the  extent  and  vitality  of  this  move- 
ment. In  the  years  1894  and  1895,  telephone 
exchanges  spiang  up  everywhere  in  the  States 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  Companies  to  manufacture  the 
instruments  and  the  switchboards  were  organ- 
ized, and  business  at  once  became  brisk.  The 
farmer  was  now  permitted  to  buy  his  own  tele- 
phone, Bomottiing  that  never  happened  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Kell  patents,  and,  over  a 
wire  run  along  his  fence  or  from  tree  to  tree,  he 
was  enabled  to  talk  to  his  neighbor,  and  beyond 
him  to  the  next  neighbor,  and  tiience  on  to  the 
village.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Missouri  soon  became  one 
vast  network  of  wires  and  poles.  Mr.  Weik 
mentions  one  county,  containing  a  population 
slightly  in  excess  of  twenty-one  thousand,  in 
which  a  manufacturer  sold  over  twenty-five  hun- 
dred telephones  in  twenty-three  months. 

Iff    WESTERN   CITIES. 

While  the  independent  movement  was  limit- 
ed, at  first,  to  the  Central  States,  it  has  spread 
until  it  has  at  last  found  its  way  into  every  part 
of  the  country.  Naturally,  it  is  weakest  in  the 
Extern  States,  but  even  in  New  England  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  independent  ex- 
changes, and  numerous  plants  under  construc- 
tion. An  independent  company,  having  ob- 
tained a  frnncliise  in  New  York  City,  has 
announced  that  it  will  begin  operations  with  an 
immediate  capacity  of  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand telephones.  In  New  York  State  outside  of 
the  city  there  are  many  independent  exchanges. 
Mr.  Weik  names  the  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syra- 


cuse, Albany,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Toledo, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles 
as  having  good  independent  exchanges  which 
are  rapidly  growing.  The  Cleveland  exchange 
has  increased  over  ten  thousand  telephones  in 
twenty  months,  Kansas  City  over  thirteen  thou- 
sand in  two  years.  Plants  are  building  in  Chi- 
cago, Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  De- 
troit. Franchises  are  pending  in  several  other 
important  cities. 

EVKN   LONO-D I  STANCE   LIKES. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Central  West,  it  is 
declared  that  the  independent  companies  reach 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  post-offices.  The 
farmers'  lines  run  to  these  centers,  where  they 
are  switched  from  one  line  to  another,  and  to 
the  longdistance  lines  now  reaching  from  one 
city  to  another  and  across  several  States.  In 
ten  years,  it  is  claimed  by  the  independent  com- 
panies, they  have  manufactured  and  placed  in 
service  more  telepliones  than  has  their  competi- 
tor in  twenty-seven  years,  although  in  the  first 
three  of  the  ten  years  there  was  continual  ob- 
struction from  litigation,  whiie  in  the  first 
seventeen  of  the  Bell  monopoly's  record  it  had 
absolute  control  of  the  field.  If  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  claim  of  the  independent  companies, 
they  now  number  more  subscribers  than  the 
Bell  company,  the  latter  having  had,  in  Angost 
last,  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  sub- 
scribers, while  the  independent  companies  claim 
over  three  million.  The  Hell  company  having 
been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  having  an  ample 
amount  of  capital,  has  tlius  far  led  alt  others  Id 
the  matter  of  long-distance  pole  lines,  but  inde- 
pendent companies  are  paralleling  the  Bell  lilies 
in  every  direction.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time 
first-class  service  is  furnished  across  a  number 
of  States.  It  is  declared  that  wifhin  a  year  it 
will  be  possible  to  talk  from  Kanaaa  City  to 
Cleveland  and  Albany,  and  from  St.  Loois  and 
Indianapolis  to  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, entirely  over  independent  long-diitooM 
lines. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
COTTON  GROWING  AND  COTTON  GAMBLING. 


SOUS  ^ears  ago,  a.  mania  for  wheat  specula- 
tion ran  its  course  through  the  smaller 
cities  ami  country  villages  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  A  similar  craze  seems  to  have 
ukea  possession  of  many  Southern  communities 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  cotton.  In  the  American  lllus- 
tmkd  Magazine  {formerly  Leslie's)  for  March, 
Mr.  Henry  Kitcljell  Webster  gives  the  results 
of  observations  recently  made  by  him  in  certain 
sections  of  Texas.  He  found  in  small  cities  cot- 
ton exchanges  fitted  out  with  telephone  booths, 
talegrsph  desks,  wooden  sounding-boards,  and 
typetrriters,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the 
brokerage  office.  Quotations  of  other  commodi- 
ties  than  cotton  are  recorded  in  these  exchanges, 
but  the  purpose  of  their  existence  is  clearly 
denoted  by  their  names.  They  are  invariably 
ri'ft'rred  to  as  cotton  exchanges. 

In  some  towns  these  exchanges  are  the  cen- 
ters of  the  community-life.  ■'  They  have  sup- 
planted the  cracker  barrel  and  counter  of  the 
corner  grocery.  If  you  want  a  prominent  man 
of  the  town,  here  is  where  you  look  for  him. 
0[  anything  like  that  shamefaced  modesty  and 
coy  retirement  which  so  often  characterizes  the 
place  where  a  man  might  not  wish  his  banker 
or  his  minister  to  see  him  go — of  even  a  moder- 
ale  privacy. — tiiere'ia  no  hint  at  all.  One  of  tlie 
oiBces  has  literally  no  partition  between  it  and 
the  sidewalk  ;  every  one  in  it  can  be  seen  as  you  " 
pass  by.  And  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  town  to  make  any  one  want  a  partition. 
Aafor  your  banker,  you  are  quite  as  likely  to 
find  him  there  as  the  next  roan."  These  small 
tuwBB  throughout  the  cotton  belt  are  doing  their 
share  of  speculation,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is 
BMD  io  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  ex- 
chHnges,  where  the  speculative  business  in  cot- 
ton lias  grown  about  300  per  cent,  in  the  last 
five  years. 

la  Texas,  the  farmers 
We  grown  rich.  The  per 
tiipiia  wealth  in  that  State 
inlSTO  was  1194  ;  twenty 
jears  later,  in  1890,  it  was 
*'n2.  In  1895  there  were 
^iSbaokB  in  Texas.  Since 
'net  there  have  been  es- 
tiUished  483  new  ones,  the 
greatsr  part  of  them  since 
jhenew  law  of  1900  made 
'^  possible  to  organisse  a  na- 
'ionalbank  with  a  capital  of 
°i>ly  t25,000.  This  ehowa 
I'tt  the  Texas  farmer  is  vlootctatiom 


able  to  furnish  the  bank  both  with  deposits  and 
with  a  market  for  them. 

The  manipulations  of  the  cotton  market  in  the 
years  1902  and  1903  were  fascinating  revelations 
to  the  Texas  cotton  planter.  Especially  the  op- 
erations of  Daniel  J.  Sully,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
stimulated  the  speculative  fever  that -spread 
throughout  the  cotton  belt.  Briefly,  the  story  of 
Mr,  Sully's  famous  corner  is  told  by  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Hb  carried  the  price  up  in  twenty-point  ruaheo  right 
through  the  month  o(  December  until  during  Christ- 
mas week  he  had  spot  cotton  at  14.05,  December  at 
13.82,  January  at  13.88,  February  at  14.00,  and  July  at 
14.27.  That  means,  in  other  words,  that  men  were  con- 
tracting to  pay  (71.35  a  bale  in  July,  mx  mouths  away, 
and  Sully  contracting  to  buy  uiore  than  any  one  else 
at  that  extravagant  price. 

He  had  a  good  deal  with  him.  The  prospect  was 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  cotton  to  supply  the. 
world's  demand.  He  had  the  prestige  ot  the  highly 
succesetul  bull  campaign  ol  the  year  before.  And  he 
had  the  taroiers. 

They  had  learned  their  lesson ;  they  were  following 
their  great  light  All  over  Texas,  at  any  rate,  and  It 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  this  among  the  Soathern 
States,  there  were  springing  up  cotton  exchanges. 
Towns  like  Temple  and  Waco  and  Taylor  and  Sherman 
and  Waxahachie  became  the  ganglii  of  slender  tlsle- 
phonic  nerves  that  radiated  to  circles  of  surrounding 
villages,  making  them  sensitive  to  every  move  of  Sully's 
fingers,  and  giving  them  a  part  in  the  great  sensation 
that  had  Its  focus  in  the  pit  on  Beaver  Street.  Farm- 
ers, merebants,  bankers,  bftrbers,  clerks,  anybody  who 
hod  money  enough  to  put  up  a  margin  on  one  hundred. 
bales,  or  in  some  cases  on  twenty-five,  thronged  thei 
broke^t^{e  offices,  all  up  and  down  the  State,  buying 
cotton  for  delivery  in  January,  February,  July.  There> 
was  no  limit  to  the  price  It  might  bring  bythen.  Sully, 
talked  about  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  later  about 
twenty-flve.  And  the  farmers  who  weren't  buying 
future  cotton  were  holding  on  to  their  last  year's  crop,. 
refusing  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  cents  for  it       gt^.^ 

They  had  the  world  at  their  mercy,— that  was  the 
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truth  their  great  leader  was  proelaiming  so  trium- 
phantly. The  world  must  have  cotton ;  well,  the  world 
should  have  it  at  just  what  price  it  pleased  them  to 
exact.  And  at  each  advance  in  the  price  the  Bgure 
they  bad  set  as  the  one  at  which  to  let  go  advanced  in 
proportion. 

The  disaster  that  finally  overtook  the  specu- 
lators of  1903  and  !904  seemed  only  to  stimu- 
lat«  the  craze.     As  Mr.  Webster  puts  it,  "the 


memory  of  t7-cent  cotton  is  still  a  lighted  bM- 
con,  a  golden  prophecy.  All  through  the  year 
following  the  crash  they  watched  the  price  fall 
lower  and  lower,  until  in  January,  1905,  it  was 
below  7  cents,  and  the  lower  it  fell  the  more 
desperately  they  played  it.  For  the  sum  of  the 
matter  is  tliat  on  this  speculative  fever  those  ex- 
act opposites,  victory  and  disaster,  have  precisely 
the  same  effect,^ — to  feed  it" 


THE  BRITISH  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


THE  February  numbers  of  tlie  English   re- 
views give  the  views  of  various  observers 
in  the  recent  general  election. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Buffield,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
leview,  says  : 


future,  prophecy  la  dangerons,  but  a  few  thlugis  arc 

1.  The  elections  iu  the  counties  were  won  mainly  on 
free  trade ;  in  most  country  pltices,  Chinese  labor  did 
not  interest  the  audience,  though  education  did,  princi- 
pally after  free  trade. 

2.  Chinese  labor  had  effect  where  trade-unionl»m  was 
strong  ;  it  greatly  swelled  the  majority  against  protec- 
tion, but  to  say  it  won  the  election  in  these  places  is 


S.  The  Labor  bogy  which  now  alarms  society  Is 
grossly  exaggerated ;  the  actual  Labor  secCloa  is  small, 
and  some  of  its  members  are  men  of  money ;  certainly, 
one  is  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  London  club! 

4,  The  manifestation  is  one  of  contempt  for  Mr.  Bal- 
four's incapables,  and  at  the  sanie  time  of  confldence  in 
the  ministry  with  a  mandate  for  sweeping  meosares  of 
reform. 

A   Liberal  Prosramme. 

Under  the  heading  "Victory,  and  What  to 
Do  witli  It,"  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham  seta  forth. 
in  the  Coniemporary  Review,  the  landmarks  whicli 
pioneer  tbinkers  have  set  up  for  t)ie  direction  <>[ 
the  leadera  of  the  Liberal  party.     They  are : 

(It)  Restoration  of  the  right  of  public  control  over 
essentially  public  schools. 

(b)  Abolition  of  religious  tests  for  thei  r  teachers. 

(c)  Respect  for  the  wishes  of  parents  in  regard  tu 
special  religious  instruction. 

(d)  A  vigorous  effort  to  promote  the  physical  elS- 
ciency  of  the  cliiUlreo,  and  to  connect  elementary  and 
higher  education. 

(c)  More  liberal  grautstonecessitonsschooldlatrlcta. 
Temperance  : 

(a)  Proper  taxation  of  licenses. 

{b)  A  time  limit  to  compensation,  and  a  fairer  divi- 
sion of  it  between  brewer  and  publican. 

(c)  A  free  hand  to  local  authorities  for  experlmentH 
In  option  or  control. 

(a)  Power  to  county  conucils  toacqairs  land  oom- 
pnlsorily  fur  small  holdiugs,  as  well  as  for  allotments, 
with  a  supervising  power  by  the  Board  of  Agrlcultnre. 

(b)  The  separation  of  site  from  building  valuM,  and 
the  taxation  of  tbe  former  tor  local  purpoM*. 

(c)  The  fair  rating  of  vacant  land  In  tha  — 'g^trnf- 
hood  of  town*. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(0.)  CompeoBation  to  the  dispoBseBsed  farmer  for  im- 
pzorements  which  have  added  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

{€)  The  pTomatlon  ot  sclenttBc  agcjcnltnre,  of  coop- 
eration Id  the  sale  aod  dlatrlbutlon  of  produce,  and  of 
03cp«riment«l  work,  as  a  proTiuce  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
s  vulture,  now  one  ot  the  most  Important  of  oar  public 

(/)  A  large  scheme  for  the -proTlBlon  of  rural  cot- 


(g)  Special  rating  of  land  held  for  mere  t 

(a)  Restoration  ot  the  eftective  right  ot  comblnatioa 
^cd  of  peaceful  persuasion  during  strikes. 

(b)  The  eight-hour  day  for  miners. 

{t)  A  vigorous  administration  ot  the  factory  acts, 
^wltli  special  regard  to  overtime,  unhealthy  trades,  the 
trcatmeiit  of  women  workers,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  motherhood  of  the  natioa. 

(d|  The  government  to  l>e  in  the  first  fiight  of  em- 
ployers. 
Poor  Law : 

W  Discriml nation  between  loafer*  and  the  tempo- 
rarily nnemployed,  with  the  removal  ot  electoral  disa- 
biliLies  from  the  latter  class. 

(b)  The  removal  of  "panper"  children  from  pauper 

(c)  Separate  and  neight>oriy  treatment  of  the  aged 


mic 


(b)  Grants  to  localities  enabling  them  to  deal  with 
sptciallf  severe  distress. 
ie)  Transference  ot  powers  ot  guardians  to  town 

OlIlDCilB. 

Limdon : 
|a)  A  port  bill,  with  an  improvement  of  the  water' 

lb)  A  further  equailEstiou  of  rates. 

|c|  Fair  play  tor  the  County  Coaucil  and  its  transit 
»[id  housing  schemes. 
TU  Colonies: 

Establishmeiit  of  an  Imperial  Consultative  Council, 
"itb  apeciai  reference  to  schemes  of  defense  and  emi- 
sratlon,  trade  interests,  and  industrial  law. 
Trade: 

<a)  AnU-commiBsion  hill. 


(b)  Strengthening  aud  reorganization  ot  consular 
service. 

(c)  Relief  of  railway  rates. 

A  Tory  Groan. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  "Musings  Without 
Method,"  calls  the  general  election  '■  the  heaviest 
indictment  ever  made  against  the  democracy." 
It  has  not  been  won  on  free  trade,  but  on  the 
silly  cry  of  "  Chin,  Chin,  Chinaman."  Even  tor 
that  cry  ve  might  have  had  some  respect  had  a 
vestige  of  sincerity  underlain  it.  Nothing  un- 
derlay it,  however,  but  the  desire  of  the  party 
out  of  power  to  become  the  party  in  power. 

The  Chinaman  is  not  the  only  bogy  which 
has  been  useful  to  the  Liberal  party.  "The 
cowl  has  served  it  as  loyally  as  the  pigtail, — a 
vivid  picture  of  a  greedy  monk  strangling  an 
honest  Nonconformist  has  not  been  without  its 
effect."  This  and  "other  works  of  art,"  Black- 
wood's says,  proceeded  from  a  department  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Birrell,  whose  famous  inven- 
tion of  "hecatombs  of  babes"  has  doubtless 
ended  in  his  being  given  [>ower  over  many 
hecatombs  of  innocent  children.  "  Ireland  will 
he  given  Home  Rule,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire 
will  be  freed  from' any  kind  of  rule  whatsoever." 
At  least,  that  is  what  is  promised.  "And  bo," 
sums  up  the  writer, 

when  we  demand  of  the  people  whether  it  would  have 
free  trade  or  protection,  it  replies,  "Yon  shall  not  strike 
aChlnaman,"whoBe  skin  was  never  in  danger,  and  then, 
no  doubt  filled  with  generous  impulscH,  goes  home  and 
beats  its  wife. 

As  for  the  comparison  with  1832,  that  Parlia- 
ment, as  Greville  said,  was  inferior,  not  only  to 
the  last,  but  perhaps  to  any  Parliament  for  many 
years  before,  and  it  could  not  hold  out  more  than 
two  years.  The  part  played  by  the  Radicals  in 
1833  is  played  by  the  Labor  members  to-day.    ' 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  LABOR  PARTY. 


A  LL  intelligent  observers  attach  much  im- 
^  portance  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Labor 
P»rty  in  British  politics,  as  betokened  in  the  re- 
c««  elections.  Mr.  E,  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  review- 
'"K  Mr.  JusUn  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,"  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  thinks 
"isl  the  emergence  of  imperialism  is  not  the  chief 
|»«or  of  the  last  decade.  Rather  would  he  find 
'ta  chief  characteristic  to  be  the  birth  of  a  kind 
°'  tnliglitened  locialism,  the  progress  of  the 
*Dmta  queation,  but  even  more  notably  the  ad- 
Tent  of  labor.  Writing  before  the  elections  had 
UkaB  place,  hii  words  are  worth  quoting  : 


With  labor,  organized,  powerful,  and  self-consdous, 
the  nation  of  the  near  future  will  have  to  dcAl.  Parties 
are  at  present  formed  largely  on  their  attitude  to  iaane^ 
ot  another  kind ;  they  will  soon  be  formed  almost  solely 
on  their  attitude  to  labor  issues.  It  may  be  that  at  lost 
the  middle  ctassea  will  unite  to  present  a  solid  front 
against  the  combination  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
working  classes ;  It  ma?  be  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
unite  with  their  social  superiors.  But,  for  good  or  evil, 
they  will  have  to  face  the  Labor  party  and  a  new  and 
formidable  set  of  demands.  They- must  make  up  their 
minds  how  to  deal  with  it.  Without  striving  or  crying, 
the  working  claaaea  have,  during  the  last  tew  yean, 
asserted  their  share  In  the  national  exUtenoe  •■  th^ 
never  did  before. 
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Tlie  liabor  party  ulso  has  the  Htreiigth  that  cniiies  of 
independence ;  they  are  solid,  and  tliey  Htaud  apart, 
owing  uUef^iance  Co  no  whip,  and  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  courted  equally  by  government  aud  opposition. 
With  the  de  term  iliac  ion,  now  ho  Axed,  that  Parliament 
shall  cease  to  be  a  mere  house  of  postponenient  and 
palaver,  Ic  Is  practicnlly  certain  that  great  and  far- 
reaching  measures  will  be  passed.  Old-age  pensions, 
for  example,  may  well  become  a  reality  in  a  few  months. 


Mr.  Keir  Hardle  o 


irty. 


In  the  KiUiojiai  Review  for  February,  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  M.P.,  writes  on  "  The  Labor  Party  : 
Its  Aims  ami  Policy."  Mr.  Hardie  writes  with 
justifiable  elation.  lie  maintains 'that  there  are 
twenty-thrco  avowed  Socialists  among  tbe  La- 
bor Re  pn"  sen  tat  ion  Committee's  candidates.  The 
Independent  Labor  party  has  raised  and  spi>nt 
little  short  of  £500,000  (|2,5O0,OOO),— a  star- 
tling figure.  He  says  tkat  the  Independent  Iia- 
bor  party  secures  the  votes  of  almost  as  large  a 
proportion  of  Conservative  workingmen  as  of 
Liberals.  Heforesbadowsthefoundinfiof  a  La- 
bor daily  paper,  which  has  become  a  necessity. 

Already  arrangements  are  in  an  advanced  stage  for 
sendiogoutan  influential  depuCatioo  of  Labor  M.P.'s 
to  visit  our  colonies,  to  confer  with  Che  labor  parties 
there,  and  to  arrange  for  a  common  course  of  action,  so 


that  the  relations  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colo- 
nien  may  l>e  strengthened,  and  tbequestion  of  free  trade 
venxm  protection  may  be  taken  out  ot  the  hands  ol  the 
party  politicians  and  some  understanding  come  to  which 
will  be  mutually  advantageous  and  acceptable  to  the 
labor  movements  !□  the  colonies  and  at  home. 

Tlie  labor  parties  of  the  world  are  standing  for  peaos 
and  for  the  introduction  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
seeding  international  di^iputes.  Representing  the  de- 
mocracy,  as  the  new  party  does,  it  wilt  be  on  tbe  side  ot 
such  reforms  as  promise  to  curb  and  curtail,  and  fln&llr 
overthrow,  all  hereditary  rule,  and  to  widen  and  broaden 
Che  power  of  the  common  people. 

Following  upon  the  trades  dlspntea  bill,  leglelatlon 
will  be  demanded  tor  shortening  the  hours  o(  labor  In 
rainesandoCherdangerouaoccupatioasasa  preliminary 
bo  a  general  eight-hour  working  day.  Pensions  (or 
ageil  workpeople  will  be  insisted  upon.  Few  of  tbofle 
who  are  more  comfortably  situated,  or  who  are  them- 
selves well-to-do,  can  understand  the  gray  terror  which 
shadows  the  life  of  the  aged  worker  who  sees  the  time 
rapidly  approaching  when  he  or  she  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  to  make  room  for  younger  people,  with 
no  reserves  Co  fall  back  upon,  and  with  only  the  grim 
solitude  of  the  workhouse  to  which  to  look  forward. 
My  experience  has  been  that,  next  to  the  question  of  the 
unemployed,  no  question  has  appealed  so  itrongly  to  an 
audience  as  this  of  making  provision  (or  the  aged  poor. 

After  these  things  come  a  drastic  amendment 
of  the  factory  act  and,  "possibly,"  the  enact- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  FRANCE. 


WHILE  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
comment  upon  the  election  of  M.  Fal- 
lieros  to  be  President  of  the  French  republic, 
succeeding  M.  I^mile  Loubet,  the  journals  aud 
reviews,  both  in  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  when  they  do  comment  agree  in  charac- 
terizing the  new  chief  magistrate  of  France  as 
an  almost  ideal  man  for  the  position.  The 
French  republic,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
lievue  Bleue,  is  BO  well  established,  and  has  sunk 
so  deep  into  the  affections  and  consciousness  of 
tho  French  people,  and,  moreover,  the  machinery 
of  election  is  so  perfectly  adjusted,  .that  the 
choice  of  a  new  President  excites  little  more 
comment  than  tho  election  of  a  new  Senator. 
It  is  a  very  modest  roh  that  the  Frejich  Presi- 
dent plays.  The  French  political  system,  more- 
over, brings  to  the  front  typical  men,  and  always 
pi-oducea  quiet,  safe,  common-sense  politicians, 
whose  advent  at  the  Elys^e  Palace  causes  no 
ripple  In  French  society  or  abroad.  Thanks  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  French  people  and  the 
eminently  peaceful  character  of  their  national 
aim,  France  has  quite  lost  her  thirst  fur  a  mili- 
tary chieftain. 


How  M.  PalllSree  Waa  NomlnRt*d. 

A  detailed  and  lively  description  of  the  ite- 
publican  caucus  which  preceded  the  congiflM  at 
Versailles  is  given  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).  Aiter 
calling   attention   to  the    republican   i  ' 


(lUiutrsttnB  the  method  of 
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ittending  the  election  of  a  French  President, 
this  journal  describes  the  meeting  of  all  the  Re- 
publican groups  in  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
Senate  chapel  at  Lu:cetnbourg,  It  soon  became 
evideut  that  Senator  Falli^res  led  all  other  can- 
didates, even  far  outdistancing  the  next  name, 
—that  of  M.  Paul  Doumer,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Six  hundred  and  forty- 
nioemimbers  were  present.  Of  these,  Senator 
Fallieres  received  41S  votes,   or  1)1   more  than 


ndidate.  To  be  the 
1  groups,  in  France, 
id  the  final  ballot  at 
{reaa  was  really  only 


□eceaaary  to  be  chosen  ci 
candidate  of  the  Republici 
is  equivalent  to  election,  a 
the  regular  Versailles  coi 
a  formality. 

M.  Loubet  Tells  a  Falltdres  Story- 
It  is  lold  of  the  first  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Loubet  and  President  elect  Fallieres  after 
the  congress  at  Versailles  that  M.  Loubet  re- 
marked :  "You  have  now,  Mr.  President-elect, 
become  a  part  of  history.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourself, — you  are  the  property  of  the  photo- 
graph galleries."  Apropos  of  the  early  friend- 
sliip  between  Loubet  and  Fallli^res,  a  story  is  ' 
lold  in  the  London  Giohe : 


mnGuu.r  •■oordiho  a 


OF  N.  KALUliREB  AS  PBE8I 
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poHt-prsiidiKl  nap.  One  evening  when  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  dining  eX  the  Elys^  Bft«r  a  heavjr  da;  at  the 
Senate,  be  found  himMlf  utterly  unable  to  keep  his 
eyes  open,  and  when  the  raan-servanb  brought  Around 
M.  FalliAres'H  coffee  that  worthy  gentleman  wan  nsleep. 
Fearing  to  wake  him,  the  domestic  placed  the  coffee  on 
the  table  and  retired.  And  M.  FalliSres  slumbered  on. 
And  ax  he  slept  he  dreamed.  Whether  the  memory  oC 
the  troublous  times  of  his  youth  was  upon  him,  or 
whether  the  vision  of  the  German  Emperor  with  his 
legions  crossing  the  frontier  disturbed  his  digestion,  we 
are  not  told,  but  us  he  dreamed  the  Tet«ran  President  of 
the  Senate  was  heard  to  murmur  the  famous  line  of 


Victor  HufTO,  "Give  me  powder  and  baHa."  Then  ho 
lapsed  into  silence  again,  and  again  he  was  heard,  iu  • 
deep,  sleepy  voice,  calling  for  powder  and  balle.  At 
flrsb,  M.  Loubet,  who  was  sitting  near  his  old  friend, 
paid  no  attention,  and  the  guests  continued  their  con- 
versation. But  when  for  the  sixth  time  U.  FallUna 
repeated  his  request,  "Give  me  powder  and  balls,"  the 
President  of  the  republic  turned  imploringly  to  his  com- 
panioni  at  the  table  and,  in  a  eoinenbat  irritated  voice, 
exclaimed,  "For  heaven's  sake,  give  him  powder  and 
balls  I"  At  this  moment  M.  FalU^res  awoke,  bat  OB  hia 
lellow-guests  discreetly  pretended  to  have  obaerred 
nothing,  he  quietly  drank  up  his  coffee. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PEASANT  LEAGUE. 


A  PAN-RUSSIAN  peasant  congreBS  was  licld 
at  Moscow,  November  19-23  last,  at  whicli 
one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates — among  them 
several  women — were  present,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  RuBsian  Empire.  From  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Feasant  League,  it  was 
gathered  that  great  progress  had  been  made 
since  the  preceding  congress.  Special  agents 
had  made  the  connection  between  the  provincial 
branches  stronger,  a  great  number  of  leaflets 
hod  been  distributed,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  publishing  a  special  organ  of  the 
league,  the  first  isBue  of  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  delegates  con- 
tributed much  information  about  tlie  internal 
situation  in  Russia,  which  is  only  Buperficially 
touched  upon  in  the  cable  dispatches  and  special 
correspondence,  available  to  the  general  public. 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  in  his  aeries  "  Das  Neue 
Russland  "  (appearing  in  the  weekly  edition  of 
the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung),  supplies  a  careful 
summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress, 
to  which  he  adds  some  interesting  sidelights. 
There  were,  he  tells  us,  reports  of  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  poor,  half-starved  white  Rus- 
sian peasantry  in  the  governments  of  Vitebsk, 
Mohilev,  Minsk,  and  in  parts  of  Smolensk, 
Tscliemigow,  Grodno,  and  Vilno. 

In  the  weHtern  portion  of  Vitebsk,  the  peasantB  are 
iu  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Up  to  recent  years  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  led  a  precarious  existence  as  raftsmen,  contract 
laborers  In  the  sugar  refineries,  etc,  but  ot  lat«  their 
state  seems  to  have  improved  somewhat.  ThUlstothe 
credit  ot  the  Peasant  League,  which  has  done  great 
work  among  the  white  Russian  population,  organizing 
a  number  of  branches  in  the  widely  scattered  villages, 
which  do  not  even  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  a  pro- 
vincial organization  (zemstvo). 

In  the  Don  district — the  home  of  the  famous 
Don  Cossacks — the  Feasant  League  can  boast  of 
a  highly  developed  organization. 


The  Inhabitants  have  put  forth  the  claim,  that  all 
the  land  should  be  adjudged  their  common  property, 
under  the  control  of  the  new  administrative  repreaento- 
tion.  The  oianiteHto  of  October  30  was  coolly  received 
by  the  Don  peasants,  who  are  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  the  government,  and 
that  their  salvation  lies  solely  in  a  strong  orgOQlzatlon, 
such  aa  is  now  successfully  promoting  the  canee  of 
liberty. 

In  the  government  of  Saratov,  the  Feasant 
League  appears  to  have  mode  the  most  notable 
progreBS.  Many  districts  in  this  government 
have  lately  witnessed  general  uprisings  among 
the  peasants,  who  have  set  their  minds  on  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  until  all  their  demands, 
foremost  Among  which  are  popular  representa- 
tion, universal  sufiroge,  and  a  secret  ballot,  shall 
have  been  granted.  Another  province  vith  an 
aggressive  peasantry  is  Smolensk,  whore  the 
people  have  decreed  "  to  annihilate  the  nobles, 
confiscate  the  land,  and  satisfy  all  the  peasants." 

Moscow  is  more  peaceable,  although  in  most 
of  its  districts  the  inhabitants  have  taken  a  firm 
stand  against  the  authorities,  especially  the  re- 
ligious ones,  which  latter  are,  "without  excep- 
tion, in  league  with  the  hated  reactionary  or- 
ganizatT5n,  the  Black  Hundred."  The  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslaw  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  for  the  propaganda  of  the  Feasant  Leagne. 
The  latter  has,  however,  only  about  seven  hnn- 
dre<)  members  there,  but  its  ideas  were  «d*t)- 
cated  several  years  ago  by  the  Social-Deiao<piMk 
and  the  Social- Revolutionary  parties,  Whloh 
paved  the  way  for  the  regular  peasants'  org«ni- 
Eations.  Since  the  latter  were  inateUed  t)wy 
have  performed  much  effective  w<^JE,.uid  on 
one  occasion  stepped  in  to  prevent  a  contem- 
plated murder  of  a  Jewish  citizen,  a|;ai]ist  whom 
a  mob  had  been  led  by  a  fanatical  |trieit. 

Delegates  from  Kiev,  Knrsk,  Eoatroma,  Pol- 
tava, FeuBo,  Orel,  and  Tscheniigoir  told  aboat 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  peasant  -population 
in  those  governments. 
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Ae  the  real  ftnthora  of  their  miserable  coiid[tioD,  the 
pMSBDta  blame  not  only  the  great  Inodowners,  but  also 

the  odmiaistratioii  and  the  clergy,  particularly  the 
IMter,  which  has  come  to  be  rebGmeiitly  hated  all  over 
the  Czar's  empire,  according  to  the  etatenienta  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Peasant  League  congress. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  notice  the  remark- 
ablfi  progress  of  the  agrarian  movement  since  it 
•Kos  first  started,  in  tliR  sixties  of  last  century, 
by  young  students,  male  and  female,  who  gave 
up  their  careers  and  all  the  joys  of  youth  in 
order  to  go  out  and  preach  the  doctrines  of 
liberty  among  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
At  first  the  peasants  observed  a  rather  sus- 
|iiciou8  attitude  toward  the  young  educators, 
anil  these,  in  many  instances,  had  to  give  up 
iheir  laudable  attempa  in  sheer  despair.  The 
results  were,  consequently,  not  very  promising 
during  that  early  period,  but  after  the  organ- 
ization, in  1902,  of  the  Peasant  League,  things 
look  another  turn,  and  feats  have  been  accom- 
plished which  would  have  been  thought  impos- 
sible— at  such  an  early  date,  at  least — by  the 
pioneers  of  the  movement. 

(In  November  2 1  the  delegates  to  the  peasants' 
congress  and  the  provincial  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Teachers'  Association  held  a  joint 
seaaioa,  under  presidency  of  the  author,  W.  Than. 
This  latter,  whose  real  name  is  Vladimir  Germano- 
witjcli  BogoTss,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  Tagan- 
ng  ID  180!l,  and  received  his  higher  education  at  the 
raimsity  ot  St.  Petersburg.  Uuring  his  academic 
career  he  became  affiliated  with  the  revolutionary  ele- 
iwn(,  unri  was  later  sent  to  prison.  Id  1898  he  was 
»piin  given  his  freedom,  and  continued  the  literary 
■orkttliich  he  had  taken  up  while  in  prison.  Than 
^sitrd  tbe  United  States  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
<i[«iit  considerable  time  in  scientillc  researches  at  the 
Muwnm  of  Natural  History  and  at  tbe  Astor  Library, 
ioXewYork.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eager  promoters 
■I'llie  idea  to  have  the  Feasant  League  and  tbe  Teach- 
fT^' .Issxiation  work  in  uni.son  for  the  common  inter- 
•^t  o(  the  Ru».iian  people.  The  teachers  have,  in  fact, 
linnf  H  great  deal  for  tbe  systematic  organization  of 
ibf  igrarian  movement,  and  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
"if  prasants  would  -greatly  benefit  by  tbe  guidance— in 
NiMci;  as  well  as  in  general  education — of  the  public- 
'<*<iolnieu. 

Reports  from  teachers  who  were  present  at  tbe 
lie  tore- mentioned  joint  session  showed  that  most 
of  the  propaganda  literature  is  prepared  and  also 
■listributed  by  the  educators  in  the  country  dis- 
'ticls.  The  cooperation  between  these  and  the 
pesBMts  is,  therefore,  already  an  accomplished 
'kl  but  it  should  be  made  more  thorough  and 
intimate. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  report  at  the 
congress  was  that  of  a  delegate  from  Georgia, 
"bere  the  peasants  have  instituted  a  popular 
government  and  divided  the  land  between  them- 
wlvw.    They  had  to  fight  hard  for  it.  however, 


r  the  "  Quality ; "  to  the  right. 
the  doorway  tor  the  common  people.! 
From  Wahrc  Jacob  (StnttRart). 

and  the  regular  government  tried  its  hardest  to 
subdue  what  was  termed  an  open  rebellion  and 
secession.  Georgia  is.  as  one  knows,  a  trans- 
Caucasian  province,  which  was  annexed  to  Rus- 
sia in  1801.  The  delegates  adopted,  before  ad- 
journing, a  set  of  resolutions,  the  tenor  of  which 
is  portrayed  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

(1)  The  land  must  belong  to  the  people,  its  actual 
cultivators ;  (3)  a  national  assembly  shall  be  instituted, 
and  elections  ot  representatives  shall  be  made  through 
Reneral  franchiiie  being  extended  to  every  citizen,— the 
first  election  should  take  place  on  or  before  February  1, 
1906 ;  (S)  tbe  national  lusembly  ought  to  solve  tbe  agra- 
rian problem,  in  accordance  with  tbe  will  of  the  people; 
(4)  tbe  peasants  must  force  the  convening  of  tbe  na- 
tional assembly,  if  necessary  ;  (5)  In  all  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  tbe  people  tbe  peasants  let  their  league 
decide,  but  tbe  latter  may  refer  to  and  consult  with 
other  organisations ;  <fl)  tba  land  of  the  great  land- 
owners must  not  be  bought  or  leased  at  preseut,  hut 
should  thedemandaof  the  people  not  be  met,  as  regards 
the  surrender  of  tbe  land,  tbe  Peasant  League  will  order 
a  general  strike  ot  farm  hands  ;  (T)  any  persecution  of 
the  league  will  be  followed  by  swift  retribution,  in  the 
form  ot  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  tttrnlsh  recruit*,  with- 
drawal of  money  from  the  banks,  etc. ;  (S)  the  Peasant 
Iieague  recommends  that  Ita  members,  to  abow  the 
earnestness  of  their  Intentions,  refrain  from  tbe  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks;  (9)  a  general  uprising  must  be  ex- 
pected, as  tbe  people  all  over  Russia  have  already  been 
brought  to  despair  by  the  repeated  refusals  and  unwill- 
ingness of  the  government  to  grant  their  requests. 
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last  elections,  in  Npit«  of  the  opposition  ot  the  i 
itieH.  Ill  AuKtmlin  nnd  N'ew  Zealand  the  dm 
Tor  renl-cHt&te  reform  is  making  bt«kI  strideBO 
reKn,  because  laboring  men  are  less  prejndioed 
Hocialists  than  )u  Europe.  The  ningle-taz  uacM 
Hre  better  orgauiied  than  those  In  America. 


SOtJIALISM  and  capitalism  will  l>o  recon- 
ciled only  wlien  land  inonopoly  has  been 
abolished.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jolian 
Hanson,  a  Swedish  economist.  Writing  in  the 
.%aal  riihkrifi  (Stockholm),  Mr.  Hanson  re 
views  the  landownership  sitnation  in  both 
Europe  and  America. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, this  writer  reminds  na,  there  were  those 
who  foresaw  the  evil  results  of  private  owDer- 
ship  of  limd.  It  was  not  iintil  18R0,  however, 
that  an  American,  Henry  (ji'orgc,  lirst  brought 
the  problem  of  land-ownership  forcibly  to  public 
notice.  Mr.  (ii'orge's  ideas  have,  in  general, 
been  accepted  liy  real-estate  reformers.  The 
practical  application  is  the  only  jioint  at  which 
the  views  diverge. 

After  discussing  the  single-tax  theory  as  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  complimenting  Mayor 
"Tom"  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  as  the  American 
Tolstoy,  the  Swedish  economist  turns  tii  Canada. 
He  says  : 

In  Maiiilcln,  farming  land  lio-s  been  renteil  nuccet^- 
fully  on  a  syiitem  based  on  tbe  principles  of  Henry 
George,  which  should  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  their 
advantages.  The  Single  Tax  Association  of  Toronto, 
where  enormous  rent*  prevailed,  haa  also  won  a  vic- 
tory. Their  programme,  higher  taxes  on  the  vahieof 
protierly  and  less  on  the  buildings,  conquered  at  the 


In  spite  of  reforms  during  the  last  decade,  pi 
results  are  yet  to  be  expected,  though  protMbly 
hand.  There  are  two  reform  associations, — th 
Nationalixation  Society  and  the  League  tor  th 
tton  of  T.iand  Values.  Under  the  leadership  of 
R.  Wallace,  the  former  organization  contends 
appropriation  of  private  land  by  d^rees,  Its  or, 
liigi.(iii(I  (Did  £,atiOMr,  of  London.  Thelattaror 
tion  advocates  the  Henry  George  syst«m.  Them 
single  tax  is  the  hand  Vnlum,  of  London  and  Q' 

In  Germany,  real-eBtate  reformers  have 
ized  the  Bund  der  Deutschen  Bodenrefon 

For  thirty  years  German  wrilere  have  ooi 
for  the  siiine  principles  as  are  advocated  to-d 
1S73,  the  physician.  Dr.  Th,  Stamm,  Issned  a  i 
which  almost  thesame  views  as  those  of  Henry 
were  held  forth.  The  present  association  was  ( 
in  16S8,  and  for  some  time  advocated  the  princ 
Henry  George  with  a  radical  platform.  Yet 
tax,  as  well  as  the  nationalization  principle,  mi 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  Germany,  and  thi 
association  was  therefore  reorganized  In  ISW 
platform,  briefly  summarized,  states  that  land  • 
controlled  so  that  the  abuses  of  private  ezpit 
are  excludeil,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  t. 
property  to  the  private  indlvidnal  shall  be 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  latter  to  be  obtai 
special  taxation.  In  PrussiatheserefonnBhsve; 
pas-sctl  liFgislation,  and  the  endeavor  of  the  E 
therefore  directed  to  the  application  of  the  reto 
is  the  well-known  writer  Adolf  Damaschkes 
Itor  of  the  organ  Dciitgrht  VnlktHlmme,  who  d 
ninch  praise  for  his  energetic  leadership  and  the 
development  of  the  German  organization.  It  . 
eludes  two  hundred  thousand  members,  among 
are  a  great  number  of  prominent  politicians  and 
HciiMice.  Since  last  year  a  scientiHc  monthly,  th 
hiii-h  inr  llodcnrctorm  (Jena),  has  added  to  the 
cance  of  the  reform  in  Germany,  where  private 
tation  in  real  estate,  particularly  around  the 
cities,  is  almost  [nii>osHible. 

1  n  T>enmark  the  reformers  are  organlEed 
Danish  Henry  George  Association.  The 
tion  is  vigorously  discussed  in  word  and  w 
and  the  new  T.iberal  government  Beema  t( 
fuvor  of  tlie  movement.  In  Sweden  the 
signs  that  the  real-estate  question  will  bo 
come  a  public  issue.  The  large  domains 
country  need  legal  protection.  An  orguti 
is  also  nniier  formation  the  purpose  of 
will  be  to  open  up  the  land  and  its  richet 
people  urid  control  private  ozploiution. 
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THE  STATE-OWNED  RAILROADS  OF  GERMANY. 

United  States  had  their  part  in  converting  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  Germany  to  the  state-ownership 
idea.  It  was  the  time  of  Tom  Scott,  the  Penn- 
sylvania monopoly,  Jay  Gould,  the  wrecking  of 
the  Erie,. and  the  beginning  of  legislative  bribery 
as  a  fine  art.  Tliese  things  were  all  reported 
and  fully  understood  in  Berlin,  and  the  fact  that 
our  American  railroads  were  able  to  control 
legislation,  nullify  laws,  and  operate  illimitable 
schemes  of  public  plunder  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  German  mind.  Furthermore, 
American  railroads  had  proved  undesirable  in- 
vestments for  German  capital,  and  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  private 
system,  and  the  government  determined,  as  a 
matter  of  safety,  to  run  its  railroads  on  its  own 
account.  Prussia,  the  greatest  of  the  German 
states,  began  the  campaign  for  the  acquisition  of 
railroads.  The  man  who  succeeded  in  wresting 
the  railroad  system  from  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals in  Pi-nssia  was  Minister  von  Maybach.  This 
man's  methods  were  drastic  and  effective.  They 
remind  us  of  the  operations  of  our  own  "Napo- 
leons   of    finance"  on  the  stock  market.      Von 

Maybach   went    quietly    into    the    market    and 

bought  the  control  of  one  or  two  railroads.  On 
these  he  instantly  slashed  all  the  rates  and 
reached  out  for  all  the  business.  In  this  way 
he  soon  gained  the  mastery  of  the  competing 
private  coinpany,  which  in  the  end  was  glad  to 
make  the  best  terms  it  could  with  the  minister, 
taking  Prussian  consols  at  3^  per  cent,  in  ex- 
change for  stock.  One  by  one,  von  Maybach 
added  new  lines  to  his  system,  until  he  was 
practically  master  of  the  situation,  and  the  re- 
maining companies  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Other  German  states  followed  t!ie  example  of 
Prussia,  and  so  the  private  ownership  of  rail- 
roads all  over  Germany  gradually  passed  away. 
In  1904,  there  were  in  the  empire  32,090  miles 
of  railroad  trackage,  of  which  29,375  miles  were 
owned  by  the  government  and  2,715  miles  by 
private  companies.  For  reasons  of  convenience, 
the  state  managed  85  miles  of  private  railroad, 
and  allowed  12  miles  of  state  railroad  to  be 
managed  by  private  interests.  All  the  govern- 
ments of  Germany,  collectively,  have  invested, 
thus  far,  13,129.943,965,  or  about  *75  a  mile  of 
trackage,  in  their  railroads.  This  includes  the 
entire  railroad  property.  The  annual  earnings  ' 
are  about  4500,000,000,  the  annual  expenditures 
about  1332,000,000,  and  the  gross  profits  about 
$167,000,000.  The  gross  profits  on  the  rail- 
roads of  Germany  are  tignrcKl  at  about  33|  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  net  annual 
profits  of  all  state  railroad  lines,  after  charging 


rahip  ol  rnllroads  In 
Oermanj.) 

IN  the  discussion  of  government  ownership  of 
railroads  in  Germany,  Americans  frequently 
assume  that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
political  and  industrial  life  of  that  country  which 
ixakefl  State  ownership  of  railroads  necessary, 
and  that  private  initiative  has  never  been  devel- 
oped there  to  sach  a  degree  as  it  has  been  in  the 
T.'nited  States.  These  assumptions  are  shown 
to  be  fallacious  in  the  articles  now  appearing  in 
Ji^EtTyhody's Magazine  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  reminds  us  that  it 
■was  only  thirty-five  years  ago  tliat  the  Germans 
awoke  to  the  advantages  of  state  ownership. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  taken  for  granted 
that  private  ownership  would  always  prevail.  In 
1871,  says  Mr.  Russell,  the  government  began  to 
recognize  two  facts, — first,  that  whoever  owns 
the  country's  transportation  service  owns  the 
country  ;  and,  second,  that  the  national  high- 
ways were  needed  for  national  use.  During 
the  Franco -Prussian  "War,  the  government  had 
fonnd  the  railroad  companies  exorbitant  in  their 
charges,  unreasonable,  and  given  to  "grafting" 
when  it  came  to  transporting  troops  and  supplies. 
These  discoTeries  alone,  however,  were  not 
sufficient  to  embark  the  country  on  a  policy  of 
government  ownership,  Mr.  Russell  reminds 
OS  that  railroad  developments  at  that  time  in  the 
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off  most  liberally  fur  depreciations,  n-newals,  im- 
provements, and  interest,  liav«  [or  luori'  than 
ten  years  been  l>etween  .1.1-1  and  il.oil  [)er  cent., 
each  year  showing  a  slight  gain  in  the  ui-t  oarn- 
inga. 


The  chief  point  of  superiority  in  the  railroad 
Kysteni  of  (ieniiauy  as  cinnpiired  with  thiit  of 
tiio  United  .States,  according  to  Jlr.  Russell,  is 
that  all  stock  juggling,  bond  juggling,  ratfjug- 
gling,  rebates,  discriminations,  thefts,  under- 
billing,  wrong  classifications,  and  frauds  on  sbip- 
jiers  have  been  eliminated  on  the  German  rail- 
roads. Every  shipper  knows  exactly  what  he 
pays  and  what  his  competitors  pay.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fi-eight  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in 
Germany  than  in  America,  varying  from  1  cent 
a  mile  for  a  ton  up  to  24-  cents,  wheivas  the  l.ailk 
of  American  freight  goes  at  from  ,(il  cent  to 
2.08  cents  a  mile  for  a  ton.  Mr.  Hussell  di- 
clares,  however,  that  the  differences  in  classifi- 
cation tend  to  eijualixe  all  this.  TliC  liermaii 
freight  tariff  is  much  simpler  than  ours. 

Mr.  Russetl  specifies  three  oilier  advanUges 
which  the  German  shipper  has  over  the  Ameri- 
can, In  the  first  place,  rates  never  change  ;  in 
the  next  place,  tJie  rates  are  absolutjily  the  same 
to  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  trust  or  no  trust. 
cam[>aign  subscriber  or  peasant  ;  in  the  next 
place,  there  is  nobody  in  Germany  dealing  out 
rebates,  as  there  is  in  every  Atticriean  shipping 
center. 

The  German  railroad  nj-stein  is  not  coinpllrwteil  liy 
any  reliate  iBsuen,  nor  b;  lobbieK,  punlH.  cumMnalioDH, 
dark-laulern  denlx,  secret  ciinipnctii,  criH>k«l  Cotigresa- 
ni«>D,  purchased  Senat^ins  au<l  lirilxid  dintrict  nttorncf!'. 
Xo  part  of  the  railroad  eaminKs  in  Grrmaiiy  need  be 
het  apart  for  the  expenses  of  )jpiitlenieii  engat^eil  in  iiia- 
nlptil»tinK  the  political  cnnvpnttotis,  or  in  electing 
certain  candidat^H  and  defeating  certain  uthern.    That 


maksH  a  wonderfnl  ilifference  in  the  practical  opera- 
tiouH  of  the  syKteni,  and  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the 
public  ixicketljook.  I[i  Gerninny,  rates  are  based  on 
the  coHt  ot  tratiKportatlon,  the  interest  on  the  outstsnd- 
inn:  bondK,  and  a  fair  proHt  ou  the  service  performed. 
In  AmeriiMi,  they  are  baned  on  the  traffic  nuuiager's 
nerve.    That  inakcH  some  dilTtrence. 

As  to  passenger  business,  Mr.  Russell  regards 
the  advantage  as  distinctly  with  the  Germans. 
The  German  loads  carry,  annually,  about  nine 
hunilred  million  persons,  more  than  half  of  whom 
travel  third-class,  and  ;{;!  i>er  cent,  travel  fourth- 
claBs.  Less  than  I  jier  cent,  travel  first-class. 
The  regular  lirst-class  fares  are  about  three  and 
one-fifth  centsamile  ;  second-class,  two  andone- 
fifili  cents  a  mile;  tiiird-class,  one  and  three- 
fifths  cents,  and  fourth -class,  four-fifths  of  a  cent 
a  luile.  \n  additional  charge  of  threesizteenths 
of  a  cent  a  mile  is  made  (or  first-class  tickets  on 
the  fast  through  traius.  and  about  one-seventh  ot 
a  cent  a  mile  for  second  and  third  class.  There 
is  also  a  liberal  system  of  round-trip  reductions, 
workmen's  tickets,  circular-tour  reductions,  and 
tourists'  coupons.  ( >ue  can  have  on  a  German 
sleeping-car  a  room  to  himself,  with  two  berths 
and  complete  toih't  accessories,  for  %'l.bQ  from 
Frankfort  to  Herlin.  For  the  same  accommoda- 
tions on  a  rullman  car  from  Rochester  to  New 
York,  a  journey  occupying  about  the  same  time 
as  that  from  Frankfort  to  Berlin,  the  charge  is 
^T.tli),  and  Mr.  Itussell  states  that  about  this  dif- 
ference prevails  between  German  and  American 
sleepers  everywhere. 

The  German  train-schedules  are  slower  than 
ours,  but  of  the  nine  hundred  million  passenger* 
a  year  very  few  are  killed  or  maimed  in  acci- 
d<!nts.  In  fact,  Mr.  Russell  declares  that  every 
week  we  kill  more  people  on  our  railroads  than 
are  killed  on  the  entire  German  railroad  system 
in  a  year,  liut  the  (rerman  people  ooject  to  be- 
ing killed,  and  we  do  not. 


ARK  WE  BENEFITING  FROM  HUNGARIAN  IMMIGRATION? 

PUBLIC  attention  has  been  called  a  number 
of  times,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  large 
and  increasing  Hungarian  emigration  to  the 
Unit<'d  States.  It  has  been  declared  in  the 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  reviews  that,  on  the 
one  band,  the  Hungarian  Grivernment  is  pro- 
moting the  emigration  of  its  people,  endeavor- 
ing to  send  its  criminal,  weak-minded,  and  pau- 
perized classes  to  this  country,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  authorities  at  Buda])est  have 
placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Hungarians  com- 
ing to  America.     A  member  of  the  c 


of  several  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  1 
rian  (!overnmcnt  to  investigate  the  question  of 
Magyar  emigration  to  the  United  States,  ina  re- 
cent vigorous  denial  of  the  truth  of  both  of  these 
reports,  (inoted  the  opinions  of  several  influen- 
tial Hungarian  periodicals  in  support  of  his  is- 
stirtibns.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  civilized  government  aids  the  emigr»-  ' 
tion  of  its  worthy  subjects.  On  the  other  hutd, 
our  official  informant  insists  that  in  the  nutter 
of  alleged  interference  with  emigration  the  local 
authorities  have  simply  performed  their  dn^yi 
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refoUDg  to  permit  the  departure  of  all  Hunga- 
rians Dot  possessing  the  proper  passport  or  not 
canforming  with  the  American  immigration  laws. 
Tlie  laiest  official  utterance  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  from  the  Hungarian  standpoiaC  was 
tlie  law  passed  in  1 903.  The  general  conditions 
necessary  for  securing  a  passport  of  departure 
ia  KuDgary  are,  of  course,  the  same  as  those 
obtaining  in  other  countries, — health  of  mind 
Ml]  body,  freedom  from  any  criminal  charge, 
sufficient  material  means,  and  the  other  qualifi- 
Mtions  demanded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  emigrant  is  going.  The  Hungarians 
have  certain  special  rules  which  forbid  the  emi- 
gration of  parents  who  have  not  assured  the 
maintenance  of  the  members  of  the  family  left 
behind;  of  male  minors  without  their  parents' 
consent;  and  of  female  minora  unless  accom- 
pwied  by  trustworthy  and  responsible  persona. 
TLese  regulations,  which  are  the  distinguishing 
fe&tnres  of  the  new  law,  have  practically  stopped 
tbe  abuses  of  the  foreign  emigration  agents  and 
the  domestic  commercial  -'go-betweens."  The 
liw  provides  penalties  for  all  promotion  of  emi- 
gntion.  Steamship  companies  must  comply 
wiih  all  tbe  conditions, — and  they  are  many, — 
ilelermined  by  the  government  at  Budapest  con- 
t-'erniag  the  emigrants'  welfare  whilo  on  board. 
.Uthe present  time,  only  one  steamship  company 
lin  Enjflish  one)  has  the  right  to  ship  Hungarian 
eiaigrants,  several  large  German  companies  hav- 
ing t>een  refused  permission  because  they  de- 
manded an  annaal  subsidy. 

THE  nOUREB   OP   HUNQARIAN    IMMIORATIOX. 

From  1883  to  1903  our  average  annual  ac- 
ceuioQ  of  immigrants  from  Hungary  was  thirty 
liionBand.  In  the  latter  year,  one  hundred  and 
l^eniy  thousand  Hungarians  landed  in  New 
Vork.  This  enormous  mass  of  foreign  human- 
"y  "may  be  unpleasant  for  the  American  la- 
''oring  man  ;  it  is  certainly  and  absolutely  an 
irreparable  loss  of  national  life-blood  to  Hun- 
gry." 

I-'pto  1899,  very  few  Magyars  left  Hungary. 
Tlie  emigration  was  chiefly  of  the  subject  race, 
ilieSlovaka.  Beginning  in  1899,  however,  the 
wniinant  race  itself  sent  its  contributions, 
^oughtful  Hungarians  became  alarmed  at  the 
'ws  to  the  country's  agricultural  interests,  and 
''ie  Xitional  Agricultural  Society  held  five 
wagreBBes  (1901  to  1903)  for  the  purpose  of 
lorcing  the  government  to  take  measures  against 
'migration.  Just  how  deeply  the  nation  felt 
*°d  still  feels  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  from 
|m  opinions  expressed  by  some  representative 
jonmala  and  reviews.  The  Bmlapetli  Szemle 
(Budapest  Review),  which  ia  the  organ  of  the 


National  Academy  of  Sciences,  reminds  us  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  exodus  directs 
itself  to  America,  many  Hungarians  go  to 
Slavonis,  Croatia,  and  lioumania.  In  deprecat- 
ing this  the  &!(mle  says  : 

While  we  are  devising  means  to  stop  this  outgo,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  largely  increased  Huu- 
gariaii  population  can  no  longer  live  by  the  old  farm- 
ing; methods  an  the  Hmall  tarm.t.  Hungarinn  (nrmer'i 
must  be  taugbb  modern  farming  methods,  and  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  country  must  be  provided  with 
industrial  enterprises  which  will  enlarge  their  now 
limited  opportunities.  The  Magyars  are  increasing 
rapidly  enough,  hut  there  is  no  compensation  for  the 
annual  loss  of  national  life-blood.  It  is  true  our  Amer- 
ican compatriots  send  home  every  year  large  sums  of 
money  (from  fifteen  to  eighteen  million  dollars,  on  the 
average).  Their  contribution  to  American  Industry, 
however,  in  worth  a  hundred  times  that  sum,  and  so  it 
happens  tliab  American  competition  ia  ma<le  more  Irk- 
some hy  Hungarian  hands.  We  should  not  forget, 
further,  that  the  great  masses  of  the  American  work- 
ing people  look  with  much  disfavor  upon  immigration 
generally.  American  statesmen  will  no  doubt  soon 
bring  about  the  limiting  of  immigration.  Meanwhile, 
all  circumstances  urge  upon  us  the  removal  of  the 
economic  causes  which  compel  the  Hungarian  people 
to  leave  their  ancestral  villages.  Our  country  has  but 
recently  arrived  at  that  sti^e  of  development  through 
which  England,  France,  and  Germany  passed  several 
decades  ago.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  Hun- 
garian emigration  to  America  is  hut  a  phase  of  evolu- 
tion. It  must  uot  be  forgotten,  however,  that  formerly, 
when  west«ru  and  central  Europe  sent  their  sons  to 
America,  the  emigrants  could  more  easily  find  places 
than  they  can  to-day.  At  that  time  they  were  not 
needed  at  home.  To-day,  the  competition  of  nations 
here  in  Europe  in  our  economic  and  political  life  claims 
our  entire  national  forces. 

The  MaffyttT  Gazildk  Szemlt  (Hungarian  Farm- 
ers' Review),  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Hun- 
garian Farmers'  League,  demands  the  prohilii- 
tion  of  immigration  of  Jews  from  Galicia. 
Hungarian  land,  it  says,  should  be  preserved 
for  the  Hungarian  people,  and  they  should  be 
taught  that  it  is  to  their  everlasting  advantage 
to  remain  &t  home. 

Our  national  soil  Is  the  beat  In  tbe  world,  and  tnlly 
capable  of  supporting  three  timen  our  present  popnla- 
tion.  This  population,  however,  cannot  much  longer 
successfully  struggle  againbt  the  ruinous  burden  of 
taxation,  tlie  rotUn  credit  system,  and  the  poor  facil- 
ities for  marketing ;  and.  In  short,  cannot  bear  tbe 
expenses  of  modem  living  unless  some  radical  economic 
reforms  are  brought  about.  The  most  urgent  task  of 
the  present  government  Is  to  bring  atwut  taxation  re- 
form in  favor  of  tbe  poorer  classes,  to  abolish  the  pres- 
ent defective  credit  system,  to  amisl  villages  in  market- 
ing their  products,  and  to  take  neceniary  measarea 
regarding  the  preuervatlon  of  agricultural  holdings. 

TheJiudapesii  //iVfayj (Budapest  News)  recently 
contained  an  interview  with  Count  Apponyi,  in 
the  course  of  which  be  declared  that  tbe  Hun- 
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garians  in  the  United  States  were  loyal  Amer- 
icans. Count  Apponyi  agreed  that  all  right- 
minded  persons  would  commend  tbem  for  t)iis 
attitude.     But,  says  the  Hirlap, 

From  whatever  point  o£  view  it  Is  regarded,  the  emi- 
graClou  of  our  village  people  meansthe  loss  oC  the  Huu- 
gariau  home  idea.  It  for  a  while  our  people  in  America 
hold  to  their  Dational  home  life,  maiataiti  churcheH, 
schools,  and  societies,  it  is  inevitably  the  case  that  the 
new  generation  becomes  entirely  Auiarican.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  mighty  ocean  of  American  cul- 
tural and  economic  life  awallowH  up  the  HuuKarian 
drops  of  rain.  But  these  drops  are  very  dear  to  us. 
There  is  nothing  more  importAut  for  our  national  life 
at  bome  than  that  this  idea,  the  home  life,  which  en- 


dures all  distresnefs  ought  to  be  strengthened  1 
iHtive  and  governmental  aid,  by  social  and  b 

The  recent  increase  in  emigration  of  ! 
rians  liaB  been,  of  course,  to  some  extent 
the  Austro-Hungarian  friction,  which  has  t 
the  wheels  of  commerce  and  interfered  « 
social  and  industrial  structure  of  the  du 
archy.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  h( 
the  large  and  powerful  Hungarian  M 
turers'  Alliance  unanimoualy  decided  t 
whatever  measures  it  found  possible  to  brii 
Hungarian  workmen  from  the  United  Sta 
other  foreign  countries. 


A  DUTCH  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  MORAL  RESCUE  OF  BEGGi 
AND  TRAMPS. 


A  WORK  of  considerable  social  and  economic 
importance  haa  been  begun  within  a  dozen 
years  in  the  Netherlands,  one  that  deserves  to 
be  noticed  as  an  indication  of  what  may  be  done 
in  behalf  of  the  moral  derelicts  of  society.  This 
is  the  Society  tor  the  Moral  and  Temporal  Im- 
provement o£  Beggars  and  Tramps,  an  account 
ot  which  we  find  in  the  Dutch  monthly  Vragcns 
van  der  Dag. 

This  society  has  founded  two  institutions  to 
carry  out  its  purpose, — the  first  established  in 
189a,  near  the  village  of  Beekbergen,  in  the 
province  of  Gelderland ;  and  the  second,  in  1  !>04-, 
at  Vaaasen,  in  the  same  province.  Both  are  lo- 
cated in  the  so-called  Veluwe  (old  Dutch  vaul— 
wuve,  bad  land),  the  hilly  and  barren  heath  coun- 
try of  the  province.  Neither  of  these  institu- 
tions is  under  any  government  control,  whether 
national,  provincial,  or  local,  but  is  supported 
entirely  from  funds  raised  by  privatosubscrip- 
tion,  and  is  adniinistered  by  the  society's  own 
directors  and  appointees.  To  the  first  of  these 
establishments  the  name  of  Hoogeland  (High- 
land) was  given. 

It  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  such  as  no  longer 
know  whither  to  turn  when  discharged  from  places  of 
penal  confinement,  because  all  the  usual  avenues  to  tlie 
common  life  of  industry  and  comfort  have  been  closed 
t<i  them, — a  place  where  thej'  can  find  Christian  care, 
support,  and  assistance  in  their  efforts  to  become  again 
useful  members  of  society.  The  institution  grew  out 
of  the  conviction  that  where  penitentiaries  and  houses 
of  correction  are  established  for  society's  outcast*  some 
institution  should  eiist  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  penal  establishment  and  society,  so  that  to  those 
discharged  from  the  latter  an  opportunity  may  be  given 
to  return  to  the  world  better  fitted  to  perform  their 
dut^  and  to  nhare  in  the  beneficial  activities  of  the 
common  life.    Not  punishmeut  but  rescue  must  be  the 


chief  aim  in  dealing  with  such  socialderelicts.  ' 
the  placssof  correction  and  society  there  exists 
ing  gulf  that  must  be  bridged  over  in  order  t\ 
who  were  made  Innocuous  in  penal  establishmi 
there  suffered  punishment,  may  not  be  turtl 
ished  by  social  obloquy  or  sink  into  deeper  deg 
after  their  discharge,  but  may  be  restored  to  tbi 
and  to  society.  And  to  rescue  such  from  this 
gency,  or  at  least  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  t 
from  this,  is  a  duty  pressing  on  society,  whic 
ooly  neglect  at  its  peril. 

It  was  with  this  twofold  object,  resc 
restoration,  that  the  two  institutions  here 
tioneil  were  established,  and  toward  the 
tion  of  this  the  society  that  founded  th' 
been  laboring  now  for  nearly  three  yeai 
be  sure,  the  scale  on  which  the  work  i 
IS  as  yet  very  small,  but  is  certain  to  be  ei 
as  the  beneficent  aim  of  the  society  shall 
better  known.  Hoogeland  consiata  of 
with  its  original  buildings  and  a  nun 
others  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
mates.  The  work  here  done  by  these 
usually  required  on  a  farm, — the  clea' 
waste  land,  washing,  tailoring,  and  othei 
tries  necessary  to  supply  such  requisites 
institution  as  can  be  produced  on  the  sp 
very  small  weekly  wage  is  allowed,  nevt 
than  one  florin  a  week,  and  which  is  pa 
at  the  discharge  of  the  inmate. 

All  here  wear  the  regulation  garb  of  the  Insl 
Though  under  strict  surveillance,  of  eourae, 
mates  are  left  qulw  free  in  their  movements, 
leave  whenever  they  please.  Asimply  tnmlsbet 
room  serves  also  as  a  plac«  ot  aasembly  where  th 
hours  and  holidays  can  be  spent  aodably.  B 
lectures  on  edifying  and  useful  topics  are  given 
such  as  are  ofadogmatic  or  doctrinal  nature  an 
forbidden  lest  any  one  should  be  oflFeoded  In  re 
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lilBnligioDBOplaioa  or  belief.  But.  all  are  Incited  by 
Eoblc  «»iuple8  to  resume  the  proper  atid  honorable 
duties  oF  life.  The  oianager,  by  frequent  conversation 
nth  the  unfiirtu  nates  uader  liia  care.  poiiil«  out  the 
wi;otre<torationtomany  who  open  their  hearts  to  him. 

The  inmates  are  all  voluutary,  being  received 
upon  their  own  application,  anii  come  aud  go  as 
llief  please.  The  firet  duty  of  the  manager  is  to 
Hrn  the  life-Htory  of  the  applicant  for  admis- 
aion,  which  is  then  further  recorded  in  a  book 
specially  provided  for  this  purpose.  To  the  ques- 
lion,  Are  those  communications  trustworthy  ? 
ihe  Mswer  ia  given  that  it  was  very  rare  that 
an  applicant  concealed  the  misdemeanors  of 
wliich  he  had  been  guilty.  They  soem  to  find 
something  like  relief  in  making  these  confes- 
sioo9  of  their  past  life,  and  thus  show  that  be- 
neath the  raga  that  cover  them  there  stili  beats 
a  human  heart.  And  this  gives  strong  hope  for 
iheir  restoration.  The  record  thus  made  of  each 
is  torther  carefully  filled  out  by  the  daily  ac- 
conot  of  their  conduct  and  condition,  and  ia 
eithec  closed  on  their  departure  or  is  continued 
bjThtit  may  be  learned  about  each  after  a  place 
of  pioper  employment  has  been  found  for  him. 


The  limitations  of  the  institution  forbid,  of 
course,  the  admission  of  all  applicants.  Indeed, 
since  its  inception,  no  less  than  eight  hundred 
have  had  to  be  rejected.  Yut  the  good  accom- 
plished in  and  for  tliose  that  could  be  admitted 
gives  abundant  encouragement  for  further  and 
enlarged  effort.  Proof  of  this  may  bo  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  year  1904  only  one  had  to  be 
dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct. 

In  1904  the  society  purchased  for  20,000 
florins  a  farm  of  about  I4S  acres  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vaassen,  some  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  first  institution.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
carry  the  work  at  Hoogeland  somewhat  further. 
Tliose,  namely,  who  have  spent  three  months  at 
the  first  home,  and  have  given  promise  there  of 
further  improvement,  are  transferred  to  Vaassen, 
— &  transfer  which  by  them  ia  regarded  aa  a  sort 
of  promotion,  and  which  at  the  same  time  makes 
room  for  the  reception  of  other  and  more  un- 
fortunates at  Hoogeland.  The  inmates  of  this 
second  home  enjoy  more  liberty  than  at  the  first, 
— they  are  allowed  to  dress  as  they  please,  and 
are  more  fully  instructed  to  fit  them  for  a  return 
to  useful  life. 


FEMINISM  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


A  STUDY  of  the  international  aspects  of  the 
feminism  movement  is  contributed  to  the 
R'wt  Socialiste  (Paris)  by  Dr.  Madeleine  Pelle- 
tier,  herself  one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of 
the  movement.  This  writer  severely  criticises 
women  themselves  for  their  lack  of  interest  in 
the  campaign  looking  toward  the  emancipation 
ol  woman  from  the  social  and  economic  ser- 
vitude of  the  past.  A  class  or  a  sex,  as  well  as  a 
people,  she  reminds  us,  always  deserves  the 
goTerament  under  which  it  lives.  If  women 
"ere  interested  enough  and  cared  enough,  they 
•wnld  better  their  own  condition  at  once,  and 
fidically.  Dr.  Pelle  tier  rapidly  sketches  the 
progress  of  woman  from  the  position  of  absolute 
Physical  serfdom  to  her  present-day  emancipa- 
tion, as  she  calls  it.  While  the  progress  of 
fsmiaigm  is  real,  it  is  very,  very  slow,  she  de- 
clires.  The  average  woman,  even  when  she 
fries  out  against  the  injustice  of  man,  "after 
loudly  claiming  political  and  economic  equality, 
"ill  preaerves,  and  even  displays,  all  the  '  tender 
veikneases '  of  her  sex,  and  declarea  that  she 
*i<hes  to  remain,  above  all  thinga,  absolutely 
f«iiiinine."  Dr.  Pelletier  sums  up  her  concep- 
tion of  the  position  ot  woman  as  that  of  "a 
•livery  tempered  by  her  power  of  sex."  She  is 
eonCemptuooB   of    the   adoration   of    man    for 


woman  aa  set  forth  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 
Instead  of  being  a  tribute,  she  aays,  this  is  a 
shame.  Its  depth  is  measured  by  the  sexual 
attraction  of  the  woman.  In  reality,  this  writer 
declares,  if  woman  would  only  realize  it,  man 
would  be  glad  to  emancipate  her,  "but  he  does 
not  believe  in  her  capabilities."  The  eman. 
cipated  woman  would  not  be  an  unsexed  being. 
Dr.  Pelletier  believes.  At  any  rate,  she  ought 
to  remember  that  she  is  an  individual,  even 
before  she  is  a  woman. 

The  "  New  Woman  "  In  Italy. 

The  remark  attributed  to  Bismarck,  "All  the 
'new  women'  are  in  England  and  America; 
there  are  none  in  Germany,"  ia  quoted  by  an  Ital- 
ian writer  in  the  Rassegna  Nationah  (Florence), 
who  adds  that  neither  are  there  any  in  Italy. 
This  writer,  Signorina  Anna  Evangelisti,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Home,  believes  that  the  imitation 
in  Italy  of  the  ■'  new  woman  "  of  foreign  lands 
ia  really  only  superficial.  The  Italian  woman, 
she  declares,  never  really  forgets  the  power  of 
beauty,  and  even  poor  governesses,  public-school 
teachers,  and  nurses,  "however  oppressed  by  the 
fatiguing  yoke  of  their  occupation,  are  always 
dainty  and  elegant."  They  are,  moreover,  in 
the  words  of  a  Spanish  writer,  "  always  graceful 
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PredictioDB  of  a  new  type  of  mucnline 

in  Italy  liave  never  been  fulfilled.  Anw 
inUuatrial  class,  men  and  women  work 
siile  with  as  little  friction  as  in  the  echoole 
to  the  discipline  of  classic  studies  not  < 
girls  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  also  thosfi 
higher  aristocracy,  have  submitted.  So 
later,  even  among  those  wJio  go  to  wor 
still  young  girls,  the  Italian  love  of  the 
bold  prevails.  This  seems  to  be  innate 
be  shaken  oS. 

Weare  snailB,  and  cannot  live  without  the  si 
obxerver  sayii  that,  after  the  gtrls  with  large  d< 
r»K  BNOLisH  wire.  i^  the  work-^rls  and  protessiaual  women  wh 

most  frequently.  The  trade  fa  a  means  to  an 
that  end  is  immutably  the  making  of  a  home  ni 
real  and  potent  activity  of  the  Italian  woman  i 
day  that  which  ia  founded  on  tradition,  whlcl 
the  base,  the  light,  the  force  of  civil  life  ;  and 
much  the  reality  Is  overlooked,  always  the  gr< 
pnUe  to  feminine  activity  comes  from  religi 
the  Catholic  religion,— that  in,  to  borrow  a  pbr 
Professor  Barzelottl,  "the  most  Italian  prodni 
civilization." 

Signorina  Evangelist!  points  oat  how 
furnishes  ideality  and  poetry  to  Italian 
and  as  well  gives  them  their  chief  atim 
ward  art  as  represented  in  handicraft,  es 
lace  and  embroidery.  "  Feminine  art 
purest  manifestation  is  almost  exclusi' 
ligious."  The  religious  societies  furni( 
mous  quantities  of  vestments  and  decorat 
the  (Jhurch,  and  clothing  for  charitable  pi 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Ars  .Emilia 
logna,  reproduce  ancient  designs  and  1 
tlie  best  traditions,  at  the  same  time  far 
work  to  women  needing  employment,  a 
posing  of  the  product.  The  cooperatit 
inine  Industries  carries  this  idea  still  : 
and  in  eight  months  did  a  business  of  $1 

Italian  women  are  taking  a  larger  { 
science  and  literature.  The  novels  o( 
Serrao  and  Grazia  Deledda  are  most  J 
In  poetry  there  is  less  preeminence,  due  to 
technical  requirements,  for  which  wome: 
cation  in  the  past  has  not  fitted  them. 

The  principal  part  of  the  question  of  fe 
in  Italy  is  pedagogical,  says  this  writer, 
feminine  movement  is  bourgeois.  She  r 
the  schools  of  domestic  economy  of  Pa 
Belgium,  and  the  proposed  examinalii 
wives  and  mothers  suggested  by  our  O^ 
Oilman.     She  says  on  this  point : 

It  Is  useless  to  pret«nd  to  teach  to  girls  the  pi 
duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  It  will  only  proi 
row  and  repuguauce,  wasting  good  dkqKwlbkw 
fnture.  It  would  be  the  aame  as  putting  fkl 
into  babies'  mouths,  so  they  oonld  eat  bard  In 
beefsteak.  When,  iu  contrast  to  to-day,  the  m 
woman  was  all  included  in  the  brief  words, 


,o  ......  is  the  way  the  Continent  regardg 

in  in  AngloSaion  conntxleii. 

domestic  animals."  Signorina  Evangelisti  says 
that  in  Italy  it  is  precisely  the  women  who  are 
least  attached  to  Italian  traditions  who  have  been 
attracted  by  the  new  movement  toward  culture 
ami  the  protessions.  Frequently,  moreover,  these 
women  are  of  Hebrew  origin.  Continuing,  this 
writer  says  : 

The  classic  Italian  character  has  never  changed,  even 
in^faca  of  the  greatest  and  most  real  innovations. 
Women  have  entered  the  new  fields  of  studies  and  in- 
dUKtria)  work  "without  contempt  for  the  past  or  re- 
pugnance for  the  future."  Furthermore,  "thastruggle 
of  sex,  tlie  moat  odious  thiofj  conceivable,"  has  really 
no  place  in  Italy.  Women  find  free  access  to  all  the 
schools  that  were  exclusively  masculine,  can  obtain  nil 
the  academic  degrees  sought  by  men,  and  for  this  to 
come  about  there  lias  l>een  no  violent  shock,  and  uu 
new  laws  were  made.  The  thing  lias  come  about  of 
itself,  as  if  natural  and  spontaneous.  In  the  mixe<l 
schools,  none  of  those  troubles  resulted  that  seemed 
so  much  to  be  feared.  A  certain  philosopher  said 
smilingly  that  this  promiscuity  gave  him  no  misgiv- 
ings, unless  it  were  that  it  caused  apathy  and  indiSer- 
euce  between  the  sexes,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Profes- 
sor Banelotti,  of  the  University  of  Rome,  declares  that 
be  notices  only  the  reMult,  by  no  means  blameworthy, 
of  frequent  matrimonial  arrangemeuts  between  male 
and  female  students. 
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the  home  and  spon  wool,  without  l-colca  mlnitgiTCi, 
without  conrges  of  special  duties,  there  wns  formed 
Corneii&i  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Arrin,  the 
wife  of  Peto,  in  general  thHt  most  beautiful  and  serious 
KumoD,  who  was  none  the  less  admired  by  the  mau  ot 
Roman  history." 

Taking  Bruneti^re'e  classification  into  revolu- 
tionary feminism  and  Cliriatian  feminism.  Sig- 
uorina  Erangelisti  thinks  the  former  ia  found 
chiefly  in  the  Germanic  race,  and  especially  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  coloniea  of  America  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  latter  in  the  Latin  race.  She 
hopes  that  good  sense  will  prevent  "revolu- 
tionary feminism  "  from  gaining  a  hold  in  Italy. 

Feminism  and  the  HousekeepinB  of  the  Future. 

The  new  woman — not  in  the  objectionable 
sense — the  woman  of  mental  training  and  cul- 
ture, will  apply  her  advanced  ideas  to  house- 
keeping, HO  as  to  greatly  simplify  this  science— 
or  art — and  will  thereby  greatly  increase  the 
comfort  of  life.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Herr 
Wilhelm  Wetekamp.  director  of  the  Werner- 
Siemens  Realgymnasium  at  Schonberg,  near 
Berlin.  In  a  recent  number  of  Die  Wocke,  the 
illnstrated  weekly  of  the  German  capital,  Herr 
Wetekamp  discusses,  in  an  entertaining  way, 
the  means  which  will  be  brought  about  in  the 
hoQsekeeping  of  the  future  by  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  woman  as  applied  to  the  developments 
of  twentieth  -  century  invention.  The  house- 
keeping of  the  present  day,  he  says,  begins  with 
that  terrible  bugbear,  house-hunting.  In  tlio 
future,  this  difficulty  will  be  minimized,  because 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  have  more  to  say 
in  the  building  of  dwelling-houses.  Then  comes 
the  equally,  if  not  more  terrible,  question  of 
servants.  In  the  middle  class,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  "servants  are  a  luxury  that 
swallows  up  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
household  income — besides  their  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  obtain."  In  the  future, 
^lie  efficiency  of  the  mistress  as  a  housekeeper 
and  the  labor-saving  devices  will  lessen  the  n fed 
for  servants.  Another  economic  phase  of  house- 
keeping which  Herr  Wetekamp  considers  very 
important  is  that  of  the  time  and  labor  wasted 
by  both  mistreBses  and  servants  in  the  market- 
ing, when  a  few  experts  could  make  these 
porchases  for  the  community  at  the  same  time 
and  at  lower  rates.  There  is  also  a  tremendous 
scattering  of  forces  in  the  household  itself.  On 
this  point  the  German  writer  says  : 

Glance  Cor  a  moment  at  the  operations  of  ten  house- 
holds,  and  yon  must  acknowledge  that  ten  kitchens, 
with  t«n  Htoves  and  ten  serrauts,  etc.,  are  rather  un- 
pnctical,  and  that  four  or  Ave  niaidH  could  readily  ac- 
oompliah  the  same  work  it  practically  arrnuged.  But, 
Itisaaid,  there  is  something  so  genial  in  having  one's 


own  kitclien  \  Is  it  so  genial  to  have  next  to  our  living- 
rooms  a  Iftborfttory  for  the  preparation  ot  our  food  f  to 
get  the  odor  of  the  cabbage  or  that  ot  our  neighbor's 
roast*  In  case  of  visitors,  we  see  the  mistress  trudging 
back  and  forth  into  the  kitchen,  just  so  that  they  may 
be  provided  with  something  to  eat.  Is  that  congenial  F 
No  I  Our  lioitie  should  be  a  place  where  all — thefamtly 
and  the  guests— may  Qnd  recreation  and  repose  after 
the  day's  work,  and  not  an  establishment  for  preparing 
food. 

The  time  to  be  gained  in  this  way,  we  are 
told  in  this  article,  could  be  devoted  by  women 
to  helpful  social  effort  and  to  cultivating  herself 
so  that  slie  may  understand  her  husband's  sphere 
of  interests  better  than  99  per  cent,  of  the  mod- 
ern women  do.  But,  far  above  all,  the  great 
benefit  of  this  freedom  from  the  petty  cares  of 
the  houselioid  would  be  that  the  mother  could 
devote  herself  to  the  training  of  her  children, 
making  this  her  chief  duty,  not  merely  a  side 
issue. 

She  is  in  reality  destined  by  nature  rather  tor  a 
mother  than  for  a  cook,  and  every  reasonable  man  must 
regard  it  as  more  advisable  to  leave  the  preparatiou  of 
food  to  the  hands  ot  strangers  than  the  care  and  educa- 
tiou  of  the  moat  precious  of  our  possessions. 

Anticipating  the  objection  that  eating  in  res- 
taurants would  prove  expensive  and  would  sac- 
rifice family  privacy,  Herr  Wetekamp  says  : 

A  bettering  of  existing  conditions  can  take  place  only 
hy  having  each  dwelling  connected  In  some  way  with 
a  central  kitchen.  That  this  method  is  practical  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Ccntrnlbygning,  originated  by  Director 
Fick  in  Copenhagen,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  time.  It  demonstrates  eHpeciHilIy  that,  while  fully 
maintaining  the  character  of  "home,"  the  expense  of 
housekeeping  is  diniiuished  and  the  mistress  is  enabled 
to  save  sufficient  time  for  »e1t-cuUure  and  for  devoting 
the  proper  attention  to  the  training  ot  ber  childreu. 

In  describing  the  conditions  which  prevail 
there,  and  in  replying  to  the  question,  How  ia 
such  an  establishment  to  be  organized  ?  he  fol- 
lows the  communications  which  the  above-named 
Danish  champion  of  joint  housekeeping  has  most 
kindly  made  public. 

The  simplest  would  be  for  a  number  of  families  to 
nni(«  in  order  to  erect  a  building,  engage  help,  etc.,  at 
the  common  expense.  But  chaos  would  In  that  case 
soon  ensue,  for  a  "numberof  families"  cannot  manage^ 
In  order  to  produce  any  results,  the  project  must  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  person  or  company  who  can 
devot«  their  entire  attention  to  it.  The  requisite  num- 
ber of  parties  being  secured,  every  contributor  has  a 
right,  after  the  completion  of  the  structure,  to  a  dwell- 
ing at  the  calculated  rental ;  but  he  may  transfer  his 
rights  and  obligations.  The  occupants  are  int«Tested 
parties,  but  not  joint  owners. 

As  to  the  arrangements  of  the  house  and  the 
mode  of  life  : 
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dining-rooms  by  dumb-waiWrs  and  speaking-tubes  or 
telephones.  As  a  kitchen  and  servant's  room  are  thus 
saved,  there  is  great  economy  of  apace.  The  kitchen  Is 
managed  bf  a  chef,  who,  upon  giving  bond,  is  responsi- 
ble for  purchases,  the  preparation  of  meals,  the  clean- 
ing of  china,  etc.  Each  family  sends  in  the  number  of 
the  persona  who  take  their  meala  regularly,  the  time,  and 
the  dishes  that  are  not  desired.  The  price  is  reckoned 
so  that  one  person  pays  more  in  proportion  than  two, 
two  than  three,  ami  so  on.  Extra  orders  are  noted  in 
writing.  The  accounts  are  made  up  monthly.  The 
proprietor  must  have  all  the  onerous  work  attended  to, 
such  as  keeping  the  steps  clean,  washing  windows, 
dusting  furniture  and  carpets,  cleaning  shoos,  etc.,  so 
that  keeping  his  dwelling  clean  is  all  that  remains  for 
the  tenant  to  do.  Every  apartment  has  a  t>ath,  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Lighting  is  paid  for  in  proportion 
to  its  use. 

If  at  tlie  close  of  the  year,  after  all  expenses 


are  covered,  there  is  a  surplus,  it  is  divided  pro 

rata  among  the  tenants,  after  deducting  the 
owner's  (the  company's)  quota  of  the  profit  and 
the  compensation  of  the  personnel  of  the  estab- 
Hshmont.  The  tenants  have  the  right  to  sub- 
mit the  accounts  at  any  time  to  a  reliable 
person  ;  they  receive,  of  course,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  an  abstract  of  their  current  account. 
As  regards  change  of  ownership,  the  rights  of  the 
occupants  arc  adequately  safeguarded.  In  this 
way  we  could  have  more  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
home,  the  housewife  would  gain  time  to  apply 
her  faculties  according  to  her  inclinations  and 
not  be  in  danger  of  having  to  listen  to  grum- 
bling about  the  meals,  while  the  husband  could 
calculate  his  c:tpenses  in  advance  far  better  th&n 


CHARCOAL,  A  SURK  ANTIDOTE  FOR  ALL  INTERNAL 
POISONING. 


IN  the  course  of  a  long  article  by  Henri  de 
Parville  in  the  Aj>m<lcx  Politique.''  tt  LiiU- 
raires  (Paris),  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  phy- 
sicians declare  that  it  is  impossible  for  internal 
poisoning  to  result  in  death  if  the  victim  swal- 
low a  quantity  of  charcoal  as  soon  as  the  first 
gastro- intestinal  disturbance  is  felt,  and,  if  that 
is  true,  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  fact  uni- 
versally known.  FontSna  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate that  charcoal  absoi-bs  gases.  After  Fon- 
tana  puljlislied  the  results  of  his  experiments, 
it  was  discovered  that  it  possessed  powerful  dis- 
infecting qualities.  Later,  cooks  began  to  throw 
a  live  coal  into  their  soup  in  time  of  storm  to 
prevent  the  atmospheric  disturbance  from  -'turn- 
ing" it  (their  soup),  and  sugar-refiners  discov- 
ered that  charcoal  could  be  used  for  clarifying 
sugar.  It  is  known  that  it  has  a  strong  action 
on  alkaloids.  Put  a  paper  filter  in  a  funnel,  put 
in  charcoal,  and  then  put  red  wine  into  the  fun- 
nel, and  the  wine  that  filters  through  the  char- 
coal will  be  white. 

If  a  piece  of  charcoal  is  thrown  into  a  liquid 
containing  a  sak  of  toxic  lead,  the  coal  takes  up 
the  toxic  quality  of  the  salt,  and  the  liquor  con- 
taining it  loses  its  poison.  Dr.  Thouery,  a  French 
druggist  (who  lived  al>out  the  year  1835),  as- 
serted that  charcoal  would  counteract  the  poison 
of  strychnine.  No  one  believed  him,  and,  to 
prove  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about, 
he  swallowed  a  dose  of  strychnine  and  then 
swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  The 
result  bore  out  his  assertion.  He  was  not  even 
made    sick    by    it.      Thouery's    grandson.    Dr. 


Secheyron,  of  Toulouse,  assisted  by  Dr.  Dannie, 
experimented  with  charcoal,  and  their  reports 
were  published  and  widely  distributed.  'When- 
ever charcoal  was  used  the  results  were  excellent 

The  poisons  used  in  their  eiperimenta  (and  in  evetj 
case  rendered  innoiioua  by  the  simple  antidote)  were 
the  poison  of  muahrooma,  cyanide  of  potash,  phoH- 
phorus,  laudanum,  arsenic,  and  ptomaines.  Charcoal 
—above  all,  vegetable  charcoal— takes  up  alkaloid  tox- 
ins and  mineral  poisons,  and,  as  it  does  that.  It  la  oaly 
doing  it  bare  justice  to  say  that  it  ia  the  most  active  of 
known  antidotes.  I  give  these  conclusions  as  they  were 
given  to  me,  I  have  not  experimented  on  my  own  ac- 
count or  otherwise,  but  my  sources  of  information  are 
reliable.  The  remedy  is  within  the  common  reach,  and 
it  would  be  well  to  test  its  powers  in  all  casesofthe  na- 
ture of  ptomaine  poisoning,  poisoning  by  cream  taken 
from  dishes  Uiinted  by  verdigris,  etc. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  this  antidote  must 
be  taken  when  the  first  symptoms  of  poison  are 
felt,  and  the  doses  must  be  large.  It  must  be 
taken  in  suspension  in  water, — put  into  the  water 
and  stirred  while  it  is  taken,  so  that  it  shall  not 
settle.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  even  if  a 
great  deal  of  the  powder  is  used.  Use  a  soup- 
spoon, and  take  it  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes. 
Thouery's  method  is  indorsed  by  Julea  Roy,  an- 
other well-known  chemist.  Mr,  Roy  writes  to 
the  Annates  as  follows  : 

Permit  me  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  ^vlng 
charcoal  a  fair  trial  in  all  cases  of  Internal  polsoQlng. 
It  has  a  special  action  upon  nux  vomica,  caDtlwridei^ 
strychnine,  and  other  poisons  (including  ptomalitM). 
It  ia  supposed  that  its  peculiar  power  comes  from  tlM 
fact  that  it  envelops  the  p^iison  at  once  (thus  Hparatlng 
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Ibe  poison  trom  the  Btoinacb),  atid  that,  owlog  to  its 
abamblng  power  and  Its  avidity  for  all  gases  nod  alt 
alU,  it  immediately  determines  the  rormation  of  ao 
innoenonscombinstton.  Its  absorbing  power  is  ew  great 
thit  one  volume  of  charcoal  abeorba  ninety  volumes  of 
umnonis  gaii.    Chemists  have  proved  the  analogy  e 


in  water  (the  most  soluble  being  the  most  absort>able). 
.  .  .  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  cure  a  whole 
family  (fire  persons)  who  had  been  poisoned  by  verdi- 
gris, and  were  already  in  agony  (throat  eonatriction, 
rapid  breathing,  and  intense  thirst).  I  gave  them  large 
doses  of  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal  Id  water,  and 


ittiug  betweea  this  property  and  the  solution  of  gases      brought  them  out  of  it  without  any  trouble. 


ALCOHOL  AS  A  REMEDY  IN  DISEASE. 


IK  a  recent  leeue  of  American  Medicine,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1905,  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  states  that 
(or  a  long  time  all  tlie  leading  authorities  on 
tLerspeuticB  regarded  alcohol  as  a  valuable  atim- 
djnt  and  tonic,  and  supported  their  claims  by 
many  exhaustive  studies  until  it  appeared  that 
ite  therapeutic  power  was  established  beyond 
question.  In  small  doaea  alcohol  was  said  to 
be  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  while  in  larger  doses 
it  depressed  and  lowered  vitality.  Modern  re- 
searcU  has  failed  to  confirm  this  theory,  but  has 
inilicated  the  action  of  alcohol  to  be  that  of  an 
anesthetic  and  narcotic. 

The  studies  of  Frofesaor  Kraepelin,  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  showing  the  depress- 
ing action  of  spirits  and  its  narcotic  properties 
to  cover  up  pain  and  discomfort,  fully  confirm 
the  work  of  Richardson  and  others  wbo,  a  few 
years  ago,  announced  that  alcohol  must  be  con- 
eidered  a  narcotic,  and  any  medicinal  action  it 
tiJ  was  entirely  due  to  this  power.  The  good 
results  obtained  in  some  of  the  clinical  re- 
Bearclies  of  the  older  physicians  are  now  ex- 
plained by  the  modern  physician  as  due  to  this 
anesthetic  and  narcotic  action.  This  kind  of 
Diedication,  like  that  from  the  use  of  opium, 
cDien  up  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  discomfort 
W  the  peril  of  injury  to  the  metabolism  and 
vitality  of  the  body. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  alcohol  has  become 
leu  and  less  popular  aa  a  drug  in  public  hoapi- 
tils  and  where  uaed  has  been  chiefly  employed 
^<ii'  external  applications,  as  a  bath  in  fevers. 
Formerly  alcohol  was  thought  to  be  vety  useful 
Ma  tonic  for  worn  out  elderly  persons.  This 
theory  ia  also  rapidly  passing  aw,iy.  Nearly  all 
tlieold  people's  homes  and  hospitals  for  the  aged 
We  abandoned  spirits  as  a  tonic. 

Itscems  to  beasettled  convicti:in  that  alcohol 
"ssd  medicinally  or  aa  a  beverage;  is  depressive 
Wil  lowers  vitality,  leeaening  the  o  jty  gen -carry - 
'"S  properties  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  in- 
'^'^ising  the  waste  of  the  system.  Several  au- 
worjties  urge  with  great  positiveness  that  the 
J*  of  alcohol  favors  the  growth  of  toxins  and 
"^flerial  products  in  the  body,  by  its  disturbing 
«tion  on  nutrition. 


Strange  to  say,  in  view  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts,  quite  a  large  class  of  physicians  continue 
to  use  alcohol  as  a  stimulant,  and  in  cases  in 
which-vitality  ia  low  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  heart's  action,  and  particularly  in  col- 
lapse. This  practice  has  proved  to  be  especially 
dangerous  in  many  ways,  notably  in  the  col- 
lapsed condition  of  persons  found  on  the  street, 
and  to  whom  spirits  are  given  as  heart  stimu- 
lants. Should  such  collapae  and  coma  be  due  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  the  action  of  spirits  on  the 
heart  would  cause  a  sudden  fiow  of  blood  through 
the  arteries,  thereby  increasing  the  hemorrhage 
and  practically  making  fatal  a  condition  that 
might  have  been  overcome  otherwise. 

Dr.  Crothers  shows  that  when  the  coma  cornea 
from  the  presence  of  toxins  and  pressure  from 
congestion  on  certain  brain  centers,  the  action 
of  alcohol  increases  the  toxins  and  sends  them 
with  greater  rapidity  over  the  large  brain  areas, 
producing  graver  results.  In  the  last  atages  ot 
fever  or  profound  exhaustion,  the  attempt  to  keep 
up  the  heart's  action  by  spirits  is  simply  making 
large  drafts  on  resources  with  increased  col- 
lapse and  more  certain  death.  This  is  more 
startling  from  the  fact  that  so  many  substances 
can  be  used  to  produce  thjs  result  without 
danger. 

In  the  nvictor''3  opinion,  the  cheap  California 
wines  no".-  on  the  market  contain  the  purest 
forms  of  alohol,  together  with  acids  and  other 
products,  which  may  have  some  medicinal  ac- 
tion. He  maintains  that  the  older  the  wine, 
whiskey,  or  brandy,  the  more  complex  and  dan- 
gerous are  the  spirits  and  alcohol  present. 

One  of  the  recent  conclusions,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience,  is  that  alcohol,  either 
taken  as  a  drug  or  a  beverage,  has  cumulative 
action.  The  apparent  good  results  are  mislead- 
ing, and  the  invalid  who  has  taken  spirits  in 
moderation  for  a  long  time,  with  the  belief  that 
he  is  regaining  health  and  vigor,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
kidneys,  which  he  attributes  to  some  trivial  cause. 
A  sclerotic  (hardened)  condition  of  the  arteries, 
combined  vith  a  feeble  heart  action,  culminates 
in  a  fatal  issue.     The  inference  is  very  clear 
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that  tlje  connection  between  tlie  continuous  an- 
aasthetic  and  narcotic  action  of  alcohol  and  tlie 
final  collapse  is  far  more  intimate  than  we  realize. 
This  every-dfty  experience  confirms,  and  it  jb 
seen  in  the  low  vitality  and  feehle  power  of  re- 
sistance of  all  persons  who  nBe  spirits  either  as 
a  drug  or  medicine.  The  mortality  of  moderate 
or  excesBive  users  of  spirits  is  a  well-known  clin- 
ical fact.  Constant  ansstheBia  of  the  nerve  cen- 
ters going  on  for  a  long  time  must  inevitably 
result  in  organic  changes.     If  this  condition  fol- 


lows when  its  use  began  in  health,  its 
will  be  much  more  complete  when  used 
eased  tissue  and  degenerative  processes. 
"In  the  exhaustion  of  old  age,"  b 
author,  "the  dangerous  prescription  of 
in  some  form  stUl  continues  to  be  giv 
the  results  are  always  fatal.  ...  I  knon 
one  use  of  alcohol  in  the  sick-room  that 
oughly  scientific. — that  is  its  use,  as  a  refr 
to  cool  off  the  skin  in  fevers  ;  it  excels  k 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action." 


RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN   IMMUNITY. 


1"'HE  captivating  subject  of  immunity  has  at- 
tracted special  attention  for  several  years 
past,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  greatly 
extended.  Some  very  curious  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  are  related  in  the  review 
of  a  year's  progress  in  this  field  of  research  given 
by  Dr.  Paul  LeConte  in  the  last  number  of  La 
Cdluk  (Louvain). 

A  toxin  of  fatigue  was  obtained  by  making 
an  extract  of  fatigued  muscle.  This  toxin  when 
given  to  the  rabbit  by  intraperitoneal  injection 
brought  about  a  reaction  in  the  blood  of  the  rab- 
bit resulting  in  the  production  of  an  antitoxin, 
by  means  of  which  the  action  of  the  original 
toxin,  or  poison,  could  be  neutralized. 

It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  if  one 
specicfs  of  animal,  which  we  may  call  A,  has  been 
made  immune  with  the  serum  of  a  second  species 
B,  the  serum  of  species  A  will  precipitate  all  the 
albuminous  material  of  species  B,  but  will  not 
affect  the  serum  of  a  third  species. 

A  class  of  elements  known  as  prtciptiines 
serve  in  medico-legal  cases  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  blood  of  different  species.  In  a  very 
striking  series  of  experiments  precipitinea  wore 
extracted  from  mummies,  one  five  thousand 
years  old,  and  another,  the  mummy  of  a  child, 
two  thousand  years  old.  The  precipitines  ol)- 
tained  in  this  way  gave  the  usual  reaction,  and 
the  author  concluded  that  these  bodies  retain 
their  properties  during  intervals  of  even  thou- 
sands of  years. 

The  writer  also  states  that  the  anti-bodies  of 
morphine  and  arsenic  have  been  definitely  set 
aside,  and  the  a nti  cancerous  and  an ti- epileptic 
serums  are  considered  useless. 

Immiinity  from  disease  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  different  factors,  many  of  them  not  fully 
understood  even  now,  and  needing  more  thor- 
ougli  investigation. 

The  resistant  elements  of  the  blood  include 


substances  known  as  antitoxins,  agglnti 
cipitines,  alexins,  etc.  Naturally,  the  i 
arises  as  to  where  the  peculiar  substan 
make  the  blood  resistant,  and  prevent 
velopment  of  disease  germs,  originate. 

Scientists  thought  alexin,  which  has  th 
of  destroying  microbes,  might  be  prodi 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  aboa 
so  many  remarkable  characteristics  h»' 
discovered,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  th 
white  corpuscles  do  not  secrete  alexin  ;  ■ 
disintegrated  ones  liberate  it.  Among  tl 
ucts  of  extraction  of  the  multinuclear  co 
there  is  alexin,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the 
of  the  spleen,  and  of  the  red  marrow  ( 
which  are  believed  to  be  centers  of  form 
the  leucocytes,  but  the  amount  contained 
centers  is  always  very  small  in  propo: 
that  found  in  the  serum. 

The  bactericidal  power  of  animals  h 
studied  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  before 
covery  of  antitoxins,  alexins,  etc.  St 
were  not  slow  to  establish  the  parad 
animals  whose  blood-serum  was  most  i 
bacti'ricida!  when  used  experimentally 
the  body  were  most  easily  infected  wl 
crobes  were  injected  into  the  blood,  i 
fact  forced  itself  into  recognition  that  I 
an  unaltered  condition  does  not  play  tl 
r6/e  as  serum  outside  the  body,  and  fr 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bact 
power  develops  during  tJie  coagulation 
blood,  while  MetchnikofE,  going  a  step 
considers  the  destruction  of  the  white  ct 
as  the  only  important  factor. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  t 
mine  whether  the  plasma  of  the  blood  ( 
alexin.  The  dog,  rabbit,  aheep,  etc..  wei 
and  alexins  were  found  in  the  plasma  of 
ferent  animals,  where  they  were  as  abiin 
in  the  corresponding  serums. 
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THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 


THE  Bnrface  of  the  sea,  ie  two  and  one-lialf 
times  as  vast  as  the  surface  of  tlic  earth. 
Its  mass  is  enormous, — one  millisnl  ami  one- 
third  cubic  kilometers. 

It  the  basin  of  the  sea  bad  been  emptied  at  tbe  mo- 
■nent  of  the  birth  oF  Christ,  and  if  an  enormous  flood, 
talieD  from  some  unknown  source,  had  be«n  poured 
into  the  empt7  basin  at  the  rate  of  a  cubic  kilometer  a 
minute,  the  basin  would  not  yet  be  full.  Nearl;  six 
hundred  years  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  task  of 
bringiuK  the  waters  o(  the  sea  to  their  prcHent  level. 

Tliis  ia  the  way  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  St. 
Petersbarg  (published  in  French  in  the  Russian 
capital),  signing  himself  J.  de  Br. — ,  begins  a 
consideration  of  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
earth  under  the  seas,  he  continues,  ia  very  like 
the  snperaquatic  earth.  In  it  are  plains,  pla- 
teaux, peaks,  small  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
But  down  there  there  are  no  sharp  edges.  It 
has  all  been  worn  smootli  by  "the  washing  of 
the  eternal  seas."  The  "landscape"  is  visibly 
aged  and  very  monotonous,  like  the  earth  ex- 
posed  by  digging  under  ancient  ruins.  For  ex- 
ample, take  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Under  the  extremely  regular  dark  line  which  formn 
the  upper  limit  of  its  aquatic  atmosphere,  the  eub- 
merged  land  shows  the  trace  of  various  accidents  of  na- 
ture. Iiookingat  theseo,  it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  b  very  deep  valley  under  all  tliat  mass  of 
water,  and  that  the  valley  must  have  an  axis  like  the 
axis  of  the  two  continents, — European  -  African,  and 
American.  But  the  real  depths  of  the  sea  are  a  very 
different  matter.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  are  two 
valleys.  The  one  nearest  to  us  (Europe)  in  the  valley  of 
tbe  Eiast  Atlantic.  Of  course,  It  is  farther  south,  start- 
ing between  Africa  and  South  America,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  valley  of  North  Africa,  and  passing  be- 
tween the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  the  Azores,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  That  valley  is 
very  deep,  and,  at  its  depths,  there  are  more  than  five 
kilometers  of  water  overhead.  The  valley  of  the  East 
Atlantic  runs  along  near  Europe,  ending  southwest  of 
the  British  Isles,  where  It  is  separated  from  the  basin  of 
the  North  Sen  by  a  sort  of  a  crest.  Tbe  other  valley,— 
the  Taller  of  the  West  AtlaDtic,— is  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale,  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  East  Atlantic. 
Tbe  two  valleys  are  separated  by  what  builders  would 
call  a  "sill," — a  long  sill  passing  between  the  Azores, 
which  may  be  called  asuperaquatic  rise  of  ground.  This 
sill  is  not  over  three  thousand  meters  deep.  It  is  a  sub- 
marine chain  separating  the  two  valleys,  the  general 
direction  being  from  north  to  south,— a  chain  which, 
counting  from  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  is  more  than 
two  thousand  meters  high.  The  valley  of  the  West  At- 
lantic fs  very  deep,  the  bottom  being  more  than  five 
kilometers  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  As  it  skirts 
SoQtb  America,  the  Bermudas  lie  on  Its  left.  It  runs 
under  tbe  broad  sea  off  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
ending  att  Greenland.  The  sill  continues  as  tar  as  Ice- 
land. The  sub-Atlantic  earth,  therefore,  comprises  two 
great  parallel  Talleya,  separated  hy  a  chain  of  monn- 


talps.  Toward  the  north  the  ground  of  the  valley  is 
high.  Between  Greenland  and  the  continent,  by  Ice- 
land and  the  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  It  Is  all 
one  vast  plain,  without  depressions  of  any  importance. 
A  relatively  Inslgnillcant  rise  above  the  ground  level  Is 
sufficient  \o  bring  about  the  continuity  of  the  change. 

Did  this  continuity  exist  at  any  of  the  early 
epochs  'I  No  one  can  tell.  But  we  know  that. 
as  far  aa  we  can  form  any  conception  of  sub- 
marine conditions,  there  was  always  a  connec- 
tion between  England  and  the  continent.  Eng- 
land was  joined  to  the  continent.  We  know 
that  the  rupture  which  set  her  free  is  of  geo- 
logically recent  date. 

The  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  places 
where  the  submarine  ground  is  farthest  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
our  world, — in  the  vicinity  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  water  is  more  than  nine  kilometers 
deep,  in  the  ravines  of  Kermadec  and  of  Tonga. 
These  two  ravines  lie  one  behind  the  otber,  sep- 
arated by  a  crest  of  three  thousand  meters  alti- 
tude. The  ravines  are  not  more  than  seven 
thousand  meters  deep.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  submarine  land  is  level  compared  with  the 
land  above  water.  Farther  out  from  the  coasts 
there  are  abrupt  descents,  but  their  contours  are 
worn  smooth  and  rounded  by  the  deep  under- 
currents. All  the  submarine  lines  are  soft  and 
uniformly  monotonous.  There  is  but  one  place 
(the  region  near  the  volcanic,  or  Madreporean, 
islands)  where  tlie  submarine  landscape  is  abrupt, 
and  somewhat  like  the  cxundated  earth. 

Apart  from  that,  the  whole  thing  is  so  dull  that  the 
bare  thought  of  it  would  be  killing  were  not  the  man 
Interesting  himself  In  such  matters  naturally,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  his  Inclination,  already  very  dead.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts  there  is  more  sub- 
marine variety.  It  is  probable  that  even  there  all  tbe 
descents  are  slow  and  even.  But  at  least  a  man  can 
see  daylight.  Light  penetrates  to  a  depth  of  over  two 
hundred  meters.  Light  may  he  seen  three  hundred, 
even  tour  hundred,  meters  below  the  surface  of  thesea. 
There  Is  life  there,  abundant  vegetation,  and  many  an- 
imals. But  away  down  In  the  depths,— that  is  another 
matter  I  There  all  penetration  of  solar  lightiaorreBted. 
There  is  no  word  fit  to  describe  tbe  peculiar  quality  of 
the  cold.  The  deeper  we  go  the  lower  is  the  tempera- 
ture, except  in  certain  very  limited,  closed  bosina,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  basins  is  relatively  high,  as  It  is 
under  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
delights  in  submarine  experiments,  has  a  friend. 
Dr.  Richard  (also  an  experimenter),  who  liae 
taken  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  the  same  ■ 
vertical  at  a  depth  of  six  thousand  meters,  by 
means  of  bottles  of  his  own  invention.  On  tbe 
surface  the  temperature  was  20  degrees.     Two 
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r&  below  the  surface  it  was  only 
id  there  was  an  intermeiiiary  fall 
mediary  depth.  '■  Below  two  thou- 
says  Sauorwein,  another  friend  of 
f  Monaco,  "the  temperature  falls 
ind  the  deeper  it  descends  the  slower 


it  falls.  The  cold  is  peculiarly  even,  iu._ 
There  is  no  chan'ge,  nothing  like  the  mobility  of 
the  seasons'  temperature  as  found  in  the  sea 
nearer  the  surface  or  in  the  higher  depths." 
Culd,  dark,  of  uniform  monotony  I  Such  is  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 


A  BUDDHIST  IDEA  OF  MORAL  WORTH. 


;Y  to  illustrate  the  Buddhist  idea  of 

.t  constitutes  real  moral  worth,  irre- 

if  creed  or  faith,  is  related  by  Mr.  IT. 

in  the  latest  number  of  Buddhism,  the 

d   quarterly  review  published  in   Itnn- 

irma,  by  the  International  Ilnddhist  So- 

tt  is  the  police  sergeant,"  who  has  brought 

prit,  speaking  first.     He  says  : 

B  days  ago  I  went  alonR  tlie  road  toward  the 
iding.  I  had  duty  Co  iwrform  at  »  distant  vjl- 
Jut  it  was  hot  and  my  pony  became  tired.  So, 
came  to  a  resting-place  beside  the  river,  I  got 

ne  accused  was  there.  He  sat  hy  a  tree  aud  ate 
leave.t.  Hehad  with  him  a  littlx  buy.  Yiks  that 
who  \s  staoding  over  there.  I  suppose  accused 
father. 

.  asked  accused  whence  he  came,  and  be  said, 
■a  the  (rontier.'  He  did  not  say  why  be  had 
there  nor  where  be  wa-s  Koing.  He  seemed  ill,— 
he  had  the  fever  which  yoti  get  away  on  the 
ier.  He  said  he  wanted  milk.  It  was  all  sns- 
is.    So  I  said  to  him  '  What  have  you  got  in  that 

e  said,  'Only  clothes  and  a  little  tobacco.'  But 
I  came  to  search  I  found  this  small  ball  of  opium. 
smuggled    opium.      I    therefore    arrested    the 


ing  for  the  day.  But  the  sergeant  obtained  ad' 
mittance  and  stood  before  his  table. 

"Well  r  Mid  the  magistrate. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  your  honor." 

"Wellr" 

"  It  is  that  opium  case." 

"Wellf"fortbe  third  time. 

The  sergeant  wa.'*  embarrassed.  He  shitted  from  foot 
to  foot  and  looked  uneasily  at  the  celling. 


rt  of  the  accused. 


s  this  true  }  "  asked  the  ci 

{en  ;  it  is  trtie." 

i'his  is  your  opium  ?" 

ies." 

Where  did  you  get  it?" 

le   court   smileil.     Men's 

It  is  a  question  of  illegalities. 
fou  know  that  you  are  uot  allowed  to  have  such 
n  ?    It  is  against  the  law," 

know." 
Vhy  did  you  have  It  ? " 

have  fever,  and  so  I  take  it." 
f  OQ  have  no  more  to  say  ? " 

le  court  reflected.     The  offense  was  not  a 
re    one.     The    excuse    was    probably    true. 
Law  is  law  and  must  be  observed. 
fou  are  fined  ten  rupees  or  a  week,"  said  the 

*"nir  later  the  sergeant  of  police  came  to 
•  --ired  to  see  him.     He  was 

—  •>efore  leav- 


>f  any  child,— onljr  of  a 


o  Jail,  therefore." 


'There  is  the  child." 

"I  am  not  officially  a 
man  who  broke  the  law," 

"  He  cannot  go  to  prison." 

The  magistrate  spread  out  bis  hands.     "YoD  i 
the  man  cannot  pay  tbe  llne>" 

"  He  has  no  money. 

"It  is  bis  own  fault." 

"Butthechildf" 

The  magistrate  expostulated  :  "  Yon  know,  Migeant, 
I  cannot  help  Chat.  I  suppose  some  one  will  look  ftfter 
him  while  his  father  does  hie  week  in  Jail." 

"But  he  is  crying  for  his  fatber." 

The magintrat«shruggedhis shoulders.  "HU  father 
should  observe  the  law,"  he  replied,  dryly. 

He  supposed  the  sergeant's  business  finished  knd 
turned  again  to  his  papers.  But  the  sergeant  did  uot 
move  yet.     He  looked  more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 

"  We  have  collected- In  the  police  oflSce— flve  rupeM," 
he  said,  discreetly  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the  punkah 

"Oh,  you  have  •" 

"They  are  poor,  the  conHtables and  clerks,  and  thsy 
cannot  give  much.    Btit  It  is  not  enough." 

"No"  said  tbe  magistrate.  "  The  amount,  I  bellevft 
Is  ten  rupees." 

"  We  want,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  five  mpeea  more." 

"Well?" 

"We  thought .  .  ." 

"What?" 

"Your  honor  might  .  .  ." 

"Might?" 

"  Give  the  other  five  rupees  I " 

Tbe  ma^lNtraCe  sCopped  abruptly  and  looked  n 
"You  tlioUKlit  I  might  pay  bait  this  niMi'a  fluo  t 
bimf"heK»id,  sternly. 

The  sergeant  moved  his  eyes  to  the  other  end  of  ' 
punkah  and  said  noChing. 

"This  man  broke  the  law." 

The  sergeant  blinked. 

"And  you  arrested  him  and  brought  blm  bi 

The  sergeant  smiled  weakly. 
"  I  fined  him,"  continued  the  magiatnkte,  "»ai 
you  want  me  to  pay  half  of  it  myMlt  1" 
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The  sergeant  mnttered  somethiag  about  cumpassioD 
nuA  merit  and  the  child,  and  dropped  his  eytu  suddeuly 
lo  till  tips  of  bis  boots. 

•'Howdrtreyoaf"  asked  the  mngiatrate. 
Bat  when  he  had  counted  out  the  five  rupees  into 
the  srrgeant's  haod,  he  added : 

"1  think  I  shall  have  to  get  you  transferred,  ser- 


"  You  encourage  opium  smuggling,  sergeant  I " 

"Sir!" 

"And  you  get  nie  to  al)et  you,  sergeant, — which  la 

Tlien  the  sergeant  smiled  broadly  and  sal utwl.  Ainl 
iH  lie  WHlkeil  BwHy  hv  whiatled  gently,  and  jingled  bis 
'upees  in  his  band. 


THE  JEWS  OF  CHINA. 


OKE  of  the  most  curious  am]  intereBtiog 
results  of  the  expansion  of  missionary  in- 
fluence in  China  after  the  13oxer  rebellion  had 
t>een  Buppressed  was  the  location  of  the  rem- 
i^ants  of  Chinese  Judaism.  The  existence  of  a 
Qtimberof  Chinese  Jews  in  thecityof  Kai-fengfu 
'*  *(1  been  known  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
*5**1  i'  is  iiow  more  than  two  thousand  years 
^>rice  the  first  Jewish  immigration  to  the  Celes- 
^>4l  Empire  was  made.  In  the  Australasian 
^ci'itw  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Powell,  of  the 
*^l]ina  Inland  CommisBion,  recounts  his  visit  to 
*''>e  interior  of  China  and  his  discovery  of  the 
^ite  of  what  was  once  a  splendid  Chinese  Jewish 
Synagogue.  There  are  records,  says  Mr.  Powell, 
t'hat  the  Jews  settled  in  China  some  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  Bible  (Isaiah  xlix.,  1 2) 
defers  to  those  who  shall  come  "from  the  land 
Of  Sinim."  In  1286,  Marco  Polo  tells  us,  the 
Jews  were  sufBciently  numerous  in  China  to 
exercise  considerable  political  influence.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Father 
liicci,  an  Italian  priest  at  Peking,  received  a 
visit  from  a  Chinese  Jewish  scholar,  which  ex- 
plained that  at  Kai-feng-fu  there  was  a  roll  of 
the  law  over  four  hundred  years  old.  A  number 
of  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past 
three  centuries  to  communicate  with  and  assist 
these  Chinese  Jews.  Their  faith,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  from  the  decay  of  their 
infiaence  and  worship  brought  about  by  their 
dwindling  numbers.  Their  influence  was  finally 
swept  away  in  1642,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  The  presence  of  Jews  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  Chinese 
tolerance  in  religious  matters.  The  earlier  Clii- 
nese  emperors,  we  are  informed,  were  most  toler- 
ant and  liberal,  and  all  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
world  were  permitted  to  observe  their  rites  in 
China  without  interference  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  the  law.  Mr.  Powell,  in  the  article 
above  quoted,  refers  to  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
Bynagogue  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  following  words  : 


att«r  the  destruction  of  the  former  one  by  the  o' 
ing  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  is  only  six  miles  away, 
The  miserable  mud-houses  surrounding  It,  the  women 
washing  dirty  clothes  in  dirty  water,  and  dirty  children 
playing  In  the  mndholes,  creat«d  the  dismal  thought  in 
one's  mind  that  one  wsa  looking  upon  the  Snal  scene 
in  that  part  of  the  worl^of  that  wonderful  race  of 
people,  the  Jews.  Even  the  Jabbering  Chinese  crowdi 
whose  curiosity  was  aroused  almost  t«  a  pitch  of  eic- 
citemeiit  by  the  presence  of  a  European  In  their  midst, 
did  not  intmde  upon  one's  thoughts  as  they  flowed 
backward,  wondering  how  these  two  great  and  won- 
dertul  nations  first  came  hi  touch  with  each  other,  and 
one  placed  one's  hand  almost  reverently  upon  the  stone, 
as  if  to  plead  with  it  to  reveal  what  It  knew  of  the  past. 
But  except  for, the  information  dating  back  only  418 
years,  Inscribed  upon  ite  face,  it  revealed  nothing. 
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THE  reiient  extonded  tour  of  thn  Triiicf  of 
Wales  ihrniigh  India,  from  Capo  (.'omorin 
to  the  Ilimalayae,  has  brought  out  many  points 
of  signififanoe  to  England's  defoiiso  of  liei'  In- 
dian possessions.  The  northwest  boundary  of 
India  constitutes  the  viilneraljle  point  of  Britain's 
power  in  Asia,  Afghanistan,  with  its  warlike 
border  tribes,  the  doubtful  attitude  of  the  Ameer, 
and  the  danger  of  Russian  invasion,  is  of 
worldwide  sign  i  fie  a  nee,  and  forms  the  subjeet 
of  an  anonymous  artiele  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Deutsche  Ituiidschuu. 

Rapidly  recounting  the  liistory  of  India  and 
Afghanistan  for  the  past  century,  the  writer 
comes  to  the  reign  of  tlie  famous  Ameer  Abd-ur- 
Rahman,  the  great  predecessor  of  tlio  present 
ruler.  Tlirough  the  creation  of  a  standing  army, 
subsidized  by  Great  Britain,  this  chief  was  en- 
abled, not  only  to  keep  the  turbulent  tribes  in 
check,  but  to  make  himself  independent  of  Eng- 
land and  Russia.     By  the  agreements  of  1880 


and  18«;i,  England  pledged  herself  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and 
to  keep  Englishmen  from  the  country ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Ameer  promised  not  to 
enter  into  any  dealings  with  any  other  powers. 
When,  in  lUOl,  Abdur- Rahman  died,  he  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  various  tnbea  into  a 
powerful  empire,  witli  a  strong  army  to  defend 
it.  His  son,  Habid-rilah,  has  held  his  own 
against  all  intrigue.  Siuce  the  Boer  war,  how- 
ever, he  has  sljown  a  coolness  toward  Great 
Britain,  and  a  corresponding  friendliness  toward 
Russia. 

In  order  to  win  over  the  turbulent  border 
tribes,  the  British  authorities  at  Calcutta  have 
been  enlisting  them  as  soldiers, — quite  success- 
fully, it  would  seem,  since  the  guard  at  the 
famous  Khyber  Pass,  the  gateway  to  India,  ia 
composed  of  these  border  inhabitants.  Several 
years  ago.  when  Russia's  power  in  central  Asia 
appeared  to  be  on  the  increase,  when  she  was 
rapidly  building  railroa<.lB,  and  Ameer  Habib- 
ITllab  seemed  under  the  paw  of  the  Muacovite 
Ijear,  British  interests  in  Asia  were  plainly  in 
danger.  For  some  unknown  reason,  however, 
instead  of  following  up  her  advantage  to  the 
south  Russia  pressed  eastward,  and  "while  the 
bear  has  almost  bled  to  death  in  her  struggle 
with  Japan,  England  has  been  engaged  in  forti- 
fying her  position  in  central  Asia  with  iron 
energy."  .Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Rubbo- 
.lapanese  War.  the  expedition  to  Tibet  was  un- 
dertaken, whieh  quite  restored  British  prestige 
in  central  Asia.  Many  other  works  of  civiliza- 
tion were  accomplished,  roads  and  telegraph 
lines  were  laiii,  southern  Persia  is  being  per- 
meated by  British  influence,  and  Lord  Kitch- 
ener, who  is  undoubtedly  England'"  ablest  gen- 
eral, is  reorganizing  the  Indian  army.  A  closer 
union  with  Afghanistan  is  to  be  brought  about, 
the  present  Ameer  now  appearing  more  amen* 
able  to  British  influence.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  says  the  writer  in  the  Dtutxho  Bund- 
fchau,  the  gap  in  India's  defense  remains,  aincs 
there  is  nothing  but  the  Ameer's  promise  to  de- 
pend on.  Russia's  power  in  Asia  not  to  be 
minimize<],  despite  her  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Japan.  With  only  a  single  railroad  line,  she 
was  able  to  transport  half  a  million  soldiers  to 
Manchuria,  a  distance  of  more  than  six  thoa- 
sand  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  "We  may 
naturally  assume  that  with  but  half  that  dis- 
tance to  the  0.\us.  and  with  two  railroad  routes, 
— one  one  hundred  miles  from  Herat,  the  other 
four  hundred  miles  from  Kabul, — she  will  not 
send  a  leaser  number." 
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That  in  spite  of  the  approach  of  England  and 

Rassia  Clie  Afghan  Ameer  should  have  main* 
tiiDeil  his  independence  is  really  remarkable, 
ills  attitude,  however,  is  largely  the  result  of 
llifl  hatred  of  his  people  for  foreigners  and  their 
oppoBition  to  Western  civilization.  His  army, 
iko,  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  variously  estimated 
rtfrom  80,000  to  riO,000  men  and  6110  cannon. 
On  a  war  footing,  it  could  be  increased  to  more 
than  400,000  men. 

The  renewal  of  the  British  alliance  with  Japan 
hu  given  rise  to  much  discussion  concerning 
Japanese  help  in  cose  of  an  invasion  of  India  by 
Sussia.  More  than  any  other  factor  in  Eng- 
lind's  present  feeling  of  security  in  Asia  is  this 
{ompact  with  Japan.  Colonel  Youngliusband, 
leader  ot  the  now  historic  Tibet  expedition,  re- 
cently declared  :  "Thesecurity  of  the  English  in 
.^sii  reets  upon  the  impenetrable  Himalayas, 
Britain's  supremacy  at  sea,  and  the  loyalty  and 
good  sense  of  the  Japanese  people." 

Persia,  the  Korea  or  the  Future. 

Since  Russia  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
Wr  conqaests  in  the  Far  East  and  to  give  up — 
temporarily,  at  least — the  idea  of  obtaining  an 


ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific,  the  bear  has  been 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  his  political  appetite  in 
Persia.  In  the  course  of  a  long  descriptive 
article  about "  The  Realm  of  the  Sliah,"  a  German 
writer,  Herr  A.  Heinicke  (in  the  magazine  the 
Umschuu,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main),  recalls  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  even  while  the  battle 
was  raging  in  Manchuria  the  telegraph  told  the 
world  how  Russia  had  equipped  a  political- 
commercial  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing British  influence  in  Persia.  It  iimst  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Russian  has  moved  very  cleverly 
in  that  country.  He  seems  to  be  gaining  the 
upper  hand.  In  the  decade  from  1890  to  1000 
British  commerce  decreased  from  fifteen  million 
to  ten  million  dollars  in  value,  while  during  the 
same  period  Russian  imports  increased  from  ten 
to  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Recent  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Russia  and  Persia  show 
that  the  situation  is  even  more  in  Kuaaia'a  favor. 
It  was  once  wittily  remarked  by  a  French  states- 
man that  "  To  the  degree  that  Russia  leaves  a 
country  commercially,  she  stays  in  it  politically." 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  near  future  Persia  wil! 
be  to  England  and  Russia  just  what  Korea  was 
formerly  to  Russia  and  Japan. 


HOWOUR  SOLAR  SYSTEM  CAME  TO  BE— A  NEW  EXPLANATION. 

NOW  the  Laplace  "  nebular  hypothesis  "  of 
the  origin  of  our  solar  system  is  to  be 
deoolislied.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the  intention 
of  Dr.  Forest  Ray  Moulton,  professor  of  as- 
'ronomyat  the  University  of  Chicago.  Accord- 
ing lo  this  scientific  authority,  the  absolute 
inconsistency  of  the  ring  theory — that  all  the 
pl»nels(the earth .included)have  developed  from 
fingB  thrown  off  from  a  parent  nebular  mass — 
*iih  known  phenomena,  has  been  demonstrated  ' 
''7  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  dynamics.  W  riting 
in  the  Aitrophysical  Journal,  Dr.  Moulton  out- 
lines liis  substitute  for  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Ills  termed  the  "  planetesimal  hypothesis, "  and 
tas  leen  elaborated  from  a  series  of  calculations 
made  by  Dr.  Moulton  and  Professor  T.  C.  Cham- 
t^Flaia.    The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows  : 


It  is  supposed  that  onr  system  has  developed  from 
'piral  Qebula,  perhaps  something  like  thuse  spiral 
I  ofbale  which  Keeler  showed  are  many  times  more 
I  mimtrous  than  alt  other  kinds  together.  The  spiral 
ntbula  ia  mpposed  to  have  originated  at  a  time  when 
'outlier  San  passed  very  near  our  sun.  The  dimensionn 
°ntie  nebnla  were  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
°'Uul  motianB  of  the  great  number  of  sninll  maAses  of 
"hicliitwBBcomposod,  and  only  a  very  little  by  gaseons 
'iianiioQ.  It  was  never  in  a  state  of  hydrodynamical 
"loiilbrimn,  and  the  Iom  of  beat  was  not  Qecessary  for 


its  development  into  planetary  niassea.  The  planets 
have  been  formed  around  primitive  nuclei  of  consider- 
able dimensions  by  the  accretion  of  the  vast  amount  ot 
scattered  material  spread  throughout  the  system. 

Such  a  spiral  nebula  as  that  described,  having  orig- 
inated In  such  a  way,  will  develop  Into  a  system  having 
the  foUovf ing  properties  ;  The  planets  will  all  revolve 
In  the  same  direction,  and  approximately  (though  per- 
haps not  exactly)  In  the  same  plane  ;  the  sun  will  rotate 
In  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and 
will  have  an  equatorial  acceleration  ;  the  more  the  plan- 
ets grow  by  the  accretion  of  scattered  matter,  the  more 
nearly  circular  will  their  orbits  become;  the  planets 
will  rotate  la  the  forward  direction,  and  approximat«ly 
(though  perhaps  not  exactly)  in  the  planes  of  their 
orbits  :  the  more  a  planet  grows  by  the  accretion  of 
scattered  matter  the  more  rapidly  will  It  rotate ;  the 
planetary  nuclei  may  be  attended  originally  by  many 
satellite  nuclei  revolving  in  any  direction,  but  the  scat- 
tered material  will  tend  to  drive  all  those  satellite  nuclei 
down  on  to  the  primary  nucleus,  which  do  not  move  for- 
ward In  the  general  plane  of  the  system  ;  the  scattered 
material  develops  and  preserveecircularltyin  the  satel- 
lite orbits  if  they  revolve  In  the  forward  direction,  but 
considerable  eccentricity  If  In  the  retrograde  direction ; 
a  satellite  may  revolve  more  rapidly  than  Its  primary 
rotates  ;  the  system  may  contain  many  planetoids  whose 
orbits  are  Interlocked  \  the  small  planets  will  I>e  cool 
and  dense,  antT  the  targe  ones  hot  and  rare ;  and  the 
greater  part  ot  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  system 
will  belong  to  the  planets. 
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In  short,  t!io  wliole  hypothesis  fits  the  facts, 
and  on  its  matliematical  side  it  responds  to  every 
test.  Professor  Moulton  goes  into  the  mathe- 
maticB  of  the  tlieme  and  finds  the  spiral  theory, 
as  he  calls  this  '- planetesimal  hypotbesia,"  a 
good  working  one.  Nothing,  he  adds,  has  yet 
been  found  whidi  seems  seriously  to  question  its 
validity.     In  conclusion  : 

The  spiral  theory  raises  a  whole  aeries  of  new  and 
very  difficult  questions  in  celestial  mechanics.  These 
are  the  immediate  eSect.s  of  tlie  tidal  forces  which  are 
developed  by  the  near  approach  of  two  suns,  the  per- 
turbations of  the  orbits  of  matter  which  han  been  ejec(«d 
by  one  of  them  under  a  variety  of  con ditf oils  and  the 
secular  evolution  of  the  orbits  ot  this  ejected  material. 


A  large  amount  of  labor  will  be  required  to  earr;  b 
discuasiou  of  these  questionn  to  a  successful  coDcliiiihs 
The  spiral  theory  is  fertile  in  suggesting  new  o^ 
siderations  for  interpreting  the  immense  variety 
special  phenomena  of  the  system.  It  is  not  too  miSB 
to  ex  pect  that  it  may  suggest  new  qneetionH  for  obaer«* 
tional  investigation.  It  aSordn  geologists  new  cone^ 
tfons  of  the  early  history  ot  the  earth.  But  perhaps 
most  interesting  contribution  is  to  our  general  philo  ' 
phy  of  nature.  Heretofore  we  have  regarded  the  c  ^ 
mical  processes  as  forever  aggregating  matter  i:=^ 
larger  and  still  larger  bodies,  and  dissipating  eneir 
more  and  more  uniformly.  Now  we  recognize  imports 
tendencieH  for  the  dispersion  of  matter.  Thin  idea  f—. 
introduced  an  element  of  possible  cyclical  character— 
the  evolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  theqn_^ 
tinn  of  the  source  of  the  requisite  energy  is  uerious. 


WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  SIGHT  AND  SPEECH  OF 
ANIMALS? 


ALTHOUGH  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
judge  of  the  mental  powers  of  any  crea- 
ture without  knowing  the  operation  and  scope 
of  its  seosuB,  science  has,  up  to  the  present,  en- 
deavored to  speak  authoritatively  of  the  animal 
braifl,  while  in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  even 
a  dog's  seeing  power.  Monkeys  have  wonderful 
ability  in  sight.  Dr.  Charles  Zell,  writing  on  tlie 
eyes  of  animals,  in  the  llluslrirte  Zeitung  (Leipsic), 
says: 

In  th  1  Berlin  Zoological  Garden,  recently,  thekeeper 
of  the  monkey-houiie  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  monkeys  perceive  the  smallest  objects  from  the 
highest  points  ot  the  cage,  as  indeed  the  sparrow  on  the 
roof  also  sees  the  grain  of  com  in  the  street.  The  sharp 
discernment  possessed  by  monkeys  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  example ;  One  day  I  was  wondering  to 
myself  that,  Dora,  a  female  chimpanzee,  did  not  pay  the 
least  attention  to  the  people  in  the  room,  hut  kept  look- 
ing through  the  window  onto  the  street.  On  my  asking 
what  interested  her  so  greatly  out  there,  the  keeper  re 
plied  that  heretofore  the  cart  she  saw  had  been  drawn 
by  a  horse,  but  that  for  some  time  a  donkey  bad  been 
hitched  to  It.  The  monkey  knew  the  horse  quite  welL 
The  donkey,  however,  was  unknown  to  her,  and  had  to 
tie  studied. 

That  monkeys  are  governed  by  the  percep- 
tions of  the  sense  of  sight  is  best  seen  from  the 
fact  that  their  nostrils  do  not  vibrate,  as  with 
creatures  posHessing  scent.  Most  conclusive, 
however,  is  how  thoBo  animals  act  at  a  crack 
opening  into  the  next  cage.  The  dog  wishes  to 
learn  what  is  in  the  next  room  ;  he  runs  to  the 
crack  and  holds  his  nosu  to  it.  Monkeys,  on 
the  contrary,  do  exactly  like  man  and  fix  their 
eyes  upon  the  crack.  In  reality,  monkeys  thus 
possess  the  same  senses  as  man.  They  see  ex- 
cellently, yet  cannot  scent,  like  man. 


Almost  every  African  traveler  agrees  that  monk^ 
recognize  at  a  great  distance  a  beast  lying  in  wait^  mb 
by  their  clamor  inform  both  the  hunter  and  the  reat^ 
the  game  ot  the  proximity  of  danger.  Thus  wTi_ 
Bronsart  von  SchellendorS,  in  the  descriptions  ot  ~'. 
hunting  experiences :  "In  rugged  mountains  the  pac 
derms  (like  all  other  game)  have  good  frienda  In  • 
numerous  dog-apes,  which  raise  a  hullabaloo  at  ev^ 
approach  of  a  human  being  or  a  beast  o(  prey,  an^ 
warn  other  animals,  though  they  may  not  be  In  tli^ 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  monkeys  always  hC 
pickets  on  high  trees  or  points  of  rock,  and,  thanks 
their  excellent  eyes,  recognize  the  enemy  at  a  gi«atcS 

SiailT   IN   SOME   OTHER   ANtUAUI. 

The  article  already  quoted  from  proceeds : 
That  hares  see  poorly  is  generally  acknowled^' 
The  same  is  true  ot  deer  and  roebuck,  which  have 
deed  an  extremely  sharp  nose,  but  not  good  e^ 
Head  Forester  Hothe,  to  be  sure,  used  very  stoutly 
champion  the  sharp  sight  of  these  kinds  of  game.  J 
had,  however,  to  he  told  by  an  old  hunter.  In  t 
DeuUche  JH^erzcltiing  (German  Hunter's  Jonrokl? 
what  quite  agrees  with  my  observations — that,  alttlK 
still  as  a  mouse  upon  a  game-stand,  with  a  f*T<n»l>l 
wind,  one  could  almost  grasp  deer  and  Toebook  wtti 
the  hands,  so  close  to  one  do  they  move  paab 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  writer  oontbaMi 
the  animal  has  for  what  Is  hostile  to  It  a  modi  mon 
pronounced  fceJing  than  man.  Swallows  ofaaff  eroj 
bird  of  prey,  but  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  dnaM 
tree  falcon  they  take  to  the  reeds.  As  a  boy,  I  pw 
sessed  a  very  tame  squirrel  that  hod  been  taken  qntti 
young  trom  tiie  nest.  One  day  we  let  a  oat  Into  tlM 
room  in  which  it  was.  I  thendidnot  yetknowtfaatthi 
wild-cat  is  the  greatest  enemy  ot  the  gtaoefnl  radmt 
First,  by  the  mad  fright  of  the  aqnlrrel,  I  dlaoorcni 
that  It  must  have  perceived  a  deadly  foe.  AaMe  trog 
the  tact  that  all  birds  iiaveverysharpeyeB,at  theman 
mats  all  cats  (since  they  cannot  soent)  poaNM  Wnl 
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'M,  wbich  perform  wonders  right  Id  the  night- 
The  lynx,  on  account  o(  tbe  sharpness  of  its 
baa   rightly   become  proverbial.    Girafies  also 

I  excellent  eyes. 

IB  evident  that  one  cannot  write  tlie  pay- 
jy  of  an  animal  before  one  thoroughly 
i  the  senBes  of  the  creature."  When  now 
)  that  our  most  highly  praised  works  con^ 
reat  errors  in  regard  to  the  simplest  facts, 
all  be  obliged  also  to  confess  that  in  this 
here  ia  yet  much  to  atone  for. 

Exploring  the  Monkey  Language. 
feasor  R.  L.  Garner,  noted  as  the  discov- 
f  the  monkey  language,  is  preparing  a  new 
ition  to  the  West  African  coast.     Accord- 
1  the  illustrated  magazine    T&i-mer  {Stutt- 

the  headquarters  are  to  be  at  Gaboon  and 
Lopez.  The  green  wire  cage  which  the 
sor  uaea  for  himaelf  while  he  studies  the 
the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  follows  bim 
;me  also.  It  is  due  to  the  peculiar  idea 
ting  himself  behind  tbe  bars  of  this  cage 
Ir.  Garner  has  made  bis  most  valuable  dis* 
es.     Only  thus  was  it  possible  for  him  to 


dwell  alone  in  the  thicket  of  the  forest  protected 
against  serpents  and  ferocious  animals.  Xone 
other  has  under  such  circumstances  received 
impressions  of  such  great  value  as  he,  while 
the  finest  instruments  registered  every  sound  in 
the  cage.  Professor  Garner  learned  thus,  not 
only  to  understand  the  monkey  language,  but 
also  to  imitate  it  himself,  enabling  him  to  hold 
"  conversation  "  with  the  monkeys.  A  certain 
sound,  for  instance,  means  "water  to  drink;" 
another,  "food  to  eat."  With  the  sound  signi- 
fying danger  he  could  bring  about  the  precipi- 
tant flight  of  the  whole  monkey  herd  ;  with  "all 
right,"  he  could  restore  peace  and  safety  in  one 
moment.  This  time  the  explorer  is  equipped 
with  the  finest  and  most  perfect  phonographs, 
the  making  of  which  has  been  supervised  by 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Mr,  Garner  himself  has 
furthermore  constructed  a  series  of  apparatus 
tbe  scope  of  which  is  to  try  the  monkeys  on 
their  form  sense  and  color  sense,  as  well  as  on 
their  musical  discernment.  The  greater  part  of 
tbe  instruments  are  operated  with  electricity,  so 
that  not  the  fraction  of  a  second  will  pass  be- 
tween observation  and  registration.  The  new 
expedition  is  expected  to  remain  away  two  years. 


RUSSIA  FACING  THE  REBIRTH  OF  REACTION. 


may  be  safely  stated  that  in  all  her  long 
years  of  afSiction  Russia  was  never  so 
'py  as  she  is  now.  She  has  behind  her  a 
SB  war,  both  external  and  internal, — a  sea 
■rs,  blood,  and  ruin."  With  these  words 
itor  of  the  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St. 
iburg,  begins  a  New  Year's  editorial.    Rus- 

I  continues,  is  facing  a  rebirth  of  reaction. 
ronld  be  to  no  purpose  to  hide  from  ourselves 
t  that  we  are  ushering  in  the  Dew  ;ear  under  the 
I-  of  a  wild  and  pitiless  reaction.  At  times,  in 
its  of  weakness,  despair  gnaws  at  our  beartt.  Is 
r  all,  possible  that  this  gigantic  struggle,  these 
rless  victims,  have  been  in  vainf  Is  it,  after  all, 
e  that  this  reaction,  seeking  its  support  in  the 
of  evil  in  the  Russian  people,  in  thone  elements 
lat(«r  which  had  almost  ruined  the  entire  couo- 

II  triumph  once  again,  and  that  all  the  creative 
)f  Russia  will  again  be  reduced  to  negation  ? 

possibility  of  at  least  the  temporary  prev' 
of  the  spirit  of  dejection  among  the 
•ions  of  the  movement  for  freedom  is  not 
led.  continues  this  journal.  The  Russian 
,  however,  is  "too  mighty,  too  many  of 
■oes  have  fallen  in  the  figlit  while  battling 
;edom,  to  justify  weariness  and  despair  on 
rt.  Iiet  us  march  onward  in  tlie  conscious- 
I  right  and  power  ;  let  us  bravely  march 


forward,  remembering  full  well  that  we  are  liv- 
ing through  the  greatest  moment  in  Russian 
history,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  our  descendants." 

The  year  1905.  says  another  editorial  in  the 
same  paper,  "  began  with  the  shambles  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  ended  with  the  cannonads  in 
Moscow." 

What  has  the  new  year  in  store  for  as  F  In  the  first 
place,  there  will  probably  be  the  shedding  of  blood. 
Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  this  will  give  strength  to 
the  Russian  soil.  For  the  present  there  is  still  before 
us  the  old  pillar  of  autocracy.  On  the  ITth  of  October 
[30tb,  Western  style]  it  stumbled,  seemingly,  and  prom- 
ised the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  of  constitu- 
tionalism ;  but,  through  Witte  and  Dubasov  as  Its 
spokesmen,  it  hastened  to  take  back  everything  that  it 
could  take  back,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  year 
we  stand — offlciallj,  at  least — exactly  where  we  stood  a 
year  ago.  Autocracy  ia  still  defended  by  two  mighty 
forces — tbe  bureaucracy  and  the  bayonet.  But  even 
these  are  beginning  to  sway,  and  are  already  ren- 
dering service  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty.  On  the 
side  of  autocracy  there  Is  stitl  arrayed  a  great  power 
which,  alas  I  promises  neither  to  disappear  nor  to 
weaken.  This  Is  our  lack  of  harmony.  We  have  ar- 
rayed against  the  ant'oc'^ry  the  most  heterogeueons 
forces, — indignation  provoked  by  its  cruelty  and  inten- 
slfled  by  the  fact  that  it  has  systematically  brought 
RoBsia  to  beggary,  the  desire  for  liberty,  and  as  an  aid 
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,  the  famine  among  the  niuases.    These  forces, 
might  hnve  become  unconquerable,  but,  alas  I 

imediately  lost  their  coherence.  We  have  Social 
rats,  Socinlist^Revolutlnnista,  varlniis  kinds  ot 
iBlistK,  ConRtitutlonal   DeniocratH,  nri<l  they  all 

their  energy  Co  mutual  destruction. 
the  !tcene  ot  conflict  there  in  beginning  t:>  apiK-nr 


pablo  and  energetic  to  transform  an  absolute  into 
iL  cunstitutional  monarchy  wttliuut  a  revolutioD- 
ary  upheaval."  Piohve  ri'preaented  the  highest 
ilevelopment  of  .the  di'structive  forces  in  the 
autocracy,  while  "Witte,  on  the  other  hand,  "  con- 
fcntratetl  wit!]in  himself  the  entire  creative 
[lower  of  the  bureaucracy." 

Hia  failure  would  mean  an  end  to  the  hopes  and  ei- 
I>ectations  reposeil  in  the  present  government.  Bnt 
Witte's  acta  Imve  undermined  ihe  confidence  that  was 
lit  fintt  rejiosed  in  him.  At  the  time  when  the  Russian 
peuple  was  already  proclaiming  in  no  uncertain  manner 
the  necessity  for  a  constiliition,  Witte  subscribed  his 
name  to  ttie  well'kiiown  nka.se  of  December  35,  19IM, 
which  wftft,  in  the  Jtidjniient  ot  every  careful  observer, 
ABllll-bnm  child.  At  that  decinive  moment  be,  in 
thoughtleM  haste,  came  forward  aittbe  supporter  ol  the 
autocracy,  anil  thuH  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
appointed  the  leader  in  the  proposed  change  to  the  new 

^Vitte's  cabinet  ia  as  sharply  criticised  in  the 
Tjiberal-l'onservative  paper  the  liusskiga  Vyedo- 
iii'Mti.  of  Moscow,  which  says  ; 
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now  still  aiiother  terrible  force, — bankruptcy,  the  eco- 
nomic bankruptcy  of  the  country  and  the  flnancial 
bankruptcy  of  the  government ;  but  of  what  avail  is  it 
to  be  to  any  one  ?  Surely  not  to  the  present  autocracy, 
which  Ijrought  the  country  to  bankruptcy,  but  possiblj-, 
also,  not  to  liberty,  but  to  anarchy,  or  to  si>methlng 
still  unknown,— perhaps  to  some  N'apiileon.  All  this  is 
very  sad.  May  the  i-eatler  foniive  us  for  in>t  lieing  able 
to  gladden  bis  heart  with  brighter  proHjiects  in  the  new 
year! 

Witte  «s  the  Russian  Press  Views  Him. 
Russian  socifty,  says  the  well-known  Russian 
journalist  and  jurist,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hessen,  in  his 
weekly,  the  Fmco.  even  though  conscious  of  tin; 
instability  of  Witte's  political  views,  was  still 
willing  to  trust  him  as  the  "only  man  among 
— ''-o    ruling    bureaucracy    sufficiently   ca- 
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mot  proclaim  the  inviolability  of  person  an 
e  time  hand  to  the  governor  or  district  palb 
birch  rod  for  the  puniRbment  of  the  subjcc 


HKBembly  and  at  the  same  time  try  partictpatora  It 
strike  before  a  military  tribunal  and  condemn  tftnu 
death.  Is  this  the  way  to  bring  about  the  "tnuKinlU 
tioii "  that  the  government  has  Inaorlbed  en  Its  banii 
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Has  It  no  fetir  that  the  people  will  eee  <n  its  actx,  uot 
only  impotency,  bub  also  a  concealed  deter  mi  nation  to 
uoose  the  radical  elements,  to  fan  the  Hames  of  insur- 
nction,  and  then,  suppressing  it,  to  revive,  again,  the 
old  arbitrary  viglme^  We  do  not  believe  that  Witte's 
ministry  can  find  consolation  in  such  chimeras.  If 
tbere  be  men  in  this  tninietry  or  associated  with  it  who 
can  hope  for  such  an  ending  to  the  Russian  revolution, 
ihey  will  And  themselves  in  grave  error.  For  opposed 
10  them  Is  not  this  or  that  party,  but  all  of  Che  awak- 
ened Russia.  And  there  is  no  sacrifice  from  which  the 
RuasiaD  people  will  draw  back  in  their  determination 
to  ward  off  the  danger  that  threatens  them  Id  this  di- 
rection. 

Count  Witte  has  defended  himself  against  the 
accusations  of  the  Liberals  in  an  iaterview  re- 
cently granted  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telei/raph  by  saying  tliat  the  Russian 
people  did  not  give  hirn  the  expected  auppoi't  in 
liia  struggle  -iiainBt  the  revolution.  "  When 
society  itself  does  not  wish  to  fight  against  an- 
archy, there  is  no  government  that  can  hold  it 
i  n  check."  Society,  according  to  him,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  and  smaller  groups,  one  of  which 
is  convinced  that  a  constitution  should  not  be 
j^ranted  and  that  the  bureaucracy  should  be  re- 
stored again. 

'  This  portion  of  society  Is  opposed  to  anarchy,  but  Is 
«.t  the  same  time  antagonistic  Co  the  existing  go vem- 
iiieiit.  The  other  portion  of  society  demands  the  tem- 
porary saapension  of  all  aCtempts  to  introduce  constiCu- 
fcionsl  liberties  until  order  is  again  made  to  prevail. 
This  portion  ia  also  opposed  to  anarchy,  and  likewise 


antagonistic  to  the  government.  There  is  athird  group 
which  maiuCainsthat  Che  liberties  granted  by  the  Czar's 
manifesto  are  not  sufficient,  and  should  be  enlarged. 
A  fourth  group  demands  autonomy  for  the  non-Russiau 
provinces,  and  a  fifth  group  demands  the  Immediate 
grant  of  equal  rights  Co  the  Jews.  All  these  groups  are 
also  opposed  to  the  revolutionists,  and  likewise  to  the 
government. 

The  December  number  of  the  Russkaye  Bn- 
galsvo  points  out  tliat  it  had  already  predicted, 
in  October,  tbat  "  in  his  capacity  of  Minister  of 
Finance  Witto  brought  economic  ruin  to  Russia  ; 
and  tbat  in  his  capacity  of  Prime  Minister  ho 
will  drown  it  in  blood.  All  tbat  in  order  mere- 
ly to  save  and  fill  out  his  own  career." 

Stupendous  Illiteracy  In  Russia. 

The  Nuova  Aiilnhgia  (Rome)  notes  that  Rus- 
sia has  just  published  the  final  results  ot  her 
first  real  modern  census,  taken  in  January.  1897, 
The  figures  show  that  of  a  population  of  I'JG,- 
586,525  (excluding  Finland),  99,070,4.36  are  il- 
literate. The  natural  increase  of  the  last  eight 
years  probably  makes  the  number  at  least  a  hun- 
dred millions.  Of  the  literates,  only  10-1,-121 
have  academic  degrees,  99,948  liave  attended 
schools  of  medium  grade,  72,441  have  gone 
through  military  schools,  and  1,072,977  have 
their  education  limited  to  the  four  classes  of 
bouryeois  schools.  The  educated  classes  are  thus 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 


GERMANY'S    PRESSING    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS. 


A  CAREFUL  analysis  ot  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  in  Germany  for  two 
yehn  past,  with  acme  keen  interpretative  com- 
ment, appears  in  the  Berlin  weekly  the  Uil/e. 
Tlie  writer,  who  ia  the  well-known  economist 
Herr  Christian  Tischendorfer,  poiuts  out  that 
190-1  was  a  great  strike  and  lockout  year.  Ac- 
cording to  official  figures,  there  were,  in  that 
period,  1,625  strikes,  in  wiiich  320,000  men  and 
women  were  involved.  The  labor  unions  ex- 
pended, during  that  year,  5,551,314  marks  (about 
*l. 387,824).  Fifty-five  percent,  of  the  strikes 
were  successful,  20  per  cent,  partially  succeeded, 
and  only  22  per  cent,  were  failures.  In  about 
3  per  cent.,  the  result  is  unknown  as  yet. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  strike  of  tlie 
Berlin  electrical  workers  involved  more  men 
than  all  the  strikes  of  the  year  1904,  In  the 
settlement  reached  eventually,  through  munici- 
pal intervention,  the  compromise  offei'ed  by  the 
corporations  was  accepted. 


What,  asks  Herr  Tischendorfer,  is  the  les 
to  be  drawn  from  tliese  rnodoru  industrial  c 
flicts  ?     His  own  answer  is  as  follows  : 


Labor  disputes  have  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  de- 
velopment owing  to  Increasing  capitalistic  organisa- 
tion, causing  the  lockout  of  greater  masses  of  men.  As 
to  the  great  number  of  undecided  strikes,  we  must 
blame  the  tactics  and  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
Socialist  party,  numbering  over  two  million  voters  in 
Germany.  Furthermore,  rest  Is  necessai-y  after  each 
lasting  dispute,  and  we  see  here  the  lessons  of  history 
repeating  themselves  in  modern  strikes  and  lockouts. 
While  weak  and  small  adversaries  confront  each  other, 
battles  are  brief  and  frequent,  but  as  soon  as  strong 
and  well-armed  companies  go  to  fight,  they  become 
more  seldom.  Official  statistics  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion, showing  that  the  great  strikes  of  the  past 
two  years  in  Germany  have  really  led  toward  indus- 
trial peace. 

This  German  writer  concludes  by  presenting 
tbe  following  table  of  strikes,  from  1902  to  1905 
(in  Germany),  showing,   b^  official   figures,  the 


percentage  of  contcBta  i 
that  won  by  employees  : 
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by  employers  and 


Employer  wiin  compleWlj-.. 

Employer  won  partldlly 

Employer  lout  complexly... 


The  Problem  of  the  Meat-Supply. 

Just  Iiow  pressing  is  the  moat  question  in  Ger- 
many may  be  soen  from  some  paragraphs  ap- 
pearing in  a  recent  report  issiieil  by  the  Mann- 
heim Chamber  of  Commerce  and  quoted  in  the 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.  The  report 
aaya  : 

TcwSay  (January  90),  the  famine  remains  on  yet  un- 
diminiKhed  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  view.  The  sup- 
ply in  most  o[  the  markets  ia  small,  and  confined  mainly 
to  small  animals.  The  entire  present  situation  clearly 
discloses  the  untruth  of  the  Agrarian  declaration  that 
Germany  Is  iu  a  position  to  fully  provide  for  her  needs. 
If  this  view  were  correct  the  present  famine  could  not 
exist.  This  famine  appears  rather  as  the  result  of  our 
present  vicious  Ir^slation,  which  has  prevented  the 
importatiiin  of  American  meat.  Onr  working  classes 
cannot  do  without  meat  If  they  are  to  continue  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  lands.  With  the  present  policy 
of  'air  words  it  cannot  be  done.  A  practical  and  effec- 
tive remedy  must  be  found. 

What  Has  Cauaed  ths  Meat  Famine? 

The  Danish  monthly  tlie  Ny  Aarhuntlrede 
(Copenhagen)  commenta  editorially  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  long  time,  says  this  review,  since 
any  question  has  stirred  up  the  entire  population 
throughout  the  Fatherlantt  as  this  continuous 
scarcity  of  food.     The  Aarhunilrede  continues  : 

The  selfish  Agrarians  who  at  present  control  the 
legislation  of  the  empire  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  hard 
times.  The  government  of  these  nobles  of  the  rich 
landed  claBsea  in  Germany,  the  "Junkers,"  is  almost 
equal  to  the  rule  of  the  landlords  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tlie  Conwervative 
party,  in  the  ascendency  in  the  Reichstag,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people.  Tariff-regulation,  prohibition  of 
Importation,  exx>eiisive  and  difficult  control  of  meat, 
have  taken  an  Immense  lot  of  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  Nevertlieles-',  the  population  of  thecoun- 
try  is  pouring  into  the  cities,  as  usual,  and  German 
agriculture  Is  quite  unable  to  produce  the  necessary 
food.  Failing  crops  mean  raiced  prices  in  a  double 
degree.  In  the  year  IIKM  the  harvest  failed  In  part, 
which  in  turn  was  the  reason  for  oncroaclmient  on  the 
raising  of  cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food.  T>Hst 
jrear  brought,  consequently,  llie  double  and  treble 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  meat.  Pork,  the  principal  fttod 
of  the  poor  people,  came  [Hirticularly  hi^h. 

During  the  whole  criBia  the  government  Ims 
been  very  calm,  even  indifferent.  "We  are  further 
informed  that  Herr  von  Fodbielsky  particularly, 


HEHll    UIELDKCCK,  NEW  O 

the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  posaesses  greftt 
propei'ties  and  is  increasing  his  wealth,  has  not 
moved  a  hand  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  dep- 
utations turning  to  him  for  aid  were  uBUftlly  w- 
sured  that  the  crisis  would  soon  pass.  At  other 
times  he  mocked  them  by  saying  that  it  woald 
get  worse  when  the  new  tariff  regulations  cmm 
into  effect.  The  most  peculiar  calculations  wen 
also  made  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  meat,  "  but  only  an  increase  of  the  meat 
prices." 

Tho  indifference  of  the  government  has  been 
used  by  the  Socialists.  The  reactioo  which  had 
begun  to  set  in  owing  to  the  split  in  the  Oennan' 
Socialist  party  has  thus  beenconnteracted  in  part 
It  is  due  to  the  meat  question  that  tiie  three  mil- 
lion votes  on  the  Socialist  ticket  were  not  more  . 
rcdiiceil  at  the  last  elections,  only  three  aaats 
being  lost  to  the  I^iberals.  Yet  the  greatest 
menace  to  tho  government  lias  come  from  the 
middle  claescB.  Commercial  and  trade  organi- 
zations, tlie  butchers  at  the  head,  are  jnat  ai 
!icaloUB  as  the  Socialiste  in  the  demouatratiou 
against  the  Agrarian  regime. 

The  writer  in  the  Danish  review  beliem  that 
there  cannot  be  any  serious  anti-Amerieao  tariff 
discrimination  by  Germany,  since  the  Fatbar^ 
land  must  have  our  raw  materials  for  food. 


LEADMG  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH.  VtZ 

JOHN  BURNS,  THE  WORKMAN-MINISTER. 

A    HEHOBABLE   SPEECH. 

Mr.  Donald  recalls  the  fact  that  John  Bums' 
speech  from  tliedock  in  1S86  contained  demands 
most  of  whicli  have  already  been  conceded. 

Mr,  Butdr'  speech  from  the  dock  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  unemployed,  and  he  set  forth  their  de- 
mands upon  tlie  government,  which  wer« ; 

1.  To  relax  the  severity  of  the  outdoor  relief. 
(Granted.) 

3.  To  urge  local  bodies  Ut  start  useful  relief  works. 
(Now  done  to  some  extent.) 

3.  To  direct  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
build  artisans'  dwellings  on  vacant  sites  in  London, 
especially  on  abandoned  prison  sites.  (Sini^e  done  by 
the  Loudon  County  Council,  partly  through  Mr.  Burns' 
efforts.) 

4.  To  reduce  the  hours  of  work  in  government  em- 
ployments to  eight  hours  per  day.  (The  flrst  thing 
which  he  accomplished  as  an  M.P.) 

5.  To  give  no  contracts  Co  firms  who  did  not  observe 
trade-union  conditions.  (Now  done  almostall  over  the 
country  by  the  Burns  labor  clause.) 

6.  To  establish  a  legal  eight-hour  day  (or  railway 
and  tramway  employees. 

T.  To  establish  relations  with  Continental  goverU' 

8.  To  secure  a  reduced  working  day  lu  alt  trades  and 

MB.  JOHH  DtIBI.8.  occupations. 

When  he  entered  the  County  Council  he  put 
out  a  more  extended  programme. 

Many  of  the  specific  reforms  which  he  advocated 
have  been  carried  out,  such  as  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,  efficient  sanitary  inspection,  cumulative  rating 
—in  the  form  of  more  equalisation— useful  work  for 
the  unemployed,  trade-union  hours  and  wages,  erection 
of  artisans'  dwellings,  municipalization  of  the  water 
and  tramways.  Two-thirds  of  the  reforms  in  his  pro- 
gramme have  been  realized. 

J.  B.  AS    WBITEB   AND    BPEAKBB. 

Mr.  Donald  t«lls  us  that : 

It  Is  Bums'  custom  to  prepare  his  chief  speeches, 
writing  down  the  headsof  hisargumentj^  bis  statistics, 
his  epigrams,  and  quotations,  although  his  impromptu 
utterances  in  debate  have  never  lacked  fullness  and 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Bums  has  developed  consider- 
able power  as  a  writer.  But  for  bis  ministerial  ap- 
pointment be  would  have  become  more  and  more  of  a 
writer,  and  be  had  planned  a  history  of  Battersea  and  a 
book  on  his  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  His  pub- 
lic lectures  on  social,  labor,  municipal,  and  industrial 
topics  are  succinct  studies  well  packed  with  facte,  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  written. 

WHAT  BE  BAB  ALBBADT  DONE. 

Mr.  Donald  says : 

That  Mr.  Bnms  will  nse  the  official  machinery  placed 
at  bis  serrlce  to  the  best  advantage  has  already  been 
seen.  Within  an  hour  of  taUog  office  he  appointed  a 
committee  to  distribute  the  Unemployed  Fund.   Before 


THE  penonalit^  of  John  Burns,  the  English 
labor  leader  who  now  holds  a  responsible 
post  in  the  Liberal  ministry,  has  become  familiar 
to  Americans.  The  following  summary  of  the 
duties  of  his  new  post,  contributed  by  Bobert 
Donald,  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  to  the  A'i'ne- 
Uenlh  Cen(ury  (London)  for  Febraary,wi]l  be  read 
with  interest  in  this  country  r 

As  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr. 
Bnms  has  multifariona  duties  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  has  to  sanction  local  loans,  supervise  the  finances  of 
local  authorities,  hold  inquiries  into  proposed  new  un- 
dertakings, exercise  the  (almost)  legislative  powers 
Which  Parliament  has  delegated  to  him  by  way  of  pro- 
visional orders,  and  is  armed  with  large  powers  of  in- 
itiative, inspection,  revision,  and  veto,  so  that  in  some 
teepects  he  can  revolntionfKe  tbe  whole  system  of  local 
administration.  In  the  domain  of  Poor  Law  his  author- 
ity is  paramount.  He  revises,  for  example,  the  rules 
aod  regulations  which  guide  the  system  of  relief  and 
the  adminlMTatJon  of  tbe  Poor  Law,  passes  plans  for 
new  workhouses,  settles  the  wages  of  the  nurses  and 
porters,  and  flzea  the  amount  of  snufl  (if  any)  which  a 
panper  mayrecelve.  Sanitary  legislation  is  also  under 
his  supervision,  as  he  acts  as  Minister  of  Public  Health, 
ud  beyond  tbe  more  strictly  local  governmental  func- 
tions belonging  to  his  department  there  is  the  social 
lide  of  hla  work,  such  as  the  administration  of  the  Al- 
lotmenU  Acta,  the  Unemployed  Act,  Inquiring  into 
bonatng  conditions^  etc 
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the  end  of  the  year  he  had  amended  the  unemployed 
regulatious,  prepared  a  circular  on  bousing  for  local 
authorities,  interviewed  his  inspectors,  issued  adminis- 
trative orders  affecting  Poor  T.aw,  and  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  reci^Tncnd  a  better  sys- 
tem of  audit  for  municiiial   accounts.    His  touching 


speech  to  the  iumatesof  BatterMaworkhooM  on  Christ- 
mas Day  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  be  has  advociited  the  caiL 
iug  up  of  the  militia  In  the  period  of  the  year  wheu 
unemployment  is  greatest,  and  this  sysum  has  now 
been  adopted. 


BRITISH   LIBERAL  LEADERS  IN  LITERATURE. 


rN  the  Jannaty  i 


miLor  of  tlje  London  Book- 
.s  Seccomlie  lias  an  inten^st- 
-A  the  British  Liberal  lea<)- 


He  begins  with  Mr.  John  MoHny,  and  gays 
tliut  if  literature  were  tlie  deciding  factor  Mr. 
Morley  would  be  Premier  in  the  present  cabinet. 

Mr.  Morley  [he  writes]  is  not  by  any  means  a  man 
of  letters  among  politiciaus,  or  a  politician  who  has 
written  able  boolLs.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have 
risen  to  inner  cabinet  rank  by  the  main  force  of  his  pen. 

Now,  the  wicbet  between  jonrnalisni  and  political 
oSce,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  been  guarded  by  a 
terrible  dragon,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  the  three 
damning  syllables  forming  the  word  doctrlwiire.  Mr. 
Morley  has  fought  and  overcome  that  dragon,  an 
achievement  wortliy  of  St.  George  himself,  for  this 
dragon  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  mousters  of  the 


A  liorn  editor,  publiclBt,  and  master  of  literary  fence, 
Mr.  Morley  is  one  of  the  most  highly  organized  and 
technically  admirable  of  English  writers,  and  he  Is  one 
of  the  few  essayists  of  whose  prose  it  can  be  »iaid  that  it 
can  be  placed,  without  serious  injury,  in  juxtaposition 
with  that  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  everything  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  written  has  been  aimed  at  enlightening  the 
political  understanding  and  sobering  the  political  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

UB.    BRYCK   AS    AN   OXFORD    DON. 

Mr.  James  Pryce  conies  next,  and  the  third 
place  is  jjiven  to  Mr.  Augustine  Hirri'll.  In  re- 
ference to  ilr.  Bryce's  literary  work,  tlie  writer 

If  Mr.  Morley's  most  characteristic  work  may  l)e 
summed  up  as  representing  the  output  of  the  review- 
writer  and  essayist  txit  exccHencc  of  our  time,  that  o( 
Mr.  Bryce  may  be  classified  even  more  conclusively  as 
that  of  the  very  best  type  of  Oxford  doa— a  don,  be  it 
understood,  of  the  most  delightful  manners,  the  least 
"stand-offish"  cabinet  minister  of  his  century,  with  a 
mind  greatly  enlarge*!  Iiy  politics  enriched  by  extensive 
travel,  and  garnished  with  an  almost  unrivaled  store  of 
agreeable  personal 


His  literary  work  divides  Itself  naturally  into  three 
categories,— the  extended  prize  essay,  the  extended  va- 
cation-tour study,  and  the  enlarged  common-room 
memoir  of  academic  appreciation. 

MK.    BIRRELL  :    A   THOBOUQH   BOOKMAN. 

The  writer,  in  describing  Mr.  Birrell's  liter- 
ary powers,  says  he  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
modern  master  of  the  quip.  Of  his  apprecia- 
tive faculty  he  adds  ; 

Mr.  Birrell  is,  of  course,  much  more  exclnaively  a 
bookman  than  either  Mr.  Morley  or  Mr.  Bryce,  and  for 
that  reason,  among  others,  his  work  la  probably  mon 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and,  consequently,  leaa  In  need 
of  a  showman.  To  the  analytical  facuityof  Mr.  Morley, 
or  to  the  constructive  historical  gift  of  Mr.  Bryce,  he 
would  be  the  last  person,  we  Imagine,  to  make  any  olaim. 
As  a  sensitive  appreclator  of  the  best  lltaratore  of  the 
past,  however,  by  the  combined  methods  ot  private 
judgment  and  the  soundest  standards  of  former  critic* 
Mr.  Birrell  has  probably  no  rival. 

I  Apprehend  that  he  will  he  wasted  at  the  Edaratlon 
Office,  though  If  education  gains  only  half  as  macb  na 
letters  must  lose  during  his  sojonm  at  Whitehall  the 
country  will  have  made  a  good  ba^^n. 

Among  other  authors  in  the  Liberal  party  the 
writfii-  mentions  Baron  Fitzmanrice  of  Leigh, 
Mr.  W  inston  Churchill,  Mr.  H&ldaue,  and  othera. 

The  Quintessence  of  BIrralllsin. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  PaS  2£aU 
Mayazine,,  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  bae  an  article  on 
"  Mr.  Birrell  in  Literature  and  in  PoliticB."  Mr. 
Birrell,  he  writes,  has  his  prejudices,  but  bis  ef- 
forts to  be  vindictive  are  painful  failures.  Thna, 
|je  seems  to  be  very  severe  on  Dean  Swift,  bat 
in  the  end  he  remarks,  "  After  all,  it  ie  a  kindly 
place,  this  planet," and  Iiere  we  have  theqniatet- 
aencu  of  Birrellism. 

In  reference  to  politics,  Mr.  Birrell  aaya  he 
will  never  be  a  delegate  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. All  thiLt  a  constituency  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  its  member  is  that  he  shall  be  in 
general  accord  with  the  views  of  the  party  which 
supported  him. 


BRIEFER  NOTES  ON  TOPICS   IN  THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Travel  and  Description.— Several  o(  the  illus- 
t  rated   magazines  for  March  are  largelj'  devoMd   to 
t:'rHvel  sketches  and  descriptionu  of  interestiug  natural 
K<:euerf  at  home  and  abroad.    Among  the  most-atriking 
of  thena  are  the  late  William  Sharp's  atMiount  of  "The 
<3ardeD  ot  the  Sua"  (Sicily),  in  the  Century;  Henry 
.I^oriiiaii's  record  of  an  automobiling  tour  of  thirteen 
hundred   nill«s  through  some  of  the  most  interesting 
sceuery  In  Europe,  which  he  contributes  to  Scrlbner'a ; 
.Authoiiy  Fiala's  continuation  of  his  Arctic  experiences, 
Id  McCluTe'g;  and  tonr  illustrated  articles  in  If <irper's, 
e:n  titled,  respectively,  "A  Night's  Ride  with  Arab  Ban- 
dits," by  Charles  W.  Furlong ;  "Ibex  Shooting  in  the 
Idountains  ot  Balnchistan,"  by  Joseph  C.  Grew  ;  "In 
"Western  Camps,"  by  Bishop  Talbot,  and  "  A  Colorado 
Glacier,"  by  Julius  Henderson.    The  last-named  paper, 
'vrhich  is  a  description  of  Arapahoe  Glacier,  in  Colorado, 
should  be  read  by  all  those  Americans,  at  least,  who  go 
ctbroad  in  quest  of  natural  scenery  but  who  have  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  scenic  wonders  of  their  own 
land.    Arapahoe  fa  a  true  glacier,  has  been  visited  by  ex- 
perienced geologists,  mapped,  photographed,  and  thor- 
oughly studied. — "A  Day  with  the  Round-Up"  is  an 
impression  of  the  Western  cattLe  country  contributed 
to  ScHbitefB   by  N.   C.   Wyeth,— Mr,  M,  G,   Cunniff 
-wribea  in  the  IForW*  IFork  on  "Texas  and  the  Tei- 
ans,"  covering  mncb  of  the  field  exploited  last  month 
in  the  Review  of  Bbtiews.— "  Empire  Building  in  the 
Oreat  Southwest"  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sur- 
vey by  Charles  M.  Harvey  in  the  Metropolitan  Magor 
sine.    The  irrigation  operatioDH  in  that  part  of  the 
country  are  deacrllieil  by  Julian  W,  Helbum  in  the 
American  lUugtrated  Magazine,  nuder  the  title  "The 
£dea  Makers." — Cuernavaca,  the  capital  ot  the  State  ot 
Uorelon,  in  southern  Mexico,  is  the  subject  of  a  brief 
article  by  Clara  Driscoll  in  Appleton'g  Booklovers.—A. 
study  of  New  Orleans,  the  Mardi  Gras,  and  some  negro 
types  is  contributed  to  the  Melropolitan  by  Corinne 
C.  Mellen.— The  same  magazine  has  an  entertaining 
paper  entitled  "Sketching  in  an  Old  Town,"  by  M.  H. 


Biographical  Sketches.— The  March  magazines 
arc  also  notable  for  the  unusually  large  number  of 
character  sketches  and  studies  of  important  personali- 
ties living  and  dead.  Among  the  most  substantial  con- 
tributions of  this  nature  is  Mr,  Frederick  Trevor  Hill's 
thorough  and  scholarly  paper  on  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer,'' 
which  forms  one  ot  a  series  of  articles  now  running  in 
the  Ccnturjr.  In  the  ciirrent  Installment  Mr.  Hill  shows 
that  Lincoln's  legal  attainments,  although  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  speak  rather  slightingly  ot  them,  really 
had  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  to  his  snccess  in  poll- 
tics  and  administration. — Another  contribution  to  the 
Century  that  throws  not  a  little  light  on  a  most  inter- 
esting personality  is  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop's  account  of 
tia  loug  friendship  with  the  late  John  Hay.— In  Mv.n- 
i«V'iappear  three  atndies  of  living  personalities,-"  The 
Greatest  Uvlng  Tenor"  (Enrico  Caruso),  by  Emma  B. 


Kaufman  ;  Eleanor  Robson,  by  Matthew  White,  Jr. ; 
and  Grover  Cleveland,  by  Frank  A.  Munsey. — The  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  elaborate  article 
by  A.  MauriceLow  in  the  .Atlantic. — In  thesame  maga- 
zine, Bradford  Torrey  contributes  an  appreciation  of 
Anatole  France. — Jes.se  Lynch  Williams  writes  in  Ap- 
pleton'g Booklover*  on  "Barrie:  A  Triumph  of  Per- 
sonality."—In  Mr,  Mnnsey's  new  magaEine,  the  Scrap 
Book,  Eliiiha  Jay  Edwards  contributes  a  chapter  in 
President  Roosevelt's  life  concerned  chiefly  with  his 
attitude  toward  the  labor  unions. — In  our  review  of 
tbe  March  numbers  we  have  noted  only  one  article  of 
an  autobiographical  nature, — namely,  the  fifth  Install- 
ment of  "The  Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life,"  which 
the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  is  contributing  to  McClure'g.  In 
this  number  Mr.  Schurz  continues  the  relation  of 
experiences  in  the  military  operatloiiH  of  1819  in  Ger- 
many.—Mr.  G.  B.  Stuart  contributes  to  Lippfncott'S 
some  personal  recollections  of  Jean  Ingelow,  the  "  home 
poet."— In  Munsey's,  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
tells  the  romantic  story  of  Emma  Lyon,  or  Lady  Ham- 
ilton.—Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  continues  in  the  .dllanlic 
his  analysis  ot  the  statesmanship  of  Turgot.— In  the 
same  magazine  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  reviews  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole.— The  Orand  Magozinc  con- 
tains a  paper  on  Sir  Henry  Irving  by  Joseph  Hatton, 

Social,  Economic,  and  Pollttcal  Discnsaions. 

—  Good  examples  of  the  searching,  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  modern  social  tendencies  that  marks  a  great 
deal  of  the  most  recent  thinking  and  writing  by  Amer- 
icnns  on  American  business  life  are  afforded  by  three 
prominent  articles  in  the  March  magazines,- "  The 
Love  ot  Wealth  and  the  Public  Service,"  by  Profe«<or 
F.  W.  Taussig  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  "Commercial 
Macchiavellism,"  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  McClure'a,  and 
"  Life  Insurance  Corruption,"  by  "Q.  P."  In  the  World'* 
Work.  In  the  last-named  paper  especially  tbe  inter- 
play of  Wall  street  influences  of  various  origins  and 
kinships  in  precipitating  business  quarrels  that  led 
within  the  post  year  to  the  exposures  ot  insurance  rot- 
tenness in  New  York  is  graphically  described.- Not 
less  convincing  is  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  master- 
ly exposition  of  railroad  traffic  methods  in  McClMr^a, 
tjiis  month's  contribution  being  concerned  with  tho 
devices  perfected  by  the  big  transportation  compa- 
nies for  the  Influencing  of  public  opinion.  The  star- 
tling tact  that  there  are  now  in  this  country  E>,000,- 
000  women  wage  earners  is  made  the  theme  of  an 
article  in  Success  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins.— In  the 
^Itlantic,  "  Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor  "  are  dis- 
cussed by  George  W.  Alger.- A  thoughtful  paper  in  the 
same  magazine  by  Major  R.  L.  Bullard,  entitled  "Pre-  . 
paring  Our  Moros  for  Government,"  throws  much  light 
on  the  difficulties  encountered  by  American  eraisaarlee 
to  that  Mohammedan  people.— Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
gives  in  Munteys  an  estimate  of  some  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Germans  to  American  industrial  and 
civic  development. 


inc.    /^MCKH^/iI\    JVIUfVil-Ii.. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


DeolinR  in  the  British  Blrth-Ralo.— Pro- 

ohii  W.  Tiij'lor,  writing  in  the  Slnelcinth  Cfii- 

oiiiioii)  for  Kebruar}-,  siiys  tliiit  the  ojH'ii  sieeret 

iecliiie  of  tlie  birtli-rate  is  tlint  the  hsh;  of  jire- 

•  checlta  is  increasing.    He  holds  that  tlieir  use 

ng  and  has  minchievous  results.    He  says;  "(1) 

lrtb-rat«  is  steadily  deciioing.    (3)  This  is  due  to 

^ial  prevention.    (8)  The  illegitimate  blrt1i-rHt«  is 

«d  Bs  well  as  the  leKltlmate,  and  from  the  same 

! ;  therefore,  tlie  illegitimate  birth-nit«  is  no  longer 

iterion  of  morality.    (4)  Tliis  is  slowly  bringing 

■"Oils  phyHical,  moral,  and  social  eviU  on  the  whole 

munity." 

\.a  International  Naval  Programnie.— In  the 
ntemporary  lifvlew  (Ixindon)  for  I'l-bruary,  Mr.  G. 
ftW-Luffvre,  at  the  close  of  an  article  on  "  Kival 
ivies,"  asks;  "Would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise 
me  iotemalional  arrangement  under  which  a  limit 
lould  be  impciscd  on   the   armaments  of   tlie  three 
owers  ?   The  French  nnd  German  navies  are  so  nearly 
qual  in  strength  of  armament  tliat  it  would  seem  to  be 
HiBHlble  to  come  to  some  arrangement.    It  would  no 
ioubt  be  conceded  that  England,  by  reason  of  it.i  in- 
sular position,  and  its  great  possessions  U^yond  the  seas, 
and  iU  vast  commerce,  is  entitled  to  maintain  a  navy  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  the  two  other  powers  coml>ined. 
Meanwhile,  it  has  been  shown  by  the  Hoard  of  Admi- 
ralty that  the  construction  of  four  jiowerful  vessels  in 
each  year  will  adequately  meet  the  programmes  of 
Franco  and  Germany.    It  appears  to  follow  logically 
and  witli  financial  precision  that  an  expenditure  of 
£6,500,000  a  year  on  new  constructions  will  provide 
these  four  powerful  veu-sela  in  each  year,  and  give  us  ■ 
ample  margin  for  other  naval  requirements." 

Tbe  Future  of  the  Armenians.— Mr.  L.  YiUari, 
writing  in  the  Fortnl/jhtly  Itextlew  (lionilon)  for  Feb- 
ruary on  "The  Anareliyin  theCaucBsus,"BpeakshiKhly 
of  the  Armenians,  He  says ;  "  They  have  built  up  tbe 
trade  and  industry  of  the  Caucasus,  and  they  forin  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  business  colonies  in  every  city  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Bi)Uthern  Russia.  They  are  devoted 
to  education,  and  H[mreneithereffortnor  money  to  send 
their  children  to  good  schools.  There  is  many  an  lllit' 
erato  Armenian  {leusant  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  whose  sons 
are  studying  nt  St.  Petersburg,  or  Berliii,  or  Paris.  In 
the  Caucasus,  indeed,  lliey  are  the  only  element  of  real 
civilisation,  and  I  am  cmivinced  that  they  will  end  by 
Ijecoming  the  predominant  rjite ;  that  they  will  play  the 
part  of  the  Bulgarians  i[i  the  Italkans,  with  whom  they 
linve  many  points  of  resemblance.  If  Hussia  learns 
widdom  they  will  prove  a  miwt  useful  element,  Ixith  in 
her  internal  and  her  foreign  policy.  For  without  the 
friendslilp  of  the  Armenians  no  nation  can  rule  in  the 
Middle  East." 

The  Alleged  American  Fnilnre  In  Porto  Ilico. 

— The  writer  of  the  article  on  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  the  current  quarter  inci- 
dentally expresses  a  very  gloomy  opinion  upon  the  re- 
sult of  tbe  American  annexation  of  Porto  Rico.  He 
•wvs:  "The  present  condition  of  I'orto  Biro  is  deplor- 
■'  •-  <u  entirely  due  to  well-meant  but  mis- 
■  — >  which  is  capable  of  pro- 


ducing, aimualjy,  halt  a  million  tons  of  angar,  onlj 
turns  out  about  one  hundred  thooMtnd,  a  good  dcAl  lew 

than  during  its  best  days  under  Spanish  rule.  There 
is  to-day  more  trade  with  the  United  States,  bnt  much 
less  total  trade  than  under  Spain.  The  great  prodao- 
tion  of  coffee,  which  formerly  found  a  market  in  Spain 
and  is  now  kept  out  by  heavy  duties,  has  not  been  com- 
pensated for  by  an  increase  in  the  export  to  the  United 
States.  No  new  railroads  have  been  built  in  the  island, 
owing  to  restrictive  legislation,  which  prohlblta  any 
corporations  from  engaging  in  business  there." 

Education  Impractical  In  Spain.— In  an  article 
on  "Public  Instruction  in  Spain,"  in  Nuestro  Ttempo 
<M»drid),  Eduardo  Sanz  y  Bscartin  says :  "  The  divorce 
between  instruction  and  life,  ot  which  Taine  spoke  in 
1890,  Is  nowliere  so  complete,  so  radical,  as  In  our  own 
country  (Spain).  Life,  with  its  real  and  legitimate  re- 
quirements, with  its  laws  and  objectives,  sustains  no 
relation  with  wliat  is  olHcially  considered  as  Its  prepara- 
tion and  apprentineship.  -Our  Instruction,  In  all  Ite 
grades,  holds  as  an  ideal  the  formation  ot  men  that 
know  theories,  even  though  in  capable  of  applying  tbem ; 
tliat  have  the  appearance  of  knowing,  without  pnnnmin 
ing  positive  and  fruitful  knowledge.  Yet,  undonbb- 
e<lly,  if  anywhere  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  ideal  ot 
action,  it  is  in  Spain.  Not  in  intelligence,  bnt  in  activ- 
ity, are  we  separated  from  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  We 
do  not  lack  minds  full  of  principles  and  leaaoninga,  but 
we  do  want  vigorous  wills  that  trace  the  redeeming 
furrow  in  the  direction  of  progress.  Our  InstmctioB 
should  aim,  above  all,  at  application, — 'not  of  learning, 
but  of  doing,'— according  to  tbe  example  of  the  Noitli 
Americans.  The  predominance  of  speculative  Inatrno- 
tion  can  only  be  given  normally  when  the  knowledge 
and  the  activities  of  application  have  created  a  aaaat 
and  Arm  base  of  material  well-being  and  positive  r^ 
Boning.  The  contrary  Is  what  has  happened  in  onr 
country ;  science  has  become  a  series  of  eterile  ahatrao- 
tiuns.  It  work  is  the  great  master,  the  great  educator, 
of  races,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  lack  the  great 
and  true  education.  Not  in  vain  is  the  lottery  a  na- 
tional institution  1  not  without  cause  do  we  tnuiaform 
our  beasts  ot  bunlen,  peaceful  and  loyal  aids  to  »■»■■, 
into  ferocious  brutes  destined  to  bloody  comhata;  It 
was  for  something  tiiat  our  lost  colonies,  instead  of  OOB 
tributing  to  the  greatness  of  tbe  metropole,  were  prine) 
pally  inexhaustible  preserves  to  create  or  repair,  by  ei 
ploitation  or  by  fraud,  the  fortunes  that  abonld  ha^ 
been  made  by  fruitful  initiative  and  activity  tor  tJ 
home  country." 

The  German  Case  lu  the  Horoooo  QoMtloB 

The  German  press  Iiils  been  very  sparing  in  Itaaomin 
OIL  the  .Morocco  situation.    Therefore,  a  long  and 
tailed  article  in  a  recent  number  of  theJETU/e,  the 
iin  weekly,  setting  forth  the  German  contentlot 
noteworthy.    Tlie  writer.  Dr.  Wiibelm  Cohnatad' 
calls  the  French  occupation  ot  Tunis,  and  eniphf 
the  reseinbinnce  between  the  proceedings  of  Viat 
that  country  and  In  Morocco.    "It  1b  rimplya  e 
what  Prince  BItlow  has  referred  to  as  'the  Toa' 
tion  ot  Morocco.'"    As  to  tlie  much  talked  of  ir 
in  the  Moorish  Empire,  Dr.  Cohnstadt  s^n:  ** 
DU  doubt  high  time  tor  certain  refomis.    Bnti  tt 
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wan  It  not  Franee  that  always  oppoa^  reforms,  eveo 
TvfaeQ  saggested  b;  the  Moroccan  (iovernment  ILself  1 
Tbe  eflortH  und  seal  of  the  joang  Sultuii,  Abdul  Aziz. 
Vo  op«n  his  conntry  to  Enropeaa  culture  have  failed 
only  because  of  Fraace.  One  of  the  high  dignitaries  of 
Morocco,  a  famii;  relative  of  the  Sultan,  is  reported 
to  hsve  recently  remarked:  'If  France  really  wants 
txt  belp  this  country,  why  does  she  not  support  those 
ijcbo  are  tryiag  W  Inlng  about  real  tax-regulation  f ' " 
The  German  writer  further  refers  to  the  opinions 
of  the  British  minister  at  Tangier,  Sir  John  Orum- 
moiid  Hay,  and  quotes  tbe  following,  which  heattrib- 
xites  to  the  French  diplomat :  "Idonotknowofasiugle 
action  of  the  French  Government  or  Its  representatives 
In  this  country  that  would  have  furthered  civilization 
or  ioduced  any  reform  for  the  benefit  of  Morocco.  I 
challenge  any  Frenchman  to  name  such  a  one."  Dr. 
Cohnstadt  considers  France's  claim  arising  from  the 
nearness  of  her  Algerian  colony  to  Morocco.  It  was 
really  not  to  preserve  order,  he  says,  but  to  foment 
disorder,  that  France  was  aiming.  It  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  certain  colonial  adventurers,  leaving  Algeria, 
penetrated  into  Morocco  in  search  of  a  "sphere  of  infln- 
ence," — imitators  of  the  tactics  of  Dr.  Jamiesou  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  proposition  to  check  the  riots  of  wild 
tribes  by  French  police  would  seem  to  be  justified,  says 
-this  German  witer,  when  Germany  is  granted  the  same 
privilege,  and  yet,  he  continnes,  in  a  country  like  Mo- 
rocco privileges  are  good  on  paper  but  are  worthless 
unless  there  is  a  strong  army  ready  to  enforce  their 
eights.  "  He  who  controls  the  gendarmerie  controls 
the  entire  country,  from  the  Sultan  down  to  the  least 
of  the  kaids.  French  policing,  therefore,  would  mean 
the  flrst  step  in  the  Tunisiflcationof  Morocco."  In  sup- 
port of  this  contention  Dr.  Cohustadt  quotes  the  pro- 
posal of  General  Liantry,  the  French  commander  In 
Algeria,  with  the  object  of  organizing  a  Franco-Moroc- 
can gendarmerie  for  the  protection  of  the  boundary, 
the  expenses  to  be  covered  out  of  tbe  Moroccan  taxes. 
Moreover,  France,  as  this  German  writer  points  out, 
lias  already  obtained  concessions  for  a  railroad  to  Fez, 
thus  practically  extending  the  boundary  of  Algeria  up 
to  the  Atlas  Mountains.  "  Germany  does  not  object  to 
this.  She  can  easily  see,  however,  what  It  would  mean 
for  western  Morocco  to  have  the  control  of  the  police 
lorce  turned  over  to  French  hands." 

Cblldren  and  Bleep.  — Tbe  custom  of  sronsing 
children  from  their  beds  to  work  on  their  school  les- 
sons or  to  go  to  school, — in  a  word,  the  custom  of 
depriving  children  of  the  amount  of  rest  required  for 
normal  mental  and  physical  health,— is,  to  quote  rn- 
lu*lrati<m,  "  one  of  tbe  worst  evils  of  the  day."  Chil- 
dren are  not  permitted  to  sleep  enough.  Their  night  is 
too  short.  All  childreu  under  sixteen  years  of  age  re- 
quire at  least  from  nine  to  t«n  hours  of  sleep,— this  is 
the  minimum  figure.  In  winter,  the  child  needs  even 
more  sleep  than  it  requires  In  summer.  But,  winter 
and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  children  need  plenty 
of  rest  (tbe  relaxation  of  mind  and  body  In  sleep)  to  re- 
gain the  mental  and  physical  strength  lost  by  close 
application  to  study,  and  to  give  the  brain  time  to  make 
good  its  deplettoD. 

The  AvAitorj  PoweM  of  Deaf-Mates.— Con- 
trary to  the  general  belief  that  there  are  very  few  deaf- 
mntaa  who  ore  absolutely  deaf  (that  is  to  say,  who  do 
not  bear  a  WDDd  of  some  sort),  nearly  all  deaf  people, 


according  to  Vlllxistratlon,  can  hear  some  sound,  bnt, 
unlike  the  normal  ear,  the  deaf  ear  bears  only  very  deep 
or  solemn  sounds.  The  savant  Marage,  notiug  this 
peculiarity,  states  that  some  of  the  lower  animals 
(spiders,  among  others)  hear  only  deep  or  solemn 
sounds,- at  least,  we  may  conclude  so  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  or  seem  to  notice 
any  sounds  but  those  that  are  deep  and  solemn.  We 
know  that  the  spider  has  no  auditory  organ  of  any 
kind.  As  he,  having  none  of  the  organs  commonly 
considered  indispensable  to  hearing,  is  attracted  to  at- 
tention by,  or  in  some  way  made  conscious  of,  deep 
sounds,  may  It  not  be  that  bis  apparent  failure  to  be- 
come conscious  of  or  to  "  hear  "  sounds  which  are  not 
deep  maybe  considered  a  phenomenon  of  tact  instead  of 
a  phenomenon  of  audition  P  And  if  that  be  the  (act, 
could  not  deaf-mutes  develop  the  power  to  "hear" 
more  than  they  have  heard  up  to  the  present  tlmef 

Modern  Sargery  and  the  Heart. — In  an  article 
on  "The  Heart's  Resistance  to  Wounds,"  I'JliuB [ration 
(Paris)  mentions  some  facts  not  generally  known.  It 
says :  "  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  heart  as  an 
extremely  sensitive  organ,  one  that  cannot  be  touched 
by  a  foreign  body  without  death  following.  But  modern 
surgery  recognizes  in  this  organ  agreat  toleration  ;  not 
only  cau  we  perform  operations  upon  the  heart,  but  the 
latter  resists  very  serious  injuries.  Wounds  of  the 
heart  in  attempts  at  suicide  give  a  mortality  of  60  per 
cenL,  which  represents  more  than  a  third  of  the  re- 
coveries. A  surgeon  cites  a  case  in  which  he  had  to 
search  in  the  heart  for  a  ball  that  a  young  girl  had  shot 
into  herself.  He  did  not  succeed  In  finding  it,  in  spite 
of  numerous  searches  and  the  energetic  handling  of  the 
heart.  But  the  patient  survives,  not  only  the  ball 
(which  radioscopy  revealed  as  being  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  organ),  hut  also  the  protracted  probings  of  the 
surgeon,  on  the  interior  even  ot  the  pericardium. 
Wounds  of  the  heart  are  serious  from  the  fact  of  the 
copious  hemorrhage  which  they  often  excite,  for  then 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  pericardium  and  the  com- 
pression finally  Induces  cardiac  arrest ;  and,  when  the 
nutritive  vessels  of  the  muscle  are  affected,  death  also 
rapidly  supervenes  from  the  lack  of  nutritive  irriga- 
tion of  the  organ.  But,  outside  of  these  conditions,  we 
may  hope  (or  recovery.  When  syncope  supervenes 
under  the  influence  o(  tbe  traumatic  shock,  it  Is  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
(unctions  by  massage  of  the  heart  to  see  the  functions 
of  this  organ  reSstablisb  themselves,  the  inhibitive 
nervous  effect  not  being  long  in  ceasing.  Really,  that 
amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  possible  to  recover  from  a 
sudden  death  by  arrest  of  the  heart." 

No  Antl-SemitlBiD  In  Italy.— In  the  Raaaevna 

Nazionale  (Florence),  Senator  C.  F.  Gabba  makes  "An 
Appeal  to  Italian  Israelites  in  Regard  to  Zionism."  In 
this  article  he  points  out  that  Italy  Is  the  only  country 
where  there  is  no  anti-Semitism.  There  are  about 
thirty  thonsandJewB  in  Italy,  but  they  have  lived  there 
for  centuriea,  and  are  so  thoroughly  aud  patriotically 
Italianized  that  the;  are  not  considered  a  different  race, 
and  are  only  differentiated  as  a  religious  faith.  Only 
In  Italy  exists  that  fusion  of  Israelite  citizenship  with 
Christian  which  Tbeodor  Mommsen  declared  the  only 
remedy  tor  anti-Semitism.  Until  the  last  Zionist  con- 
gress at  Basel,  no  Italian  Jew  had  taken  part  In  the 
movemeot.    Then  one  Italian  delegal«  appeared,  and 
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tbere  was  much  conjecture  wlieiJier  he  represented  hia 
Italiao  co-rellgluDlsU,  or  only  hiiuBelt.  Senator  Gabba 
feels  sure  of  the  lAtter,  au<l  be  appeals  to  all  Italiaa 
Jews  not  to  allow  the  separatist  Idea  to  be  taught  in 
Italy,  but  to  keep  the  present  happy  condition  of  no 
prejudice  in  either  religion  for  the  other.  Zionism,  he 
thinks,  can  only  add  bittemsBS  where  schism  already 
exists,  and,  where  there  is  none,  It  Is  a  moral  crime  to 
Introduce  it. 

A  New  Way  of  Getting  Rid  of  Nicotine.— A 

German  chemist  sugRests  a  simple  means  of  purifying 
tobacco  smoke.    "Place  a  Email  wad  of  cotioD  wool 


■oahed  in  perch lorate  of  iron  in  the  i^gar  or  cigarette 
holder,"  says  Dr.  Thorns  in  ViauttralUm,,  "and  sul- 
phuric hydrogen,  essential  oil,  empyreumatlc  oil,  and 
nearly  all  the  nicotine  and  its  products  by  decompod- 
tion,  cyanhydric  acid,  and  ammonia  are  totally  elimi- 
nated. The  noxious  qualities  are  token  from  the  smoke, 
and  the  smoker  cau  enjoy  his  smoke  knowing  that  It 
cannot  hurt  him.  As  the  vapor  of  perchloTat«  is  not 
noxious  there  is  no  danger  in  inhaling  it,  and  as  it  is 
not  carried  in  the  Altered  smoke  it  has  no  serious  effect 
on  the  aroma."  We  do  not  vouch  for  this  last  8tat«- 
ment,  and  the  doctor  himself  intimates  that  he  will 
leave  that  point  to  be  decided  by  the  smokers. 
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s  tested  it  gave 

Q  by  the  body 

a  helium. 


The  OnlyGasThat  Will  Not  lilqaefy.— Not  long 

ago,  says  Henri  de  I'arville,  writiiiK  lo  l-vx  Anniilai, 
we  said  that  all  ga-s  could  \te  liqueiied.  Now  we  cannot 
say  that,  as  no  one  has  been  able  to  liquefy  helium. 
Helium  was  found  first  in  the  si^n.  We  know  that 
spectral  analysis— or  the  study  of  the  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum— permits  us  to  determine  the  chnrscter  of  the 
bodies  found  in  vapors  in  the  sun,  and  by  that  means 
scientists  have  proved  that  spectral  rays  do  not  corre- 
spond to  any  body  that  has  been  found  on  or  in  the 
earth.  But  helium  has  been  found  as  an  earthly  gas, 
and  it  has  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  astronomers. 
They  know  that  it  is  a  gas  which  was  detached,  or  de- 
duced, from  metal  or  from  mineral  sources,  that  it  was 
examined  bytheexceedinglythorougli  means  furnished 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  that  when  thu 
precisely  the  characteristic  rays  give: 
found  in  the  sun.  The  gas  so  studied  1 
was  first  seen  in  tlie  sun,  and,  while  still  a  creature 
of  the  sun  and  seen  nowhere  else,  it  was  given  its  name 
(from  the  name  of  the  sun).  Then,  some  time  after  It 
had  been  classifledas  belonging  to  theaun,  it  was  found 
lu  a  natural  product  of  the  earth.  Then  the  scientists 
[ell  upon  it,  analyzed  it,  and  gave  out  the  information 
that  it  was  an  emanation  of  the  enigmatic  metal,  ra- 
dium, which,  after  performing  other  feats,  had,  as  a  last 
resort,  blown  itself  out  in  gas  and  been  welcomed  by 
science  as  helium.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  this 
point,  as  exhaustive  studies  made  last  year  gave  the  lie 
to  that  theory.  The  true  theory  will  be  a  product  of 
the  scienceof  the  future.  It  would  beof  great  philosoph- 
ical ijiterest, — and  of  more  or  less  practical  interest, 
perhaps,— to  find  means  to  liquefy  helium  and  place  it 
in  the  category  of  the  other  gases,  which  have  all  been 
liquefied.  The  English  doctor,  James  Dewar,  took  he- 
lium that  came  from  the  springs  of  Bath,  and  tried  by 
every  known  means  to  accomplish  its  liquefaction.  Pro 
fesHor  Olszewski,  of  Cracow,  extracted  helium  from  a 
mineral  (thorianite),  compressed  it  under  one  hundred 
and  eighty  atmospheres,  cooled  it  to  the  solidifying 
point  in  hydrogen,  then  suddenly  relaxed  it,  and  yet  the 
gas  remained  ga.4,  althougli  by  the  means  u>ied  he  had 
obtained  tlie  lowest  temperature  known— 271  degrees. 
Such  rcHintance  is  the  more  notable  because  271  degrees 
is  absolutely  zero  temperature,— the  point  where,  by 
all  earthly  calculation,  the  possibility  to  incren-se  in 
frigidity  ceases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  point  where  the 
excessive,  almost  unimaginable.,  cold  touches  this  limit : 
0.  Is  helium  an  irreducible  gHS?  If  so,  it  is  an  excep- 
tional gas.  No  other  gas  known  to  science  caii  resist  the 
degree  of  cold  applied  by  Prof.  Olszewski  to  helium. 


A  New  Theory  of  the  C&nse  of  App«ndl. 
cit  is  .-Writing  in  the  UmttctMu  (Frankfort^Q-Malo), 
Dr.  Lud.  Mahler  discusses  the  latest  theories  of  appen- 
dicitis. The  motives  for  the  inflammation  of  the  ap- 
pendix are  more  and  more  attracting  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  well  as  of  laymen.  Scarcely  known  ton 
years  ago,  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  roost 
dreaded  diseases.  The  treatment  of  appendicitis  was 
formerly  part  of  the  inner  medicine,  but  belongs  now 
to  surgery.  Professor  Kremmer,  of  Hamburg,  who  baa 
performed  over  one  thousand  operations  for  appendi- 
citis, has  come  to  the  following  conclusion  concerning 
the  disease :  The  theory  particularly  advocated  hj 
French  physicians,  that  the  use  of  enameled  cooking- 
pans,  particles  of  which  entered  the  appendix,  caused 
the  inflammation,  can  no  longer  be  held.  This  ides 
must  be  abandoned,  as  such  particles  were  never  found 
In  the  parts  operated  upon.  There  is  no  doubt  an  hered- 
itary cause,  as  members  of  the  same  family  oftentimes 
are  affected  one  after  the  other.  The  enjoyment  of  too 
much  meat  appears  to  be  one  reason.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  this  disease  in  England,  America,  and  In 
the  city  of  Hamburg,  where  meat  is  used  more  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  fact  that  well-to-do  people  are  moat 
exposed,  speaks  for  this  theory.  The  connection  with 
contagious  diHea.4es  is  also  startling.  The  relation  b»' 
tween  la  grippe  and  appendicitis  is  proved  by  French 
physicians.  In  pointing  out  that  the  disease  has  oc- 
curred most  frequently  afler  epidemics  of  Is  (n^ppc, 
and  proving  the  existence  of  la  grippe  germs  in  the  ab- 
cesses  from  the  appendix,  this  connection  can  no  longer 
be  questioned. 

Hygienic  Care  of  Consamption.— Dr.  Ersni^ 
scientific  editor  of  Italia  Moderjia  (Rome),  baa  in  two 
numbers  oF  that  magazine  given  an  exhaustive  stud; 
of  tuberculosis  and  the  present  means  of  combating  it, 
of  which  he  considers  the  sanatorium  one  of  the  chief. 
His  conclusions  are  optimistic  and  rather  novel.  He 
Bays:  "The  various  observations  that  we  have  derel- 
oped  show  that  tuberculous  persons  live  long.  Ones 
it  was  thought  that  they  generally  died  at  betwesn 
twenty  and  thirty  years,  haennec  wastheSret  tomnke 
some  reservations.  He  rather  held  that  pbtfalHia  gener* 
ally  occurred  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  ytmt^ 
As  for  ourselves,  we  contend  that  tuberculosis  prefer 
ably  strikes  men  of  from  thirty  to  alxtf  Tears,  siid 
women  of  from  twenty-flve  to  forty-flvs  yeMn.  In 
countries  not  yet  overpopulat«d,  espeelsllT-  in  ttw 
mountains,  many  old  tuberculous  people  can  lia  fixud 
still   vigorous.      When    there   are   m4Ui7   nbls-lndiid 
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ka  in  a  country  who  have  passed  thirty  years 
el;  be  asserted  that  it  is  a  healthy  country, 
hunchbacks,  peasants  or  laborers,  have  bad 
'ertebral  tuberculcms  complaint  cured  without 
:ular  care.  All  this  is  encouraging,  and  it  all 
that  tuberculosis  is  far  from  incompatible  with 
jw  physicians  say  thnt  tuberculosis  is  incur- 
that  it  offers  simply  a  more  or  less  long  truce 
h.  If  our  excellent  colleagues  wish  to  accord 
lundred  thousand  tuberculous  people  of  Italy 
at  will  permit  them  to  live  and  work  up  to 
rs,  we  can  proclaim  together  that  the  truce  o( 
scovered,  and  with  that  we  are  content.  The 
tuberculous  patients  prolong  their  existence 
,  since  it  is  easy  to  transform  their  force  of 
ito  regular  energy.  In  wealthy  tuberculous 
lis  is  transformed  into  methodic  Idleness,  and 
J  have  the  mania  of  medication  this  can  easily 
1  to  that  of  systematic  hygienic  surveillance 
g  them  record  their  temperature,  their  weight, 
p,  etc.  These  patients  not  only  are  cured,  if 
sglnning  of  their  malady  they  are  carefully 
lUt  also,  when  the  disease  is  overcome  before 
without  violent  incidents.  In  two  or  three 
ao  tubereuloHs  patients  have  recovered  and 
er  Into  active  life." 

''aine  of  Sanatoria  for  Tube  real  obIs.— 

inent  feature  of  the  Lancet  (London)  of  Jan- 
I  a  series  of  seven  letters  from  recognized 
>s  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  answer  to 

seat  out  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The 
e  in  reply  to  six  questions  in  regard  to  the 
[  the  sanatorium  method  of  treating  the  dis- 
ese  communications  are  interesting,  not  be- 
■ny  new  matter  brought  out,  but  because  of 
lost  complete,  one  might  say  monotonously 

agreement.  All  agree  upon  the  success  of 
Drium  method  of  treatment,  upon  the  greater 
■,j  at  recovery  in  well-to-do  patients  as  com- 
:h  the  poor,  partly  because  they  are  taken  in 
r  stages,  partly  because  of  better  after-treat- 
1  upon  the  necessity  of  prolonged  convalescent 
U  Alt  emphasize  the  educational  value  of 
,  both  upon  the  patients  and  upon  the  com- 
The  sixth  question  is,  "What  is  a  medical 
say  when  be  is  asked  whetlier  a  county  au- 
■  a  private  philanthropist  is  doing  the  best  for 
culous  by  building  a  costly  sanatorium  F"  In 
^  this  question  all  agree  upon  the  desirability 
ig  the  sanatoria,  but  some  deprecate  the  costly 
aying  that  inexpensive  buildings  are  entirely 
,  The  series  of  articles  is  interesting  as  show- 
:eneral  agreement  among  our  best  physicians 
details  of  treatment  of  this  disease. 

och  on  Tubercnlosle.— In  Deutgehe  McdU 
Vochenschrift  of  January  18  the  leading  article 
ibel  Lecture  by  R.  Koch,  delivered  in  Stock- 
,he  I2th  of  December,  last.  The  subject  ot  the 
i  "On  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Fight 
'uberculosis."  Inasmuch  as  the  article  itself 
lary,  an  abstract  can  but  do  it  injustice.  In  a 
cway  it  states  with  great  clearness  the  present 
of  the  organized  attempt  against  this  disease, 
^ous  character  of  tuberculosis  is  now  gener- 
nized.  It  is  communicated  only  from  man  to 
berculosis  in  cattle  is  not  communicable  to 


human  beings.  In  man,  only  those  forms  of  tuberculo- 
sis are  contagious  which  attack  the  respiratory  organs, 
—the  so-called  "open"  forms.  Moreover,  with  proper 
care  the  danger  of  contagion  in  the  "open"  forms  is 
very  sliglit.  The  strong  and  almost  sufficient  weapons 
against  the  disease  are  theobligatory  report  of  cases,  the 
erection  of  hospitals  where  advanced  and  hopeless  cases 
can  have  proper  care  with  no  danger  to  others,  the 
building  of  sanatoria  for  the  cure  of  incipient  cases, 
and  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  or  "guardian  in- 
stitutions" where  ndvlce  and  assistance  can  be  given 
to  those  cases  which  are  not  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  sanatorium  treatment  and  yet  are  not  far  enough 
along  tor  the  hospitals.  While  these  are  the  prin- 
cipal means  to  tw  used  In  the  fight,  they  must  he  sup- 
plemented by  aid  in  other  ways,  as  in  the  education 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  formation  of  societies  to  aid  in 
dissemination  ot  information  and  in  bringing  material 
assistance  to  the  sick  and  their  families.  The  fight 
against  tuberculosis  demands  lai^  sums  of  money.  At 
the  bottom,  it  is  simply  aquestioQ  ot  money.  The  State 
can  aid  by  laws  in  regard  to  the  report  ot  cases,  and 
especially  by  improving  the  condition  ot  the  dwellings. 
The  battle  la  now  not  simply  a  scientific  battle,  but  is  a 
battle  waged  by  the  people  themselves,  who  at  last  are 
recognizing  the  character  of  their  enemy.  If  the  work 
is  carried  on  wisely,  victory  is  certain. 

The  Male  Argonaut  and  the  Evolutionary 
Th«oHe8  of  the  Ancients.  — In  tlie  Revue  Sclcit- 
tljique  ot  January  6  and  13,  J.  Constantin  has  an  article 
of  considerable  interest  entitled  "  The  Ancestry  of  Man 
According  to  the  Ancients."  His  thesis  Is  that  the  polyp 
was  regarded  by  the  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans 
as  the  precursor,  if  not  the  ancestor,  ot  man,  and 
that,  in  connection  with  this  idea,  especial  Importance 
is  attached  to  the  discovery  ot  the  male  argonaut.  The 
male  argonaut,  as  is  now  well  known,  has  no  shell,  Is 
very  different  in  form  from  the  female,  and  resembles 
in  general  a  small  polyp.  Constantin  gives  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  what  has  been  known  of  this  male,  show-  . 
ing  that  it  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  bad 
been  worketl  in  their  poetry  and  mythology.  Hia  con- 
clnsioua  are  as  follows  :  "The  ancients  knew  the  male 
of  the  argonaut,  and  thought  it  a  small  polyp.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  so  long  as  it  is  young  the  animal  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea  on  its  little  boat,  but  when  grown 
larger  it  abandons  its  shell.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores,  the  polyp  ends  by 
approaching  the  land,  aud  even  climbing  upon  the  soil, 
to  transform  Itself  into  a  teri-estrlal  animal.  The  meta- 
morphoses of  this  animal  are  so  numerous,  its  intelli- 
gence so  manifest.  Its  ruses  so  strange,  its  reaemblance 
to  the  human  head  so  startling,  that  the  idea  ot  an  ulti- 
mate evoltltion  sprang  up  in  the  minds  of  some  bold 
thinkers.  Empedocles,  the  precursor  of  Darwin  Id 
antiquity,  explains  to  us  by  the  aid  ot  his  homely  trans- 
formism  how  everything  Is  born  In  the  sea-  At  first 
one  sees  floating  the  isolated  parta  ot  animals,— beads, 
limbs,  and  trunks ;  then  the  part«  come  together 
by  chance,  forming  mythological  animals, — centaurs, 
sphinxes,  beads  of  Medusa,  etc.,— some  ot  these  being 
hybrids,  but  others  existing  still,  like  the  hippocampus, 
with  the  head  ot  a  horse  and  the  body  ot  a  fish,'  and 
the  polyp,  with  the  head  ot  a  man  and  the  body  of  a 
serpent.  Aft«rward,  the  parts  really  destined  to  be 
united  are  Joined,  and  tbe  animals  leave  the  wat«r  and 
become  actual  beings. 
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BIOORAPHICAL  WORKS. 

MR.  WINSTON  SPENCEK  CHURCHILL,  M.P., 
is  credited  with  the  bonst  tliat  the  time  wuuld 
come  when  I^ord  Rniidolph  Chtircliill,  oDce  a  power  id 
British  politics,  would  liecliiefly  known  as  the  futher  of 
WiDNtoa  Silencer  Churcliill.   Theappearance  o(  the  two- 
volume  Ijiiigraphy  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  l)y  his 
son,  hatile<1  gome  people  to  inquire  whether  that  time  ha^ 
not  arrivocl.    It  is  a  matter  of  literary  gossip  in  Lon- 
don that   the    house 
of  Alacmillan  paid 
young  Hr.  Churchill 
(or  liis  work  the  gen- 
erouH  sum  of  »40,000, 
and  the  English  pub- 
lic acems  inclined  to 
take  seriously  all  the 
work  of  the  younger 
Churchill,   apparent- 
ly believing  that  ha 
has  before  him  a  ca- 
reer of  even  greater 
lusterthauthatof  his 
distinguished  father. 
Lord    Randolph 
Churchill  died  in 
1895,  at   the   age   of        l 
forty-six.     It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in   the   present  work,  which  naturally 
deals  far  more  fully  with  its  subject's  public  career 
than  with  his  private  life,  the  whole  story— with  the 
exception  of  the  first  two  cliapter.i  and  the  last — lies  in 
a  period  of  only  ten  years,  from  1880  to  1890.    During 
this  period.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  tlie  cliiel  exponent  of  the 
so-called  Tory  democracy ;  attempted,  unsuccewfwlly, 
the  reform  of  the  Conserrative  party  from  within,  and 
finally  broke   with   all   his  former  leaders   and  col- 
leagues.   It  was  a  very  brief  career,  but  an  e^tceedingly 
stormy  one.   It  could  hanlly  have  been  duplicated  in 
any  other  country  thau  England.    It  will  be  remem- 
bered in  America  Uiat  tlie  wife  of  Lord  Randolph  and 
the  mother  of  Winston   Spencer  Churchill  was  Miss 
Jerome,  of  New  York. 

A  very  enterlainicig  and  graphic  biography  of  Gen- 
eral William  liooth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  lias  been 
written  by  Tlionins  F.  G.  Coates,  author  of  a  life  of 
Lord  Kosebery  and  a  number  of  otlier  biographical 
works.  The  book  is  entitled  "The  Prophet  of  the 
Poor,"  and  is  published  by  the  Buttons.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  while  his  lite-work  is  com- 
plete, but  before  he  is  taken  o£E,  the  stt)ry  of  the  great 
English  religious  leader  should  be  written  bo  sympa- 
thetioaily.  The  keynote  of  tlie  life  of  General  Booth, 
as  Mr.  Coates  stiowa  it.  Is  devotion.  ■'Kverything— in- 
cluding family  ties  and  intere.sta— is  subordinate  to  the 
supreme  object  of  the  Army,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
humanity."  General  Booth,  says  the  biographer,  is  the 
man  the  Church  mis!^.    "In  him  the  spirit  of  the  dead 


Quaker's  enthusiasm  [referring  to  George  Fox]  experi- 
enced a  joyful  resurrection  to  a  new  lease  of  vigorous 
lite."  Ecnphasis  is  laid  by  this  writer  on  General 
Booth's  "Ditrkest  England"  project,  which  has  flnklly 
developed  into  his  agricultural  colonies  (or  the  poor. 
The  great  world  scuiie  of  the  Salvation  Army  Is  out 
lined,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  organization  are  set  forth 
in  detail.  The  work  closes  with  a  review  by  GeaeraJ 
Booth  of  his  own  life,  in  which  he  emphasiies  the  neces- 
sity for  practical,  material  work  on  the  part  of  all  reli- 
giouH  organl  nations. 

The  author  of  a  new  life  of  Walt  Whitman  (Dot- 
ton),  Mr.  Henry  Bryan  Binns,  is  an  Englishman  who 
never  met  the  "good  grey  poet,"  but  who  has  enjoyed 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's American  friends  and  admirers.    At  the  ontMt, 
Mr.  Binns  disclaims  any  attempt  to  fill  the  place  either 
of  a  critical  study  or  of  a  definitive  bl<%rapby.    Rao- 
ognising  tlie  strong  American  flavor  of  Whitman's  llf^ 
Mr.  Bluns   looks   fat 
some  American  Inter- 
preter (nr  the  final 
btc^rapfay,  bnt  In  tht 
meantime  offers  a 
study  from  the  potol 
o(  view  o(  an  English- 

Englishman  who 
loves  the  Tepnbllc." 
He  has  Bought  to  de- 
scribe Whitman  as  a 
man,  but  as  a  man  of 
special  and  exoeption- 
al  character — "anew 
type  of  mystic  or 
seer.**  Thework  is  Il- 
lustrated with  many 
WAi/r  wHiTMiK.  portraits  of  Whitman 

and  his  contempora- 
ries. Characteristic  passages  from  Whitman's  writings 
are  scattered  through  the  text. 

The  two  standard  dictionaries  of  contemponuy  bi- 
ography which  are  printed  in  Bngllsfa, — nanwly, 
"Who's  Who"  (Macmillan)  and  "Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica" (Chicago;  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.),  are  now  he- 
fore  us  in  new  editions.  The  English  "Who's  Who" 
isan  annual,  now  in  its  fifty-eighth  year  of  lune.  Nat- 
urally, its  range  is  nomewbat  more  restricted  than  that 
of  its  American  namesake,  perhaps  owing  to  the  greater 
regard  pai<l  in  England  to  the  conventionalities.  Tht 
question  of  ailmission  to  the  pages  of  the  national  hto- 
graphical  year-book  is  decided  more  generally  I^  mat- 
ters of  ofUcial  or  social  position  than  la  the  caN  with 
the  Chicago  publication.  "Who's  Who  In  America" 
is  nothing  if  not  democratic.  It  recognliea  the  oflldal 
class,  but  is  more  free  tlian  the  London  "Who's  Who* 
to  seek  its  subjects  In  every  rank  and  calllnft  having 
more  regard  to  actual  achievement  than  to  men  "pi^ 
sition."    The  present  volume,  the  fonrth  MennWadt 
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the  aeries,  edited  by  John  W.  Leouard,  i 
Jcetches  thao  either  of  Its  predecessors,— in  all, 
nen  &nd  women.  Altogether,  it  is  now  a  bulky 
f  more  than  two  thouafiud  pages,  clearly  printed, 
ost  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference.  One 
aetit  of  the  publication  from  the  beginning  ban 
he  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  life- 
ae  have  been  written  from  data  secured  direct 
Int  hands,  and  that  all  the  Bket«hca  have  been 
■ted  for  personal  revision,  additions,  and  correo- 

Penona  engaged  in  commercial,  financial,  and 
rial  pursuits  are  now  more  fully  represented  in 
'a  Who  in  America"  than  ever  before,  while  the 
t,  educational,  official,  and  professional  classes 
Iwaj's  bad  excellent  representatioii. 

V01.UHE9  OT  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

second  volume  of  "The  History  ot  the  United 

and  Its  People,"  by  Klroy  McKendree  Avery 
and  r  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company),  main- 
he  high  standard  set  by  its  predecessor.  The  era 
{Uah  colonization  in  America  (leoa  to  1600)  Is 
I  In  this  one  volume  of  some  four  hundred  and 
tges.  Great  care  bos  been  exercised  to  secure  au- 
1  and  pertinent  illustrations.  Many  extremely 
ting  old  maps  and  facsimiles  are  reproduced,  and 
rtraits,  so  far  as  possible,  are  ot  contemporary 
As  to  the  t«xt  of  this  history,  while  it  has  l|,ad 
aeflt  of  readings  and  suggestions  by  many  hls- 
experta,  it  retains  the  great  advantage  of  a  con- 
H  narrative  written  by  a  single  hand,  aud  thus 
ag  to  a  well-proportioned  scheme.  As  a  popular 
'  It  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  any  work  pre- 
ou  the  monograph  plan  through  the  coflperation 
umber  oC  Independent  scholars.  The  entire  hia- 
III  be  completed  iu  fifteen  volumes. 

first  volume  of  Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  scholar- 
story  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain"  (Macmlllan) 

the  snbject  from  the  origin  aud  establishmeut 
I  famous  (or  infamous)  institution  up  to  the  t>e- 
g  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Strangely  enough, 
.itution  which  exercised  such  vast  and  significant 
loe  on  the  tateof  Spain,  and  indirectly  on  the 
■t  the    civiliied 

baa  been,  in  the 
cal  sense,  more 
taken  for  grant- 
:his  Is  the  first 
igbworkluEng- 

the  Inquisition, 
gh  there  Is  in 
th  and  E^ncb  a 
library  of  books 
e  subject.  Dr. 
.  will  be  remem- 
is  the  author  of 

or  eight  other 

on  the  religio- 
al  influence  of 
astical  systems 
Qstitntlons,   1  n  - 

g  »   hlstoiy  of        nn.  niiflRT  crarlbs  lba. 
aion  and  Indul- 
,  a  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy,  and  a  very 

eeriee  o(  essays  on  superstition  and  force.  The 
t  work  ia  to  be  complete  in  four  volumes,  and  in 
parstian  Dr.  Lea  has  spent  many  years.  He  has 
e4  fi  l;>i4c'  slcetch  of  the  Portuguese  Inquisition, 


which  was  at  the  height  of  Its  power  during  the  union 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  also 
discusses  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors  to 
the  orthodox  Catholicism  of  Castile  iind  Aragon,  and 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume  de8crit>es  the  popular 
hostility  to  what  he  calls  one  ot  the  most  remarkable 
organizations  recorded  in  human  annals. 

It  is  seldom,  perhaps,   that  a  book  of  description 
combining  history,  geography,  and  travel  is  so  enter- 
tainingly written  as  Mr.  A.  B.  de  Guerville's  "New 
Egypt,"  published  by  Heinemann,  in  London,  and  im- 
ported by  the  Duttons.    M.  de  Guervllle  has  found  that 
there  really  is  a  new  Egypt,  and  that,  moreover,  it  la 
quite   willing   to   be 
stud  led  and  analyzed. 
From    Khedive  to 
Nile  porter,  says  this 
French  writer,  tbe 
Egyptians  are  awak- 
ening. "Ihaveknock- 
ed  at  all  doore,  rich 
and    poor,   high  and 
low,  and  everywhere 
a  warm  welcome  has 
awaited  me.    '  Ent«r, 
observe,   criticise. 
Here    are    our    at- 
tempts.   Here,  alas  1 
are     our    failures.'" 
This   book   is   hand- 
somely Illustrated 
andprlnt«d.  Abrand- 
THK  KHEnivE  OF  BorpT.  new  portrait  of   the 

Khedive  is  the  fron- 
tispiece.   We  reproduce  it  fn  this  connection. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  American  Political  His- 
tory," by  Alexander  Johnston  (Putuams),  deals  with 
the  slavery  controversy,  ClvU  War,  and  reconstruction. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  first  volume,  which  was  noticed  In 
these  pages  several  months  ago,  this  portion  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnston's  text  has  been  edited  and  supple- 
mented by  Professor  James  Albert  Woodbum,  ot  In- 
diana University.  Professor  Johnston  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  one  ot  the  ableet  ot  American 
political  historians,  and  his  treatment  ot  political 
parties  In  the  middle  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  Is 
especially  illuminating  and  useful. 

A  new  edition  ot  Ernest  F.  Henderson's  "Short  His- 
tory of  Germany,"  in  one  volume,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Macmillana.  This  work,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  is  a  most  excellent  account  ot 
the  evolution  of  the  German  people  from  the  vary  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present.  The  author  assumes,  as  bis 
starting-point,  the  preeminence  of  Germany  as  the 
guiding  thread  to  lead  the  student  through  tbe  intri- 
cacies ot  general  European  history.  All  the  great  in- 
ternational struggles,  he  points  out,  have  been  tonght 
on  German  soil,  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  tbe 
great  struggle  against  Napoleon.  The  two  great  ever- 
present  factors  of  the  entire  medieval  period — the  Pa- 
pacy  and  the  Empire— fought  out  their  differences  on 
Grerman  Mil  and  through  German  personages.  Even 
the  great,  striking  personalities  of  European  history, 
thinks  this  writer,  must  l>e  accorded  to  Owmany  rather 
than  to  France.  This  volume,  which  Is  excellently 
printed  and  provided  with  Indexes  and  notes.  Is  also 
supplied  with  several  maps  and  bibliographical  lists. 
A  very  keen  and  informing  study  of  the  Oennan 
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and  the  Japanese,  and  ii 
to  curb  his  eDthusiaBin. 

"The  Age  o(  the  Earth"  is  the  title  of  the  main 
SBBAy  which  gives  the  aame  to  a  collection  of  geological 
studies  pablished  by  Dutton,  by  W.  J.  SoUas,  of  Oi- 
forrf  University.  This  volume  is  Intended  for  rather 
ad  vanced  students  of  g^\ogf.    It  Is  illuBtrated. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  PAINTINGS. 
A  sumiitaouHly  printed  aod  illustrated  two  volume 
history  of  " Pre- Raphael! lis m  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood"  in  the  result  of  W.  Holman  Hunt's  re- 
cent years  in  niemolr- 
writing.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Mac- 
millans.  It  is  really  a 
lilstory  of  the  art-de- 
velopment in  England 
for  hnlt  a  century,  with 
mvicb  that  iaot  fascina- 
ting interest  in  the  way 
of  liiographical,  remi- 
niscent, and  travel  slg- 
niftcAnce.  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Hunthlmself  says, 
it.  is  a  history  "across 
vvhoHe  stage  must  pass 
moKt  of  the  masters  of 
tliuught  of  the  latter 

lialf  of  the  nineteenth  w.  houiah  ntnw. 

tuntury."   Mr.  Hunt 

^^uuld  call  the  attention  of  the  British  artists  anew  to 
•^11  that  was  fine  In  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement,  as  a 
corrective  for  the  rage  fur  Continental  training.  For- 
^<t^n  training  in  art,  indeed,  he  would  have  us  believe, 
■^  for  Englishmen  "most  pernicious  and  altogether  to 
'"^  shunned  by  students  of  the  race  to  which  Chaucer, 
^liKkespeare,  Milton,  and  the  great  fathers  of  our  own 
■^rt  iKlonued." 

Reproductions  of  the  great  paintings  of  animals 
nnve  been  published  in  attractive  typographical  form, 
with  aetory  written  around  them,  as  "  a  record  of  the 
K<xxl  deeds  and  good  qualities  of  what  humanity  is 
pleased  to  call  the  lower  animals."  The  book  is  en- 
titled "A  Book  of  Mortals"  (Macmillan),  and  has  been 
•^•ripiled  by  F.  A.  Steel.  Some  appreciative  inter- 
pretations of  the  artists'  ideas  complete  the  i 
"'C'  paintings. 

S  ON  PARK  SYSTEMS. 


' '  The  First  County  Park  System,"  by  Frederick  W. 
■^elsey  (New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Com- 
'*''5),is  the  title  of  a  history  of  the  Essex  County  parks 
"'  ^ew  Jersey.  The  t#n-year  period  covered  by  this 
"'^tory  has  beeu  notable  for  the  increased  interest  In 
l'*^k  development  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  Never 
'*fore  were  park  systems  on  so  grand  a  scale  conceived 
'"*  lindertaken  in  America.  The  publication  of  this 
litnilt  is  itself  an  evidence  of  this  growing  interest.  The 
l|''s^i  County  system  Is  not  the  only  undertaking  of 
''^e  wope,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  QAtt  projected  and 
'^'^Tied  out  by  an  American  county  government.  The 
^"^ok  relates  the  history  of  the  enterprise  in  detjiil,  ex- 


ly  he  does  not  attempt  plaining  many  points  likely  to  be  subjects  of  discussion 
wherever  similar  park  schernea  are  broached.  The  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  work  Is  devoted  to  some  of  the 
experiences  of  other  large  park  systems  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Howard  Pyle  has  written  and  illustrated  In  his 
own  inimitable  way  "The  Story  of  the  Champions  of 
the  Round  Table  "  (Scribnere).  Mr.  Pyle  writes  as  fas- 
cinatingly as  he  illustrates.  This  book  would  be  au 
excellent  one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  boy  or 
girl  who  wished  to  get  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  fineetold 
series  of  legends  of  English  history, 

A  restatement  of  the  Bible  story  of  Christ  in  mod- 
ern language,  for  young  boys,  has  been  written  by 
William  Byron  Forbush  and  published  by  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Boys'  Life  of 
Christ,"  and  is  Illustrated  with  eight  halt-tone  plates, 
chiefly  from  the  Hofmann  paintings. 

A  new  collection  and  translation  from  the  original 
Latin  and  Italian  texla  of  "The  Writings  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi "  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Pas- 
chal Robinson,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  and  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia,  A  repro- 
duction of  the  della  Robbia  statue  of  Saint  Francis 
serves  as  the  frontispiece,  and  Father  Robinson  has 
added  an  Introduction  and  a  number  of  explanatory 
and  historical  notes. 

The  third  volume  in  the  new  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Macmillan),  edited  by  Albert 
Henry  Sinyth,  covers  the  years  1750  to  175B,  inclusive. 
No  former  edition  of  Franklin's  writings  has  ever  ap- 
proached this  in  fullness.  The  letters  deal  with  every 
conceivable  subject,  and  many  of  them,— notably  those 
devoted  to  Franklin's  scientific  discoveries,— are  of  the 
liveliest  interest  even  at  the  present  day. 

A  collection  of  "The  Most  Popular  Home  Songs,'' 
selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble, 
has  been  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  &  Etdredge.  Thid 
includes  many  of  the  best'known  songs,  sacred  and 
secular,  in  English,  and  the  trnnslHtions  and  adapta- 
tions of  a  number  of  "The  Home  Songs  of  Other 
Nations,"  including  most  of  the  national  hymns  of 
Europe. 

"The  Outlook  to  Nature,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
(Macmillan),  contains  four  lectures  delivered  last  win- 
ter in  Boston  under  the  auspices  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club.  These  lectures  make  a  wholesome  appeal 
for  rational  nature-study,  and  for  a  better  adaptation 
of  our  country  schools  to  their  environment.  Of  special 
Importance    is   the  address  on    "The  School  of   the 


Futur 

Prof,  George  Edward  Woodberr?  studies  the  literary 
career  of  the  poet  Swinburne  in  a  small  monograph, 
"Algernon  Charles  Swinburne"  (McClure,  Phillips), 
in  the  "Contemporary  Men  of  Letters"  series.  A  new 
portrait  of  Swinburne  (by  Frederick  Eollyer)  is  the 
frontispiece. 

Still  another  book  by  Charles  Wagner,— this  one 
entitled  "The  Gospel  of  Life"  (McClure,  Phillips). 
This  is  a  series  of  sermons,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Cleveland  Palmer. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Advanced  Algebra.  B;  AMhnr  Schultze.Ph.D.  HacmllUn. 
ArgamentBtion  and  Debate.    By  Craven  Laj-cock  and  Bob- 

ertL.  ScHlea.    Macmillan. 
Back  to  Arcady.    By  Frank  W.  Allen.    H.  B.  Tnrner  A  Co, 
Bible  and  Spiritual  Crlttci«m,  The,    By  Arthor  T.  Plerson. 

Bakar  &  Taylor  C.impany. 
Bible  History.     By  Pastor  X.  Koeniif.     McClure,  PhilUpa 

*Co. 
Billy  Bracketfs  Frenzied  Fllosophj-.    By  W.  W.  Brackett, 

118  Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco. 
Boy  from  MiBimnri  Valley,  The.    Hy  Elbert  Hubbard,  B. 

Atirora.  N.  Y. 
Child  In  the  Chureh.  The.    By  Horatio  N.  Ogdeo.   Jennings 

&  Grnbam. 
Children's  letters.    By  Klinnlieth  Colson  and  Anna  Q. Chit- 
tenden.   Hinds.  Noble  A  Bldredite.  New  York. 
Choses  de  Frauve.    By  (J.  Fontaine.    William  R.  Jenkins, 

Now  York. 
Cities  of  Paul.    By  William  B.  Wright.    Hounbton,  MltlJIn 

&Co. 
City  Oovernment  for  Young  People.    By  Charlea  D.  Wlllard. 

Macmlilan. 
ClaM  8truB«!o3  in  America.    By  A.  M.  Simons.    Charles  H. 

Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Climbers,  The.    By  Clyde  Fitch.    Macmillan. 
Collected  Poems  of  Wilfred  Campbell.  The.    Reveli. 
Columns  Upon  Which  to  Support  our  Republic.    Bj  F.  E. 

Cudell,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Competent  Life.  Tbe.    Bj  Thomas  D.  West  Sbarpsvilie,  Pa. 
Contessions  of  John   Allen,  The.    Mandel  &  Phillips  Co.. 

Chicneo. 
Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades.    By  Charlea  A.  Mc- 

Slurry,  Ph.D.    MacmllUn. 
Dairy  Chemistry.    By  Harry  Snydor.    Macmillan. 
Dalraar,  Daughter  of  the  Mill.    By  Charles  W.  Cuno.    Reed 

Pablishlng  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
Davenport.  Russell  Wheeler.    PuHiams. 
Deiitsche  Reden.    By  Rndolt  Tombo,    Heath. 
Divine  Man,  The.    By  Joseph  Ware.    True  Light  Publish- 
ing Company,  Mochanlcsburg,  Ohio. 
Eminent  Engineers.    By  Dwlght  Goddnrd.    The  Derry-Col- 

lard  Company,  New  York. 
Endless  Life.  The.    By  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.    Hoagh- 

tOD,  Mlflllu. 
English  Grammar  (or  Beginners.  By  James  P.  Kinard,  Ph.D. 

Macmillan. 
Europe  on  Four  Dollars  aDay.  By  Charles  N.Hood.  Medina, 

N.  Y. 
FaitbleBs  Favorite,  The.    By  Edwin  Sauter.  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
Figure  Skating.    By  H.  R.  Yglesias.    Dutton. 
Finite  and  Infinite.    By  Tlioman  Curran  Ryan.    Lipplncott. 
First  Bciencc  Book.    By  I^throp  B.  Htgitlns.    Ginn. 
Great  Iniquity,  A.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    Macmillan. 
Gnlde  to  the  Ring  of  tbe  Nibelung.  A.    By  Richard  Aldrlch. 

Half  Centurj-  MesHagea  to  Pastors  and  People,    By  D.  W.  C. 
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the  operations  of  the  coal-carrying  roads  which  is 
about  to  be  undertaken  under  a  resolution  adopt- 
■ed  by  both  houses  of  Conpjress  and  signed  by 
rresident  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Texas,  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  proposed  an 
ajnendment  which  would  prevent  the  suspension 
"by  the  courts  of  rates  made  by  tlie  Interstate 
Oommerce  Commissioa  pending  litigation. 


Another  Supreme  Court  decision 
Aati-Tiutt  banded  down  last  month  has  especial 
Caiea.  significance  in  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings recently  begun  by  the  Government  at  Chi- 
<^afco  against  the  packers'  combination.  Certain 
"Witnesses  in  this  case  against  the  packers  and  in 
eimilar  proceedings  brought  by  the  Government 
^under  the  anti-trust  law  have  claimed  immunity 
Tinder  an  act  passed  by  Congress  in  1903.  The 
Supreme  Court  concludes,  however,  that  the 
immunity  guaranteed  to  witnesses  by  that  legis- 
lation is  personal  and  individual,  and  that  no 
person  is  excused  from  testifying  against  a  cor- 
3ioration  with  which  he  may  be  connected,  or 
sgainst  the  of&cials  of  such  a  corporation.  In 
-two  cases  brought  against  the  General  Paper 
'K^ompanj'  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  Su- 
preme Conrt,  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  and 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  compel  testimony  in 


HHKATOB  HBTBtTRK.    OF   IDABO. 

(Author  of  the  pnre-food  bill.) 


the  anti-ti'UBt  cases  seems  to  have  been  fully  es- 
tablished. Protection  of  a  corporation  against 
unreasonable  search  and  unlawful  discrimina- 
tions should,  of  course,  be  guaranteed,  and  what 
constitutes  an  unreasonable  search  or  an  un- 
lawful discrimination  will  have  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  Nevertheless,  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
trust  cases  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
this  decision. 

atatenooa-  ^^^*  '•*'  *^^  ™**  ^i"r  tte  most  im- 
fvr         portant  measure  before  Congress  last 

okiahama-!  month  was  the  Statehood  bill,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  House  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  on  March  9, 
so  as  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  A  rizona  and 
New  Mexico.  As  finally  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  bill  provided  for  the  admission  of  Oklahom* 
and  Indian  Territory  as  a  single  State.  The 
compromise  suggested  to  the  House  involved  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
question  of  admission  to  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico separately.  This  amendment  had  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  before  the  proposition  to  restrict 
the  bill  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  had 
been  carried.  It  became  clear  before  the  bill 
had  gone  to  a  conference  committee  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  country,  while  divided  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  State- 
hood under  any  cond  itions,  was  practically  united 
on  the  desirability  of  speedily  admitting  Okla- 
homa, and  the  fear  that  a  continued  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  branches  of  Congreas 
would  endanger  Oklahoma's  prospects  of  admis- 
sion caused  unusual  pressure  to  be  brought  to 
bear  on  members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  finally  amended  by  the  Senate. 

ji^^  The  Heyburn  pure-food  bill,  as  passed 
Pate-Fooii  by  the  Senate,  provides,  for  the  manu- 
Qatatim.  f^cture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or 
niisbranded  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and 
the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
siniilar  penalties  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
same  misdemeanor  in  any  of  our  States.  It  also 
prohibits  tlie  shipment  of  such  goods  from  one 
State  to  another  or  to  a  foreign  country.  Time, 
certain  practices  to  which  State  laws  do  not  ap- 
ply will  be  done  away  with  under  this  federal 
law.  The  chief  administrative  agency  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  new  law  will  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  this  department  will 
have  no  authority  to  set  up  arbitrary  standards 
of  purity  in  dealing  with  foods  or  liquors.  All 
such  questions  will  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  serving  merely 
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strike.  Almost  Bimultaneouely  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poratioD  and  several  railroads  which  are  large 
consumers  of  soft  coal  made  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  strike.  These  two  factors,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  President's  request  and  the 
economic  weight  of  the  coal -consumers'  protest, 
led  to  a  partial  recousideration  on  the  part  of 
the  bituminous  operators,  and  a  second  confer- 
ence was  called  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  March 
19.  On  that  date  Mr.  Robbins,  who  was  known 
to  favor  concessions  to  the  miners,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  operators  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Winder,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  predominant  sentiment  among  the 
soft-coal  operators  was  opposed  to  compromise. 

o.  u.  ..^  In  the  meantime,  the  anthracite  oper- 
Anturatiu  ators  had  under  advisement  the  prop- 
Optraton.  ogijiQQg  made  by  the  miners'  union, 
the  substance  of  which  was  stated  in  these  pagee 
last  month.  Their  answer  to  these  propositions 
was  given  to  the  public  on  March  12.  All  the 
demands  of  the  miners  were  denied  by  the  oper- 
ators, and  as  a  counter-proposal  it  was  suggested 
that  the  awards  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  three  years  ago,  and  the 
principles  and  the  methods  established  by  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  those  awards,  should 
be  continued  for  a  further  term  of  three  years 


New  York  City  bond  sale  during  February  was 
one  sign  of  the  relation  of  supply  of  investment 
capital  to  demand  for  it.  All  this  lends  peculiar 
interest  to  the  question  what  the  course  of  the 
markets  will  be  when  the  heavy  demand  for 
money  from  the  harvest  districts  begins,  a  few 
months  from  now.  The  problem  is  complicat- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  both  in  tliis  country  and 
abroad,  trade  activity  and  industrial  prosperity 
continue,  with  the  normal  absorption  of  capital 
in  such  directions. 

?(**[/'**  Wi^"  oiir  record  closed  for  February 
In  till       a  strike  of  the  bituminous  mine  work- 

CaaiFiiidi.  g^a  was  believed  by  many  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  Indianapolis  conferen<:e  liad  failed 
to  reach  any  agreement,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  reopening  of  negotiations,  so  far  as  the 
bituminous  operators  were  concerned.  A  change 
in  the  situation  took  place  early  in  March.  One 
important  factor  in  bringing  al>out  lliis  change 
was  a  letter  addressed  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
Mr.  Francis  L.  Robbins.  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burg l-'oal  Company,  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica.    In  this  letter  the  President  strongly  urged 

"at  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  a 
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tion  of  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  ami  of  various 
matters  concerning  the  undertaking  of  the  canal 
enterprise  by  the  United  States  was  continued 
last  month  with  apparently  meager  resultB.  In 
£>ur  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 
>Ionth  "  will  be  found  some  reference  to  sani- 
tary conditions  on  the  Isthmus  and  an  estimate 
*3E  the  value  of  the  work  done  there  by  Colonel 
t^'Orgaa  in  overcoming  the  two  greatest  impedi- 
nients  of  canal  construction  on  the  Isthmus, — 
yellow  fever  and  malaria. 

Secretary  Shaw's  decision,  last  month, 
Koirry  to  assist  in  relieving  the  money  strin- 
"""»""»■  gency  in  New  York  througli  depos- 
its of  government  funds  in  banks  was  eagerly 
welcomed  in  Wall  Street,  Import  of  gold 
in  moderate  amount  from  England  to  tliis  coun- 
try, and  announcement  that  very  large  loans 
ha<l  hei'n  made  by  European  markets  to  our 
bankers,  mark  an  interesting  turn  in  a  financial 
situation  which  has  been  unusually  perplexing. 
The  striking  phenomenon  of  tlie  past  season's 
money  stringency  was  the  existence  of  a  strain, 
si inultaneously,  on  almost  all  important  money 
markets  of  the  world.  At  New  York,  the  bank 
reserve  of  cash  had  faljen,  as  early  as  November 
t',  fcelow  the  legally  required  ratio  of  reserve  to 
hability  ;  in  the  last  week  of  December.demand 
loans  liad  touched  i25  per  cent,  in  Wall  Street. 
.\  t  the  same  time,  the  Berlin  market  was  under- 
going the  severest  pressure  experienced  since 
the  collapseof  its  industrial  speculation  in  191)0. 
The  president  of  the  Imperial  German  Bank 
declared  in  December  that  this  cash  reserve  was 
ihe  lowest,  and  his  liabiliiiea  much  the  highest, 
reached  at  that  season  in  seven  years,  and  the 
baok's  ofBeial  discount  rate  rose  to  the  very 
unusual  height  of  G  per  cent.  At  London,  the 
Bank  of  England's  ratio  of  reserve  to  liability 
'^11  that  same  week  to  the  lowest  figure  reached 
■1  December  for  seventeen  years.  What  made 
^"^  movement  more  interesting  was  the  fact 
that  this  strain  on  the  money  markets,  instead 
^^  checking  speculation  on  the  stock  exchanges, 
naij  Ijeen  accompanied  by  violent  further  rise  in 
prices.  It  was  not  at  all  clear  what  would  be 
*■''«  end  of  this  double  movement,  which  at  least 
^"Sgested  that  stock  speculation  was  absorbing 
'  ^Pital  wliicb  the  money  market  couhl  not  easily 
spare  The  higher  prices  go,  in  a  speculative 
I'^^'ement,  the  larger  must  be  the  bank  loans 
.  '''^■ined  to  support  the  speculation.  Tliis  situa- 
.  '^  was  on  the  present  occasion  aggravated  by 
'''use  of  enormous  sums  of  money  to  "tie 
'.*  '  or  partially  corner  certain  important  stocks, 
't.li  ^  view  to  their  subsequent  manipulation 
tte  market.     Coming  alons  with  a  probably 


unprecedented  demand  for  money  for  use  in  the 
legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  industry,  it  waa 
not  strange  that  the  situation  should  have  caused 
some  misgiving. 

.  jj^  Starting  the  new  year  with  the  Wall 
till  Street  money  rate  at  60  per  cent, — 
Sitoatian.  ^jj^  highest  figure  for  the  month  in 
twenty-eight  years, ^the  strain  at  New  York  was 
eventually  relieved  in  three  different  ways.  Stock 
Exchange  speculation  had  continued  excitedly 
through  January  and  a  part  of  February,  with 
the  volunje  of  daily  sales,  on  the  Exchange, 
reaching  nearly  2,000,000  shares,  or  considerably 
more  than  double  the  normal  figure.  In  six 
weeks.  New  York  bank  loans  had  e.xpanded  |G0,- 
000,000,  and  by  the  middle  of  Kebrnary, — a  time 
when  money  rates  usually  fall  to  tlje  lowest  fig- 
ures of  the  year, — call  loans  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change went  to  8  per  cent.,  while  two-months 
loans  on  the  best  collateral  commanded  G  percent. 
The  first  recourse,  in  the  search  for  relief,  was  a 
collapse  of  inflated  Stock  Exchange  prices.  Many 
active  stocks  fell  20  and  30  points  from  the  high 
level  of  January  ;  in  most  of  them,  all  the  ad- 
vances scored  since  last  summer  were  canceled. 
Next,  when  the  February  money  market  reached 
its  highest  figures  Wall  Street  bankers  turned 
to  London  and  Paris.  On  those  markets,  money 
had  grown  easier  since  the  year  began,  and  the 
bank  position  stronger.  The  amount  of  money 
borrowed  by  New  York,  under  these  circum- 
stances, has  been  variously  estimated  at  between 
twenty  and  fifty  million  dollars  ;  it  is  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  New  York  banks  were  able  to 
reduce  their  own  loans  J;21, 000,000  in  the  four 
weeks  during  which  this  foreign  capital  was 
coming  into  tlie  country. 

Finally,  in  March,  the  New  York 
'"otrntu^V  ™'^"6y  market  was  helped  by  a  mod- 
erate return  of  currency  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  East,  and  by  deposit  of  *10.000,000 
government  funds  with  the  national  banks.  Ap- 
parently, the  sti'ain  was  relieved  by  these  vari- 
ous expedients,  and  equilibrium  restored.  There 
remains,  however,  the  test  of  the  market's  capa- 
city to  absorb  the  new  issues  of  securities  ex- 
pected now  to  come  upon  it.  Such  applications 
for  capital  are  always  large  at  this  time  of  year ; 
they  are  likely  to  run  much  above  the  average 
during  1906,  however,  from  the  fa*t  that  nu- 
merous borrowings,  notably  for  railway  improve- 
ment and  extension  purposes,  were  postponed  last 
autumn  because  of  the  tight  money  market. 
Upward  of  $400,000,000  of  such  new  issues 
have  alreaiiy  been  announced  in  the  New  York 
market     The  very  low  prices  brought  at  the 
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7H  In  tbelr  negotiations 

New  York  Gity  homl  sale  iluring  Febrnary  was 
one  Bifin  of  the  relation  of  supply  of  investment 
capital  to  dnmand  for  it.  All  tliis  lends  peculiar 
interest  to  the  question  what  tlii>  course  of  the 
markets  will  he  when  the  heavy  demand  for 
money  from  the  harvest  districts  begins,  a  tew 
months  fi-om  now.  Tlie  problem  is  complicat- 
ed l>y  the  fact  that,  both  in  this  country  and 
ftbroail,  trade  activity  and  industrial  prosperity 
continue,  with  the  normal  absorption  of  capital 
in  such  directions. 

s«  *'f7*'  ^^''S"  o'l'"  record  closed  for  February 
inUi"  a  strike  of  the  bituminous  mine  work- 
CoaiFMH).  ,,j.g  ^pj^g  bulieved  by  many  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  1  nd  ianiijiolis  cmi  fen?nce  had  failed 
to  reach  any  afirccmcnt,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  reopening  of  negotiations,  so  far  as  the 
bituminous  operators  were  concerned.  A  change 
in  the  situation  tonk  place  early  in  March.  One 
important  factor  in  bringinK  about  tliis  change 
was  a  letter  addresseil  by  I'lesident  Hoosevi^lt  to 
Mr.  Francis  T..  llobbins,  president  of  the  Pitts- 
burg '.'oal  (''ompany.  and  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell, 
president  of  the  I'nited  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. In  this  letter  the  President  strongly  urged 
that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  a 


strike.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  letter  the  United  States  Steel  Cor 
poration  and  several  railroads  which  are  large 
consumers  of  soft  coal  made  an  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  strike.  These  two  factors,  the 
moral  weight  of  the  President's  request  aad  the 
economic  weight  of  the  coal -consumers'  protest, 
led  to  a  partial  reconsideration  on  the  part  of 
the  bituminous  operators,  and  a  second  confer- 
ence was  called  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  March 
19.  On  that  date  Mr.  Hohbins,  who  was  known 
to  favor  concessions  to  the  miners,  resigned  the 
chairmanship  of  the  operators  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Winder,  of  Columbus.  Uhio,  was  elected  in  his 
place.  The  predominant  sentiment  among  the 
soft-coal  operators  was  opposed  to  compromise. 

Poiiti  f  tht  ^^  ^*^  meantime,  the  anthracite  opar- 
ABtkraciu  ators  had  under  advisement  the  prop- 
Optiateri.  ^gi^JQug  made  by  the  miners'  union, 
the  substance  of  which  was  stated  in  these  pages 
last  month.  Their  answer  to  these  propositions 
was  given  to  the  pulilic  on  March  12.  All  the 
demands  of  the  miners  were  denied  by  the  oper- 
ators, and  as  a  counter-proposal  it  was  suggested 
that  the  awards  made  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  three  years  ago,  and  the 
principles  and  the  methods  established  by  the 
commission  for  carrying  out  those  swards,  should 
be  continued  for  a  further  term  of  three  years 
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from  the  termination  of  the  presfinl  agreement 
on    March  31.     President  John  Mitchell,  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  tlieroiipon  aiidressed  an- 
other communication  to  Chairman  Baer.  of  the 
operators'  committee,  asking  for  a  second  con- 
ference between  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  the  operators  in  an  endeavor  to  avert  a  strike. 
It    had  tlien  been' maintained  by  tl)e  operators 
tbat  the  wages  demanded  were  higher  than  the 
Nva^es  paid  for  similar  classes  of  lahor  in  other 
coal -producing  regions.-     Mr.  Mitchell  contends, 
ori  tlie  other  hand,  that  higlier  wages  tlian  those  de- 
manded  are  already  paid  in  many  of  the  bitumi- 
nous mining  districts.     Mr.  Mitchell  gives  full 
credit  to  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  for  its  efforts 
to    ttring  about  peace  in  the  anthracite  districts, 
but   he  points  to  the  expressions  of  the  commis- 
aion  itself  implying  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  of 
its   findings.     Most  of  the  grievances  alleged  by 
tlie    miners  are  of  a  technical  nature,  and  the 
public  had  only  the  remotest  interest  in  them. 
They  are   all    matters  which,   it    would    seem, 
can.    properly  be  determined  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration.    The    real   difference"  of   principle  be- 
tween the  anthracite  operators  ami  their  work- 
men   JB  on    the  question  of  tbe    "open  shop." 
Tke   miners  in  their  first  demands  insisted  on 
formal  recognition  of  the  union.     The  operators 
•lecJared  themselves  un^terably  opposed  to  such 
recognition,  and  the  prosi>ectsof  a  strike  seemed 
last  month  to  hinge  on  the  question  whether  or 
lot  ilie  miners  would  insist  on  their  original  de- 
mand.    No  one  who  followed  the  course  o£  tbe 
great  strike  of  1902   in  its  preliminary  stages 
can   have  failed  to  notice  the  vastly  improved 
position  of  the  anthracite  operators  as  respects 
pubhc  opinion.      In    IflOti,  the  operators  were 
reluctant  to  recognize  the  public  as  a  party  hav- 
ing  any  vital   interest  in   the  controversy.     In 
'^06,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  place 
I'^fore  the  public  the  case  of  tlie  operators  in  its 
most  attractive  light,  and   it   is    hardly  to  bo 
denied  that  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiations, last  month,  the  sympathy  of  the  public, 
"liicb,  while  it  believes  in  tlie  miners'  right  to  or- 
ganize, really  cares  very  little  whether  its  coal  is 
netted  by  a  union  or  a  non-union  man  so  long  as 
Inatmanis  well  treated  and  fairly  paid  for  his 
labor,  was  with  the  operators  on  the  general  issue. 
^J  '»en  these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press,  on 
^'arch  20,  the  operators  had  accepted  Mr.  Mitch- 
^''  s  overtures  for  a  conference,  to  consider  new 

P>"OpoBitionB. 

j^         Notwithstanding  the  convincing  ar- 

^*/;ji(i/n«    gument  made  by  Secretary  Taft  for 

"""*■■     the  Philippine  tariff  bill,  that  meas- 

"*'^,  after  passage  in  the  House  by  a  largo  ma 


jority,  was  rejected  last  mouth  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  Philippines,  and  was  not  even 
reported  adversely  to  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  have 
done  niuch  to  smooth  the  path  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  establish  more  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Filipinos. 
At  the  provincial  Philippine  elections,  held  on 
March  1,  it  is  stated  that  there  was  general  free- 
dom irom  disorder.  Eight  provincial  governors 
were  reelected.  The  battle  of  American  troops 
with  hostile  Moros  in  the  crater  of  the  lava  cone 
at  the  top  of  Mount  Dajo  was  at  first  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  a  Philip- 
pine insurrectionary  movement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  Mohammedans  of  Jolo  wera,  as 
General  Wood  described  them,  "a  band  of  out- 
laws who,  recognizing  no  chief,  had  been  raid- 
ing friendly  Moros,  and,  owing  to  their  defiance 
of  the  American  authorities,  had  stirred  up  a 
dangerous  condition  of  affairs."  It  is  well 
understood  by  our  War  Department  that  the 
resistance  offered  by  these  fanatics  bears  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  general  Philippine  situa- 
tion. Practically  the  entire  band  of  600  Moros 
was  exterminated,  while  the  loss  to  our  troops 
was  15  men  killed  and  about  65  officers  and 
men  wounded.  The  Moros  used  their  own  chil- 
dren as  shields  during  the  conflict,  and  among 
the  600  killed  were  many  women,  although  the 
American  officers  made  repeated  efforts  to  save 
both  women  and  children. 

.  ^  _  .  Investigating  committees  of  one  sort 
/njuro™.  and  another  are  appointed  at  every 
Report.  ge8gi^J^  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 
But  seldom  does  their  work  command  general 
notice,  much  leas  hearty  and  unreserved  ap- 
proval, within  and  without  the  State.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Senator  Armstrong's  in- 
surance committee,  which  held  public  sessions 
in  New  York  City  during  the  last  four  months 
of  190.").  It  has  now  reported  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  Legislature,  together  with  a  series 
of  recommendations  designed  to  put  an  end  to 
many  of  tlje  abuses  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  the  ipvosti(j:ation.  Among  the  most  radical 
of  these  propositions  is  the  prohibition  of  syn- 
dicate opi;rations  on  the  part  of  insurance  offi- 
cials. The-committee  would  also  limit  the  writ- 
ing of  new  business  by  any  company  in  a  single 
year  to  the  sum  of  *150.000,000,  and  would 
strictly  limit  the  nature  of  investments  of  life 
insurance  companies.  Many  other  recommenda- 
tions were  derived  from  the  various  lines  of 
testimony  followed  by  the  committee  under  the 
able  direction  of  its  counsel,  Mr.  Charles  E, 
Hughes.     On  the  much -discussed  question  of  de- 
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tliat  a  royal  commission  had  boen  appointed  to 
investigate  life  insnrance  in  Canada  and  m&ke 
a  report  to  be  submitted  at  the  coming  Beasion 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

T!ie  frcijiipnt  anil  familiar  declara- 
spMitf  ti(m  tliat  the  boBs  and  the  machine 
piitaayiuania.  ^^^y^  deprived  some  .American  States 
and  cities  of  si'lf-trovernment  has  had  its  abrupt, 
uni^xpected,  and  ci'nclusive  answer  in  the  laws 
enacted  at  the  special  settaion  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Lof^islature,  just  adjourned.  No  State  has 
been  more  lioss-ridden  than  Pennsylvania.  No 
cities  bav"  boen  more  powerlesB  in  the  hands  of  . 
a  local  macliiiic  than  I'hiladelphia  and  Pitts- 
burff.  A  year  ajro.  when  the  Legislature  ad- 
journed, boss  auk!  machine  seemed  supreme. 
With  much  salutary  acK'ial  le^slation  passed  at 
the  session  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
machine  rulei-s  of  the  State,  on  all  political  iseaes 
public  interests  and  pnblic  morals  were  ruth- 
li?ssly  disregarded.  The  charters  of  both  the 
gi-eat  cities  of  the  State  were  amended  to  per- 
petuate machine  rule.  Every  demand  for  legis- 
lation, such  as  exists  in  other  great  States,  fo'r 
the  registration  of  voters,  uniform  primaries, 
the  suppression  of  corruption,  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  the  abolition  of  lucrative  fees,  amd 
the  legislative  reapportionment  of  the  State  was 


(ChalrnMn  at  tlie  IvKlslaElve 
plated  the  mont  exhaiintli 
manawment  ever  madi-.) 

ferred  dividends,  the  committee  declares  its  opin- 
ion that  such  dividends  should  bo  prohibited, 
that  there  sljonld  bo  an  annual  distribution  of 
surplus,  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  premiums, 
in  purchase  of  additional  insurance,  or  in  cash 
payments,  at  the  option  of  the  insuivd.  T!ie 
reiiime  of  the  testimony  tjiken  at  tlie  public 
sessions  of  the  cotiiniictee  is  a  remarkabli'  piece 
of  work,  and  renders  efroctive  for  legislative 
purposes  an  imnn-iise  amount  of  information 
which,  but  for  tlic  iiiiii)ue  ability  of  the  commit- 
tee's counsel.  luust  have  remained  uixligi'sted, 
and  hence  praeticallv  useless.  The  insurance 
companies  have  availed  tlieiiiselves  of  oppor- 
tnnitea  offered  by  tlie  Legijilature  to  present 
their  objections  to  the  sever.al  bills  iiitr.-iuced  in 
pursuance  of  the  A  rmstroUfr  committees  rccom- 
IiLendations,  ami  it  seems '|Uite  proiiable  tliat  some 
modilicatiuns  will  be  made  in  these  bills  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  r.'].resenlations  made  by  the 
companie.'?.  Tlie,'!e  modiiicatious,  however,  are 
in  matters  of  detail  only.  In  prineiplo.  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  -Xrmstrong  coinuuttee  are 
heartily  indorsed  by  American  public  opinion, 
and  their  enactment  into  law  is  almost  uni- 
versally demanded.     It  was  recently  announced 
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y  denied,  but  those  urging  these  reforms 
reated  by  the  legislative  committees  be- 
lom  they  appeared  with  an  open  derision 
intumely  without  parallel  in  the  moat 
eas  annals  of  onr  State  capitals. 

^^^  For  a  brief  aeason  it  aeemed  as  if  the 
}  to  late  Senator  Quay  had  establiahed  a 
""'''  permanent  political  tyranny  to  which 
nen  could  succeed  and  administer  as  dea- 
y.  But  it  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  it 
t  eelf- government  that  had  been  in  abey- 
at  the  desire  to  exercise  this  power.  The 
'as  consenting.  For  many  and  diverse 
all  classes, — the  vast  base  of  labor  in  a 
and  manufacturing  State,  the  small 
the  corporation  stockholder  (in  Penn- 
a  e(]ual  in  number  to  a  tenth  of  the 
,  and  the  professional  and  corporate  lead- 
>f  the  State, — were  all,  by  a  majority,  con- 
to  the  machine  and  its  aupremacy, 

"When  the  election,  last  November, 
for  and  atili  more  the  reports  made  by 
"■  working  politicians  in  the  best  or- 
1    and    informed    machine    in    the    land, 

that  these  classes  wanted  a  change,  the 
e  and  its  leaders  changed  instantly.  A 
fovemor  was  as  prompt  to  call  the  Legis- 
in  extra  session  as  he  had  been  to  find 
.  for  the  vilest  excess  of  the  political 
rers  of  the  State.  The  same  Legislature 
re  met,  and  in  a  brief  session  passed  every 
e_  for  which  reformers  had  been  asking 

for  twenty-five  years, — two  of  them  in 
Irastic  form  than  any  one  had  yet  pro- 
Save  that  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  ia 
irecise  and  severe  than  any  yet  passed, 
in  Connecticut,  and  the  separation  and 
ion  of  the  civil  service  of  Pi'iladelphia 
jmplete  than  has  yet  been  enacted  for  an 
an  city,  the  new  legislation  follows  the 

trend  of  such  measures  in  other  States. 

But  in  Pennsylvania,  where  nothing 
■J^   had  been  done  before,  the  new  laws 

constitute  a  legislative  revolution.  It 
ire  internal  interest  that  a  State  apportion- 
lelayed  in  one  particular  for  thirty  years, 
M  carried  out  on  fair  lines.  So  was  the 
of  the  Philadelphia  charter  to  old  lines, 
ning  the  responsibility  nf  the  mayor, 
consolidation  of  Pittsl>iirg  and  Allegheny 
municipality.  It  is  a  mere  by-product 
■Jew  York  insurance  revelation  that  the 
Ivania  Insurance  Superintendent,  whose 
re  $50,000  a  year,  has  been  stripped  of 
Bat  it  is  of  vital  mument  that   in  the 


second  State  of  the  Union,  where  at  least  a 
tenth  of  its  entire  vote  has  been  tainted  by  per- 
sonation and  padded  lists,  an  efficient  registra- 
tion act  has'been  adopted  for  all  its  cities,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg,  and  all  lesser,  holding  a 
third  of  its  population,  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
A  corrupt  practices  act  limits  all  political  ex-' 
penditure  tor  nomination  or  election  to  organ- 
ized channels  (a  candidate  or  committee  treas- 
urers), names  the  objects  for  which  it  can  be 
expended,  and  requires  the  criminal  courts  on 
complaint  of  five  electors  to  investigate  any 
election,  save  for  federal  Senator,  and  provides 
for  procei^dings  through  quo  warranto  to  oust 
any  candidate  against  whom,  not  only  corrupt 
expenditure,  but  outlays  not  authorized  by  law, 
can  be  proved.  All  this  machinery  for  registra- 
tion and  cori'Upt  practices  applies  to  the  uni- 
form primaries  which  after  November  1  become 
the  only  method  of  party  government  and  party 
nomination,  primaries  which  have  an  Australian 
ballot  and  enable  a  voter  to  bind  his  delegate  to 
a  designated  nomination.  No  one  of  the  greater 
States  has  as  yet  ao  hedged  about  corrupt  politics 
and  corrupt  voting  with  equal  aafeguarde,  penal- 
ties, and  publicity,  or  so  summary  a  legal  process. 

Nor  has  any  great  American  city 
'fiJjut'l^SQi-' ^"^  Philadelphia  had  its  entire  civil 

service,  from  laborer  upward,  not 
only  made  subject  to  appointment  on  competi- 
tive examination,  but  protected  from  removal 
except  on  charges  and  a  hearing,  forbidden  to 
enter  a  polling-place  or  to  approacli  it  within 
one  hundred  feet  save  to  vote,  to  serve  on  a 
political  committee  or  in  a  convention  or  attend 
either  to  take  any  "active  part  in  political  man- 
agement," or  to  suggest,  solicit,  collect,  receive, 
or  urge  political  contributions.  Even  the  police 
cannot  enter  a  polling-place  save  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, though  their  presence  at  the  count  is  per- 
mitted under  another  act.  If  personal  registra- 
tion twice  a  year,  uniform  primaries,  an  efficient 
corrupt  practices  act.  and  a  thorough  civil-ser- 
vice reform  can  make  political  action  honest  and 
free,  Philadelphia  is  about  to  pass,  in  its  elec- 
tions, from  the  worst  to  the  best  position  among 
our  large  cities.  Its  February  election,  in  which 
the  City  party  beat  the  machine  by  10,000  votes 
on  a  light  poll  in  a  canvass  without  excitement, 
gives  very  nearly  the  first  instance  in  our  muni- 
cipal history  of  a  citizens'  reform  party  with  & 
permanent  division  organization  and  a  capacity 
for  polling  its  vote  in  an  "off  election"  equal 
to  the  machine.  If  maintained,  this  alone  is 
as  important  an  advance  in  civic  reform  and 
responsibility  as  that  marked  by  the  reform 
legislation  just  enacted  in  Pennsylvania. 
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A  Bubatantial  reduction  in  the  price 
"moIbs"'  "^  S^^  ^°  private  consumers  was  se- 
cured last  month  in  New  York,  wliere 
the  State  commission  appointed  under  the  legis- 
lation of  1905,  after  a,  series  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  inquiries,  fixed  upon  80  cents  per 
thousand  feet  as  a  price  t}iat  would  yield  a  fair 
return  to  the  gas  companies  on  their  actual  in- 
vestment. Meanwhile,  Philadelphia  is  not  the 
only  American  city  where  the  local  legislature 
shows  itself  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
public.  One  unexpected  outcome  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  crime  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  the 
raising  of  the  saloon  licenses  from  (300  to 
$1,000  a  year.  The  ordinance  making  this  in- 
crease in  the  license  fee  was  introduced  into  the 
City  Council  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
cost  of  an  increased  police  force,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  when  the  liquor  interests  combined 
to  defeat  the  proposition  they  were  outvoted  in 
the  Council.  A  movement  for  bettering  local  con- 
ditions in  an  American  city  which  has  no  self- 
government  is  especially  deserving  of  support  at 
this  time  from  Americana  everywhere  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  national  capital. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  more  tlian  a  year  ago 
President  Roosevelt  called  upon  Congress  for 
legislation  that  would  help  make  Washington  a 
model  city.  There  are  now  before  Congress  bills 
to  improve  housing  and  health  conditions  iu 
Washington,  and  to  protect  childhood  in  the  na- 
tional capital  by  requiring  compulsory  education, 
by  opening  playgrounds,  by  providing  a  juvenile 
court,  and  by  prohibiting  child  labor.  These 
eSorts  at  municipal  and  civic  betterment,  which 
in  other  American  cities  are  initiated  by  the 
people,  can  succeed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
only  through  the  action  of  Congress,  since  i-esi- 
dents  of  the  District  have  no  vote.  There  are 
certain  conditions  and  needs  in  the  capital  city 
which  the  casual  visitor  would  never  imagine 
could  exist  thi're.  These  matters  should  be 
brought  to  the  itttention  ot  every  Senator  and 
Representative,  and  we  especially  commend  to 
our  read  I' rs  the  special  Mnrcli  mimberof  fVian/jc! 
an'llhe  Vumm'"i^,  oC  New  Viirk  City,  which  con- 
tains full  iuforiiiHtiim  and  outlini^s  certain  re- 
forms in  housing  and  sanitation  which  t}iose  best 
qualified  to  fnnn  opinions  have  deemed  essential 
to  the  city's  truest  widtaro. 

Later  events  of  the  last  month  em- 
o/  phasize    the    belief,    develo[>ed    else- 

Hiagara.  „],c,.,,  jj,  this  issii.',  t)i»C  an  interna- 
tional treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  the  surest 
protection  for  Niagara  Falls.  Ufi-enily  has 
come  to  light  an  attempt  to  rcvivi-  the  only 
"  unlimited  "  charter  for  Niagara  water  rights, 


(For  twentr-flve  rears  principal  of  TnakaVM.) 

long  thought  to  be  dormant.  The  Apj 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  ia  dot  dec 
whether  the  Niagara  Irrigation  and  W»tei 
ply  Company  lias  earned  its  charter  privi 
If  it  has,  and  if  capital  is  forthcoming  to 
its  projected  open  canal  from  the  La  Salle 
the  falls  to  the  Devil's  Hole  below,  the  bo 
lover  may  well  feel  hopeless,  since  eve 
strictly  "  limiteil  "  rights  of  the  power  o 
nies  now  operating  are  conservatively  eati] 
to  contain  in  themselves  a  acrious  menace 
beauty  of  the  falls.  By  referring  Bach 
not  to  Sew  York  State  or  Ontario  Pro 
but  to  the  executors  of  international  river 
Ifltions.  fair  and  final  consideration  won 
insured  both  to  sentiment  and  to  comt 
JiiBt  now  the  path  is  puzzling.  Four  billi 
passt'd  last  month  by  the  New  York  Sena 
pealing  as  many  moribund  charters  for  Ni 
watt-r.  Instant  outcry  against  favorable  i 
by  the  .'Xsaeiiibly  came  from  some  qoarte 
the  ground  that  the  bills  were  aiding  th 
operating  power  ciimpanies  to  kill  ofE  their 
and  to  form  a  "  Niagara  Trust "  I  The  sn 
(ill  issue  of  the  State  Department's  negotii 
with  England  and  Canada  wonid  raiae  Ni 
affairs  to  a  clear  plane.  At  present,  only  th 
of  an  expected  authoritative  report  tctm.  t) 
tornational  Waterways  Commiasion  bars  ft 
progress  toward  the  treaty. 
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The  celebration  of  tlie  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  tlie 

Tnekegee  Normal  aniJ  Industrial  In- 

stitnte,  at  Tuskegee,  Als.,  on  April  4,  5,  and  6, 
will  commemorate  much  more  than  the  comple- 
tion of  a  quarter- century  in  a  single  institution's 
life.  The  occasion  really  marks  an  epoch  of 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  negro  race 
in  America.  Principal  Booker  T,  Wasliington 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  institute,  fully 
realising  the  broad  significance  of  this  anniver- 
sary-, )i>Te  planned,  not  only  to  offer  a  display 
of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  their  school 
(inctodlDg  the  growth  of  Hampton  Institute, 
Tokegee'a  parent),  but  to  exhibit,  so  far  as 
nutj  be  possible,  the  history,  progress,  and 
preMBt  iconditioD  of  the  American  negro.  On 
this  oodsioQ  eminent  men  of  both  tlie  white  and 
tiie  eoltfred  races  of  North  antl  South  will  come 
ler  and  exchange  views  on  the  subject  of. 
t  education  and  training.  The  record  of 
e  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  which  any  institution,  North  or 
SonCh,  might  well  be  proud.  The  distinctive 
aims  and  services  of  the  institute  have  been  de- 
scribed more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine. In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  present  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  characteristic  train- 
ing of  the  negro  race  conducted  by  Hampton 
and  Tuskegee. 

riia«  0/  '^''"'  '^lyi'^P'c  Games,  successfully  re- 
AWiiic  vived  ten  years  ago,  are  among  the 
CmttiU.  moststirringof  international  arrange- 
ments. Enthusiasm  marks  the  departure  of  the 
thirty  athletes  chosen  to  bear  the  American 
shield  on  their  breasts  at  .\thens,  April  22  to 
May  2.  That  they  will  bear  it  to  victory  seems 
Joubtful.  Few  college  undergraduates  could 
obtain  leave  of  absence  between  the  dates  ap- 
pointed, and  since  the  American  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation wisely  deferred  to  faculty  wishes  in  every 
case,  only  three  present  intercollegiate  stars 
could  be  taken. — Schick,  of  Harvard  (runs)  ; 
Friend,  of  Chicago,  and  Levitt,  of  "Williams 
(hurdles).  The  remainder,  however,  are  the  pick 
nt  our  athletic  clubs,  from  New  York  to  Port 
land,  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  and  among 
tliem  are  such  former  college  champions  as  Prin- 
etein,  of  Princeton  (jumps),  and  Sheldon,  of 
Yale  (weights).  Perhaps  they  will  accomplish 
the  prophecy  of  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  association,  "I  think  we 
will  come  away  with  the  most  points  when 
the  whole  thing  is  over  at  Athens,"  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  been  appointed  special  commissioner  to 
the  games  by  President  Roosevelt.  They  are 
really  an  important   international    event.     The 


Crown  Prince  of  Greece  is  president.  The  (? reek 
committees  at  Athens  subscribed  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  toward  the  sum  raised  by  Amer- 
ican sportsmen  to  pay  the  team's  expenses.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  association  obtained 
this  amount  shows  the  American  feeling. 

Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  who  died  on 
%'ttT/^     March  -t,  had  long  been  retired  from 

active  service  in  the  army,  but  was 
well  remembered  by  the  American  public  for  his 
useful  and  honorable  career  during  and  after 


the  Civil  "War.  A  West  Point  graduate  in  the 
same  class  with  Sheridan.  Hood,  and  MacPher- 
son,  General  Schofield  had  reached  the  highest 
position  of  command  in  our  army,  and  had  also 
enjoyed  the  distinction,  exceptional  for  an  Ameri- 
can army  officer,  of  holding  the  civil  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  "War.  Two  other  American  public  men 
whose  deaths  have  occurred  since  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Review  went  to  press  were  ex-Speaker 
David  B.  Henderson,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  a  few  years  ago  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  national  legislation,  and  the  Hon. 
James  Stephen  Hogg,  of  Texas,  who  had  served 
his  State  for  two  terms  as  governor.  The  death 
of  Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  caused  a  shock  to  many 
scientific  men  throughout  the  country,  by  whom 
Professor  Langley's  achievements  were  held  in 
the  highest  regard.  A  sketch  of  the  long  career 
of  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  eminent  advocate 
of  woman  suffrage,  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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In  King  Edward's  speuuli  opening 
Pariianitnt  rarlianient  (t'el>ruary  19),  whifli  is 
inSeision.  ,.g(jj]y  ti|g  progranime  of  the  new  min- 
istry, are  set  forth  the  measiirea  for  discussion 
and  legislation  during  tliu  next  two  yeare.  The 
address  announced  the  granting  of  represent- 
ative government  to  tlieTransvaal  and  the  <  (range 
Hiver  ('olony,  and  the  i>ostpouoment  of  tlie  co- 
lonial conference.  Measures  were  promised  for 
improving  the  poi'eriiment  of  Ireland,  ■'  associat- 
ing the  pi-ople  with  the  eondiict  of  Irish  affairs  ;  " 
toamendthcKducatiiin-Aet  itudeal  with  trade  dis- 
putes, workuien'scomjiensarion.  thee(|tinliiiing  of 
trade  mies  in  London,  the  iinemploye<i,  merchant 
shipping,  Scottish  crofters,  Iriali  laljorers,  com- 
mercial corrupliiin.  and  colonial  niaiTiagcs  ;  to 
abolish  the  prupeity  ijuiLlification  of  county  jus- 


tices, and  to  prevent  ]>] 

The  refer.-nn-8  to    Ireli 

plainly  indicate  a  deter; 

the  government  to  refni 

coercion  heretofore  poa 

the  Crimes  Act.     Tlie 

education  for  Knghind 

fully  considered,  and  a  numluir  of  the  subjects 

mentioned  indicate  tjje  strength  of  the  Labu 

contingent  in  the  new  Parliument.     The  polic 

of  the  late  government  is  to  bo  reveraeil  in  thre 


irul  voting  at  elections, 
id  in  the  King's  speech 
liniilion  on  tlio  part  of 
n  ill  the  future  fromtlic 
ible  under  the  terms  of 
Inng-vexed  question  of 
n<)  Wales  is  also  to  be 


particulars.  (1)  The  colonial  conference,  which 
was  to  take  place  during  the  present  year,  is  to 
be  postponed  until  nezt  year ;  (2)  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  workmen  into  the  TraDSvaal, 
which  is  the  pet  scheme  of  the  mining  magnates 
in  the  Kand,  is  to  be  stopped  provisionally,  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question  being  left  with 
the  Transvaal  legislature  about  to  be  elected  ; 
(rt)  the  form  of  government  for  the  two  South 
African  colonies  is  to  be  changed.  The  Balfour 
ministry  had  proposed  to  treat  the  two  territories 
as  crown  colonies,  only  one  branch  of  their  legis- 
lature being  elective.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  new  Liberal  ministry,  however,  each 
of  these  territories  is  to  be  absolutely  self-gov- 
erning, as  much  so  as  Cape  Colony  or  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

Sritian Pna-  ^°  geienil,  the  Liberal  government 
mi  Outing  fiDds  the  empire  in  prosperous,  pro- 
FortgYtari.  gressive  Condition.  The  annual  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  London  Tiities  declares 
that  Bi-itiah  trade  centers  report  improvement 
all  over  the  world.  In  this  connection,  also, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  appearance  of  the 
imperial  Blue  Book,  just  issued,  recording  forty 
years'  growth  of  the  British  Empire  as  re- 
vealed by  the  census  of  1901.  Since  1861,  this 
document  shows,  the  area  of  the  empire  has 
increased  from  8,500,000  to  12,000,000  square 
miles,  ami  the  population  from  250,000,000  to 
400,000,000.  Uf  tliese,  54,000,000  are  white. 
"While  there  are  not  wanting  critics  who  believe 
that,  internationally  as  well  as  nationally,  Eng- 
land will  lose  in  prestige  by  the  Libera!  triumph, 
and  who  point  to  the  campaign  in  favor  of  army 
reduction  and  the  razing  of  defenses  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  support  of  their  contention, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment stands  higher  in  public  esteem  than  that 
body  has  done  for  years,  and  that  St.  Stephen's 
has  once  more  become  the  ceilter  of  the  empire. 

_.  The  Liberal  government  will,  with- 

and  Foreign  out  doubt,  hold  strictly  to  the  letter 
Rtiauana.  ^j  ji^j,  international  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  preceding  ministry.  How  much 
of  the  spirit  it  will  observe  is  another  matter. 
TIirt>ugliout  the  Morocco  conference  the  support 
of  England  has  been  steadily  and  effectively 
given  to  France.  On  the  genei-al  question,  of 
Anglo-French  relations  the  advent  of  a  Liberai 
giivi'i-niiieiit  to  power  in  Ui-eat  Britain  seema, 
indeed,  to  have  made  no  difference,  either  of 
seiiliment  or  of  policy.  The  British  representa- 
tive at  Algecirati  has  rendered  France  all  thfl 
''diplomatic  usiiistanco"  stipulated  for  in  the 
.Vnglo-French  agreement  of  1904  as  sealooaly 
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e  instructions  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  as 
.  possibly  have  done  under  those  of 
insdowne.  That  was  only  to  be  ex- 
act merely  because  the  continuity  of 
policy  is  a  doctrine  tliat  is  now  very 
ccepted  by  both  the  great  English  par- 
also  because  tlie  Liberals  have  always 
the  friendliest  relations  with  France. 
re  Francophils  long  before  friendship 
ince  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  popular 
auded  policy  of  all  England. 

Toward  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
I  their  attitude  is  one  of  unemotional 
indorsement.  They  will  strictly  ob- 
1  its  obligations,  and  they  appreciate 
importance  and  its  expediency  ;  but 
ry  Campbeli-Bannerman's  references  to 
litherto  been  somewhat  markedly  tepid, 
'e  appears  to  be  a  feeling  in  England 
new  government  will  rather  fall  behind 
d  the  national  enthusiasm  in  its  favor.  . 
«  so,  it  is  probably  because  the  respousi- 
.hrown  upon  Great  Britain  by  the  alli- 
fe  been  used  by  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
18  an  argument  for  imposing  cdnacrip- 
n  England.  The  reserve  that  ia  notice- 
the  tone  adopted  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
he  Japanese  alliance  does  not,  however, 
ow  any  change  in  the  Far-Eastern  policy 
;  Britain.  In  an  abstract  sort  of  way 
y  still  regard  the  original  agreement  of 
a  mistake,  but  they  accept  and  abide  by 
jquences,  and  acknowledge  themselves 
)0th  by  honor  and  the  force  of  events, 
the  alliance  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
ah  policy.  It  their  Far-Eastern  pro- 
is  found  to  differ  in  any  way  from 
insdowne's,  the  difference  will  perhaps 
!  form  of  a  greater  reaiiiuess  to  help 
ong  the  pathway  of  reforju  from  within. 
Liberal  government  that  first  abolished 
ritoriality  in  Japan.  It  may  be  a  Lib' 
ernment  that  will  lead  in  the  same  di- 
n  the  case  of  China. 

But  wliile  there  is  a  certain  luke- 
,  warmnegs  in  their  sympathies  for 
'■"  Japan  and  the  Japanese  alliance,  the 
leadei-s  are  wlioleheartedly  in  favor  of 
\lf.  cordiale.  It  is  a  policy  they  do  some- 
ore  than  inherit  and  subscribe  to.  It 
lis  one  of  the  comparatively  few  ideals 
;n  politics  toward  which  the  Liboralisiri 
ast  thirty  years  has  consistently  pressed, 
iremely  likely  tliat,  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Grey  the  entente  with  France  will  not 
nain  the  pivot  of  Great  Ifritain's  Euro- 


pean policy,  but  will  be  considerably  extended. 
There  is  much  fer  it  still  to  do.  In  China,  in 
Siam,  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  New  Hebrides 
questions  are  still  outstanding  between  France 
and  England  that  must  be  disposetl  of  before 
the  colonial  feud  that  has  so  long  separated  the 
two  countries  can  be  considered  at  an  end.  The 
Liberals  are  believed  to  be  anxious  to  take  them 
in  hand  while  both  nations  are  in  a  negotiating 
mood,  and  when,  as  now,  they  jjave  got  rid  of 
the  notion  that  the  ordinary  give-and-take  of  a 
comprehensive  settlement  means  either  humilia- 
tion on  the  one  side  or  victory  on  the  other.  In 
its  European,  which  are,  of  course,  its  most  im- 
portant, aspects,  the  directors  of  Liberal  policy 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  entente  cordiale  is  a  league  for  peace,  not 
a  preparation  for  war,  and  that  it  marks  the 
burial  of  Anglo-French  animosities,  and  not  the 
beginnings  of  a  coalition  against  any  third  power. 
At  the  same  time,  tbey  recognize  that  Anglo- 
French  relations  cannot ,  be  considered  apart 
froiQ  the  general  situation  in  Europe,  and  with- 
out constant  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  poli- 
cies of  Germany.  On  this  point  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  shortly  before  the  general  election,  -laid 
down  with  candor  and  clearness  the  lines  of  the 
Liberal  programme.  If,  be  said,  there  were  any 
desire  in  Germany  for  an  improvement  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  that  desire  would  meet  with 
no  obstacle  in  England,  "provided  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  we  do  in  our  relations 
with  Germany  is  in  any  way  to  impair  our  ex- 
isting good  relations  with  France."  From  this 
memorable  proviso  he  deduced,  in  the  next 
sentence,  the  not  less  memorable  inference  that 
the  condition  of  any  improvement  in  Anglo- 
German  relations  must  be  that  "  the  relations  of 
Germany  with  France,  on  all  matters  that  come 
under  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  should  be 
fair  and  good  also."  In  other  words,  the  Lib- 
erals place  France  above  Germany  in  the  scale 
of  British  interests  on  the  European  Continent. 

.       .  That  does  not,  however,  imply  any 

flermon      hostility  to  Germany.     On  the  con- 

""''""""■  trary,  unless  liberally  coerced  into  it 
by  the  actions  of  the  Wilhelmstrasae  itself,  the 
Liberals  are  resolved  not  to  give  an  anti-German 
point  to  their  diplomacy,  and  are  not  less  re- 
solved to  do  what  they  can  to  dissipate  the  irra- 
tional distrust  which  has  for  too  long  poisoned 
Anglo-German  relations.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  facile  and  foolish  talk  that  war  between 
England  and  Germany  is  "inevitable."  Except 
for  the  suspicion  that  Germany  is  only  awaiting 
her  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  France,  there  is 
no  point  at  which  English  and  German  interests 
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are  in  actual  disagreement. 
EUewhere  Anglo  -  German 
differences  are  differences 
of  tendencies  merely,  and  of 
tendencies  that  liave  not,  and 
perhaps  never  will,  come  to 
a  head.  Tliere  is  no  inten- 
tion among  the  Liberals  of 
abandoning  France  for  the 
sake  of  conciliating  Ger- 
many. That,  it  is  realized, 
would  mean  only  the  loss  of 
one  friend  without  the  gain 
of  another.  But  there  is 
every  intention  of  trying  to 
formulate  Anglo-German  re- 
lations on  a  basis  of  reason 
if  not  of  cordiality. 

Very  tnuch  the 
ana  thi  same  may  be  said 
""""'  ^"""  of  the  Liberal  at- 
titude toward  Russia.  The 
common  sense  of  England 
does  not  understand  a 
friendship  with  France  that 
leaves  the  ally  of  France  out 


I  the 


old.     It  . 


agreement  with  Russia,  not 
only  as  a  practical  corollary 
to  the  Anglo. French  entente, 
but  also  because  it  is  con- 
vinced that  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  English  and 
Russian  interests,  as  a  whole 
and  pointbypoint,  will  prove 

accommodation  to  be  feasi-  " 

ble,  mutually  advantageous,  iWhos 

and  fully  reconcilable  with 
the  general  scheme  of  Russo-Gerraan  and  Anglo- 
Gorman  relations.  With  this  movement,  which  has 
already  been  oEBcially  initiated,  the  Liberals  have 
every  symjiathy  ;  and  if  the  moment  for  such  an 
accoiuniodation  arrives  during  Sir  Edward  G  rey's 
tenure  of  oflice  he  may  bo  depended  uj>on  not 
to  let  it  sliji  by.  Toward  the  United  States  tlio 
policy  of  Liberalism  is  indistinguisiiable  from 
the  policy  of  Conservatism.  To  maintain  the 
friendliest  possible  relations  with  oui'selves  is 
now  one  of  the  axioms  of  IJritish  foreign  policy 
in  which  the  Liberals  will  find  it  easiest  to  con- 
cur. The  general  disposition  toward  foreign 
problems  we  should  judge  to  bo  essentially  of  a 
pacific  and  harmonizing  character.  Without 
forfeiting  any  of  the  advantages  gained  by  Lord 
Lansdowne's  enterprise,  and  without  forgetting 
that  the  power  of  England  is  one  of  the  but- 
treesea  of  the  European  stnlus  qua,  they  will  seek 


icc-ecds  M.  Ruuvier  as  Premier  of  France.) 

to  round  off  his  work  by  a  gradual  «|d 
considered  policy  of  reconciliation. 

A  Neu  "^''^  Rouvier  ministry,  after  a  1 
Minisirn  little  more  than  a  year,  fell  on  I 
In  Fiance.  -  ^he  Combes  ministry,  it* 
remembered,  resigned  on  January  15,  19' 
the  result  of  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  precip 
by  the  rupture  between  the  Church  am 
State.  I'remier  Rouvier  also  resigned'  Iw 
his  ministry  could  not  carry  a  vote  of  confi' 
in  the  face  of  an  opposition  on  this  qm 
made  up,  rather  oddly,  of  Clericals  and  Soci 
The  first  blamed  him  liecause  he  so  dnst 
applied  the  provision  of  the  congrsgationi 
requiring  an  inventory  of  church  prttperty. 
Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  fonnd  taalt 
hitri  because  he  had  not  applied  the  law  di 
ally  enough.      After  some  hesitation,  M. 
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Mftrie  Ferdinand  Sarrien  foi-med  (on  March  12) 
a  new  miniBtry,  composed  as  follows  : 

Premier  and  Hinlater  of  Justice— M.  Sarrien. 
HlDleter  of  the  Interior— Senator  CUniencean. 
Minister  of  Foreign  ASa^r^— M.  L^u  Uourgeols. 
Uinister  of  'War— M.  Engine  Etieune. 
llinlater  of  Marine— M.  Gaston  Thomson, 
Hinlater  of  Public  Ipstruction   and  Worahip^M. 
^^riitlde  Brland. 

MlniMavof  Commerce — M.  Douroargue. 
XiniBter  of  Public  Works— M.  Jenn  Barthon. 
Minister  of  Finance— M.  Rafmond  PoincMirre. 
Minlater  of  the  Colonies— M.  George  Ijeygues. 
Minister  of  Agricnlture—M.  Joseph  Huau. 


'^kmtmHmii^  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall 
^^fr&iUf-  of    the    Kouvier    ministry   will,   of 
*"*"*"***■  coaree,  be  the  deciding  issue  in  the. 
^^  Sectirenesa  and  the  life  of  the  new  government. 
^K.  t  is  significant  of  the  determination  of  t'rance 
'fe^-o  follow  ont  the  policy  of  separation  to  the  end 
^^liat  Senator  Cl^menceau,  under  whose  direction 
'^beiBventoiy  of  church  property  will  proceed,  is 
infavoFof  energeticaction.     Serious  riotinghas 
^^ntimed  to  mark  the  work  of  the  government 
inliitiiig  ihe  church  propertyin  different  por- 
Tsouof  tbe  republic.     It  ought  to  be  Baid,  how- 
ever, that)    in    the  great  majority  of  churclies, 
tiaa  liitiiuf  bas  been  done  without  protest,  and 
t:lut  the  effort  to  make  a  national  demonstration 
in  ItTor  of  the  opposition  has  not  been  much 


U.  l-tON   B0URGEO1B. 
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of  a  success.  Thoughtful  Frenchmen  recognize 
that  tliere  has  been  no  intention  on  the  pa.rt  of 
the  government  to  desecrate  the  churches  or  to 
confiscate  tlieir  valuables.  The  Vatican,  how- 
ever, realizes  that  there  is  to  be  no  hesitancy 
{although,  perhaps,  less  offensive  zeal)  on  the 
part  of  tbe  new  ministry  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  tlie  separation  law.  Although 
Pope  I'ius  X.  has  not  yet  given  definite  instruc- 
tions  as  to  how  the  French  clergy  are  to  act  in 
reference  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  separation  law,  lie  has'  forbidden  violent 
resistance  to  the  law.  In  a  long  encyclical  to 
the  French  bishops,  '■  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
■  French  clergy  and  French  people,"  his  Holiness 
severely  condemned  the  oveiXlirow  of  the  Con- 
cordat by  the  French  State,  and  inveighed 
against  tbe  injustice  o£  withdrawing  government 
support  of  tlio  Church.  The  abrogation  of  the 
Concordat  is  a  bn-aking  of  treaties,  the  Pontiff 
claims.  He  proceeds  tben  to  utter  his  official 
reproof  in  tbe  following  anathema: 

We  reprove  the  law  ;  we  condemn  it  an  injuriiius  as 
concerns  onr  attitude  to  God,  whom  it  officially  denies 
b;  Kettiiig  forth  the  principle  that  the  repnbtic  does  not 
recognize  any  form  o(  religious  worship.  We  reprove 
and  (nindemn  the  law  as  violating  the  natural  right  o( 
the  people  and  ax  violating  the  public  fHith,  tbe  public 
fidelity  due  to  treaties.    We  condemn  it  as  contrary  to 
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the  diviue  constitution  of  the 
Church,  to  her  essential  rights, 
ftnd  U>  her  liberty,  as  overthrow- 
tag  justice  »iid  trampling  under 
foot  thtj  rights  of  the  property 
acquired  Ity  the  Church,  to  which 
property  slie  is  entitled  bya  muL- 
titude  of  rights,  and  to  which 
she  lias  a  right. — aside  from  all 
her  other  rights  to  it, — by  virtue 
o(  the  Concordat.  We  reprove 
the  law  of  separation  and  we  con- 
demn It  as  gravely  offensive  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Aiwstolic  See, 
and  to  our  person,  to  the  episco- 
pate, to  the  clergy,  and  to  all 
French  Catholics.  We  affirm  that 
it  would  never  be  possible  to  plead 
the  lawnf  iwparationagalil.tt  the 
imprescriptible  and  immutable 
rights  of  the  Church,  or  toweak- 
eo  them. 

Pope  Pius,  liowevtT,  has  not 
lost  his  faith  ia  France.  In 
a  recent  interview  at  Rome 
he  declareii  : 

France  will  never  Anally  separate  from  the  Church, 
to  which  Nhe  has  always  remained  faithful,  nor  will  the 
Church  forsake  her.  The  separation  law  is  a  treacher- 
ous one,  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  Sonie  of  thOHB  are 
already  apparent ;  others  will  be  discovered  later. 

Mocnai  t  ^^^^^  from  the  agitation  over  the 
III  French  sejiaration  law,  Pi'ance  is  in  a  gener- 
For,ign Policy.  ^]ly.  prosperous  and  peaceful  state. 
The  new  President  was  quietly  inaugurated  on 
Feliruury  IS,  and  M.  Loubet  as  quietly  retired 
to  ]jrivate  life.  The  figures  of  the  n'publics  for- 
eign trade  for  the  year  1HII5  show  that  period 
to  have  Ijcen  the  best  trade  year  in  her  history. 
Inilustrially,  there  have  lieen  some  danger  spots. 
A  terrible  mining  disaster  in  llio  northwest  of 
the  republic,  early  in  Mardi,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  more  than  one  thousand  coal  miners. 
This  was  followed  by  a  rather  serious  strike  of 
all  the  niiners  in  Normandy  and  Itrittany  against 
the  coal  operators,  whom  they  accused  of  crimi- 
nal oareh'ssness.  A  government  investigation 
is  in  progri-ss.  There  had  been  some  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  friends  of  P'rance  throughout 
tiKi  world  lit  the  (nW  of  the  Ihiuvier  ministry  at 
the  critical  moment  when  tlie  fiite  i<{  tlie  Morocco 
conlerem-e  was  slill  in  dniibt.  It  is  now  known 
that  i'remier  Uouvier  tendered  his  resignatjou 
in  Kelmiary,  when  M.  I''allieres  was  inaugurated 
President.  At  the  rei|nesLof  the  new  chief  niag- 
istriit"'.  however,  the  minister  remained  in  oflice 
a  litth'  hmger.  .\  Blatement  in  the  fhaniber  of 
Deputies  on  bi'half  of  the  new  ministry  by  Pre- 
mier Sarrien  conveyed  to  the  world  the  assur- 
ance that  the  new  cabinet  would  continue  M.  Itou- 


(Who  have  just  celebrated  their  sliver  wedding  annlverBiuT') 

vier's  line  of  action  already  laid  down  at  the 
Algecirus  conference.     In  M.  Samen's  words  : 

We  shall  continue  the  policy  of  onrpredecesaors  as 
regards  Morocco,  convinced  that  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  our  interests  there  can  be  assured  without  eo- 
croacbing  upon  those  of  any  other  power,  and  mnala- 
ing  faithful  tn  the  alliance  between  France  and  Rntaia 
and  the  friendships  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  gange 
the  security  and  price. 

The  new  Premier's  name  and  that  of  M,  Lfon 
Bourgeoia,  who  is  now  to  be  Foreign  Minister,  are 
Hufiicient  guarantees  that  the  French  policy  will 
be  maintained  without  change  toward  Morocco, 
Germany,  the  Vatican,  and  Fngland.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  gravity  attached  in  France  aa  to  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  conference  over  Uorocco 
that  the  Fi-ench  foreign  department  has  seen  fit 
to  warn  our  consul-general  at  Paris  that  regiatra-' 
tion  and  passports  will  be  advisable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, in  France  for  an  ind{'finite  time  hereafter." 

Tueiiaiset-  ^^^  February  27  the  German  Bm- 
SiiuiT  perur  and  Empress  celebrated  the 
Weiiding.  t^^.,,„ty .  fiftli  anniversary  of  their 
wedding.  On  this  day,  alsj.  Prince  Eitel  Fritz, 
their  second  son,  was  mari'ied  to  the  Ducheu 
Sophie  Cliarlotte  of  Oldenburg,  This  double 
wedding  cehdjration  was  made  the  occasion  of 
much  ccn-m<my  and  rejoicing  throDghotit  the 
cm[)ire.  The  enthtisiasm  of  the  people  was 
really  remarkable,  and  must  certainly  have  been 
gratifying  lo  this  l.irilliant.  remarkable  mler 
of  sixty  millions  of  Kuropeans.  Excellent  like- 
nesses of  tin;  imperial  pair  are  presented  on  the 
silver-wedding  souvenir  post-cards,  from  which 
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reproduced  the  accompanying  illustra- 
e  adjustment  of  tarifF  relations  with 
d  States  (the  bill  granting  us  the  most- 
Btion  tariff  rates  until  June,  30,  1907, 
aesed  the  Reichstag  on  February  22), 
ubactiption  in  America  of  ^25,000  as  a 
t  endowment,  to  be  known  as  the  Em- 
liam  Fund,  for  tlie  maiatenance  of  the 
Museum  in  Harvard  University,  em- 
the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
an  and  the  American  people. 

By  the  forced  dissolution  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  (on  February  19) 
the  AuBtro-IIungarian  parliamentary 
was  brought  to  its  most  serious  stage, 
Vhen  the  message  of  the  Emperor-King 
he  Diet  a  resolution  was  passed  not  to 
e  rescript.  A  military  officer  then  en- 
liall.  read  the  royal  will,  and  declared 
■n  dissolved.  With  the  exception  of 
iaive  shouts  and  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  there  was  no  resistance  or  dis- 
;  but  feeling  runs  deep.  On  another 
his  issue  we  give  the  wording  of  the 
■ript  and  quote  some  of  the  more  rep- 
e  Hungarian  opinion.  It  is  expected 
Emperor-King  will  now  order  a  new 
vith  universal  suffrage  as  the  campaign 
inwhilo,  the  government's  attitude  to- 
Hungarians  has  taken  more  and  more 
of  absolutism,  a  number  of  newspapers 
len  suppressed  and  public  meetings  for- 
The  Council  of  Ministers  has  even 
decree  dissolving  the  executive  com- 
the  coalition  party,  on  the  charge  of 
:  incited  "public  resistance  to  the  law- 
ances  of  government,"  There  is  an 
jilence  on  the  Hungarian  side,  which 
^ir  the  future.  With  their  army,  their 
nd  all  the  people  agreed,  the  Hunga- 
aot  likely  to  endure  vofy  long  the  meas- 
iito  operation  by  the  crown  which  cur- 
itroy  liberties  tliey  have  long  enjoyed, 
rtunate  that  this  tension  sljould  have 
at  tlie  time  (March  1)  when  the  new 
d  treaties  between  Austria-Hungary 
any,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Belgium  became 
These  will  hold  for  a  period  of  twelve 
I  the  countries  named,  trade  with  the 
atcs  continuing  for  an  indefinite  period 
treaty  of  1829,  giving  American  prod- 
benefit  of  the  most  -  favored  -  nation 
It  was  ann(mnced  late  in  March 
;cent  trouble  between  .Austria-Hungary 
a  regarding  the  Intter's  secret  customs 
h  Bulgaria  had  been  adjusted,  with  the 
■t  Bulgat'ia  and  largely  in  conformity 
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with  Austria's  desires.  This  adjustment  will  not 
be  imperiled  by  the  fall  of  tlie  .Servian  cabinet 
and  its  immediate  return  to  power  slightly  al- 
tered in  personnel. 

Kilt  Aif  mo  ■^''^  topic  of  most  interest  in  Spain 
to  iei/ttrritii  during  the  month  of  March  was  not 
•i«m2.  jjjg  Morocco  conference,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Moret  ministry,  nor  the  serious 
bread  riots  throughout  the  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, but  the  approaching  marriage  of  King 
Alfonso  to  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg.  The 
date  set  for  the  royal  marriage  is  June  2,  and  after 
her  coronation  the  new  queen  will  be  known  as 
Victoria  Eugenia.  Before  the  formal  announce- 
ment of  her  betrothal  the  princess  was  foj'mally 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  and  received 
the  blessing  of  the  Pope.  It  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact,  recently  called  to  the  world's  at- 
tention by  the  London  Times,  that  King  Alfonso 
is  the  only  monarch  who  has  been  King  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  all  other  rulers  having 
passed  at  least  a  few  years  of  their  infancy 
under  the  rule  of  their  parent  or  a  regent. 
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J.  Although  it  was  more  than  once  re- 

Aigecirns  ported,  during  late  February  and 
Cenfereme.  ^g_^\y  March,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Gorman  Government  had  accepted  a  Rua- 
aian  proposal  regarding  the  policing  ot  Morocco, 
which  meant  a  virtual  triumph  for  the  claima  of 
France,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  French 
Foreign  Office  had  accepted  in  principle  the  plan 
of  Austria,  believed  to  be  officially  inspired  from 
Berlin,  it  became  evident  U)ion  the  resignation 
of  the  Uouvior  cabinet  (Marcli  7)  that  until  the 
hand  ot  the  new  French  ministry  had  been 
shown  there  would  be  no  definite  settlement  of 
issues  at  Algeciras.  When  the  incoming  Pre- 
mier, M.  Sarrien,  announced  his  government's 
intl^nti<m  to  follow  out  to  the  letter  the  Moroccan 
policy  of  M.  Kouvier  (and  M.  Sarrien's  personal- 
ity is  such  that  he  is  even  leas  likely  to  yield 
than  his  predecssor)  the  matter  seemed  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
policing  Moroccan  towns.  The  new  French  For- 
eign Minister,  M.  Won  Bourgeois,  although  firm- 
ly contending  that  France  has  reached  the  limit 
of  her  concessions,  has  expressed  his  confidence 
in  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty.     M.  Bour- 


The  pIpB  ot  peiipp  is  liuiiiK  nmoktd  wi  i-nernetlcslly  at  the 
Morocco  confcrenre  that  tlierv  Is  ■  pogalblUty  of  a  gsner&l 
explosion.— From  JVahn  Jacoh  (StntlEsrt). 


goois,  it  will  be  remembered,  besides  being  F© 
eign  Minister,  is  also  the  senior  French  pe 
manent  delegate  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  H 
protestations  of  belief  in  a  peaceful  issne  of  tb 
conference  are  reiinforced  by  repeated  aaaertior 
by  the  German  Emperor,  the  German  Goven 
ment,  and  the  German  delegates. 

During  tlie  past  few  weeks  the  worl 
Ptaeefui  has  also  had  unmistakable  indicaiioi 
Settlement,  from  the 'German  financial  interesl 
and  the  masses  of  the  German  people  that  : 
they  are  consulted  a  war  with  France  over  M( 
rocco  will  be  an  impossibility.  Another  facto 
for  peace  has  been  the  splendid  work  done  b 
the  German  salvage  corps  from  the  Westphalia 
coal  mines  in  helping  to  rescue  the  imprisone 
and  injured  coal  miners  in  Normandy.  The  at 
vent  of  this  salvage  corps  is  reported  to  be  due  t 
llio  personal  initiative  of  the  German  Empero 
who,  it  is  being  reported  also,  lias  finally  dete 
mined  to  yield  to  France  in  the  matter  of  M 
rocco,  in  return  for  certain  as  yet  unknown  co; 
cessions  regarding  disputed  claims  in  othpr  par 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  despite  the  mass  of  new 
paper  reports  as  to  the  unyielding  stand  take 
by  both  nations  over  the  policing  of  certa 
small  Moroccan  towns,  students  of  intemation 
politics  had  begun  to  suspect  (when  no  positi- 
agreement  had  been  reached  by  the  end 
March)  tliat  t>«rhaps  the  main  subjects  of  d: 
cussion  at  Algeciras  have  not,  after  all,  been  tl 
financing  and  policing  of  Morocco,  but  the  aettl 
ment  of  much  more  far-reaching  issue*  concer 
ing  China  and  the  Near  East. 

''iHiVfe'aaf  ^'^^^^  '"  Prussia,  Hambni^,  u 
Suffrage     other  sections   of  the    Germui  Ea 

inEinope.  pj^.^  lej^igiatjon  is  being  .enftcU' 
which  will  result  in  closely  restricting  the  pop 
lar  franchise,  electoral  rights  in  Russia  are  bell 
bi'stoweil  for  tlie  first  time,  universal  suffra^ 
has  almost  bccnme  the  law  in  Auetria-Hungar 
and  ft  swi'fping  franchise -re  form  bill  has  bee 
ititrodui-ei]  in  the  Swedish  parliament.  It  it' 
mattei-  of  pnlitics  in  the  dual  monarchy.  Ii 
.Austria,  under  the  present  curial  elector&l  lav 
a  German  minority  has  long  been  able  to  out 
vote  a  Slav  majority,  while  in  Hungary  ft  Mt{ 
ynr  miimrity  has  been  able  to  OUfiTOte  a  mi 
jnrity  conijiosed  of  many  diverse  elements.  Th 
Meniia  govt'rnment  has  determined  to  readjni 
electoral  conditions,  which,  happily  for  then 
wliih'  increasing  popular  representation  in  Au 
tria  proper,  bids  fair  to  take  from  the  Magya: 
their  control  in  Hungary.  The  govemmeat 
plan,  presented  in  several  bills  introduced  « 
the  same  day  in  the  Reichsrath  by  the  Fnoiie 
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BiroD  Qautcli  von  Frankenthurn,  provides  that 
every  Austrian  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
T«EideDt  of  a  district  for  at  least  a  year,  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote.  Plural  voting  is  prohibited, 
and  &  ledivision  of  electoral  districtB  is  so  man- 
aged w  to  give  the  Oerinans  205  representatives, 
the  Slavs  (Poles,  Bohemians,  Dalmatians,  and 
orhere)  229,  the  Italians  17,  and  the  Roumani- 
ans 4.  The  Emperor- King's  plans  in  Hungary 
bavlag  been  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Magyar 
parliament  to  abate  its  demands  as  to  the  Lan- 
guage ia  the  army,  the  Diet  at  Budapest  was 
dissolved,  and  in  the  appeal  to  the  country  a 
suSrage  scheme  almost  universal,  on  apparently 
tkesame  terms  as  in  Austria,  has  been  oflered 
lo  the  people.  In  Sweden,  the  reform  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  already  promised 
in  tlie  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of 
the  Riksdag,  early  in  February,  was  brought 
forward  on  February  24  in  both  honees.  It 
practically  establishes  universal  suffrage  for 
eveiy  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-four  or 
over,  and  provides  that  the  second  chamber 
Ehali  consist  of  230  members,  165  to  be  elected 
l);  the  country  districts  and  65  by  the  towns. 
It  is  believed  that  the  bills  will  pass  both  houses. 

j^  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  gloom 

^i^orm  in  Russia  over  the  continuance  of  the 
""  policy  of  repression  and  the  ezecu- 
tioD  of  many  of  the  reform  leaders  two  facts 
atand  out  as  signs  of  advance  and  encourage- 
ment,— an  imperial  ukase  appoints  May  10  for 
the  opening  of  the  Duma,  and  the  Czar  himself 
lias  expressed  horror  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Rossian  Jews  and  directed  that  relief  legislation 
be  drafted  for  them.  The  stamping  out  of  the 
embers  of  armed  revolt  goes  on  steadily  and  mer- 
cileaslyin  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  in  other  see 
tiona  of  the  empire.  Martial  law  prevails  in 
most  of  the  great  centers  of  population,  and 
liere  is  an  increasing  clamor  for  the  reeatab- 
lishment  of  unlimited  autocracy.  In  the  Baltic 
proTinces  aione,  from  December  1 4  to  February 
l4,  the  military  hanged  ISpersonsand  shot  621 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed  in  armed 
eneonnters,  and  251  were  flogged.  Ninety-seven 
fsHnhouses,  22  town  dwellings,  4  schools,  2 
l*"Q  halls,  and  3  clubhouses  were  burned.  Czar 
Nicholas  has  received  more  than  one  petition 
tor  the  repeal  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30. 
"6  refuses,  however,  to  listen  to  any  talk  even 
of  the  postponement  of  the  Duma,  and  the  elec- 
tions, farcical  as  they  may  seem  to  Westerners, 
»rs  proceeding  slowly.  Many  of  the  organized 
bodies  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
feng.  But  by  the  middle  of  March  the  peaa- 
Uts  ud  workmen  had  held   their  elections  in 


twenty-eight  provinces,  with  the  general  resnit 
that  Reform  candidates  won  in  72  districts, 
against  48  Conservatives.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that,  with  the  police  and  military 
grip  on  the  electorate,  the  Duma,  when  it  ac- 
tually meets,  will  be  overwhelmingly  Conserva- 
tive. In  other  ways  it  is  evident  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  not  really  abdicated,  and  that 
the  government  purposes  keeping  a  check  on 
the  new  popular  body. 

Houithe  "^^^  ukase  announces  that  the  Ru8- 
DumahioBt  sian  parliament  will  be  composed  of 
"*  two  bodies, — namely,  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  or  National  Assembly. 
Only  bills  passed  by  both  bodies  may  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Emperor's  sanction  ;  bills  rejected 
by  the  Emperor  cannot  be  brouglit  forward  again 
at  the  same  session  ;  bills  rejected  by  one  of  the 
bodies  will  require  imperial  assent  before  being 
reintroduced.  It  is  significant  of  the  purpose  of 
the  government  to  remain  supreme  that  among 
the  subjects  "  beyond  the  competence  of  the 
Duraa"are:  (1)  Discussion  of  the  finance  min- 
ister's i-eports  upon  the  state  of  the  treasury  ; 

(2)  charges  of  malfeasance  against  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  ministers,  governors- 
general,  and  military   and  naval  commanders ; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  stock  companies  with 
special  privileges  ;  and  (4)  questions  relating  to 
entailed  estates,  titles  of  nobility,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  or  upper  house, 
there  is  to  be  an  equal  number  of  elected  mem- 
bers and  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor. 
It  is  this  body  to  which  is  intrusted  considera- 
tion of  the  four  subjects  not  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Duma.  Since  the  Council  is 
to  be  composed  of  1  member  from  each  of  tlie 
zemstvos,  6  from  the  Holy  Synod,  6  from  the 
universities,  12  from  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry,  1 8  from  the  nobility,  and  6  from 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Poland,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Conservative  forces  of  the  empire  will  be 
well  represented.  Despite  these  restrictions  and 
reservations,  however,  the  mere  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  legislature  which  can  in  the  least 
degree  represent  the  will  of  the  Russian  people 
is  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Pofiifcalana  "^^^  political  and  economic  outlook  in 
leonomh  general  seems  very  dark.  The  peas- 
OuHoo*.  ^jjjg  ^j.g  dying  of  famine,  the  excheq- 
uer is  empty,  and,  despite  the  reports  of  French 
loans,  gold  continues  to  leave  the  country  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  leading  Berlin  banking  bouses 
have  met  with  no  success  in  attempting  to  float 
a  Russian  bond  issue  in  Germany.  The  revolu- 
tionaries threaten  the  life  of  Count  Witte,  and 
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the  Premier  himself  has  repeatedly  offered  his 
rosipnation  to  the  Czar.  Emperor  Nicholas, 
liowever,  although  he  lias  not  agreed  to  the  min- 
ister-president's  demand  for  the  retirement  of 
the  reactionary  Durnovo,  clings  to  his  first  con- 
stitutional minister,  and  persists  in  his  deter- 
mination to  summon  the  National  Assembly.  A 
phase  of  the  contest  rather  ominous  for  the  Lib- 
ei'als  is  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  pro- 
gressive memhevs  of  fount  Witte's  ministry,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Kutler  and  Mr.  Timiriazev,  Minister 
of  (..'ommerce,  and,  also,  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
actionaries in  the  zematvo  organizations,  result- 
ing in  a  number  of  resignations  of  Liberal  lead- 
ers, including  the  progressive  Mr.  Petrunke- 
wich  (of  the  St.  Petersburg  Duma).  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  leader  of  the  naval  revolt  at  Sevasto- 
pol, in  November  last,  was  shot  on  March  10, 
crying,  "  I  die  for  the  Hussian  people  and  the 
Fatherland  !  " 

ARuaaian  ^'''*''  "^"^^  ^^^  Comparative  calm  of 
viemBfihe  to-day  in  Russia  indicate?  Does  it 
Situation.  iijg^Q  tlio  eventual  permanent  triumph 
of  reaction,  or  is  it  only  the  calm  before  the  storm, 
— a  storm  more  terrible  than  KuBsia  has  here- 
tofore experienced?  This  is  what  tlie  world  is 
thinking  about ;  and  that  intelligent  Russia  itself 
is  also  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  present 
moment  is  indicated  by  the  impressive  words  of 
Dr.  GcBsen,  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  in- 
fluential Russian  Moderate  Liberal  editors.  In 
his  review,  the  Pruvo.  the  organ  of  the  Russian 
legal  profession  and  widely  known  for  thebreadth 
and  moderation  of  its  views,  he  discusses  the 
present  revolutionary  movement,  and  refers  to 
the  course  of  the  government  in  these  words : 

The  ((overnment,  in  its  desire  to  inspire  foreign 
baukers  with  a  sense  of  its  stability,  luudly— too  loudly 
—proclaims  Its  victory.  Its  enemies,  maiWened  by  the 
shnnieleHSuess  u(  the  exlstini;  reaction,  deny  this  victory 
just  an  loudly  anil  ttireaten  a  new  reTotutionary  up- 

What,  asks  Dr.  Gesscn,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  reaction  ?     Un  this  point  lie  is  severe. 

Tlie  evil  inclinations  of  the  powers  that  be  cannot  be 
denied.  XotwilbstandiiiK  the  seas  of  blood  already 
shed,  notwitlist«ndinK  the  otHclally  ackiiowledgnl 
frultleeitnesM  cif  the  old  syHteni  of  xavoge  repression,  our 
Riusiau  RoTcrntllflit  t.o-ilny  lias  not  made  a  siu)(le  stop 
of  its  own  accord  tending  towiinl  llic  establishment  of 
normal  relations  between  il^telf  ntiil  the  people  fur 
whose  sake  it  exists.  Tlie  edict  of  December  25,  the  re- 
script of  March  3,  and  the  manifesloes  of  August  19, 
October  30,  and  November  10  were  all  forced  concessions. 
Elach  ol  tliem  required  terrible  pressure,  and  new  cou- 
ceHsions  call  for  constantly  Increasing  pressnre.  The 
government,  like  the  people,  has  becoine  accustomed  to 
the  shedding  of  blood.  .  .  .  An  Asiatic  contempt  (or 


human  life  and  human  dignity,— such  is  the  df 
gulahiug  feature  of  the  struggle  oF  our  govemmeDt 

liberal  and  revolutionary  movements,  as  com  pared 
similar  struggles  in  other  European  countries.  Pn 
was  horror-struck  at  the  death  of  196  men  who  fe 
the  barricades  in  Berlin  on  the  18th  and  I9th  of  Mt 
l$i8.  Our  victims  are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  t 
sanda,  yet  the  "energy"  of  our  government  otflcla 
not  diminishing.  Like  Genghis  Khan,  they  are  a 
European  sentimentality. 

The  problem,  according  to  this  Russian  lea 
is  to  save  the  Russian  people  and  the  Rub 
Empire  without  the  present  Russian  Gov 
inent,  and  even  in  spite  of  it.  This  is  a  ten 
problem,  and  it  will  become  more  terrible  at 

Since  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  of  October  SO^ 
the  geneml  condition  of  the  country  haa  become  n 
worse.  Thanks  to  the  insane  policy  of  the  gOTemn 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  and  tJw  wild  d> 
for  revenge  are  growing  with  t«rrible  rapidity.  '^ 
the  storm  breaks  forth,  as  break  forth  It  miwt^  t 
terrible  days  will  come  than  have  yet  been  men. 
Its  part,  the  reaction  has  already  proven  that  It  i*Ut 
hesitate  at  civil  war,  even  though  this  Bfaonld  tm 
tlie  complete  exhaustion,  not  only  of  tbn  material, 
also  of  the  spiritual,  forces  of  the  people  for  maBj  j 


Who,  he  asks,  will  save  Russia  from  tha  br 
despotism  of  the  government  and  the  dmtf 
anarchy  of  the  mob? 

„„^^  A  recent  speech  of  the  ChiiuM  i 
/or  (™ ^  ister  to  this  country,  Sir  Chaati 
ChiMH."  Liang -Cheng,  set  forth  the  bl 
lines  along  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  mm 
toward  modern  political  and  economic  IHS^ 
excellency  the  minister  announced  that  CI 
intends  to  give  no  further,  concesuona  for iai 
trial  or  transportation  cnterprisoB  to  forafn 
but  to  undertake  works  of  this  kind  wiu- 
own  resources  and  for  her  own  profiL  On 
othi^r  hand,  the  minister  emphaticallj,  udd 
most  angrily,  denounced  those  Chinew  in. 
south  who,  by  violation  of  the  righta.ot 
eigners,  are  seeking  to  embroil  theimpezid) 
ernnicnt  with  Western  nations,  hoping  to 
cipitate  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dyne 
Well-inforrtied  students  of  Chinese  affairs 
now  maintaining  that  the  present  agitatioi 
the  empire  is  much  more  anti-dynastic  than  s 
foreign.  This  would  explain  the  oppositio: 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  I'e-chi-li,  Yoan-Shi-I 
who,  while  progressively  inclined,  is  loyal  to 
dynasty,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  would  th 
light  on  the  recent  riots  at  Nanchang,  dm 
which  six  French  Catholic  misaionaries  u 
number  of  English  mission  workers  wen  Id 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  anti-Hui 
elements,  which  were  the  backbone  of  the  B< 
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rebellion  in  1900,  have  always  endeavored  to  use 
ontragea  upon  foreigners,  with  the  consequent 
probability  of  European  intervention,  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  necessity  for  doing  away 
^ith  the  preseot  dynasty.  The  government  at 
Peking,  however,  has  declared  ila  intention  of 
prosecuting  those  responsible  for  the  massacre. 
Indeed,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Isanchang  is  situated  has  already  been  degraded, 
and.  it  is  announced,  will  be  executed. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-for- 
eign feeling  is  widespread,  and,  per- 
miitarg  Art.  i,gpg^  increasing.  As  yet,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  population  seems  to  be 
untoiichpd  by  the  agitation,  although  the  senti- 


(See  article  on  page  423  this  month.) 

ment  in  favor  of  boycotting  goods  from  Europe 
and  America  is  apparently  spreading.  A  clear 
statement  of  the  aitnation  in  China  is  printed  on 
another  page  this  month.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  young  Chinese  atudent  at  the  University  of 
California,  who,  despite  his  apparent  youth, 
should  be  credited  with  having  already  con- 
tributed much,  by  his  writings  in  the  American 


press,  toward  a  better  understanding  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  reports  that  Russia  is 
quietly  making  her  preparations  to  absorb  Mon- 
golia, that  England  haa  decided  not  to  give  up 
Wei-Hai-Wei  (which  waa  to  be  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  only  so  long  aa  Russia  held  Port 
Arthur),  it  is  significant  to  note  that  an  imperial 
edict  has  been  issued  transforming  the  famonB 
historic  literary  examination  halls  in  Peking  into 
a  military  school.  At  this,  as  well  as  at  other 
smaller  institutions  throughout  the  empire,  Jap- 
anese drillmasters  are  preparing  the  Chinese 
youth  for  an  army  career. 

j^  ^.^  The  severe  famine  in  northern  Japan, 
fcoiHHn/i  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has  re- 
PtMeni.  cpntiy  called  the  sympathetic  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  (with  the  result  that 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already 
l>een  transmitted  to  Tokio  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers),  has  emphasized  one  danger  that  al- 
ways threatens  a  people  who  depend  for  their 
sustenance  on  one  or  more  agricultural  crop, 
which  may  fail.  It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  learning  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
their  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  activi- 
ties, which  will  not  only  permit  of  a  larger 
population  in  their  own  country,  but  will  open 
up  profitable  enterprises  abroad  and  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Japanese  emigration.  With  a  present 
population  of  47,000,000,  and  an  annual  increase 
of  half  a  million,  there  is  great  danger  of  con- 
gestion in  a  small  country  wliich  is  already  over- 
populated.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  however,  Korea  and  parts  of  Manchuria 
have  been  added  to  Formosa  na  fields  for  the 
overflow  of  Japanese  population.  That,  the 
Diet  at  Tokio  i-ealizea  the  necessity  for  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  this  e.xpansion  oversea  is 
evident  from  the  economic  projects  now  being 
discussed,  ('hief  among  these  is  the  bill  just 
introduced  in  the  lower  house  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  tiie  railways  of  the  empire. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  government  to  compel 
the  railroad  conipanies  to  sell,  at  a  price  based 
on  the  cost  of  construction  plus  twenty  times 
the  average  profits  of  the  past  three  years, — gt 
sum  aggregating  about  1250,000,000.  The  im- 
perial government  is  also  bracing  itself  to  meet 
European  and  American  competition  in  Manchu- 
ria. Russia  is  actively  engaged  in  enterprises 
to  enlarge  and  control  her  trade  in  northern 
Manchuria,  and  has  already  begun  to  develop 
Vladivostok  as  a  port  of  outlet.  The  Japanese 
merchant  marine,  however,  is  conscious  of  ita 
opptortunity,  and  Japanese  steamers  are  already 
listed  for  the  Vladivostok  trade. 
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( Frmn  Felmiaru  17  to  March  K,  I 


Tbe  Iluuse  paxHcs  the  army  approprifttioD  bill  and  ft  Ull 
proviiliug  fur  u&rklng  the  graves  of  Confederate  boI- 
diern  buried  !□  the  North. 

Mareh  3.— The  Senate  panses  tbe  bill  regnlating  the 

HffairHof  tbe  five  civilized  Indian  tribes Tbe  Boon 

passe.'*  tweiity-flve  private-claim  bills. 

March  5.— lu  the  Senate,  Mr.  NelMn  (Sep.,  Minn.) 

speaks  in  favor  of  joint  Statehood The  HooM  pnnnrn 

a  bill  providing  for  a  Delegate  from  Alaska  and  a  reaoln- 
tlon  o(  iuqulry  aa  to  criniiual  proxecutioas  In  th«  North- 
ern Securities  case. 

March  6.^The  Senate  debates  a  bill  to  raoi:ipuilietba 

medical  corps  of  tbe  army In  the  House,  d~ 

of  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  gives  rise  to  a  g 
debate  on  the  tariff. 

March  T. — In  tbe  Senate,  the  railroad-n 
is  discussed  by  Messrs.  Clapp(Rep.,  Minn.),  BDOU(BepL, 
W.  Va.),  Balley<Dem.,Texas),BndTfllinan(De>ii.,B.C) 
The  Hotise  cousiders  the  ludian  approprlBtioti  fallL 

March  S.— In  the  Senate,  general  debats  on  the  State- 
hood bill  is  cloned.... The  House  paaxes  the  Indlaniqi- 
propriation  bill, 

March  9.— The  Senate  pasHes  the  Statehood  bill,  aftw 


(Appointed  A 


r>  AustriA-Hunssry.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

February  19. — The  House  paHnes  bills  prohibiting 
gambling  in  Hie  Territories,  proviilinK  wiirk  for  the  Cen- 
sus Buitrnu,  and  for  the  purchase  of  coal  lands  in  the 
Philippines. 

Februiirj-  31.— The  Senate  psjwes  the  pure-food  bill, 

bj-  a  vote  of  m  ti)  4 The  House  Ix^gins  debate  on  the 

army  iipproiirlHtion  bill. 

Febrniiry  -23.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Knox  (Rep.,  Pa.) 


I'mhK 


ad-iH, 


teal 
propri 


..Till-  II 
iin  bill. 


sdebat^on  the  army  ap- 


tryil.— Tbe  Iliiuscpassiw  the  Tillman -Gillespie 
resolutioii  fur  tlif  invfsrigatioii  of  railroads  in  relatiou 
to  tbe  carryiiii;  mid  priHluction  of  coal  ami  oil. 

Febrnarj-  ai.— In  tbe  Sfiiate,  the  Hepburn  railroad- 
rate  bill  is  favorably  rcpiirti'd  liv  .Mr,  Tillman  (Dem., 
S.C.)....In  the  Il.mse.tbe  bill  lor  tin- construction  of 
the  Lake  Krie  &  Ohio  River  ^hip  canal  is  discussed. 

Febrilary38.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foralter(Kcp„  Ohio) 
i^ieaks  against  the  governmenc  rejiuliiiiun  of  railroad 

ntes The  House  continues  consideration  of  the  army 

appropriation  hill. 

March  1.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.,  Dolliver  (Rep.,  Iowa) 
Bpeaks  in  support  of  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill 


tint  rusted  with  importuiit 
HxttU-ment  of  bnundary  c 
States  and  Canada.) 
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^tl  reterence  to  Arizona  und  New  Mexico  bos  been  cue 

^Ot,  by  »  vote  of  87  to  35 The  House  passes  over  four 

liQadrad  private-pension  bills. 

Ifaitih  la.  —  Id  the  Senate,   Mr.   Culberson  (Deni., 

Ea;)jipMdca  oU  tlie  railroBd-rate  bill,  and  Mr.  TillTiiaii 
IV«>.,fl.  Cl)  Implies  to  the  President's  criticism  of  the 

!(Mit1i^l|pMI  inquiry  resolution  —  The  House  considers 

aUlB'Wlwdog  the  District  of  Colunibiti. 

Senate,  the  r»ilroad-rate  question 
vrs.  Rayner  (Dem.,  Md.),  Knox 
(Bep.,  R.  I.),  IiOdi^e  (Rep.,  Mass.), 
lJolIiver(Rep.,  Iowa),  and  Tillnmu 
[  the  speak  em  favor  a  court-review 
House,  Mr.  Babcock  (Rep.,  Wis.) 
<int  State hoo<l  bill. 
Setute,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 
1  the  railrofwl-rnte  bill. 
*  Vf«*»  ift.— In  the  Senate,  the  railroad-mte  question 

S^  JBtiteHBd  'tqr .Messrs.  Bailey  (Dem.  Tex.),  MuCreary 

POM*.,  yrl   ""^  Heyburn  (Rep.  Idaho).  ...The  Housa 

lastatf  tlieoolianlnr-relomi  bill  and  the  bill  abolishing; 

4MTWtk  of  IlenteDant-general. 

JtarcA  90.— The  Senate  paites  tlie  pension  appropria- 

Ekpi  Nil.'-..The  House  di!K:usses  the  leKislative  appro- 

prtntlon  tdli. 

FOI<ITIca  AND  aOVERNMENT-AMERlCAN. 

Febmarr  1ft— The  Uniteii   States  Supreme  Court 

rendeisAn  Important  decisiou  on  the  subject  of  common 

carriers  dealing  lA  ootnmoditiea Presideut  Roosevelt 

sente'to'^CengreaB  tlie  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Cotnpilssion  MA-iHM 'Ixjard  of  consulting  engineers, 
with  a  iccomirModaCtoTi  in  favor  of  a  look  canal  at  Pan- 
ama  OfHcials  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 


are  charKed  with  lieing  directly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  ex-Governor  Steiineuberg,  of  Idalio. 

February  20.— Georite  W.  Guthrie  (Dem.)  is  elected 
tlie  first  mayor  of  Greater  Pittsburg. 

February  83.— The  report  of  the  Armslrong  insur- 
ance investigating  committee  is  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

February  28.— The  New  York  State  Gas  Commission 
orders  BO-cent  gas  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City. 

February  27.— ITie  Uniteii  States  Circuit  Court  de- 
cides that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comiiiission  bas 
power  to  compel  witnesses  to  answer  qdestlona. 

Marcli  ii. — President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  Ut  Con- 
gress, urines  tlie  construction  of  forti Heat  ions  in  our 
new  possessionN,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pananta  Canal, 
and  at  a  iiumlKr  of  home  ports. 

March  0. — Representative  Griggs,  of  G«ar^a,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  CoDgrevaliHial 
Commillee. 

March  8.- The  New  York  Legislature  pdHses  the  bill 
tor  80-ceiit  fc'ii.s  in  New  York  City. 

March  10. — President  Roosevelt  announces  the  ap- 
[Mjiutment  of  P.  J.  H.  Kracke  to  succeed  Robert  A. 
Kharkey  as  naval  officer  of  the  [lort  of  New  York'. 

March  13.— The  United  States  Suprems  Court  de- 
cides that  In  proceedings  under  the  aaCl-trnst  law  wit- 
nesses may  be  compelled  to  testify  and.  books  and 
papers  subpcenaed  must  he  produced. 

March  14.— The  New  York  State  Senate  pnsnes  a  hill 
tor  an  iDTestigatiou  ot  the  State  banking  department 
through  a  commission. 

March  16.— In  a  speech  at  Charlotte.  N.  C..  ex-Judge 
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Alton  B.  Parker,  at  New  York,  suggests  the  noniius- 
tion  of  a  Southern  man  as  Democratic  caniliilaie  (or 
the  Preaidency. 

Mnrch  19, — A  special  grand  jury  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  re- 
ports 36  indictments  for  violation  of  the  Valentiue  anti- 
trust law. 

POLITICS  AND  OOVERNMENT-FOREIQN. 

February  17.— Tliroufih  the  Cznr's  influence,  a  tem- 
porary truce  i.s  brought  about  between  Premier  Wltte 
and  Miniiiter  Diiruovo,  of  the  Rusnian  cabinet. 

February  IH.— M.  Falli6res  assumes  the  duties  of 
President  of  France. 

February  19.— The  Hungarian   Parliament   is  dis- 

BOlveil  by  A  show  of  force The  British  Parliament  is 

openetl  with  a  speech  from  the  throne  by  King  Edwanl. 

February  20.— A  message  from  Pi-e»i(teiit  Fallifireji  is 
read  in  the  French  Senate  and  Chamber  <if  Deputies. 

Februarj-  31.— The  British  House  of  Couinioiis,  by  a 
vote  of  406  to  88,  sustains  the  views  of  James  Bryce, 
Chief  Secretary  tor  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland. 

February  33.— The  Austrian  manhood-sufTrage  bill 

is  introtluced  in  the  Reicbsrath  by  Barou  Gautvli 

The  British  House  of  Commons  debates  the  question  of 

coolie  labor The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 

large  majority,  passes  the  bill  providing  for  workmen's 

February  30. — An  imperial  ukase  Axes  May  10  as  the 
date  of  opening  the  Russian  National  Assembly. 

February  37. — A  J.  Balfour,  the  former  British 
Premier,  is  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Lo[i- 
don  by  a  majority  of  11,340  over  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles 
....The  Csar  of  Russia  rejects  measures  providing 


more  severe  methods  of  checking  disorder  in  the  em- 
February  28.— The  Britisli  naval  estimates  provide 

foranettotalexi)euditureoftl5»,a4T,S00 The  French 

Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  to  reduce  the  period  af 
service  of  rewerves. 

March  5.— An  imperial  ukase  Axes  dates  for  election* 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  forty-seven  provinces  of 
Russia. 

March  7. — The  Rouvier  ministry  is  defeate<1  hy  S3 
votes  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  qui^ 
tion  of  church  inventories :  the  ministry  at  once  resigns 

The  British  House  of  Commons  vot«s  by  a  majority 

of  386  in  favor  of  a  motion  for  the  payment  of  tl,SOO  a 
year  to  each  member.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banuerman, 
Prime  Minister,  opposing  the  motion. ...The  bill  for 
^neral,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage  is  taken  up  in  the 
lower  hixise  of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

March  IS. — Deltate  on  the  motion  against  protective 

duties  is  begun  in  tlie  British  House  of  Commons A 

new  ministry  is  fornied  in  France  by  M.  Jean  M.  F.  . 
Sarrien  (see  page  401 ). 

March  13.— A  motion  opposing  protective  duties  is 
carried  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of 
474  to  98. 

March  15.— The  Chilean  ministry  resigns. 
Marcli  16.— The  bill  tor  the  government  ownership 
of  railways  in  Japan  is  passed  hy  the  House  of  Kepre- 


Miirch  ID.— President  Palma,  of  Cuba,  is  formallj 

reelected Ex-Lieutenant  Schmidt,  who  commanded 

the  mutinous  Black  Sea  fleet  at  Sevastopol,  isexecnted. 

MarchSO.- It  Isauuounced  thattheSpanlsbcabliieti 
headed  by  Premier  Moret,  has  resigned. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Febroary  17.— The  Pope  iHBues  aa  encyclical  Bbrongly 

condemning   the   Francb   separatioa   law Gnzman 

Carhiras   ia   appointed  Venezuelan    miaisier   to   the 
United  States. 

February  18. — Elmperor  William  of  Giermftny,  while 
at  Copenhagen,  receives  tbeFreDchapecinl  ambassador. 

February  30.— Japan  oallB  the  attention  of  China  to 
the  advisaliility  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  an  anti-for- 
eign uprising. 

February  SB.— The  German  Reichatag  passes  the 
government's  proposal  Ui  extend  reciprocal  tariff  rates 
to  the  United  States  nnUl  June  30,  lUOT. 

February  88.— Tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Sen- 
aie,  by  a  party  vote, 
orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  after 
making  Important 
ameudments Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  issneB 
s  proclantation  mak- 
ing tariff  concessions 
to  Germany. 

March  1.— United 
States  Minister  Moi^ 
gan  presenlA  his  cre- 
dentials to  Prerident 
Palma,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

March  3.— A  par- 


W 


nthe 


Moroccan  state  bftnk 
is  reached  in  the  con- 
f«i«noe  kt  Algeciras. 


.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  is 
{otiation  the  issues  between 
inada  left  unsettled  by  the 

ises-as. 

loosevelb  nominates  Charles 
as  ambassador  to  Austria- 
my  Storer. 

:e3  of  the  month. 
e  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the 
live  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
3t  Room  of  the  White  House, 

ral  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 

[tess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  OI- 
Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
ried  at  Beclin  on  the  twenty- 
arriage  of  the  Emperor  and 

d  hostile  Moros  are  killed  by 

uearJolo;  ofBciat  dispatches 

It  18  killed  and  S3  wounded. 

h  8> — John  P.  Haines,  of  New  York,  resigns  as 


;  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

March  10.— More  than  twelve  hundred  miners  are 
killed  by  au  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  at  Cour- 
ri^res,  near  Betbune,  in  the  French  coal  region. 

March  14. — In  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  BritWi, 
King,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  27  men  are  lost. 

March  15.— The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

March  16.— Over  30,000  French  miners  are  on  strike 
ill  the  Pas  de  Calais  field. .  ..More  than  SO  people  are 
killed  In  a  railroad  collision  near  Adobe,  Colo. 
OBITUARY. 

February  18.-— John  A.  McCall,  formerly  president 

of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  57 Johu 

B.  Stetson,  the  hat  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  TQ. 

February  19.  — Vice- Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Grentell, 
K.C.B.,  60 — Representative  George  A.  Castor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 51. 

February  21.— Supreme  Court  Justice  John  F.  Park- 

hurat,  of  New  York,  64 Christopher  C.  Shayne,  the 

well-known  New  York  fur  merchant,  82 Henry  M. 

Moore,  well  known  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  75. 

February  23.— John  Stanton,  of  New  York,  an  au- 
thority on  copper,  76. 

February  25.- Ex-Speaker  David  B.  Henderson,  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,  66 Ex-Judge  Peter 

Van  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  »4,...Maj.Gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  88. 

February  36.— Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  poet, 
author,  and  editor,  SO. 

February  37.— Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 

the  Sniithsonian  Institution,  73 Prof.  B.  F.  Hayes, 

of  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity  S<diooI,  76....  John 
Treat  Irving,  of  New  York,  a  nepbevr  of  Washington 
Irving,  03. 

March  1.— Rev.  Charle.s  H,  Poole,  D.D.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  «6. 

March  3.— Joe£  Maria  de  Pereda,  the  Spanish  nov- 
elist, 73. 

March  3.— Ex-Gov.  Jamea  S.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  55. . . . 
Dr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  founder  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  80. 

March  4.— Lieut-Gen.  John  M.  Schofleld,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), 74. 

March  6.— Maj.-Gen.  Sir  William  Forbes  Qatacre,  of 
the  British  army,  63. 

March  9.— Dr.  Charles  Lindsley,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health,  80. 

March  10.— Eugen  Ricbter,  Radical  leader  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  68. 

March  11.— Dr.  Manuel  Qulntana,  President  o(  tbe 
Argentine  Republic,  Tl. 

March  13.— Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  86  (see  page  416). 

March  14.— Dr.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  of  school 
histories,  84. 

March  15.^.  H.  KauSman,  president  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  Newspaper  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C„  77. 

March  la— Rev.  Joseph  Howland  Colt,  rec^r  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  76. 

March  19.— Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  and  governor  of  Nebraska,  86. 


NATIONAL  AND    INTERNATIONAL  CARTOONS 
OF   THE    MONTH. 


'  long  will  It  be  posxlble  to  keep  apart  the  dogs  ol 
From  the  Soturdav  OlObe  (UUCft,  N.  Y.l. 


'■  Ib  M1b8  Morocco  wortli  it  ?  "—From  the  J< 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  Ei^ENTS. 


INTSKNATIOMAL  RSI.AT10NB. 

Febnury  IT.— TbePopeiasneianencrclicatBtroiiBlr 

oondemoiDg   the   Prenoh   separation   law QoitnaQ 

Carbins   is   appointed  Veneznelan    minister   to   the 
United  States. 

PebniarjIS.— BrnperotWilltAin  of  Giermany,  while 
■t  Copenhagen,  recelTeethe  French  special  ambaaaador. 

February  30.— J»paii  calls  the  attention  of  China  to 
the  adTisabilitf  of  taking  atepa  to  prevent  an  anti-for- 
elgu  aprliinK. 

February  S3.— The  German  Reichstag  posses  the 
goTernment's  proposal  to  extend  reciprocal  tariff  rates 
to  the  United  Statee  natll  June  30,  190T. 

FebruarySS. — The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
theUnltadStatee  Sen- 
ate, by  a  party  voto, 
orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  after 
making  Important 
amendments Pres- 
ident RooasTeltiaaDes 
a  proclamation  mak- 
ing tariff  conoeoalomi 
to  Germany. 

Uarch  1.— United 
StatM  Minister  Mor- 
gan preaents  hia  crs- 
dentiala  to  Pmddent 
Pslma,  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Cuba. 

March  3. — A  par- 


tial: 


ntfae 


Uoroccan  state  bank 
is  reached  in  the  con- 
firenee  at  Algeclras. 

Mareh    12.  —  Em- 
perof  William  of  Ger- 

maar  oMera  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces 
from  CSiina,  leaving  TOO  men  as  guards  for  the  legation 
atPeUag. 

Uareh  16. — Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  is 
wlMIld  to  prepare  for  negotiation  the  issues  between 
Ifaa  United  States  and  Canada  left  nnsettled  by  the 
Joint  Bigh  Commission  of  1S98-W. 

Hardi  10.— President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles 
S.  FikmIb,  of  New  York,  as  ambassador  to  Austria- 
TTiiiniiiji.  to  niGGeed  Bellamy  Storer. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OV  THE  UONTM. 

y  17,— Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  datighter  of  the 
(,  and  representative  Nicholas  Longnorth,  of 
OUotMs  married  in  the  Bast  Room  of  the  White  Honse, 
■tWaddngton. 

VAn  I  III  I  ji  18.— The  funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark takca  place. 

nfctnafj  BT.- The  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Ol- 
ilwifcwt  and  Prince  Ettel  Friedrich,  second  son  of  the 
G«nsKi  Bmperor,  are  married  at  Beilin  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  aoniTersary  of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  and 


3breh  S-T.— Bix  hundred  hostile  Moros  are  killed  by 
AmntEan  troops  operating  near  Jolo ;  otBcial  dispatches 
pUce'the  American  losses  at  IB  killed  and  B3  wounded. 

Hareb  B. — John  P.  Haines,  of  New  York,  resigns  as 


president  of  the  Society  (or  the-Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

March  10. — More  than  twelve  hundred  miners  are 
killed  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal  mine  atConr- 
riires,  near  Bethune,  in  the  French  coal  region. 

March  14.— In  the  foundering  of  the  steamer  BHtUh 
King,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  2T  men  are  lost. 

March  IB.— The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

March  16.— Over  90,000  French  miners  are  on  strike 

In  the  Pas  de  Cal^s  field More  than  30  people  are 

killed  In  a  railroad  collision  near  Adobe,  Colo. 

OBITUARY. 

February  18.— John  A.  McCall,  formerly  president 

of  the  New  York  Life  Insarance  Company,  67 John 

B.  Stetson,  the  hat  manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  76. 

February  19.— Vice- Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Qrentelt, 
K.C.B.,  BO. . .  .Representative  George  A.  Castor,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Bl. 

February  31.— Supreme  Court  Justice  John  F.  Park- 
hurst,  of  New  York,  U Christopher  C.  Shayue,  the 

well-known  New  York  fur  merchant,  63 Henry  M. 

Moore,  well  known  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  7B. 

February  28.— John  Stanton,  of  New  York,  an  au- 
thority on  copper,  T6. 

February  25.— Ex- Speaker  David  B.  Henderson,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  W....Bx-Judge  Peter 
Van  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  M....MaJ.-Gen,  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  SS. 

February  38.- Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  poet, 
author,  and  editor,  80. 

February  27.— Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  73...  .Prof.  B.  F.  Hayes, 

of  Bates  College  and  Cobb  Divinity  Sf^ool,  76 John 

Treat  Irving,  of  New  York,  a  nephew'  of  Washington 
Irving,  98. 

March  1.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Poole,  D.D.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  66. 

March  2.—Job6  Maria  de  Pereda,  the  Spanish  nov- 
elist, 73.    ., 

March  3.— Ex-Gov.  James  S.  Hogg,  of  Texas,  B5. . . , 
Dr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  founder  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  80. 

March  4— Lieut. -Gen.  John  M.  SchoBeld,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), Tt 

March  6.- Maj.-Gen.  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatacre,  of 
the  British  army,  63, 

March  9.— Dr.  Charles  Lindsley,  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Health,  SO. 

March  10.— Eugen  Rlchter,  Radical  leader  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  68. 

March  11.— Dr.  Manuel  Quintana,  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  71, 

March  13.— Miss  Susan  R  Anthony,  86  (see  page  416). 

March  14. — Dr,  John  J,  Anderson,  author  of  school 
histories,  84. 

March  IS.^-S,  H,  KauSman,  president  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  Newspaper  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  77. 

March  18.— Rev,  Joseph  Howland  Coit,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  tS. 

March  19,— Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  and  governor  of  Nebraska,  86. 
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The  Housb:   "Only,  one  chlokon  out  at  the  batch  I   I 

THEHANDNOW.  wondar  W  it's  worth  ralBliig?" 
FroTD  the  Pn»l  (Washington).  From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

PROMINENT  among  the  subjecte  tor  the  pencils  of  jet  ot  the  Waithiugton  Port  recalUng  the  tKit  that 
the  cartoonists  duriug  the  past  month  were  the  while  ia  1889  Congress  cnt  Dakotft  Territory  in  two, 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming  mnklngtwo  Statesotit,  Itie  Dowpropaeadtotuaketwo 
that  officials  of  corporationH  can  be  compelled  to  testify  States  out  of  tour  Territories.  On  tbe  following  page 
aa  to  the  scope  and  character  ot  their  business  and  the  we  present  some  of  the  beat  efforts  ot  onr  own  Mid  En- 
Statehood  fight  ia  Congress.  We  reproduce  on  this  ropean  cartoonistD  on  a  few  of  the  more  Important  In- 
page  four  of  tbe  best  cartoous  on  this  subject,  the  art-  ternatioual  situations. 


D  oAaa  or  mmk^aw. 


"Uncle  Sam  now  holds  the  tvj  to  the  sltaM 
Supreme  Conrt  decision  which  oars  the  great  A 
trust  magnate  must  talk." 
OPEN  1— From  the  NoTth-Amtrlcan  (Philadelphia).  from  the /tnimal  {MfnueapoUa}. 


F^om  the  Evadna  lUfpram  (N«w  Tork). 


TMiS ;  th«n  let  elected  to  Congnn  and  serve  ten  rean.  Tfaen 
go  ahead  and  write  roar  article.  Be  cftrefnl  to  get  in  all  the 
(acta.   Then  tear  It  Dp."~From  the  Chronlele  (Chicago). 


Wtth  Preatdent  Booaerelt,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Senator 
Tnfaaan  marching  In  baimony.  the  national  spirit  ot  ITX  is 
noaU^—Fiom  tbe  H^fM  {New  York) . 


M.  HoirviER  (the  fallen  French  Premier) ;   "tJow,  If  my 
cabinet  hadn't  gone  to  pieces  anderme,  I  waa  ready  to  knock 

that  chlpoff  hlB  Bhoulder."— From  the  Journal  iMInneapoUe) . 
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the  Premier  himself  has  repeatedly  offered  his 
resignation  to  the  Czar.  Emperor  Nicholas, 
however,  although  he  has  not  agreed  to  the  min- 
ister-president'b  demand  for  the  retirement  of 
the  reactionary  Duraovo,  clings  to  his  first  con- 
stitutional miniater,  and  persists  in  his  deter- 
mination to  summon  the  National  Assembly.  A 
phase  of  the  contest  rather  ominous  for  the  Lib- 
erals is  the  resignation  of  several  of  the  pro- 
gressive members  of  Count  Witte's  ministry,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Kutler  and  Mr.  Timiriazev,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  and,  also,  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
actionaries in  the  zematvo  organizations,  result- 
ing in  a  number  of  resignations  of  Liberal  lead- 
ers, including  the  progressive  Mr.  Petrunke- 
wich  (of  the  St.  Petersburg  Duma).  Lieutenant 
Schmidt,  leader  of  the  naval  revolt  at  Sevasto- 
pol, in  November  last,  was  shot  on  March  19, 
crying,  "I  die  for  the  Bussian  people  and  the 
Fatherland  1  " 

A  Km  •/an  ^'i*'  "^"^^^  '■''*  Comparative  CAlm  of 
viimaftht  to-day  in  Russia  indicate?  Does  it 
"  "  mean  the  eventual  permanent  triumph 
of  reaction,  or  is  it  only  the  calm  before  the  storm, 
— a  storm  more  terrible  than  Russia  has  here- 
tofore experienced?  This  is  what  the  world  is 
thinking  about ;  and  that  intelligent  Kuaaia  itself 
is  also  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  prasent 
moment  is  indicated  by  the  impiressive  words  of 
Dr.  Gessen,  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  in- 
fluential Russian  Moderate  Liberal  editors.  In 
hb  review,  the  A'liuo,  the  organ  of  the  Russian 
legal  professioD  and  widely  known  for  the  breadth 
and  moderation  of  its  views,  he  discusses  the 
present  revolutionary  movement,  and  refers  to 
'the  coarse  of  the  government  in  these  words  : 

Tbe  government,  in  its  dexlre  to  Inapira  foreign 
bankers  with  a  sense  ol  its  stabUIty,  loudly — too  loudly 
—proclaims  ite  victory.  Its  enemieB,  maddened  by  the 
ehamelBSsncas  of  the  existing  reaction,  deny  this  victory 
jnst  as  londly  and  threaten  a  new  Tevolutionary  ap- 

What,  asks  Dr.  Gessen,  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
present  reaction  ?     On  this  point  he  is  severe. 

The  evil  inclinations  of  tbe  powers  that  be  cannot  be 
denied.  Notwlthstaucling  the  seas  of  blood  already 
shed,  notwithstanding  the  officially  acknowledged 
truitlessnesa  of  the  old  system  of  Ravage  repression,  our 
Russian  Qovemmeat  to-day  has  not  made  a  single  step 
of  Its  own  accord  t«nding  toward  the  establishment  al 
normal  relatione  between  itself  and  the  people  for 
whose  sake  It  exints.  The  edict  of  December  25,  the  re- 
script of  March  S,  and  the  manifestoes  of  August  10, 
October  30,  and  November  16  were  all  forced  concessions. 
Each  of  them  required  terrible  preanure,  and  new  cou- 
oeesions  call  for  constantly  increasing  pressure.  The 
governmenC,  like  the  people,  has  become  accustomed  to 
Uie  shedding  of  blood.  .  .  .  An  Asiatic  contempt  for 


human  life  and  human  dignity,— such  is  the  distlu- 
gnlsblng  feature  of  the  struggle  of  our  government  wlttk 
liberal  and  revolutionary  movements,  as  compared  with 
similar  struggles  in  other  European  countries.  Prussia 
was  horror-struck  at  tbe  death  of  196  men  who  fell  at- 
the  barricades  in  Berlin  on  the  ISth  and  19th  of  March. 
1648.  Our  victims  are  nnmbered  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, yet  the  "energy"  of  onr  government  officials  is 
not  dimlnlsbtDg.  Like  Genghis  Khan,  they  are  above 
European  sentimentality. 

The  problem,  according  to  this  Russian  leader, 
is  to  save  the  Russian  people  and  the  Rnssian 
Empire  without  the  present  Russian  Govera- 
ment,  and  even  in  spite  of  it.  This  is  a  terrible 
problem,  and  it  will  become  more  terrible  still. 

Since  tbe  iune  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  last, 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  has  become  much 
worse.  Thanks  to  the  Insane  policy  of  tbe  government, 
the  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  and  the  wild  desire 
for  revenge  are  growing  with  terrible  rapidity.  When 
tbe  storm  breaks  forth,  as  break  forth  it  must,  more 
t«rr!ble  days  will  come  than  have  yet  been  seen.  For 
its  part,  the  reaction  has  already  proven  that  It  will  not 
hesitate  at  civil  war,  even  though  this  should  result  in 
the  complete  exhaustion,  not  only  of  tht<  material,  but 
also  of  the  spiritual,  torcee  of  the  people  for  many  yearn 

Who,  he  asks,  will  save  Russia  from  the  brutal 
despotism  of  the  government  and  the  despotic 
anarchy  of  the  mob  ? 

„„  A  recent  speech  of  the  Chinese  min- 

foriht^^  ister  to  this  country,  Sir  Chentung- 
""'""*■"  Liang- Cheng,  set  forth  the  broad 
lines  along  which  the  Chinese  Empire  is  moving: 
toward  modem  political  and  economic  life.  His 
excellency  the  minister  announced  that  China 
intends  to  give  no  further,  concessions  for  indaa- 
trial  or  transportation  enterprises  to  foreigners, 
but  to  undertake  works  of  this  kind  with  her 
own  resources  and  for  her  own  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minister  emphatically,  and  al- 
most angrily,  denounced  those  Ciiinese  in  tbe 
south  who,  by  violation  of  tbe  rights  of  for- 
eigners, are  seeking  to  embroil  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment with  Western  nations,  hoping  to  pre- 
cipitate the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  dynasty. 
Well-informed  students  of  Chinese  afiairs  are 
now  maintaining  that  tbe  present  agitation  in 
the  empire  is  much  more  anti-dynastic  than  anti- 
foreign.  This  would  explain  the  opposition  to 
the  powerful  viceroy  of  Pe-chi-li,  Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
who,  while  progressively  inclined,  is  loyal  to  the 
dynasty,  and  also,  it  is  believe<l,  would  throw 
light  on  the  recent  riots  at  Nanchang,  daring 
which  six  French  Catholic  missionaries  and  a 
number  of  English  mission  workers  were  killed 
and  much  property  destroyed.  The  anti-Manchu 
elements,  which  were  the  backbone  of  the  Boxer 
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rebellion  in  1900,  have  always  emleavored  to  use 
ontra^es  apon  foreigners,  with  the  cunsequcnt 
probability  of  European  intervention,  to  con- 
TiDce  the  people  of  tlie  necessity  for  doing  away 
with  the  preeent  dynasty.  The  government  at 
PekiDg.  however,  has  declared  its  intention  of 
prosecuting  tliose  respoasible  for  the  masaacre. 
Indeed,  the  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Nanchang  is  situated  has  already  been  degraded, 
and,  it  ia  announced,  will  be  executed. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti-for- 
eign feeling  is  widespread,  and,  per- 
■  haps,  increasing.  As  yet,  however, 
the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  population  seems  to  be 
unioiiclied  by  the  agitation,  although  the  senti- 


MlllUrl 


■  ■.T.  T.  CBASO,  A  SaFBCUEirTATIVHCHINEBB 

(Bee  article  od  psse  123  tbia  month.) 

ment  in  favor  of  boycotting  goods  from  Europe 
and  America  ia  apparently  spreading,  A  clear 
atatement  of  the  situation  in  China  is  printed  on 
another  page  this  month.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  young  Chinese  student  at  the  University  of 
California,  who,  despite  his  apparent  youth, 
should  be  credited  with  having  already  con- 
tribated  mach,  by  his  writings  in  the  American 


press,  toward  a  better  understanding  of  China 
and  the  Chinese  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  face  of  reports  that  Russia  is 
quietly  making  her  preparations  to  absorb  Mon- 
golia, that  Enfiland  has  decided  not  to  give  up 
Wei-Hai-Wei  (which  was  to  be  held  by  the  Brit 
iah  Government  only  so  long  as  Russia  held  Fort 
Arthur),  it  is  significant  to  note  tliat  an  imperial 
edict  has  been  issued  transforming  the  famous 
historic  literary  examination  halls  in  Peking  into 
&  military  school.  At  this,  as  well  as  at  other 
smaller  institutions  thronghout  the  empire,  Jap- 
anese drillmastera  are  preparing  the  Chinese 
youth  for  an  army  career. 

The  severe  famine  in  northern  Japan, 
£etmimie  to  which  Fresiiient  Roosevelt  has  re- 
protiemi.  pej,j|y  called  the  sympatlietic  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  (with  the  result  that 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  already 
been  transmitted  to  Tokio  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers),  has  emphasized  one  danger  that  al- 
ways threatens  a  people  who  depend  for  their 
sustenance  on  one  or  more  agricultural  crop, 
which  may  fail.  It  is  evident  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  learning  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
their  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  activi- 
ties, which  will  not  only  permit  of  a  larger 
population  in  their  own  country,  but  will  open 
up  profitable  enterprises  abroad  and  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Japanese  emigration.  With  a  present 
population  of  47,000,000,  and  an  annual  increase 
of  half  a. million,  there  is  great  danger  of  con- 
gestion in  a  small  country  which  is  already  over- 
populated.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  however,  Korea  and  parts  of  Manchuria 
have  been  added  to  Formosa  ds  fields  for  the 
over  Bow  of  Japanese  population.  That  the 
Diet  at  Tokio  realizes  the  necessity  for  intelli- 
gent supervision  of  this  expansion  oversea  is 
evident  from  the  economic  projects  now  being 
discussed.  Chief  among  these  is  the  bill  just 
introduced  in  the  lower  house  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  the  railways  of  the  empire. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  government  to  compel 
the  railroad  companies  Co  sell,  at  a  price  baaed 
on  the  cost  of  construction  plus  twenty  times 
the  average  profits  of  the  past  three  years, — a 
sum  aggregating  about  t'i  .'10,00  0,000.  The  im- 
perial government  is  also  bracing  itself  to  meet 
European  and  American  competition  in  Manchu- 
ria. Russia  ia  actively  engaged  in  enterprises 
to  enlarge  and  control  her  trade  in  northern 
Manchuria,  and  has  already  begun  to  develop 
Vladivostok  as  a  port  of  outlet.  The  Japanese 
merchant  marine,  however,  ia  conscious  of  its 
opportunity,  and  Japanese  steamers  are  already 
listed  for  the  Vladivostok  trade. 
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"II  tbeqaurel  contlDuea,  bow  loog  will  It  be  poBolble  tn  keeii apart  the  dogs  of  war?' 
From  the  Saturiav  Qlobe  lUtloa.  N.  Y.). 


"Is  Hln  Moiooco  worth  It  ?"— From  tha  Journal  (HlnoBapolla). 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


MltJTKMlR  PORTBAIIB  Qf  THE  BNPEKOR  A 


All  r«(ereDce  to  Arizona  Hod  New  Maxico  has  been  cut 
oat,  br  »  vote  of  37  to  35 — The  House  paaaesover  four 
hnadred  privato-peDBion  bllla. 

Ifuch  la.  —  In   the  Senate,   Mr.  Culberiwn  (Dem., 
texOJ««du.on  tbe  rsilnwd-rate  bill,  and  Mr.  Tillman 
%i.'^'f  replies  to  tt)e  President's  crttlclsni  of  the 
"ilfl  inqairyre«itlution — The  House  coDslders 

ms  theDiMrict  of  Columbia. 
^^ — la  the  Senate,  the  railroad-rate  question 
i^^y  Mesnrs.   Rayner  (Dem.,   Md.),   Knox 
».)f  Adrich  |Etep„  R.  1.),  Lodtce  (Rep.,  Mass.), 
■*"-p.; Wis-},  Itolliver  (Rep.,  Iowa),  and  Tillman 
.    _   ',         it  of  the  speakers  favor  a  court-review 
■hn'^.in  the  Hoase,  Mr.  Habcock  (Rep.,  Wis.) 
It  Uke  joint  Statehood  bill. 
8.'—Iii  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 
n  the  railroad-rate  bill, 
l^'iJKr-lD  the  Senate,  the  railroad-rate  question 
id'l^  Messrs.  Bailey  (Dem.  Tex.),  McCreary 

a^),  Wid  Heyburn  (Rep.  Idaho) Tlie  House 

CoDnsnlor  reform  bill  and  the  bill  abolishing 
ksf  lieutenant-general. 
MieA  ID- — T^e  Senate  passes  the  pension  appropria- 
~'  X'v-  .The  House  discusses  the  legiataClve  appro- 
iBUll. 

'i«ft4nCS  AND  OOVERNHENT-AMERICAN. 
V«tenArr  10,~The  United  Stat«s  Supreme  Court 
re»det«litlnipnrtantdecision  on  the  subject  of  common 
carrlejn  dealing  in.colnmoiilties —  President  Roosevelt 
KD^'to'ConK'^^  'I"'  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Corn^isMOii  •»*•  tb«  boprd  of  consulting  engineers, 
w(i(i»»BComm«Bd*fioHinfav6rot  alock  canal  at  Pan. 
ama Officinls  of  Ihe  Western  Federation  of  MInera 


are  charged  with  being  directly  responsible  for  the 
death  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  of  Idaho. 

February  30,— Geori^e  W.  Guthrie  (Dem.)  ia  elected 
the  first  mayor  of  Greater  Pittsburg. 

February  2a,— The  report  of  the  Armstrong  insur- 
ance investigating  committee  is  submitted  to  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

February  33,— The  New  York  State  Gas  Commission 
orders  S(t-cent  gas  for  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City, 

February  8T,— The  United  States  Circuit  Court  de- 
citles  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  compel  witnesses  to  answer  questions. 

March  5.— President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, urges  the  construction  of  forti  Heat  ions  tn  onr 
new  possessions,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  at  a  number  of  home  ports. 

March  6.— Representative  Griggs,  of  Oeorglft,  is 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congreitsiaoal 
Committee. 

March  8,— The  New  York  Legislature  p«Uses  the  bill 
for  80-ceul  gas  in  New  York  City, 

March  10,— President  Roosevelt  announces  the  ap- 
pointment oC  F.  J.  H.  Kracke  tu  succeed  Robert  A. 
Sharkey  as  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Xew  Yorli. 

'March  13.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides that  in  proceedings  under  the  anCI-tnist  law  wit- 
nesses may  be  compelled  to  testify  and.  books  and 
papers  subpcenned  must  be  produced. 

March  14.-Tlie  New  York  SWte  Senate  posses  a  bill 
tor  an  investigation  of  the  State  banking  department 
through  a  commission. 

March  16.— In  a  speech  at  Charlotte.  N.  C.  ex-Jnd- 
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ment.  The  education  of  women  in  those  (lays 
was  much  neglected,  but  he  employed  tlie  best 
of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and  when  she  was 
seventeen  placed  her  in  a  Friends'  boarding- 
school  near  Philadelphia.  He  believed  not  only 
in  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  every  respect, 
but  also  in  ti)eir  economic  independence,  so  lie 
encouraged  her,  first,  in  her  teachinE,_whicii  she 
followed  until  she  was  thirty,  and  afterward  in 
her  platform  work.  She  was  principal  of  the 
giria'  department  in  the  academy  at  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  summer  of 
lft49,  when  the  narrow  life  of  the  schoolroom 
became  intolerable  and  she  left  it  forever. 

A    WORKER    IN    THE    TEMT'EHASCE   CAUSE. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  doing  their 
first  semi-public  work  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance through  small  organizations  called  Daugh- 
ters' Unions,  whose  duties  consisted  mainly  in 
giving  suppers  to  raise  money  for  assisting  the 
men  in  this  movement,  which  was  wholly  in  their 
bauds.  When  at  one  of  these  suppers  in  the 
town  ball  at  Canajoharie  Miss  Anthony  mounted 
the  platform  and  made  an  address,  it  was  an  in- 
novation whicli  women  resented  even  more  than 
men.  This  was  her  first  speech,  March  1,  1849. 
When  she  returned  to  Rochester  she  organized 
the  women  there,  and,  scorning  the  idea  of  being 
merely  an  annex  to  the  men's  societies,  she  ar- 
ranged to  have  women  delegates  sent  to  the 
temperance  conventions,  and  went  herself  in 
that  capacity.  The  almost  incredible  story  of 
their  treatment  at  these  ineetings  may  be  read 
in  ber  biography,  and  it  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
other  progressive  women  to  form  a  State  Wo- 
man's Temperance  Association,  which  should  be 
entirely  independent.  This  was  done  in  18.'j2, 
and  it  was  the  first  State  organization  of  women 
for  any  purpose.  Two  very  successful  conven- 
tions wore  held  in  Rochester,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  Mi-s.  Stanton's  radical  opin- 
ions, in  whicli  Miss  .■\nthony  sustained  her,  that 
finally  both  turned  to  utlier  fields  of  work. 


'ART    IN    THE    ANTl-S 


■    AOlTATmN. 


Miss  Anthony  attended  her  first  Woman's 
Rights  convention  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  in  \s:,-2. 
and  from  that  time  she  never  wavi?red  in  her 
belief  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  other,  that  if  it  could 
be  secured  al!  others  cimld  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  this  women  were  fighting  their 
battles  unarmed  and  helpless.  During  fifty- 
three  years  of  her  life  she  devoted  her  splendid 
mentality  and  personality  to  the  one  object  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.     Once  only  did 


she  turn  aside,  and  that  was  to  assist 

urgent  work  for  the  abolition  of  slaverj 
Anthony  home  was  a  meeting-place  fortha 
of  reformers  known  as  the  Garrisoniai 
here  came  often  Garrison,  Phillips,  Pil 
Douglass,  Channing,  May,  the  Posters,  an 
other  leading  Abolitionists,  with  whom  1 
thony  was  in  close  sympathy.  Natural 
woman,  the  keynote  of  whose  life  was  ind 
liberty,  became  a  valuable  factor  in  thi 
movement.  She  arranged  and  managed 
meetings,  spoke  herself  from  one  end  of  tl 
to  the  other,  and  more  than  once,  in  th 
days  preceding  the  (Jivil  War,  fearlessl 
an  angry  mob  when  even  the  men  fled. 

In  IKCa,  when  it  became  evident  tl 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  havf 
reenforced  by  Congressional  action,  lea< 
the  Republican  party  appealed  to  Miss  A 
to  assist  in  the  vast  undertaking  of  ga 
petitions  to  this  body.  Going  at  once 
York,  she  joined  forces  with  Mrs.  Stanti 
they  called  a  meeting  of  women  for  Ma] 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  An  immeni 
eiice  was  present,  and  the  Women's  N 
Loyal  League  was  formed  that  day,  wii 
Stanton  president  and  Miss  Anthony  set 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  Cooper  In 
and,  assisted  by  many  prominent  worn' 
work  of  securing  petitions  was  continue 
out  cessation  for  a  year  and  a  quarter. 
Anthony  superintended  all  this  work  and 
every  dollar  of  the  fund  of  over  five  th 
dollars  that  was  required.  More  than  fo' 
dred  thousand  names  were  obtained,  and  ( 
Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  wrote  repe&tec 
these  formed  the  bulwark  of  the  autho 
which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  sub 

RELATIONS   WITH    MRS,    STANTON. 

The  strong  and  beautiful  friendship  h 
Miss  Anthony  and  Eliaabeth  Cady  Slant 
referred  to  at  length  in  an  article  which  a[ 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  (Review  or  Ri 
December,  IftOa).  It  began  in  1851,  ai 
tinned  without  interruption  for  over  half 
tury.  Each  possessed  certain  qualities  1 
in  the  other,  and  the  two  formed  an  in\ 
combination,  which  history  shows  was  tl 
powerful  agency  in  revolutionizing  the  8t 
woman.  In  1868  a  weekly  paper,  appro| 
called  Tlip  RerohUtov.  was  established  i 
York,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  editor  an 
Anthony  as  business  manager,  Nothin 
had  appeared  so  bold,  radical,  and  outspc 
al!  matters  relating  to  women,  and  it  at 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country.  ] 
so  far  ahead  of  the  time  that  it  ■ 
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receive  the  necessary  financial  support,  and  after 
two  years  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  dieappointments  in  Miss  An- 
thony's life  was  so  keen  as  this,  and  the  saddest 
clispter  in  her  biography  is  tlie  one  describing 
this  period. 

THE   LONQ  CAUPAION    POR   WOMAN   SUPFRAOE. 

In  1869,   Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.    Stanton,    and 

otliere  formed,  in  New  York  City,  the  National 

^SVoman  Suffrage  Association,  the  firet  national 

organization  of  women.     In  this  Miss  Anthony 

alvays  held  of&cial  position,  and  was  president 

after  Mrs.    Stanton's  retirement,  in   1892,  until 

Bbe  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 

birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.     She 

missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 

■venlioDB,   and    then  was    lecturing  in  the    Far 

West.     Committees   of   every   Congress   from 

1869  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  action  which  would  lead  to 

llie  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  18T2,  acting  under  legal  advice.  Miss  An- 
thony voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
.Amendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
Tied  ;  the  jadge,  Associate  Justice  "Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
sllow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  *100.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
oatrages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
tiiony  appealed  to  Congress  to  redress  this  wrong 
■jf  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
Jiry  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction ! 

UIBS   AKTHONT    AS    A    SPEAKER    AND    WRITER. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Miss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inspiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
manuscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
raising  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  bo  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Miss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
as  has  been  stated,  on  March  1,  1849,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
spoke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost  exactly  fifty-seven  years  she  made 
thousands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
slavery,  woman  suffrage,  social  purity.     She  had 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  coald 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,_in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestnesa. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes — "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage  " — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  educational,  legal,  civil,  and  political 
rights.  The  fujnre  student  of  this  important 
question  can  ggft  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  liaving  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC    OLD   AOE. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days,  Miss  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  lier  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  m  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three-score  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  her 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitlesB  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith. 
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ment  The  education  of  women  in  those  days 
was  ranch  neglected,  but  he  employed  tlie  best 
of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and  when  sbe  was 
seventeen  placed  her  in  a  Friends'  boarding- 
school  near  Philadelphia.  He  believed  not  only 
in  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  every  respect, 
but  also  in  their  economic  independence,  so  he 
encouraged  her,  first,  in  her  teaching,  which  she 
followed  until  she  was  thirty,  and  afterward  in 
her  platform  work.  She  was  principal  of  tlie 
girls'  department  in  the  academy  at  Oanaio- 
harie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  summer  of 
1849,  when  the  narrow  life  of  the  schoolroom 
became  intolerable  and  she  left  it  forever. 

A    WORKER    IN    THE   TEMFERAKCE   CAUSE. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  doing  their 
first  semi-public  work  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance through  small  organizations  called  Daugh- 
ters' Unions,  whose  duties  consisted  mainly  in 
giving  suppers  to  raise  money  for  assisting  the 
men  in  this  movement,  w!:ich  was  wholly  in  their 
hands.  When  at  one  of  these  suppers  in  the 
town  hall  at  Canajoharie  Miss  .'\nthony  mounted 
the  platform  and  made  an  address,  it  was  an  in- 
novation which  women  resented  even  more  than 
men.  This  was  her  first  speech,  March  ),  1849. 
When  slie  returned  to  Rochester  she  organized 
the  women  there,  and,  scorning  the  idea  of  being 
merely  an  annex  to  the  men's  societies,  she  ar- 
ranged to  have  women  delegates  sent  to  the 
temperance  conventions,  and  went  herself  in 
that  capacity.  The  almost  incredible  story  of 
their  treatment  at  these  meetings  may  be  read 
in  her  biography,  and  it  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
other  progressive  women  to  form  a  State  Wo- 
man's Temperance  Association,  which  should  be 
entirely  independent.  This  was  done  in  1 852, 
and  it  was  the  first  State  organization  of  women 
for  any  purpose.  Two  very  successful  conven- 
tions were  held  in  Rochester,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  radical  opin- 
ions,  in  which  Miss  Anthony  sustained  hiT.  that 
finally  both  turned  to  other  fields  of  work. 


HER    I'ART    1 


AGITATION. 


Miss  Anthony  attended  her  first  Woman's 
Rights  convention  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  in  lf*.')2, 
and  from  that  time  she  never  wavered  in  her 
belief  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  other,  that  if  it  could 
be  secured  all  others  could  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  this  women  were  fighting  their 
battles  unarmed  and  helpless.  During  fifty- 
three  years  of  her  life  she  devoted  her  splendid 
mentality  and  personality  to  tlie  one  object  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.     Once  only  did 


she  turn  aside,  and  that  was  to  assic 
urgent  work  for  the  abolition  of  al&vei 
Anthony  home  was  a  meeting-place  forth 
of  reformers  known  as  the  UarrisonL 
here  came  often  Garrison,  Phillips,  F 
Douglass,  Channing,  May,  the  Fosters,  a 
other  leading  Abolitionists,  with  whom 
thony  was  in  close  sympathy.  Natun 
woman,  the  keynote  of  whose  life  was  in 
liberty,  became  a  valuable  factor  in  tl 
movement.  She  arranged  and  manage 
meetings,  spoke  herself  from  one  end  of 
to  the  other,  and  more  than  once,  in  1 
days  preceding  the  Civil  War,  (earlesi 
an  angry  mob  when  even  the  men  fled. 
In  1863,  when  it  became  evident 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  hai 
reenforced  by  Congressional  action,  le 
the  Republican  party  appealed  to  Miss  . 
to  assist  in  the  vast  undertaking  of  g 
petitions  to  this  body.  Going  at  once 
York,  she  joined  forces  with  Mrs.  Stan 
they  called  a  meeting  of  women  for  Mi 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  An  imme 
ence  was  present,  and  the  Women's 
Loyal  League  was  formed  that  day,  n 
Stanton  president  and  Miss  Anthony  si 
Headquarters  were  opened  in  Cooper  I 
and,  assisted  by  many  prominent  woi 
work  of  securing  petitions  was  continu 
out  cessation  for  a  year  and  a  quarte 
Anthony  superintended  all  this  work  ai 
every  dollar  of  the  fund  of  over  five  t 
dollars  that  was  required.  More  than  f 
dred  thousand  names  were  obtained,  and 
Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  wrote  repeat* 
these  fonned  the  bulwark  of  the.  aatb 
which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  BU 

RELATIONS    WITir   MBS,    STANTON, 

The  strong  and  beautiful  friendship 
Miss  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stai 
referred  to  at  length  in  an  article  which  f 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  (Review  of  I 
December.  1902).  It  began  in  1851,  i 
tinued  without  interniption  for  over  ha 
tury.  Each  possesse<l  certain  qualities 
in  the  other,  and  the  two  fonned  an.ir 
combination,  which  history  shows  was  i 
powerful  agency  in  revolutionizing  the  i 
woman.  In  1868  a  weekly  paper,  appn 
called  Tlie  Rn-oluHnn.  was  established 
York,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  editor  a 
Anthony  as  business  manager.  Nothi 
bad  appeared  so  bold,  radical,  and  ontsi 
all  matters  relating  to  women,  and  it  i 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  the  time  that  i' 
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receive  the  neceEsary  financial  support,  and  after 
two  fears  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  disappointmente  in  Mies  An- 
thony's life  was  so  keen  as  this,  and  the  saddest 

chapter  in  her  biography  is  the  one  describing 

this  period. 

THE   LONG   CAUPAION    FOR   WOMAN   aUFFRAOE. 

In  1869,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
others  formed,  in  New  York  City,  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  firat  national 
organization  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
al'ways  held  ofBcial  position,  and  was  president 
a.f  tur  Mrs.  Stanton's  retirement,  in  1892,  until 
sbe  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 
"veotions,  and  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
'West.  Committees  of  every  Congress  from 
1  869  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  action  wliich  would  lead  to 
t^lne  enfranchisement  of  women. 

Id  1872,  acting  under  legal  advice.  Miss  An- 
tliony  voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
tried  ;  the  judge.  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
allow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  tlOO.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
outrages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
tljony  appealed  to  Congress  to  redress  this  wrong 
of  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction ! 

MISS   ANTHONY    AS   A    SPEAKER   AND    WRITER. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  wliich 
Jliss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inspiration  she  needed,  and  s!ie  spoke  without 
manuscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
Inr  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
faisiDg  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
^srned.  It  would  scarcely  bo  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Miss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
^  haa  been  stated,  on  March  1,  1849,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
'poke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
"^  almost  exactly  fifty  seven  years  she  made 
tbonsands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
ot  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
slavery,  woman  suffrage,  social  purity.     She  had 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,,in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestnesB. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  tliua  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes— "  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage" — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  educational,  legal,  civil,  and  pilitical 
rights.  The  futnre  student  of  this  important 
question  can  geir  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  ia  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC   OLD    AGE. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days,  Miss  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  he  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three-score  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  her 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith. 


(With  whltll  the  perton 


of  ultemators.) 


THE  TELHARMONIUM:   ELKCTRICITY'S 
ALLIANCE   WITH    MUSIC. 


BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORl)  .MARTIN. 


IN  the  new  art  of  tollmniu.iiy  we  havn  the 
latest  fiiit  of  eloetricity  to  civilizatimi.  an 
artwliich.  while  abi'lisliiiig  eveiy  musical  iiiBtni- 
ment,  from  tlie  jow's-liuri)  t()  tlm  'i-oUo,  gives 
everj'liody  clieajily.  ami  I'vurywlicro,  more  music 
than  they  ever  had  l.icfi.ro,  Tlmri;  ate  so  many 
ftindaiiientftl  and  revolutimiaiy  idi^us  ombi>di('d 
in  the  invention  tliat  it  will  Im  a  jimtr  time  be- 
fore we  grasp  or  jiruw  acciislonicd  to  them  all  ; 
and  only  one  or  twii  t-an  iiiiw  !"■  m-i-entnalcd. 
Klectricity  has  been  the  firi'iitest  <-eiitr:ili/iiifr. 
unifying. 'foreeth.-selmmlred  vars.  and  tlit- -tie 
that  binds"  is  di^'iiN.'livilv  mn.le  ,.(  wire.  The 
art  of  telhflnii'.ny  ],ushes  on.>  dvyree  furtlier 
the  dominant  iinin'i|.li>  i>r  eiirrem-produi^tion 
embodipd  in  tlio  tiOe^'rajili  nfiU-c  t}«-  teb'i.hone 
.■Kchan;;e,  tin-  .■]e<'irie-li^'ht  plaiil.  ami  th.^  trolley 
Iiowor-hoiise  :  ;nid  it  empliasiws  just  a  little  tiit 
more  the  iiraetice  ol'  dniwinfi  out  Ifom  the  cir- 
cuit, at  the  point  of  coiismiiption,  juHt  what  is 


ed  for  intellijience.  communication,  illumint=-^ 
heat,  traction,  and  what  not.  For  sue  ~3 
ice  the  .\  inei-ican  people  Spent,  last  year,  oa— 
>n  dollars,  and  now  it  is  going  to  add  it:^ 
;c  bill  to  ihat  modest  sum,  because  there  vri-rf 
^onomy  and  gain  in  it. 


SOUND. 


hat  the  s. 


lumls  of  music  can  be  transmitteC^ 
re  is   nothing  novel.     In  a  rudi-  " 
the,  systems  of  jiarmonic  telegraplij^ 
li  ■■  reeds "'  point  tlie  way  ;  and  th^ 
very  earliest  work  in  telephony  in  Europe  an(3 
Ameriia    de;ilt    riither    with    music    than    witU 
speech.     Many  of  us  have  laid  our  ear-flaps  over 
a  telephone  receiver  and  liatened  to  music  trans- 
mitted from  a  distant  opera  hoase  or  concert 
hall  or  eliureh  :  and  some  of  us  have  even  aeen 
a  rollicking  phonograph  cylinder,  in  Nev  York, 
sing  coon   songs  and   '-A  Life  on  the  Oceap 
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*with  the  purpose  of  dispeliiog  the  dull 
in  distant  Philadelphia.  All  of  this  was 
ntly  well  ;  but  in  each  instance  the  music 
id  and  delivered  came,  triturated  and 
listed  by  the  trip,  from  an  instrument. 

Cahill  telharmonium  we  have  changed  all 
nd  we  enter  a  pure  democracy  of  musical 
dbI  waves  from  among  which,  at  will, 
^t  please  us  best  can  be  selected,  to  give 

ttine  or  tone  or  timbre  that  we  want. 
Tall  reads  wildly  extravagant,  but  it  is  the 
Uement  of  a  bald  fact.     The  new  system 
^rmony  has   need   neither  of   sounding 
SOT  of  twanging  string.      Whether  piano, 

pipe  organ,  or  fiute.  all  arc  alike  and  in- 
nt  to  it,  because  along  the  lines  that  Helm- 
ud  down,  and  that  the  foremost  electrical 
ion  of  our  time  has  been  following,  Dr. 
eaa  Cabill  has  devised  a  mechanism  which 
I  on  to  the  circuits,  manipulated  by  the 
Ifier  at  the  central  keyboard,  the  electrical 
t  waves  that,  received  by  the  telephone 
kgm  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ttions,  produce  musical  sounds  of  unpre- 
ed  clearness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  In 
tnre,  Paderewskis  will  not  earn  their  liv- 

occasional  appearances  in  isolated  halls. 

central -station  operaiors,  probably  in  ob-  ^^  thaddedb  cahu-l, 

'  and  seclusion,  but  charming  a  whole  city- 
:lie  same  instant.     Edison  once  said  to  the 

that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  time 
jverytliing  would  be  done  automatically. 
?tricity,  and  when  "  eight  hours  "  would 
the  depth  of  slavery.  Then  the  world 
be  run  from  one  koylioard  ;  but  while  all 

loafed  and  invited  tlieir  souls  he  wanted 
■le  man  at  the  switcli.  In  this  wise,  when 
>r  Rubinstein  is  at  the  telharmonium.  what 
■come  of  the  second-rates  ? 


{The  Inventor  w 


PLAVl.NG    UPON    THE   Cl'BHENT. 

Cabill  telharmonium  may  be  compared 
pipe  organ.  The  jierformer  at  its  key- 
instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes, 
ipon  the  electric  current  that  is  being  gcn- 
in  a  large  number  of  small  dynamo-elec- 
-chines  of  the  "  alternating- current  "  type, 
little  '-inductor"  alternators  are  of  quite 
construction,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in 
did  not  find  out  at  once  all  lie  wanted  to 
ibout  them.  That  took  a  good  ten  years, 
a  alternator  the  current  surges  to  and  fm 
fferent  frequency  or  rate  of  speed, — thou- 
and  thousands  of  times  a  minute  ;  and 
irrent  as  it  reaches  the  telephone  at  the 
r  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 
,  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  char- 


acteristic of  that  current  whenever  it  is  gen- 
erated at  just  that  "  frequency  "  or  rate  of  vibra- 
tion in  the  circuit.  The  rest  is  relatively  easy. 
The  revolving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are 
mounted  upon  shafts,  which  are  geared  together. 
Each  revolving  part,  or  "  rotor,"  having  its  own 
number  of  poles,  or  teeth,  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  force,  and  each  liavin^  its  own  angular  velo- 
city, the  arrangement  gives  us  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  initial  condition  of  musical  electrical 
waves,   the    notes    through    a   compass   of    five 


When  an  organ  is  played,  a  boy,  or  now  quite 
often  an  electric  motor,  pumps  the  bellows. 
When  the  telharmonium  is  played,  a  motor  simi- 
larly sets  it  going,  so  that  all  the  little  interlocked 
rotors  are  revolved  at  once  and  offer  their  plas- 
tic currents  to  the  facile  touch  of  the  performer 
to  whose  keyboard  the  wires  from  the  alternators 
lead.  This  keyboard  is  shown  in  one  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  has  two  banks  of  keys  to  accommo- 
date all  the  notes  thus  made  available.  If  one 
key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  on  a  ground 
tone  and  one  or  more  allied  circuits  that  will 
frive  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  that  tone. 
Hut  the  currents,  before  they  go  to  the  exterior 
circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  telephone,  are 
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every  wave  of  personal  emo- 
tion and  every  nuance  ot 
touch.  It  is,  indeed,  this  ini- 
mediatenese  of  control  and 
tUe  singular  purity  of  tone 
that  appeal  to  the  watcblul 
listener.  A  musician  vill 
readily  understand  how  the 
timbre  is  also  secured  from 
such  resources,  for  with  cur- 
rent combinations  yielding 
the  needed  harmonics,  string, 
brass,  and  wood  efEects,  etc.. 
can  be  obtained  simply  bv 
mixing  the  harmonics. — tbali 
is,  the  currents, — in  the  re- 
quired proportions. 

THE    EQUIPMENT    SESCRIBID. 

The  first  plant  in  tlie  worl^i 
of  this  kind  is  at  Holyok^-- 

Mass.,  in  the  laboratory  (^^ 
Dr.  Cahill,  and  the  seconc^ 
is  being  built  for  regula  - 
work  over  telephone  circuits 
in  New  York  City,  wher^" 
anybody  can  tap  on,  Th^ 
initial  or  experimental  outfit.^ 
weighing  about  200  tonsanC^ 
poBting  a  thousand  dollars  ^ 
ton,  embodies  145  of  the  in^ 

THE  gOUKCE  (IF   FUWEK   OH  HUHICAI.   WAVIX  THAT   AlIK  TITK   BAAIK  «V  Ttl.K AllMOSV.  dUCtOr      altematOrS,      eacliCr 

(ThlH  bank  nf  sltermitoni  i^an  Buppl>-  musir  lo  over  .MXNJ  »talli>nii.i  niounti-d  on  an  1 1  -inch  shaft  £ 

and  the  heavy  steel   girder^ 
not  left  in  their  primitive  simple  form.     ( in  the  bed-plato  of  thi'  machine  is  over  60  feet  long.   The^ 
contrary,  tliey  are  passi^d,  as  they  might  bo  in  alternators  are  grouped  in  8  sections,  and  the^ 
ordinary  lighting  und   power  service,   through  switchboards  are  in  10  sections,  including  nearly" 
transformers,  where  they  are  blended  ;  and  in  '2,000  switches  ;   and  the  controlling  keyboard  - 
these  "tone  mixers  "  tlio  simple  sinusoidal  wave  operates  electro -magnetic  ally.     Then  there  are-" 
of  the  alternator  current  becomes  too  complex  the    inductorium    "tone    mixers,"     Altogether. 
to  know  itself.     In  this  manner  highly  composite  quite  a  duinty  little  pile  of  steel,  copper  wire, 
vibrations  are  built  up  which  fall  upon  the  ear  ami   other  metal   out  of  which  to  extract  soft 
as  musical  clnirds  of  great  beauty  and  jmrity  of  music  !     But  it  docs  not  follow  that  later  equip- 
toiie.     Tliis  process  of  interweaving  of  cunents  merits  will  necessarily  be  so  ponderous.     More- 
can  lie  pushed  very  far.  and  the  complex  vibra-  over,  the  current-consumption  in  each  telephone 
tiims  from  differi-nt  keyboards  can  he  combined  receiv(!r  of  the  megaphone  style  ie  infinitesimal, 
into  others  even    more  subtly  superposed   and  A   single  incandescent  lamp  takes  twenty  times 
wedded,  so  aw  to  proiiuce  in  the  telephone  re-  as  mui-h  ;  so  that  a  very  few  horse  power  go  a 
ceiver  the  effect  of  several  voices  or  instruments,  long  way  in  the  new  art  of  telharmony. 
■\Vithin  the  range  of  such  an  ef|uipnieiit  appear  Huch  music   can  obviously  be   laid   on   any- 
possible  some  sounds  never  before  heard  on  land  where, — in   huiiiea,   hospitals,    factories,    restau- 
or  sea.  rants.  thejiti'Vp,  hotels,  wherever  an  orchestra  or 
The  performer  at  this  keylKiard  has  a  receiver  '  a  single  nnisitiari  has  served  before,  or  wherever 
close  at  his  side,  so  that  he  can  tell  exactly  how  there  is  a  craving  fnr  music.     The  dream  of 
he  is  playing  to  his  unseen  andience  ;  and  it  is  Bellamy  in  ■■  Looking  Backward  "  is  thus  real- 
extraordinary  to  note  how  easily  and  perfectly  ized.  and  beautiful   music   is  dispensed,  every- 
the  electric  currents  are  manipulated    so    that  where    for    any  one   who    cares   to    throw    the 
with  their  own   instantaneity   tliey   respond    to  switch.     The  iimsic  from  these  electric  pipes  of 
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receive  tbe  neceesary  fiaancial  support,  and  after 
two  years  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  disappointments  in  Miss  An- 
thony's iife  was  BO  keen  aa  this,  and  the  saddest 
chapter  in  her  biograpliy  is  tlie  one  describing 
tiiis  period. 

THE   LONG   CAMPAIGN   FOR    WOMAN   SUrFRAGE. 

Id  1869,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
otliere  formed,  in  New  York  City,  the  National 
Woman  Suflrage  AssooiatioQ,  the  fii-at  national 
organization  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
alvaysheld  official  position,  and  was  president 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  retirement,  in  1892,  until 
sixe  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
rnissed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 
v-entions,  and  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
"VS.''eBl.  Committees  of  every  Congress  from 
1S69  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
P^arpose  of  obtaining  action  which  would  lead  to 
tl»e  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  1872,  acting  under  legal  advice,  Misa  An- 
timony voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
-^^  mendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
***~ied  ;  the  judge,  Associate  Justice  "Ward  Hunt, 
^^^llie  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
^Vlow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
*~*t  (100.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
^~*  mirages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
*-^iony  appealed  to  Congress  to  redress  this  wrong 
^i  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
^liry  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction  I 

MISS   ANTHONY   AS    A   SPEAKER    ANn    WRITER. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Jliss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inspiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
manuscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
raising  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Misa  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
as  has  been  stated,  on  March  1.  1849,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
spoke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  other  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost  exactly  fifty-seven  years  she  made 
thoosands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
■lAvery,  woman  suffrage,  social  purity.     She  had 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  fieard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,_in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestness. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  lett«rB  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes — "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage" — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  educational,  legal,  civil,  and  pilitical 
rights.  The  future  student  of  this  important 
question  can  gelt'his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
tliat  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN    OPTIMISTIC   OLD   AGE. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days,  Misa  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899.  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator ot  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  tliat  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realiKation  of  her  three-score  years  ot 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  her 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith. 
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ber  of  other  enlightened  statesmen,  while  the 
provincial  governments  are  heaiieJ  liy  Viceroys 
Yuan  Shih  Kai,  Chang  Tse  Tung,  Tuan  Fang, 
and  other  far-sighted  viceroys  and  governors. 
Almost  all  these  men  powerful  at  present  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Boxer  movement  in 
1900.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  men  who 
disobeyed  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  Empress- 
Dowager  and  forcibly  maintained  the  peace  in 
southern  China  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
while  others  were  well-known  pi-otectors  of  mis- 
sionaries, Viceroy  Chang  being  one  of  the  former 
and  Viceroy  Tuan  (one  of  the  high  commission- 
ers who  have  recently  visited  this  country)  one 
of  the  latter.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as'  the 
newspaper  reports  declared,  that  these  men,  who 
really  control  the  policies  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire to-day,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  imitate 
what  the  ignorant  Boxers  did. 

In  reality,  the  future  trouble  in  China,  if  there 
is  to  be  any,  will  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect ;  that  is,  a  dynastic  contention  rather 
than  an  uprising  against  foreigners.  This  an- 
swers the  question  why  the  Peking  government 
has  placed  an  order  for  arms  from  Germany. 
The  government  is  trying  hard  to  make  its  im- 
perial army  as  eSective  as  possihle,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  suppress  any  revolt  or  riot  that  might 
occur  in  any  part  of  tlio  empire.  It  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  maintaining  a  jiermanent  peace  in  the 
country,  and  not  ■■  for  war  against  ail  the  West- 
ern powers."  On  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the 
peace  means  to  promote  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect missionaries  and  all  foreign  residcMits. 

The  recent  Shanghai  riot  has  been  taken  as  a 
symptom  of  Chinese  national  feeling  against  for- 
eigners. This  is  a  mistake.  To  make  any  in- 
ference trustworthy,  we  must  first  understand 
the  facts  upon  which  the  inference  is  based.  The 
facts  of  the  Shanghai  riot  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  According  to  the  Regulations  for 
Foreign  Settlements  issued  by  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment several  years  ago,  any  (.'liineso  woman 
arrested  iu  a  foreign  settlement  must  be  kept  in 
a  Chinese  prison.  A  Cantonese  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  government  officer,  was  arrested  and  tried 
in  the  Mixed  Court.  Before  the  case  could  be 
finally  decided,  the  Chinese  magistrate  ordered, 
as  nsuiil,  the  prisoner  to  be  kept  in  the  prison  of 
the  court-house.  The  British  appraiser,  who 
sits  on  the  bench  with  the  Chinese  magistrate, 
but  who  has,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  no  judicial  power  over 
cases  involving  Chinese  only,  opposed  the  order, 
and,  without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  magis- 
trate, gave  a  contrary  order  to  carry  the  Chinese 
woman  to  the  British  police  prisqji.  The  British 
appraiser's  order  was  forcibly  carried  out.     The 


next  day,  while  the  Chinese  authorities  w< 
ing  to  secure  redress  diplomatically,  the  i 
curred  ;  butlhemob  was  composed  of  only 
berof  laborers  and  rascals,  the  Chinese  gen 
the  mercantile  class  of  Shanghai  having  n 
to  do  with  this  outrage.  From  these  facti 
points  should  be  observed  :  first,  the  ac 
the  Chinese  magistrate  was  perfectly  la« 
cordingtothelongobserved  regulations  ;  i 
the  British  appraiser  had  no  right  to  in 
with  the  Chinese  judicial  order  in  the  me 
Chinese  persons  within  the  Chinese  ter 
third,  the  riot  was  simply  a  mob  gat 
which  took  this  occasion  as  a  chance  for  rt 
and  was  clearly  not  the  action  of  the  majc 
Chinese  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  althoug 
general  feeling  was  strongly  against  tin 
ference  of  the  British  appraiser.  It  i; 
that  the  riot  itself  was  merely  a  local  inci 
As  to  the  boycott  against  American 
there  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  n 
feeling  in  the  movement.  No  doubt  the  1 
was  solely  due  to  the  stringency  of  the  ex. 
taw  ;  but  the  paramount  object  of  the  mc 
is  to  raise  the  Chinese  people  to  an  equs 
ing  with  any  other  people  in  relation  w 
United  States,  and  not  for  securing  the 
economic  advantage  of  exporting  labo 
America.  It  is  for  national  right  and  < 
rather  than  for  anything  else.  There  an 
ever,  more  important  points  regarding  th 
tion  that  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  th 
first,  the  boycott  has  never  been  authori; 
the  government :  second,  the  boycott  has 
been  carried  out  with  any  forcible  or 
means.  The  government  has  done  noth 
ward  promoting  the  boycott.  On  the  co. 
tlie  Peking  authorities  have  tried  hai-d  to 
the  nierchants  to  modify  their  disposition 
no  government  in  the  world,  however  ab» 
may  be,  lias  power  to  compel  its  subjects 
goods  from  a  certain  coimtry  unless  th 
willing  to  do  so.  Xo  doubt  this  disagi 
movement  has  been  started  by  those  w 
personally  suffered  maltreatment  under  t 
elusion  law,  or,  rather,  under  the  regu 
of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Service  OfBc* 
there  has  been  no  least  sign  of  violence  o 
as  the  boycott  lias  spread  through  severa 
inces.  It  is  purely  a  voluntary  action  o 
viduals.  So  long  aa  there  is  no  disturba 
peace,  ■■boycott"  is  considered  a  legi 
movement  by  any  civilized  country  of  the 
It  is  a  commercial  design,  and  not  a  \ 
sciiome.  It  is  an  individual  action,  and 
national  policy.  There  is,  therefore,  m 
ground  upon  which  the  recent  alarming 
could  bo  sapposed  to  have  been  based. 


SINGLE  TARIFF   OR    DUAL  TARIFF-WHICH? 

BY  THE  HON.   JAMES  T.    McCLEARV. 

(Representative  of  the  Second  Minaesotn  District  Id  Congress;  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.) 


LAST  October,  a  meeting  of  prominent  Ger- 
man exporters  was  lield  in  Berlin  to  dis- 
cuss American  tariff  conditions.     It  was  a  secret 

lished.  But  the  speech  of  the  chairman  was 
issued  for  confidential  circulation,  and  copies 
of  it  have  found  their  way  to  this  country. 
The  speech  may  later  be  published  in  full. 
It  would  make  interesting  reading  for  our 
people.  Only  one  sentence  of  the  speech  will 
be  quoted  here.  After  referring  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  its  enormous  value  and  the  great 
care  with  which  it  is  guarded  by  our  laws,  the 
cliairman  made  this  very  significant  and  sug- 
i-'C'stive  statement:  "But  with  a,  government 
ifiat  can  be  changed  every  four  years,  it  ia 
cqiially  an  easy  matter  to  change  the  tariff  laws 
and  customs  regulations."  Change'  them  how  ? 
Through  what  agency?  The  chairman's  state- 
ment gives  special  significance  to  the  announce- 
ment in  the  press  reports  from  Berlin  that  the 
'^ierman  Government  extends  to  the  United 
States  its  lowest  tariff  rates  under  its  new  law 
!or  only  a  limited  time — namely,  until  June  30, 
H»07^imply  long  enough  "to  afford  time  to 
conclude  more  permanent  arrangements." 

^Vhy  cannot  the  "more  pennanent  arrange- 
meuts"' be  concluded  sooner,  if  at  all  ?  Why  wait 
intil  the  middle  of  next  year  ?  What  "  change  " 
related  to  this  matter  can  possibly  take  place  in 
llie  meantime  ?  It  is  obvious  that  into  the  Con- 
lireesional  campaign  this  fall  will  be  projected 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  especially  that  phase 
oi  it  involving  the  relative  merits  of  single  and 
•hil  larifis.  To  decide  wisely  in  this  "govern- 
ment of  the  people"  it  is  vitally  important  that 
^^fry  American  citizen  seek  the  fullest  possible 
'"formation.  During  the  coming  months  much 
■^ill  I)e  heard  about  "maximum  and  minimum 
Wra,"  ''autonomous  and  conventional  tariffs." 
sill  such  things.  To  contribute  something  to- 
^»r(l  a  righteous  conclusion  on  a  momentous 
'I'Jestion  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 


^°  SUCH    THING   AS    INTEBNATIONAL  SREE    TRADE. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  among 
natioQs, — that  is,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  admits  free  of  duty  all  articles  of  foreign 
pfoduction.  Almost  every  nation,  however,  ad- 
""ts  certain  classes  of  foreign  articles  duty-free. 


the  enumeration  of  such  articles  in  the  tariff  law 
constituting  its  "free  list."  -For  instance,  in 
the  calendar  year  1905  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  absolutely  free  of  duty 
foreign  goods  to  the  value  of  $530,464,135. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  country  charges 
duties  on  certain  classes  of  imported  articles. 
Thus,  in  its  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1904, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  raised  from  duties  on  imports  the 
enormous  sum  of  £33,921,323  steriing,  or  about 
^169,000,000.  Having  a  population  of  about 
forty  millions,  her  customs  collections  amounted 
to  about  $4.25  per  capita. 

During  our  corresponding  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1904,  the  United  States  collected  ftom 
duties  on  imports  J2(jl.274.565.  Our  popula- 
tion then  being  over  eighty  millions,  we  raised 
from  tariff  duties  only  about  $3.25  per  capita,  or 
a  dollar  less  per  capita  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

From  this  will  appear  the  absurdity  of  saying 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  free  trade,  or  even 
low  rates  of  duty  compared  with  ours. 

PROTECTIVE  AND  KON- PROTECTIVE  TARIFFS. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  then,  duties  on  imports  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  national  revenue.  The  difference 
in  the  tariff  policies  of  the  two  countries  is 
really  found  in  the  articles  each  puts  on  its 
"dutiable"  list  and  on  its  "free"  list.  In  this 
country,  we  lay  the  duties  on  articles  such  as 
we  ourselves  do  or  can  produce  economically  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  our  own  market, 
— that  is,  on  such  articles  as  compete  in  our 
market  with  our  own  products.  Non-competing 
articles  wo  admit  free  of  duty.  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  policy  is  exactly  the  reverse  of 
ours.  There,  duties  are  laid  on  non-competing 
articles,  and  nearly  all  competing  articles  are 
admitted  duty-tree.  Thus,  tea,  which  is  not 
produced  in  either  country,  is  on  our  free  list 
and  on  Great  Britain's  dutiable  list  ;  while  steel, 
which  is  produced  in  both  countries,  is  on  our 
dutiable  list  and  .on  her  free  list.  In  other 
words,  each  of  these  countries  admits  free  the 
articles  that  the  other  makes  dutiable. 

Countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  lay 
their  duties  on  competing  articles  are  i  d 
to  have  a  "  protective "  tariff  ;  while  counti 
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which,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  lay  their  duties 
on  n  on -competing  articles  are  said  to  have  a 
tariff  -for  revenue  only." 

Almost  every  nation  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  may  lay  duties  on  exports  also. 
But  export  duties  are  forbidden  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 

In  this  paper,  only  methods  of  laying  duties 
on  imports  will  be  discussed.  Although  each 
country  has  certain  minor  peculiarities  in  its 
mode  of  levying  such  duties,  all  the  systems  fall 
broadly  into  three  classes  or  groups. 


THE    AMEKICAN.    ( 


E-TARIPF,"    BTSTEM. 


The  system  that  may  properly  be  considered 
first,  because  it  is  in  use  in  the  largest  number 
of  countries,  may  be  called  the  American,  or 
'■  single-tariff,"  system.  Under  this  syatem,  each 
article  on  the  dutiable  list  bears  only  one  rate 
of  duty, — that  is,  the  duty  on  any  article  is  the 
same  no  matter  what  country  it  comea  from. 

Throughout  our  entire  national  history,  what- 
ever party  may  have  from  time  to  time  made  the 
tariff  law,  the  single-tariff  system  has.  in  the 
main  and  with  only  minor  exceptions,  been  the 
one  followed  in  the  United  States.  In  the  main, 
this  system  has  also  been  the  one  obtaining  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Turkey,  in  Europe,  and 
in  moat  of  the  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
Europe  except  Japan  and  Brazil. 

In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Japan 
and  Brazil,  the  so-called  "dual-tariff"  system  is 
in  vogue.  Of  these  dual  tariffs  there  are  two 
general  types,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the 
French  type  and  the  other  the  German  type. 

THE    FRENCH    TYPE   OF   DUAL   TARIFF. 

Under  the  French  type  of  dual  tariff— which 
should,  perhaps,  be  called  the  Spanish  type,  as  it 
was  first  used  in  Spain — the  tariff  law  itself 
definitely  prescribes  two  sots  of  duties, — two 
rates  on  eacii  article  on  the  dutiable  list,  except 
as  to  a  few  articles  on  which  there  iriay  for  special 
reasons  be  only  one  rate.  The  higher  rates  are 
called  the  '■  maximum,"  and  the  lower  the  "  mini- 
mum." The  important  thing  to  observe  is  tbat 
both  the  maxifimm  and  the  minimum  rates  are 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  country  using  this  system.  Then,  through 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  coun- 
tries granting  concessions  in  their  tariff  rates  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  country  having  this  French, 
type,  or  which  have  a  "most  favored  nation" 
treaty  with  it,  arc  granted  its  minimum  rates. 
All  other  countries  are  required  to  pay  its  maxi- 
mum rates,  except  that  concessions  may  be  grant- 
ed as  to  part  of  the  imports  from  any  country. 


The  French  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vogue  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Greece,  and  in 
Brazil.  Until  less  than  fifty  y^ears  ago,  France 
used  the  single-tariff  system.  But  in  1860Francf 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom 
under  which  each  country  granted  tlieotlier  re 
duced  rates  on  certain  articles.  Thus  began  in 
France  what  grew  to  be  a  system  of  dual  tariff 
somewhat  like  the  German  type,  to  be  descrilitJ 
shortly.  In  iaa2,  however,  France  abandoneil 
that  system  and  adopted  tlie  Spanish  method, 
which  she  has  since  maintained. 

THE    OEHMAN   TYPE   OF    DUAL    TARIFF. 

Under  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff  tbere 
is  only  one  set  of  tariff  duties  prescribed  in  tbe 
tariff  law  as  enacted  by  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  country, — one  rate  on  each  article.  This 
entire  set  of  schedules  is  therefore  called  the 
■■autonomous"  tariff,  meaning  significantly  the 
tariff  made  by  the  independent  action  of  the  ni- 
tion's  legislative  authority,  free  from  dictation 
or  inteivention  by  any  other  country.  ThiaU" 
prescriijes,  however,  rates  of  duty  which  in  the 
main  are  higher  than  are  needed,  or  even  desiicd 
in  some  cases,  by  the  country  enacting  it  The 
rates  are  thus  purposely  placed  high,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  reduced,  by  "  conceseioae," 
through  treaties  with  otiicr  countries.  The  set 
of  duties  thus  arranged  by  treaty  or  convention 
constitutes  what  is  aptly  and  significantly  called 
the  "conventional"  tariff. 

As  a  rule,  the  conventional  tariff  covers  only 
a  part  of  the  items  in  the  general,  or  antonomons, 
tariff.  Thus,  in  the  new  German  tariff  law,  which 
became  operative  March  1,  there  are  946  sec- 
tions, but  to  only  243  of  these  do  the  conven- 
tional rates  apply. 

Under  this  system,  the  autonomous  tarifi  >< 
avowedly  enacted  largely  as  a  basis  for  "  dicker- 
ing "  with  other  countries  as  to  mutual  tariff 
rates,  in  most  countries  having  this  syBtemi 
the  conventional  rates  must  be  ratified  by  the 
legislative  branch  before  becoming  operative. 

The  German  type  of  dual  tariff  is  in  vogue  in 
Germany,  Russia.  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland.  Roumania,  and  Servia,  and 
in  Japan. 


It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  in  each  of 
these  systems  alight  modifications  are  sometimet 
made  for  special  reasons.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
countries  keeps  its  chosen  type  absolutely  un- 
broken. Thus,'  in  the  new  German  tariff  law 
there  is  a  minimum  fixed  in  the  law  itself  (ftftei 
the  French  type)  on  rye,  wheat  and  apelt,  malt- 
ing barley,  and  oats,  below  which  minimum — BJkd 
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high  one — the  duties  cannot  be  reduced 
1  treaty.  And  France  lias  occasionally, 
stress  of  tariff  wars,  reduced  by  treaty 
he  German  type)  certain  rates  below  those 
1  the. law  as  tlie  minimum, 
ance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  sbow  tliat 

these  systems  bas.  in  the  main,  its  own 

of  the  continent.     Thus,  the  single-tariff 

is  in  use  in  northwestern  Europe — in 
lited  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
ind  Holland — with  Turkey  added.     The 

type  of  dual  tariff  is  used  in  southwest- 
rope — in  France,  Sjtain,  and  Portugal — 
reece  added.  And  the  German  type  of 
riS  is  in  use  in  central  Europe,  with  the 
I0U8  countries  in  the  southern  and  eastern 

the  continent  added, 
pay  bas  been  placed  among  the  nations 

the  single-tariff  system.  And  this  is  cor- 
fact.  though  not  in  form.  Norway's  idea 
ue,  and  is  well  worthy  of  special  consider- 

Norway's  law  carries  two  rates  of  duty, 
he  French  system.  But,  unlike  France, 
f  gives  to  every  country  her  best  rates  of 
nless  sbe  is  discriminated  against.  She 
Q  reserve  the  higher  rates  of  duty,  to  ap- 
the  goods  of  any  country  that  may  dis- 
ite  against  the  goods  of  Norway. 


single  tariff  system  is  built  on  the  prin- 
'.  ■'  equal  opportunity  for  all,  special  privi- 
a  none."  Under  this  system,  the  goods 
imallest  country  are  admitted  on  exactly 
le  terms  as  the  goods  of  the  largest  coun- 
ill  countries  are  treated  alike.  There  is 
itry  ao  weak  that  it  need  fear  being  dis- 
ited  against  ;  there  is  no  country  ao 
ul  that  it  can  compel  discrimination  in 
ir.  Under  the  single-tariff  system,  every 
/  gets  '-a  square  <ieal." 
auntry  having  the  single-tariff  system 
reely  and  voluntarily  to  every  country 
sst  terms  "  that  it  gives  to  any  country, 

has  a  right  to  demand  in  return  from 
■ountry  the  best  terms  that  are  given  to 
-intry.  And,  in  support  of  that  reaaon- 
mand  .for  the  impartial  treatment  which 
y  gives,  it  may  consistently  and  properly 
nd  hold  in  reserve  a  set  of  higher  duties, 
i  Norway,  to  apply  to  the  goods  of  any 
f  which  discriminates  against  its  goods. 

types  of  dual  tariff  are  built  on  the  prin- 
f  "giving  to  him  that  bath  and  taking 
im  that  bath  not."  Under  tlie  dual-tariff 
,  the  powerful  are  given  what  they  want, 
be  weak  must  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
;.     The  dual  tariff  is  baaed  on  power,  not 


on  justice  ;  on  favor,  not  on  equity.  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  "the  square  deal."  It  is  but 
the  application  among  nations  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple tliat  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  are 
fighting  in  the  form  of  dual  railway  rales  and 
the  discriminations  shown  therein. 

DUAL-TABIFF    SYSTEMS    PROVOKE    WAR. 

In  a  public  address  at  Pittsburg,  recently,  a 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Boston  advocated 
what  he  chose  to  call  "reciprocity."  In  neither 
form  nor  spirit  was  it  the  reciprocity  advocated 
by  Blaine  and  practised  by  McKinley.  What 
he  advocated  as  "reciprocity"  was  simply  and 
only  the  German  type  of  dual  tariff.  He  urged 
his  views  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  ad- 
vocated would  cultivate  international  peace  and 
good-will,  something  that  everybody  desires. 

The  plea  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  probably  the 
most  seductive  argument  in  favor  of  so-called 
"reciprocity."  The  very  word  "reciprocity" 
haa  an  attractive  and  perauasive  sound.  It  sug- 
gests friendliness,  mutual  consideration,  neigh- 
borly kindness.  Even  the  dual  tariff,  if  ad- 
vocated as  "reciprocity,"  may  be  made  to  seem 
attractive.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  the  only  real  tariff  wars  that  have 
ever  taken  place  have  been  between  countries 
having  dual  tariffs.  Among  recent  examples 
may  be  cited  the  tariff  wars  between  Germany 
and  Ruaaia,  1893-94,  between  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, 1892-95,  and  the  eleven-year  conflict 
between  France  and  Italy  from  1888  till  1899. 

The  reason  for  such  wars  is  not  hard  to  find. 
A  nation  having  the  dual-tariff  system  stands 
before  other  nations  with  a  whip  in  one  hand, 
as  it  were,  and  a  wisp  of  hay  in  the  other  The 
country  of  tbe  dual  tariff  virtually  says  to  other 
countries  :  "  Give  me  what  I  want  and  I'll  give 
you  something  good — -that  I  don't  want.  Deny 
me  what  I  want  and  I'll  strike  you."  The  coun- 
try of  the  dual  tariff  neither  needs  nor  desires  its 
higher  rates  of  duty  ;  they  are  enacted  simply 
as  a  club  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  other 
countries.  The  very  attitude  of  such  a  country 
is  a  challenge  to  conflict.  No  wonder  that  every 
real  tariff, war  in  history  bas  been  between  coun- 
tries having  dual  tariffs. 

Conversely,  there  has  never  been  a  tariff  war 
between  two  countries  having  the  single-tariff 
system.  Under  that  system  there  is  neither 
necessity  nor  opportunity  for  such  a  war. 

Whether  among  persona  or  among  nations, 
there  is  nothing  so  provocative  of  anger  and  re- 
sentment as  "showing  favors"  to  some  that  are 
not  accorded  to  others.  On  the  other  band, 
there  is  nothing  so  promotive  of  peace  and  good- 
will as  evenhanded  justice  to  all. 
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ber  of  otlier  enligliteneii  statesmen,  while  tlie 
provincial  goverunieuta  are  lieaileil  liy  Viceroys 
YiiaD  Sliili  Kai.  Cliang  Tso  Tung.  Tii&n  Fang, 
aocl  other  far-sighted  viceroys  and  governors. 
Almost  all  these  men  powerful  at  present  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Boxer  tnoveiiient  in 
IflUO,  Some  of  these  were  the  very  men  who 
disobeyed  the  hostile  decrees  uf  the  Knipress- 
Dowagcr  and  forcibly  maintained  the  peace  in 
southern  t'bina  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives, 
while  others  were  well-known  protector  of  mis- 
sionaries, \'icei-oy  L'baug  being  one  of  the  former 
and  Viceroy  Tuan  (one  of  the  higli  commission- 
ers who  have  recently  visited  tins  country)  one 
of  tbe  latter.  It  is  absnrd  to  suppose,  as'  the 
newspaper  reports  declared,  that  these  men,  who 
really  control  the  pulicios  of  tbe  Celestial  Em- 
pire to-day,  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  imitate 
what  the  ignorant  Boxers  did. 

In  reality,  the  future  trouble  in  China,  if  there 
is  to  be  any,  will  assume  an  entirely  different 
aspect ;  that  is,  a  dynastic  contention  rather 
than  an  uprising  against  foreigners.  This  an- 
swers the  question  why  the  Peking  government 
1ms  ])!aeed  an  order  for  arms  from  Germany. 
The  government  is  trying  liard  to  make  its  im- 
perial army  as  effective  as  possible,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  suppress  any  revolt  or  riot  that  might 
occur  iu  any  part  of  tln!  empire.  It  is  a  prepa- 
ration for  maintaining  a  permanent  iwace  in  the 
country,  and  not  ■■  for  war  against  all  the  West- 
ern powei-s."  (.)n  the  contrary,  to  maintain  the 
peace  mciins  to  promote  commerce  and  to  pro- 
tect missionaric-s  and  all  foreign  residi-nts. 

The  n;cent  Sbanghai  riot  has  been  lukeu  aa  a 
symptom  of  (.'hinese  national  feeling  against  for- 
eigners. This  is  a  mistake.  To  make  any  in- 
ference trustworthy,  wo  must  first  understand 
the  facts  upon  which  the  inference  ishased.  The 
facts  of  the  .Shanghai  riot  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  folliiws  :  According  to  tho  Regulations  for 
Foit^ign  Settlements  issued  by  the  Peking  gov- 
ernment wevcral  yi'ars  ago.  any  Cliinesr  woman 
arrested  in  a  foreign  settlement  must  be  kept  in 
a  Chinese  prison.  A  Cantonese  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  government  oilieer.  was  arrested  and  tried 
in  the  .\li.\ed  Court.  lielore  the  ease  could  be 
finally  decided,  the  Chini'se  magistrate  ordered, 
as  us'uiil.  the  prisoner  to  be  ke]il  in  the  prison  of 
the  ci.url-house.  The  ltritl:=h  appraiser,  who 
sits  on  the  bench  with  tho  f  hiiie.se  magistrate, 
but  who  lias,  according  to  the  treaty  between 
(ireat  liritain  and  China,  no  judicial  power  over 
cases  involving  Chinese  only,  opposed  the  order, 
and.  without  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  magis- 
trat<^  gave  a  contrarv  order  to  carry  the  Chinese 
woman  to  tlie  British  i>olice  pris.tfi.  The  British 
appraiser's  order  was  forcibly  carried  out.     The 


nextday,  while  the  Chinese  authorities  were  try* 
ing  to  secure  redress  diplomatically,  the  riot  oc- 
curred ;  butthemob  wascomposedof  onlyanuni- 
berof  laborers  and  rascals,  the  Chinese  gentry  and 
the  mercantile  class  of  Shanghai  having  nothing 
todo  witli  this  outrage.  From  these  facts,  three 
points  should  be  observed  :  first,  the  action  of 
the  Chinese  magistrate  was  perfectly  lawful  ac- 
cordingtotiiclong-ubserved  regulations  :  second, 
the  liritish  appraiser  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  Chinese  judicial  order  in  the  matter  of 
Chinese  persons  within  the  Chinese  territory  ; 
third,  the  riot  was  simply  a  mob  gatliering, 
which  took  this  occasion  as  a  chance  for  robbery, 
and  was  clearly  not  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
Chinese  inhabitants  of  Shanghai,  although  their 
general  feeling  was  strongly  against  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  British  appraiser.  It  is  clear 
that  the  riot  itself  was  mei-ely  a  local  incident. 

As  to  the  boycott  against  American  goods, 
there  is.  however,  a  certain  amount  of  national 
feeling  in  the  movement.  No  doubt  the  boycott 
was  solely  dne  to  the  stringency  of  the  exclusion 
law  ;  but  the  paramount  object  of  the  movement 
is  to  raise  the  Chinese  people  to  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  any  other  people  in  relation  with  the 
United  States,  and  not  for  securing  the  actual 
economic  advantage  of  exporting  laborers  to 
America.  It  is  for  national  right  and  dignity 
rather  than  for  anything  else.  There  are,  how- 
ever, more  important  points  regarding  this  ques- 
tion that  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  that  is — 
first,  the  boycott  has  never  been  authoiized  by 
the  government ;  second,  the  boycott  has  never 
Ijeen  carrii'd  out  with  any  forcible  or  violent 
means.  The  government  has  done  nothing  to- 
ward proniiiting  the  boycott.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Peking  autlioritieshave  tried  hard  to  advise 
the  merchants  to  modify  their  disposition.  But 
no  government  in  the  world,  however  absolute  it 
may  be,  has  power  to  compel  its  subjects  to  buy 
goods  frum  a  certain  country  unless  they  are 
willing  tu  do  so.  No  doubt  this  disagreeable 
movement  has  In^en  started  by  those  who  had 
personally  suffered  maltreatment  under  the  ex- 
clusion law.  or.  rather,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Service  Office.  But 
there  has  lieen  no  least  sign  of  violence  or  force 
as  the  lioyeott  has  spread  through  several  prov- 
inces. It  is  purely  a  voluntary  action  of  indi- 
viduals. So  long  as  there  is  no  disturbance  of 
peace,  ■■  boycott '"  is  considered  a  legitimate 
moveiiiem  by  any  civilized  country  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  eoiiimercial  design,  and  not  a  warlike 
scheme.  It  is  an  individual  action,  and  not  a 
national  policy.  There  is,  therefore,  no  good 
ground  upon  which  the  recent  alamiiDg  news 
could  be  supgiostH]  to  have  been  based. 
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ad  railroads  extended  brancbos  to  trans- 
the  harvests  to  market.*  Rt;ceDt  floods 
brought  about  marked  clianges  in  the  delta, 
.ngee  which  gravely  concern  the  future  we!- 
jf  some  10,000  people  who    have  located 

homes  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  arti- 
»alerway  conBtructed  to  supply  the  irrigable 

has  now  become  the  inaiii  cliaiinel  of  the 
n,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
)niia,  the  whole  volume  of  the  Colorado  is 
lieciiarging  into  the  Salton  Sink,  the  lowest 
m  of  whicli  is  :HI0  feet  Lelow  sea  level  and 
eet  lower  than  the  river  chiinnel.  A  great 
i  sea,  covering  400  sijunt'c  miles,  has  been 
)d,  which  is  growing  linger  daily.  Tlie 
aij  has  been  forced  to  sefk  higher  ground. 
i  roadbed  being  submergeil  under  several 
>f  water.     Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put, 

to  tarn  the  Colorado  l.>aek  into  its  old  chun- 
ind  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 

expended  by  the  railroad  company  which 
nderlaken   the    tai^k.     The    engineers   are 
lent  of  ultimate  success,  thougli  the  task  is 
hty  one. 
o  countries  are  inten'sted  iu  the  outcome,— 


tlie  United  States  bei'iuisi!  pri>perty  of  its  citi- 
zens valued  at  several  million  dollars  is  involved, 
and  Mexico  because  the  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  is  Mexican  territory,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions are  permanent  a  very  large  area  of  fer- 
tile land  will  be  rendered  valueless. 

Twelve  miles  above  Yuma  the  Reclamation 
Service  ia  constructing  the  Laguna  Dam,  which 
is  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  dam  ia  of 
the  East  India  weir  type,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  built  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
4,7K0  feet  long,  Ifl  feet  high,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  207  feet,  and  will  cost  abont  Jl, 000,000. 
Its  eontents  will  bo  :!.")6,000  cubic  yards,  and  its 
weight,  approximately,  600,000  tons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  dam,  levees  of  the  same  type 
used  on  the  Lower  Mississipiii  are  being  built 
to  provide  against  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
bottom-lands. 

The  Colorado  leveea  arc  the  first  perfect  levees 
ever  built.  At  l>ase  they  are  six  or  seven  times 
ns  wide  as  their  height. — a  necessary  requisite 
to  insure  absolute  resistance  to  the  water.  Their 
construciion  is  complicated  and  enormously  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas  pro- 
tected are  in  the  drainage  basins  of  two  streams, 
the   Gila  and   Colorado  rivers,    both  of  which 
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are  siiliject  to  sudden  and  tremendous  ftooils. 
The  main  canal  of  tho  project  will  cross  tlie 
valley  of  the  Gila  in  a  pressure  pipe,  paaaing 
under  the  river.  The  (ii!a  ia  normally  dry,  but 
wh™  in  violent  flood  frequently  changes  its 
course.  It  is  therefore  necessHry  to  confine  the 
river  between  artificial  emhunkments  ;  otherwise 
it  might  change  its  channel  and  leave  the  cross- 
ing to  one  Bide.  Tho  nature  of  the  problem  iiere 
involveil  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  since  the  initiation  of  the  work  the  Gila  has 
twice  so  changetl  its  channel  and  the  topography 
of  the  country  by  cutting  out  in  places  and  buihl- 
ing  up  in  othei-s  that  surveys  and  plans  of  struc- 
tures have  been  made  over  and  over  again.  As 
there  is  urgent  need  of  haste  in  construction, 
tho  work  will  be  dimr  hy  the  government  engi- 
neers, and  not  by  contract. 

Till?  oriuioniic  iiiiportaiice  of  the  full  develoji- 
ment  of  the  res.iurcea  of  the  vallev  of  this  Ameri- 
can Nile  grows  with  the  tivmend'ous  increase  in 
the  population  of  our  country  iiml  with  the  in- 
satiable demand  for  homes.  A  million  imt.ii- 
grants   lire   flockintj   to  ouf   sh.nes    every   year. 

In  climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  conditions, 
the  delta  of  the  (.'olorado  is  singularly  like  that 
of  the  great  valley  of  Kgypt.  Here  the  date  palm 
grows  in  alt  its  tropical  luxuriance,  and  our 
Agricultural    Department    has    importeiJ    more 


than  two  hundred  varieties  which  it  proposee  to 
transplant  on  the  rich  bottom-lands  as  soon  u 
the  irrigation  works  are  completed.  The  valley 
of  the  Xile  supports  its  tens  of  thousands,  white 
that  of  the  Colorado,  though  equally  fertile,  is 
scarcely  inhabited.  To  adjust  the  pliysical  con- 
ditions of  this  region  so  that  the  desert's  re- 
sources sjiall  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent, 
providing  homes  for  the  surplus  of  our  popula- 
tion, is  a  problem  well  worthy  the  careful  atten- 
tion which  is  being  given  to  it  by  Uncle  Ssm'i 
engineers.  I  Ine  factor  involved, — the  moit  im- 
portant of  all,  for  ui)on  its  succeasful  Bolntion 
depends  the  ultimate  rejuvenation  of  a  million 
acres  of  ilesert, — is  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  antflial  floods  which  now  menaco  tli6 
h<>in<-8  of  thousands  of  people.  Someirhere  in 
its  mountain  drainage  the  floods  of  the  Colorado 
and  its  greiit  trihutaries  must  be  stored. 

Kullyi-ealizing  the  importance  of  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  region  drained 
by  this  stream,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hu 
wisely  ordered  a  continuation  of  examinations, 
surveys,  and  studii's  preliminary  to  taking  up  the 
litiipendous  work  involved  in  the  development 
of  a  great  Colorado  Kiver  project. 

Early  reconnoissances  have  shown  that  below 
the  Grand  Canyon  no  reservoir  sites  exist,  and 
storage  therefore  must  be  in  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming. Large  storage  reservoirs  examined  at 
the    sites    kiiuwn    as    Hrown's  Park,   on    Green 
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Kiver,  and  KremmliDg,  on  Grand  River,  are.  in 
ttie  light  of  present  information,  essentiai  features 
(>i  any  comprehensive  Colorado  River  irrigation 
project  that  would  cover  all  areas  susceptible  of 
irrigation,  from  this  river,  including  lauds  lying 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  California.  The 
'Magnitude  of  a  general  irrigation  project  for 
lliis  stream  will  be  more  fully  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  reservoir  sites  are 
located  nearly  1,000  miles  away  from  the  moat 
distant  of  the  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  irri- 
gate. 

The  area  of  lands  not  now  irrigated,  but  which 
are  so  located  that  Colorado  River  water  can  be 
ttilized  thereon,  together  with  275.000  acres  of 
land,  100,000  acres  of  which  are  now  partially 
irrigated  or  under  ditch  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
has  been  preliminarily  estimated  at  1.300,000 
acres.  The  quantity  of  water  required  by  this 
area  when  the  river  is  at  its  annual  low  stage 
would  greatly  exceed  the  river's  discharge.     Stor- 


ftge  of  flood  waters  is  necessary  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Owing  to  the  present  status  of  the  reclamation 
fund,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Government  can 
take  up  the  actual  construction  of  a  general 
pi'oject  for  the  reclamation  of  the  fertile  lands 
of  the  Colorado  for  a  number  of  years. 

No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  govern- 
ment engineers  that  the  entire  project  eventu- 
ally will  be  constructed  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reclamation  Act.  The  'order  of 
the  Secretary  to  continue  the  examinations  and 
surveys  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
department.  The  important  and  valuable  data 
thus  obtained  will  be  immediately  available 
whenever  the  actual  construction  of  the  project 
is  decided  upon.  Meanwhile,  the  Government 
will  jealously  safeguard  its  rights  and  properties 
in  the  Colorado  Valley, — a  region  of  potential 
greatness,  and  destined  to  be  America's  garden- 


is  annually.    Yields  frum  ten  to  fliteen  ti 
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BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER.    . 
{Author  of  the  "Lite  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  AnthoDy.") 


IN  tbe  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  on  March 
1 3,  the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
former.    Tliere'  ppvi-r  will  be  another  ot  equal 
rank,  because  conditions  never  will  demand  one. 
When  she  began  her  work  for  women  they  were 
legally  in  a  position  not 
far  removed  from  slav- 
ery ;    industrially,   they 
had   no    acknowledged 
place;    educationally, 
they    were    only  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  : 
.    socially,  they  occupied  a 
moBt  contracted  sphere ; 
politically,  tbey  scarcely 
were  thought  of.     It  is 
not  possible  to  put  into 
words  theinferiorstatUB 
of  women  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when 
Miss  Anthony,  a  young 
woman  of  thirty,  stood 
forth  as  a  leader  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  hope- 
less   cause    that    ever 
called    for     recognition 
and    assistance.     She 
started  out  to  move  the 
world  without  a  spot  on 
which  to  rest  her  lever. 
Those  she  wished  to  re- 
generate  were    for   the 
most  part  an  inert  mass, 
who,    when   roused    to 
action,  only  protested 
against  being  disturbed.     There  was  no  homo- 
geneity, no  efpril  lie  coTp.s,  aniong  women  ;  each 
lived  her  narrow,  isolated  life,  reaching  out  feebly 
to  help  those  within  immediate  reach,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
in  general  or  the  world  at  large.     Tbey  suffered 
from  many  wrongs,   but  they  had  been  taught 
for  countless  generations  that  to  protest  was  re- 
bellion against  the  Divine  AVdl.     Church,  State. 
and  Society  cfimbined.  to  rivet  their  chains,  and 
when  one  came  who  would  set  them  tree  the  op- 
pressors crucified  her  and   the  oppressed  gave 
sanction  to  tbe  act.     To  face  this  situation,  to 
stand  almost  single-handed  against  tbe  tyranny, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  deep-geated 


customs  of  tbe  ages,  to  have  no  precedent  for  a 

guide,  no  past  victories  for  an  inspiration,'  no 

present  sympathy  or  gratitude, — this  was  what 

it  meant  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  rights  of 

women  half  a  century  ago.     Now  practically  ail 

of  these  hard  conditions 

have  been  met  and  con- 

qui'red,  bo    lliere  never 

i>e,  there  never  can 


be.  a 


othe 


I.An- 


thony. She  will  forever 
stand  alone  and  iinap- 
proftched,  her  fame  con- 
tinually increasing  as 
evolution  lifts  humanity 
into  higher  appreciation 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

The  paternal  ances- 
tors of  Miss  Anthony, 
who  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  came 
from  England  in  1634 
and  settled  in  Rhode 
Island.  Her  fatherwas 
born  in  Adams,  Mass., 
and  this  also  was  the 
place  of  her  own  birth, 
February  15,  1820.  the 
second  in  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Her 
mother's  ancestors  had 
lived  in  Massachusetts 
^^  for  generations  ;    her 

maternal  grandfather. 
Daniel  Kead,  served 
with  honor  through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  so  that  Miss  Anthony's  mar 
tial  and  law-making  qualifications  were  directly 
inherited.  Her  two  brothers  fought  for  the  Union 
in  tbe  Civil  War.  One  of  these.  Col.  D.  U, 
Anthony,  made  a  brilliant  record,  and  after- 
ward settling  in  Leavenworth.  Kan.,  was  con- 
spicuous in  tbe  business  and  political  life  of  the 
State  until  his  death,  in  1904,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  The  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  who  was 
a  prosperous  cotton  manufacturer  in  Adams, 
removed  his  mills  to  Battenville,  N.  Y.,  in  1826. 
After  the  commercial  panic  of  1837—38,  the 
family  went,  in  1845,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
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receive  the  neceEsary  financial  support,  and  after 
two  yeara  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  Ko 
one  of  the  maujr  diaappointmeotB  in  Mies  Ad- 
thoay'e  life  was  bo  keen  as  this,  and  the  saddest 
chapter  in  her  biography  is  tlie  one  describing 
this  period. 

THE    LOHQ   CAMPAIGN    FOB   WOMAN   SUFFRAOE. 

la  1869,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
others  formed,  in  New  York  City,  the  National 
'Woman  Suffrage  Aeaociation,  the  first  national 
organization  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
always  held  official  position,  and  was  president 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  retirement,  in  1892,  until 
she  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 
ventions, and  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
"West.  Committees  of  every  Congress  from 
1S69  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  action  which  would  lead  to 
the  en  [ranch  isement  of  women. 

In  1872,  acting  under  legal  advice,  Miss  An- 
thony vot«d  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
tried  ;  the  jndge.  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
allow  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  tlOO.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
outrages  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
thony appealed  to  Congress  to  redress  this  wrong 
of  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
jurisdiction  I 

HISS   ANTHOKT   AS   A   SPEAKER    AND   WBITEB. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Miss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inspiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
mannscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
raising  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  sent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  further  her  cause. 

Miss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
as  has  been  stated,  on  March  1,  1849,  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
spoke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
ington, February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost  exactly  fifty  seven  years  she  made 
thousands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
slavery,  woman  suffrage,  social  purity-     She  had 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  Sbespoke  without  notes,,in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestness. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes — "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage  " — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  edncativnaj,  legal,  civil,  and  political 
rights.  The  future  student  of  this  important 
question  can  gefr  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN    OPTIUISTIC   OLD   AQE. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days.  Miss  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
conntry  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  wflcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  lias  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three-score  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  the  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  her 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith. 
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ment.  The  education  of  women  in  those  days 
was  much  neglected,  but  he  employed  the  best 
of  teachers  in  his  own  home,  and  when  she  was 
seventeen  placed  her  in  a  Friends'  boarding- 
school  near  Fhiladelphia.  He  believed  not  only 
in  the  equal  rights  of  women  in  every  respect, 
but  also  in  their  economic  independence,  so  he 
encouraged  her.  first,  in  her  teaciiinjii. which  she 
followed  until  she  was  thirty,  and  afterward  in 
her  platform  work.  She  was  principal  of  the 
girls'  department  in  the  academy  at  Canajo- 
^arie,  N.  Y.,  from  1846  until  the  summer  of 
1849,  when  the  narrow  life  of  the  schoolroom 
became  intolerable  and  she  left  it  forever. 

A    WORKER    IN   TBB    TEMPERAN'CB   CAOSE. 

Women  at  this  time  were  timidly  doing  their 
first  semi-public  work  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance through  small  organizations  called  Daugh- 
ters' Unions,  whose  duties  consisted  mainly  in 
giving  suppers  to  raise  money  for  assisting  the 
men  in  this  movement,  which  was  wholly  in  their 
hands.  When  at  one  of  these  suppers  in  the 
town  hall  at  Canajoharie  Miss  Anthony  mounted 
the  platform  and  made  an  address,  it  was  an  in- 
novation which  women  resented  even  more  than 
men.  This  was  her  first  speech,  March  1,  1849. 
When  she  returned  to  Rochester  she  organized 
the  women  there,  and,  scorning  the  idea  of  being 
merely  an  annex  to  the  men's  societies,  she  ar- 
ranged to  have  women  delegates  sent  to  the 
temperance  conventions,  and  went  herself  in 
that  capacity.  The  almost  incredible  story  of 
their  treatment  at  these  meetings  may  be  read 
in  her  biography,  and  it  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
other  progressive  women  to  form  a  State  Wo- 
man's Temperance  Associaition,  which  should  be 
entirely  independent.  This  was  done  in  1852, 
and  it  was  the  first  State  organization  of  women 
for  any  purpose.  Two  very  successful  conven- 
tions were  held  in  Rochester,  but  there  was  so 
much  opposition  to  Mrs.  Stanton's  radical  opin- 
ions, in  which  Miss  Anthony  sustained  her,  that 
finally  both  turned  to  otJier  fields  of  work. 


HER    PAST   I 


;    ANTI-SLAVKRT    AGITATION. 


Miss  Anthony  attended  her  first  Woman's 
Rights  convention  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  in  18.'i2, 
and  from  that  time  she  never  wavered  in  her 
belief  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  infinitely 
more  important  than  any  other,  that  if  it  could 
be  secured  all  others  could  be  easily  obtained, 
but  that  without  this  women  were  fighting  their 
battles  unarmed  and  helpless.  During  fifty- 
three  years  of  her  life  she  devoted  her  splendid 
mentality  and  personality  to  the  one  object  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.     Once  only  did 


she  turn  aside,  and  that  was  to  assist  in  the 
urgent  work  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
Anthony  home  was  a  meeting-place  forthat  group 
of  reformers  known  as  the  Garrisonians,  and 
here  came  often  Garrison,  Phillips,  Fillsburj-, 
Douglass,  Channing,  May,  the  t'osters,  and  many 
other  leading  Abolitioniale,  with  whom  Mr.  An- 
thony was  in  close  sympathy.  Naturally,  this 
woman,  the  keynote  of  whose  life  was  individual 
liberty,  became  a  valuable  factor  in  this  great 
movement.  She  arranged  and  managed  public 
meetings,  spioke  herself  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other,  and  more  than  once,  in  the  dark 
days  preceding  the  Civil  War,  fearlessly  faced 
an  angry  mob  when  even  the  men  fled. 

In  1863,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  would  have  to  be 
rcouforced  by  CoDgressional  action,  leaders  in 
the  Republican  party  appealed  to  Miss  Anthony 
to  assist  in  the  vast  undertaking  of  gathering 
petitions  to  this  body.  Going  at  once  to  New 
York,  she  joined  farces  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
they  called  a  meeting  of  women  for  May  14,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  An  immense  audi- 
ence was  present,  and  tlie  Women's  National 
Loyal  League  was  formed  that  day,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton  president  and  Miss  Anthony  secretary. 
Headquartei-s  were  opened  in  Cooper  Institute, 
and,  assisted  by  many  prominent  women,  tlie 
work  of  secaring  petitions  was  continued  with- 
out cessation  for  a  year  and  a  quarter.  Miss 
Anthony  superintended  all  this  work  and  r&ised 
every  dollar  of  the  fund  of  over  five  thousand 
dollars  that  was  required.  More  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  names  were  obtained,  and  Charles 
Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  wrote  repeatedly  that 
these  formed  the  bulwark  of  the.  authority  by 
which  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  submitted. 

HELATIONB   WITH    MRS.    8TAKT0N, 

The  strong  and  beautiful  friendship  between 
Miss  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was 
referred  to  at  length  in  an  article  which  appeared 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  death  (Review  of  Reviews, 
December.  1902).  It  began  in  1851,  and  con- 
tinned  without  interruption  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Each  possessed  certain  qualities  lackio^c 
in  the  other,  and  the  two  formed  an  invincible 
combination,  which  history  shows  was  the  most 
powerful  agency  in  revolutionizing  the  status  of 
woman.  In  1868  a  weekly  paper,  appropriately 
called  77ie  Revniutinn,  was  established  in  New 
York,  with  Mrs.  Stanton  as  editor  and  Miss 
Anthony  as  business  manager.  Nothing  ever 
had  appeared  so  bold,  radical,  and  outspoken  on 
all  matters  relating  to  women,  and  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  conntry.  It  was. 
however,  so  far  ahead  of  the  timi-  that  it  did  not 
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receive  the  neceessry  financial  support,  and  after 
two  yfuira  and  a  half  it  had  to  be  given  up.  No 
one  of  the  many  disappoiDtmenta  in  Miss  An- 
thony's life  was  so  keen  as  this,  and  the  saddest 
chapter  in  her  biography  is  the  one  describing 
this  period. 

THB  LONG   GAUPAIBN   FOB    WOHAN   BCPPBAOK. 

Id  1869,  MisB  Anthony,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and 
others  formed,  in  Now  York  City,  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  the  first  national 
oi^aniution  of  women.  In  this  Miss  Anthony 
•Ivays  held  ofBcial  position,  and  was  president 
after  Mrs.  Stanton's  retirement,  in  1892,  until 
she  resigned  in  1900,  at  the  time  of  her  eightieth 
birthday,  and  became  honorary  president.  She 
missed  only  two  of  the  thirty-seven  annual  con- 
ventions, and  then  was  lecturing  in  the  Far 
West.  Committees  of  every  Congress  from 
1SG9  to  1906  were  addressed  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  action  wlitch  vrould  lead  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  IST'i,  acting  tinder  legal  advice,  Miss  An- 
thony voted  at  Rochester  under  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  sanction  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  For  this  she  was  arrested  and 
tried  ;  the  jndge.  Associate  Justice  Ward  Hunt, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  refused  to 
■How  the  jury  to  be  polled,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  1100.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  judicial 
ontrsges  ever  perpetrated,  and  when  Miss  An- 
thony appealed  to  Gongress  to  redress  this  wrong 
of  denying  her  constitutional  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  the  response  was  that  Congress  had  no 
JQrisdietion  1 

KISS   AKTHOKT   AS   A   BFBAKER   AKD    WBlTtB. 

There  is  scarcely  a  State  or  Territory  in  which 
Miss  Anthony  did  not  lecture,  and  in  many  of 
them  scores  of  times.  An  audience  was  all  the 
inepiration  she  needed,  and  she  spoke  without 
mannscript  or  notes.  She  conducted  campaigns 
for  woman  suffrage  from  Maine  to  California, 
niiing  always  the  money  for  her  own  expenses 
and  putting  back  into  the  work  all  that  she 
earned.  It  would  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  she  aent  out  millions  of  documents 
to  farther  her  canse. 

Kiss  Anthony  made  her  first  public  address, 
u  has  been  stated,  on  March  1,  1849,  at  &  tem- 
perance meeting  in  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  She 
■poke  from  the  platform  for  the  last  time  at  the 
celebration  of  her  eighty-sixth  birthday  in  Wash- 
higton,  February  15,  1906.  During  this  period 
of  almost  exactly  fifty-seven  years  she  made 
tliDiuands  of  speeches,  every  one  in  the  interest 
of  some  great  reform, — temperance,  abolition  of 
lUvery,  woman  suffrage,  social  parity.     She  Iiad 


a  rich  contralto  voice,  and  without  effort  could 
make  herself  heard  by  an  audience  of  several 
thousand.  She  spoke  without  notes,.in  a  strongly 
argumentative  style,  and  carried  conviction  by 
her  clear  reasoning  and  intense  earnestness. 
The  limitations  of  writing  were  irksome  to  Miss 
Anthony,  but  she  realized  so  fully  the  power 
and  permanence  of  written  words  that  she  con- 
sidered no  time  and  labor  too  much  to  put  upon 
anything  that  was  to  go  into  print.  Her  speeches 
which  have  been  thus  preserved,  her  magazine 
articles,  and  her  letters  and  other  documents  con- 
tained in  her  books  are  unsurpassed  in  thought 
and  diction. 

Miss  Anthony  left  her  concrete  monument  in 
the  four  large  volumes — "  History  of  Woman 
Suffrage  " — a  record  of  the  whole  evolution  of 
women  in  educational,  legal,  civil,  and  pilitical 
rights.  The  future  student  of  this  important 
question  can  gefr  his  information  in  these  books 
alone.  Had  they  never  been  written,  all  the 
valuable  data  upon  the  subject  would  have  been 
lost  forever.  While  other  women  helped  in  the 
preparation,  it  is  due  entirely  to  Miss  Anthony's 
care  and  foresight  in  collecting  and  preserving 
the  materials,  and  her  determination  and  persist- 
ence in  having  them  put  into  available  shape, 
that  this  history  is  now  in  existence. 

AN   OPTIMISTIO   OLD    AOK. 

The  most  persecuted  of  all  women  in  her  early 
days,  Miss  Anthony  was  the  most  honored  of  all 
in  the  closing  years  of  her  life.  In  her  own 
country  she  long  has  stood  without  a  peer.  At 
the  great  International  Council  of  Women  in 
London,  in  1899,  and  again  at  the  one  held  in 
Berlin,  in  1904,  she  was  welcomed  by  represent- 
atives of  all  nations  as  leader  of  the  women  of 
the  world.  None  ever  has  received  such  rec- 
ognition because  of  service  rendered  to  human- 
ity. In  history  she  will  be  known  as  the  Lib- 
erator of  Woman,  and  endless  generations  will 
read  the  story  of  her  life  with  gratitude  and 
reverence.  It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  the 
keenest  regret  that  she  did  not  live  to  see  the 
entire  realization  of  her  three  score  years  of 
heroic  effort,  but  she  died  in  the  perfect  faith 
that  in  the  not  distant  future  women  will  surely 
be  protected  by  the  law  in  their  political  rights 
as  they  are  to-day  in  all  others.  She  found  her 
deepest  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  millions 
now  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  new  world 
which  has  been  opened  to  them.  All  tlie  vast 
army  who  are  carrying  forward  her  work  to  com- 
pletion, all  who  shall  hereafter  take  it  up,  will 
receive  as  a  blessed  inheritance  something  of  lier 
indomitable  will,  splendid  courage,  limitless  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  optimism,  faith. 


IWItb  which  the  performer  playe  upon  the  bank  of  alteroators.) 

THE  TELHARMONIUM:   ELECTRICITY'S 
ALLIANCE   WITH    MUSIC. 

BY  THOMAS  COMMERFORD  MARTIN. 


IN  the  new  art  of  telharraony  we  have  the 
latest  gift  of  electricity  to  civilization,  an 
art  which,  while  abolishing  every  musical  instru- 
ment, from  tho  jew'e-harp  to  the  'cello,  gives 
everybody  cheaply,  and  everywhere,  more  music 
than  tbey  ever  had  before.  There  are  so  many 
fundamental  and  revolutionary  ideas  embodied 
in  tho  invention  that  it  will  Ijo  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  grasp  or  grow  accustomed  to  them  all  ; 
and  only  one  or  two  can  now  be  accentuated. 
Electricity  has  been  the  greatest  centralizing, 
unifying,  force  these  hundred  years,  and  the  "tie 
that  binds"  is  distinctividy  made  of  wire.  The 
art  of  telharmony  pushes  one  degree  further 
the  dominant  principle  of  current-production 
embodied  in  the  telegraph  office,  the  telephone 
exchange,  the  electric- light  plant,  and  the  trolley 
power-house;  and  it  emphasizes  just  a  little  bit 
more  the  practice  of  drawing  out  from  the  cir- 
cuit, at  the  point  of  consumption,  just  what  is 


needed  for  intelligence,  communication,  illumina- 
tion, heat,  traction,  and  what  not.  For  snch 
service  the  American  people  spent,  last  year,  one 
billion  dollars,  and  now  it  is  going  to  add  its 
music  bill  to  that  modest  sum,  because  there  will 
be  economy  and  gain  in  it. 

ELECTRIC   WAVES   OF   MUSICAL   BOUND. 

That  the  sounds  of  music  can  be  transmitted 
over  a  line  wire  is  nothing  novel.  In  a  rudi- 
mentary way,  the  systems  of  harmonic  telegraphy 
based  on  tuned  "  reeds"  point  tho  way  ;  and  the 
very  earliest  work  in  telephony  in  Europe  and 
America  dealt  rather  with  music  than  with 
speech.  Many  of  us  Lave  laid  our  ear-flaps  over 
a  telephone  receiver  and  listened  to  music  trans- 
mitted from  a  distant  opera  house  or  concert 
hali  or  church  ;  and  some  of  us  have  even  seen 
a  rollicking  phonograph  cylinder,  in  New  York, 
sing    coon    songs  and    "  A   Life  on  the  Ocean 
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Wavd"  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  ihill 
);loom  in  distant  Philftdelphia.  All  of  this  was 
excellently  well  ;  bnt  in  each  instance  the  music 
received  and  delivered  came,  triturated  and 
emasculated  by  the  trip,  from  an  iaatrument. 
Id  the  Cahill  tel harmonium  we  have  changed  all 
that,  and  we  enter  a  pure  democracy  of  musical 
electrical  waves  from  among  which,  at  will, 
those  that  please  na  beat  can  be  selected,  to  give 
U8  any  tune  or  tone  or  timbre  that  we  want.- 

This  all  reads  wildly  extravagant,  but  it  is  the 
cold  statement  of  a  bald  fact.  The  new  system 
of  telharmony  has  need  neither  of  sounding 
brass  nor  of  twanging  atring.  Whetlier  piano, 
violin,  pipe  organ,  or  flute,  all  are  alike  and  in- 
different to  it,  because  along  the  lines  that  Helm- 
holtz  laid  down,  and  that  the  foremost  electrical 
ioTention  of  our  time  has  been  following,  Dr. 
Thaddeus  Cahill  has  devised  a  mechanism  which 
throws  on  to  the  circuits,  manipulated  by  the 
peilorraer  at  the  central  keyboard,  the  electrical 
current  waves  that,  received  by  the  telephone 
diaphragm  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ers' stations,  produce  musical  sounds  of  unpre- 
cedented clearness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  In 
ihe  future,  Paderewskis  will  not  earn  their  liv- 
ine;  by  occasional  appearances  in  isolated  halls, 
but  as  central-station  operators,  probably  in  ob- 
scurity and  Heclueion.  but  charming  a  whole  city- 
fill  at  the  same  instant.  Edison  once  said  to  the 
writer  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  time 
when  everything  would  be  done  automatically, 
by  electricity,  and  when  "  eight  hours  "  wouKi 
seem  the  depth  of  slavery.  Then  the  world 
would  be  run  from  one  keyboard  ;  but  while  all 
others  loafed  and  invited  their  souls  he  wanted 
to  be  the  man  at  the  switch.  In  this  wise,  when 
Liszt  or  Rubinstein  is  at  the  tel harmonium,  what 
will  become  of  the  second-rates  ? 

PLAYIN'O    UPON    THE    CURBKNT. 

The  Cahill  telbarmonium  may  be  compared 
with  a  pipe  organ.  The  performer  at  its  key- 
board, instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes, 
piays  upon  the  electric  current  that  is  being  gen- 
erated in  a  large  number  of  small  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines  of  the  "  alternating- current "  type. 
Tlieae  little  "  inductor  "  alternators  are  of  quite 
aimple  construction,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
P"iDt.  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in- 
TBDtor  did  not  find  out  at  once  all  he  wanted  to 
know  about  tbem.  That  took  a  good  ten  years. 
In  each  alternator  the  current  surges  to  and  fro 
at  a  different  frequency  or  rate  of  speed, — thou- 
aands  and  thousands  of  times  a  minute  ;  and 
this  current  as  it  reaches  the  telephone  at  the 
near  or  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 
of  that  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  char- 


acteristic of  that  current  whenever  it  is  gen- 
erated at  just  that  "  frequency  "  or  rate  of  vibra- 
tion in  tlie  circuit.  The  rest  is  relatively  easy. 
The  revolving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are 
mounted  upon  aiiafts,  which  are  geared  together. 
Each  revolving  part,  or  "  rotor,"  having  its  own 
number  of  poles,  or  teeth,  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  force,  and  each  having  its  own  angular  velo- 
city, the  arrangement  gives  us  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  initial  condition  of  musical  electrical 
waves,  the  notes  through  a  compass  of  five 
octaves. 

When  an  organ  is  played,  a  boy,  or  now  quite 
often  an  electric  motor,  pumps  the  bellows. 
When  the  telbarmonium  is  played,  a  motor  simi- 
larly sets  it  going,  so  that  all  the  little  interlocked 
rotors  are  revolved  at  once  and  offer  their  plas- 
tic currents  to  the  facile  touch  of  the  performer 
to  whose  keyboard  the  wires  from  the  alternators 
lead.  This  keyboard  is  shown  in  one  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  has  two  banks  of  keys  toaccommo' 
date  all  the  notes  thus  made  available.  If  one 
key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  on  a  ground 
tone  and  one  or  more  allied  circuits  that  will 
give  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  that  tone. 
But  the  currents,  before  they  go  to  the 
circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  telephoi 


THE  DELTA  OF  THE  COLORADO  RIVER  AND  ITS 
PROBLEMS. 


BY  C.   J.    BLANCHARD. 

(Statistician  o(  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service.) 


THE  Colorado   Uiver,  its  wati^rahcd,  and  its 
wonderful  delta  are  subjects  of  engrossing 
interest  to  tlie  engineers  ot  tbe  West.     Thu  des- 
ert of  this  river  is  tbo  distinctive  feature  in  a 
region  full  of  natural  wonders.     A  larj^e  portion 
of   it  lies  below  sea  level,  and  in  recent  geo- 
logic period  was  the  bed  of  the  ocean.     From 
earliest  time  this  great  stream,   rising  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Hockies,  has  been  carving 
out  a  canyon  through  the  mountains  more  than 
a  mile  deep  in  places,  and  unrivaled  anywhere 
in  the  world  in  scenic  gran- 
deur.    Incalcuiable  quantities 
of    rock    and   soil  are    being 
ground  to  powder  in  the  pro- 
cess, changing  the  charaitter 
ot  the  stream  from  one  ot  pel- 
lucid clearness  at  its  head  wa- 
ters to  that  of  the  muddiest 
river  in  the  world. 

The  gradient  of  the  Colo- 
rado lessens  rapidly  after  it 
leaves  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  topography  changes  from 
mountainous  to  that  of  tbe 
plain.  The  broad  valley  is 
built  up  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits, gathered  from  distant 
mountain  areas  and  spread  out 
in  successive  layers  bv  recur- 
ring inundiitions.  The  stream 
itself  rides  above  its  valley  for 
many  miles  upon  a  dike  which 
it  has  built,  and  over  which  it 
spills  its  floodsevery  year.  In 
building  this  dike  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
formerly  extended  into  CaU- 
fornia  as  far  north  as  ludio. 
was  cut  off.  Under  condi- 
tions almost  tropical,  with  an 
average  annual  evaporation  of 
eight  feet,  thu  inclosed  waters 
evaporated,  leaving  exposed  a 
bed  of  tbe  sunken  desert,  now 
known  as  Imperial  Valley. 
Successive  floods  of  the  Colo- 


rado deposited  over  portions  of  the  old  BM-bed 
layers  of  rich  sediment  and  carried  the  iilta 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  known  a^ 
Salton  Sink. 

A  few  years  ago  men  came  and  viewed  tl>^ 
sunken  desert,  and  realizing  its  possibilitieawhe'^ 
watered  they  constructed  an  elaborate  syrter^* 
of  canals  and  ditches,  and  turned  a  portion  tF* 
the  stream  flow  upon  100,000  acres  of  ariu^ 
land,  all  below  sea  level.  Irrigation  wrought  it^^ 
usual  miracle,     Settlers  flocked  in,  towns  sprui^^ 
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1  railroads  extended  Lranclics  to  trans- 
le  harvests  to  market.*  Recent  floods 
rought  about  marked  changes  in  the  delta, 
iges  which  gravely  concern  tlie  future  wel' 
I  some  10,000  people  who  have  located 
lomes  in  the  Imperial  \'allpy.  Tlie  arti- 
aterway  constructed  to  supply  the  irrigalile 
tias  now  become  the  main  cliannel  of  the 
.,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
mia,  the  wbole  volume  of  tho  Colorado  is 
ischarging  into  the  Salton  Sink,  the  lowest 
a  of  wiiich  ia  300  feot  below  sea  level  and 
et  lower  than  the  river  channel.     A  great 

Bca,  covering  400  situnio  miles,  has  been 
i,  which  is  growing  larger  daily.  The 
ud  baa  been  forced  to  seek  higher  ground, 

roadbed  being  aulimergeii  under  several 
!  water.  Htrenuoua  efforts  are  being  put 
to  turn  the  Colorado  back  into  its  old  chun- 
nd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ai-c 
expended  by  the  railroad  company  which 
ider taken  the  task.  The  engineers  are 
ent  of  ultimate  success,  though  the  task  is 
aty  one. 
)  countries  are  interested  in  the  outcome. — 


the  United  States  because  projH'rty  of  its  citi- 
zens valued  at  several  million  dollars  is  involved, 
and  Mexico  because  the  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  ia  Mexican  territory,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions are  permanent  a  very  large  area  of  fer- 
tile laud  will  be  rendered  valueless. 

Twelve  miles  above  Yuma  tho  Reclamation 
Service  is  constructing  the  Laguna  Dam,  which 
ia  to  be  utilized  in  irrigating  100,000  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  dam  is  of 
the  East  India  weir  type,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  built  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
4,780  feet  long,  1!)  feet  high,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  ^(iT  feet,  and  will  cost  about  Ji  1,000.000. 
Its  contents  will  be  ;i56,000  cubic  yards,  and  its 
weight,  approximately,  600,000  tons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  dam,  levees  of  the  same  type 
uaed  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  are  being  built 
to  provide  against  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
bottom-lands. 

'Die  Colorado  levees  are  the  first  perfect  levees 
over  built.  At  base  they  are  six  or  seven  times 
as  wide  as  their  height, — a  necessary  requisite 
to  insure  absolute  resistance  to  the  water.  Their 
construction  is  complicated  and  enormously  ex- 
pensive because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas  pro- 
tected are  in  the  drainage  liasins  of  two  atreama, 
the   Gila  and   Colorado  rivers,    both  of  which 


THE  DELTA  OF  THE  COLORADO   RIVER  AND 
PROBLEMS. 

BY  C.    J.    BLANCHARD. 

(Statistician  of  the  United  States  Reclaniatioa  Service.) 


THE  Colorado  River,  its  watershed,  and  its 
wonderful  delta  are  subjects  of  engrossing 
interest  to  tlie  engineers  of  the  West.  Tlie  des- 
ert of  this  river  is  the  distinctive  feature  in  a. 
region  full  of  natural  wonders.  A  large  portion 
of  it  lies  below  sea  level,  and  in  recent  geo- 
logic period  was  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  From 
earliest  time  this  great  stream,  rising  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  has  been  carving 
a  caayon  through  the  mountains  more  tha 


a  mile  deep  in  plai 
in  the  world  in  scenic  gran- 
deur. Incalculable  quantitiea 
of  rock  and  soil  are  being 
ground  to  powder  in  the  pro- 
cess, changing  the  charai:ter 
of  the  stream  from  one  of  pel- 
lucid clearness  at  its  head  wa- 
ters to  that  of  the  muddiest 
river  in  the  world. 

The  gradient  of  the  Colo- 
rado lessens  rapidly  after  it 
leaves  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
the  topography  changes  from 
mountainous  to  that  of  the 
plain.  The  broad  valley  is 
built  up  of  sedimentary  de- 
posits, gathered  from  distant 
mountain  areas  and  spread  out 
in  successive  layers  by  recur- 
ring inundations.  The  stream 
itself  rides  above  its  valley  for 
many  miles  upon  a  dike  wliich 
it  has  built,  and  over  wliich  it 
spills  its  floods  every  year.  In 
building  tl'is  'I'ke  an  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  California,  which 
formerly  extended  into  Cali- 
fornia as  far  north  as  Indio, 
was  cut  off.  Under  condi- 
tions almost  tropical,  with  an 
average  annual  evaporation  of 
eight  feet,  the  inclosed  waters 
evaporated,  leaving  exposed  a 
bed  of  the  sunken  desert,  now 
known  as  Imperial  Valiey. 
Successive  floods  of  the  Colo- 


ivaled  anywhere 


rado  deposited  over  portions  of  the  old 
layers  of  rich  sediment  and  carried  t 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  depression,  k 
Sal  ton  Sink. 

A  few  years  ago  men  came  and  vie 
sunken  desert,  and  realizing  its  poBsibilit 
watered  they  constructed  an  elaborate 
of  canals  and  ditches,  and  turned  a  pc 
the  stream  flow  upon  100,000  acres 
land,  all  below  sea  level.  Irrigation  wrc 
usual  miracle.     Settlers  flocked  in,  town 
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up,  snd  railroaOs  extended  brandies  to  trans- 
port the  harvests  to  market.*  Itccent  floods 
hive  brought  about  marked  clianges  in  the  delta, 
— changes  which  gravely  conci'rii  the  future  wel- 
fare of  some  10,000  people  who  have  located 
their  homes  in  the  Iiiipi^rial  Valley.  Tlie  arti- 
ficial waterway  constructed  to  supply  theirrigalilo 
luids  has  now  become  tlie  mam  elianuul  of  the 
stream,  and  instead  of  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cklifomia,  the  whole  vohinie  of  the  Colorado  is 
DOW  discharging  into  the  Salton  Sink,  the  lowest 
portion  of  which  is  iiOO  fei;t  below  sea  level  and 
4110  feet  lower  than  the  river  channel.  A  gn-at 
inland  sea.  covering  400  s'luiiro  miles,  has  lii.'en 
created,  whicli  is  growing  Imger  duily.  The 
nilroad  baa  been  forced  to  soi'k  higher  grunnd, 
id  old  roadbed  being  submirged  imder  soverat 
leet  of  water.  .Strenuous  i^florts  am  being  ]>ut 
forth  to  turn  the  ('olorudo  bai'k  into  its  old  chan- 
nfcl,  and  hundreds  of  thimsimda  of  dollars  are 
being  expended  by  thi>  ruilroiid  comiHitiy  which 
hu  undertaken  the  task.  The  engineei-s  are 
confident  of  ultimate  yiieeess,  ih.iugli  Hie  task  is 
t  mighty  one 
Two  countries  areiiitcn-sied  in  tlie  outcome, — 


the  United  States  bei-ause  property  of  its  citi- 
zens valued  at  several  million  dollars  ia  involved, 
and  Mexico  because  the  lower  portion  of  the 
delta  is  Mexican  territnry,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions are  permanent  a  very  large  area  of  fer- 
tile land  will  be  rendered  vahieless. 

Twelve  miles  above  YuuLa  the  Heclamation 
Service  is  construetiug  the  Laguna  I'am,  which 
is  to  bo  utilized  in  irrigating  lUO.iHIO  acres  of 
land  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  dam  is  of 
tln'  KaPt  India  weir  tvpe,  and  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  b.i  built  in  "this  cuunlry.  It  wdl  be 
4,7SO  feet  long,  IH  feet  liigli.  with  a  maximum 
width  of  -J-fr,  feet,  and  will  ci.st  about *1. 000. ooo. 
100  cubic  yards,  and  its 


weight,    fi])p 


v-it-h  th 
I  the   L< 


inatfly.  000,000  tons. 
■  dam,  levees  of  the  same  tyjie 
wcr  Mississippi  are  being  built 
ist  the  annual  inundation  of  the 


Colorado  levees  are  the  first  perfect  levees 
lilt.  At  base  tliey  are  six  or  seven  times 
'  as  their  height, — a  necessary  requisite 
re  absolute  resistance  to  the  water.  Their 
Lciion  is  complicated  and  enormously  ex- 
!  because  of  the  fact  that  the  areas  pro- 
are  in  the  drainage  basins  of  two  streams, 
la  and   Colorado  rivers,    both  of   which 


SUSAN   B.  ANTHONY. 


BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER.    . 
(Author  of  the  "Lite  and  Work  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.") 


IN  the  death  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  on  March 
13,  the  world  lost  its  greatest  woman  re- 
former.    There"  povor  will  be  another  of  equal 
rank,  because  conditions  never  will  demand  one. 
When  she  began  her  work  for  women  they  were 
legally  in  a  position  not 
far  removed  from  slav- 
ery ;    industrially,  they 
had   no    acknowledged 
place;    educationally, 
they    were    only  begin- 
ning to  be  considered  ; 
socially,  they  occupied  a 
most  contracted  sphere  ; 
politically,  thoy  scarcely 
were  thought  of.     It  ia 
not  possible  to  put  into 
words  the inferiorstatue 
of  women  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when 
Miss  Anthony,  a  young 
woman  of  thirty,  stood 
forth  as  a  leader  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  hope- 
less   cause    that    ever 
called    for     recognition 
and    assistance.     She 
started  out  to  move  the 
world  without  a  spot  on 
which  to  rest  her  lever. 
Those  she  wished  to  re- 
generate   were    for    the 
most  part  an  inert  mass, 
who,    wlien    roused    to 
action,  only  protested 
against  being  disturbed.     There  was  no  homo- 
geneity, no  esjjrit  de  corpi.  among  women  ;  each 
lived  her  narrow,  isolated  life,  reaching  out  feebly 
to  help  those  within  immediate  reach,  but  utterly 
unconscious  of  responsibility  to  the  community 
in  jjeneral  or  the  world  at  large.     They  suffered 
from   manv  wrongs,  but  they  had  been  taught 
for  countless  generations  that  to  protest  was  re- 
bellion against  the  Divine  Will.     C'hurch,  State, 
and  Society  combined  to  rivet  their  chains,  and 
when  one  came  who  would  set  them  free  the  op- 
pressors crucified  her  and   the  oppressed  gave 
sanction  to  the  act.     To  face  this  situation,  to 
stand  almost  single-handed  against  the  tyranny, 
bigotry,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and.  deep-seated 


of  the  ages,  to  have  no  precedent  for  a 
guide,  no  past  victories  tor  an  inspiration,    no 
present  sympathy  or  gratitude, — this  was  what 
it  meant  to  wage  the  battle  for  the  rights  of 
women  half  a  century  ago.     Now  practically  all 
of  these  hard  conditions 
have  been  met  and  con- 
tjui'red,  so    there  never 
will  l>e,  there  never  can 
be.  another  Susan  B.  An- 
thony.    She  will  forever 
stand    alone  and   un ap- 
proached, her  fame  con- 
tinually    increasing    as 
evolution  lifts  humanity 
into  higher  appreciation 
of  justice  and  liberty. 

The  paternal  ances- 
tors of  Miss  Anthony, 
who  belonged  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  came 
from  England  in  1634 
and  settled  in  Rhode 
Island.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Adams,  Mass., 
and  this  also  was  the 
place  of  her  own  hirth, 
February  15,  1820,  the 
second  in  a  family  of 
eight  children.  Her 
mother's  ancestors  had 
lived  in  Massachusetts 
TTiiiKTv-six  ''"'  generations;    her 

maternal  grandfather. 
Daniel  Head,  served 
with  honor  through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  so  that  Miss  Anthony's  mar 
tial  and  law-making  qualifications  were  directly 
inherited.  Her  two  brothers  fought  for  the  Union 
in  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these.  Col.  D.  R. 
Anthony,  made  a  brilliant  record,  and  after- 
ward settling  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  business  and  political  life  of  the 
State  until  his  death,  in  1904,  at  the  ago  of 
eighty.  The  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  who  was 
a  prosperous  cotton  manufacturer  in  Adams, 
removed  his  mills  to  Battenville.  N.  Y.,  in  18-26. 
After  the  commercial  panic  of  1837-38,  the 
family  went,  in  1845,  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
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Wavd  "  with  the  purpose  of  dispelling  the  liull 
vcloom  in  distant  Philadelphia.  All  of  this  was 
excelleiitly  well  ;  but  in  each  instance  the  music 
received  and  delivered  came,  triturated  and 
emasculated  by  the  trip,  from  an  instrument. 
In  the  Cahill  telharmonium  we  have  changed  all 
that,  ami  we  enter  a  pure  democracy  of  musical 
electrical  waves  from  among  which,  at  will, 
those  that  please  ua  best  can  be  selected,  to  give 
as  any  tune  or  tone  or  timbre  that  we  want.. 

This  all  reads  wildly  extravagant,  but  it  is  the 
cold  statement  of  a  bald  fact.  The  new  system 
of  telharmony  has  need  neither  of  sounding 
brass  nor  of  twanging  string.  Whether  piano, 
violin,  pipe  organ,  or  flute,  all  are  alike  and  in- 
different to  it,  because  along  the  lines  tliat  Helm- 
boltz  laid  down,  and  that  the  foremost  electrical 
invention  of  our  time  has  been  following,  Dr. 
Tbaddeus  Cabill  has  devised  a  mechanism  which 
til  rows  on  to  the  circuits,  manipulated  by  the 
pterformer  at  the  central  keyboard,  the  electrical 
current  waves  that,  received  by  the  telephone 
diaphragm  at  any  one  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ers' stations,  produce  musical  sounds  of  unpre- 
cedented clearness,  sweetness,  and  purity.  In 
the  future,  Paderewskis  will  not  earn  their  liv- 
ing by  occasional  appearances  in  isolated  halls, 
but  as  central -station  operators,  probably  in  ob- 
scurity and  seclusion,  but  charming  a  whole  city- 
ful  at  the  same  instant.  Edison  ouce  said  to  the 
writer  that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  time 
when  everything  would  be  done  automatically, 
by  electricity,  and  when  "  eight  hours  "  would 
seem  the  depth  of  slavery.  Then  the  world 
would  be  run  from  one  keyl>oard  ;  but  while  all 
otliers  loafed  and  invited  their  souls  he  wanted 
to  be  the  man  at  the  switch.  In  tliis  wise,  when 
Iiiszt  or  Rubinstein  is  at  the  telha 
will  become  of  the  second-rate 

UPON   THE   c 


The  Cahill  telharmonium  may  be  compared 
with  a  pipe  organ.  The  performer  at  its  key- 
hoard,  instead  of  playing  upon  air  in  the  pipes, 
plays  upon  the  electric  current  that  is  being  gen- 
erated in  a  large  number  of  small  dynamo-elec- 
tric machines  of  the  "  alternating-current "  type. 
These  little  "  inductor  "  alternators  are  of  quite 
simple  construction,  from  the  mechanical  stand- 
point, though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in- 
ventor did  not  find  out  at  once  all  he  wanted  to 
know  about  them.  That  took  a  good  ten  years. 
In  each  alternator  the  current  surges  to  and  fro 
■t  a  different  frequency  or  rate  of  speed, — thou- 
sands  and  thousands  of  times  a  minute  ;  and 
ihiB  current  as  it  reaches  the  telephone  at  t)je 
near  or  the  distant  station  causes  the  diaphragm 
of  that  instrument  to  emit  a  musical  note  char 


acteristic  of  that  current  whenever  it  is  gen- 
erated at  Just  that  "  frequency  "  or  rate  of  vibra- 
tion in  tlie  circuit.  The  rest  is  relatively  easy. 
The  revolving  parts  of  the  little  alternators  are 
mounted  upon  shafts,  which  arc  geared  together. 
Each  revolving  part,  or  "  rotor,"  having  its  own 
number  of  poles,  or  teeth,  in  the  magnetic  field 
of  force,  and  each  having  its  own  angular  velo- 
city, the  arrangement  gives  us  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  initial  condition  of  musical  electrical 
waves,  the    notes    through    a    compass    of    five 


When  an  organ  is  played,  a  boy,  or  now  quite 
often  an  electric  motor,  pumps  the  bellows. 
When  the  telharmonium  is  played,  a  motor  simi- 
larly sets  it  going,  so  that  all  the  little  interlocked 
rotors  are  revolved  at  once  and  offer  their  plas- 
tic currents  to  the  facile  touch  of  the  performer 
to  whose  keyboard  the  wires  from  the  alternators 
lead.  This  keyboard  is  shown  in  one  of  the  en- 
gravings, and  has  two  banks  of  keys  to  accommo- 
date all  the  notes  tiius  made  available.  If  one 
key  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  on  a  ground 
tone  and  one  or  more  allied  circuits  that  will 
irive  the  harmonics  corresponding  to  that  tone. 
liut  the  currents,  before  tliey  go  to  the  exterior 
circuit  containing  the  subscriber's  teleph""'*  nr" 
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Britain,  acting  with  tli 
ing  a  '■navigabli 


nt  of  Canada.  Be- 
is  also  uniier  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  our  national  Congrfiea  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  river,  though  this  jurisiHction 
may  not  affect  the  falls  tlicmselves. 

Tliis,  briefly,  is  why  and  how  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  meditating  a  liandclaep 
across  the  mighty  cataract.  And  such  action  is 
all  the  more  needed  because  there  are  tremen- 
dous drains  upon  the  majesty  of  Niagara  not  so 
easy  to  control. 

From  its  course  toward  the  Niagara  River, 
much  water  of  the  Groat  Lakes  has  been  turned 
into  several  canals.  Tho  Chicago  Drainage  Ca- 
nal is  said  to  load  off  6.000  feet  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Piaines  Kiver.  The 
"Welland  Canal  affords  anotlier  outhit  for  Krie 
into  (tntario.  Tho  new  bargo  canal,  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  will  carry  a  heavy  volume 
of  water.  Tliese  and  other  like  projects,  it  has 
been  calculated,  may  be  expected  to  answer  for 
some  18,000  feet  of  water-flow  when  all  are  in 
running  order. 


'■More,  more!  "  cry  the  daring  engineers.  "Lei 
nsmakeXiagara  the  power  center  of  the  world!" 

Nature  has  done  her  part.  Here  are  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  drop  for  about  seven 
million  horsepower.  Given  charters  and  cash, 
American  engineering  ingenuity  can  hitch  tb.e 
power  to  wheels— somehow.  AVitneaa  the  wa«t^- 
tunnel  built  for  a  Canadian  company  by  U'xr, 
Beverly  II.  Value.  There  was  no  room  ontb>-4 
bank,  so  he  drilled  out  the  very  vitals  of  tt»- 
cataract  itself.  Having  extended  a  2,000-focZ3 
dam  from  the  shore,  "unwatoring"  a  slice  tt^ 
Niagara  above  the  falls,  in  the  dry  rock  rive  -^ 
lied  he  sunk  the  great  wheel-pit  some  150  fp^= 
down.  From  its  bottom  he  burrowed  out  th»- 
largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  158  feet  deep  k  - 
the  solid  rock,  shooting  diagonally  across  tb»- 
river  until  it  debouches  directly  behind  tl»- 
plunging  V  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  (Its  sise  S-- 
shown  by  the  picture  on  page  437.) 

To  back  such  adventurous  imaginatioa  ther"* 
is  little  lack  of  adventurous  cash.  And  th.< 
charters  ? 


(FalllnE  a  trmtr,  Ute  pawer  ci>ni|ianl<s  may  permantiQtl;  reduce  It  t 


BD  *BD  ICB.   KAHOH  9,  UOB. 

I  Buch  a  Bhoit  of  ItanU.) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
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INTERNATIONAL,  RBLATIONS. 

FebroAiy  17. — The  Pope  iwuee  an  encyclical  Btrangly 

oondemiiiDB   the   French   separation   taw Goaman 

Carbiraa  ia  appointed  Venezuelan  minister  to  tbe 
United  States. 

Febnwry  16.— Emperor  William  ot  Germany,  while 
at  Copenhagen,  receives  the  French  epeclnl  ambassador. 

February  90.— Japan  calls  tbe  attention  of  China  to 
tha  advisability  ot  taking  sUps  to  prevent  an  antl'for- 
ei{{n  n prising. 

Febrnary  SS.— The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 
government's  proposal  to  extend  reciprocal  tariff  rates 
to  tbe  United  States  tiutll  June  SO,  IWT. 

February  38.— The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ot 
the  United  Btatee  Sen- 
ate, by  a  party  vote, 
orders  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  after 
making  Important 
amendments. . .  .Pi«e- 
ident  Roosevelt  tssaea 
a  proclamation  mak- 
ing tariff  concesaloDB 
to  Germany. 

March  1.— United 
Stotea  Minister  Mor- 
gan presents  bis  cre- 
dentials to  President 
Palma,  of  tbe  repub- 
Uc  of  Cuba. 

March  S.— A  par- 
tial agreement  on  tbe 
Moroccan  state  bank 
is  reached  In  the  con- 
tereoM  at  Algeciras.         j.„  ^,,  pbotmsob  suniBL 

March    13.  —  Em-  p.  lanolbt. 

peror  William  of  Ger- 

maDT  oMers  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  forces 
from  China,  leaving  TOO  men  as  guards  for  the  legation 
at  Peking. 

March  15. — Chandler  P.  Anderson,  of  New  York,  is 
selected  to  prepare  for  negotiation  the  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  left  unsettled  by  tbe 
Joint  High  Commission  ol  1866-99. 

March  19. — President  Roosevelt  nominates  Charles 
S.  Francis,  of  New  York,  as  ambassador  to  Austrlo- 
Hnngory ,  to  succeed  BellHmy  Storer. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

February  IT.— Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  daughter  of  the 
President,  and  representative  Nicholas  Ixingworth,  of 
Ohio,  are  married  in  tbe  E^t  Room  ot  the  White  House, 
at  Washington. 

February  18.— The  funeral  of  King  Christian  of  Den- 
mark takes  place. 

February  ST.— The  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte  of  Ol- 
denburg and  Prince  Eltel  Friedrich,  second  son  ot  tbe 
German  Emperor,  are  married  at  BecHn  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  tbe  marriage  ot  the  Emperor  and 
Empress. 

March  0-7.— Six  hundred  hostile  Moros  are  killed  by 
American  troopsoperating  near  Jolo;  offlclal  dispatches 
place  the  American  losses  at  18  killed  and  63  wounded. 

March  a— John  P.  Haines,  ot  New  York,  resigns  as 


president  ot  the  Society  for  the -Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

March  10. — More  than  twelve  hundred  miners  are 
killed  by  an  explosion  ot  gas  in  a  coal  mine  atCour- 
rlfires,  near  Bethune,  In  the  French  coal  region. 

March  1*.— In  the  foundering  ot  tbe  steamer  BritUh 
King,  offtbe  Massachusetts  coast,  2T  men  are  lost- 
March  IS.— Tbe  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
meet  in  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

March  16.— Over  30,000  French  mloeis  are  on  strike 
In  the  Pns  de  Calais  field. ...More  than  SO  people  ore 
killed  in  a  railroad  collision  near  Adobe,  Colo. 
OBITUARY. 

February  18.— John  A.  McCall,  formerly  president 

ot  tbe  New  York  Lite  Insurance  Company,  S7 John 

B.  Stetson,  tbe  hat  manufacturer,  ot  Philadelphia,  76. 

February  19. —Vice- Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Grentell, 
K.C.B.,  60. . .  .Representative  George  A.  Castor,  of  Penn- 
uylvaoia,  51. 

February  31. Supremo  Court  Justice  John  F.  Park- 
hurst,  of  New  York,  64 Christopher  C.  Shayue,  the 

well-known  New  York  fur  merchant,  02 Henry  M. 

Moore,  well  known  in  Y.  M.  C,  A.  work,  7ft. 

February  23.— John  Stanton,  of  New  York,  an  au- 
thority on  copper,  TO, 

February  25.— Ex-Speaker  David  B.  Henderson,  of 

the  House  of  Representatives,  60 Ex-Judge  Peter 

Van  Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals,  8*....Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  U.S.A. 
(retired),  88. 

February  36.- Dr.  John  Williamson  Palmer,  poet, 
author,  and  editor,  80. 

February  37.- Prof.  Samuel  P.  Langley,  secretary  of 

the  Smithsonian  Institution,  73 Frot.  B.  F.  Hayes, 

of  Bates  l^llege  and  Cobb  Divinity  School,  76. . .  .John 
Treat  Irving,  ot  New  York,  a  nephew  of  Washington 
Irving,  98. 

March  1.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Pool«,  D.D.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  ot  Domestic  Missions  ot  tbe  Reformed 
Church,  60. 

March  2.— Jos4  Maria  de  Pereda,  the  Spanish  nov- 
elist, T3. 

March  3.— Ex-Gov.  James  S.  Hogg,  ot  Texas,  55 

Dr.  W.  T.  Campbell,  founder  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  80. 

March  4.— Lieut.-Oen.  John  M.  Scbofleld,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), T4. 

March  6.— MaJ,-Oen.  Sir  William  Forbes  Gatocre,  of 
tbe  British  army,  68. 


March  10.— Kugen  Richter,  Radical  leader  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  68. 

March  II.— Dr.  Monnel  Quiutana,  President  ot  the 
Argentine  Republic,  71, 

March  13.— Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  86  (see  page  416). 

March  14.— Dr.  John  J.  Anderson,  author  ot  school 
histories,  84. 

March  15.— S.  H.  Knuftman,  president  of  tbe  Even- 
ing Star  Newspaper  Company,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  77. 

March  18.— Rev.  Joseph  Howland  Coit,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  76. 

March  19.— Gen.  John  M.  Thayer,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  and  governor  of  Netiraska,  86. 
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Britain,  acting  with  the  consent  of  Canadft.  Be- 
ing a  '-navigable  rivor,"  it  is  also  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  national  Congress  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  river,  though  this  jurisdiction 
may  nut  affect  the  falls  themselves. 

This,  hriefly,  is  why  and  how  the  two  great 
Anglo-^axon  nations  are  meditating  a  handclasp 
across  the  mighty  cataract.  And  such  action  is 
all  the  more  needed  because  there  are  tremen- 
dous drains  upon  the  majesty  of  Niagara  not  so 
easy  to  control. 

^'rom  its  course  toward  the  Niagara  River, 
mucli  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  turned 
into  several  canals.  The  Chicago  Drainage  Ca- 
nal is  said  to  lead  off  G.dOO  feet  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Plaines  River.  The 
■\Velland  Canal  affords  another  outlet  for  Krie 
into  Ontario.  The  new  barge  canal,  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  k^avannah,  will  carry  a  heavy  volume 
of  water.  These  and  other  like  projects,  it  has 
been  calculated,  may  be  exiK-cted  to  answer  for 
some  18,000  feet  of  water-flow  when  all  i 
running  order. 


"More, morel  "  cry  the  daring  engineers.  "Let 
us  make  Niagara  the  power  center  of  the  world  !  " 

Nature  has  done  her  part.  Here  are  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  drop  for  about  seven 
million  horse-power.  Given  charters  and  caslx, 
American  engineering  ingenuity  can  hitch  tti« 
power  to  wheel* — somehow.  "U'itness  the  wast^ 
tunnel  built  for  a  Canadian  company  by  J£  x. 
Beverly  It.  Value.  There  was  no  room  on  tta.e 
bank,  so  he  drilled  out  the  very  vitals  of  t^"*" 
cataract  itself.  Having  extended  a  2,000-fo«:3t 
dam  from  the  shore,  "  unwatering "  a  slica  «z>I 
Niagara  above  the  falls,  in  the  dry  rock  rives  i- 
bcd  he  sunk  the  great  wheel-pit  some  150  f^^et 
down.  From  its  bottom  he  burrowed  out  tt^^a 
largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  158  feet  deep  -3.^ 
the  solid  rock,  shooting  diagonally  across  tt:>-e 
river  until  it  debouches  directly  behind  tL»8 
plunging  ^'  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  (Its  size  xi 
shown  by  the  picture  on  page  437.) 

To  back  such  adventurous  imaginatioa  thef 
is  little  lack  of  adventurous  cash.  And  ttxtf 
charters? 


(FalllDg  » treaty,  tlw  yovftsc  comiiuiles  may  permaaently  redace  It  i 


INI>  AND  lOa,  MAAOB  «,  VOL. 

a  snch  >  ghoet  ot  Itaalt.) 


INTERNATIONAL  AID  FOR  NIAGARA. 


Heal  danger  faces  the  American  fall.  Rights 
b^-ve  Ijeen  gi'anted  to  half-a-dozen  power  compa- 
n  i  OS  to  Slick  away  from  above  the  great  cataract 
alitjut  4S.O0Ofeet  of  water-flow  per  second, — 
ti^Krly  one-quarter  of  the  wjiole  volume  of  the 
i"!  -^.-«r  (2'J4,000  feet  per  second).  Thia  ia  enough 
't>  reduce  our  fall  permanently  to  such  a  ghoat  of 
^t^<.lf  as  is  pictured  on  page  434, — an  abnormal 
c<"->  Edition  produced  by  ice  and  by  easterly 
^"  i  iJs.  which  piled  Lake  Eric's  waters  higher  at 
't^  upper  end  and  lowered  the  Niagara  outlet. 

Although   four  of  the   six  operating    power 


at  precaution,  but  to  cut  off  even  these  vested 
rights  in  so  far  as  they  endanger  tlio  magnifi- 
cence of  the  falls,  has  been  the  cry  of  nature- 
lovers  throughout  the  country,  "Who  are  the 
supreme  rulers  of  Niagara  Kails?  they  hava 
asked.     To  whom  shall  we  appeal  ? 


c^ri 


^i«n; 

*^^ll.  because  of  its  sev- 
^^'jil  times  greater  vol- 
^  "*  lie,  would  not  ebb  ap- 
t**~eciably  until  ours  liad 
^Xaite  faded  from  sight. 


the  Canadian  side,  the  Cana- 


Defense  is  being  pre- 
t^ared  by  Niagara's  nat- 
^X  ral  guardians.  The  New 
i:'ork    State    Legislature 
•las  given  favorable  view 
Xo  bills  with  the  general 
J)urpose    of    prohibiting 
Tnrtlier  water- abstraction 
^long  the  American  bank. 
In  thia  they  have  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the 
_-\.nierican  Civic  Associa- 
t,ion,  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation of  New  York, 
several  leading  maga- 
zines,  most  of  the  daily 
press, — last,    and    amus- 
ingly in  earnest,  the  op- 
erating power  companies 
themselves,  which,  being 
in,   are  only  too  glad  to 
keep  all  others  out.     But 
it  these  very  companies, 
with  the  Canadian  plants, 
increase  their  water-con- 
sumption to  40,000  feet 
per  second,  the  American 
fall  will  be  ruined  as  a 
spectacle,  according  to 
the  careful   and  unchal- 
lenged statistics  of   Dr, 
John  M.  Clarke,  the  New 
Y  o  i>   State  geologist, 
and  the  power  companies 
will  still  be  well  within 
their  total  antborization 
of48,000feet.  Nottorest 


On  this  subject,  three  Attorneys-General  of  the 
United  States  agree.  Considered  as  a  national 
boundary,  the  Niagara  River  can  be  regulated 
by  a  treaty  between  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Great 


'he  drain  at  them  cauls,  pipes,  and  tunaeln  IhrFatenn  the  Amerlci 
u  nhown.  It  In  only  one-third  »»  wide  ea  the  Canadlaa  and  r 
elghtb  M  itrongj 
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Britain,  acting  with  the  consent  of  Canada.  Be- 
ing a  '-navigable  river,"'  it  is  also  uniler  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  national  Congress  to  tlio  cen- 
ter line  of  the  river,  though  this  jurisdiction 
may  not  afEect  the  falls  themselves. 

This,  briefly,  is  why  and  how  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  are  meditating  a  handclasp 
across  the  mighty  cataract.  And  such  action  is 
all  tiio  more  needed  because  there  are  tremen- 
dous draina  U[X)n  the  majesty  of  Niagara  not  bo 
easy  to  control. 

From  its  course  toward  the  Niagara  River, 
much  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  turned 
into  several  canals.  Tlie  Chicago  Drainage  Ca- 
nal is  said  to  lead  oil  6,n00  feet  per  second  from 
Lake  Michigan  into  the  Des  Plaines  River,  The 
AVelland  Canal  affords  another  outlet  for  Erie 
into  Ontario.  The  new  barge  canal,  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Savannah,  will  carry  a  heavy  volume 
of  water.  These  and  other  like  projects,  it  has 
been  calculated,  may  bo  expected  to  answer  for 
some  18,000  feet  of  water-flow  when  all  are  In 
running  order. 


"More,  more!  "  cry  the  daring  engineers.  '-Let 
us  make  Niagara  the  power  center  of  the  world  I " 

Nature  has  done  her  part.  Here  are  the 
volume  of  water  and  the  drop  for  about  aeven 
million  horse-power.  Given  charters  and  casL. 
American  engineering  ingenuity  can  hitch  the 
power  to  wheels — somehow,  "Witness  the  waste- 
tunnel  built  for  a  Canadian  company  by  Mr. 
Beverly  R.  Value.  There  was  no  room  on  the 
bank,  so  he  drilled  out  the  very  vitala  of  the 
cataract  itself.  Having  extended  a  2,000-foat 
dam  from  the  shore,  "  unwatering "  a  slice  of 
Niagara  above  the  falls,  in  the  dry  rock  river- 
bed he  sunk  the  great  wheel-pit  some  150  feet 
down.  From  its  bottom  he  burrowed  out  the 
largest  tunnel  in  the  world,  158  feet  deep  io 
the  solid  rock,  shooting  diagonally  across  the 
river  until  it  debouches  directly  behind  the 
plunging  Y  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  (Its  size  ii 
shown  by  the  picture  on  page  437.) 

To  back  such  adventurous  imagination  then 
is  little  lack  of  adventurous  cash.  And  the 
charters  7 


(FnlllDB  B  treaty,  the  power  « 


D  ICC,  HAKCH  a,  laOL 


□ently  reduce  It  U>  each  ft 
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MORB    WATER    RIGHTB    l)KMANI>E[>. 

'ater  rights  for  two  more  American  and  four 
3  Canadian  plants  have  been  demanded  by 
tcorfjorateintiTests.  They  involve,  perhaps. 
00  additional  fet^t  per  second.     Tlio  Ameri- 

companies  are  the  Niagara  I'ower  &  Devel- 
ent  ('omi>any  and  the  Niagara,  Lockport  & 
irio  Power  (.'ompany.  Tlii'ir  legal  rights  an: 
jtfui.  Hut  tlifrc  aro  also  four  sites  for  Ca- 
an  plants  plotted  hy  an  '  Intiirio  governmeHt 
neor  in  IDU.'i,  whiell  may  at  any  time  be  sold 
le  province  to  intending  developei's.  These 
e  involve  ;iO,0i)()  Cf*^t. 

is  true  that,  ininioiliatfly  al>ovo  the  ■•  Horse- 
,"  water  may  he  driiwn  uiT  with  perhaps 
:  effect  upon  the  A  iiierieiin  side,  owing  to 
;  Island  and  the  rapids  (ihove.  Hut  this 
on  of  the  hunk  i.s  already  crowded  with 
^rhouses.  And  thi-  fiiiiln'r  up  the  stream 
is  taken,    liie  greater  the 


1  of  o 


ed  fal 


)nsult  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion  \\int  80,000  feet 
•ater-ahstrai'tion  will  alisoluti-ly  destroy  the 
iriean  fall,  s<>  that  nur  (■iti/.i^na  mav  walk  dry- 
to  Goat  Island.  Tlj.^n  add  .this  ^!ll,i]00  pro- 
d  new  drain  to  the  conservative  estimate 
8,000  now  aiUhoriKed  ;  total.  78.000.  Add 
00  to  the  reasonahle  estimate  given  below 
1,000;  total,  DO.OOO.     And  80,000  deatroys  1 


Now  the  temper  of  the  province  as  to  Niag- 
ara preservation  becomes  a  matter  of  interpst. 
The  Canadian  press  lias  lately  been  clamoring 
for  a  stop  to  the  auctioning  off  of  water  from 
above  the  falls.  But  no  precedent  appears  in 
history  for  such  estoppul.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  consistently  regarded  its  Niagara. 
water  endowments  as  stock  in  trade,  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Hesidcs,  a  sad  plenty  of  our 
Canadian  brothers  remark,  with  satisfaction,  that 
it  ian't  their  fall  whose  beauty  is  immediately 
threatened  ! 

C0S8EKVATI8K    OF    THE   yiGl'BES. 

A  word  about  the  figures  quoted  from  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  championship  of  the  falls  has  ever 
been  no  less  well-considered  than  inspired.  His 
statistics,  carefully  collected  from  governmental 
and  other  authorities,  specially  approved  for  this 
magazine  hy  eminent  hydraulic  engineers  famil- 
iar with  conditions  at  Niagara,  have  just  been  re- 
verified  by  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  and  may  confi- 
dently be  taken  as  conservative  in  the  extreme. 

Kor  instance,  the  president  of  the  State  Reser- 
vation at  Niagara,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dow,  con- 
siders it  reasonable  to  reckon  that  as  much  ae  00,- 
000  feet  of  watci-flow  has  already  been  signed 
away  by  New  York  State  and  Ontario, — more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  total  224,000  feet  of 
river-flow. 
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Now,  ( 


To  the  enterprises  considered  hy  Dr,  Clarke 
as  entitled  to  4H,000  feet,— Niagara  Kails  Hy- 
draulic Power  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Ni' 
agara  Falls  Power  Company  (American),  Cana- 
dian Niagara  Power  Com[iany,  Ontario  Power 
Company,  and  Electrical  Development  Company 
(Canadian),— Mr,  Dow  adds  a  sixtli  small  com- 
pany, and  he  estimates  a  greater  allowance  for 
two  of  thera  in  the  light  o£  recent  legal  testi- 
mony from  power-company  presidents. 

OUR   FALL    MORE   TUAK    SIGNB^I)    AWAY. 

one-eighth  of  the  river  flows  on  the 
Je.  The  1,000-foot-wide  American 
fall  isonlywie-MiVii  the  breadth  of  the  Canadian, 
or  Horseshoe,  fall,  and  less  than  one-/ia//it8  depth 
(under  10  feet,  as  against  20).  So  no  more  than 
tme-eiglilh  of  the  water  m  the  Niagara  River  may 
be  considered  to  flow  over  the  American  fall. 
{Mr.  Dow  thinks  it  might  reasonably  be  com- 
puted at  one-tenth.)  And  ovor  one-fiflh,  perhaps 
over  om-fouTth,  of  the  Tiver-ftow  has  heen  signed 
away. 

This  crude  computation  nvay  drive  home  the 
engineers'  warning.  Millions  of  capital  are  in- 
vested in  the  electric-power  plants  and  the 
factories  of  utensils,  breakfast  food,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.  Only  temporary  is  the  partial  absti- 
nence of  those  companies  using  less  water  than 
tliey  may.     Ontario  may  sell  more  water.     New  ' 


York  is   not  expected    to   revoke   the  charters 
granted. 

It  seems  the  verdict  of  the  American  people 
that  the  falls  must  be  preserved  as  a  wonder  of 
nature — not  be  sucked  into  dark  pipes  and  tun- 
nels to  make  a  marvel  of  engineering.     To  en    — 

force  this  verdict,  international  action  is  needed 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  cannot  ie» 

soon  join  in  the  treaty  that  will  hold  back  tt"= 
water-ahstractors  from  their  already  sighte:^^ 
triumph. 

NION8    OK    THBKE    ATTORNEYS 


Ex-Governor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  who  wa^ 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in  Presi-  -i 
dent  McKinley'a  cabinet,  wrote  the  New  Yorfa^ 
Merchants'  Association,  on  January  31  : 

Wliawvep  Jurisdictiou  the  State  of  New  York  hB<«-.< 
over  die  waters  of  the  river  and  their  use  Is  subject  an£^ 
Bubordiimte  io  the  power  of  the  national  government  in^K 
two  respects:  First,  with  respect  to  navigation,  OB  tc»-^ 
whicli  the  laws  o(  Congress  are  supreme;  Haoond,  a«tc:»- 
the  subject  of  boundary  between  this  nation  and  Cau-  M. 
ada,  in  respect  t«  whicli  the  United  StAtes  and  6reatV-< 
Britain  have  the  right,  iiy  treaty  stipulation,  to  impos^^* 
such  conditions  and  regulations  upon  the  nae  of  th^^ 
river  and  its  waters  as  they  deem  mutually  proper.    A^ 
treaty  duly  negotiated  between  these  two  powers,  aniCi 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea,  would  be^ 
the  supreme  law  of  the  latid  ;  and  if  in  such  treaty  it*" 
were  provided  that  no  such  use^ 
of  the  waters  as  is  contemplated^ 
should  be  hereafter  made,   and.ff 
this  regulation  were  enforced  by-* 
act  of  Congress,  the  treaty  and  J 
the  legislation   would  bo  valid, 
Che  rights  of  the  .State  of  Kew    ' 
York   and   all  private   riparian 
owners  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Attorney -General  Moody, 
the  present  incumbent  of 
this  high  legal  office,  wrote 
to  the  Merchants'  AsBOciation 
as  follows  : 

I  therefore  suggest  the  view 
tliat  in  conKlileration  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  the  highest  pul>- 
lie  concern,  and  because  o(  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  Niagara 
Kiver.  as  well  as  its  navigability 
ill  large  part,  there  could  be  no 
donbt  of  the  federal  lutereat  and 

The  Attorney-Oeneral  also 
wrote  to  the  President,  last 
October,  following  the  sob- 
mission  to  him  by  the  Fresi- 
deui   of  a  formal  protest 
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from  the  American  Civic   Aesociation,   as  fol- 

As  to  the  grotiud  for  federal  intervention  bo  far  as 
I»roposed,  1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  .  Never- 
-Clieless.  I  think  that  the  character  of  Niagara  Falls  as 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders,  its  situation  in  a 
'boundary  river  on  the  frontier  of  a  foreign  country,  its 
x^odoubted  historical  relation  as  a  natural  possession 
^□d  common  heritage,— nil  these  elements  in  the  case 
-^■would  fully  justify  you  in  proposing  through  the  ordi- 
z^Siry  diplomatic  channels  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
j  «ct  by  the  two  govemmeiits  immediately  concerned. 

From  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  another  . 
former  United  States  Attorney- General,  a  full 
agreement  with  this  view  has  heen  informally 
^abtained. 

LAYING   THE   STATE'S-RfOHTS    0H08T. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  iDternational 
Ood  federal  action  might  be  construed  as  "  per- 
Inaps  trenching  somewhat  on  the  rights  of  tlie 
State  of  New  York,"  to  quote  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  York  San.  Governor  Grigge  gives 
Jjositive  reassurance  on  this  point  ; 

It  is,  in  my  judgmeat,  necessary,  in  order  that  full 
«)nd  complete  control  of  this  subject  may  be  obtained 
l>y  the  two  powers,  that  an  international  agreement  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  should  be  made.  Such  a  treaty 
irould  involve  no  infraction  or  trespass  upon  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  because  its  rights  as  above 
stated  are  subordinaM  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of 
the  nation,  with  respect  to  the  stream  as  a  navigable 
river  and  as  an  international  boundary. 

Neither  need  the  Ontario  government  feei 
superseded  ;  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet  will 
confer  with  it  before  any  international  action  is 
taken.  So  the  Dominion  Minister  of  Public 
■Works  has  declared. 

A    MIX-UF    IN    INTERNATIONAL    COMMISSIONS. 

Many  Niagara  lovers  have  heen  anxiously 
awaiting  the  fate  of  a  bill  introduced  by  United 
States  Senator  Piatt  providing  tor  a  Niagara 
investigating  commission,  wit)i  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000,  Calls  have  beon  made  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill,  and  upon  tlie  PresidL'nt  to 
arrange  a  personnel  for  the  proposed  commis- 
sion without  undue  corporate  leanings  or  dan- 
gerous hydraulic  engineering  enthusiaams. 

The  American  Civic  Association,  liowever,  con- 
aiders  this  bill  Buparfluous,  since  there  is  in  exist- 
ence an  International  Waterways  Conn 
containing  American  and  Canadian  nu 
It  was  created  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1902.  The  American  representatives  reported, 
last  December,  that  tliey  wanted  more  instmc- 
tiouB  and  cash.  In  reply  comes  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, January  31,  offered  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  asking 


rubers. 


ITbte  tail-race  tannel  ot  the  Electrical  Development  Com- 
panr.  one  hundred  and  flfty-eigbl  (eet  daep  In  the  rock 
river-bed,  drains  the  wheel-pit  above  the  raUs.  finally  duih- 
InR  Its  water  against  the  rear  of  the  torrent  from  over  the 
"  Horseshoe."    See  map  on  page  433.) 

the  commission  to  report  specifically  and  to  exert 
'■  all  possible  eflorts  tor  the  preservation  of  the 
said  Niagara  Kalis."  On  February  16,  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  War  formally  requested  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House  to  see  that  the 
needed  funds  accompany  the  resolution  wlien  it 
becomes  law.  Subsequent  proceedings  in  this 
direction  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  all  friends 
of  the  falls. 

NEW    YORK   TO    no    WHAT    IT   CAN. 


■  seems  by  way  ol 
fins'  emphatic  re- 


The  New  York  : 
carrying  out  Gove 
quest  for  Niagara  i 
greo,  repair  the  mischief  already  done,"  ran  his 
message.  To  tliat  end  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  Assemblymen  Shanahan  and  Foelker. 

During  twenty  years,  this  law-making  body 
granted  charters  to  nine  Niagara  power  com- 
panies, without  money  and  without  price, — or, 
at  least,  without  any  that  the  State  ever  saw. 
Tlie  genera!  fumigation  around  Albany  at  the 
fall  elections,  however,  is  said  to  have  cleaned 
out  the  '-  Niagara  lobby  "  with  the  rest.  If  the 
freedom  from  corporate  and  other  obligations  of 
the  present  legislature  is  truly  indexed  by  the 
character  of  its  Speaker,  young  James  W.  Wads- 
worth.  Jr.,  tlie  present  Niagara  measures  are  in 
good  hands. 
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Those  bills,  huwevor,  are  merely  preventive. 
Tliey  are  frameil  to  prohiliit  future  cliarters.  to 
rescind  tliose  wJiich  an;  existing  under  a  clouil  of 
abused  privilogCB.  ami  to  Jiold  all  reinaining 
down  to  tlieir  water  riglits  as  at  preannt  author- 
ized.  Ko  that  even  if  the  fullest- planned  legis- 
lation bo  enacted  by  New  York  State,  and  even 
if  Ontario  belie  her  reputation  as  a  good  charter- 
seller,  these  last- mentioned  assured  rights  will 
Btill  exist  as  an  imminent  danger. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Xew 
York  forbidding  further  diversion  of  waU'r 
was  nnsucceesfuily  agitated  in  ]Sii4.  Even  if 
this  task  were  shoiildei-ed  through,  no  prohibi- 
bition  would  exist  in  Canada.  wJiere  a  ruinous 
diversion  of  30.0011  feet  may  at  any  time  occur. 

Another  arguiriont  to  tlie  Iiegislature  lies  in 
the  fonditiiin  to  whieh  tlio  New  York  State 
Heserviitioii  at  Xiugara  wrjuM  sink  with  the 
sinking  falls.  I)ii  tlifsi:  10"  aci'es  some  ^I'J.OOO,- 
yOi.1  has  been  sjient  in  thi.'  twenty  yours  since 
the  imrk  wns  cientcd. 

The  winning  ..f  this  pulilic  ]iark  for  the  State 
makes  (I  stirring  e.fairiple  for  tlie  nation  that  is 
now  trving  to  siive  it.*  r'</-.»  ■I'iln:  The  late 
Andrevv  H.  (Ireen.  -  tlu-  Kaiher  nf  the  Kills.- 
afterwanl  tlie  long-time  pre.-ideiit  uf  the  <-om 
niisaioners.  h'd  this  lighi.  .\fter  the  private 
owners  of  disfigui'ing  struelures  along  the  bank 
had  lieen  bought  om,  it  wiis  at  last  possible  for 

Niagara  witliout  yi^'hling  up  lifty  cents  ti>  some 
privatit  "graft."  The  commipsioners  have  so 
far  prevented  all  plans  to  di'ain  Niagara  water 
from  any  (wint  within  the  nfservation. 


THK    FALLS    '•  AS    A    COLD     BrsiKESB    PROPOSITION.' 

Tlie  charge  of  sentimentality  cannot  stick  tee- 
the would-be  preserver  of  the  falls.  When  thes^-^ 
mighty  historic  waters  shall  be  reduced  to  a  thiic^ 
spray,  when  a  dozen  groups  of  power-house  capi-i 
talists  are  drawing  rich  dividends  from  the  stoleiE* 
life-fluiiJ,  where  will  be  the  800,000  yearly  visit-  ^3 
ore  to  the  community  ?  "Where  their  twenty  an—  * 
nual  millions  of  holiday  dollars  ? 

The  beneficence  of  the  Niagara  tourist  ia  re—  * 
fleeted  not  only  in  the  profuse  distribution  o^fc 
predatory  hackmen  and  undeniable  souvenir — 
venders,  but  also  by  the  tremendous  auccess  iiLtf 
the  more  essential  enterprise  of  local  transporta— " 
tion  conipauies.  hotels,  etc.  Travelers  are  at — 
traded,  n.it  tiy  lighting  fairilities  or  by  phenom- 
enal far'tovv  power,  but  by  the  magnificence  tA 
tlie  falls. 

For  the  cn-dit  of  their  balance  sheets  alon^ 
the  business  men  of  this  section  should  strike 
for  laws  forlridiiing  the  proposed  elimination  of 
our  greafst  wnt.>r-woiider. 

Pl.KSTY    or    l-OWJ:!!    KAKTHKR    DOWX    THE    RIVEB, 

Some  beholders  of  Niagnra.  however,  may  in- 
evitably fi'cl  depressed  by  the  sight  of  so  mach 
energy  P'inj:  to  waste,  as  was  Lord  Kelvin,  in 
ls!):>,  when,  Ktanding  before  the  falls,  he  hoped 
he  would  live  to  see  all  their  power  utilized. 

Should  all  such  turn  their  ba<-kB  to  the  falla  and 
betake  themselves  downstream  to  a  point  about 
.iOi)  fe'?t  alK)ve  the  cantilever  railway  bridge, 
they  would  see  liefore  them  a  couple  of  million 
horsepower  running  to  waste.     In  the  two  and 
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lalf  milps  of  the  Gorge  which  centers  at  the 
rlpool  there  is  a  drop  of  80  feet,  one-halt  as 
1  as  tlio  falls  themselves  give.  By  passing 
water  around  the  "Whirlpool,  either  in  pipea 
ing  along  the  rock  wall  or  tunnels  through 

80-foot  head  could  be  obtained  by  a  13,000- 
conduit  on  the  New  York  side  or  a  17,000- 
)ne  on  the  Ontario  side. 
e  cost  of  erection  of  such  a  pipe  line  on  the 

York  side  has  been  figured  at  3  cents  a 
d,  totaling  ^468, 000,  and  offering  12,000 
1-power.  On  tliis  basis  it  would  be  neces- 
to  invest  only  t.'iO  per  horsepower,  which 
rtB  pronounce  a  good  business  proposition. 


ind  direct  pressure  for  bringing 
•reBsmen  to  tlie  proper  voting-point  is  being 
«d    by    thousands  of   private  citizens,   by 

of  the  press,  by  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri- 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
ibove  all,  by  tlie  American  Civic  Association, 
ti  among  its  omnipresent  devoted  friends 
ts  more  than  one  great  periodical.  Success 
s  sure.     Mr.   J.  Horace  McFarland,  presi- 

of  the  association,  writes:   "I  have  poasps- 


sion  of  sufficient  letters  from  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  show  that  any  legislstion  the 
President  wants  will  have  ioimediate  and  favor- 
able consideration." 

The  public  feeling  behind  these  movements 
is  not  necessarily  insensible  to  the  glory  of  hav- 
ing at  Niagara  "  the  power  center  of  the  world," 
or  blind  to  the  fascination  of  unique  hydraulic 
problems  magnificently  executed.  But  it  finds 
a  glory  and  magnificence  in  the  sight  of  what 
nature  has  done  here  which,  compared  with  the 
success  ot  a  few  industrial  enterprises,  is  vastly 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  number. 

This  is  because  one  may  readily  compute  and 
compare  tlie  value  to  civilization,  industrially 
amazing  though  it  be,  of  dynamos  generating 
10,000  horse-power  apiece,  of  feeder  pipes  18 
feet  in  diameter,  of  a  200,000  horse-power  plant. 

But  who  can  compute  the  value  of  Niagara's 
splendor  ?  Of  what  enormous  potentiality  is  the 
tightened  nerve  force,  the  exhilaration  to  higher 
ideals  and  deeds,  of  the  beholders  who  wonder 
at  such  stupendous  beauty,  who  thrill  with  the 
electric  ozone  of  such  thundering  green  waters? 

Mournful  indeed  would  be  a  mechanical  tri- 
umph over  this  international  inspiration  ! 


Inaot  geoloElsts  oC  Europe  ai 


VOLCANOES  AND   EARTHQUAKES   IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN    REGIONS. 


BY  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS,  PH.D. 


IN  glancing  over  numerous  periodicale,  kind 
reTnembrancee  from  friends  in  Spanish 
America  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  was  for- 
cibly impressed  by  the  reports  of  an  unusual 
number  of  seismic  disturbances.  Evidently  a 
tremor  had  pulsated  over  all  the  regions  about 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and,  subsiding,  had  tliis  time 
left  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  West  Indies  unharmed.  The 
newspapers,  however,  told  of  forebodings,  and 
well  migbt  the  people  feel  alarmed,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  disasters  in  the  Caribbean  repions  are  ap- 
palling, and  recent  occurrences  in  Martinique  can 
Still  send  a  thrill  of  sympathetic  dread  through 
Bensitive  nerves.  Awful  as  that  catastrophe 
was,  it  is  not  alone  in  the  records  of  harrowing 
disasters  in  those  regions.  Dangers  from  seis- 
mic disturbances,  however,  are  not  constant 
about  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where,  to  use  a  home- 
ly expression,  all  the  principal  volcanic  fornia- 
tione  seem'to  be  plugged  up,  while,  below  them, 
forces  accumulate,  to  break  out  at  irregular  in- 
tervals in  fires  and  upheavals  of  destruction. 

Mexico  haa  been  comparatively  free  from  ap- 
palling disasters,  although  in  many  portions  of 


the  country  volcanic  influences  are  pronounced^ 
and  the  well-known  smoking  mountain  Popocate  - 
petl  has  always  been  an  object  of  veneration  and 
dread.  Near  it  and  in  the  southern  portibne  of 
Mexico  minor  earthquake  shocks  are  frequent, 
working  sad  damage  at  times,  but  not  in  such 
magnitude  as  at  other  places. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   GUATEMALAN   CITIES. 

The  general  volcanic  formation  of  southern 
Mexico  extends  southward  along  the  Pacific, 
whore  conditions  ot  incessant  danger  are  devel- 
oped. In  Guatemala,  the  dread  sister  peaks,  the 
"Wati'r  and  the  Fire  volcanoes  (Volcan  de  Agna 
and  Volcan  de  Fuego),  rise  abruptly  from  the 
narrow  alluvial  plains  along  the  Pacific,  forming 
perfect  coni"s  towerinR  upward  above  the  low- 
lands and  above  the  mountains  some  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  (>bj('cts  of  veneration  and  supersti- 
tion iu  former  days,  objects  of  apprehension  in 
our  own  times,  they  stand  to-day  in  repose  and 
silence,  dominating  all  the  country  over  which 
in  former  times  they  have  wrought  deatniction. 
In  the  early  Spanish  days,  it  is  related,  the 
former   capital,  now    known  as    Ciadtd  Tiejo, 
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tterly  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  hot  water 
he  Volcande  Agua  ;  hence  the  name.  The 
I  waa  then  moved  to  a  place  which  waa 
lit  ta  be  safe,  and  a  new  Guatemala  was 
LBhed.  Here  a  city,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
3  Spaoish  capitals  io  America,  grew  up. 
h  was  lavish,  plantations  blossomed  round 
the  city,  and  fruita  ripened  in  the  flooding 
bt  and  in  the  wooing  atmosphere  of  the 
red  regions  in  the  tropical  uplands.  Then 
L  day  of  destruction  ;  the  city,  in  the  height 

pride  and  its  power,  was  blotted  out — 
it  history  now — of  which  only  the  memo- 
nd  the  ruina  remain  to  tell  of  what  had 
ind  to  attest  the  mighty  forces  pent  up  in 
iter  volcanoes  of  Guatemala. 
9  was  in  1774,  and  the  capital  was  moved 

to  the  site  of  modern  Guatemala  City, 

it  has  since  remained.  After  that  the 
r  capital  became  known  as  Guatemala 
ua,  and  for  a  time  was  left  deserted.  Then 
1  began  building  again,  for  the  location  is 
wautiful  and  the  lands  are  rich  ;   but  the 

has  always  been  considered  dangerous, 
L  1874  it  was  visited  by  adestructive  earth- 

;  not  such  as  tbe  former  afSictions,  because 
i  then  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions 
ned.  Of  this  the  old  ruins  bear  silent 
is,  some  of  them  very  beautifully  ;  for, 
though  destroyed,  tbey  tell  how  great  tbe 
ad  been,  and  how  terrible  are  the  forces 
lich  it  was  destroyed. 

IN    SALVADOR    AS    EARTHQUAKE    CENTER. 

:  zone  of  volcanic  activity  stretches  south' 
and  develops  its  present  center  of  greatest 
ty  in  tlie  republic  of  Salvador,  where  the 
1,  San  Salvador,  is  spoken  of  as  constantly 
ig  from  seismic  disturbances.  Tliis,  of 
i,  is  an  exaggeration,  tliough  earthquakes 
equent,  and  on  that  account  the  houses  are 
low,  with  heavy  walls  and  sulistantial  sup- 
— a  form  of  construction  cuuimon  throngh- 
le  Caribbean  regions,  wliei'e  ll:e  dread  of 
juakes  has  influenced  the  forms  of  architec- 

Certainly  there  is  good  reason  for  solid  low 
ngs  in  San  Salvador,  that  city  having  been 
lyed  by  earthquakes  four  times. — in  15!)4, 
)8,  in    1719,  and  in    1^!">4.     There  is  now 

apprehension  of  a  fifth  visitation,  thougli 
iople  are  so  accustomed  to  volcanic  phe- 
la  that  they  give  little  lieed  to  ihom.  Xot 
:ar  from  the  city  tbe  volcano  Izalco  keeps 
nstant  activity,  maintained  for  so  long  a 
I  now  that  it  is  called  the  Lighthouse  of  the 
-;.  In  the  night-time  this  volcano  is  im- 
vely  beautiful,  rismj;  a  dark  shadowy  form 
;  distance,  a  dull  light  always  glowing  at 


the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  eruptions  are  at  in- 
tervals, occurring  every  few  minutes  ;  then  tho 
crater  glowa  with  a  sullen  light,  suddenly  flar- 
ing to  a  fervid  red  ;  then  a  rumbling  explosion, 
an  outburst  of  light,  and  maaaea  of  molten  lava 
are  hurled  upward  to  dizzy  heights,  and,  turn- 
ing, descend  swiftly  in  graceful  curves  and  lines 
of  fire.  Then  the  light  fades  down  and  only  a. 
dull  glowing  reraaina  till  the  next  eruption, 

THE    V0LCAN0E8   or   NICABAQDA. 

From  Salvador,  across  Honduras,  there  aro 
no  volcanoes,  though  the  western  portions  of  that 
country  are  distinctly  volcanic  in  formation,  and 
from  some  of  the  mountains  rumblings  are  heard 
at  times,  and  earth  movements  are  frequent. 
South  of  Honduras,  in  Nicaragua,  volcanic  mani- 
festations are  much  in  evidence.  Here  the  chaiik 
bends  aoutheaat ;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  twi> 
ranges,  one  in  Nicaragua  and  one  in  Costa  Rica, 
between  them  a  long  depreaaion  wljich  has  been 
seriously  advocated  as  the  best  route  for  an  in- 
teroceanic  canal.  In  Nicaragua,  earthquakes  ard 
at  times  almost  constant,  and  some  of  the  vol- 
dangeroua,  threatening  now  with 
ivities,  particularly  Momo- 
tombo,  the  highest.  Coseguina,  a  smaller  vol- 
cano, is,  however,  probably  more  dangerous,  and 
it,  too,  is  giving  warnings.  In  1835  this  volcano 
broke  out  with  such  fury  that  the  violence  of  its 
eruptions  exerted  an  infiuence  during  four  days 
over  a  radius  of  a  thousand  miles,  sand  havin)!^ 
fallen  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, and  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

In  Costa  Rica,  the  volcanoes  are  quiet  ;  only 
one  crater,  Poaa,  ia  burning,  and  the  eruptions 
have  been  feeble.    Formerly,  activity  must  have 
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been  intense,  lavas  predominating  for  miles  about 
the  now  tranquil  peaks  standing  gray  and  naked; 
ominous  tliough  eilent. 

In  this  extended  range  of  volcanic  mountains 
stretching  from  southern  Mexico  to  Costa  Rica  a 
soil  develops  from  the  decomposing  lavas  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  coftee-cultivation,  and  it 
is  truly  said  tliat  only  from  below  the  volcanoes 
can  that  delicate  coffee  bo  had  so  abundantly 
produced  in  Centra!  America,  and  for  which 
those  regions  have  become  colobrated  almost 
throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  coffee  plan- 
tations suffer  tlifir  full  burden  of  afflictions 
because  of  the  angry  volcanoes,  and  we  hoar,  at 
times,  of  ruined  crops,  plantations  buried  under 
Asbes.  and  buildings  di'st roved.  In  general, 
however,  tliese  regions  are  prosperous,  find  the 
people  [ilniit  again,  for  it  is  only  at  tinu'S  that 
tlie  Viilcanues  l.ireak  out,  and  in  Costa  Itica  there 
has  never  been  uiiv  truubh-  fruin  sueh  disturb- 
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diil  at  Panama  City  was  thrown  down  by  i 

earthquake.     The  buildings  in  that  eily  iudiea 

that  there  is  little  popular  fear  of  eartlujunke 


for  many  of  them  are  of  two  stories,  and  i 
goodly  proportion  have  tliree  stories,  giving  to 
Panama  an  appearance  quite  difierent  from  that 
of  many  places  in  tlie  Caribbean  regions. 

"While  the  Isthmus  is  free  from  volcanoes,  it 
does  not  follow  that  serious  earthquakes  may  not 
occur.  VciT  violent  seismic  movements  may 
affect  regions  where  there  are  no  volcanoes. 
An  example  of  sucb  is  found  in  eastern  Co- 
lombia. Vene7.uela.  and  the  Guianas,  whera 
eartbi'iuakes  are  common  and  there  are  no  vol- 

SlliHtUKNCF:    OK   TUB   SOUTH    AMERICAN   COAST. 

Seismic  disturbances  along  the  coast  o£  north- 
ern Soutli  America  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gradual  sul)Kidence  of  that  region,  vhicli  in 
many  waya  si-ftma  clearly  indicated.  In  thoM 
regions  land  is  not  built  up  at  the  mouths  of  tlw 
great  rivi>r»i.  n<>thing  but  low  swamps,  lagooni, 
and  tiiud  banks  being  found,  in  spite  of  the  vol- 
uiiie  111'  erniled  iiiiiterial  annually  brought  down 
friijti  liie  tinerior.  At  places  sand  blufFs,  kod 
eveiL  roeky  eliils.  bear  indications  of  the  gradual 
enrioftcliment  of  tlie  pea  upon  the  land,  a  pho- 
noiiieiion  illusi  rated  at  the  city  of  Rio  H«jh», 
in  easU'in  Colombia,  where  a  whole  street  has 
disappi'iired  since  the  hwt  century  and'the  mtCT 
is  still  eroding.  In  the  western  portions  of 
Colomliia  are  other  evidences  of  subsidences; 
at  the  UKuith  of  tbe  Atrato  River  dead  treea 
were  until  recently  standing,  gaunt  and  naked, 
half-submerged  in  low  maralies.  indicating  that 
not  very  long  ago  a  forest  was  there   in  full 
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■th.  Old  men  have  told  me  of  trePB  and  sand 
aloDg  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien, 
how  they  had  frequently  camped  there 
J  voyaging  along  the  coast  or  preparing  to 
id  the  Atrato  River.  Now  nothing  can  be 
d  in  that  vicinity  but  lagoons  and  soft,  im- 
ible  mud  banks  covered  with  aquatic  plants. 
,his  is  evidence  that  the  northern  coast  of 
ish  America  is  subsiding  with  some  energy 
ovement,  and  may  account  for  the  frequent 
lie  disturbances  in  those  regions. 


hile  northern  South  America  is  subsiding, 
I  are  evidences  that  Central  America  and  the 
i  Indies  are  being  forced  upward,  and  this 
HcCouQt  for  the  fiequent  outpourings  of 
mic  activities  among  those  countries  and 
ds.  Such  gradual  uplifting  is  evidenced  by 
instant  accumulation  of  sand  bars  along 
iastern  coast  of  Central  America  and  abun- 
alluvial  deposits  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
gh  the  material  brought  down  to  the  sea  in 
ral  America  does  not  compare  in  volume  to 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  of  northern 
h  America.  The  elevations  in  the  West 
SB  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  terraced  for- 
ans  in  Cuba  at  Cape  Masi,  where  a  series  of 
table-lands  and  precipices  at  intervals  up 
ides  of  the  mountains  mark  the  former  levels 


(Cotia  Rlcan  roffee.  ai 


of  the  sea.  which  is  at  present  breaking  against 
tlie  exact  counterpart  of  the  formations  along 
the  ridges  above  it.  In  other  portions  of  the 
West  Indies  similar  formations  can  be  seen,  but 
nowhere  are  they  found  so  clearly  defined  as  at 
Cape  Masi.  There  have  been  subsidences  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  general  last  movement  has 
been  upward. 

EARTHQCAK&S   IN    VENKZCELA   ANn   COLOUBIA. 

In  regard  to  earth  movements,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  generally  well  established  that 
our  own  Atlantic  coast  is  sinking  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  a  century,  and  this  may  influence 
the  aplifting  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  Apparently,  our  coast  is  not  sinking 
so  rapidly  as  that  of  northern  South  America, 
but  should  the  movement  become  more  pro- 
nounced, then  the  slight  tremors  reported  as 
occurring  in  our  country  at  times  might  in- 
ci-ease  in  force  till  they  equaled  the  menacing 
seismic  disturbances  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 
To  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes  in 
those  regions,  a  popular  legend  relates  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republics  a  certain  Senator 
was  traveling  from  the  city  of  Cucuta,  a  place 
of  some  importance  on  the  Venezuela-Colombian 
frontier,  and  making  his  way  to  the  capital,  at 
BogotA,  journeying  over  a  route  where  earth- 
quakes were  dangerous.  Presently  he  noticed  & 
iuan"s  liat  in  the  road  before  iiim.  and  calling  to 
his  servant,  said  :  "  Tomas, 
tiiere  is  a  good  hat.  Pick 
it  up  ;  it  can  serve  you  in 
some  way."  The  servant 
obeyed,  and  to  their  aston- 
ishment they  found  the  top 
of  a  man's  head  under  the 
hat.  Then,  digging  with 
energy,  they  uncovered  the 
face,  that  the  man  might 
breathe,  and  by  vigorous 
work  they  presently  had 
him  rescued  from  an  un- 
timely grave.  Then,  with  a 
low  bow,  the  rescued  one 
said  :  "  Gentlemen,  since 
you  have  been  so  good  as 
I  to  pick  up  my  hat.  and  then 
to  save  me.  continue  your 
favors  and  help  me  dig  out 
my  mule,  that  I  may  make 
haste  with  you  from  this 
dangerous  place."  So  the 
t  h  ree,  working  together, 
soon  dug  a  fine  mule  out 
of  the  recently  quaking 
earth,  and  presently  re- 


THE   VISITING    NURSE   AS    A    SOCIAL    FORCE. 

BY  FRANCES  MAULF,   BJORKMAN. 


IN  every  densely  populateii  city  in  t!ie  United 
Stales  tliere  may  now  bi'  seen  poing  about 
at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  niglit.  in  the 
worst  weather  and  in  tho  darkest  and  moat 
squalid  streets,  numhers  of  earnest- faced,  ca- 
pal  lie- loo  king  yomig  women  wearing  plain  dark 
UDifonns.  —  usually  consisting  of  loiip,  loose 
cloaks  and  small  bonnets,  with  short  veils, — and 
carrying  plain  black  leiithcr  bags.  Tliey  are  al- 
most as  familiar  ligures  in  the  poorer  quarters  aa 
the  Salvati(ni  Army  lassies,  and  they  are  accorded 
&n  even  greater  degree  of  respect.  Streets  that 
are  liangeroua  to  other  peojile  are  perfectly  safe 
to  them.  I)'.()r.s  th;it  are  closed  to  every  one 
else  are  o])ened  ijuiekly  to  thi'ir  knock.  Wher- 
ever there  is  sickness  or  suffering  they  are 
always  welcome,  and  wherever  tlieru  is  sickness 
or  suffering  they  are  always  found. 

Tliese  are  the  visiting  nurses, — trained  special- 
ists who  give  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  car- 
rying expert  care  to  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
homes,  to  instructing  them  in  the  laws  of  by- 
fliene  and  sanitation,  and  to  rooting  out  and  de- 


stroying the  unwhoh'some  conditions  which  caiiM 
the  spread  of  dise*ase.    Although  they  have  been 
in  existence  a  comparatively  short  time,  they     i 
have  already   become  an  almost  indispensable 
factor  in  the  hygiene  of  the  largo  city.  ! 

Their  function  is  threefold.     They  are  at  once     I 
nurses,  teachei-s,  and  inspectors.     Into  the  hornet     I 
of  the  ]>oor  they  bring  the  definite  knowledge     j 
and  the  trained  skill    which    the  high-salaried 
nurse  in  private  practice  brings  into  the  hom«t 
of  the  rich  ;   but.  as  visiting  nurses,  it  is  not 
enough    that  they   should  use    their   skill  and 
training  for  tlieir  patients  alone.     Much  of  what 
they  know  tliey  must  teach  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  finnily,  and.  without  presuming  apon 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  as  nurses,  they 
must  see  aiid  report  to  the  authorities  every  nn- 
wbotesottie  condition  that  may  become  a  men* 
ace  to  public  health. 

Their  work  is  both  social  and  personal ;  th«r 
duty  is  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Since  the  beginning  of  the  tuberculoma 
crusade  they  have  done  more  to  check  the  ad- 
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)  of  the  White  Flagae  than  any  other  one 
.  Since  they  have  been  given  a  chance  to 
their  work  into  tlie  schools  they  have 
riftlly  reduced  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
while  retaining  in  the  class-room  hundreds 
ildren  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 
right  to  free  education.  They  have  been 
iMtimable  service  to  health  boards  in  dis- 
■ing  and  reporting  unsanitary  conditions 
ti  are  hidden  from  eveu  the  trained  eyes  of 
'egalar  inspector  because  be  has  not  their 
ties  for  daily  observation. 
Ase,  however,  are  new  developments  of  their 
,  Originally  they  were  nurses  and  nothing 
;  bnt  as  they  nursed  they  saw  that  there 
Other  things  for  them  to  do,  and  they  did 

tBAINED   NURBB    IN  THE   HOMES  OF  TEE   POOR. 

VSB  in  1877  that  the  first  systematic  trained 
mg  for  the  poor  in  their  homes  was  under- 
t  by  the  woman's  branch  of  the  New  York 
Mission  Society.  At  that  time  the  motive 
purely  personal  and  philanthropic.  The 
-hearted  women  who  made  up  the  member- 
of  the  organization  had  learned  from  their 
volent  work  that  it  was  sometimes  impossi- 
r  disadvantageous  for  poor  people  to  go  to 
itals,  and  out  of  pity  for  individuals  they 
a  to  send  nurses  to  the  sick  in  their  own 
!8.  Other  societies  followed  their  example, 
before  long  all  the  larger  charitable  organi- 
ns  were  maintainiog    one  or    two  visiting 

those  days  the  visiting  nurse  acted  in 
llv  the  same  capacity  as  the  high-priced 
ed  nurse  in  private  practice.  She  was  eyes 
hands  to  the  attending  physician.  She 
bed  the  patient  and  kept  an  exact  record  of 
temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration.  She 
1  the  necessary  dressings  ;  she  gave  the 
!,  the  irrigations,  and  the  enemas  ;  she 
nistered  the  medicine  and  combed  the  pa- 
's hair,  made  his  bed,  got  his  meals,  and 
his  sick-room  fresh,  neat,  and  clean. 
It  with  even  all  these  activities  the  nurses 
1  that  there  was  a  broader  scope  for  their 
fie  knowledge  and  training.  Tliey  learned 
their  task  was  almost  hopeless  so  long  as 
■eople  among  whom  they  labored  constantly 
i  everything  by  their  absolute  ignorance  of 
aws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  They  saw 
they  must  teach  as  well  as  nurse,  and  in 

the  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
OBton  was  founded  with  this  purpose  in 
The  same  year  saw  the  organization  of 
''isiting  Nurse  Association  in  Philadelphia 
e  si^e  principles.   Two  years  later,  Chicago 


followed  with  its  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 

which  has  since  become  the  mother  of  a  whole 
family  of  flourishing  little  associations  in  other 
cities.  From  1890  on,  organizations  for  expert 
care  and  instruction  for  the  sick  poor  in  their 
own  homes  multiplied  with  such  rapidity  that 
there  is  now  hardly  a  city  of  large  population  in 
this  country  that  does  not  have  its  visiting  nurse 
association  as  surely  as  its  city  ball. 

THE  FAITHFUL  ALLY  OF  PUBLIC-HEALTH   OFFICIALS. 

Visiting  nursing  has.  in  fact,  become  a  part 
of  the  municipal  busincBs.  In  every  city  where 
the  nurse  has  begun  her  work  in  her  private 
capacity  as  nurse,  and  then  as  nurse-instructor, 
supported  by  private  subscription,  the  health 
boards  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  her 
value  in  preventing  and  eradicating  disease  by 
taking  her  in  as  a  regular  part  of  their  official 
machinery.  The  health  department  of  New 
York  City  supports  fifty  nurses  to  visit  the 
children  of  the  public  schools,  seven  to  visit  and 
instruct  tuberculosis  patients,  and  two  to  took 
after  persons  afnici>e(l  witQ  other  contagious 
diseases.  Bellevue  Hospital  and  its  allied  in- 
stitutions support  one  nurse  each  in  connection 
with  their  outdoor  work  against  tuberculosis, 
and  the  members  of  the  various  visiting  nursing  .- 
organizations  are  urged  by  the  health  department 
to  wear  its  badge  and  to  help  enforce  its  regula- 
tions.    In  every  other  city  where  visiting  nurs- 

ing  is  carried  on  some  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  health  ordioances  is  given  into  the  nurses' 
hands.  In  San  Francisco,  visiting  nurses  are 
empowered  to  serve  papers  for  violations  of  the 
sanitary  regulations.  In  Chicago,  the  members, 
of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  have  just 
been  made  probation  officers  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  in  order  that  a  watch  be  kept  over  the 
physical  condition  as  well  as  the  moral  welfare 
of  its  wards. 

These  progressive  measures  were  not  due  pri- 
marily to  the  sagacity  and  insight  of  the  public 
officials,  however.  The  initiative  cime  wholly 
from  the  nurses  themselves.  In  some  instances, 
tbey  have  even  met  with  opposition.  The  same 
Visiting  Nurse  Association  in  Chicago  whose 
members  have  been  made  ofiicera  of  a  court  baa 
only  now,  after  two  years  of  unavailing  effort, 
succeeded  in  securing  permission  of  the  school 
board  to  place  one  nurse  in  the  public  schools 
to  experiment  with  the  line  of  work  which  is 
done  in  New  York  by  a  trained  staff  of  fifty. 

THE   NURSE    AND   THE   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

In  San  Francisco,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe  and 
Miss  Daisy  Johnson,  two  nurses  from  the  Tele- 
graph Hill  Neighborhood  AssociatioD,  offered 
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their  services  Stud  supplies  to  the  school  board 
for  a  six  months'  expenment,  a  year  ago,  and 
to-day  their  work  is  a  regular  part  of  the  public- 
school  syatera.  Miss  H.  A.  Willis,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mothers'  and  Fathers'  Club  of 
Boston,  has  just  begun  a  similar  experiment  with 
a  view  toward  getting  tlie  aystem  otBcially  in- 
stalled in  the  Boston  schools.  In  slow  Philadel- 
phia, the  Visiting  Nurse  Society  voluntarily  pro- 
vided a  school  nurse  for  two  years  and  a  half 
before  ofBciat  action  was  taken,  but  its  patience 
and  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  at  last  with 
an  appi-opriation  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  complete  system  to  go  into  operation  at  once. 

In  every  city  where  any  form  of  public  work 
on  the  part  of  the  visiting  nurse  has  been  in- 
itiated, recognition  of  its  value  has  been  im- 
mediate. In  a  little  more  than  three  years  the 
number  of  nurses  in  the  New  York  schools  has 
grown  from  one  to  fifty.  At  the  beginning  of 
one  autumn  the  caring  for  children  afQicted  with 
minor  contagious  diseases  in  the  schools  instead 
of  the  excluding  of  them  was  a  dream  in  the 
mind  of  Miss  Lillian  D,  Wald,  The  next,  it 
w&s  a  aystem  in  operation  under  the  ofBcial  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 

As  head  of  a  settlement  for  nurses  which  she 
had  founded  in  the  heart  of  the  East  Side,  in 
New  York,  Miss  Wald  had  found  an  appalling 
number  of  children  of  school  age  who  were  being 
excluded  from  school  and  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  education  because  they  were  suffering 
from  some  one  of  the  minor  contagious  diseases 
which  might  easily  be  cared  for  and  cured  in 
the  school  building.  She  spoke  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  health  and  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  secured  from  them  permission 
to  make  one  month's  experiment  with  one  nurse 
and  supplies  furnished  by  the  settlement. 

Miss  Lina  L.  Rogers,  now  superintendent  of 
the  staff  of  fifty  nurses,  undertook  the  work, 
and  in  one  month, — often  using  a  window-silt 
in  a  corner  of  the  indoor  playground  for  her 
operating-room,  and  making  hundreds  of  calls 
upon  excluded  children  in  their  homes  after 
school  hours, — she  inspected  some  ten  thousand 
children  of  four  schools  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
Scores  that  had  been  excluded  for  scabies, 
eczema,  ringworm,  and  sore  eyes  were  restored 
to  their  class-rooms  ;  while  othere,  suffering  from 
really  serious  disorders  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  school  physician  at  his  wholesale 
veekly  inspection,  were  placed  under  systematic 
treatment  in  their  homes,  or  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries. 

MisB  Bogers  found  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had 
never  been  to  school  a  whole  day  in  his  life,  al- 


though he  had  presented  himself  faithfully  at 
the  beginning  of  every  term.  On  his  scalp  there 
was  a  slight  eczema,  and  he  was  regularly  ex- 
cluded from  attendance  by  the  medical  inspector 
as  coming  under  the  contagious-disease  prohi- 
bitions. He  had  become  intensely  sensitiTS 
because  he  could  not  read  the  signs  on  the  lamp- 
posts, and  kept  almost  entirely.away  from  healtfay 
association  with  other  children.  A  shelf  in  hu 
home  was  lined  with  various  boxes  whichhid 
been  given  him  by  the  medical  inspector,  but 
which  he  had  never  been  instructed  how  to  dm. 

Miss  Rogers  treated  his  scalp  and  showed  htm 
how  to  apply  his  various  salves.  Then  she  put 
him  into  school  and  attended  him  in  his  schod 
building  until  his  trouble  had  entirely  dis^ 
pea red. 

At  the  end  of  her  experimental  month  Miea 
Rogers  received  her  appointment  from  the  Board 
of  Health  as  official  nurse-inspector  of  school^ 
and  the  Board  of  Education  assumed  reapoui- 
bility  for  the  supplies  necessary  to  her  work. 
The  month  after,  twelve  nurses  were  appointed 
to  help  her,  and  on  the  first  of  the  year  the  Bottd 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  voted  (30,001 
for  the  work  and  doubled  Miss  Rogera'  staff- 
Thirty-five  nurses  were  appointed  for  the  second 
year,  and  last  January  saw  the  installation  of 
fifteen  more.  The  school  buildings  which  hav« 
recently  been  erected  have  included  in  theJC 
plans  a  special  room,  properly  fitted  up,  for  th.^ 
nurse's  work. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  school  nurses,  rontin* 
inspections  were  made  once  a  week  by  the  schoc^ 
physicians.  Every  child  with  the  least  indie*' 
tion  of  contagious  disease  was  sent  home,  to  r^ 
main  until  he  was  cured.  As  nobody  foUowei."^ 
him  to  his  home  to  see  that  be  began  treatment^ 
he  very  often  failed  to  come  back.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  routine  inspection  is  made 
by  the  nurses,  and  every  child  with  the  indies' 
tions  of  contagious  disease  is  sent  to  the  school 
physician.  As  the  physician  is  thus  required  to 
look  at  only  the  ailing  children,  he  is  enabled  to 
give  each  one  a  thorough  examination.  Tha 
eyes  are  tested  for  defects  of  vision,  and  the  eaiM 
for  defects  of  hearing.  The  teeth,  throat,  oose, 
lungs,  spine,  extremities,  and  skin  are  oarefully 
gone  over,  and  a  general  test  made  of  the  meo- 
tol  action. 

Each  child  is  then  returned  to  the  narse  witb 
directions  for  treatment.  Whenever  poBSibls, 
he  is  retained  in  school  and  the  trsatment  ftp- 
plied  in  the  school  building.  If  the  child  mnafc 
be  excluded,  the  nurse  is  required  to  follow  him 
into  his  home  and  to  show  some  one  in  his  &niily 
how  to  take  care  of  him,  or,  if  necasBftTj',  to  tek» 
care  of  him  herself,  except  in  the  cue  i^  llliii— 
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lighly  contagious  nature,  when  the  child  is 
d  after  by  one  of  the  two  contagious-disease 
«  provided  by  the  city  for  the  purpose, 
fore  the  nurses  introduced  the  new  systetn 
s  necessary  to  exclude  every  child  with  the 

sign  of  communicable  disease,  in  order  to 
tut  the  schools  from  becoming  hotbeds  of 
gion.  Under  the  present  rigime.  the  spread 
case  has  been  even  more  effectively  checked, 
'et  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  formerly  ex- 
d  are  retained  in  their  claas-rooroa.  The 
ts  report  that  as  a  rule  the  parents  are  toucli- 

grateful  for  the  care  given  the  children 
have  punctiliously  followed  out  the  direc- 
In  many  cases  the  standard  of  neatness 
deanliness  has  been  greatly  raised. 

the  course  of  their  regular  work  the  nurses 

stumbled  across  many  evils  out  of  their 
fie  line,  but  which  they  have  nevertheless 
able  to  correct.  For  instance,  a  boy  of  eight 
bund  in  school  suffering  from  abscesses  of 
leck.  As  he  was  "bo  weak  that  hacould 
y  walk,  the  nurse  took  him  ,^iomeV  She 
1  that  the  father  .had  bW>  4'  ^^"-^  °'^^  °^ 

for  months,  anjjLtliat  the  family  of  six  chil- 
had  been-living  on  one  meal  of  beans  and 
oes  a  d&y.  The.  nurse 'reported  the  case  to 
harity  Organization,  secured  the  services  of 
tor  and  a  Visiting  nurse  for  the  father,  and 
I  work  for  the  eldest  boy.  The  immediate 
sities  were  relieved  by  a  subscription  from 
lachers  in  the  school  from  which  the  sick 
ad  been  taken.  In  investigating  the  illness 
e  child  in  a  certain  family  the  nurse  found 

ot  ten  who  had  never  been  allowed  to  go 
lool  at  all.  He  was  the  child  of  a  former 
age^On  the  pai-t  of  his  father,  and  his  step- 
3r  made  use  of  him  to  pick  up  coal  along 
ailroad  tracks.  As  the  father  was  a  con- 
d  drunkard  and  perfectly  willing  to  have 
bild  taken  off  his  hands,  the  nurse  found 
oy  a  good  home  in  the  country, 
ring  the  summer,  the  sick  babies  in  the 
lents  provide  the  school  nurses  with  plenty 
ep  them  bus;^.  They  make  regular  daily 
Is  of  their  districts,  instructing  the  mothers 
!  care  of  the  younger  children,  and  doing 

ursing  that  comes  in  their  way. 

N    THE   CBUSADE   AOAINST   TUBEBCULOSIB. 

lispensable  as  the  work  of  the  school  nurse 
w  felt  to  be  in  New  York,  and  rapidly  as 
lea  of  school  nursing  is  spreading  to  other 
,  the  tuberculosis  nurse  has  received  even 
prompt  recognition.  In  this  field  the  need 
ler  labors  had  become  acutely  felt  before 
)flered  them.  The  spread  of  tuberculosis 
p-jgfln  thg  ^>t<lo  country  a  fright,  and  any 


to  check  it  was  seized  upon  with  almost 
frantic  eagerness.  When  the  nurse  came  for- 
ward with  her  exact  knowledge,  her  trained 
skill,  and  her  courageous  indifference  to  the 
danger  of  infection  she  was  welcomed  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  the  victims  of  the  disease 
alike.  Health  boards  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
twice  to  make  the  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse  a 
regular  member  of  their  staffs.  They  had  al- 
ready found  out  that  without  her  they  could 
make  no  headway  against  the  disease. 

Two  years  ago,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  began  the  first  organized  crusade  against 
tuberculosis,  and  to-day  the  city  is  laid  out  into 
seven  districts,  each  one  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  nurse- inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
every  case  of  tuberctjlosis  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment from  hei*(Tlstrict  and  to  ascertain  what 
measures  are  being  taken  to  car*  for  the  victim 
and  to  protect  Others  from  infection.  By  tact- 
ful questioning,  she  ascertains  the  number  of 
light  and  the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  the  home, 
the  total  air-space,  the  possibilities  for  ventila- 
tion, the  character  of  the  plumbing,  the  degree 
of  cleanliness,  the  number  in  the  family,  the  char- 
acter ot  the  patient's  work,  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food 
he  is  in  tlie  habit  of  eatings  She  also  Snds  out 
whether  he  has  a  separate  bed  an'9  whether  ho 
is  occupying  a  well -ventilated  room,  whether  he. 
spends  any  amount  of  time  out-of-doora  every 
day,  whether  he  is  within  reach  of  a  park,  and 
whether  he  has  ^earned  the  use  of  'the  various 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  satisfactory  and  the 
patient  is  not  well  instructed  and  under  the  q^re 
of  a  physician,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to 
change  the  conditions,  to  give  the  instructions, 
and  to  secure  the  services  of  a  dispensary  doctor. 
She  does  no  actual  nursing,  and,  except  for  the 
fact  that  she  has  all  the  skill  and  the  special 
training  of  her  profession,  she  is  moro  teacher 
and  inspector  than  nurse. 

While  tuberculosis  patients  do  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  the  nurse's  personal  care  except  in 
advanced  cases,  almost  every  one  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  ministrations  at  times,  and  therefore 
a  great  deal  of  the  highly  specialized  skill  of  the 
Department  of  Health  nurses  is  held  out  of  use. 
Both  nurses  and  ofGcials  realize  this,  and  are 
beginning  already  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  teaching  and  inspection  will  be  done  / 
by  persona  with  just  enough  of  the  nurse's  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  see  and  correct  unwhole- 
some conditions  and  when  their  energies  will  be 
reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  aotivities 
of  their  profession. 


wo 
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Meanwhile,  they,  together  with  the  three  visit- 
ing nurses  from  Bellevue,  GouverDeur,  »nd  Har- 
lem Hospitals,  and  tbo  nurses  from  private  organ- 
izations which  maintain  a  visiting-nurse  service, 
have  helped  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
cnlosia  in  New  York  50  per  cent.  Their  work  of 
investigation  and  inspection  is  rapidly  making 
the  horrors  of  -'lung  blocks  "impossible.  Healthy 
families  can  no  longer  move  into  infected  rooms 
just  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  tuberculosis 
patient,  because  the  nurse  keeps  watch  of  every 
case  from  beginning  to  end  and  sees  that  the 
lodgings  are  thoroughly  disinfected  immediately 
after  death.  Instances  of  a  person  in  an  ad. 
vanced  stage  of  consumption  occupying  the  same 
bed  with  an  uninfected  person  in  a  room  with- 
out light  and  ventilation  are  becoming  less  and 
less  frequent,  for  the  nurse's  first  act  is  always  to 
secure  for  the  consumptive  a  bed  by  himself  in 
a  well-lighted  and  well  ventilated  room  and  to 
explain  the  possibilities  of  roofs  and  fire-escapes 
for  both  sleeping  and  living  purposes.  The  grim 
travesty  of  giving  a  consumptive  medicine  and 
prescribing  fresh  air  and  exercise  when  he  is 
without  sufficient  food  has  been  largely  done  away 
with  since  the  nurses  have  been  empowered  to 
give  their  patients  access  to  the  diet  kitchens  for 
the  tuberculosis  rations  of  milk  and  eggs. 


INITIATIVE   TAKEN    BT 


OftOANIZATlONS. 


Long  before  the  health  hoards  began  this 
work,  however,  the  private  visiting  nursing 
associations  had  in  operation  an  active  campaign 
of  their  own.  In  every  city  where  there  was  a 
visiting  nursing  association  something  was  being 
done.  Every  association  had  set  aside  one  nurse 
to  devote  herself  to  tuberculosis  patients,  but. 
unlike  the  Department  of  Health  nurses  in  New 
York  to-day,  they  not  only  sought  out  the  un- 
wholesome conditions  and  gave  instructions  in 
prophylactic  measures,  hut  they  did  the  actual 
narsing. 

As  much  as  three  years  ago,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Assoc iation  of  Chicago  gave  voluntarily  $2,000 
from  its  always  slender  funds  for  the  formation 
of  an  anti-tuberculosis  committee,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  the  war  against  consump- 
tion in  Chicago  has  been  waged  cliiefly  by  the 
association  nurses.  Until  the  closing  down  of 
the  present  winter  the  association  maintained 
one  nurse,  Miss  Anne  Tillinghast,  at  the  tuber-' 
culosis  camp  which  the  Gad's  Hill  Settlement 
had  established  at  Glencoe,  111.  At  the  breaking 
up  of  the  camp  for  the  cold  weather  it  was  found 
that  MisB  Tillinghast  herself  was  among  those 
who  required  to  be  sent  to  a  milder  climate. 
Through  her  devoted  care  for  her  patients,  she 
had  contracted  the  disease  herself. 


NtTRSES     SETTLEKENTS. 

In  order  to  perform  the  instructive  part  of 
their  work  with  the  greatest  efiectiveness,  some 
of  the  nursing  organizations  operate  on  the  plao 
of  a  social  settlement.  The  nurses  live  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  people  who  need  them  most,  and 
their  patients  are  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
Their  living  conditions  are  largely  the  same  u 
those  of  their  patients,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  all  the  difficulties  and  problems  that  their 
patients  have  to  meet.  Their  home  is  a  neigh- 
borhood center  and  a  headquarters  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  aanitation 
through  regular  settlement  classes. 

The  system  originated  about  twelve  years  ago 
with  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald's  Nurses'  Settlement 
in  Henry  Street,  in  the  heart  of  New  York's 
great  lower  B^st  Side.    As  Miss  Wald  had  nevec 
lieard  of  a  social  settlement  at  the  time,  and  aa- 
her  plan  of  work  grew  wholly  from  her  personaS- 
observation  of  the  needs  of  the  people  amon^ 
whom  she  was  working,  the  Henry  Street  center — 
represents  an  entirely  independent  developments- 
of  the  settlement  idea. 

Except  for  its  specifically  settlement  features, 
it  is  to  New  York  jUst  what  the  variouB  visiting"^ 
nurse  associations  are  to  other  cities.     Besideb^ 
the  residents  who  carry  on  the  settlement  work  "" 
and  do  the  nursing  for  the  immediate  vicinity  in 
Henry  Street  and  in  the  branch  house  in  Seventy- 
eighth  Street,  it  maintains  the  usual  staff  of  dis- 
trict nurses.      Each  nurse  lives  in  her  district  — 
and  does  the  work  of  her  district,  reporting  to  ' 
the  central  office  in  Henry  Street  once  a  day. 
A  young  colored  woman  covers  the  negro  quar- 
ter, and,  so  far  as  possible,  nurses  who  speak  the 
language   and    understand    the    temperamental 
qualities  of  the  people  are  maintained  in  the  for- 
eign sections. 

The  same  general  i)lan  is  pursued  in  the  Te- 
hama Street  Settlement  and  in  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Instructive  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of 
Baltimore  does  not  call  itself  a  settlement,  but 
its  work  embraces  a  number  of  distinctively  set- 
tlement features. 

PDPIL    VISITING    NDRBING. 

Until  recently,  no  nursing  of  the  poor  in  their 
homes  was  done  by  the  hospitals,  but  within,  the 
last  two  years  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  'TUvm 
York  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Chicago 
have  inaugurated  a  system  of  pupil  visiting  min- 
ing whereby  a  large  number  of  the  poor  reoeiTa 
the  benefit  of  a  nurse's  trained  skill  Id  their 
homes  and  the  pupil  nurses  themselves  the  ben- 
efit of  a  course  in  general  ontside  noning,     la 
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go,  the  pupil  nurses  work  under  the  direc- 
f  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.      In  New 

the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of 
t  the  graduate  nurses  of  the  Presbyterian 
t&l  training-school,  and  is  supported  by  a 
of  #5.000  annually  donated  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
5.  Vanderbilt,  Sr 

1.  Vanderbilt's  motive  in  instituting  the 
vafi  educational  rather  than  philanthropic. 
'aa  concerned  more  with  correcting  what 
It  to  be  a  defect  in  the  training  of  nurses 
vith  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
ad  been  trying  for  years,  witli  extremely 
afactory  results,  to  find  a  nurse  capable  of 
t  complete  charge  of  all  the  illness  in  her 
hold  among  the  servants  and  the  members 

family  alike  and  of  displaying  the  same  in- 
in  dressing  a  burned  finger  as  in  carrying 
fh  a  case  of  pneumonia.  Her  inference 
lat  the  hospital  training  of  nurses  was  lack- 
work  which  developed  initiative,  ingenuity, 
laptability,  and  that  some  form  of  outside 
:g  should  form  part  of  the  training-school 

^as  accordingly  decided  that  the  last  three 
s  of  the  course  of  every  pupil  in  the  train* 
lool  should  be  given  to  visiting  nursing. 
ork  is  now  two  years  old,  and  is  pronounced 
qualified  success.  The  nurses  themselves 
at  they  have  learned  more  from  it  than 
my  other  one  feature  of  their  training,  and 
superiors  have  noticed  a  marked  increase 
se  qualities  which  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  found 
spicuously  lacking.  The  new  course  has 
ted  as  an  excellent  check  upon  the  tendency 
ravagance  which  has  always  been  every- 
.  chief  grievance  against  the  trained  nurse. 


i  a  principle  of  all  the  visiting  nurse  asso* 
IS  to  give  their  labors,  not  as  charity,  but 
3lic  service.     Although  their  work  origi- 

in  philanthropy,  the  chief  motive  which 
tes  all  the  associations  now  is  pure  social 
nicB.  Hospitals  are  a  heavy  expense  to 
cial  body.  It  costs  infinitely  more  to  care 
individual  in  one  of  these  costly  institutions 
a  the  individual  home.    Besides,  ithas  been 

that  in  many  instances  when  the  mother 
ler  is  removed  to  the  hospital  the  whole 

gradually  lapses  upon  public  charity  for 
rt.  If  the  mother  is  taken  away,  the  father 
forgettulnesa  in  the  poor  man's  only  pan- 
nd  drifts  into  mendicancy  or  crime,  while 
ildren  are  left  to  run  the  streets  and  to  fall 


into  the  children's  societies  and  juvenile  courts. 
If  the  father  is  removed,  the  mother  must  either 
work  night  and  day  and  leave  the  children  to 
the  street  or  seek  help  in  public  relief.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  mother  or  father  can  be  treated 
in  the  home,  the  family  life  and  the  family  pride 
are  preserved,  and  public  relief  is  taxed  only  for 
the  services  of  the  nurse. 

No  matter  how  numerous  the  hospitals  or  how 
great  their  capacity,  the  overcrowding  problem 
is  always  pressing.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
visiting  nurses  to  relieve  this  congestion  and  to 
save  the  hospital  beds  for  acute  cases  by  keeping 
the  less  serious  out  of  the  hospitals  and  giving 
them  adequate  treatment  in  their  homes. 

By  doing  this,  the  nurse  not  only  cares  for 
the  individual  case  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner, but  she  puts  into  operation  preventive  meas- 
ures which  are  even  more  valuable  and  infinitely 
more  far-reaching  by  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  members  of  the  family  a  wholly  new 
standard  of  living.  To  many  a  poor  family  a 
long  and  expensive  illness  has  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  ignorance  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion among  the  tenement  dwellers  is  due  more 
to  t!ie  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  them 
than  to  willful  negligence,  and  the  nurses  find 
that  as  a  rule  they  have  only  to  inform  their 
patients  of  what  is  right  to  find  it  done-  Fre- 
quently the  mothers  tell  the  nurses  that  they 
would  have  been  saved  endless  trouble  if  only 
the  sick  spell  had  come  years  before. 

The  services  which  the  nui-ses  perform  for 
their  patients  are  almost  without  limitation. 
Unlike  most  other  specialists,  they  do  whatever 
is  to  be  done.  They  wash  and  dress  the  chil- 
dren, scrub  the  floors,  wash  the  dishes,  and  buy 
and  cook  the  meals.  Wherever  there  is  great 
squalor,  they  supply  proper  beds  and  bedding 
and  clean  clothing.  Wherever  there  is  want, 
they  procure  the  aid  of  the  organized  charities. 
In  case  of  need  for  glasses,  artificial  limbs, 
crutches,  or  invalid  chairs,  they  find  some  means 
of  supplying  them. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  giving  charity, 
they  make  a  practice  of  asking  for  a  nominal  fee 
whenever  it  entails  no  actual  hardship.  In  re- 
turn, they  maintain  with  their  patients  the  same 
standards  of  etiquette  and  ethics  which  exist  be- 
tween the  high-salaried  nurse  and  her  wealthy  em- 
ployer. The  visiting  nurse  is  perhaps  more  free 
from  the  dangers  of  "automatic  charity"  than 
any  other  humanitarian  worker.  As  a  server  of 
the  community  rather  than  the  individual  her 
work  expands  from  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
charity  into  the  broad  lines  of  public  service. 
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AGAIN,  tlirougli  the  agency  of  the  facile 
principle  of  interstate  commerce  regula- 
tion, has  the  much  -  bufEeteil  theory  of  State 
rights  received  another  shock,  this  time  a  mild 
and  (as  asually  the  case  previously)  a  necessary 
one.  After  ignoring  twenty-seven  "  pure-food  " 
bills  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  the  United 
States  Senate,  on  February  21,  last,  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  4,  passed  the  so-called  Heybura  "national 
pure-food  bill."  In  registering  his  vote  against 
the  measure,  on  State-rights  grounds,  Senator 
Bailey  criticised  the  growing  tendency  to  come 
to  Congress  for  legislation  when  it  happens  that 
State  authorities  fail  in  the  prosecution  of  of" 
feuses  of  any  claBS. 

As  we  shall  see,  nearly  all  of  our  States  have 
elaborate  laws  relating  to  the  purity  of  food- 
stuffs sold  to  the  public,  and  (to  quote  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  chief 
chemist)  if  all  these  laws  could  be  executed  to 
the  letter  there  would  be  little  complaint,  in  this 
country,  of  commerce  in  adulterated  or  mis- 
/  branded  foods.  A  State  food  -  inspection  de- 
^  partment,  however,  even  when  efBcient  in  its 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods 
within  its  jurisdiction  {which  will  be  all  the 
more  necessary  when  a  national  law  is  finally 
put  in  operation),  cannot  control  or  punish  a 
manufacturer  in  another  State  where  the  laws 
are  not  enforced.  Nor  can  a  State  regulate 
commerce  in  unbroken  packages  of  foodstuite 
between  Stales. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
make  police  regulations  of  any  kind  for  various 
States,  but  it  can  make  such  regulations  for 
foodstuffs,  etc.,  entering  into  foreign  import  or 
export  commerce,  or  interstate  commerce.  Sev- 
eral acts  relating  to  our  foreign  commerce  in 
foodstuffs  are  already  in  operation.  The  Hey- 
burn  bill  is  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce  in  food- 
stuffs and  drugs  generally,  especially  interstate 
commerce.  It  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods, 
drugs,  medicines,  or  liquors  in  any  district  or 
territorial  possession  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
and  prohibits  the  shipment  of  such  goods  from 
one  State  to  another.  Punishment  by  a  fine  of 
♦500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both, 
is  prescribed,  and,  in  case  of  corporations,  ofBcials 


in  charge  arc  made  responsible.  Its  enforce- 
ment is  intrusted  mainly  to  the  United  Statet 
Department  of  Agriculture,  although  the  coop- 
eration of  several  other  departments  is  pro- 
vided (or. 

The  legal  machinery  of  food-control  varieB,  of 
course,  with  the  form  of  government.     Sinn 
1875,  governmental  supervision  of  the  sale  of 
food  to  the  public  has  become  general  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.     Owing  to 
the  limitations  of  our  federal  government,  m 
have  no  national  law  that  can  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  the  local  manufacture  and  sale  of  food- 
stuffs except  for  revenue,  nor  is  it  likely  th*^ 
we  ever  shall  have.     Food-control  in  the  United 
States  may  be  divided,  therefore,  into  two  kindtf* 
— viz..  State  or  municipal  inspection  based  upo'* 
the  general  principle  of  police  powers,  and  fed  ' 
eral  supervision  of  the  import,  export,  and  iiS-~ 
terstate  commerce  aspects  of  the  question. 

The  inspection  of  imported  and  exported  food,  j 
stuffs  is  already  being  attempted  by  the  federa.^ 
government.  The  much  talked  of  "  nationa.^ 
food  law  "  is.  as  we  have  seen,  principally  a  meaS" 
ure  intended  to  control  the  interstate-commerce 
phase  of  the  pure-food  question.  Ila  enactment::: 
and  enforcement  will  assist  the  local  (State)  gov — 
ernmente  considerably  in  certain  phases  of  their' 
inspection  work,  but  it  will  not  for  an  instant 
supersede  or  render  unnecessary  the  local  in- 
spection law  or  work,  be  such  good,  bad,  or  in-- 
different. 

State  food  inspection  work  dates  back  to  about- 
1880,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  widespread  agitation 
on  the  subject  of  food-adulteration,  a  national 
committee  was  formed  and  a  prize  offered  for' 
the  best  draft  of  a  law  for  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  food-adulteration.  The  one  chosen 
was  that  of  Professor  "Wigner,  of  London,  pat- 
terned to  a  large  extent  after  the  English  lav. 
It  was  made  the  basis  of  the  present  law  in 
Massachusetts,  enacted  in  1882,  and  copied  with 
few  amendments  in  other  States. 

THE   QUESTION   STATED. 

Such,  then,  is  very  briefly  the  history  of  onr 
pure-food  legislation  up  to  the  praaent  tlma 
Fifty  out  of  our  fifty-one  3t4lea  and  TerritoriM 
now  have  more  or  lees  completc<i^|peraI  food 
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loaeBtly  intended  (except  in  a  few  cases) 
trol  and  prevent  the  adulteratioa-  of  human 
uffB.  In  twenty  -  five  States  and  Terri- 
a  genuine  effort  Is  made  to  enforce  these 
with  results,  however,  very  far  from  aatis- 
y,  as  we  shall  see. 

inwhile,  the  popular  agitation  in  this  coun- 
igarding  the  "pure -food  question"  is 
r.  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  "What  are 
cts,  and  wherein  does  tlie  difBculty  lie? 
are  the  State  laws,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
ineffectual,  or  considered  bo  by  the  pro- 
lal  and  general  public, — so  much  so  that  a 
al  law,  restricted  in  its  scope  as  it  must  be. 
rdedaa  necessary  to  cope  with  thequestion? 
the  almost  universal  40  to  50  per  cent. 
ration  of  those  food  products  that  can  be 
rated?  Why  the  widespread  friction  in 
ajority  of  attempts  to  enforce  the  State 
iws,  with  a  resultant  antagonism  and  lack 
tlthy,  natural  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
mutable  trade  interests  ? 
,  because  of  any  unnecessary  or  unavoid- 
eakneas  in  the  State  pure-food  laws  ?  la 
.use  the  American  people  like  to  be  hum- 
1,  cheated,  and  defrauded,  as  the  illustrious 
tn  said,  or  because  the  American  grocery 
ry  and  trade  is  utterly  unscrupulous  and 
rown  aside  all  integrity  in  these  days  of 
business  competition  ?  Or  is  it  because 
lack  of  training  in  food  science  and  in- 
>n  experience  and  discretion  on  the  part 
ny  of  the  politician -officials  (including 
of  the  "chemists")  concerned  in  food-in- 
m  work,  together  with  a  universal  popu- 
jnnderstanding  or  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
g  the  science  of  the  most  expensive  and 
itive  of  all  human  necessities,  the  primary 
jf  capita!,  the  principal  article  of  manu- 
J  and  commerce, — food  ? 

ECONOMIC    IMPOHTAKCE   OF  FOOD. 

d  science  is  founded  upon  and  involves 
jally  three  distinct  sciences, — viz.,  political 
ny,  physiology  (especially  nntrition),  and 
lysiological  chemistry  of  the  animal  and 
■ble  substances  used  for  food,  briefly  known 
d  chemistry.  The  first  named,  with  a  few 
aces  to  the  others,  concerns  us  here, 
m  the  first  laws  up  to  the  present  time, 
30d  legislation  has  considered'  principally 
anomic  and  commercial  aspect  of  the  ques- 
The  earliest  laws  dealt  with  the  adultera- 
£  wines,  beers,  tea,  and  coffee,  these  being 
;  the  most  important  commercially,  and  fre^ 
y  also  from  a  revenue  standpoint.  In  very 
«e8  were  the  inert,  worthless,  foreign  in- 
iDts  added,   or   the    substitutions    made, 


harmful  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  and  this  is 
even  more  generally  true  to-day.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  food -adulteration  and  its  control  is  almost 
entirely  an  economic  and  commercial -ethical  ques- 
tion, the  hygienic  aspect  of  it  being  relatively 
unimportant,  although  —  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  many  a  pure -food  law  —  the  most 
talked  of. 

A  glance  at  the  list  of  adulterants  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  foodstuffs,  as  given  below  or  in 
any  modern  food- inspection  report,  reveals  prac- 
tically no  substances  that  can  be  considered 
poisonous  or  directly  harmful  to  health  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  The  nearest  approach  to  ^ 
such  a  possibility  is  in  the  present  undesirable  ^ 
tendency  toward  the  unrestricted  use  of  certain 
antiseptic  preservatives  whose  hygienic  effect  is 
still  a  subject  of  scientific  debate,  especially  when 
used  in  milk.  The  frequent  reference,  in  the  re- 
ports of  untrained,  prejudiced,  or  corrupted  food- 
inspection  officials,  to  such  an  admirable,  whole- 
some, and  valuable  food  product  as  glucose,  for 
instance,  or  the  many  harmless  coal-tar  colors,  • 
as  "  poisonous,"  "  harmful,"  "  deleterious,"  etc.,  ' 
arouses  only  disgust  and  antagonism  among  the 
better  informed. 

Considering  the  alarming  extent  to  which  the 
adulteration  of  foodstuffs  is  practised,  it  is  in- 
deed fortunate  that  the  character  of  the  adultera- 
tion is  generally  harmless,  except  from  the  very  ^ 
important  economic  and  moral  stand pioints. 
Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  damage  done  to  the 
public  would  be  incalculable  hygienical  I  y  as  well 
as  economically.  The  magnitude  and  gravity, 
however,  of  the  present  annual  economic  toss 
alone,  and  its  effect  upon  the  reputable  manu- 
facturers, upon  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  upon  the  balance  of  available  capi- 
tal, should  make  the  subject  of  pure-food  legisla- 
tion of  more  interest  to  legislative  and  commer- 
cial interests  than  to  even  the  already  interested 
official,  medical,  and  general  public. 

For  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  if,  for  exam- 
ple, ground  cocoanut  shells  are  sold  for  pepper 
(to  the  extent  of  TO  and  80  per  cent.,  as  is  the 
case  more  frequently  than  otherwise),  we  have 
then  an  unnatural  inflated  value  established,  with  . 
a  resulting  economic  loss.  Money  is  spent  for 
utterly  worthless  material  which  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  spent  for  additional  nutriment 
or  used  for  renting  better  quarters.  Pepper  in  it- 
self may  appear  a  small  item,  but  it  is  merely  one 
of  a  dozen  or  so  examples  which,  however  small 
in  an  individual  case,  gives  a  very  large  figure 
when  mnltiplied  by  the  number  of  families  in  a 
nation, — 15,000,000,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  determining  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  the  laborers  of  a  nation 
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is  found  in  the  quality  and  qoantity  of  the  food 
consumed.  In  its  capability  for  utilizing  food 
B8  fuel  the  aniitial  body  may  be  likened  to  a 
Bteam-engine,  and  a  very  efficient  one  at  that. 
If  the  quality  is  proper  and  constant, — and  this  is 
what  nutrition  investigations  and  dietary  studies 
are  for, — the  increase  in  amount  up  to  a  certain 
point  will  make  possible  a  greater  amount  of 
work.  Tlie  increase  ratio  in  efficiency,  moreover, 
is  much  greater  tlmn  tho  increase  ratio  in  the 
amount  of  food.  The  vital  value  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  nutritive  val- 
ues of  foodstuffs  is  indicated  here. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  food  as  the  primary  form 
of  capital.  This  is  another  self-evident  fact 
which  every  student  of  political  econoiny  is  aware 
of.  Primarily,  capital  was  limited  to  subsistence 
for  the  laborers,  and  at  present  a  full  year's  sub- 
sistence is  the  most  important  advance  in  a  na- 
tion's progress  toward  industrial  prosperity. 

The  close  relationship  between  food  and  popu- 
lation is  also  of  interest  in  these  days  of  "  race 
suicide  "  speculation.  Population,  theoretically, 
ia  supposed  to  increase  by  geometrical  progres- 
sion. This  constantly  threatens  a  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  living,  and  in  those  classes  where 
the  "  fear  of  losing  the  decencies "  of  life  (as 
Professor  Senior  expresses  it)  exists  we  find  it  a 
great  preventive  check  to  procreative  force. 
Foremost  among  the  desires  commonly  felt,  after 
the  requirements  of  mere  existence  are  met,  is 
the  craving  for  a  diversified  diet.  As  Professor 
Francis  A.  "Walker  said,  '-Once  let  the  tradi- 
tional diet  of  a  people,  be  it  fish,  or  flesh,  or 
grain,  be  crossed  with  some  other  species  of 
food,  exciting  thus  the  pleasure  which  resides  in 
variety,  and  an  economic  force  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  life  of  the  community  capable  of 
producing  mighty  results." 

FOOD    MANUFACTURE    ASU   EXPEKD1TCBE8. 

Food  was  referred  to  above  as  the  principal 
article  of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  United  t^tates  census,  the  manu- 
facture of  foods  (excluding  liquors)  leads  all 
other  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of  tlie 
annual  output  being  (12,277,702,000,  or  17.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucU  of  the  United  States.  This  is  $500,000.- 
000  greater  than  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  output.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  growth  of  factory  methods  in  an  industry 
once  (less  than  fifty  yenrs  ago)  to  a  large  extent 
domestic. 

Reganling  the  expenditures  for  food,  we  have 
but  to  take  into  consideration  the  wcU-known 
actual  statistical  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  this  and  other  lands  spend  from  50  to 


65  per  cent,  of  their  income  (estimated  for  the 

great  majority  of  American  families  to  be  not 
over  $500  yearly}  for  food  alone,  not  including 
its  preparation  for  the  table  at  that.  Dr.  Edward 
Atkinson's  estimate  of  |1.50  per  week,  spent  for 
food  and  drink  for  each  adult,  is  surely  moder 
ate  enough.  This,  upon  an  adult  population 
basis  of  60.000,000,  gives  us  a  weekly  expendi- 
ture of  $00,000,000,  which  in  a  year  would 
amount  to  the  gigantic  total  of  (4,680,000,000. 
It  is  probably  an  underestimate  to  say  tbit 
tC.000,000,000  is  expended  annually  for  food 
and  drink  for  our  approximate  80,000,000  popa- 
lation.  Take  one  very  small  item  alone.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  several  years  tgc 
by  the  American  Baking  Powder  Association, 
wo  buy  118,500,000  pounds  of  baking  powder 
per  annum,  at  a  cost  of  about  $35,500,000. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  although  the  coat 
of  food  makes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
living  and  plays  so  important  a  part  in  economic 
and  sociological  problems,  the  most  intelligent 
people  know  less  concerning  the  elementary  facta 
of    food,  its  composition,  sources,   preparaboi* 
for  market,  nutritive  value,  adulteration,  mi^' 
branding,  etc.,  than  of  almost  any  other  neceet' 
sity  of  life. 

FOOD-ADrLTERATtON. 

Having  briefly  outlined  a  few  of  the  economy 
ic  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  food  science 
we  may  now  proceed  to  a  brief' study  at  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the  pure-food  agitation, — a  subjec  " 
involving,  in  addition  to  food  economics,  th^ 
food -chemistry  phase  of  food  science. 

Adulteration  may  be  divided  into  two  varie 
ties,  intentional  and  accidental,  the  latter  beinf^ 
usually  considered  as  oulpable  as  the  former,  «& 
it  is  manifestly  the  manufacturer's  or  dealer'^ 
duty   to    see    that   accidental  contamination  i^ 
Tendered  impossible.     Food-adulteration  mayb^ 
also  said  to  consist  of  three  kinds, — viz.,  del'-- 
cterious,  fraudulent,  and  innocent.     An  exam — 
pie  of  the  first  would  be  the  unrestricted  use  o0 
some  preservative  or  coloring  matter  having  ^ 
generally  admitted  harmful  effect  upon  health  0 
of  the  second,  the    various  substitntiona  men- 
tioned below  ;  and  of  the  third  kind,  the  add!-— 
tion  of  the  smallest  sufficient  quantity  of  Bom^ 
harmless  coal-tar  or  vegetable  color  to  coafec 
tionery.  butter,  or  mustard  when  catering  to  fc 
perverted  public  taste  for  gaudy  or  unnaturally 
colored  food  products.     The  usual  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine  ia  merely  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  its  substitation  for  batter, 
and  not  to  interdict  the  sale  of  a  perfectly  whcJe- 
some,  nutritions  foodstufi.     Soma  of  tiie  com- 
moner intentional  substitutions^ to  be  e 
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t  adalteratiouB,  are  the  sale  of  oleo- 
I  for  batter  ;  cereal  products  in  coSee 
;  colored  dilute  acetic  acid  for  vine- 
red  flolutions  of  vanillin  or  coumarin 
1  eztractB  ;  mixtures  of  alum  and  acid 
I  of  lime  for  cream  of  tartar  ;  cereal 
tnd  ground  uutsheilB  in  spices  ;  glucose 
es,  maple  syrup,  and  honey ;  refiner's 
naple  syrup  ;  cottonseed,  corn,  or  pea- 
r  olive  oil  ;  flavored  and  colored  apple 
glucose  for  jams,  etc.  ;  wheat  flour  for 
.t  flour  ;  imitation  liquors  of  alt  kinds  ; 
lilk  ;  "  filled  "  cheese,  etc. 
cularly  exasperating  form  of  adultera- 
ected,  —  in  fact,  fostered, — by  some 
•d  "  laws,  18  the  Bale  of  the  most  worth- 
often  entirely  foreign  mixtures  as  a 
nd,"  the  latter  word  being  of  such  a 
placed  frequently  as  to  be  almost  un- 
e  or  unsuspected.  In  some  States,  tiie 
e  word  "compound"  is  being  prohib- 
e  others  are  trying  to  get  around  the 
by  requiring  the  word  "compound" 
he  same  size  type  as  the  name  of  the 
pposedly  compounded,  and  also  requir- 
ement of  the  composition  on  the  label, 
t  case,  the  substance  is  supposedly  un- 
:fo1,"  as  being  sold  under  a  professed 

absence  of  recent  complete  govern- 
ila  it  ia  impossible  to  state  authorita- 
3  percentage  of  adulteration  for  the 
intry.  In  quoting,  however,  from  the 
f  States  in  which  "food  control"  or 
I  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time,  one 
cannot  be  accused  of  magnifying  the 
exists  in  the  whole  country,  and  ea- 
n  the  many  States  which,  having  no 
legislation  on  the  subject,  are  regarded 
late  "dumping-grounds"  for  adulter- 
ucts  of  all  kinds. 

I  first  consider  the  reports  of  the  food- 
department  of  the  State  of  Maasachu- 
foremost  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
matters  of  public  concern.  In  1883- 
the  present  efficient  system  of  food 
was  started,  the  percentage  of  adulter- 
-ucts  in  those  foodstuffs  liable  to  be 
d  was  found  to  be  exactly  57  per  cent 
later  (1894),  as  a  result  of  continuous 
lection  meanwhile  and  the  prosecution 
a  thousand  offenders,  this  percentage 
reduced  to  31.2  percent.  In  1902, 
rly  ten  years  more  of  constant  inspec- 
prosecution,  the  percentage  had  fallen 
i.7  per  cent.  The  average  for  this  lat- 
,  as  a  whole,  was  about  26  per  cent. 
'e  see  that  under  a  rigid  State  control 


of  long  duration  the  normal  percentage  of  adul- 
terated products  in  those  foodstuffs  which  can 
be  adulterated,  and  are  therefore  inspected,  is  jy^ 
about  26  per  cent.  In  most  of  our  States  and 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is,  without  doubt, 
nearly  double  that  figare.  In  New  Jersey,  after 
fifteen  years  of  investigation  and  warnings  to  the 
trade,  but  with  no  regular  inspection  and  prose- 
cutions except  for  the  sale  of  watered  milk  and 
substituted  butter,  the  writer  found  a  prevailing 
40  per  cent,  adulteration  of  foods  (and  60  per 
cent,  in  the  drugs)  without  paying  especial  atten- 
tion to  notoriously  adulterated  articles.* 
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[   ADULTERATED    FOODS. 


It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
above  figurea  do  not  represent  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  of  all  foodstufi^s  in  use.  Inter- 
ested parties  have  claimed  a  very  low  rate  for 
this  proportion,  but  it  ia  the  consensus  of  au- 
thoritative opinion  that  the  ratio  cannot  be  less 
than  15  percent.  Taking  fG,000,000,OOOas  our 
approximate  yearly  expenditure  for  food  (in- 
cluding beverages),  we  have  a  food-aupply  of  a 
value  of  1900,000,000  in  an  adulterated  condi- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  spend  that  amount 
yearly  for  adulterated  foods. 

The  actual  economic  loss  is,  of  course,  some- 
what less  and  more  difficult  of  estimation,  if  not 
an  impossibility.  Dr.  McNeal,  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  of  Ohio,  estimated  that  adultera- 
tion reduces  the  value  when  pure  at  least  one- 
sixth.  This  is  a  rather  low  estimate,  but  even 
at  that  it  gives  us  an  annual  economic  loss  of 
$150,000,000.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  charge  of  the  food- 
inapection  work  in  Massachusetts  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  his  death,  a  year  ago,  mpdestly 
estimated  that  the  effect  of  a  well-enforced  food 
law  has  been  to  save  the  consumers  not  less  than 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  food  consumed 
in  that  State.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  food 
expenditures  of  the  whole  nation,  the  saving 
would  not  be  less  than  $300,000,000  per  yeat. 

For  the  percentage  of  adulteration  in  indi- 
vidual foodstuffs  (which,  of  course,  varies  from 
time  to  time)  the  reader  should  consult  thevari-  ' 
oua  recent  State  and  government  reports  upon 
food  control  or  inspection. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page  the  large  num- 
ber of  milk  samples,  with  a  percentage  of  adul- 
teration much  lower  than  in  most  States,  serves 
to  lower  greatly  the  percentage  of  adulteration 
for  the  whole  list.  As  it  is,  it  bears  out  the 
above  estimate  of  a  40  to  50  per  cent,  adultera- 
tion of  all  pi'oducts  that  can  be  adulterated,  for 
the  country  as  a  whole. 
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REABONH    AND    REMRDIItS. 

Because  there  is  very  little  adulteration  of  a 
harmful  nature  hygieiijcally,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  uf  certain  trade  interests 
and  journals  to  complacoDtly  remark  upon  ttie 
excellent  character  (!)  of  our  food-supply  and 
ignore  or  belittle  official  reports  to  the  contrary. 
These  same  reports  and  the  facts  given  above 
do  not,  liowcver,  warrant  for  an  instant  such  a 
view,  and  it  is  very  misleading,  to  e,&.y  the  least, 
to  the  readers  of  ti)ese  journals,  the  reputable 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers.  The  manufacturer 
who  has  to  choose  between  giving  up  his  busi- 
ness or  his  integrity  on  account  of  unfair,  fraud- 
ulent 'competition  realizes  the  truth  keenly. 
Others,  interested  in  the  reputation  of  our  food 
products  abroad,  do  also.  Already  some  of  our 
food  products  are  looked  upon  witb  distrust  in 
foreign  markets,  and  occasionally  excluded,  espe- 
cially where  rigid  inspection  of  such  is  practised. 

The  food  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, are,  as  a  class,  as  honest  as  those  in  any 
,  other  line  of  industry  and  trade.  Tliere  are, 
liowevor,  a  small  number  of  naturally  dishonest 
or  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  as  in  any  busi- 
ness, and  more  who  are  led  by  the  pi'essiire  of 
unnatural  competition  to  join  with  tlieni  to  fur- 
nish fraudulent  products  to  the  grocers  with 
good  intentions,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  not 
BO  particular  as  to  wliat  passes  over  their  counters. 

Unwarranted  complacency  and  a  false  feeling 
of  security  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  trade,  and 


a  daugei'ous  apathy  toward  dishonest  conditions 
on  the  part  of  many  others,  together  with  th6 
outright  trade  antagonism  aroused  by  arbitrary 
or  absurd  rulings  and  acts  of  untrained  or  ia- 
discreet  food- inspection  officials,  are  the  cauBWv 
therefore,  of  the  lack  of  trade  cooperation  k7 
desirable  and  necessary  in  the  succeasfnl  en- 
forcement of  a  "  pure-food  "  law. 

That  sucli  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  rep-^ 
utable  food  manufacturing  and  trade  int^rest^^ 
(who,  by  the  way,  claim  and  do  need  prot«ctioik- 
against    unfair  competition)   is   necessary,   no- 
thoughtful  student  of  the  question  will  deny. 
Without  such  a  participation  by  the  trade  in 
public    food-control    work,  the  latter  is  neces- 
sarily a  one-sided,  ineffectual,    possibly  har^ 
governmental  affair. 

Kood -inspect! on  officials  seldom  interest  them* 
selves  in  the  grocer's  business  except  in  the 
cold,  strict  performance  of  their  inspection  duties. 
They  arc  prone  to  sneer  at  the  helpless  ignorance 
of  the  grocer  regarding  the  science  of  his  busi- 
ness and  soundly  berate  him  therefor,  but  Bd> 
dom,  officially  or  privately,  make  any  attempt  to 
furnish  him  data,  instruction,  or  advice  oven 
when  prosecuting  him  ;  possibly  because  of  in- 
ability to  do  so  intelligently.  It  is  the  writer's 
pleasantest  recollection  of  a  "pure-food"  cam- 
paign, wherein  he  was  called  upon  to  fumisli  the 
expert  testimony  for  one  hundred  and  ten  easel 
involving  thirty  different  foods  and  drugs,  that 
practically  no  ill-will  was  manifested,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  he  was  able  to  personally  meat 
and  be  of  aid — by  means  of  advice  or  iniomw- 
tion — to  the  defendant  concerning  th«  genenl 
character  of  the  goods  he  sold. 


FOOD  SCIENCE  AND  THE  PURE-FOOD  QUESTION. 


i  question  of  the  inuompetency  of  many 
ispectiou  oEBcials  ie,  without  a  shadow  of 
one  of  the  primary  an3  most  effective 
of  the  inefficiency  and  friction  attending 
.enapted  enforcement  of  "pure-food  "  laws. 
certain  weak  points  exist  in  certain  laws, 
ite  laws,  as  a  whole,  are  competent  to  deal 
he  pure-food  queetiou,  except  ia  the  im- 
nd  interstate  commerce  phases,  where  a 
al  law  is  desirable.  As  long,  however,  as 
of  the  food  officials, — tiiose  who,  without 
aining  in  food  science,  arc  authorized  to 
arbiters  in  purely  scientific  and  technical 
3nB,  appoint  "  chemists,"  fix  etandarde,  and 
tfl  prosecutions  {!),^are  mere  politician- 
8,  who  may  or  may  not  have  ever  heard 
subject  of  food-control  before  their  ap- 
lent,  we  cannot  look  for  very  efficient  re- 
When  a  fanatical  one,  with  an  overzealoua 
to  "  make  ^ood  "  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  public 
■ess.  looms  up  on  the  food-control  horizon 
nation  becomes  positively  dangerous, 
/thing  which  tends  to  increase  the  friction 
;n  governmental  and  reputable  trade  in- 
I  renders  the  healthy,  natural  cooperation 
ary  to  effectually  curb  fraudulent  food- 
practices  more  or  less  impossible.  More- 
such  a  condition  of  affaira  is  the  most 
,ble  one  for  the  unscrupulous  manufac- 
and  the  facts  show  that  he  is  not  slow  to 
dvantage  of  it. 

irnal  dissensions  among  the  food-inspec- 
ficialB  of  a  State  are  sometimes  a  cause  of 
tual  enforcement  of  "pure  food"  laws, 
riter  knows  of  two  such  instances  within 
years,  both  in  prominent  States  adjoining 
York.  In  one  case,  petty  politics  and 
:"  were  the  causes;  in  the  other,  the 
jy  of  a  notoriously  selfish  petty  executive 
nominally  in  charge,  resulted  in  the 
away  of  all  duties  and  rights  of  a  very 
sful  enforcing  oflicer  and  the  subsequent 
tion  of  a  wliole  laboratory  and  field  in- 
in  force. 

the  healthy,  effectual  enforcement  of  a 
jod  law,  then,  we  must  first  have  a  cor- 
■arnest  cooperation  between  the  govern- 
I  and  reputable  trade  interests, 
nust  necessarily  be  an  intelligent  coopera- 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  grocer, 
one  except  the  professional  food  chemist, 
liliar  with  the  manyconiplox  theories  and 
of  organic  and  plivsiological  chemistry 
rganic  analysis  relating  to  the  practice  of 
ost  advanced  branch  of  applied  chemical 
3.  It  is,  however,  entirely  possible  and 
■eairable  that  the  food -manufacturer  and 
3cer  should  be  familiar  with  the  properties 
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and  food  values  of  the  comparatively  few  im- 
portant constitnenta  of  foodstuffs,  and  how  the 
composition  and  value  of  such  are  aSpcted  in 
manufacture,  sophistication,  and  atiulteration. 
Tliie  18  merely  what  every  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  all  other  mercantile  products  finds  it 
necessary,  and  is  expected,  to  know. 

Without  such  training  how  cun  the  food  in- 
dustry and  trade  intelligently  produce,  adver- 
tise, or  sell  ?  How  can  they  even  understand 
the  meaning  of,  to  say  nothing  of  best  knowing 
how  to  comply  with,  the  legal  requirements  as 
set  forth  in  the  national  official  food  standards, 
recently  proclaimed  by  authority  of  Congress 
and  adopted  by  some  of  the  more  intelligently 
managed  State  food  departments  ?  Is  it  strange 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  gaudy  and  liberally 
worded  packages  of  foodstuffs  sold  to-day  show 
the  most  utterly  absurd,  impossible,  exaggerated, 
vague,  and  unsubstantiated  claims,  statements, 
and  advice  imaginable  ? 

There  is  not  a  person  of  intelligence  in  the  coun- 
try who  does  not  need  to  possess  a  more  or  less 
general  knowledge  of  food  science,  A  broad, 
liberal  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  is  im- 
perative on  the  part  of  the  food-inspection  offi- 
cial. A  working  knowledge  of  the  technical 
and  commercial  economic  phases  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  food  manufacturer  and  dealer.  The 
political,  professional,  and  general  public  cannot 
afford  to  be  uninformed  regarding  the  most  vital 
of  all  scientific  topics,  an  economic  question 
wherein  occurs  an  annual  loss  from  all  causes 
(adulteration,  factory  and  domestic  waste,  inap- 
propriate nutrition,  etc.)  estimated  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson  at  $1,000,000,000. 

On  the  sub-subject  of  nutrition,  Professor  At- 
water,  of  Wesleyan,  has  done  a  noble  work,  and 
to  him  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
physical  facts  regarding  metabolism.  In  the 
chemistry  of  digestion,  Professor  Chittenden,  of 
Yale,  has  rendered  notable  service.  These  are 
both  phases  of  the  pure-acience  view  of  food 
science.  There  has  been,  however,  very  little 
attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  food  science  as 
a  whole  in  our  college  scientific  departments. 
A  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  exact  com- 
position of  foodatuffa  is  fully  as  important  a 
problem  in  pi lysio logical  chemistry  as  the  study 
of  how  the  body  utilizes  those  foodstuffs,  and 
one  whicli  we  know  just  as  little  about. 

To  get  the  chemistry,  manufacture,  sale,  and 
utilization  of  foodstuffs  upon  an  exact,  honest, 
scientific  basis  is  a  worthy  ambition  for  our 
greatest  merchants,  statesmen,  economists,  hy- 
gienists,  and  scientists.  The  "pure-food  ques- 
tion" itself  is  but  a  detail  of  the  legitimate  aim 
of  food  science. 
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RAILROAD    RATES   AND   THE   FLOW   OF   OUR 
FOREIGN   TRADE. 


BV    FREDERIC  AUSTIN    OGG. 


ASIDE  from  the  unfailing  production  of  food- 
stutTs  in  BuRicient  qiiantitiea  to  supply  our 
own  people  at  reasonaljle  prices,  the  largest  eco- 
nomic concurn  of  tlie  United  States  to-day  is 
tliat  juBt  and  stable  conditions  shall  exist  for 
tlie  transportation  of  the  vast  agricultural  sur- 
plus of  tho  Middle  West  to  the  markets  of 
Europe,  This  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to 
many  more  people  than  one  might  at  first  thought 
suppose.  It  involves  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it 
on  the  part  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  forty 
millions  who  live  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Rockies  ;  it  affects  all  of  tiie  ports  of  the 
country  through  whicli  produce  passes,  or  ought 
normally  to  pass,  on  its  way  to  the  foreign  mar- 


ket ;  and  it  goes  far  toward  determining  tlw 
cost  of  food-supplies  in  Europe,  and  conaeqnentlf 
the  standard  of  life  of  the  consuming  masaea. 

The  maintenance  of  natural,  fair,  and  rtaUa 
conditioua  for  foreign  commerce  depends,  of 
course,  upon  a  variety  of  things — notably  upon 
the  preservation  of  international  peace,  upon 
tariS  regulations,  and  upon  the  ratio  of  snpptf 
and  demand.  Tliese  are  the  factors,  chieflj, 
wliich  determine  the  amount  of  onr  fozaigL 
trade  and  the  countries  among  which  it  !■  dw- 
tributed.  In  addition  there  ia  the  moitifidd 
railroad  problem,  affecting  the  unount  in  u 
small  degree,  but  in  a  much  more  important  waj 
influencing  the  routes  of  trade  and  <l»ing  Hii 
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phy  of  onr  commeTcial  proBperity.  It  is 
ilro&ds  that  make  and  unmake  agricul- 
iBtricte,  inland  cities,  and  shipping  ports, 
ley  that  Lave  it  in  their  power  by  their 
3B  and  maaipulatiouB  of  rates  to  condemn 
;natioii  vast  sections  of  the  country  which 
injoyed  commercial  vigor,  to  force  into 
rity  others  wiiicb  have  been  conspicuously 
ard,  and,  as  a  result,  from  time  to  time  to 
he  whole  morale  of  our  international  trade. 

A    QUESTION    OF   EXPORT   ROUTES. 

remendous  conflict  is  developing  in  the 
I  States  to-day  which  ie  all  but  unknown 
average  citizen,  but  which  threatens  within 
paratively  brief  period  to  work  changes 
ill  be  astounding  when  once  they  become 
a.  This  is  the  conflict  of  the  great  rail- 
iystems  and  of  our  larger  ports  for  the 
I  of  the  trade  between  the  American  in- 
and  Europe.  The  issue,  as  it  now  stands, 
e  stated  substantially  as  follows  :  WJiat 
Y  systems  are  to  dominate  in  the  carrying 
stern  produce  to  the  seaboartl,  and  what 
ire  to  secure  the  enormous  profits  which 
■fom  serving  as  the  points  of  transfer  of 
roduce  from  rail  to  steamer  ?  The  fight 
lis  question,  while  somewhat  obscured  by 
rrent  discussion  of  rebates,  private-car  line 
ices,  and  other  matters  affecting  foreign 
amestic  traffic  indiscriminately,  is  never- 
i  to-day  the  largest  single  disturbing  force 
building  up  of  a  stable  foreign  trade.    Its 

are  the  more  far-reaching  by  reason  of  its 
:  character.  It  is  a  struggle  (1 )  as  among 
7eral  east  and  west  trunk  lines  and  among 
tlantic  ports  which  they  feed,  and  (2)  as 
tn  the  lines  running  eastward  and  those 
ig  southward  from  the  great  area  of  pro- 
n,  and  between  their  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
respectively.  Is  the  bulk  of  the  Western 
.  trade  to  continue  in  the  hands  of  the 
id  west  lines,  terminating  in  Boston,  New 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport 
or  is  it  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  Southern 
whose  water  outlets  are  Mobile,  New  Gr- 
and Galveston  ?  And  in  case  it  is  to  con- 
to  flow  eastward  rather  than  southwaril, 
vhat  basis  is  it  to  be  distributed  among 
veral  rival  roads  and  ports  which  are  at 
t  contending  for  it  ?  To  neither  of  these 
)n8,  vital  as  they  are  to  millions  of  our 
,tion,  can  any  man  living  give  an  answer 

will  be  anything  better  than  a  well-con- 
1  guess-  A  thoroughgoing  fight  is  on,  with 
ic  agricultural,  capitalistic,  and  municipal 
Its  matched  against  one  another,  and  the 
ae  only  time  can  tell.     Some  significant 


results,  however,   are  already  apparent,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  them  may  be  helpful. 


DIVERSION   i 


FROM    NEW    YORK. 


Many  men  in  active  life  to-day  can  remember 
the  time  when  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  came  and 
went  via  the  port  of  New  York.  In  the  period 
of  the  thirties  and  forties  this  preponderance 
was  due  very  largely  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  shipping  route 
between  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
seaboard.  It  was  reenforced  in  1852  when  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  pushed  the  lines  un- 
der its  control  westward  to  Chicago,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  all-rail  competing  route  speed- 
'  ily  operated  to  reduce  freight  rates  and  thereby 
still  further  to  concentrate  "Western  products  for 
European  shipment  at  the  common  terminus  of 
the  two  great  arteries  of  traffic.  The  same  dec- 
ade, however,  which  witnessed  this  strengthen- 
ing of  New  York's  hold  upon  the  Western 
traffic  saw  the  ripening  of  new  conditions  which 
put  the  ascendency  of  the  metropolis  in  increas- 
ing jeopardy.  In  1853  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  begun  in  1828,  wlien  railroad -building 
was  in  its  infancy,  was  pushed  westward  beyond 
Cumberland  <  its  terminus  from  1842)  toWheel- 
ing.  The  competition  for  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  which  it,  in 
conjunction  witli  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
bad  long  been  offering  the  Northern  routes  be- 
came at  once  very  much  more  formidable,  The 
commercial  importance  of  Baltimore,  far  from 
insignificant  at  any  time,  began  to  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  1858  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  reached  Chicago,  affording  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  time  Baltimore  also,  a  hitherto  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  draw  upon  the  traffic 
of  the  northern  Middle  West  and  by  so  much 
to  sap  the  commercial  prosperity  of  New  York. 

The  decade  following  the  Civil  War  saw  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  railway  mileage  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
virtual  monopoly  once  enjoyed  by  the  metrop- 
olis was  gradually  but  inevitably  overthrown. 
The  rounding  out  of  direct  all-rail  connections 
between  other  seaboard  cities  and  the  producing 
areas  of  the  interior, — e.g.,  the  extension  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Chicago,  in  1 874, — broke  up 
traffic  and  distributed  it  widely  among  the  rival 
roads  and  ports.  The  two  most  important  of 
the  latter  were  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  ;  but 
the  increasing  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  the 
Boston  ti.  Albany,  a  road  opened  for  use  as 
early  as  1841,  threw  Boston  likewise  into  the 
field  as  an  active  competitor,  while  Portland, 
Providence,   Perth  Amboy,  Norfolk,  Wilming- 
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ton,  CliarlostoD,  SavaDDah,  and  other  ports  in 
lime  obtained  Western  connections  and  sought 
in  varying  degrees  to  divert  foreign-bound  trade 
from  its  accustomed  channels. 


Hy  IKiO  tlie  rivalry  between  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  V'ork  Central  had  become  so  costly 
to  both  that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
whereby  the  first  port  ditlerentials  in  railroad 
history  woredefinitely  established.  It  was  agreed 
that  for  products  of  tlii;  Middle  West  the  rate 
to  Baltimore  should  be  five  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  Philadelphia  three  cents,  less 
than  that  to  Nnvr  York.  The  grounds  upon 
which  tlie  Pennsylvanifl,  backed  by  its  two 
great  terminal  ports,  demanded  this  differential  ■ 
in  its  favor  were  two, — (1)  that  the  distance 
from  Chicago  to  lialtiiuore  is  111  miles  less,  and 
from  Chicago  to  Philadelphia  90  miles  less,  than 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  therefore  the 
shorter  haul  justifii-d  a  lower  rate  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  ocean  rates  from  Ualtimore  and  Philadel- 
phia were  oonsiderai)ly  higher  than  from  New 
Voi'k,  and  that  in  order  to  equalize  the  through 
rate  from  the  place  of  production  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  the  inlaud  end  of  the  Southern 
traflic  must  be  chesper  than  that  of  the  North- 
ern. It  was  urged  that  unless  the  Western 
shipper  could  place  his  produce  in  Liverpool  or 
Hamburg  at  as  low  cost  via  Baltiinoro  or  Phila- 
delphia as  via  Now  York  he  would  not  ship  by 
the  Southern  line,  and  that,  the  ocean  rates  being 
higher,  he  could  not  do  this  unless  the  rail  rates 
were  lower.  .  The  validity  of  these  arguments 
was  not  admitted  by  the  officials  of  the  New 
York  Central,  but  to  avert  the  losses  incident  to 
rate  wars  they  reluctantly  bound  themselves  to 
abide  by  the  dilTerential  agreement. 

The  arrangement  stood  until  March,  1 876. 
In  April,  1877,  after  another  era  of  ruinous 
rate-cutting,  a  new  compact  was  entered  into 
by  the  four  leading  trunk  lines  then  existing, — 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  Ualtimore  &  (,)hio, — for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  "effecting  an  equalization  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  rail-and-ocean  transportation 
between  all  comi'ietitive  points  in  the  West, 
Northwest,  and  Southwest  and  all  domestic  and 
foreign  ports  reached  through  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.'  The 
chief  provisions  of  this  agreement  were  that 
freight  charges  ou  east-bound  traffic  sho\iId  be 
three  cents  less  to  Raltimore  and  two  cents  less 
to  Philadelphia  than  the  rates  to  be  established 
from  time  to  time  to  New  York,  and  that  the 
rate  to  Boston  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  that  to  Xew  York.     Tlie  differential  was 


demanded  by  the  Southern  roads  and  ports  on 
the  same  grounds  as  before,  chiefly  that  ai 
ocean  rates  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelpbift 
were  higher  than  from  New  York  and  Boston 
the  lower  rail  rates  were  essential  to  equaliw 
the  terms  of  competition  for  the  handling  of 
through  freight 

Though  suspended  a  number  of  times  snd 
subjected  at  least  twice  to  rigid  investigation  bf 
commissions,  the  differentials  established  bytlu 
agreement  of  1877  have  continued  in  opeiatioii 
to  this  day  (except  that  in  1899  the  differentiil 
on  all-rail  grain  was  reduced  one-half),  and  they 
are  still  the  basis  for  rate-making  on  all  foreign- 
bound  produce  shipped  eastward  from  or  through 
the  territory  comprised  in  the  Central  Frei|lit 
Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  port  dif- 
ferentials have  become, a  permanent  and  gener- 
ally approved  featui-e  of  railroad  economy.  The 
Northern  roads  acceded  to  the  system  in  Cbe 
first  place  only  as  a  last  resort  against  the  erili 
of  unrestricted  competition.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  have  never  admitted  the  rightfolnae 
of  the  differential  principle  as  applied  to  the 
foreign  trade,  and  they  have  never  regarded 
the  settlement  of  1877  as  anything  more  thini 
provisional  means  of  securing  peace.  They  be- 
lieve that  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  pee- 
aess  certain  advantages  over  their  Sontheni 
rivals  they  have  a  legal,  and  even  a  moral,  right 
to  exploit  those  advantages  to  the  utmost  They 
therefore  stand  ready  to  seize  upon  any  oppor 
tunity  that  may  offer  to  repudiate  the  differen- 
tial system  without  precipitating  a  rate  war. 

BOSTON   A.S'O  NEW  YORK  OFPOSB  THE  ntPrEBIMTUL, 

The  keenest  resistance  to  the  differentiilB. 
however,  arises,  not  from  the  railroads,  but  from 
the  north  Atlantic  ports,  notably  Boston  and 
New  York,  which  have  in  late  years  been  coiled 
upon  to  witness  the  gradual  slipping  away  ol 
their  foreign  commerce  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  that  of  cities  to  the  south  which  ais 
fed  by  tlie  roads  enjoying  the  differential,  No*r 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  skilled  expert  i> 
transportation  economics  has  never  been  able 
to  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  principle 
of  the  differential  is  either  right  or  wrong,  orM 
measure  the  exact  effects  of  the  prevailing  dif- 
ferential on  the  prosperity  of  the  railroadn  or 
the  ports  or  on  the  sum  total  of  our  foreign 
commeR'e.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  whole 
question  W.1S  thrashed  out  in  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,  but  with  results  which  were  far  from 
decisive  one  way  or  the  other.  The  merchanti' 
organizations  of  Boston  and  New  York,  hov- 
ever,  believe  very  firmly  that  tha  dUtomitiala 
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operated  decisively  to  divert  traffic  to  the 
irential  ports,"  chiefly  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
e,  and,  bo  far  as  can  be  judged  from  ap- 
nces,  they  seem  to  be  pretty  well  warranted 
)  opinion. 

-tain  it  is  tli&t  the  export  trade  of  the  two 
lem  ports  has  been  growing  relatively  slug- 
iuring  the  past  decade,  while  that  of  their 
lern  rivals  has  evidently  received  a  mighty 
lus  from. some  source.  Take  as  a  single 
ration  the  combined  export  of  flour,  wheat, 
com  from  the  six  ports  of  Boston,  New 
,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and 
wrt  News.  In  187i!,  77.9  per  cent,  passed 
gh  New  York,  2.4  per  cent,  through  Bos- 
1.9  per  cent,  through  Philadelphia,  12.7  per 
through  Baltimore,  0.1  per  cent,  through 
>lk,  and  none  through  Newport  News.     In 

the  percentages  were  :  New  York,  53.9  ; 
■n,  10.5 ;  Philadelphia,  10  ;  Baltimore,  23.3, 
97  they  were:  New  York,  32.4  ;  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  13.7;  Baltimore,  28.1.  And 
'03,  New  York,  37.5;  Boston,  9.6;  Phila- 
ia,  17,4;  Baltimore,  28.1,  In  the  period 
)en  1873  and  1905  tlie  export  traffic  of  New 

in  these  three  leading  commodities  fell 
three-fourths  to  two-fifths  ;  that  of  Boston 
d  in  the  first  half  and  lost  in  the  second  ; 
of  Philadelphia  was  multiplied  by  three  ; 
hat  of  Baltimore  was  almost  doubled. 
commercial  circles  everywhere  the  normal 
,  so  it  13  considered,  is  growth,  expansion, 
ise  of  business.  It  is  so  with  a  city  or  a 
a  no  less  than  with  an  individual  or  a  cor. 
ion.  The  prosperity  of  a  shipping  port  is 
i  up  in  BO  great  a  measure  with  the  volume 
commerce  that  no  naaritime  city  like  Bos- 
r  New  York  can  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
ly  in  any  state  of  affairs  which  tends  to 
ve  her  of  the  stimulus  to  local  business 
tions, — banking,  brokerage,  and  wholesale 
ig, — and  the  moltiplied  demand  for  labor 
.  warerooms,  elevators,  railway  yards,  and 
ves  which  are  created  inevitably  at  any 
lectional  point  of  rail  and  ocean  commerce. 
e  question  whether  differentials  are  to  be 
med,  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
las  recently  recommended,  and  if  so  whether 
;e  present  scale,  touches  a  wide  variety  of 
^sts,  but  the  railroads,  whicli  it  most  imme- 
y  concerns,  are  at  a  deadlock  upon  it,  and 
-esnlt  the  agitation  of  it  lias  fallen  to  the 
leading  Atlantic  ports.  It  has  become  dis- 
y  an  issue  of  Boston  and  New  York  va. 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  The  arguments 
1  Boston  and  New  York,  through  their 
lercial  organizations,  bring  forward  against 
>ntiniunce  of  the  diSerential  system  may 


be  summarized  as  follows  :  (1)  That  the  sweep- 
ing reduction  of  inland  freight  rates  since  1877 
has  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  differential  bears  to  these 
rates, — for  example,  the  Philadelphia  differen- 
tial on  flour  increased  from  6.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  rate  in  1880  to  12.9  per  cent,  in  1904  ;  (2) 
that  even  if  there  ever  existed  such  differences 
in  ocean  rates  from  the  various  ports  as  were 
alleged  to  exist  in  1877,  they  have  practically 
disappeared,  so  that  now,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ferential, the  through  rates  for  Western  products 
are  actually  lower  via  the  Southern  ports  than 
via  the  Northern,  though  even  the  former  have 
never  insisted  on  more  than  a  strict  equality  ; 

(3)  that  as  the  total  shipping  distance,  by  land 
and  sea,  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  via  Boston 
is  4,031  miles,  and  via  New  York  4,106  miles, 
while  via  Philadelphia  it  is  4,155,  and  via  Balti- 
more 4,267,  if  there  is  to  be  a  difference  of  rates 
at  all,  the  Northern  routes,  being  shorter,  ought 
to  be  free  to  offer  lower  than  the  Southern  ;  and 

(4)  that  in  their  superior  harbor  and  terminal 
facilities,  greater  storage  capacity,  more  .fre- 
quent sailings,  larger  and  faster  steamers,  direct 
relations  with  more  foreign  ports,  and  better 
banking  arrangements  New  York  and  Boston 
poesesB  a  large  number  of  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  over  other  ports  which  ought  nor- 
mally to  attract  and  hold  a  greater  share  of  our 
foreign  trade  than  they  do  at  present. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  very  slight 
difference  in  cost  is  sufficient  to  divert  from  one 
shipping  route  to  another  grain,  flour,  and  other 
products  in  the  transportation  of  wlilch  speed  is 
a  relatively  unessential  factor.  Often  one  cent 
on  the  barrel  is  enough  to  determine  the  route 
of  flour,  and  one-eighth,  even  one-sixteenth,  of 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  grain.  The  mercantile  inter- 
ests of  New  York  and  Boston  feel,  therefore, 
that  with  ocean  rates  to  Europe  substantially 
equal  from  all  our  Atlantic  ports,  and  with  rail 
rates  lower  to  the  Southern  than  to  the  North- 
em,  the  bulk  of  the  Western  export  trade  can- 
not be  prevented  from  falling  into  the  Soath'em 
channels,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
cheaper.  The  two  cities  consider  themselves 
victims  of  an  artificial  arrangement  which  has 
no  longer  any  legitimate  reason  for  existence. 
The  defense  which  comes  from  the  merchants' 
associations  of  the  Southern  ports  is  simple  and 
clear-cnt,  even  if  not  altogether  convincing.  It 
amounts  substantially  to  a  flat  denial  that  ocean 
rates  are  even  approximately  equal,  and  a  spe- 
cific affirmation  that  those  from  the  Southern 
ports  are  enough  higher  than  those  from  the 
Northern  to  render  the  present  differentials  ab- 
solntely  necessary  in  order  that  the  former  may 
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compete  with  the  latter  for  tbe  handling  of  the 
Weetern  trade  on  anything  like  equal  terma. 

Thus,  in  reality  tlie  whole  matter  hingea  on 
the  question  of  ocean  rates.  Everybody  agrees 
that  the  desirable  thing  is  to  preeervB  through 
rates  which  will  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible 
via  all  ports.  Tho  Southern  porta  claim  they 
are  HO  now,  the  Northern  claim  they  are  not. 
Both  are  right,  an<l  both  are  wrong.  The  cnij: 
of  the  problem  is  tho  utter  instability  of  ocean 
rates,  which  renders  the  through  rale  via  any 
port,  north  or  south,  aonietimea  very  high, 
sometimes  very  low,  and  always  liable  to  sud- 
den and  sweeping  change.  The  rates  of  ocean 
transportation  are  thus  variable  becauBe,  quite 
unlike  rates  on  land,  they  rise  and  fall  in  al- 
most exact  proportion  to  tlie  demand  for  space. 
They  may  even  be  reduced  to  inV,  for  ships,  in 
obedience  to  their  published  schedules,  must 
eail  at  stated  timea,  they  must  have  ballast, 
and  it  may  be  judged  more  economical  on  the 
whole  to  carry  goods  free  of  cost  than  to  fill  tho 
hold  with  sand  at  seventy-five  cents  per  ton.  Not 
8o  long  ago,  in  lieu  of  other  cargo,  a  consign- 
ment of  wheat  was  carried  across  the  ocean 
three  timea  free  of  charge  between  Boaton 
and  Liverpool.  Ocean  rates  fluctuate  daily, 
even  hourly.  Different  lines,  different  vessels, 
even  different  parts  of  the  cargo  of  the  aame 
vessel,  exhibit  no  uniformity  whatever.  The 
prevailing  practice  ia  for  each  company  to  get 
aa  much  traffic  as  it  can  for  those  of  its  ves- 
aela  whose  p>asgenger  business  compels  sailing 
on  regular  schedules,  and  to  get  it  at  whatever 
rates  can  be  obtained.  The  conditions  of  ocean 
transportation  ordinarily  do  not  permit  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  carriage  to  be  taken  into  account. 
From  this  it  must  he  apparent  that  anything  like 
a  fized  ayatem  of  equal  through  rates  for  West- 
ern produce  via  all  Atlantic  ports  is  the  sheer- 
est dream. 

OCEAN    KATES   TUK    t>ISTL*HUl.VG    FACTOR. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  neceasary  that  the  effort 
to  work  otit  a  fair  distribution  of  commercial 
opportunities  among  the  great  Atlantic  ports  be 
abandoned.  Tho  essential  thing  is  that  this  ef- 
fort be  directed  toward  an  aspect  of  the  problem 
which  is  really  capable  of  solution.  The  obvious 
place  to  begin  is  at  the  pokit  where  the  queation 
ia  merely  ono  of  fact.  The  Southern  ports  aay 
their  ocean  ratea  are  higher,  the  Northern  aay 
they  are  not.  Common  aenae  dictates  that  the 
thing  to  do  ia  to  find  out  which  assertion  ia  true. 
On  accountof  the  fluctuation  of  ocean  rates,  this 
is  not  an  easy  task,  but  if  a  thorough  system  of 
minute  records  of  rates  at  the  varioua  ports  were 
instituted  and  carefully  kept  up  through  a  period 


of  years  covering  the  ordinary  ranationa  of 
local  conditions  it  ia  entirely  reasonable  to  nip- 
pose  that  a  body  of  data  would  be  acquired  from 
which  could  be  derived  quite  satisfactorily  tba 
actual  relation  of  Northern  jind  Southern  rates. 
On  such  a  basis  alone  can  the  question  of  tlu 
legitimacy  of  the  differentials  be  decided  with 
assui-ance.  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission might  well  add  to  its  usefulness  by  t^- 
ing  up  some  such  method  of  getting  at  the  fniK 
involved  in  this  important  problem.  If  differen- 
tials are  found  to  be  essential  to  the  maintenuce 
of  an  equality  of  average  through  rates,  let  tbem 
stand  ;  if  not,  let  the  powers  that  made  tham 
aboliah  them.  If  it  can  be  proved,  aa  New  YoA 
and  Boston  people  are  wont  to  aay,  that  ibt] 
serve  to  give  an  artificial  advantage  to  certtiii 
ports,  all  unprejudiced  persons  must  agree  ii 
pronouncing  them  pernicious  ;  for  it  is  of  fund*- 
mental  interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole  thatM 
shipping  ports  be  subsidized,  that  traffic  be  faiilf 
distributed  among  competing  roads  and  port) 
in  proportion  to  ability  to  handle  it. 

FLOW   OV    PRODUCTS   THROUOH   OULF   POBTS. 

Meantime,  however,  while  the  Atlantic  portt 
and  the  trunk  lines  which  connect  them  vith 
the  interior  are  contending  over  the  diatrihntioD 
of  the  Western  export  trade  that  trade  promiM 
in  a  larger  and  larger  measure  to  slip  away  from 
all  of  them  together.  By  unprecedented  stridai 
the  South  is  coming  to  her  own  again  com- 
mercially, and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  erenta 
of  the  past  three  or  four  years  another  dectdt 
will  see  foreign-bound  products  of  the  Minifr 
sippi  ^' alley  passing  out  via  the  greater  Golf 
ports  in  aa  matter  of  course  a  fashion  as  th^ 
did  in  the  daya  before  alavery  and  the  WK 
atifled  the  commercial  life  of  Dixie.  A  y«r 
ago.  New  Orleans  was  the  second  of  the  conn- 
try's  cities  in  aggregate  exports,  and  Qalveeton 
the  third.  The  past  twelve  months  have  seen 
the  position  of  these  two  porta  reversed,  bat 
there  has  been  no  diminution  of  their  hold  npon 
the  foreign-bound  traffic  of  the  Middle  West. 

The  advanced  position  which  the  Gulf  portl 
now  occupy  is  a  product  of  railroad  development 
and  railroad  ingenuity  pure  and  simple.  Tht 
comparative  cheapness  of  construction  and  eu> 
of  transportation  over  the  level  territory  of  tha 
lower  Misaiasippi  Valley  has  induced  an  en  ol 
rail  road- building  in  the  South  during  the  pMt 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  quite  unparalleled  in  tlM 
country's  history.  The  work  is  still  in  progrm, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  ttie  most  interesting  epiaodM 
in  our  economic  development  to-day  is  tha 
strenuous  rivalry  of  the  Frisco -Rock  Iibnd 
system,  the  Gould  lines,  and  the  gronp  of  Toub 
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in  Lonieiana  as  the  Red  River  linea  for 

est  grades,  the  beat  croaeinga,  the  largeet 
cilitiea,  and  the  quickest  construction 
f  to  round  out  their  connections  between 
at  grain-producing  aroaa  and  the  Gulf. 
i  towering  object  of  them  all  is  to  reach 
rleans,  even  aa-the  Illinois  Central  haa 
',o  done,  by  the  natural  grade  of  the 
a  rivers,  and  to  open  up  a  way  by  which 
Q  freight  can  be  brought  to  the  seaboard 
orted  more  cheaply  than  by  any  line  run- 
the  East.  The  Soutli  now  haa  come  to  have 
i2,000  milea  of  railway  ;  2,243  miles  were 
tring  the  past  twelve  iitonths.  and  3,506 
ject«d  for  1906.  Largely  through  the 
-e  of  the  railroads,  ocean  transportation 
3  are  rapidly  being  regaine'd  by  the  South- 
tB,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  dependent 
ere  tramp  steamers,  but  have  direct  con- 
!  by  the  most  modern  vessels  with  all 
ing  countries  of  Europe.     The  net  result 

has  been  so  enormous  a  development  of 
^rade  in  grain,  flour,  and  provisions  that 
rs  ago  New  Orleans  alone  began  to  ex- 
3w  York  in  the  annual  export  of  com 
!at  by  more  than  1,000,000  bushels, 
lis  meanB  niore  than  can  he  told  for  the 
ation  of  the  South  ;  other  sections  of  the 

feel  that  it  likewise  means  more  than 

«ld  for  them,  but  after  a  very  difierent 

The  Atlantic  ports,  the  railroads  feed- 

;e  ports,  and  those  cities  of  the  Middle 

ke  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  which  have 

by  tlie  Eastern  traffic  are  the  interests 
ave  manifested  moat  alarm  at  the  turn 
.re  taking.  The  diversion  of  traffic  has 
ae  to  many  rate  wars  between  the  Eaat 

the  Southern  roads,  and  various  differen- 
76  been  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time 
ng  trade  via  the  two  groups  of  ports, 
basis  of  lower  cost  of  railway  transporta- 
d  higher  ocean  rates,  a  differential  on 
reraging  about  four  cents  on  the  hundred 
1  maintained  for  some  years  in  favor  of 
:hern  roads.  But  no  single  arrangement 
]  allowed  to  stand  long,  and  the  whole 
I  is  now  in  chaos,  as  it  haa  been  since 

war  of  a  year  ago. 
e   fight  between  the  Southern  and  the 

roada  and  porta  the  latter  have  invalu- 
ea  in  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louia, 
;ities  are  the  great  primary  markets  at 
tVestern  products  are  concentrated  for 
it  to  the  East,  but  if  the  traffic  is  to  be 
I  to  the  South  they  must  give  way  to 
ties, — chiefly  Kansas  City  and  Omaha, — 
iQJoy  a  more  favorable  location  relative 
oathem  roads.     Through  preference  in 


elevation  charges  and  other  more  or  less  legiti- 
mate means,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the 
Frisco,  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  other 
lines  leading  out  of  these  points  have  already 
brought  it  about  that  practically  all  of  the  vaat 
shipments  of  grain  which  now  pass  through  the 
Gulf  go  directly  southward  from  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  without  ever  reaching  Chicago  or 
St.  Louia  at  all.  The  same  transforrnation  in 
shipping  routes,  therefore,  wjiich  threatens  to 
undermine  the  commercial  prosperity  of  all  the 
greater  Atlantic  ports  is  striking  a  scarcely  leas 
staggering  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  two 
largest  cities  of  the  Middle  West.  The  fight  will  be 
the  more  intense  for  this  reason.  Itwill  be  fiercer,  . 
also,  because  after  all  it  will  not  bo  waged  on 
very  unequal  terms.  The  advantages  which  the 
Southern  roads  and  ports  enjoy  are  not  so  de- 
cided as  appears  on  the  surface.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  Western  grain  for  export  orig- 
inates in  territory  which  is  pierced  by  lines, — the 
Atchison,  Burlington,  Rock  Island,  Wabash, 
and  others, — that  have  direct  rail  connections 
with  Chicago,  but  not  with  the  Gulf.  This  in 
itself  is  enough  to  throw  large  quantities  of 
grain  into  the  Western  metropolis,  whence  it 
can  still  he  shipped  most  cheaply  to  the  East. 

Then,  in  point  of  distance  the  Southern  roads 
have  no  great  advantage.  The  ahort-line  dis- 
tance from  Omaha  to  New  Orleans  is  1,069 
miles;  from  Omaha  to  Baltimore,  1,273.  This 
difference  of  only  about  two  hundred  miles, 
upon  such  a  commodity  as  grain,  is  not  enough 
to  require  any  marked  disparity  in  rates.  In 
the  third  place,  the  ocean  distance  to  the  Euro- 
pean market  from  tlio  Gulf  porta  is  from  2,500 
to  3,000  miles  greater  than  from  Baltimore,  and 
despite  all  the  uncertainty  characteristic  of  ocean 
rates  such  a  doubling  of  the  distance  involved 
cannot  but  operate  in  the  long  run  to  raise  the 
average  quite  materially.  Finally  must  be  men- 
tioned the  superior  dockage  and  lighterage  facil- 
ities of  the  Eastern  ports  as  compared  with  the 
Southern,  and  the  greater  density  of  traffic  in 
the  Eastern  territory,  which  largely  eliminates 
the  expense  of  moving  empty  cars.  Taking  all 
of  these  considerations  together,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  in  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the 
Western  export  trade  the  Eastern  roads  and 
porta,  while  aeriously  menaced,  are  by  no  meana 
hopeleasly  outclassed.  By  the  exercise  of  the 
keenest  ingenuity,  the  most  relentless  energy, 
and  the  boldest  enterprise  they  may  contrive  to 
retain  a  very  fair  share  of  this  trade,  though 
already  their  former  monopoly  is  gone  forever, 
and  when  the  Panama  Canal  ia  completed  a  new 
and  perhaps  an  irresistible  force  will  be  thrown 
into  the  autle  t^ainst  them. 


Is  tlio  Uussian  genius  exclusively  critical 
and  analytical,  or  lias  it  a  aynthetic  and 
creative  force?  Is  tlic  Slav  capable  of  build- 
ing up  as  well  as  of  pullinfc  down  ?  In  art,  in 
literature,  in  religion,  ami.  above  all,  in  politics, 
can  tlie  Slavonic  races  do  more  than  shelter 
tliemaoh-es  within  more  or  less  presentable  imi- 
tations of  the  structures  reared  by  the  mitrhly 
Dations  of  the  south  and  the  west?  And,  to 
concentrate  tlicsc  doubts  upoti  the  situation  that 
lias  of  late  revived  them,  is  the  Hussian  people, 
now  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  release 
itself  from  the  paralyzing  grasp  of  autocracy, 
capable  of  producing  in  its  stead  a  strongly  knit 
political  system  fit  to  endure  the  stress  and  strain 
of  this  twentieth  ■  century  world  ?  The  frag- 
mentary answers  that  history  can  give  to  such 
questions  as  these  are  not  encouraging.  No 
Slavonic  people  has  yet  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
stable  and  prosperous  democratic  state.  For 
successful  Bulgaria  is  Slavonic  only  in  language  ; 
and  Poland,  lioliemia,  and  Servia  all  tell  tlie 
same  melaneboly  story  of  high  hopes  defeated 
through  some  strange  and  fatal  lack  of  inner 
cobesivt)  force.  The  Russian  people,  now  per- 
haps to  embark  on  the  perilous  waters  of  democ- 
racy— is  it  of  tougher  iiber  than  these  V 

So  far,  the  revolutionary  movement  has  shown 
on  the  surface  chiefly  its  destructive  side.  This 
is  a  necessary  quality  of  revolutionary  force, 
which  must  destroy  the  old  to  make  room  for 
the  new.  But  from  underneath  this  tumultuous 
surface  some  actual  and  visible  facta  of  organ- 
ization have  made  their  appearance. 

TRADE' UNIONS   AND    PBOPESSIONAL    LEAQDEB. 

These  are  more  or  less  along  the  line  of  de^ 
tailed  trade-union  work,  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  In  tbe 
south  of  Russia  the  movement  is  of  older  date 
than  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  certain  towns, 
such  BB  Kharkov,  the  trade-unions  are  already 
a  very  powerful  social  force,  directing  and  con- 
trolling the  political  activity  of  tbe  working- 
men.  It  is  true  that  reaction  has  set  in  and  the 
development  of  the  unions  has  been  momen- 
tarily checked,  but  Socialists  and  radicals  per- 
ceive now  most  clearly  tbe  path  of  organization 
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that  must  be  followed,  and  they  will  not  rewiilT 
be  turned  aside. 

Closely  akin  to  the  Russian  trade-uniooi,  ii 
many  cases  separated  from  these  by  almost  im- 
perceptible transitions,  are  the  unions  of  num- 
bers of  the  intelligent  professions,  which  bin 
been  formed  in  large  numbers  during  the  yor. 
These  unions  proved  to  bo  most  effective 
weapons  of  political  conflict  during  the  monlbi 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  Manifesto  of 
Constitutional  Liberties  (October  30,  last).  Fed- 
erated in  the  League  of  Leagues,  they  directed 
the  activity  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  inldli- 
gent  classes  of  tbe  empire,  and  secured  an  ei- 
traordinary  unity  of  action  at  the  time  of  th« 
great  revolutionary  strike.  Tbe  organiu^on 
has  its  defects,  but  these  make  themselves  aeri- 
ously  felt  only  on  those  occasions  when  iH 
machinery  is  applied  to  purposes  not  stricUyiti 
own.  For  the  League  of  Leagues  is  not  apoliti- 
cal party,  nor  is  it,  properly  speaking,  a  rero- 
lutionary  organization.  Its  function  has  ben 
to  prepare  the  ground  ;  to  bring  together  into 
one  body  the  scattered  and  undisciplined  uniW 
of  the  intellectual  classes  ;  to  accustom  them  to 
political  discipline — to  common  work  for  a  com- 
mon object.  This  function  it  has  admir»bly 
fulfilled,  and  its  history  supplies  one  weighty 
argument  against  tbe  view  that  the  Bnsuu 
genius  lacks  the  organizing  faculty. 

The  tremendous,  widespread  October  striie 
spread  as  though  under  the  compulaion  of  »m» 
inner  necessity — as  though  the  spirit  of  tJw 
whole  people  were  dictating  a  great  elementil 
act  which  the  few  existing  organizations  cooU 
not  hope  to  direct  or  control.  The  railway  msB 
struck  almost,  so  it  seemed,  as  the  result  of  > 
mistake,  but  their  example  was  followed  by  tm- 
tory  workmen,  shop  assistants,  printers,  govern- 
ment officials,  lawyers,  professors,  magistisU^ 
until  the  whole  of  tbe  national  lite  stood  still  i" 
terrible  and  menacing  protest. 

THE   COCSCIL   OF  WOKKHKK. 

The  force  that  so  suddenly  swept  over  Bon 
just  as  suddenly  found  its  inBtrumeDtali^.  Du- 
ing  the  first  few  daya  of  the  strike  then  wan 
formed  in  St.  Feterabarg  ud  lIoMOw  o 
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•rkmen's  deputies,  which,  from  the  begin- 
of  November  until  the  middle  of  Decern- 
directed  the  revolutionary  enei-gy  of  the 
men  in  the  capitals.  Each  industrial  estab- 
ent  sent  into  the  council  one  or  more  dele- 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  feeling 
iir  comrades,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
n  supplied  by  its  delegates,  together  with 
vn  view-  of  the  political  conditions  of  the 
(nt,  the  council  determined  whether,  when, 
n  what  form  a  strike  was  advisable,  pre- 
;d  the  tactics  to  be  employed  by  the  work- 
in  regard  to  their  employers,  and  issued 
3aperB,  pamphlets,  and  proclamations.  It 
ily  attained  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
thority  as  to  induce  the  reactionary  editor 
)  Novoye  Vremya  to  delare  that  two  govern- 
\  now  existed  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  Witte 
et  and  the  Council  of  the  Workmen's  Depu- 
tnd  that  of  the  two  the  council  wielded  the 
er  power. 

e  council  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  organ- 
n.  It  made  mistakes, — notably  in  its  order 
e  workingmen  to  secure  for  themselves  an 
hour  working  day  by  the  revolutionary 
3d  of  simply  stopping  work  at  tho  end  of 
■ight  hours.  It  is  open  to  very  serious 
;,  too,  whether  the  results  of  the  second 
I,  which  followed  so  speedily  upon  the  great 
\er  strike,  were  beneficial  or  the  reverse, 
his  and  much  more  may  be  admitted,  and 
he  fact  remains  that  the  Council  of  Work- 
.  Deputies  was  a  compact  and  powerful 
ization,  which  united  the  St.  Petersburg 
Tien  under  strict  discipline  and  prevented 
liar  outbursts  of  revolutionary  forces, 
is  powerful  organization,  the  Council  of 
imen's  Deputies,  was  the  immediate  and  in- 
>le  product  of  that  elemental  spirit  of  revo- 
I  which  is  BO  often  dreaded  as  a  mere  de- 
,ive  force.  This  constructive  work,  done 
lat  may  be  called  the  left  wing  of  the  revo- 
ary  army,  serves  to  sliow  the  constructive 
ity  latent  in  elements  of  society  whose  ac- 
has  been  regarded  as  mainly  destructive. 
ire  are  other  revolutionaries,  who  shrink 
ctively  from  the  idea  of  destruction ;  who, 
hating  the  existing  order  and  ardently 
ig  for  the  now  age,  hope,  almost  in  spite 
emselves,  that  the  transition  may  be  ac- 
ished  without  any  violent  dislocation. 
cally,  they  are  often  weak  and  nervous  ; 
tre  unaccustomed  to  hard  manual  labor  ; 
know  the  geography  of  their  library 
far  better  than  the  open  field.  Yet  such 
<ks  these  I  saw,  on  "  Red  Sunday,"  in  St 
abnrg,  rise  suddenly  from  their  seats  in  the 
c  Library,  at  the  news  that  workmen  were 


being  slaughtered  in  the  streets,  and  cry  :  "  Let 
us  go  and  die  with  them,  our  comrades  I  "  These 
men,  and  many  others  standing  politically  to  the 
right  and  left  of  them,  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  almost  exclusively  to  the  constructive 
side  of  the  revolution.  They  liave  spent  the 
year  in  fixing  the  outlines  of  the  Russian  state 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  immediate  future.  ■  Two 
months  ago,  these  men  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
coming  into  power.  Now  they  are  again  in 
in  their  accustomed  place  in  the  revolutionary 
ranks,  grasping  firmly  their  constructive  ideal. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  may  be  called  the 
zemstvo  section  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 
It  was  natural  that  the  zemstvo,  or  district  and 
provincial  rural  councils,  should  devote  itself  to 
constructive  political  work.  They  were  the  de- 
posits of  the  last  great' flood -tide  of  Russian  politi- 
cal thought,  a  perpetual  reproach  to  the  bureau- 
cratic rigime,  the  pledges  of  a  happier  future.  In 
these  organs  of  local  self-government  Russians 
were  trained  to  political  action,  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  theoretical  from  the  practical,  and 
became  sensitive  to  the  actual  demands  of  the 
place  and  time  they  were  living  in.  Their  ex- 
perience as  zemstvo  workers  perpetually  re- 
minded them  of  the  need  for  more  extensive  po-  ■ 
litical  reforms.  The  government  harassed  them, 
oppressed  them,  closed  their  schools,  dismissed 
their  teachers,  thwarted  their  efforts  to  eflfect 
technical  and  sanitary  improvements,  and  in 
every  way  checked  the  healthy  development  of  . 
the  zemstvos'  work.  The  existence  aide  by  side 
of  bureaucracy  and  zemstvos  was  an  anomaly 
the  absurdity  of  which  became  more  and  more 
glaring  as  the  Czar's  ministers  became  more  ar- 
bitrary and  more  severe.  And  when  at  last  the 
insolence  of  the  bureaucracy  culminated  in  von 
Plehve's  brutal  rSgime  the  patience  of  the  zemstvo 
men  was  utterly  exhausted.  Plehve  forbade  a 
common  zemstvo  organization,  even  for  such  a 
pui'pose  as  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  Far 
East,  but  for  several  years  before  he  became 
Minister  the  presidents  of  the  various  provincial 
zemstvos  had  been  meeting  in  secret  to  discuss 
plans  for  common  action.  "When  Sazonov's 
bomb  suddenly  removed  Plehve  from  the  scene 
the  zemstvos  in  all  parts  of  European  Russia  had 
already  begun  to  realize  a  deep  community  of 
interests  and  to  feel  the  urgent  necessity  for 
political  reform. 

In  the  mild  reign  of  Prince  Svyatopolk-Mirski 
the  firat  congress  of  zemstvo  leaders  was  held 
in  a  private  house' in  St.  Petersburg  and  drew 
up  a  programme  of  demands  which  the  govern- 
ment must  grant  immediately  if  the  country  is 
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to  be  saved  from  catustroplie.  The  first  con- 
gress was  followed  by  a  second,  which  assembled 
last  April  in  Moscow.  There  the  zemstvo  rank 
and  file  was  much  more  fully  represented,  and 
two  parties  at  once  became  discernible, — a  con- 
servative minority,  led  by  M.  Sliipov,  ami  a  great 
democratic  majority,  whose  chief  spokesman  was 
M.  Petninkevich.  M.  Shipov  and  liis  party 
seceded  after  the  congress  bad  declared  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  but  touk  part  in  the  coalition 
congress  in  Juno  under  the  stress  of  the  great 
fear  engendered  by  the  Tsushima  naval  disaster. 
By  this  time  the  pan*zemstvo  organization  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  became  possible  to 
convene  congresses  without  any  more  difficulty 
than  that  involved  in  the  persona!  hostility  of 
the  government.  The  machinery  of  the  organ- 
ization was  gradually  perfected ;  steps  were 
taken  to  insure,  first  of  all,  a  more  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  provincial  zemstvos  ;  sec- 
ondly, of  provinces  in  which,  bo  far,  no  zemstvo 
existed;  and,  finally,  of  non-Russian  nationali- 
ties. The  congresses,  which  were  convened  from 
time  to  time  to  take  account  of  fresh  develop- 
ments in  the  political  situation,  elaborated  in 
greater  and  greater  detail  the  Liberal  political 
programme,  acquired  steadily  increasing  au- 
thority, and  were  regarded  for  a  time  as  a  kind 
of  imt^erial  parliament, — a  symbol  of  the  national 
representative  assembly  that  was  to  be.  The 
executive  committee  sat  in  Jloscow,  preserving 
continuity  of  action  as  between  one  congress  and 
its  successor,  and  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
convocation  of  each  assembly.  The  convocation 
of  a  congress  was  a  revolutionary  act ;  every 
participant  was  a  revolutionary,  and  came  to 
Moscow  knowing  perfectly  well  that  he  was  run- 
ning the  risk  of  arrest,  possibly  of  death.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances  from  without,  the  organi- 
zation grew  and  prospered. 


The  constructive  force  of  the  Liberal  revolu- 
tionaries was  not  exhausted  in  the  production  of 
the  admirable  zemstvo  organization.  The  zemst- 
vo movement  would  have  been  an  isolated  enter- 
prise of  country  gentry  had  it  not  been  for  its 
close  connection  with  the  Emancipation  League, 
a  conspirative  organization  which  arose  over 
three  years  ago.  The  Emancipation  League  in- 
cluded botli  zemstvo  Liberals  ami  members  of  the 
intelligent  classes  in  the  towns  ;  it  had  local  com- 
mittees in  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
was  served  by  a  strong  staff  of  self-denying 
workers,  carried  on  secret  propaganda  work 
among  the  workmen  and  peasantry,  helped  to 
form  workmen's  unions,  published  in  Stuttgart 
and  Paris  the  Liberal  magazine  Oiwhnjilen  ie,  and 


lent  its  hand  to  all  the  manifold  varieties  of  rev- 
olutionary work,  of  wliich  only  those  engaged  in 
it  realize  the  full  extent.  Not  all  the  members 
of  the  league  were  Liberals  in  the  Western  sense ; 
many  were  by  conviction  Social  Democrats,  who 
did  not  for  various  reasons  see  their  way  clar 
to  join  the  Social  Democratic  party.  TrVhen  tbfl 
time  of  more  open  contest  arrived,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year,  it  was  the  Emancipation  Lesgne 
that  rendered  the  chief  service  in  the  formation 
of  the  Professional  League ;  it  was  with  thfl 
help  of  the  Emancipation  League  that  the  lemtl- 
vo  organization  became  strong. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Duma  law,  in 
August,  it  became  clear  that  the  period  of  p«r- 
liamentary  work  was  within  sight,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  exchange  the  organization  of  th« 
purely  revolutionary  period  for  something  mon 
durable.  And  thus  out  of  the  majority  trw- 
tions  of  the  zemstvo  organization  and  the  Emu- 
cipation  League  arose  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  within  a  few  weeks  after  ill 
formation  succeeded  in  extending  its  organin- 
tion  over  a  great  part  of  European  Hussia.  Thfl 
zemstvo  organization  still  exists,  and  is  ready  to 
do  service  again,  if  need  be.  The  Emancipa^oa 
League  is  merged  very  largely  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  party. 

Much  organizing  work  has  been  accompIialMd 
since  the  publication  of  the  October  manifflrto, 
but  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  done  on  the  aBsiin>|>- 
tion  that  political  liberty  has  been  conceded  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  revolutionary.  This  work 
does  not  prove  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  the 
future  development  of  Russia.  It  affords  do 
guarantee,  for  instance,  that  the  empire  may  not 
fall  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  and  ths  Tim- 
lent  attacks  of  party  on  party  even  suggest  fean 
of  the  contrary.  It  by  no  means  insures  thai 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  shall  be  preserved, 
that  the  new  state  shall  have  the  qualities  o^ 
durability  and  pennanenco.  But  it  does  dem- 
onstrate most  clearly  that  the  Russian  rsTO- 
lution  is  far  from  being  merely  negative  in 
character  ;  that,  with  all  its  passion  of  protest 
and  resistance,  it  is  ceaselessly  organizing,  ceue- 
lessly  building  up.  The  impelling  force  of  the 
Russian  revolution  is  not  a  blind  and  bestial 
ferocity,  but  the  ardent  longing  of  living  men 
and  women,  who,  mentally  and  morally,  ban 
outgrown  their  bonds,  to  escape  into  a  widei 
life.  It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  insitt 
on  this,  but  at  moments  when  reroliitioaappalli 
by  its  destructive  energy  it  requires  an  ^oit 
to  remember  that  the  builders  uv  ever  a -build- 
ing. For  the  crash  of  min  sounds  afar,  bat  oil) 
mu8t*8train  one's  ear  to  catch  the  aoimd  ot  tiu 
hammers  of  the  tireless  carpenters. 


THE  AGE  OF  OUR  EARTH. 


BY  CHARLES  ROLLIN  KEYES. 
(President  oF  th?  State  School  ot  Mines,  Socorro,  New  Mexico.) 


'ITHIN  the  past  year,  geology  has  achieved 
the  greatest  triumph  of  its  science.  The 
age  which  it  has  placed  upon  our  earth 
now  be  everywhere  accepted.  The  last 
idaUe  barrier  raised  by  modern  physics 
.at   geologic    conclusion    has   been    broken 

e  recent  discovery  of  that  new  property  of 
ir  called  radio-activity  has  immensely  broad- 
our  world-conceptions.  Earth-study  has 
affected  by  it  as  it  never  was  before.  It 
iven  to  geological  science  a  new  weapon  and 
r  field.  For  the  age  of  our  earth,  mathe- 
'.ians,  physiciatB,  and  astronomers  are  now 
M  accept  without  question  the  figures  which 
eologist  had  established. 
e  age  of  the  planet  upon  which  we  live  has 
been  a  theme  of  great  interest  to  mankind. 
i  subject  which  has  received  the  attention 
jughtful  men  from  the  earliest  times.  Yet 
ivithin  the  last  hundred  years  have  definite 
heen  found  for  satisfactory  determinations. 
itury  ago,  an  English  geologist  by  the  name 
illiam  Smith  discovered  the  key  to  a  geo- 
\\  time-scale.  Since  that  time  rapid  progress 
een  made  in  getting  together  facts  bearing 
the  earth's  span  of  life.  To-day  the  work- 
;heme  of  geologic  chronology  rests  upon  a 
lation  that  has  stood  every  test, 
e  eetablishment  of  an  adequate  time-scale 
be  rock  formations  of  the  globe  marks  the 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  earth- 
:e.  From  it  dates  the  birth  of  modern 
gy.  It  took  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  the 
:r-mind  of  Lyell  to  shape  the  idea  into  a 
ical  plan.  Fifty  years  of  most  rigid  appli- 
1  have  demonstrated  the  marvelous  intui- 
!ss  of  the  bold  conception.  When  newly 
ished,  this  time-scale  in  geology  stretched 
le  age  of  our  earth  enormously  beyond  the 
ally  accepted  biblical  period.  From  6,000 
the  geologists'  estimates  grew  into  100,000 
and  then  into  1,000,000  years,  until  the 
■.B  were  for  more  than  50,000,000  of  years 
e  stratified  rocks  alone.  As  a  result,  there 
'»ged  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies  in 
Story  of  the  warfare  between  science  and 
on'  which  Andrew  D.  White  has  so  clearly 
ted.  But  to-day  scientist  and  divine  are 
bctical  accord. 


The  data  from  which  geologic  time  may  be 
calculated  are  of  two  very  distinct  kinds.  The 
one  is  physical  and  astronomic  in  character; 
the  other,  purely  geological.  This  natural  divi- 
sion has  given  rise  to  opposing  schools  of  scien- 
tists, which  have  arrived  at  very  diverse  conclu- 
sions. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  physicists 
have  arrayed  every  battery  against  the  geolo- 
gists, but  to  no  purpose.  The  latter  have  stood 
only  the  more  resolute  and  more  strongly  in- 
trenched. The  utmost  limit  that  the  physicists 
could  possibly  concede  regarding  the  age  of  our 
earth  was  about  twenty  millions  of  years.  Lat- 
terly, the  least  limit  that  the  geologists  could 
admit  was  one  hundred  millions  of  years.  How, 
then,  could  so  vast  a  discrepancy  be  reconciled  ? 
The  late  answer  of  the  physicists  is  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  for  modern  geological  science. 

A    COMPARISON    OF    WOBKINO    UKTIIODS. 

In  his  presidential  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  few  years  ago,  Professor  Harkness  compared 
the  working  methods  of  the  physicist  and  of  the 
geologist,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  that,  "With  precise  data,  the  methods  of 
astronomy  lead  to  very  exact  results,  for  mathe- 
matics is  a  mill  which  grinds  exceeding  fine; 
but,  after  all,  wliat  comes  out  of  a  mill  depends 
wholly  upon  what  is  put  into  it  ;  and  if  the  data 
are  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  in  most  cosmolog- 
ical  problems,  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  mathematics  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
guesses  of  the  geologist."  Both  kinds  of  dedac- 
tions  arc,  therefore,  only  questions  of  sound  logic, 
and  the  conclusions  may  be  equally  reliable. 

The  geologist  computes  geologic  time  by  means 
ot  a  number  of  entirely  independent  methods. 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  making  cal- 
culations of  this  kind  is  by  considering  the  total 
thickness  of  stratified  rocks,  the  rate  of  accumu- 
lation being  derived  from  estimates  made  upon 
the  present  speed  with  which  deposits  are  laid 
down  along  the  continental  borders.  Other  cal- 
culations are  based  upon  the  rate  of  erosion  dur- 
ing a  given  geological  period, — as,  for  example, 
since  the  end  of  the  last  glacial  period.  Still 
another  method  is  by  the  estimates  placed  upon 
the  relative  differentiation  of  past  life. 

Contrasted  with  thie  manner  of  deduction  »re 
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generally  aiJjiearing  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
New  Zcalan<i  has  iiitire  newspapers  per  head  of 
inhabitants  tlian  Australia,  and  eome  of  them 
are  remarkalily  fine  prodiiptions,  eapecially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  only  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  people  live  on  the  island.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  best  paper  in  the  capital, 
WellinKton,  is  an  evening  one,  the  Post. 

Throughout  Australasia  the  local  news  is  good 
and  the  spcrial  contributiuns  excellent ;  but,  on 
'  the  whole,  the  foreign  news  is  very  poor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  cable  rates  from  London,  the 
papers  have  banded  themselves  togetlier  and 
are  content  to  all  have  the  same  news,  which  is 
cabled  to  the  Ar:/us  office  in  Melbourne  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  throughout  Australia,  If 
you  read  several  papers,  you  find  juat  the  same 
foreign  news  in  each, — to  read  one  is  to  read 
all.     Kvery    item    of    fnreif^n    news   cornea    >-iii 


London.     All  the  Rusao-Japauese  War  meBsagei 
came  that  way. 

It  ia  in  their  weeklies  that  the  Australiani 
most  distinguish  themselves.  The  daily  paper 
is  naturally  bought  only  by  those  who  live  in 
the  neigliborhood  where  it  is  published.  The 
weekly  goes  all  over  the  continent, — into  the 
towns,  the  villages,  and  the  "never-never" 
country.  Every  weekly  of  note  is  sold  at  six- 
pence <12  cents),  and  is  illustrated,  the  page* 
containing  the  pictures  being,  as  a  rule,  iasorted 
in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  The  Australtuia* 
ia  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  the  eeriooi 
weeklies.  It  is  issued  from  the  Argus  office, 
and  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  about 
everything  going  on  in  the  Commonwealth, 
drawing  pretty  largely  upon  the  matter  which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Argua.  Saoh  a 
publication  is  just  what  the  squatter  and  the 
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T  require,  bat  it  would  certainly  not  sue- 
n  Engknd  ;  there  is  too  much  of  it.  The 
Blian  gener&lly  wants  a  ^reat  deal  of  read- 
t  liiB  money.  One  result  of  this  lias  been 
lae  publisliers  to  favor  e,  rather  too  email 
if  type.  The  Queenslander,  publisiied  in 
sue,  is  much  read  all  over  Australia  by  the 
Df(  community  ;  it  is  speciiLlly  produced 
dited  to  appeal  to  that  class.  The  Leader 
blished  by  the  Melbourne  A<je ;  but  al- 
h  it  has  a  large  sab,  it  has  not  attained 
■ositioD  of  the  Australasiait.  The  Tas- 
in  Mail,  the  Adelaide  Chronicle,  and  the 
wr  are  all  well  produced,  and  are  much 
n  their  respective  states.     The  New  Zua- 


weekly  papers  are  even  betl 
ihed  in  Australia,  especially  i 


r  than  tho 
the 


illus- 


fsr  the  best-known  weekly  paper  in  Ams- 
is  the  Sydney  Balletiji, — the  Bushman's 
M  it  is  called.  The  cleverest  cartoonists 
le  ablest  writers  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
e  to  its  pages.  Absolutely  indifferent  as 
at  its  readers  think  of  its  politics  ;  satirical 
I  everything  ;  irreverent,  caustic,  without 
A  of  respect  for  those  in  authority,  it  is, 
ihelesB,  the  one  indispensable  paper  to  Aus- 
18,  not  only  at  homo,  but  wherever  abroad 
lay  be.  The  late  Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  of  the 
sfm  Australians,"  who  proved  a  thorn  in  his 
A  Johannesburg,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
alian  in  England  who  does  not  receive  the 
n  regularly.  The  chief  cartoonist  is  Mr. 
^Ston  Hopkins,  an  American,  but  Mr.  Vin- 
uid  Mr.  Lindsay  may  also  be  reckoned 
[  the  finest  caricaturists  in  the  world.  Phil 
imong  others,  graduated  from  the  BaUetin. 
tks  volumes  for  the  hold  the  Bulletin  iias 
Australians  that  although  it  violently  op* 
the  Boer  war  in  a  country  which  out- Herod- 
rod  in  the  wildness  of  its  war  fever  it  was 
le  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  its  circnla- 
It  has  a  consistent  policy.  "  Australia  for 
QStralians."  The  Melbourne  Punch  is  but 
le  echo  of  the  Balhtiii.  It  strives  to  l>e 
table,   and    exists    chiefly  by   its    society 

merly  there  was  a  large  nemand  in  Aus- 
tor  papers  like  Tit  Bits,  Ansioers,  etc.,  but 
terpriaing  owners  of  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
tepped  in  with  a  local  production  called  the 
's  News,  which  draws  a  good  deal  of  its 
al  from  English  and  American  journals, 
;d  by  ^Kist  some  two  weeks  before  the  pa- 
liemselves  arrive  in  bulk.  It  enjoys  a 
lale,  shared  to  some  extent  by  its  imitators. 
;ing  by  what  is  given  in  the  weeklies,  it 
seem  that  the  Australian  likes  short  bits 


(Editur  or  the  Sydney  Bulletin. ) 

of  news  on  all  sulijccts,  brief  articles,  which 
must  be  well  written,  in  a  paper  which  must  have 
as  much  and  as  varied  reading  iu  it  as  possible. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  technical  papers  and 
religious  weeklies,  which,  naturally,  do  not  com- 
mand more  than  a  limited  public.  There  are  also 
several  papers  published  in  the  interests  of  labor. 
"With  the  Labor  party  so  powerful  in  politics, 
not  only  in  tho  states,  but  also  in  the  Common- 
wealth, it  is  surprising  that  no  really  important 
and  dignified  Labor  journal  has  yet  appeared. 

The  great  importation  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can magazines  has  prevented  the  appearance  of 
many  local  monthlies.  There  are  more  maga- 
zines on  sale  in  Australia  than  in  either  America 
or  England.  Copyright  considerations,  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  great  magazines  of  either 
in  the  other's  country,  do  not  trouble  booksellers 
in  Australia  at  all.  The  Review  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia  was  started  in  Melbourne  in  1  S9'2,  and. 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  magazine  produced 
locally,  and  is  still  recognized  as  occupying  the 
first  place.  Stetle  limlil's  Magazine  was  started  a 
few  years  ago,  and  contams  chiefly  Australian  - 
articles.  More  recently.  Life,  an  imitation  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  was  brouglit  ont,  and  last  year 
the  i?erf /'milled appeared.  A  threepenny  (6  cents) 
magazine  for  women,  the  New  Idea,  has  a  Urge 
sale,  and  besides  its  American  title,  is  very 
American  in  its  contents. 
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the  purely  physical  or  aatronomic  methods.  The 
rate  of  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  or  tlie  speed 
with  which  its  heat  radiates  into  space,  is  bub- 
ceptible  of  mathematical  expression.  The  inflii 
ence  of  tidal  friction  forms  another  basis  of  cal- 
culation. A  third  consideration  is  the  rate  with 
which  the  sun  parts  with  its  heat.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  methods,  both  geological  and 
physical,  but  those  mentioned  are  the  leading 
ones,  and  amply  suffice  for  illustration. 


The  beat  geological  estimates  ot  the  age  of 
our  globe  are  in  close  agreement.  From  the 
time  when  the  record  of  the  stratified  rocks  be- 
gins to  the  present,  the  figures  are  something 
over  100,000,000  years.  While  some  of  the  es- 
timates vary  considerably  both  above  and  below 
the  period  mentioned,  the  general  results  are 
not  materially  affected.  A  generation  ago.  cal- 
culations of  the  earth's  ago  were,  for  the  moat 
part,  very  much  leas  than  one-balf  of  the  figure 
given  above.  Dana,  for  instance,  computed  the 
length  of  Paleozoic  time  at  about  30,000,000 
years;  of  Mesozoic  time,  9,000,000  years,  and 
of  C'enozoic  time,  :i, 000, 000  years,  making  in  all 
48,000,000  years.  Recently,  however,  tliere  has 
been  found  beneath  the  vast  Paleozoic  sequence 
an  assemblage  of  rocks  of  enormous  extent. 
All  geologists  are  now  agreed  in  placing  the 
time  equivalent  of  these  pre-Cambrian  elastics 
as  equal,  at  least,  to  the  entire  tiuie  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  i'aleozoic  era. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  even  Dana's 
estimate  is  doubled,  and  reaches  very  nearly  the 
100,000,000  mark. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  at  tlie  beginning  of  Pale- 
ozoic time  life  in  general  was  already  nine-tenths 
differentiated.  There  must  have  been  a  period 
of  time  prior  to  this  during  which  organic  forms 
flourished,  and  during  which  sediments  were 
laid  down,  that  was  very,  very  long.  This  early 
period,  possibly,  was  not  ten  times  as  long  as 
from  Cambrian  times  to  the  present,  as  the  fig- 
ures cited  might  suggest,  but  it  certainly  was  at 
least  two  or  three  times  as  long.  From  all  these 
different  sources  one  can  arrive  at  a  comparative 
scheme.  If  we  consider  the  ratios,  we  get  tor 
Archeozoic  time  2'A.  for  Proterozoic  time  33,  Pa- 
leozoic time  28,  Mesozoic  time  8,  Conozoic  time 
3,  and  wo  obtain  for  the  total  number  of  years 
aoroething  like  150,000,000. 

Based  upon  physical  and  astronomic  data, 
the  maximum  estimates  for  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  stratified  rooks  began  to  be  laid 
down  are  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  years. 
Lord  Kelvin  and  Clarence  King  give  the  last- 
mentioned  figui-.s  as  their  latest  resulte.     Tajt 


allows  only  the  first- named  estimate.  Georjit 
Darwin,  reasoning  from  the  retardation  of  tbe 
earth's  rotation  by  tidal  friction,  has  concladed 
that  not  over  57,000,000  years  could  bwe 
elapsed  since  the  moon  separated  from  the  esrtb. 
But  the  pliysicists  rested  their  case  on  assomp- 
tions  wbich,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  not  in 
the  least  tenable. 

OEOl.OOY    CONy[KHEn    BV    THK    IJISCOVERT    OF 


Since  the  announcement  of  the  marvelooB  dit 
covery  of  radium,  some  of  our  ideas  concerning     ■ 
the  cosmic  aspect  of  our  eartli  have  undergone     i 
revolutionary  changes.    No  single  conception  hu     ■ 
experienced  more  fundamental   evolution  Unn     i 
has  taken  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the  secnlir     i 
cooling  of  the  glo))e,  ihat  the  physicists  havoM     i 
long  assumed,  and  to  which  they  liave  so  long 
tenaciously  held.     That  the  earth  is  a  eelf-cool- 
ing  globe,  is  a  tenet  that  no  physicist  for  a  mo- 
ment doubted.     That  the  earth  ia  also  a  wU- 
heating  globe,  is  an  idea  that  no  one,  until  very 
recently,  even  fancied.     The  recognition  of  radio- 
activity in  matter  has  changed  all. 

Regarding  the  age  of  our  earth,  the  phyiicist 
now  not  only  admits  that  his  former  estimatea 
of  10,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  years  are  much 
too  small,  but  he  is  willing  to  grant  the  geolo- 
gist his  fullest  measure  of  time.  Ho  even  goea 
further,  and  is  willing  to  give  the  geolof^st  ten 
times  his  claim  for  the  span  of  terrestrial  eziit- 

.Speaking  of  the  newly  discovered  radio-active 
properties  of  matter,  George  Darwin,  in  his  re- 
cent  presidential  address  before  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  maket 
the  statement  that  they  show  that  concentration 
of  matter  is  not  the  only  source  from  which  the 
sun  may  draw  its  heat.  He  further  says,  re- 
garding the  evolutionary  history  of  the  earth, 
that  now  "It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  from  500,000,000  to  1,000,000,000 
years  may  have  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the 
moon.  Such  an  estimate  would  not  seem  ex- 
travagant to  geologists.  .  .  .  Asfarasmyknovl- 
edge  goes,  T  should  say  that  pure  geology  pointi 
to  some  period  intermediate  between  50,000,000 
and  1.000,000.000  years,  the  upper  limit  being 
more  doubtful  than  the  lower." 

The  determination  of  our  earth's  kge  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  modern  geological  sfienoe. 
The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  ainca  life 
began  on  this  globe,  and  the  moat  aocient  clas- 
tic rocks  we  know  of  were  deposited^  nuy  he 
greatly  in  excess  of  150,000,000  joKn.  Owlo- 
gy's  estimAe  is  surely  not  too  great ;  bnt »,  in 
all  likelihood,  much  too  small. 
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BY  HENRY  STEAD. 


STKALASIA  is  in  a  peculiar  poaition  ao 
far  as  her  literature  is  concerned.  Owing 
:  fact  that  English  is  the  language  spoken, 
adinK  public  can  obtain  its  supplies  from 
quite  independent  and  distinct  sources, — 
iireat  Britain,  from  the  United  States,  and 
ocal  sources.  The  result  is  that  Austra- 
ure  the  greatest  readers  on  the  face  of  the 
and  New  Zealanders  are  even  more  so. 
licals  and  other  publications  are  untaxed, 
,e  copyright  laws  are  little  understood  and 
nforced,  so  that  on  a  typical  Australian 
;all  the  most  cosmopolitan  conglomeration 
rature  imaginable  can  be  seen. 
.tralia,  being  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the 
ih-speaking  world,  has  to  rely  upon  local 
for  her  daily  and  weekly  publications.  In 
itd  Australians  have  shown  that  they  can 
out  newspapers  wbich  can  bear  a  most 
ble  comparison  with  similar  publications 
in  Great  Britain  or  America,  The  same 
e  said  of  the  weeklies.  It  ia  in  magazines 
Ktks  that  the  torrent  of  outside  literature 
en  too  great  to  allow  of  much  local  pro- 
inhabitants  of  Australia  number  only 
000.  Had  these  been  scattered  over  the 
continent,  almost  as  large  as  the  United 
,  no  daily  paper  of  any  size  could  have  ex- 
In  happens,  however,  —  unfortunately, 
38,  for  Australia, — that  more  than  one-quar- 
the  people  live  in  two  large  cities,  and  a 
portion  of  the  remainder  in  four  or  five 
.owns.  The  daily  paper,  therefore,  has  al- 
ls large  a  constituency  as  any  published 
e  teeming  millions  of  America  and  Great 

bourne,  with  500,000  inhabitants,  has  only 
papers, — two  morning  and  one  evening, 
lye  and  the  Argus  are  both  exceedingly 
lited.  They  resemble  the  Tribune  in  New 
and  the  Telegraph  in  London  in  style  and 
On  Saturdays,  double  numbers  are  al- 
jublished,  when  special  articles  on  all  sorts 
jects  are  usually  printed.  The  Age  repre- 
to  a,  certain  extent,  the  Liberals,  and  the 
the  Conservatives, — if,  indeed,  there  can 
I  to  be  any  large  party  of  Tories  in  the 
y.  The  two  morning  papers,  between 
give  both  sides  of  every  question  pretty 
glily.     The   evening    paper,   the   Herald, 


has  no  competitor,  and  shows  the  want  of  one 
badty.  Now  and  again  rivals  have  started,  bat 
liave  either  died  or  been  absorbed  by  the  rich 
and  powerful  Herald.  '  Some  day  the  great  op- 
portunity of  making  a  fortune  by  starting  a 
really  good  evening  paper  will  be  realized  by 
some  one,  but  till  then  the  long-suffering  Mel- 
bourner  will  have  to  put  up  with  what  the  mo- 
nopolists choose  to  give  in  the  space  left  by  ad- 
vertisers in  the  four  to  six  pages  sold  him  each 
evening.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  influence  the 
newspapers  have.  At  the  last  federal  election 
for  the  Senate,  both  morning  papers  urged  their 
readers  to  vote  for  what  became  known  as  the 
Age  and  Argus  "fours,"  respectively.  At  the 
polls,  however,  the  eight  seemed  to  gravitate 
with  surprising  unanimity  to  the  bottom  of  the 
poll,  which  was  headed  by  a  Labor  man  whose 
very  existence  had  been  ignored  by  botli  journals. 

All  Australian  newspapers  sell  for  one  penny 
(2  cents).  At  one  time  both  the  Age  and  the 
Argus  were  twopence  (4  cents).  The  former 
came  down  to  one  penny,  but  at  first  the  latter 
did  not.  Its  proprietors,  however,  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  producing  a  halfpenny  (1  cent) 
paper,  which  was  to  beat  the  Age  out  of  the  field. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  they 
brought  it  out  it  was  worth  only  a  halfpenny. 
At  that  time  there  were  hardly  any  of  those 
coins  ia  Australia  (there  are  very  few  oven  now), 
and  when  people  had  to  pay  a  penny  (2  cents) 
for  it  they  felt  sore.  So  the  life  of  this  journal 
was  very  brief. 

Sydney  has  two  morning  papers,  the  Telegraph 
and  the  Morning  Herald.  The  former  is  proba- 
bly the  best  newspaper  published  in  Australia. 
Both  have  somewhat  similar  politics,  and,  in 
fact,  are  hardly  rivals.  They  have  practically 
all  the  Sydney  news  ■  agents  in  their  power. 
The  Telegraph  really  Started  in  Melbourne,  but 
failed  there,  largely,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  editorially  it  never  knew  its  own  mind  or 
dared  to  take  a  definite  line  about  anything. 
TransfeiTed  to  Sydney,  and  run  on  different 
lines,  it  speedily  won  a  splendid  position  for  it- 
self. There  are  two  evening  papers,  the  Star 
and  the  Evening  News, 

Brisbane,  Ilobart,  Adelaide,  Launceston,  and 
Perth  all  have  really  tine  newspapers,  both 
morning  and  evening.  Almost  every  small 
town  in  Australia  has  at  least  one  newspaper, 
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generally  aiijiearing  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
New  Zealand  baa  more  newspapers  per  head  of 
inhabitants  than  Australia,  and  some  of  thom 
are  remarkalply  fine  productions,  especially  when 
it  is  reniemhered  that  only  three -quarters  of  a 
million  of  people  live  on  t)io  island.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  best  pai)er  in  the  capital, 
Wellington,  is  an  evening  one,  the  Post. 

Throughout  Australasia  the  local  news  is  good 
and  the  special  contributions  exccllcut ;  but,  on 
'  the  whole,  t!ie  foreign  news  is  very  poor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  cable  rates  from  London,  the 
papers  have  banded  themselves  together  and 
are  content  to  all  have  the  same  news,  which  is 
cabled  to  the  Arna.t  office  in  Jlclbourne  and  dis- 
tributed from  there  throughout  Australia,  If 
you  read  several  papers,  you  find  Just  the  same 
foreign  news  in  each, — to  read  one  is  to  road 
nil.     Every   item    of    foreign    news   coinea   n/i* 


London.     All  the  Rnsso-Japuiege  War  messaga 
came  that  way. 

It  is  in  their  weeklies  that  the  AuBtmliani 
most  distinguish  themselves.  The  daily  paper 
is  naturally  bought  only  by  those  who  live  in 
the  neighborhood  where  it  is  published.  The 
weekly  goes  all  over  the  continent, — into  the 
towns,  the  villages,  and  the  "never-never" 
country.  Every  weekly  of  note  is  sold  at  six- 
pence  (12  cents),  and  is  illustratetl,  the  pages 
containing  the  pictures  being,  as  a  rule,  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  The  AattTalaaia* 
ia  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  the  serioni 
weeklies.  It  is  issued  from  the  Argtia  office, 
and  contains  a  great  mass  of  information  about 
everything  going  on  in  the  Gommonweftllih, 
drawing  pretty  largely  upon  the  matter  vUeh 
has  already  appeared  in  the  Argus.  Snch  • 
publication  is  just  what  the  squatter  and  the 
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<r  i«qiiire,  bnt  it  would  certainly  not  buc- 
Ji  England  ;  thera  ie  too  mucli  of  it.  Tlio 
mlian  generally  wants  a  ^reat  deal  of  read- 
irliia  money.  One  result  of  this  Ijae  been 
ue  pablialierB  to  favor  a  rather  too  email 
»f  type.  Tiie  Queendander,  publiabed  in 
sne,  is  much  read  all  over  Australia  by  the 
ng  community  ;  it  is  specially  produced 
dited  to  appeal  to  that  class.  The  Leader 
bliehed  by  the  Melbourne  Aj/e  ;  but  al- 
:b  it  lias  a  large  sale,  it  has  not  attained 
Ktsition  of  the  Auatralaaian.  The  Tas- 
LD  Mail,  the  Adelaide  Chronicle,  and  the 
per  are  all  well  produced,  and  are  much 
m  their  respective  states.  The  New  Zea- 
weekly  papers  are  even  better  than  those 
ibed  in  Australia,  especially  in  their  illus- 

OS. 

fur  the  best'known  weekly  paper  in  Aus- 
ia  the  Sydney  BuUelin, — the  Dushman'a 
as  it  is  called.  The  cleverest  cartoonists 
le  ablest  writers  in  the  Commonwealth  con- 
e  to  its  pages.  Absolutely  indifierent  as 
at  its  readers  think  of  its  politics  ;  satirical 
>  everything  ;  irreverent,  caustic,  without 
d  of  respect  for  those  in  authority,  it  is, 
tlieless,  the  one  indispenaablo  paper  to  Aus- 
le,  not  only  at  home,  but  wherever  abroad 
aay  bo.  The  late  Mr.  Rhodes  spoke  of  the 
fte'n  Australians,"  who  proved  a  thorn  in  his 
it  Johannesburg,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
alian  in  England  who  does  not  receive  the 
In  regularly.  The  chief  cartoonist  is  Mr. 
^ton  Hopkins,  an  American,  but  Mr.  V'in. 
and  Mr.  Lindsay  may  also  be  reckoned 
;  the  finest  caricaturists  in  the  world.  Phil 
imong  others,  graduated  from  the  BuUetin. 
aks  volumes  for  the  hold  the  BuUetin  has 
Australians  that  although  it  violently  op- 
the  Boerwar  in  a  country  which  out-Herod- 
rod  in  the  wildness  of  its  war  fever  it  was 
<le  to  retain  the  greater  part  of  its  circula- 
It  has  a  consistent  policy,  "  Australia  for 
ustralians."  The  Melbourne  Panch  is  but 
!e  echo  of  the  BuUetin.  It  strives  to  be 
tabic,   and    exists    chiefly   by   its    society 

merly  there  was  a  large  demand  in  Aus- 
for  papers  like  Tit  Bits,  Aiiswers,  etc.,  but 
terprising  owners  of  the  Sydney  Telegraph 
tepped  in  with  a  local  production  called  the 
's  A'ews,  which  draws  a  good  deal  of  its 
al  from  English  and  American  journals, 
id  by  post  some  two  weeks  before  the  pa- 
hemselves  arrive  in  bulk.  It  enjoys  a 
^le,  shared  to  some  extent  by  its  imitators. 
;ing  by  what  is  given  in  the  weeklies,  it 
seem  that  the  Australian  likes  short  bits 


(Editor  of  the  Sydnvr  Bullelin.t 

of  news  on  all  sulgects,  brief  articles,  which 
must  be  well  written,  in  a  paper  which  must  have 
as  much  and  as  varied  reading  in  it  as  possible. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  technical  papers  and 
religious  weeklies,  which,  naturally,  do  not  com- 
mand more  than  a  limited  public.  There  are  also 
several  papers  published  in  the  interests  of  labor. 
"With  the  Labor  party  so  powerful  in  politics, 
not  only  in  the  states,  but  also  in  the  Common- 
wealth, it  is  surprising  that  no  really  important 
and  dignified  Labor  journal  has  yet  appeared. 

The  great  importation  ot  English  and  Ameri- 
can magazines  has  prevented  the  appearance  of 
many  local  monthlies.  There  are  more  maga- 
zines on  sale  in  Australia  tlian  in  either  America 
or  England.  Copyright  considerations,  which 
prevent  the  sale  of  the  great  magazines  of  either 
in  the  other's  country,  do  not  trouble  booksellers 
in  Australia  at  all.  Tlie  Review  of  Reviews  for 
Australasia  was  started  in  Melbourne  in  1892,  and. 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  magazine  produced 
locally,  and  is  still  recognized  as  occupying  the 
first  place.  Steele  Rmtil's  Magazine  was  started  a 
few  years  ago,  and  contains  chiefly  Australian  - 
articles.  More  recently.  Life,  an  imitation  of  the 
lieview  of  Reviews,  was  brought  out,  and  last  year 
the  iierf  J"  uiine?  appeared.  A  threepenny  (G  cents) 
magazine  for  women,  the  New  Men,  has  a  large 
sale,  and  besides  its  American  title,  is  very 
American  in  its  contents. 


AN    IMPORTANT 


MOVEMENT   FOR   AMERICAN 
MUSIC. 


BY  LAWRENCE  OILMAN. 


THE  eBtablishnient  of  the  recently  organized 
New  Music  Societyof  America,  wliose  fii-st 
concert  was  given  oa  March  10,  aC  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  marks  a  significant  step  in  the 
history  of  music  in  this  country.  Une  may  say 
of  it,  with  entire  justice,  that  it  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous, altruistic,  and  important  endeavor  to  further 
the  interests  of  American  music  in  the  larger 
forms  that  liaa  yet  been  made.  Its  purposes,  which 
were  briefly  stated  last  month  in  the  Review,  are 
not  concerned  with  the  realization  of  that  illu- 
aive  and  unstable  idea! — the  establishment  of  & 
"  national  "  school  of  music.  Considerations  of 
mere  patriotism,  as  the  Society  has  officially  and 
succinctly  affirmed,  liave  no  vital  part  in  its 
activities.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  the  most  erudite 
and  caustic  of  American  writers  on  music,  upon 
a  certain  occasion  struck  out  a  phrase  which,  in 
substance,  declared  the  futility  of  "  covering 
mediocrity  with  a  cloak  of  patriotism."  The 
phrase  was  a  brilliant  and  engaging  one,  and  it 
has  remained  vividly  present  in  many  minds. 
The  perfectly  valid  and  incontestable  objection 
which  it  embodies  has  been  directed  against  the 
aims  of  the  New  Music  Society  of  America — an 
application  of  it  which  wholly  misses  the  point. 
For  music  whose  only  claim  to  consideration  is 
its  American  origin  the  Society  makes  no  prop- 
aganda. It  does  contend  that  there  is  a  not  in- 
considerable and  increasing  body  of  American 
orchestral  music  that  voices,  witli  distinction  and 
artistic  competence,  an  authentic  ideal  of  beauty. 
It  contends,  further,  that,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  complicated  form  in  which  it  is  expressed, — 
the  elaborate  apparatus  of  the  modern  orchestra, 
— and  partly  because  of  a  seemingly  inextin- 
guishable prejudice  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
who  control  our  concert  enterprises,  much  of 
tnis  music  has  been  denied  a  public  hearing.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Society  to  ameliorate  this  con- 
dition by  supplying  a  medium  for  the  discovery 
and  presentation  of  whatever  in  our  native  mu- 
sic merits  such  recognition,  whether  it  be,  like 
Mr.  MacDowell's  "  Indian  Suite,"  of  proved  and 
celebrated  excellence,  or  wholly  unknown  and 
untried. 

That  such  an  endeavor,  persistently  and  con- 
servatively prosecuted,  will  hasten  the  day  when 
an  orchestral  score  signed  by  an  American  will 


be  as  attentively  considered  as  one  whose  origiB  ' 
is  European,  seems  open  to  little  doubt.  Tbat 
it  will  disclose  in  our  musical  art  a  growing 
proportion  of  distinguished,  vital,  and  technically 
able  writing  seems  equally  probable.  Whether 
or  not  it  will  establish  the  existence  of  a  recog' 
nizably  "  American  "  school  of  music  is,  to  many, 
a  matter  of  indifference.  The  art  of  letters  t» 
practised  in  this  country  has  achieved  some 
highly  creditable  fiction — yet  the  "Americui 
novel,"  so  eagerly  and  so  pathetically  sought,  is 
as  yet  unrealized.  There  are  some  of  us,  though, 
who  cherish  &  conviction  that  the  Americui 
creative  mind  has  a  potential  inclination  toward 
musical  utterance,  and  that  it  is  gradually  but 
.definitely  evolving  an  expression  of  itself  ia 
terms  of  a  sensative  and  eloquent  art. 

The  New  Music  Society  began  its  public 
activities  at  its  concert  of  March  10,  at  which 
these  works  were  performed,  witli  the  coopen- 
tion  of  the  Russian  Symphony  OrcheBtr&  and 
its  conductor,  Modest  Altschuler  :  MacDowell'l 
"  Indian  Suite  "  and  his  D-miuor  piano  concerto 
—played  not  only  as  a  tribiite  to  America's 
most  distinguished  composer,  but  aa  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  that  the  art  has  thus  fu 
produced  in  this  country  ;  Mr.  Henry  F.  Gil- 
bert's dramatic  scene  for  soprano  and  orcheetis, 
"  Salammbo's  Invocation  to  Tknith  "  (a  settiag 
of  portions  of  the  text  of  Gustavo  Flftuberfl 
novel,  "  Salammbfl "),  and  Mr. 
herd's  "Ouvorture  Joyeuae,"  v 
Faderewski  prize  for  American 
position  in  the  contest  of  1905. 

The  second  concert  of  the  pre 
be  given  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  J 
number  of  important  novelties  wi 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society 
able  to  secure  sufficient  snppo 
to  continue  its  concerts  next  bi 
same  disinterested  and  progresi 
it  has  followed  thus  far  in  the 
its  aims. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  tha 
nov,  the  eminent  Russian    cond 
made  so  firm  a  place  for  himself  i 
of  the  American  masical  public,  is  not  only  ft 
hearty  champion  of  the  Society's  aims,  but  u  ft' 
member  of  its  Score  Committee. 


LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  THE   MONTH. 


THK  TRUTH  ABOUT  PANAMA. 


E  question  that  everybody  is  asking  about 
Panama, — How  mctch  have  we  actually 
.here? — cannot  be  answered  in  a  magazine 
,  or  even  in  a  series  of  such  articles.  But 
t  deal  of  interesting  information  is  con- 
in  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  papers  on 
ibject  contributed  to  Apphlun's  Booklovers 
ine  tor  April  by  Dr.  Henry  C  Rowland, 
las  made  a  special  toiir  of  observation 
the  Istlimus.  This  first  paper  discusses 
inerai  problem  of  sanitation  and  the  work 
on. 

Rowland  makes  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
eation  of  how  much  work  we  have  actu- 
7De  on  the  Isthmus  is  not  to  be  answered 
tistics  of  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of 
that  have  been  dug  since  the  American 
istration  took  bold.  Although  it  is  true 
le  French,  when  they  were  in  control,  dug 
t  deal,  while  we  have  as  yet  dug  very  little, 
iwland  declares  that  the  work  of  the  French 
,be  Isthmus  from  the  time  of  De  Lesseps, 
11  of  the  millions  expended,  is  but  a  slight 
in  the  successful  completion  of  the  canal 
npareil  with  the  work  of  our  Isthmian 


Canal  Commission  since  the  c&nal  operations 
have  been  under  its  administration.  The  prob- 
lem really  lies,  he  says,  not  in  the  removal  of 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth,  but  in  the  banish- 
ment of  millions  of  pathogenic  or  disease-breed- 
ing bacteria.  In  short,  "the  problem  of  today, 
in  the  digging  of  the  canal,  is  neither  political, 
nor  financial,  nor  sociological,  nor  one  of  engi- 
neering,— it  is  the  sanitation  of  the  diggers." 

WUAT    WR    HAY    LEAKN    fROU    FRENCH    EXPERIENCE. 

One  of  the  assets  included  in  the  $40,000,000 
purchase  from  the  French  Panama  company, 
although  it  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  is,  as 
Dr.  Rowland  points  out,  the  object-lesson  that 
we  have  received  from  the  French.  The  French, 
says  Dr.  Rowland,  have  taught  us  how  not  to 
go  about  building  an  Isthmian  canal,  and  tins 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  the  ones  to  break  ground, 
and  also  because  their  courage  and  engineering 
skill  were  slightly  in  advance  of-  the  scientific 
medical  knowledge  of  that  day.  The  actual 
work  that  the  French  did  on  the  Isthmus,  how- 
ever slight  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  is  yet 


m  built  under  an  awning  during  the  wet  Reason.) 
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in  itself  immense,  but,  aa  Dr.  Howlaucl  views  it, 
the  lesson  wliicli  we  have  best  learned  from  the 
Froiioh  is  tbrougb  tlicir  error  in  not  lirat  laying 
the  fiHiDiiation  of  their  enormous  undertaking. 

Tills  la  the  lenaon  which  we  have  lenmed  trom  the 
French,  who  Rt«rted  iu  immediawly  to  iliK.  They  dug 
and  they  dtiR,  net  up  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  ma- 
chinery and  removed  thousands  upon  thousands  at 
cubic  yards  o(  earth.  Tliey  left  great  gaps  across  the 
Isthmus  wliich  still  remain  jungle-clad  and  In  places 
.semi-fllled,  yet  to  the  credit  of  the  toilera.  But  while 
they  dug,  yellow  jack  raged  through  tlie  towns  of  their 
termini,  malaria  held  wild  and  fatal  debauches  with 
theirwastedlaborers,  and  the  dread  "black-water  fever" 
of  the  Chagres  valley  sapped  the  Btreiigth  from  the  non- 
immunes. Klephaiitiasis  asBailed  the  negroes,  while 
beriberi  aldo  took  its  full  tithe,  but  all  of  this  while 
they  dug  and  dug,  feverishly  aa  their  strength  rose  in  a 
flame,  and  feebly  as  it  waned  again,  and,  asaresnlt,  they 
left  great  gajiiiig  fissures  in  the  swamps  of  Gatuu  and 
La  Boca,  and  a  broad  seam  across  the  hills  of  Paraiso 
and  Ciilebra  and  otiiers,  so  that  posterity  may  say,  as 
we  hear  about  us  on  all  sides  :  "There  is  something 
wrong :  onr  administration  is  either  corrupt  or  Incom- 
petent. Just  see  what  the  French  have  done ;  and  we 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  I" 

TUE    FIGHT    WITH    YELLOW    FEVKR    AKD    MALARIA. 

In  contending  with  the  two  most  dreaded  dis- 
eases of  ihu  Isthmus,  malaria  and  yellow  fever, 
the  French  were  content  simply  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  the  care  of  their  sick  ;  and  with  thia 
end  ill  view  they  erected  excellent  hoapttals. 
Our  sanitary  officials,  having  the  ailvantage  of 
experience  in  Cuba,  have  gone  to  work  with  a 
determination  to  stamp  out  these  diseases,  and 
much  has    already  been    aecomplislieil    in  that 


direction.  The  mosquitoes  which  carry  tha 
yelloW'ft^ver  and  malarial  germs  are  studied 
thoroughly  by  every  one"  connected  with  tlie 
Ganitary  department  of  the  Isthmian  Caul 
Commission,  and,  as  Dr.  Rowland  remarks,  the 
mosquito  theory  is  accepted  as  more  than  > 
theory, — it  is  regarded  as  an  establiehed  fact, 
and  one  whith  is  tJiorougbly  borne  out  by  thfl 
results  obtained  since  it  has  been  acted  upon. 
Since  tlie  aanitative  measures  of  Colonel  GorgM 
have  been  in  force  on  tiie  Isthmus  the  number 
of  cases  of  yellow  fever  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing, anil  this  against  the  steady  increase  of 
non-iminunes  who  have  been  pouring  into  thfl 
Isthmus,  Last  June,  with  about  3,500  non- 
immunes tipon  the  Isthmus,  there  were  62  CU68 
of  yellow  fever.  In  October  of  t!io  same  year,— 
'a  wet,  hot  month,  with  all  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions favorable  for  yellow  fever,  .  and  with 
fully  5,000  non-immunes  upon  the  Isthmus,— 
there  were  3  cases  of  yellow  fever.  "  One  can- 
not hope  that  the  disease  has  been  utterly 
eradicated  ;  that  would  be  asking  far  too  much. 
No  doubt  there  will  yet  be  cases ;  many  of 
them,  perhaps.  But  the  main  fact  stands  for 
itself, — yellow  fever  can  be  and  is  subject  to 
our  control,  and  any  sporadic  outbreak  is  not  a 
fault,  but  an  accident ;  an  error,  not  of  method, 
but  of  technique." 

Sanitary  improTements  in  tlie  city  of  Colon 
will  illustrate  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  new 
rtgime.  Colon  is  situated  at  aea  level,  in  aome 
places  below  it.  Manzanillo  Island,  on  which 
tlie  city  is  situated,  is  a  low,  swampy  pi«ce  of 
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Formerly,  moeqaitoes  bred  in  the  pools 
iding  water  and  rose  from  tlie  surface  to 
1  the  denser  foliage,  thence  to  sally  fortli 
Qg  djsease  and  death  in  the  unprotected 
Dr.  Wheeler,  the  chief  aanitary  officer  of 

has  had  his  moBquito  brigade  at  work 
g  down  and  burning  the  timber,  filling 


and  covering  with  petroleum  the  breeding-pools, 
and,  finally,  digging  a  great  drainage  ditch  across 
the  entire  city  to  carry  oS  the  standing  water. 
Thus,  the  breeding- place 8  of  mosquitoes  have 
been  largely  done  away  with  and  the  wliole  town 
has  been  put  npon  a  sanitary  basis.  Dr.  Row- 
land's report  of  progress  is  moat  encouraging. 


A  REORGANIZKD  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 


tOFOS  of  the  discussion  of  the  consular 
tall  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  Francis  B. 
t,  fonnerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
HltM  an  important  article  to  the  North 
mm  Review  for  March.  It  should  be  re- 
mSi  in.  this  connection  that  Mr.  Loomis 
t  once  served  at  a  consular  post,  and  later. 
official  capacity  at  Washington,  directed 
iBitlsr  service.  He  is,  therefore,  especially 
lalified  to  discuss  tlie  merits  of  the  pend- 
;islation.  The  two  provisions  of  thti  bill 
y  passed  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House 
resentatives  (March  19)  which  are  empha- 
)y  Mr.  Loomis  are  :  first,  the  grading  of 
3sular  service,  and.  second,  the  establish- 
salaries  to  correspond  with  the  various 
Under  the  system  of  grading  provided 
bill  a  man  will  in  future  be  appointed  to 
i  or  class,  and  not  to  a  particular  post,  as 

the  case.  Thus,  in  the  army  a  man  is 
ted  to  be  a  second  lieutenant,  and  not  a 

lieutenant  at  Fort  Sheridan  or  at  Fort 
B.  Mr.  Loomis  regards  it  as  of  first  im- 
:e  that  consuls  should  be  appointed  to  a 
r  grade,  and  that  the  President  should 
he  power  to  assign  them  to  any  post  of 
ubraced  within  the  grade  to  which  they 
ave  been  designated  or  commissioned, 
atee  are  to  be  classified  according  to  their 
acce  and  compensation.  There  can  be 
1  improvement  in  the  consular  service, 
'.T.  Loomis,  until  the  President  and  the 
Lry  of  Htate  be  given  the  power  to  movu 
1  about,  in  order  to  use  men  where  they 
employed  to  the  best  advantage. 

THE   PAY    OF   CONSULS. 

Loomis  thinks  that  the  allowances  in  the 
compensation  provided  for  in  the  Lodge 
i  insufficient.  Should  this  bill  become  a 
e  salaries  provided  by  it  would  represent 
sul's  sole  source  of  official  income,  because 
would  be  swt'pt  away,  so  far  as  the  con- 
:s  concerned,  and  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
it.  The  consul's  salary  will  be  the  only 
of  official  income.     The  difficulty  of  se- 


curing an  increase  of  official  salary  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  consular  salaries 
paid  to-day  were  established  in  I65G,  when  neces- 
sary expenses  of  living  in  Continental  Europe 
were  not  more  tlian  one-third  as  great  as  they 
are  at  present. 

The  country  can  afford  to  pay  its  consuls  well,  and 
public  Heutiment  iu  the  United  Stat«a  ia  heartlljr  la 
favor  o(  liberal  treatment  o(  consular  officers  by  the 
Government.  The  one  hundred  azid  twenty  thouBand 
Americans  who  visit  Europe  annually  expect  to  find 
their  consular  representative  a  man  whose  mo<1e  of 
living,  whose  ability,  whose  character,  and  whose' 
stnuding  are  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
community  in  which  he  resides,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  he  will  be  a  soorce  of  pride  to  his  vis- 
iting fet  low-country  men.  The  American  who  goes 
abroad  wants  bis  consular  representative  to  live  in  a 
manner  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  potent  and 
opulent  nation  which  be  represents.  Not  only  tor  thewe 
reasons  can  the  Governnient  afford  to  pay  Its  consular 
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officers  well,  but  it  can  aOord  the  outlay,  (or  tbe  reason 
that  the  service  is  almost  a  Belf-sustalaing  one. 

Last  year,  the  net  cost  of  the  consular  service  to  the 
Governmeut  waa  only  #144,153-  United  States  consular 
officers  collected  and  paid  Into  the  treasury  (1,188,389. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  coat  of  the 
niaiatenance  of  the  consular  service  was  the  figures 
flrst  quoted.  About  a  millton  dollars  Is  collected 
annually  by  the  United  States  consular  officers  for 
authenticating  Invoices.  The  charge  for  this  service  la 
13.50.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fee  for  this  service 
should  not  )>e  increased.  If  it  were  t^.SO,  the  consular 
service  would  pay  a  large  profit  to  the  Grovernment. 


THE    BTANDAED    ( 


KFFICIKNCT, 


Mr.  Loomia  also  states  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  now  under  way  a  plan  for  tbe  arrival 
at  some  reasonable  estimate  of  tbe  efQciency  of 
eacb  consular  officer.  A  system  lias  been  devised 
wbich  will  enable  tbe  Secretary  of  State  to  learn 
at  a  glance  all  that  any  formal  record  can  sbow 
respecting  a  man's  capacity,  fitness,  cbaracter, 


and  adaptability  for  his  work  and  for  the  partK- 
ular  poet  he  holds. 

An  impression  may  have  gone  abroad  that  it 
is  proposed  to  bring  the  consuhir  corps  within  the 
scope  of  tbe  civil-service  law,  bnt  eucb  is  not  t 
fact.  It  is  intended  merely  to  reorganize  it,  upon 
lines  which  will  make  for  greater  permanencyot 
tenure  and  vastly  improved  efficiency.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  CongresB  will  give  to  tbe  Presidenl 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  power  to  grade  the 
consular  service,  and  to  appoint  men  to  a  cIub 
and  grade  rather  than  to  a  particular  post,  and 
will  also  authorize  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and 
make  them  adequate,  and,  furthermore,  empower 
the  President  to  shift  men  about  from  post  lo 
post  as  the  needs  of  the  service  demand,  it  will 
be,  says  Mr.  Loomis,  tbe  most  important,  far- 
reaching,  and  substantial  advance  in  respect  to 
the  matter  of  tbe  consular  service  that  has  ever 
been  made. 


THE  RATE  SCHEDULES  THAT  OUR  RAILROADS  HAVE  MADE 
FOR  THEMSELVES. 

DISCUSSION  ol  federal  rate- regulation  baa  STABiLirr  secured  by  the  roads  ACTnro  toobtbib. 
drawn  attention  to  tbe  trunk-line  system 
of  freight  tariffs  wbich  has  been  maintained  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  An  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarlerli/  Journid  of  Economics 
(Harvard  University)  by  Professor  William  Z. 
Ripley  deduces  from  the  history  of  this  rate  sys- 
tem the  following  principles : 

(1)  That  the  element  of  distaace  should  be  a  prime 
factor  in  tbe  Bnal  adjuHtment  of  rates  as  between  com- 
peting localities ;  (3)  that  cooperation  and  agreement 
l>etween  competing  carriers  are  essential  to  any  com- 
prehensively fair  system  ;  and  (3)  that  permanency  and 
stability  of  rates  are  of  equal  importance  with  elasti- 
city. That  all  three  of  these  results  have  been  volun- 
tarily worked  out  in  practice  by  the  trunk  lines  in  a 
tribute  at  once  to  the  ability  and  fairness  at  their  traffic 
officials.  Standards  are  thus  established  toward  which 
the  carriers  in  the  West  and  South  should  strive,  »b 
soon  as  their  local  traffic  conditions  will  permit.  Id  an 
endeavor  to  promote  good  relations  with  the  shipping 
and  consuming  public. 

That  distance  tariffs,  modified  in  part  to  suit  com- 
mercial conditions,  are  not  only  theoretically  sound, 
but  entirely  practicable,  this  study  aims  to  prove.  The 
Iwuy  of  German  rate  schedules  vanishes  into  thin  air 
when  it  appears  that  the  greatest  railway  companies  in 
the  United  States  have  for  years  adopted  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  working  out  their  tariffs.  Tbe  long  and  short 
haul  rule  is  here  enforced,  not  alone  as  between  various 
points  on  the  same  line,  but  also  as  between  points 
equally  distant  from  acommon  destination  on  (liferent 
roads.  Thirty  years  ago  the  trunk  lines  conceded  tbe 
principle  for  the  recognition  of  which  the  shippers  of 
tbe  West,  and  South  are  now  so  vociferously  clamoring 
before  Congress  and  the  federal  courLt. 


This  desirable  end  could  never  have  been  attained  If 
the  several  competing  companies  had  not  been  abia  to 
act  in  cooperation.  The  erroneons  popular  opinion  that 
railway  competition  must  be  preserved  in  the  pnUle 
Interest,  had  it  been  legally  enforced  In  thU  territory  » 
generation  ago,  would  hare  prevented  ahsolntdy  any 
comprehensive  solution  of  tbe  problem.  UnttlCongiM 
abandons  this  theory  and  treats  railways  as  eBsenUallT 
monopolistic,  thereafter  to  be  prot^ctedand  maintained 
as  beneficent  monopolies  through  adeqoatA  govsnuwO' 
tal  supervi»4ion,  the  lesson  of  the  trnnk-line  ezpeilflBBS 
will  not  have  been  learned.  And,  finally,  the  Intenrt- 
hig  fact  that  fur  almost  thirty  years  It  haa  not  been  nt- 
cessary  to  change  either  the  main  system  or.  In  mul 
instances,  the  actual  rates  charged  therennder  Is  an 
olfnet  to  the  contention  that  success  in  railway  opan- 
tiOD  is  to  be  Judged  by  the  instability  of  rates,  nonMnf 
to  follow  constantly  the  ups  and  downs  of  oammBEdal 
conditions.  Certain  modifications,  especially  in  axpod 
and  Import  traffic,  or  wherever  wat«r  rates  have  to  At 
made  or  niet,  are,  of  course,  Inevitable.  But  it  is  ab- 
surd to  reason  from  this  that  railway  tariffs  In  (IM 
main  need  to  be  continually  jostled  about  at  tbe  bebot 
of  the  shipping  public  Ot  course,  if  one  railway  changn 
its  rates,  all  the  rest  must  follow.  That  la  tbe  principal 
reason  why  many  of  our  rate  schedules  have  been  «a 
uncertain  as  the  weather.  But  there  is  no  reason  wby, 
it  all  parties  in  competition  keep  good  faith  andobaorn 
their  tariffs,  a  schedule  of  class  raXes  for  domeatJc  ship- 
ments should  not  remaiu  practically  constant. 

Take  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  from  Mlnlislppl  River 
points  like  Memphis  to  New  England  elttea,  for  exam- 
ple. Was  any  staple  product  ever  aubjaot  lo  snatn 
fluctuations  In  price  than  raw  cotton,  varTlng,  aa  It  baa 
In  the  last  few  years,  from  five  to  fifteen  oanta  aponndf 
Yet  through  It  all,  good  years  and  bad,  whether  for  tha 
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or  the  manufactarer,  the  treight  rate  has  stood 
ged  at  Bfty-fire  cents  per  handredweight.  In 
ae  wajr,  within  the  limits  hereafter  to  be  de- 
the  trunk-line  rate  sj'stein  has  endured  for  a 
.lOD.  Foanded  npon  sound  and,  consequently, 
ble  principles,  it  has  promoted  good  feeling  be- 


tween railway  and  shipper.  And  if  the  changes  of 
classiflcatloD  since  1900  bad  not  been  made  one  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  the  demand  for  federal  leg- 
islation would  have  been  an;  more  insistent  through- 
out the  EJaatern  Central  States  than  it  now  is  in  New 
England. 


THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINE  WORKERS. 

I^E  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902  the  gen- 
ral  public  has  become  better  informed 
ver  before  concerning  the  source  of  the 
cite -coal  supply,  the  conditions  under 
it  is  mined,  and  the  efforts  of  the  miners 
er  their  condition.  The  work  of  the  An- 
.e  Strike  Commission  three  years  ago  did 
to  disseminate  information  on  these  sub- 
Since  the  award  of  that  commission  was 

several  books  have  appeared  which  de- 

the  coal  industry  in  this  country  some- 
minutely.     The  author  of  one    of   these 

Mr.  Peter  Roberts,  who  was  himself  an 

witness  before  the  commission,  contrib- 
)  the  International  Quarterly  {New  York) 
'osition  of  the  demands  made  by  the  an- 
e  miners  for  recognition  of  their  union 
fi  introduction  of  a  new  wage  scale. 

Roberts  states  in   the  beginning  of  his 

that  there  are  about  160,000    men  em- 

in  the  anthracite  collieries,  who  annually 

0  some  67,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
ons  of  these  miners  are  scattered  over 
^uare  miles  of  territory.  While  it  is  true 
ithracite  coal  is  consumed  in  nearly  every 
Q  the  Union,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  nearly  90 
it.  of  the  production  is  consumed  within 
\  ot  about  140,000  square  miles  in  the  ex- 
aortheastem  corner  of  the  United  States. 

area  dwells  a  population  of  more  than 
,000,  73  per  cent,  of  whom  live  in  incorpo- 
ities,  towns,  or  villages  of  more  than  one 
nd  population.  In  the  homes  and  factories 
these  people  live  and  work  are  annually 
led  nearly  50,000,000  tons  of  anthracite. 
ban  3,000,000  families  depend  upon  this 
r  heat,  and  it  is  used  to  proihice  motive 

in  factories  which  produce  about  50  per 
f  our  manufactured  goods.  It  is  true 
)r  manufacturing  purposes  the  smaller 
f  anthracite  are  in  competition  with  bitu- 

1  coal,  bnt  municipal  regulations  of  larger 
compel  manufacturers  to  use  hard  coal 
e  of  its  comparative  smokelessness. 

BKCOGNITION   OF   THK   PNION. 


hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  distress 
une  to  thousands  of  homes  in  1902  from 


tlie  anthracite  famine.  The  poor  people  of  our 
great  cities  were  paying  a  cent  a  pound  for 
coal,  and  the  suffering  extended  to  many  homes. 
During  the  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
work  was  resumed,  in  the  fall  of  1902,  after  the 
intervention  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  has  been  steady  and  abundant. 
On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  the  industry  has 
prospered.  But  the  mine  workers  have  sub- 
mitted new  demands,  th*  award  of  1903  having 
expired  by  limitation.  The  first  of  these  de- 
mands, for  the  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
anthracite  operators,  is  based  on  the  argument 
by  President  John  Mitchell,  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  that  "  the  miners  have  as 
much  right  to  select  spokesmen  to  act  for  them, 
to  present  their  grievances,  to  manage,  their  af- 
fairs, as  have  the  stockholders  of  any  one  of  the 
anthracite  coal  companies  to  select  ofiScers  to 
perform  like  functions."  It  has  all  along  been 
maintained  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  permanent  peace 
and  friendly   relations  can  beet  be  preserved 
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through  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
operators  on  the  one  hand  and  the  miners'  union 
on  the  other.  The  operators,  on  their  part,  were 
careful  to  state  explicitly  when  they  entered  into 
arbitration  of  the  strike  of  1902  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  deal  witli  the  mine  workers'  union. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mitchell  pressed  the  demand 
for  recognition  before  the  Coal  Strike  Commis- 
sion, which,  however,  declined  to  make  an  award 
upon  this  demand,  not  considering  that  the 
question  of  tlie  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  within  the  scope  of 
its  jurisdiction.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  labor 
leaders  themselves  are  very  desirous  of  this  for- 
mal recognition  of  their  organization.  With 
such  recognition  they  would  be  able  better  to 
control  and  discipline  their  followers,  and  could 
bring  greater  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  minority 
outside  the  organization.  They  also  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  checkoff  system,  wJiereby 
union  dues  are  collected  by  the  various  compa- 
nies instead  of  by  the  labor  organization  leaders 
themselves. 

THE   BIGHT-HOtlB   DAY, 

As  to  the  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  for 
all  company  men,  with  no  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  wages,  Mr.  Roberts  presents  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  anthracite  mine  em- 
ployees showing  the  classes  involved  in  this 
demand  ; 

ClasseB.  the  mines. 

Foremen 407 

AmlBtants !9« 

Fire  bones. BOI 

Miners. »   39.848 

Miners'  laborers. 81,817 

•Drivers  and  runnen> ll.flOT 

•Door  boys 3,173 

Pnmp  men 9B3 

•Company  men 8,186 

•Other  employees K.T71 

Tolal.., 

Outside 
ClasBea.  the  mine; 

Snperintandents 112 

Foremen 3*1 

•Blactsmltba and  carpeniirs a,61B 

Engineers  and  firemen 5.»« 

■8lat»-pickerH  Iboys) 12,128 

•Slate-pickers  <men> 5.S90 

Bookkeepera  and  clerks 881 

•All  other  employees W,319 


Total... 


,    60.968 


Grand  total 161,330 

The  classes  of  employees  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  to  the  number  of  75,705  out  of  a  grand 
total  of  161,330,  are  the  classes  to  be  benefited 
by  this  demand.     If  about  500  engineers  who 


work  breaker  time  are  added,  we  have  a  total  of 
76,205,  or  47. 2  per  cent,  of  the  total  employsei 
in  and  around  the  collieries.  The  Coal  Strib 
Commission  reported  that  the  mine  worken  did 
not  work  an  average  of  eight  hours  a  day.  It  ii 
well  known  that  the  United  Mine  Worken  of 
America  are  pledged  to  establish  the  eight-honr 
day  in  all  mines  under  their  control,  and,  iB 
fact,  have  established  it  in  those  sectiona  of  di8 
bituminous  coal  fields  where  the  mine  woikan 
are  well  organized  ;  and  in  the  present  agitation 
the  contract  miners,  who  are  the  skilled  workv* 
of  the  hard-coal  industry,  are  championing  tb* 
cause  of  the  unskilled  workers.  .[ 

,  WAOE  nroBuavT 


CAN    THE    INDUBTRY   STAND 

As  to  the  wages  now  actually  reccdvod  lij  ai- 
thracite  coal  miners,  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Bobaili 
that,  notwithstanding  the  advances  granted  in 
1900  and  1902,  together  with  the  operation  of 
the  eliding  scale,  the  average  annual  income  of 
laborers  inside  the  mine  is  less  than  $450,  and 
that  of  outside  laborers  tlOO  lower.  Common 
laborers  on  railroads  and  in  mills  receive  from 
$1.25  to  t1.50  a  day,  but  if  such  laboien  woric 
three  hundred  days  a  year  their  average  uunwl 
income  will  exceed  that  of  unskilled  litbot  in 
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^>nnd  anthracite  collieries.  Mr.  Mitchell 
clared  tliat  "  the  very  least  upon  which  an 
led  workmaa  can  maintain  a  desirable 
.rd  of  living  is  $600  a  year." 
1  increase,  if  granted,  would  add  about 
1,000  to  the  coat  of  production,  provided 
provements  were  efFected  in  the  art  of 
orting,  handling,  and  preparing  coal.  Mr. 
te,  however,  enumerates  several  economies 
:ave  already  been  effected  in  mine  labor, 
ts  the  uae  of  compressed-air  and  electric 
)tives  for  underground  transportation,  au- 
c  slate-pickers,  and  the  consolidation  of 
;rs.  He  holds  that  there  is  good  ground 
e  prediction  (hat  i£  the  eight-hour  day  is 
shed  operators  will  within  two  years  so 
themselves  to  the  situation  as  to  produce 
;h  coal  in  eight  hours  as  they  did  in  nine. 
ya  that  in  certain  years  when  the  labor 
as  been  reduced  by  2  per  cent,  the  tonnage 


of  the  product  has  actually  increased  by  more 
than  15  per  cent.  But  even  supposing  the  in- 
creased cost  of  productiou  of  $4,000,000  were 
to  fall  upon  the  operators,  would  that  justify  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public  ?  In 
partial  answer  to  this  question  Mr.  Roberts  re- 
publishes a  table  of  quotations  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  showing  the  changes  from  1395  to 
1905  in  the  stock  quotations  of  the  anthracite 
roads-  Comparing  the  income  of  these  railroads 
in  1904  with  that  of  1894,  the  Wall  StreelJoumal 
showed  that  the  Reading  gained  101  per  cent.  ; 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  139  ;  the 
Ontario  &  Western,  118  ;  and  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, 120.  In  the  last  three  years,  these  railroads 
have  earned  on  their  capital  stock  from  19  to  25 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  this  discussion  of  wages 
of  employees  the  public  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
immense  profits  of  the  anthracite  carriers  re- 
vealed in  their  published  statements  of  earnings. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  VOTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


5  triumph  of  the  independent  voter  in 
certain  of  the  Northern  and  border  States 
oused  some  interest  and  curiosity,  it  ap< 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
Atlantic    QuarUrly  (Trinity  College,  Dur- 


ham,  N.  C.)  contains  an  article  by  Professor 
Edwin  Mims  which  hints  at  a  condition  of  rest- 
ing the  younger  generation  of  voters 
that  section.     As  to  the  need  of  reforms  in 
I   South  as  well  as  in  the  North,   Professor 


Min 


Unless  one  believes  that  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
South  is  perfect,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  party  can 
well  be,orunleashe  believes  that  no  reforms  are  needed 
anywhere  in  our  body  politic,  he  must  believe  that  here 
and  now  there  is  an  imperative  need  far  the  independ- 
ent voter  to  exercise  the  same  conscieoce  in  votiDg 
that  he  has  elsewhere,  and  that  there  will  result  the 
same  nutift  of  civic  life,  the  eama  heightening  of  civic 


The  victories  of  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
and  the  successful  uprising  of  independent  Dem- 
ocrats in  Maryland  are  cited  as  examples  to  all 
Southerners  of  lofty  political  aspirations ;  but 
neither  Maryland  nor  Missouri  falls  strictly  in 
the  category  of  Southern  States.  What  evi- 
dences are  there  of  an  independent  movement 
in  the  South  itself?  This  is  Professor  Mima' 
view  of  the  situation  : 

The  independents  in  the  South  have  to  face  the  same 
slate  of  affairs  that  the  indepeDdents  of  the  North  did 
in  the  'SCfB,— all  the  better  traditloDs  conuected  with 
one  party,  and  moat  of  the  respectable  people  belonging 
to  the  same  party.  Just  as  George  William  Curtis  and 
bis  followers  were  accused  of  being  Democrats  la  dis- 
guise and  of  being  traitors  to  the  "grand  old  party" 
that  bad  saved  the  TTolon  and  freed  the  slavea,  and  de- 
aecten  to  a  party  of  Copperheads,  so  the  Southern  inde- 
pendent Is  said  to  be  a  Republican  in  dlegnlse,  and  is 
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toW  of  the  awful  crimes  of  tlie  i 
When  all  utber  argumeDts  have  failed,  there  is  the  iii- 
evitAble  appeal  to  the  threateDed  <lo[iiiantioii  of  An  in- 
ferior race  whlcli  is  not  now  even  a  remote  possibility. 
Oil,  no,  there  isn't  any  lonyer  the  social  ostracism  of 
former  days,  nor  thumbacrew  inquisition  methods,  but 
what  for  this  day  is  almost  as  effective,  the  appeal  to  a 
well-crystallizeil  public  opinion.  Ridicule,  seiitimen- 
talism,  and  authority, — those  three  ancient  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  children  of  light,— are  all  used  to  ef- 
fect. Alwaysthereislheappeal  to  the  illiterate  masses, 
or  to  that  solid  phalanx  of  itieu  who  have  inherited  the 
passionate  sectionalism  of  a  generation  of  men  wbii 
ilon't  know  that  the  war  is  over,  or  that  they  are  living 
in  a  new  age  which  tenches  new  duties  and  has  to  do 
with  new  problems.  It  niiikes  the  blood  hoil  in  one's 
veins  to  read,  or  remember,  the  experience  of  William 
Ij.  Wilson,— as  line  a  man  as  the  South  has  had  in  these 
thirty  years,— hooted  and  insulted  by  an  audience  of 
liis  neighbors  because  be  siMike  for  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner  In  1806.  His  experience  was  not  unlike  that  of  other 
Gold  Democrats  and  the  supporters  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  last  election. 

But  there  are  many  hopeful  signs.  In  ,1896  there 
were  many  who  vot«d  for  Palmer  and  Buckner,  and  in 
19U0  there  were  many  business  men  who  voted  for 
McKinley  rather  than  Bryan.  In  the  cities  especially 
there  wiis  very  considerable  bolting.  A  great  many 
more  inwardly  hoped  that  the  nation  would  not  vote  as 
they  voted.  'The  writer  knows  of  several  college  facul- 
ties who  voted  almost  to  a  man  for  McKinley.  In  this 
same  year  some  of  the  strongest  newspapers  either  sup- 


5   SOUTHERN 


ir  refused  to  support  the  Jiettm- 


C0NFK88IOK  < 


The  present  liopes  of  tlie  Southern  independ- 
eDt  are  Bumiiiarized  as  follows  : 

The  victory  of  the  independent  voter  in  the  Sontli. 
or  any  substantial  result  of  his  activity,  is  a  long  njr 

ofT,  perhaps,  but  neither  criticism  nor  ridicule  nortlw 
browbeatinR  of  a  partisan  press  and  impulsive  denm- 
gogues  will  cause  him  to  waver  in  his  determinatian  to 
use  his  ballot  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  to  vot«  for  no  man 
In  whom  he  does  not  have  confidence,  and  for  no  plit- 
(orm  to  which  he  cannot  give  his  allegiance.  Vxm- 
encing  profoundly  the  past  deeds  of  Southerners,  uil 
loyal  to  the  best  ideals  of  his  people,  he  believes  ttattlx 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  Che  South  to-day  is  tint 
there  shall  ba  two  strong  parties,  and  that  there  shsll 
be  a  bo<Iy, — a  small  number,  comparatively, — Co  hold 
the  balance  of  power  between  these  two.  He  would  lilt 
to  see  the  Democratic  party  led  by  strong,  constractlre 
leaders, — not  obstructionists  or  temporizers,  but  hud 
of  conviction  and  power,  notrelyingDuthepastachieiv 
ments  or  appealing  to  past  memories,  but  working  Ici 
deflnito  end, — men  of  the  type  of  Governor  Folk  andei- 
Governor  Aycock.  He  would  like  to  see,  too,—*  Ijolder 
vision,  it  is  true, — a  stronger  Repnbllcan  party,  cutting 
itself  loose  from  the  methods  and  traditions  of  tin 
past,  and  ridding  itself  of  the  present  unseemly  strug- 
gle tor  spoils,  and  appealing  manfully  to  the  senKind 
of  the  South  on  great  national  question!. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCK  OF  GERMAN  EMIGRATION  FOR  GERMANY 
AND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AN  article  disciiBBing  German  emigration,  its 
enormous  decrease  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  causes  o£  that  decrease,  and  what  German 
emigration  signifies  to  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Exact 
data  of  emigration  are  furnished  by  the  statistical 
annuals,  from  which  the  following  table  is  taken. 
The  latter  indicates  the  number  of  emigrants  in 
every  third  year  from  1882  to  1900,  and,  be- 
ginning with  1902,  annually. 

im. ito-inu     issr !M,«ao 

lass ]iii,uo     Mon aajtio 

1888. naSBO       1903 3!,lfl0 

18B1 ii»,090     iflre ataio 

ISM 10,90)       1«04 87,880 


The  tabic  shows  how  enormously  emigration 
has  diminished  since  the  eighties  ;  and  the  de- 
crease is  in  reality  even  more  significant  than 
the  numbers  make  it  appear,  because  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  has  in  that  period  increased 
from  loss  than  forty-six  million  to  more  than 
fifty-seven  million.  "  The  cause  of  this  phenom- 
enon, so  gratifying  to  our  native  land,"  says 
the  writer,  "  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  gen- 


eral development  of  every  department  of  india 
try  and  commerce."  ] 

It  is  shown  that  the  greatest  number  o£  emi- 
grants are  furnished  by  the  agricultural  prov-  i 
iiiccs  and  come  from  agricultural  callings  ;  tlu> 
being  natural,  "firstly,  because  it  is  only  agri- 
culture that  can  provide  colonists  who  are  capable 
of  bringing  new  land  under  cultivation,  tuA, 
secondly,  because  agriculture  can  engage  onlf  ■ 
limited  number  of  people,  in  contradistinction  to 
manufactures,  since  land  cannot  be  created,  U 
cau  bo  new  branches  of  industry. 

"  Before  we  had  any  manufacturing  indus- 
tries," the  writer  continues,  "the  surplus  of  popu- 
lation was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  foreign  landi." 

Now  industry  absorbs  it ;  bencetheenonuonatednO' 
tion  in  emigration.  In  confirmation  of  this  vtcrw.  In 
countries  having  no  industrial  development,  Ilka  Ittij 
and,  in  part,  Austria-Hungary,  emigration,  Inrtnail  oC 
diminishing,  baa  greatly  Increased.  Thus,  the  abMlate 
number  of  transatlantic  emlgranta  from  Italy  In  UN 
was  six  times,  that  from  Austrts-IInngBrf  MTm  tInWi. 
greater  than  that  from  Germany,  and  thb  wlUi  a  tB 
smaller  population  than  oun.    But  snoh  an  azodoa  m 
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we,  too,  still  In  a  meftaare  had  twenty  years  ago  muat 
Dcoessarlly  aeoHiblj  wukan  a  land  In  defensive  force, 
to  the  advantage  ot  the  points  of  destination  of  the 
emigrants ;  thus,  the  practical  Yankee  reckons  every 
immigTHnt  as  a  gain  of  1400, 

Whither,  asks  the  writer,  "is  our  German 
emiKration  directed  ?  "  The  answer  is  furnished 
by  the  Bubjoined  table  : 


German  blood  of  former  generations  which  runs  in 
their  veins,  there  are  twenty-five  millions  of  German  or 
Austro-German  extraction,  of  tlie  first  or  second  gen- 
eration. This  btood-hlnship  muiit  gradually  make  it- 
self felt  more  and  more,  and  draw  the  two  nationsclosBT 
together.  Various  indications  of  this  are  apparent.  As 
a  single  example,  let  us  here  recall  the  exchangeof  pro- 
fessors, which  at  any  rate  betrays  a  common  striving 
for  intellectual  ideals.  .  .  .  Viewed  from  such  stand- 


T«„. 

SWtes. 

Braiil. 

Ai^ntlno. 

Canada. 

Rest  of 

Australia. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

1 
1 

33.SS0 
26.080 

3eo 

wo 
aen 

1 

310 

680 

1 

330 

910 

i 

440 
230 
320 

240 
100 

290 
330 

80 

TO     ■ 

Of  German  emigratio 
this  writer  says ; 

Since  1830,  five  million  Germans  have  emigrated  to 
tfae  United  States,  and  ot  the  present  eighty  million 
American  inhabitants  it  is  reckoned  that,  excluding  the 


to  the  United  States,  points,  emigration  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect. 
While  the  great  exodus  of  the  last  century  meant  a  di- 
rect weakening  of  the  German  realm,  emigration  in  It-i 
present  measure  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  proceed- 
ing,— one  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ties  of  blood 
which  bind  us  to  other  nations  may  not  waste  away. 


GERMAN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING  INDUSTRIES. 


PREFACING  his  thesis  with  a  tribute  to  Ger- 
man commercial  achievement  in  spite  of 
Very  slender  natural  resources,  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Bar- 
ker contributes  to  the  Contemporary  Review  a 
Striking  account  of  the  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing triumphs  of  Germany. 

He  points  out  the  great  disadvantage  under 
which  Germany  lies  in  the  great  distance  of  her 
coal  and  iron  from  the  sea.  He  recalls  how  in 
1872  General  von  Strosch,  on  becoming  head 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  made  it  his  motto, 
-Without  German  shipbuilding  we  cannot  get 
an  efficient  German  fleet,"  and  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  German  warships  should  be  built  in 
German  yards  and  of  German  material.  In  1879, 
Bismarck,  in  introducing  the  policy  of  protection, 
gave  complete  free  trade  to  the  German  ship- 
building industry,  which,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  was  carried  on  outside  tbe  German  frontier. 
He  also  converted  the  private  railways  of  Prus- 
sia into  state  railways,  and  arranged  chat  heavy 
raw  material  used  in  German  shipbuilding  should 
be  carried  over  state  railways  at  rates  barely 
covering  cost.  However,  the  German  shipown- 
ers Btill  bought  their  ships  from  Britain.  But 
in  1SS4  Bismarck  gave  Gubsidies  to  the  North 
Oerm&n  Lloyd  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  on  con- 
dition that  the  new  ships  should  be  of  German 


material  and  manufacture.    This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German    shipbuilding    trade.     The    -f 
Vulcan  Company  since  1890  has  built  the  fastest       T- 
liners  afloat.     The  iron  and  steel  shipping  built         ' 
in  Germany  has  risen  from  24,000  tons  in  1885 
to '255,000  tons  in  1900.     Capital  in  iron  ship- 
building yards  baa  risen  from  1 5,000,000  marks 
in  1880  to  66,000,000  marks  in  1900.     Thedivi-    /> 
dends  on  ordinary  shipbuilding  stock  averaged, 
in  1900,  over  10  per  cent.     A  recent  German 
writer  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

Although  Great  Britain  is  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially by  the  proximity  of  cnal  and  iron  to  the  ship- 
yards, more  favorably  situated  tliaii  is  Germany,  we 
neutralizetbese  natural  advantages  by  amore  thorough 
technical  training,  by  a  better  organization,  and  by 
cooperation  both  in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  ship 
building. 

The  gigantic  German  trusts  have  been  formed. 
not  to  rob  the  German  consumer,  but  to  protect 
the  German  producer  and  to  kill  the  non-Ger- 
man producer.  The  fleet  of  German  steamships 
has  risen  from  81,000  tons  in  1871  to  1,739,000 
in  1904.     The  writer  thus  sums  up  : 

Notwithstanding  the  most  dioodvantageoue  natural 
conditions  for  shipbuilding  and  shipping  which  can  be 
Imagined,  and  notwithstanding  the  former  disinclina- 
tion ot  Grerman  business  men  to  embark  upon  si 
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bnildlng  and  ahlpping,  the  Germau  QovemmeDt  tias 
succeeded,  at  a  comparativel;  trifling  cost  to  the  nation, 
in  overcomiag  all  the  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
sUuslea  and  in  artitlcinlly  creating  a  powerful,  success- 
ful, and  wealth-creatinR  new  industry  which  is  now  the 
pride  ol  Germany  and  the  eovy  of  many  nations. 

He  points  out  that  tlie  German  Government 
has  a  rigid  policy  neither  of  protection  nor  of 
free  trade,  but  applies  protection  and  free  trade 
in  doses  to  fit  the  case. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  disail vantages  of  weak  and 
unaided  individualism,  and  of  unsupported  govern- 
mental initiative  and  indiscriminate  govern iii en tAl  aid, 
the  Gennan  Government  has  known  how  to  stimulate 
private  enterpriiie  into  action  without  making  it  effete 
and  teaching  it  to  rely  entirely  on  the  state,  as  private 
enterprise  so  often  does  when  it  is  aided  by  the  state  in 
an  injudicious  maaiier.  The  German  Government  has 
known  how  to  omhine  succewitully  the  two  most  pow- 
erful factors,  govern  mental  ism  and  individualism. 


This  writer  praises  the  German  G^OTemiiHnt 
for  not  following  out  the  protectionist  prO' 
;;ramme8  of  the  United  Ststes  and  Fruice.  On 
this  point  he  says  : 

Not  protection,  but  a  sweeping  and  geiMnmUiing 
economic  policy,  which  has  been  dictated  in  tfaa  Unftri 
States  and  France  by  unpractical  doctrtnAlrM  and  bf 
the  will  or  an  impetuous  and  ignorant  populace  ledl^ 
a  popular  cry,  has  killed  the  shipping  trad*  of  time 
countries.  .  .  .  Therefore,  German  statenneD  adift 
their  action  to  circumstanbes,  and  tfaey  on  gnldad  b 
their  action,  not  by  German  economic  seientiat^  bntbr 
practical  business  men  whom  the7  consult.  llMMin 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  it  about  that  Oonmr 
has  .succeeded  in  developing  a  great,  proapeaaiu^  nl 
successful  shipping  and  shipbuilding  induatrj  notwllb- 
Htnndlng  the  greatest  obstacles. 

"  Its  economic  policy  is  not  'scientifie,'  bnta 
deliberately  unscientific  and  empiriuL" 


GERMANY  AND  THE  ENGLISH  LIBERALS. 


THE  accession  to  power,  in  England,  of  a 
strong  Liberal  govurnment  can  bardly  be 
other  than  pleasing  to  the  foreign  and  colonial 
politicians  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Berlin.  A 
Liberal  party,  moreover,  crossed,  if  one  may  use 
the  term,  with  so  many  different  political  strains 
as  to  warrant  the  somewhat  comprehensive  name 
of  "  Social  Democratic  "  being  applied  to  it  will 
be  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  successors  of 
Bismarck,  bent,  as  they  are,  on  carrying  into  ex- 
ecution the  grandiose  schemes  of  world-policy 
and  colonial  extension  which  that  statesman  in- 
augurated a  generation  or  more  ago. 

Bismarck,  it  may  be  stated,  laid  down,  in  the 
early  eighties,  definite  lines  of  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  colonial  expansion,  which,  in  broad  issues, 
have  been  religiously  followed  to  the  present 
day.  His  colonial  policy  is  the  only  one  which 
remains  in  principle  even  as  the  chancellor  con- 
ceived it ;  it  has  escaped,  except  in  detail. 
drastic  revision  by  the  Emperor  "William,  and  it 
is  certain  that  international  coincidences  which 
forward  or  retard  that  policy  are  essentially  of 
the  same  nature  to-day  as  they  wore  in  1874, 
when  Bismarck  began  to  dream  of  a  Fatherland 
beyond  the  seas. 

That  being  the  case,  the  existence  of  a  power- 
ful Ijiberal  cabinet  in  Downing  Street  must 
mean  a  recrudescence  of  activity  in  German 
colonial  enterprise,  for  the  good  reason  that  it 
has  only  been  possible  for  Germany  to  grow,  in 
point  of  colonial  territory,  when  anti-jingo  gov- 
ernments have  sat  at  Westminster.  Not  only  is 
the  anti-jingo  element  paramount  among   the 


English  materialists  to-day,  but  the  g 
has  pledged  itself  to  eSeAt  bo  Inany  domeitien- 
forms  of  first-class  importance  that  the  qantum 
of  an  aggressive  British  colonial  policy,  such  u 
characterized  the  last  administration,  ia  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  considered. 

In  the  Preiissische  Jahrbueher,  Dr.  Emil  D*- 
niels.  the  well-known  Berlin  publicist,  author  of 
"Gladstone,"  in  an  article  entitled  "Biamarclc 
and  tlio  British  Liljerals,"  points  out  the  varioni 
landmarks  along  the  line  of  march  of  GermsD 
colonial  expansion  that  characterized  BismarcVi 
forward-policy  ever  aince  the  first  advance  wu 
made.  The  possibility  of  inaugurating  aoyo- 
loniiil  power  whatever  depended  bo  much  on 
complications  in  the  European  situation  at  vari- 
ous periods,  all  of  which  Bismarck  turned  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans,  that  the  article  is  prac- 
tically a  summary  of  those  events  which  havs 
led  to  Germany's  critical  position  in  EoropeaB 
politics  at  the  present  time. 

The  modern  world-policy  of  Germany  began 
in  September.  1872.  Dr.  Daniels  tells  ub,  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  at  Berlin. 

To  this  meeting  the  Czar  Alexander  IL  came  with  a 
heart  full  of  bitterness  toward  Great  Britain,  wfaoae 
jingoistic  and  quasi-republican  tendencies,  he  was  con- 
vinced, were  a  menace  to  the  world's  peace.  All  three 
emperors  were  then,  as  true  believers  In  rule  l^  divine' 
right,  attached  to  principles  ot  monorchtcMl  gDwra- 
nient  conceived  on  feudalistlc  istber  than  oonstltatliMw) 
lines.  Bismarck,  on  the  other  band,  combined.  In  hts 
statesmanship  many  ot  the  attribnt«a  of  tlie  late  Lord 
Bandulph  Churchill ;  he  waa  «  Qnn  ballavw  Ib  the 
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I  altlmata  sovereignty,  n  tovy -democrat,  yet, 
ti  his  early  trainlag  aQ<l  by  his  hereditary  ia- 
as  an  aristocrat,  iQcllned  to  put  e.  beoeTolent  re- 
n  oa  popular  power.  All  but  omnipotent  In 
at  tbis  time,  he  was  gucicessf  ul  in  imposing  his 
on  tbe  three  emperors  so  far  as  to  obtain  their 
Dsenttohisezerclsiiig,  In  hie  capacity  as  Iniperlol 
liar,  eimllar  powers  to  those  which  go  to  make 
glleb  Prime  Minister  the  real  ruler  of  Great 
.  This  concession  once  obtained,  by  that  diplo- 
Inesae  of  which  he  was  a  master,  he  determined 
advantage  of  the  situation  then  existing  Id 
to  inangurat«  his  plans  tor  colonial  expansion, 
itade  may  be  defined  by  a  statement  he  made 
bat  time,  to  the  following  effect :  "  My  poaltlun 
foreign  governments  springs,  not  from  antip- 
them,  bnt  from  the  good  or  evil  they  may  do 
sia.  ,  .  .  Tbe  only  country  I  have  ever  had  real 
hy  with  is  England." 

land,  then  governed  by  Gladstone,  was, 
er,  dietruBttuI  of  him.  It  was  Burmised, 
rrectly,  that  Bismarck  would  take  advan- 
f  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
lesE  of  feeling  entertained  toward  her  by 
,  France,  and  Italy  to  obtain  from  her. 
promise  of  German  Bupport,  concessions 
or  other  part  of  the  worlii.  it  lieing  then 


known  in  England  that  the  idea  of  a  colonial 
policy,  and,  of  necessity,  a  navy  to  support  that 
policy,  was  gerininating  in  the  chancellor's  mind. 
The  cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many was  broached  as  early  as  1874,  only  to 
meet  with  a  blunt  refusal  from  the  British  Cabi- 
net. The  adoption  of  a  different  attitude  by 
Bismarck  toward  England  soon  followed. 

Beset  with  difficulties  in  its  attempts  to  make 
the  Sultan  recognize  the  spirit  of  modem  inter- 
national taw,  either  by  threats  or  persuasion, 
the  British  Government  endeavored,  through  ita 
arabasBador  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  chancellor, 
whose  a nti- Turkish  sentiments  corresponded 
with  those  held  by  English  Liberals.  Bis- 
marck declined,  on  the  grounds  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  lay  without  his  sphere, — that  it 
remained  for  theinterested  Mediterranean  powers 
to  settle  it, — a  reply  which  at  th%  present  mo- 
ment is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Mo- 
roccan imbroglio  of  our  days,  since  it  shows 
that,  sincere  or  not,  Bismarck  could  give  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  attitude  to  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  in  the  Mediterranean,  Germany  hav- 
ing no  interests  in  that  quarter. 
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In  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
the  British, — the  logical  consequence  of  having 
aBSumed  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  the  pur- 
chase of  leinail  Pasha's  hoKliogs,  —  Bismarck 
saw  his  chance  and  seized  it. 

He  pressed  the  British  Government  to  make  the  oc- 
cupation effective,  knowing  that  Kiig[an<l,  in  the  lace 
ol  France'H  iudigcinlion  at  what  amounted  practically 
to  a  seiiure,  as  well  as  Russia's  undisguised  hostilitj-  to 
the  move,  must  liave  a  au[iport«r  in  Europe.  Glad- 
stone, no  lover  o(  Bismarck,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
offer  oC  friendship  of  the  powerful  chancellor,  only 
to  find  himself  faced  anew  with  a  suiffiestion  as  to  the 
cession  of  Heligoland.  The  question  was  postpone<l,  to 
come  up  for  consideration  at  another  time.  Bismarck 
was,  liowever,  impatient,  anil  showetl  his  annoyance  by 
taking  a  decided  sCnud  against  Kngland  on  the  question 
of  Egyptian  finances  in  bis  support  of  German  bond- 
holders, an  inflnUesimal  number  when  comiwired  with 
British  anil  French.  The  result  was  a  deadlock  which 
gave  rise  to  a  situation  sufHcieiitly  analogous  to  that  of 
Algeciras  to  make  it  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  now  carrying  on  her  world-policy  on 


Bismarckian   lines.     Bismarck  was  " earth -Imngrj,' 
and  he  was  only  paciHed  by  concessions  In  Africa. 

In  these  moves  it  is  to  be  noted,  for  future  ref- 
erence, that  the  chancellor  took  advantage  of  the 
traditional  disinclination  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
undertake  wars  for  the  purpose  of  territorial  ei- 
paiision  or  to  prevent  colonial  extension  by  other 
countries.     From  Disraeli  he  received  nothing, 
and  the  eventual  cession  of  Heligoland  in  UH 
was  the  first  of  ft  long  series  of  "  graceful  con-    ij 
cessions"  which  led  to  t.he  decline  ftnd  fall  of  the     i 
Tory  party,  and  to  the  arrival,  after  dark  and  tor-     i 
tuous  strivings,  of  the  triumphant  Liberalism  of    i 
the  present,  tlie  authoritative  repreeentatives  of   | 
which  have  already  defined  their  policy  so  cleir-   | 
ly,  as  regards  South  Africa  and   India,  as  to    s 
warrant  it  a  fair  assumption  that  Germany,  re- 
lying on  the  British  Liberal  party's  expressed  in- 
tention to  look  first  after  its  own  house,  may  lay 
aside,  for  the  present,  the  idea  of  war  in  order  lo 
enter  on  an  era  of  aggressive  colonial  ezpansioii. 


WILL  THE  DUMA  GRANT  AUTONOMY  TO  POLAND? 


A  SURVEY  of  the  history  of  Poland  since 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  uprising  of 
1863-64  appears  in  the  Kussian  magazine  Mir 
Bozhi.  The  writer  (Vasilevski)  asserts  that  the 
terrible  failure  of  forty  years  ago  has  exerted  an 
evil  influence  on  the  entire  subsequent  history 
of  the  Polish  people. 

The  flower  of  the  Polish  youth  perished  in  those  con- 
flicts with  the  Bussianarmy.  The  most  prominent  and 
energetic  champions  of  national  Independence  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  peasantry  were  hanged,  shot,  or  ban- 
ished to  Siberia.  The  reactionaries  ruthlessly  destroyed 
everytiiing  that  had  even  the  appearance  of  being  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  imperial  Russia.  All  Polish  In- 
stitutions were  replaced  by  others  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  promoting  complete  Russificatiou.  Oppressed 
and  persecuted  at  every  step,  disheartened  by  disaster, 
and  having  lost  its  flower,  the  Polish  people  became 
filled  with  a  somber  apathy.  This  apathy,  amounting 
to  a  complete  political  indifference,  characterized  the 
generation  of  Poles  following  the  llghtersof  'es.  This, 
with  the  emigration  after  the  uprising,  left  but  little 
hope  amoug  the  Poles. 

Realizing  their  utter  hopelessness,  "disillu- 
sioned and  exhausted,  the  '  intelligensia '  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  broke  away  from  its  old  ideals." 
Polish  leaders  "began  to  gradually  work  out  a 
new  political  creed  quite  different  from  the  old 
traditional  one.  The  new  creed  and  the  new 
opinions  were  the  result  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe and  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land.    The  new  leaders  who  bad  come  to  the 


front  created  a  new  set  of  ideals,  better  suit^ 
to  the  iiiateiial  interests  of  the  bourgeois  cl*^*' 
which  had  now  become  predominant. 

The  landless  proletariat  of  the  rural  distrfcta  betf-' 
toconcentrat« fn  the largecities.  Warsaw, Ldds, Cbe*^ 
tohova,  and  other  cities  became  the  centers  of  importa 
industrial  development.  Their  population  increase 
rapidly,  almost  in  American  fashion.  Coincident  wi^' 
this  growth  was  also  the  growth  of  an  urban  educate* 
class,  whose  sole  interests  were  bound  up  in  the  develo  "" 
ment  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  .  .  .  Meanwhll.J 
the  industrial  growth  of  th«  country  had  brought  in^ 
the  public  arena,  not  only  the  hoiirgeot*  tradeatnen,  bcJ 
the  union  and  industrial  workers. 

It  was  in  the  end  of  the  seventies  that  tfa.a 
Socialist  movement  began  in  Poland.  The  fi«* 
leaders  of  the  Socialist  groups,  however,  weir" 
still  somewhat  doctrinaire.  It  was  the  growtM 
of  the  labor  movement  that  forced  them  into  th* 
active  political  contest.  It  may  be  said  that  af 
to  the  middle  eighties  of  the  past  centnry  oL- 
sections  of  Polislisociety  kept  aloof  f rom  politic^' 

The  Conservative  nobles  tried  to  forget  tbeir  ronuut' 
tic  ideals.  The  I^iberals  claimed  that  no  matter  hotg 
bad  conditions  may  be  there  is  always  a  dlreeUon  ia 
which  society  can  work  out  its  own  salvation.  Finally 
came  the  Socialists,  who  substituted  tor  the  entire 
political  programme  of  the  day  certain  rather  gi 
phrases  about  a  universal  social  revolution  wbleb  « 
to  solve  all  social  and  political  queatioiia. 

Meanwhile,  actual  life  in  Poland  developed 
independently  of  these  theories.  The  RnsBifi- 
catlon    process    continued.     At    first  directed 
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against  the  intereetB  of  the  educated 
this  policy  soon  penetrated  deeper.  By 
of  the  seventies  the  Polish  language  had 
wded  out  of  tlie  city  and  the  rural  schools, 
*1  courts,  and  all  of  the  community 
lents.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
B,  the  aim  of  Bussifi cation,  is  thus  dis- 


le  purpose  of  the  imperial  government,  on  the 
tolncrease  the  number  of  Russians  in  Poland, 
Qe  other,  to  compel  as  targe  a  number  ot  PoleH 
e  to  leave  their  fatherland.  .  .  .  Slmultnnaous 
mechanical  crowding  ot  the  Polish  element 
placement  by  Russians  there  is  evident  in  the 
ig  policy  ot  the  government  the  conscious, 
ittempt  to  kill  the  Polish  language.  Banks, 
and  all  kinds  of  public  societies  and  other 
lie  bodies  are  compelled  t«  carry  oa  tlieir  cor- 
ice  in  Russian.  Further,  the  imperial  govern- 
ures  the  Russian  element  complete  legal  im- 
Dlsgraceful  abuses  of  government  and  social 
the  part  of  the  bnreaucracy  are  constantly 
■d,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  well  known 
tersburg.  The  police  have  formed  a  compact 
s  thieves  and  "hold-up"  men,  and  divide  with 
ir  booty.  This  has  become  an  almost  normal 
ion  throughout  the  Kingdom  ot  Poland.  .  .  . 
there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  energetic 
da  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  The  missions  of  the 
Ortho<lox  Church  throughout  Poland  and 
1  display  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  for  "con- 
'  Frequently  Catholic  orphans  are  bought  by 
for  the  purpose  ot  bringing  them  up  in  the 
faith.  It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  child  baptized 
lodox  priest  than  by  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
rthodox  churches  are  built  wherever  there  are 
two  of  Russians,  and  the  cost  ot  cunstructiou 
wrue  by  the  Polish  Catholics. 

■t  this  point  in  the  Russification  process 
t  hostility  of  the  Polish  peasantry  is 
The  Polish  masses  are  devoutly,  almost 
ly,  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
id  tlie  proselyting  activities  of  the  ortho- 
gregations  soou  aroused  obstinate  and 
ippositioo  from  the  peasants.  It  is  this 
f  Russification  wliich,  "to  a  spectator 
I  watching  the  political  occurrences  that 
'olish  society,"  is  converting  the  Polish 
gradually  ijut  surely,  into  an  active  anti- 
political  element. 

ilish  laboring  classes  are  maturing  politically, 
ore  rapidly  than  are  the  peasants.  They  are 
keenly  conscious  of  their  antagonism  to  Rus- 
y  have  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  their  part 
-isiug  against  the  MuEtcovlte.  Thus,  the  hatred 
n  rule,  which  has  never  quite  disappeared  from 
lopulation,  is  communicated  to  the  new  arriv- 
the  country.  The  growth  of  aocialism,  more- 
given  rise  to  incessant  ccmtticts  lietween  Polish 
len  and  Russian  police.  Since  1878,  working- 
Warsaw  have  been  arrested  so  frequently  that 
sed  to  be  the  normal  activity  of  city  life. 


The  Polish  Nationalist  movement  was  bora  in 
the.  later  eighties.  It  has  set  before  itself  a 
definite  political  programme.  A  few  years  later, 
socialism  also  adopted  definite  political  aims. 
A  nd  finally  came  the  CoDservative  Liberal 
groups,  witli  their  jirogramme  of  national  politi- 
cal activities.  In  1886,  a  secret  patriotic  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  Polish  League,  was  organ- 
ized among  Polish  emigrants  in  Switzerland. 
Its  object  was  to  unite  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  and  to  organize  and  concentrate  all  na- 
tional effort  for  the  re  establishment  of  Polish 
independence.  Its  success  was  marked.  Very 
soon  it  had  an  organ,  the  weekly,  Glos  {Voice!, 
in  "Warsaw.  This  journal,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  1886,  represented  the  reaction 
against  the  political  indifEerence  of  the  preced- 
ing generation. 

The  Nationalistic  tendencies  which  found  ut- 
terance in  the  columns  of  this  journal  called 
down  the  wrath  and  persecution  of  the  Russian 
censorship.  The  Nationalists  were  then  forced 
to  resort  to  "  subterranean  "  literature.  A  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  dealing  largely  with  Russian 
abuses  in  Poland,  appeared  in  Galicia  in  1892— 
94.  Finally,  however,  the  Gins  was  suppressed, 
numerous  arrests  were  made,  and  the  "intelli- 
gensia  "  largely  emigrated  to  Galicia.  The  Polish 
Socialist  party  was  founded  in  1S93,  and  it  repre- 
sented the  union  of  alt  the  socialistic  organiza- 
tions. It  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  work 
of  organization  and  concentration  among  the 
working  people  of  the  large  industrial  centers. 
In  1894  it  began  to  issue  its  journal,  the  Rabat- 
nik  (Workingman),  wliich  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment. Meanwhile,  the  party  of  the  National 
Democrats  was  organized.  The  former  editor 
of  the  Glos  removed  to  Galicia  and  began  the 
publication  there  of  the  Pan-PuUsk  Review. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  National 
Democracy  gradually  lost  its  revolutionary  char- 
acter and  became  a  party  of  extreme  national- 
ism. This  attitude  resulted  in  indifference,  if 
not  opposition,  to  the  aspirations  of  the  various 
peoples  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
Poles. — the  Lithuanians  and  the  White  Russians, 
including  even  the  Jews.  The  National  Democ- 
racy admits  that  it  cannot  decide  now  on  a 
definite  programme  looking  toward  the  gaining 
of  independence.  Its  immediate  aim  is  "the 
guidance  of  the  people  toward  political  activity 
under  the  governmental  conditions  of  the  three 
empires  which  divided  the  Polish  common- 
wealth." 

Having  given  up  the  thought  ot  political  Independ- 
ence in  the  immediate  future,  the  National  Democracy 
keeps  tor  its  aim  the  encouragement  of  the  many-sided 
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achievement  of  the  ianer  life  of  the  Polish  people  .  .  . 
under  the  shadow  o(  tlie  Catliolic  Clmrch. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  present  century  tho 
growth  of  tbe  Polish  Socialist  [lurty  was  shown 
to  be  remarkable,  not  only  in  the  industrial  cen- 
tt'FB,  but  also  in  the  rural  districts.  It  suun 
brought  out  an  organ  especially  for  tlie  peasants, 
entitled  the  Peu.^'uils'  (iuzftU.  Hy  means  of  its 
agitators  sent  into  the  villagt'S.  this  Socialist 
party  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  firmly. 

Ttie  Japanese  AVar  and  tbe  weakening  of  the 
bureaucratic  regime  was  highly  significant  ill 
the  growth  of  all  Polish  parties.  ]!y  tho  peace 
of  Portsmouth  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
revolutionary  movement.  The  railrnail  strikes 
throughout  the  empire,  an<l,  finally,  the  general 
tie-up  of  business,  comi>elled  the  government 
to  capitulate.  The  manifesto  of  October  3(1 
announced  the  entrance  of  Russia  to  the  fam- 
ily of  conalitutional  governments.  In  Warsaw, 
then  in  a  state  of  siege,  this  manifesto  was 
bailed  as  a  positive  assurance  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Polish  people  upon  a  new  era  of  constructive 
work  and  peaceful  development. 

All  Poland  was  seized  with  a  single  aspiration, — to 
begin  a  new  life  on  the  ruins  of  tbe  olil  r{<}ime,  to  cure 
the  terrible  wounds  receivf^i  by  the  Polish'  people  dur- 
ing a  centur;  of  sufferintj;.  At  that  ninment  no  one 
thought  of  separation.  The  watchword  of  tbe  great 
majority  was  "autouoiuy,  on  the  foundation  created  by 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Warsaw."  All  the 
parties,  including  tbe  Socialists,  and  even  the  Concilia- 
tion group,  expressed  themselve-s  in  favor  of  a  constitu- 
tional council  in  the  old  capital  of  the  coniinonwealtb. 
This  watchword  became  the  minimum  upon  which  all 
tbe  serious  factors  in  Polish  life  were  willing  to  unite. 
What  was  tbe  answer  of  St.  Petersburg*  Tbe  declara- 
tion of  a  state  of  siege  in  all  the  ten  governments  of 
Poland. 


nxiety  as  to  the  fate  oC  tiieir 
Polish  possessions  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  minds  of  Prussian  statestnun  by 
tbe  possibihty  of  autonomy  being  granted  to  Rus- 
sian Poland.  The  German  colonisation  scheme, 
d<-spite  its  unmistakable  failure  so  far,  is  being 
pushed  with  vigor.  In  a  recent  '-speech  from 
the  throne''  to  the  Prussian  Diet  the  German 
Emperor  referred  to  the  increasing  sales  of  land 
by  Germans  to  Poles.  Commenting  on  this,  he 
exhorted  tbe  German  landed  proprietors  in  the 
East  Mark  (Prussian  Poland)  to  beware  of  less- 
ening German  influence  in  this  way.  This  atti- 
tude of  a  constitutional  monarch  in  advising  one 
class  of  liis  citizens  not  to  sell  land  to  another  class 
is  not  relished  by  many  Germans.  A  Prussian 
writer,  Professor  Hans  Delbrueck  (in  an  article 
in  the  I'reussiache  Jahbucliei;  of  Hetlin),  reviews 


the  entire  history  of  Prussian  policy  toward  tli« 
Poles,. and  comes  to  some  rather  negative  con- 
clusions. Ho  refers  to  the  recent  declaration  o( 
Lieutenant-General  von  Mueller,  leader  of  die 
Ostmarkenverein  (the  society  for  colonizing  Ger- 
mans on  Polish  landa),  in  which  the  latter  said ; 

The  objects  at  this  association  are:  Tomakeererr 
school  thoroughly  German,  every  public  meeting  Ger 
man.  and  every  government  ofllcial  German ;  to  priol 
the  Gernmn  text  liefore  the  Polish  f  n  every  Polish  otvn 
paper,  and— may  God  grant  it  1— to  preach  only  l^rmin 
from  the  pulpit  some  day.  Such  Is  the  E^tMark  of  tbe 
future  a.s  I,  an  old  Prussian  soldier,  would  wish  to  nee  it 

Commenting  on  this  utterance,  Professor  Del- 
brueck observes  : 

The  daciger  is  not  in  the  fact  that  Polish  Is  spoba 
in  tbe  Kast  Mark  of  Prussia.  The  danger  is  that  filly 
10  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  of  the  Prussian  King,  who 
Hit  together  In  compact  masses  on  a  highly  dangEioiis 
frontier,  instead  of  feeling  attachment  to  Pmaw, 
thoroughly  bate  the  state. 

This  danger,  Professor  Delbrueck  declares,  i* 
due  to  the  I'lussian  policy  of  repression.  This 
policy,  be  further  declares,  has  resulted  in  u 
increase  of  Polish  influence  and  population  in 
the  disputed  territory.  In  the  year  1904,  ve 
are  told,  in  the  provinces  of  Fosen  and  VM 
Prussia,  twenty-nine  estates  were  lost  to  Ger- 
manism. During  this  period,  tbe  entire  effort* 
of  the  colonization  society  resulted  in  only 
eighteen  peasants'  Iioldings  and  one  drugstore. 
Not  only  is  this  actually  a  fact  to-day,  contmuea 
Professor  Delbrueck,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  worse 
for  Germanism  in  the  future. 

Every  German  farmer  who  intends  to  buy  land  to 
the  Kiust  Mark  niUKt  reckon  with  this  posslbtlltj,—  . 
either  he  himself  or  his  desceudautti  may  some  time  be 
forced  to  Kell,  and  this  involves  ruin.  There  are  nc 
Geriiiau  buyers,  and  tho  government  will  not  pemlt 
him  tu  Meli  to  Poles.  Is  it  right  that,  even  from  ttx 
moKt  int«nKely  national  standpoint,  such  a  sacrifice 
should  be  imposed  on  any  man?  German  buyers cu 
scarcely  be  found  for  lands  in  this  part  of  the  empln, 
but  Poles  are  ever  ready  to  buy,  even  at  the  Wgt 
est  price.  Tbe  large  supply  of  gold  which  tbe  colo- 
nization commission  lias  brought  Into  tbe  East  Mark 
has  raised  tbe  price  of  land  and  increased  the  creditot 
the  Poles.  The  value  of  their  estates  to-day  is  non 
than  twice  us  greiit  aa  that  twenty  years  ago.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  tbe  Poles  have  now  an  abundant 
business  capital  and  are  iacreasiogly  proaperous  eco- 
nomically. Therefore,  they  will  pay  auy  price  to  ret^D 
or  acquire  Polisli  land.  The  Pole,  indeed,  moat  bny 
land,  since  he  is  debarred  from  holding  government 
office  and  has  no  other  means  of  making  »  living  fat 
himself. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  declares  Professor  Del- 
brueck, in  conclusion,  "  that  it  is  high  time  ior 
our  statesmen  to  enter  on  a  new  and  thorongfa 
examination  of  the  value  and  sacceaB  ot  tb^ 
colonization  policy." 
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SHOULD  FRANCE  LEND  RUSSIA  ANY  MORE  MONEY? 

tUT  ft  yeax  ago,  Ln  Revue  published  an 
kTticle  (which  was  qaoted  in  these  p&ges 
ume)  on  the  FraDco-Russian  alliance  from 
uicial  point  of  yiew.  In  a  second  article 
I  sabject,  contributed  to  La  Revue,  the  . 
Friend  of  the  Alliance  "  now  expresses  liis 
;tion  that  his  arguments  were  instrumental 
renting  the  authorization  of  the  loan  last 
hough  in  principle  the  loan  was  already 
1  on.  His  contention  was  that  it  was 
i'b  positive  duty  not  to  give  Russia  any 
aoney  till  peace  had  been  concloded  and 
laaian  constitution  had  been  really  estab- 

firat  condition  having  been  won,  thewrit- 
le  present  article  considers  the  question 
with  reference  to  Russian  reforms.  He 
IB  his  remarks  by  the  observation  that  a 
r  can  hardly  help  meddling  in  some  meas- 
the  private  afiairs  of  a  debtor,  adding 
le  inconveniences  of  this  disagreeable 
re  much  more  aggravated  when  creditor 
btor  are  states. 

ce  belDg  the  creditor  of  Russia  t«  the  extent  of 
ihoDBand  million  francs,  not  aaressonably  cod- 
lat  she  has  the  right  to  Investigate  the  manner 
1  her  ally  will  safeguard  S'rench  interests  and 
Lme  time  preserve  ber  own  prosperity  and  good 
knd  the  right  to  question  the  solvency  of  Ros- 
Mded  a  year  ago,  is  infinitely  more  emphasized 
i-ben  the  conditions  of  publicand  economic  life,— 
to  say,  the  Russian  governmental  institutions 
lich  Fiance  has  entered  Into  engagements,— are 
•credited  and  enfeebled. 

France,  the  writer  asks,  take  measures 
shall  be  serviceable  to  both  contracting 
without  getting  mixed  up  in  Russia's  inter- 
igg'o  ?  From  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
n  answers  itself  :  France  ought  not  to 
re  in  t^e  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  On 
er  hand,  it  is,  morally,  equally  impossible 
ance  to  furnish  any  more  funds  to  any 
1  organization  until  the  revolution  has 
t  about  decisive  results. 

HOBAL  ASSETS. 

A  reigns  in  Russian  finance  is  rather  good- 
»n  scrupulous  honesty.  According  to  the 
.,  the  sutna  which  France  baa  lent  to  Rus- 
uld  have  been  utilized  to  develop  the  eco- 
condition  of  the  country  and  to  consoli- 
e  financial  condition  of  the  state,  and  so 
ranee  a  powerful  and  rich  ally,  instead  of 
,heyhave  been  applied  to  the  construction 
ely  strategical  railways  and  other  un- 
tive  schemes.     Another  thing  is  certain. 


M.  PCtfNCABat,  THB  HKW  nx 

(Who  has  advised  csotion  Id  advanclns  more  loans  to 

Boa^  at  the  preaent  ]iiDCtm«.) 

Since  Russia  took  to  borrowing  from  France,  a 
sum  of  at  least  four  thousand  million  francs  has 
been  spent  simply  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
Russian  debt,  in  fact,  is  only  guaranteed  by 
moral  assets,  and  all  the  money  which  France 
has  so  eagerly  furnished  to  procure  a  strong  all; 
to  counterbalance  Germany's  designs  for  Euro- 
pean leadership  has  entirely  missed  its  aim. 

All  that  remains  to  France  is  the  interest  on 
the  debt  payable  in  gold.  But  it  is  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard  and  the  value  of 
the  ruble  that  we  touch  the  most  vnlnerable 
point  of  Russian  finance,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  gold  reserve  has  no  stability.  For  all 
that  Russia  buys  from  other  conntries  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  as  all  that  she  sends  abroad  is  paid 
for  in  gold,  with  the  result  that  daring  the  last 
ten  years  she  has  received  four  hnndred  and 
seventy-three  millions  of  francs  in  gold  annually 
with  which  to  pay  for  her  imports,  the  interest 
on  the  state  debts  and  foreign  capital,  diplomatic 
and  other  expenditure  abroad,  etc.,  amounting 
in  all  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions 
of  francs.  To  meet  her  expenditure  Rnseia 
ought,  therefore,  to  borrow  no  less  a  sum  than 
five  hundred  and  twelve  miUions  of  francs  an- 
nually. 
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WHY   FRANCE    MUST   STOP. 

France,  coiiclmles  tlie  writer,  ought  not  to  give 
Russia  aiiotlier  centime,  auil  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

Each  new  loan  would  basMn  the  bankruptcy  of  Rus- 
sia, and  France  would  lose  both  her  mouef  and  her  iu- 
terest  \  it  would  be  uned  in  expemlitlire  necessarily  un- 
productive ;  it  would  injure  the  intereBtauC  humanity 


in  general  by  maintaining  the  present  yoke  of  opprei- 
sion  ;  it  would  be  treachery  M  France :  and  tt  would  be 
a  pure  game  of  chance.  A  free  democratic  Russia  Tonld 
be  essentially  Francophil,  for  France  hates  the  teai- 
autocracy  ot  Germany.  To  accomplish  her  two  gml 
reforms  of  agrarian  reorganization  and  unirersal  edu- 
cation Russia  will  have  need  of  gigautic  loans,  sod 
with  a  federal  government  which  will  makeheroneof 
the  wealthiest  of  states  France  will  deem  it  a  gitit 
honor  to  preside  over  this  development. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DEADLOCK  AT  BUDAPEST. 


THE  position  of  the  imperial  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment witli  regard  to  the  disputed  ques- 
tions with  Hungary  is  well  known,  having  been 
the  subject  of  newspaper  dispatches  for  some 
months.  Hungarian  opinion,  however,  particu- 
larly upon  the  recent  forced  dissolution  of  the 
Hungarian  Chamber  at  Budapest,  is  not  so  well 
known,  and  the  following  brief  extracts  from 
representative  Magyar  journals  are  interesting 
■  and  significant.  The  rescript  signed  by  the  Em- 
peror-King and  countersigned  by  Uaron  Fejer- 
vary,  the  Hungarian  premier,  by  which  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved,  and  which  was  read 
from  the  tribune  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment 
Sent  to  clear  the  house,  was  as  follows  : 


'Whereas  the  majority  constituted  by  the  allied  pu- 
ties  of  the  Chamber  have,  in  spite  of  our  repeated  »imi- 
inona,  refused  persistently  to  take  over  the  goveniiiKut 
on  an  acceptable  basis  without  violating  onr  royal 
rights  as  by  law  guaranteed,  we,  to  the  sorrow  oF  anr 
heart,  are  not  able  to  expect  from  this  Parliament  an 
activity  conducive  to  the  Interests  of  the  country,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  proposal  ot  our  Huugariaa  Ministry, 
declare  the  Parliament  convoked  on  February  IG,  Wt, 
to  be  dissolved,  and  reserve  to  ourself  the  conTOcatloB 
of  a  new  Parliament  as  soop  as  may  be. 

There  was  no  violence,  since  the  coalitioii 
Deputies  submitted  under  merely  verbal  protest 
The  I\sler  Lloyd,  the  journal  published  in  Ger- 
man at  the  Hungarian  capital,  notes  the  surpiiBe 
throughout  Austria  that  the  dissolution  was  not 
marked  by  scenes  of  violence.  The  Vienneae 
journals,  it  declares,  were  prepared  for  the  most 
disorderly  scones  at  Budapest.  The  Pe»Ur  Lloji 
believes  that  the  orderly  dissolution  augnrsvell 
for  the  final  settlement  of  all  difBculties  betveen 
the  crown  and  the  nation.  The  only  people  wbo 
are  disappointed  with  the  outcome,  says  thiB 
journal,  are  the  radical  Boliemians,  who  ex- 
pected a  revolution  in  Hungary  and  wanted  to 
use  this  occasion  for  "  fishing  in  troubled  wateis." 
The  Krpsuwii  (Voice  of  the  People)  declares  tbit 
tlie  Hungarian  people  must  unite  to  defeat  ab- 
solutism at  Budapest  as  well  as  at  Vienna.  "In 
addition  to  the  annihilation  of  the  parliament  of 
classes,  there  must  be  established  the  parliament 
of  the  people."  The  HuiUiiKsti  HMap  (Budapest 
News)  calls  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet  a  poM- 
tively  unjustifiable  act  of  despotism.  The  Mag- 
yarurszdg  (Iluugai'y)  VHdieves  tliat  the  very 
calmness  of  the  people  under  such  terrible  proY- 
ocation  will  finally  result  in  the  abolition  oC 
military  rule.  The  Pfsii  lUrlap  (Pest  News) 
declares:  "To-day  there  is  not  force  enough  in 
the  entire  world  to  subjugate  a  free  people. 
There  may  be  one  party  which  wishes  to  rule, 
but  tliere  must  be  also  one  which  is  willing  to 
be  governed  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  govem- 
ment."  The  Alkotmany  (Constitution)  nuintuns 
that  if  civil  warresult  it  will  be  the  foaltof  VieiiM. 
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The  German  Kaiser's  Interest  In  the  Deadlock. 

Bismarck 'a  contemptuous  Btatement,  that  he 
would  not  offer  the  finger  of  a  single  Pomeranian 
grenadier  for  all  the  Balkans,  no  longer  holds 
good  of  German  policy  in  the  Near  East.     Bis- 
marck, however,  was  in  earnest,  and  he  proved 
his  indifference  to  the  Balkans  by  making  a  secret 
agreement  with  Russia  practically  agreeing  to 
keep  out  of  the  Balkans  and  to  restrict  Ger- 
many's attitude  in  the  triple  alliance  to  a  merely 
aoti-French  one.     The  present  German  Emperor, 
however,  has  changed  this  policy  toward  eastern 
Europe.     He  has  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
liie  Turkish' Sultan,  and  has  reaped  large  com- 
mercial benefit  therefrom.     Indeed,  there  is  ev- 
ident very  strong  German  influence  throughout 
the  Balkan  regions.     Within  very  few  months  a 
GrBBCO-German  bank  at  Athens  has  been  estab- 
lished.     In  short,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
entire   Balkans  are  within  the  German  "sphere 
of   influence." 

The  sole  power  capable  of  counterbalancing 
German  influence  in  this  region  is  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Owing,  however,  to  internal  troubles,  the 
dual  naonarchy  is  not  able  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence. It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  German  preponderance  see  ma  as- 
sured. It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that  Hun- 
gary's disagreement  with  Austria  must  be  taken 
into  account.  When^the  new  Hungarian  major- 
ity succeeds  in  breaking  the  deadlock  and  get- 
ting this  programme  worked  out  in  practice, 
the  present  A  ustro- Hungarian  foreign  niinister, 
Count  Goluchowski,  will  probably  be  forced  to 
resign,  since  Hungary's  influence  will  be  strictly 
directed  toward  a  readjustment  of  the  triple  al- 
liance. Italy  may  join  Hungary  in  opposing 
any  further  extension  of  Germany's  interna- 
tional influence,  Russia,  of  course,  is  tempo- 
rarily out  of  the  reckoning. 

Tlie  foregoing  is  the  substance  of  the  editorial 
comments  in  a  number  of  Hungarian  papers  re- 
garding a  tendency  which  some  journalists  now 


detect  on  the  part  of  the  German  Eaiser  to  op- 
pose Hungarian  aims  and  ambitions.  A  German 
newspaper  correspondent  recently  interviewed 
Count  Andr^ssy,  the  Hungarian  leader,  whose 
utterances  were  afterward  reproduced  in  the 
Budapesii  Hirlap.     In  substance,  they  are  : 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Hungary  that  the  Qer- 
man  Kaiser  baa  been  iaflueadiig  our  Emperor- King, 
Francis  Jo^ph,  ia  his  refusal  to  accede  Xo  the  militarjr 
clfttnis  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Kaiser's  position  was 
based  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  what  the  Han- 
garians  claim  would  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  military  po'wer.  Anti-GermaD  feeling  in 
Hungary  has  been  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  Boi^ 
liu.  In  the  matter  of  ratifying  the  commercial  treaty 
laetweea  the  two  empires. 

The  organ  of  the  Hungarian  Independent 
party,  the  Kgj/etertes  (Concord),  hints  at  another 
motive  which  may  be  behind  the  Kaiser's  anti- 
Hungarian  attitude. 

The  Austrian  Germans  have  a  fondness  for  the  Ger- 

mnn  Empire,  and  would  be  quite  willing  to  Join  their 
influence  with  their  brethren  under  the  HoheuBoIlem 
dynasty.  The  Austriaa  Italians  look  to  Italy,  and  the 
AustriBD  Slavs  t«an  independent  Slavish  empire.  Hun- 
gary is  the  only  strong  sec.tloa  of  the  Hapsburg  mou' 
urchy  that  Is  not  willing  to  join  the  Gennaa  Empire^ 
and  that  tries  to  maintain  the  national  iudiTiduality 
of  the  present  dual  monarchy.  Hungary  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Hap.sbtirg  empire  that  could  never  be  an- 
nexed t<i  Germany  when  the  break-up  comes  at  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  old  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph.  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  the  Kaiser's  militaristic  aims.  Hun- 
gary must  be  oppressed  politically  and  weakened  eco- 
nomically, so  as  to  be  unable  to  check  the  German  con- 

From  these  journalistic  opinions  it  is  possible 
to  catch  the  drift  of  the  Hungarian  popular  atti- 
tude toward  Germany  and  to  understand  why 
the  Hungarian  people  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  of  the  Anglo-French  understanding. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  check  to  German  ambi- 
tions,'and  already  Hungarians  look  to  Berlin  as 
tlieir  eventual  enemy,  rather  than  to  Vienna. 


BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER'S  SUGGESTION  OF  A  "PEACE  ARMY." 


NOW  that  that  devoted  Austrian  lady  of  title, 
the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  has  re- 
ceived the  Nobel  prize  ,for  peace  and  her  famous 
novel,  "  Ground  Arms,"  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  English,  it  will  be  interesting  to  read 
her  spirited  appeal  for  uniffsraftlpeace  which 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  TTeWw/ie  Revue. 
This  appeal  was  inspired  by  the  persistent  talk 
during  the  past  few  years  of  an  impending  con- 
flict   between    England  and   Germany.     Why 


should   we   "mobilize,"   asks  the  writer;  why 
should  two  nations  go  to  war  ? 

There  are  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  few  thousand, 
people  In  every  country  who  are  interested,— materially, 
or,  perhaps,  according  to  their  disposition,  morally, — 
In  bringing  about  a  war,  or  at  least  in  having  It  talked 
about.  There  are  millions,  however,  millions  npon  mil- 
lions, in  the  same  countries  to  whom  a  war  must  needs 
mean  nntold  misery,  whose  material  and  moral  welfare 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  peaqe,  who  harboT 
no  Bsmblance  of  hatred  sgalniit  their  neighbors,  who,  if 
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questioned  as  to  whether  there  should  be  war,  would 
uu hesitatingly  answer  with  a  decided  "No."  But,  un- 
fortunately, It  U  tlie  case  that  those  few  hundred))  talk, 
write,  agitata,  while  the  millions  who  are  difTerently 
iDctined  are  eilent.  It  is  those  that  desire  a  thing  who 
display  energy,  — the  masues  iu  upposition  remain  in- 
active, resigned.  They  are  so  deafened  by  the  clamor 
made  by  the  former  that  they  believe  It  is  there  that 
the  millions  must  be,  and  tliat  they  themselves  are  tlie 
isolated  few,  who^e  protest  would  die  away  unheard. 

Kor  several  years,  continues  liai-oni'sa  von 
Suttnur,  particularly  during  tlii;  twelvcniontli 
just  passed,  Geiiuanand  J-higlish  journals  have 
carried  on  a  systematic  campaign  of  war  agita- 
tion, ■'This  agitation,  unless  it  be  nullified  by 
an  equally  strong  counter-agitation,  must  inevi- 
tably result  in  an  explosion  of  hatred."  This 
writer,  referring:  to  the  sentence  so  often  uttered, 
"A  war  between  (.iiTmany  and  England  is  in- 
evitable." says  :  ■■This  is  a  criminal  saying  by 
those  wlio  <Hsseminat<!  it  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Repeated  by  the  thoughtless  masses,  it  becomes 
a  watchword." 

A  war  between  Germany  and  England  must 
not,  shall  not,  take  place,  continues  Baroness 
von  Suttner.  ■'  Such  an  insane,  double  suicide 
of  two  highly  developed  nations,  kindred  by 
blood  and  civilization,  must  be  averted."  A 
campaign  must  be  organized  against  those  in 
both  countries  who  are  keeping  up  this  agita- 
tion "Just  as  one  would  wreat  the  stiletto 
from  a  bravo,  just  so  should  we  snatch  away  the 
poniard  of  the  yellow  journal." 

Id  vain  do  the  two  govemmeots  protect  that  they 
have  not  the  slightest  iuUntion  of  going  to  war;  in 
vain  does  tlie  ratioual  part  of  the  population  of  both 
countries  strutfgle  against  the  mere  assumption  of  the 
possibility  of  a  resort  to  arms  between  the  land  uf 
Shakespeare  and  tlie  land  of  Groethe,— the  Inciters  U[i- 
dauntedly  continue  their  mulicious  work.  That  the 
press  possesses  the  power, — at  least  up  to  the  present 
day,— of  actually  bringing  to  pass  what  it  systematic- 
ally prophesies  is  probably  baseil  upou  a  dynamic  law, 
and  this  effect  can  be  prevented  only  by  etiually  pei^ 
sist«ut  aud  equally  systematic  counter-activity. 

How  shall  this  campaign  of  correction  be  be- 
gun ?  Denials  and  corrections  in  journals  will 
not  do.  A  lie,  says  a  Chinese  proverb,  encircles 
the  earth  while  the  troth  is  still  buckling  her 
shoe.  Wouhi  it  bo  advisable  to  form  pro-Eng- 
lish societies  in  Germany  and  pro-German  socie- 
ties in  England,  or  Anglo-Geniian  ones  in  both 
countries  ?  Xo  ;  '■  such  societies  are  generally 
poor  in  membership  and  have  no  outside  in- 
fluence." Besides,  the  idea  would  liave  to  spread 
"untramnieled  by  formalities  and  completely  in- 
dependent of  appointed  functionaries."  And 
here  wo  come  to  Daroness  von  truttner's  own 
suggi'stion,  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
pai-agraph  : 


A  voluntary,  unorganized  army  whoaa  sola  duty 
would  coijsist  in  at  ouce  raising  a  protest  nponemy 
occasion  against  every  printed  and  spoken  word  of  mu- 
baitiug.  The  suntmonliig  of  such  an  army  would  h»n 
the  advantage  that  the  number  of  people  of  the  Mm 
mind  could  be  estimated,  that  each  one  would  tliu 
confidently  raise  his  voice,  knowing  that  there  w*>* 
mighty  chorus  back  of  him.  A  badge  o(  recognltton 
might  lie  worn  by  the  soldient  of  this  new  Bpcdcsol 
Salvation  Army,  a  bailge  which  would  make  them  tf/A 
that  they  were  eiirolled  in  the  hosts  of  fellow-ooni- 
bataiits  who  are  inspired  by  theelevatiug  aud  ccmaoUnS 
that  they— by  their  number  and  by  t)i^ 


e  participants  in  warding  off  dangB. 


Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  the  English  "pacifiBt," 
who  has  traveled  a  good  deal  in  Germany,  hl» 
recently  designed  and  introduced  a  badge  of 
recognition  for  those  who  believe  in  the  brothe> 
hood  of  uatii>ns.  The  badge  consists  of  \  bins 
field  upon  which  are  three  letters  in  gold ; 
•'  F.  I.  G.  ( Fratcrnitaa  Inter  Gentes).  Since  the 
1st  of  last  May.  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
of  these  have  been  disposed  of  in  England,  and 
more  than  ninety  thousand  m  France.  Whether 
the  army  of  which  the  Austrian  peace  advocate 
speaks  should  wear  this  badge  or  should  choote 
another,  she  continues,  is  immaterial. 

The  chief  consideration  fa  tbat  all  thooe  who  am  d6- 
slrouR  of  averting  an  Anglo-Oerman  war  (whicih  would 
necessarily  drag  other  European  countries  Into  tbe  con- 
flict, and  might,  besides,  bring  revolution  and  gonraml. 
anarchy  in  its  train)  should  convert  thh  d««ire  lata  lo- 
tion,-action  as  Btrui^  aud  as  fai^reaching  w  Iba  with 
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lad  Bomewtaat  cbanged,— viz.,  the  entire  namber 
IB  1*1—93  men,  in  women,  4  boys,  and  3  girls.  Ot 
were  Dutch,  08  natives,  37  from  British  Indlft, 
se,  1  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  3  from  Barbados,  1 
emerarH,  and  1  Caj-ennese. 

Hirechfeld's  observations  as  to  the  causeB, 
,  &D<)  treatment  of  the  disease  are  particu- 
'ortliy  of  Dote.     He  Bays  : 

not  believe  that  leprosy  is  hereditary,  and  it  has, 
>ptDion,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  syphilis. 
ich  rnther  a  contagious  illsease,  being  transmit- 
direct  contact.  I  recognize,  of  course,  a  certain 
^sition,  wliich  may  afford  a  special  basis  for  the 
n,  as  is  the  case  also  witli  tuterculosiH.  The 
Is  found  mostly  among  the  poor,  although  it 
ack  the  rich  as  well,  but  with  them  they  are 
cases  of  infection,  the  disease  having  l>een 
itted  by  servants  or  in  some  similar  way.  Its 
.vorable  soil  is  found,  however,  in  tiie  poorer 
mostly  from  lack  ot  cleanliness.  In  niy  opinion, 
is,  therefore,  closely  connected  with  pauperism. 

9  effects,  much  may  be  done  by  cleanliness.  I 
lown  lepers  to  reach  the  age  of  ninety  who  had 
disease  from  childhood.  The  theory  of  heredity 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  children  cannot 
a  from  their  parents  till  they  are  twn  years  old. 
I  years,  therefore,  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
arous  parents.  And  who  shall  determine  with 
y  whether  in  those  two  years  they  have  not 
i  the  disease  by  infection,  as  would  any  one  else 
mid  come  into  such  close  contact  with  lepers  as 
I  do  with  their  parents*  ...  I  have  known  no 
I  who  showed  signs  of  leprosy  below  the  age  of 
irs.  I  do  not  place  the  incubation  period,  there- 
low  that  length  of  time.  And  the  longer  that 
asts  the  moredifBcultitbecomestotrace  its  true 
'or  in  that  time  many  other  causes  may  have 
I  to  produce  the  disease,  wlien  the  case  might 
le  of  contagion  and  not  ot  heredity. 

10  the  probability  of  finding  a  cure  for 
rrible  malady.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  does  not 
t  all  sanguine.     In  the  Colonial  Report  for 

was  stated    that  three  patients  had  been 

with    the  remedy  found  in    the  South 

;an  tua-tua  shrub,  the  success  of  which 


was  at  the  time  still  in  doubt.  This  tua-tua 
remedy  aa  prepared  in  South  America  contains, 
however,  other  ingredients  which  were  not  used 
at  the  Grand  Chatillon,  so  that  the  doctor  does 
not  regard  bis  experiments  as  wholly  decisive. 
He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  seen  not  a  single  case  of  the 
cure  of  leprosy.  Along  the  path  ot  serum-therapy,  how- 
ever, I  look  for  better  results.  The  lepra- bacillus  will 
surely  be  found.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Rost,  of  Brit- 
ish  India,  lias  succeeded  in  the  composition  of  leproline, 
and  that  he  has  performed  complete  cUT«s  by  its  means. 
This  we  shall  keep  our  eye  upon  at  the  Grand  Chatillon, 
for  we  shall  leave  nothing  untried  to  combat  the  terri- 
ble enemy  with  better  success  than  has  hitherto  been. 


UNDERFED  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 


H  books  as  Robert  Hunter's  "  Poverty " 
id  John  Spargo'a  ■■  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
ire  beginning  to  familiarize  the  American 
with  the  problems  arising  from  the  pres- 
great  numbers  of  ill-nourished  children 
schools  and  on  our  streets,  England,  it 
is  alive  to  similar  conditions  in  her  metrop- 
'riting  in  the  F- ■rh,;,,!, I hj Review  for  March, 
iDtess  of  Warwick  cites  from  the  recent 
of  tbe  Committie  of  Inquiry  certain  ugly 


Dr.  Eichholz,  inspector  of  schools,  found  that  In  one 
school  in  a  very  bad  district  "90  per  cent.  o(  the  chil- 
dren are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical  condition, 
to  attend  to  their  work  in  a  proper  way,  while  88  per 
cent.,  during  six  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to 
March,  require  feeding."  He  estimated  the  number  of 
actually  underfed  children  in  t^ondon  achoola  as  ap- 
proiimately  122,000,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  elementary 
school  population.  Thisdoes.not  cover  the  number  of 
children  Improperly  fed. 

She  quotes  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the 
committee : 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REyiEW  OF  REyfEWS. 


flatly  the  popular  theory  that  il  is  caused  by 
poverty  or  poor  economic  conditions  in  Italy. 
Statistics  show — he  points  out— that  these  con- 
ditions have  been  greatly  ameliorated  during 
exactly  the  years  which  show  the  greatest'  in- 
crease of  emigration.  Emifrrants  already  estab- 
lished in  America,  he  says,  are  tlie  great  cause 
of  increased  emigration.  More  than  a  quarter 
ot  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  Italy  during 
the  twentieth  century  thus  far  have  been  Uirectly 
provided  with  tickets  and  money  by  friends  or 
relatives  in  America,  and  the  iudirect  influence 
of  their  example  and  persuasion  is  incalculable. 
After  giving  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenes 
at  one  of  the  great  pons.  Xaples  or  Genoa, 
where  thousands  of  emigrants  embark  for  the 
United  States,  the  autlior  points  out  that  there 
is  always  a  certain  number  excluded,  and  that 
these  are  the  oh),  the  sick,  and  the  feeble.  In 
the  face  of  the  obvious  inference  that  the  best 
and  strongest  are  the  ones  who  leave  Italy,  the 


article  preserves  a  most  optimistic  view  of  the  sit- 
uation and  seems  to  see  in  it  only  good  for  It&lf. 
The  conclusion  of  the  article  contains  a  snr- 
prising  prediction  that  this  outgoing  fiood  ol 
Italians  is  not  destined  to  cease,  or  even  to  di- 
minish, for  many  years  to  come.  In  America  W( 
have  more  or  less  consciously  the  feeling  tli»t 
this  enormous  number  of  new  citizens  landed  an- 
nually on  our  shores  must  diminish  shortly,— 
that  we  are,  in  a  way.  passing  through  a  sort  of 
temporary  acute  crisis  of  immigration;  bat 
Signor  Carafa,  apparently,  looks  for  an  indefiDite 
continuance  of  these  conditions.  As  the  proM«in 
of  overcrowded  population  is  solved  by  emigr*- 
tion  and  economic  conditions  are  better,  tlie 
already  large  birth  rate  will  rise  and  furnish  a 
surplus  population  which  will  steadily  overflojt 
to  America.  This  supply  will  be  of  a  higher 
grade  than  that  of  the  present  day,  and  will  bring 
into  American  life  other  elements  than  mere 
muscular  strength. 


HOW  HOLLAND  CARES  FOR  THE  LEPERS  IN   HER   COLONIES. 

DUTCH  GUIANA  has  three  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  lepers,  two  of  these  being 
private  and  the  third  under  governmental  man- 
agement. The  former  are  under  supervision, 
respectively,  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Protes- 
tant institution,  appropriately  called  "Bethesda," 
was  founded  by  the  Protestant  Union  for  the 
Care  of  Lepers  in  Surinam,  and  is  located  close 
to  that  established  by  the  government, — just  out- 
side of  the  latter's  grounds,  indeed.  That  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  situated 
several  miles  from  tliese,  outside  of  the  city  of 
Paramaribo,  and  m^ar  the  Military  Hospital. 

The  government's  leper  hospital,  after  several 
changes  ol  situation,  has  finally  been  located  on 
the  upper  Surinam  River,  about  three  hours' 
journey  by  steamboat  from  Paramaribo.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Grand  Chatillon."  In  the  Ho}- 
lanilsche  Revue  (Haarlem)  there  is  an  editorial 
description  of  the  work  of  this  hospital,  which 
we  condense.  After  speaking  of  the  character 
and  fitness  of  the  resident  superintendent  and 
physician  in  charge.  Dr.  H.  G,  Ilirschfehl,  Iiim- 
self  a  native  of  IJutch  Guiana,  the  article  con- 
tinues : 


The  wide  experience  and  wise  nianaKemeiit  of  Dr. 
Hirschfeld  bave  made  lijiu  one  of  the  most  suucessful 
practitioner  in  hix  npecial  fietd.  The  perNOtinel  under 
his  direction  consists  ot  an  luwistniit  superintendent, 
several  phyHieiaiis,  ind  a  ntinil)er  of  male  and  female 
nurses,  the  latter  oi  whom  xerve  without  pay  and  are 
selected  by  the  dontor  himself  from  among  the  women 


patients  who  are  still  able  to  work.  The  patlentc  *n 
taken  into  this  hospital  according  to  a  law  dating  from 
1t$36.  This  ordains  that  no  leper  shall  be  allowed  to  ap- 
pear on  any  public  highway  or  street.  When  louiid 
tliere  by  the  police,  he  or  she  Is  at  once  arrested,  loi 
wliich  the  policeman  making  the  arrest  la  paid  twcntr- 
Ave  AortnH  per  head.  The  person  arrested  la  btoi#t 
before  tlie  leper  conimission,  a  body  compoied  of  the 
medical  inst>ectar  and  a  number  of  physicians,  and  If 
found  to  be  leprous  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Gni>d 
Cliatillon.  Sufferers  from  this  disease  are  also  BdmitHii 
on  their  personal  application.  But,  when  once  tbcit, 
neither  class  is  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  withoat 
special  permission. 

A  description  of  the  different  forms  of  lepiMy 
found  in  this  hospital  follows, — a  mostgrewBOme 
recital.     The  article  then  proceeds  : 

Tlie  sexes  are  kept  separate  in  difFerent  wudi,  be- 
HideH  wlilch  there  is  a  xpecial  ward  for  married  pt- 
tienta,— fur  the  inmates  of  the  Grand  Chatillon  arepu^ 
mitted  to  marry.  Children  bom  in  the  hospital  maj, 
when  necessary,  lie  sent  out  and  maintained  elsewlien- 
Patients  are  admitted  of  all  creeds  and  races,  all  being 
received  and  treated  alike.  The  Colonial  Report  for 
lU&l  furciishes  the  following  statistics  as  to  the  numliet 
admitted  to  and  treated  at  the  Grand  Chatillon:  On 
J»nuarj-  1,  1903,  there  were  149  under  treatment— US 
men,  39  women,  i  boys,  and  1  girl.  During  tliAt  year,  W 
men  and  3  women  were  received,  8  children  were  hoin-' 
1  male  and  3  females— S3  men  and  3  boys  died,  while  1 
man  escaped.  On  December  SI,  190S,  then  wen  thii» 
under  treatment  at  this  hospital  M  men,  4S  women,  S 
boys,  and  3  girls.  01  these  146  patlenta,  M  wraa  from 
the  British  colonies,  6  were  Chinese,  9  (rotn  I 
1  from  Euroiie,  1  from  Java,  and  9  bom  C 
January  1,  luoi,  both  the  number  and  oilglB  of  tfaa  pa- 
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id  somewhat  changed,— viz.,  the  entire  number 
il41— 93meD,  4awomen,4bofs,aDd2KirtB.  Of 
nere  Dutch,  69  natives,  ST  from  British  India, 
e.  1  from  the  Dutch  Indies,  a  tram  Barljadoa,  1 
meram,  and  1  Cayeunese. 

lirsctifeld's  observations  as  to  the  causes, 
anil  treatment  of  the  disease  are  particu- 
ortliy  of  note.     He  says  : 

lot  believe  that  leprony  is  hereditary,  and  it  has, 
pinion,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  syphilis, 
ch  rather  a  contagious  disease,  being  transmit- 
lirect  contact.  I  recognize,  ot  course,  a  certain 
sitton,  which  may  afford  a  special  b^js  for  the 
1,  as  is  the  case  also  with  tulierculosis.  The 
.a  found  mostly  among  the  poor,  although  it 
vck.  the  rich  as  well,  but  with  them  they  are 

cases  of  iurection,  the  disease  having  been 
tted  by  servants  or  in  some  similar  way.  It3 
vorable  soil  is  found,  however,  in  the  poorer 
nostly  from  lock  ot  cleanliness.  In  my  opinion, 
.s,  therefore,  closely  connected  with  pauperism, 
\  effects,  much  may  be  done  by  cleauliiiess.  I 
own  lepers  to  reach  the  age  ot  ninety  who  had 
disease  from  childhood.  The  tlieory  of  heredity 
difficult  to  demonstrate.  The  children  cannot 
I  from  their  parents  till  they  are  two  years  old. 

years,  therefore,  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
>rous  parents.  And  who  shall  determine  with 
y  whether  in  those  two  years  they  have  not 
1  the  disease  by  infection,  as  would  any  one  else 
uld  come  into  such  close  contact  with  lepers  as 
.  do  with  their  parenti?  ...  I  have  known  no 
.  who  showed  signs  of  leprosy  below  the  age  of 
,rs.  I  do  not  place  the  incubation  period,  there- 
ow  that  length  ot  time.  And  the  longer  that 
ists  the  moredifDcult  it  becomes  totrace  its  true 
or  in  that  time  many  other  causes  may  have 
1  to  produce  the  disease,  wtien  the  case  might 
le  of  contagion  and  not  of  heredity. 

\o  the  probability  of  finding  a  cure  for 
rrible  malady.  Dr.  Hirschfeld  does  not 
t  all  sanguine.  In  the  Colonial  Report  for 
.  was  stated  that  three  patients  had  been 
with  the  remedy  found  in  the  South 
;»n  tua-tua  shrub,  the  success  of  which 


was  at  the  time  still  in  doubt.  This  tua-tua 
remedy  as  prepared  in  South  America  contains, 
however,  other  ingredients  which  were  not  used 
at  the  Grand  Chatillon,  so  that  the  doctor  doea 
not  regard  his  experiments  as  wholly  decisive. 
He  says,  in  conclusion  : 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  seen  not  a  single  case  of  the 
cure  of  leprosy.  Along  the  path  of  serum-therapy,  how- 
ever, I  look  for  better  results.  The  iepra-bacillus  will 
surely  be  fonnd.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Rost,  of  Brit- 
ish India,  has  succeeded  in  the  composition  ot  leprollne, 
and  that  he  has  performed  complete  cures  by  its  meaiifi, 
Tbis  we  shall  keep  our  eye  upon  at  the  Grand  Chatillon, 
for  we  -shall  leave  nothing  untried  to  combat  the  terri- 
ble enemy  with  better  success  than  has  hitherto  been 
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H  books  as  Robert  Hunter's  "Poverty" 
nd  John  Spargo's  "  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Chil- 
are  beginning  to  familiarize  the  American 
with  the  problems  arising  fiom  the  pres- 
:  great  numbers  of  ill-nourished  children 

schools  and  on  our  streets.  England,  it 
is  alive  to  similar  conditions  in  her  metro p- 
Vriting  in  the  Forfnifjhthj Revuv>  for  March, 
untesB  of  Warwick  cites  from  the  recent 

of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  certain  ugly 


Dr.  Eichholz,  inspector  of  schools,  found  that  In  one 
school  in  a  very  bad  district  "BO  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  unable,  by  reason  of  their  physical  condition, 
to  attend  to  their  work  in  a  proper  way,  while  33  per 
cent.,  during  nix  months  of  the  year,  from  October  to 
March,  require  feeding."  He  estimated  the  number  of 
actually  underfed  children  in  Loudon  schools  as  ap- 
proximately 123,000,  or  16  per  cent,  ot  the  elementary 
school  population.  This  does.not  cover  the  number  of 
children  Improperly  fed. 

She  quotes  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the 
committee  : 
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"  With  scarcely  an  exception,  there  was  a  general  con- 
nensos  or  opinion  that  the  time  hen  come  when  the 
state  should  realize  the  necessity  of  insuring  mlcquftte 
nourishment  to  chtliireii  iu  attendance  at  school ;  it 
was  said  to  be  the  height  or  cruelty  to  subject  half- 
starved  children  to  the  processes  of  education,  befides 
being  a  shortsighted  policy,  in  that  the  progress  of  sui-h 
children  1»  inadequate  aud  disappointing;  and  itti-as 
further  the  subject  of  general  u);reement  that,  ax  a  rule, 
no  purely  voluntary  association  could  successfully  cope 
with  the  full  extent  of  the  evil." 

THE    MIPDAY    MEAL. 

She  shows  tlie  ahsurdity  of  urging  that  par- 
ents should  stint  thi^insolves  of  necessary  food 
in  order  to  feci)  their  chihlren,  or  of  imagining 
that  there  is  danger  of  pauiwrizing  while  '■  well- 
todo  peofile's  cliildren  are  fed  and  clothed  at 
Christ's  Hospital  School  out  of  endowments 
stolen  from  tlio  poor,"  Xo  one  thinks  that 
parents  are  paiiporizeii  by  tlioir  children  re- 
ceiving niainteniince  scholarships.  ITie  countess 
herself  declares  : 

For  widowers,  widows,  women  tteparated  from  their 
husbands  or  with  sick  or  crippled  husbands,  and  for 
married  women  going  to  work,  as  oft*n  happens  in  the 
North  of  England,  it  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing 
tor  the  children  to  have  their  midday  meal  at  school, 
and  it  is  the  midday  iitcal  that  is,  on  the  whole,  niost 
Important.  Where  the  choice  is  actually  to  lie  between 
a  scant  breakfast  or  a  scant  dinner,  the  former  is  prob- 


ably the  lesser  evil.  It  is  after  the  exhaustion  of  tlie 
morning's  work  and  confinement,  and  Just  before  tbe 
physical  exertion  of  play'tlnie,  that  a  good  meal  hu 
the  greatest  value. 

esqland's  "deadliest  competitors." 

On  the  question  ol  expenditure  she  drivei 
home  tiie  fact  that  "our  deadliest  competitors 
arenot  those  wl)o  rely  on  immature  and  untrained 
labor,  but  those  who  best  equip  their  wortei* 
for  a  place  in  the  nation's  workshops  ;  "  not  Rat- 
sia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  but  America,  Ger- 
many, and  industrial  Switzerland,  It  is  no  mere 
coincidence  that  the  English  county  with  (lie 
largest  proportion  of  child  Vorkera  has  also  the 
record  figures  for  crime,  drunkenness,  and  dis- 
ease. She  suggests,  therefore,  that  the  age  of 
compulsory  elementary  school  attendance  slionld 
be  raised  to  sixteen  years,  subject  to  certain  ei- 
eniptions,  based,  not.  as  now,  merely  on  ability 
to  pass  a  given  standard,  but  mainly  on  the 
destination  of  the  scholar  when  leaving.  She 
concludes  with  this  cogent  question  : 

Adequate  nourishment  tor  our  children,  immnnitl 
from  exhausting  and  mechanical  employments  It  tbe 
most  critical  period  of  adolescence,  an  extanslon  of  edn- 
cational  influences, — can  there  be  any  objects  of  n- 
jiendlture  more  likely  than  these  to  repay  themseltn* 
thousandfold  iu  the  improved  vigor  and  intelligeuM 
which  form  tbe  only  sure  basis  of  a  nation's  greatnewr 


ALCOHOL  AND  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  very  grave  aud  pernicious  consequences 
of  the  custom,  wliich  so  generally  prevails 
in  Germany,  of  a  free  indu!gence  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  the  measures  which  are  gradually 
being  resorted  to  to  eradicate  the  evil,  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Moiiatsschri/'t. 
The  consciousness  is  gaining  ground  in  every 
class  of  society  that  decisive  measures  must  be 
taken  to  at  least  moderate  an  evil  which  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of -the  German 
people  economically,  physically,  und  spiritually. 

The  article  is  devoted  especially  to  the  phase 
of  the  question  regarding  the  employees  of  rail- 
roads and  other  forms  of  transportation,  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  thousands 
daily  that  the  official's  power  to  think  clearly 
and  act  with  prudence  and  decision  in  moments 
of  danger  be  not  impaired  l)y  drink. 

The  greatest  imaginable  technical  develop- 
ment, the  most  complete  mechanical  devices, 
■will  hardly  succeed  in  eliminating  human  falli- 
bility in  their  application. 


i[ideed,  for  an  increasingly  higher  efflciency  of  tbe  pe^ 
Bonnel,  not  only  as  regards  prudence,  judgment,  ded- 
sion,  and  clearsightedness,  but  a  sense  of  duty,  lU 
which  qualities  are,  it  has  been  proved,  vitiated  bT 
nothing  soreadilynnd  to  such  a  degree  asbyiudnlgenn 
in  alcoholic  drinks.  The  chief  danger,  moreover,  oon- 
sists  not  so  much  in  excessive  drink  resulting  in  dront 
enness,  nliicli  is  easily  recognized,  as  iu  the  more  mod- 
erate but  habitual  use  of  liquor,  which  is  harder  to 
control,  and  the  after-cRects  of  heavy  drinking.  Sden* 
tlflc  investigation  has  established  the  fact  that  even* 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  impairs  tbe  ■cut*' 
ness  of  sight  and  hearing,  including  the  power  of  dltdii* 
guishing  colors.  Most  of  the  violations  of  discipline  and 
duly  in  the  German  transportation  service  are  doe  U 
iiKlulgence  in  ilrink,  besides  leading  to  misery  and  want 
in  tlie  home.  Kaitway  employees  are,  by  the  natnn  of 
their  occupation,  more  exposed  to  temptatloiu  to  drink 
than  other  classes  of  men,  among  them  being  the  do- 
merous  restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  while  la 
north  and  central  Germany  these  are,  beeidee,  ew- 
nected  with  the  depots. 

It  is  the  United  States  which  has,  thtu  ftr, 
taken  the  most  advanced  measureB  to  Gght  Uw 
liquor  abuse,  declares  the  writer  of- this  urticle. 
The  great  railway  lines  bare  for  Bome  tims  de- 
manded total  abstinence  of  their  employoaB,  on 
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Inty,  or  have  at  least  favored  the  abstain- 
Tiis  inovetnent  is  greatly  aided  by  a  dif- 
of  knowledge,  far  more  general  than  in 
ountriee,  regarding  the  noxious  effects  of 
uor  habit  and  the  great  advantages  of 
betinence.  Next  to  the  United  States, 
d  has  made  the  greatest  strides  in  com- 
the  evil  in  the  railway  personnel.  A  nota^ 
cessfdl  feature  is  the  Temperance  Union 
jmployeeS,  numbering  23.000.  whose  aim 
spread  total  abstinence  in  the  railway  ser- 
As  to  Germany,  the  article  says  : 
y  recognizing  that  it  is  possible  Co  achieve  a 
lensire  restriction  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by  the 
■rohibitive  regulations  only  in  case  of  the  exiatr 
Jie  indispensable  premises,  the  German  railway 


management  has  confined  itself  mainly  to  preventive 
measures,— improvement  in  dwellings,  in  transient  sUp- 
ping-placea,  care  for  enltable  diet,  good  water,  and  re- 
freshments free  of  alcohol,— all  these  to  draw  the  per- 
sonnel from  the  temptation  and  the  need  of  drink.  The 
Prussian  Government,  owing  to  the  recent  serious  acci- 
dents, has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  railway  em- 
ployees from  taking  any  beverage  containing  alcohol 
while  on  duty. 

The  writer  speaks  of  an  association  of  Ger- 
man railroad  officials,  started  by  him  four  years 
ago,  whose  object  it  is  to  enlighten  the  public 
regarding  the  worthlessness  of  alcoholic  drinks 
as  a  tonic  and  how  they  may  be  dispensed  with 
as  a  means  of  refresliment.  This  society  has 
been  most  encouragingly  successful  in  its  efforts. 


Sir  Fra 
^nty-fivi 
(  Panch,' 


R.FRANCIS  BURNAND,  RETIRING  EDITOR  OF  "PUNCH." 

lERE  has  been  a  cliange  in  the  occupant 
of  the  Throne  of  the  Monarchy  of  Brit- 

ncis  Burnand.  after  reigning 

rs  and  a  half  in  the  editorial 

}  doSed  the  Cap  and  Bella, 
ire  the  imperial  purple  of  his  realm,  and 
'en  Seaman  reigns  in  his  stead."  With 
itence  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  begins  a  character 
(in  tlie  English  Review  of  Reviews)  of  the 
:  editor  of  Punch. 

e  signiticance  to  English  national  life  of 
%t  comic  weekly,  Mr.  Stead  says  : 
'unch  is  a  national  institution.  He  has  a  mo- 
f  the  most  absolute  kind.  Again  and  again  at- 
Bve  been  made  to  bring  out  rivals.  He  has  but 
t  them  and  tiiey  have  disappeared.  He  has 
lud  it  worth  while  to  frown.  But  his  rivals 
r  another  have  withered  away.  One  or  two 
served  for  a  time,  and,  (or  the  matter  of  that, 
lerve  a  more  or  less  difficult  existence  upon  a 
less  restricted  circulation.  But  AlexanderSel- 
bis  desolate  island  was  not  moi'e  in  solitary 
r  throned  than  is  Mr,  Puiichia  themidstot  the 
of  Great  Britain. 

indisputed  preeminence  of  i/r.  Punch  is 
■e  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  means  confines  ttis  jurisdiction  to  the 
of  social  mirth." 

a  power  in  the  land,  a  potent  influence  in  po- 
'airs,  and  occasionally  not  without  authority  in 
ecclesiastical.  Nor  is  it  only  in  this  land  that 
s  a  potent  scepter.  He  sometimes  intervenes 
at  effect  in  international  alTairs,  Foreigners 
Qderstand  it,  mock  at  it,  resent  it.  But  it  Is 
tor  all  that. 

'  these  preliminary  remarks.  Mr.  Stead 
B  briefly  the  past  history  of  Punch.  Here 
hronology  of  the  dynasty  of  editors  : 


1841—1870 — Mark  Lemon,  with  whom  reigned 
for  a  brief  season  Henry  May  hew. 
■  1870-1874 — Shirley  Brooks. 
1874-1880— Tom  Taylor. 
1880-1906— Sir  Francis  Bnmand. 

1906 Mr.  Owen  Seaman. 

The  late  editor.  Sir  Francis,  has  had  the  long- 
est reign  of  any  of  the  editors  of  Punch,  except- 
ing Mark  Lemon.  He  was  the  only  editor  of 
Panch  who  has  been  knighted.     Tiie  honor  waa 
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conferred  on  the  initiative  and  by  the  special 
desire  of  King  Edwarii. 

Burnand  from  his  earliest  youth  had  a  strong 
bias  toward  tlie  stage.  lie  playud  in  littlo  dra- 
mas at  home  when  lie  was  livo.  and  all  thiough 
life  he  was  devoted  to  the  tliuater.  After  plays, 
lie  was  most  devoted  to  novels.  Rcott.  Lytton, 
James,  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  were  his  favor' 
ites.  He  was  a  little  "  Tom  All  Alone  "  without 
playmates,  and  novels  and  plays  filled  up  his 
existence.  "When  ho  wt-nt  to  Eton  he  did  not 
shine  as  a  scholar.  He  never  could  learn  his 
classical  lessons,  despite  a  phenomenal  memory. 
He  profited  but  little  by  his  sojourn  lit  Eton, 
however,  and  after  some  years  of  desultory 
study,  when  he  bad  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
spent  three  years  at  the  university,  and  enjoyed 
them  as  much  as  he  did  not  enjoy  Eton.  "  There 
is  just  so  much  constraint  as  gives  to  the  youth- 
ful undergraduate  an  increased  zest  for  the 
sweets  of  liberty."  Then  the  strangest  thing 
happened.     Burnand,    "boy-about-town,"  Free- 


mason, amateur  actor  and  farce-writer,  decided 
to  take  Holy  Orders,  and  take  a  cure  of  soule! 
Few  persons  were  less  cut  out  for  the  clericsl 
ofBce.  liut  he  decided,  and  went  to  study  a, 
Cuddesdon  under  Canon  Liddon.  He  stniiied 
hard,  but  difficulties  cropped  up,  and  finally, 
upon  reading  Newman's  "  Doctrine  of  Develop- 
ment," he  became  a  convert  to  Koman  Catholi- 
cism. He  was  duly  received  into  orders  in  the 
Boniau  Church,  but  eventually  decided  that  he 
was  better  fitti'd  for  the  stage.  And  yet-W 
complete  the  extraordinary  series  of  changes- 
he  ended  up  in  the  editorial  chair  of  Britain't 
famous  comic  journal.  In  this  capacity,  Mr. 
Stead  is  inclined  to  believe,  Mr.  Bumaud  baa 
been  more  useful  to  his  country  and  countryiDBii 
than  he  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  ChnrtlL 

Considering  the  ImportADce  of  Punch  as  an  eleoieiit 
in  RngliKh  life,  conHldering  the  value  of  the  coiutuil 
maintenance  ot  a  high  standard  of  good  feeling,  good 
manners,  and  Rood  principle  in  tiie  pages  of  ont  om 

to  think  that  Sir  Frands 

the  cauM  of  motaUt;  and  ' 
religion  aa  editoi  ol 
Punch  than  he  could 
ever  have  done  bad  lia 
been  the  most  demUd 
ot  Anglican  patiali 
priests  or  the  hotteet  of 
Roman  mission  en.  U 
may  be  a  hamblei  ii:i>- 
Bfon  to  tickle  Uu  mid- 
riffs of  men  than  to 
labor  for  the  MlTatlon 
of  their  Bonla.  Bntbotb 
are  legitimate  vota- 

In  his  "paiting 
words  "  to  hia  read- 
ers the  retiring  edi- 
tor declared  tliat  ttie 
aim  of  Punch  h»i 
been  and,  it  it  ii  Co 
continue  in  its  popU' 
l&nty.must  coDtinns 
to  be  "to  provide 
relexation  for  all, 
fun  for  all,  wilhont 
a  apice  of  malice  M 
a  enspicion  of  vul- 
garity, humor  with- 
out a  flavor  of  bitter- 
ness, satire  without 
reckless  sevetity. 
and  Bonsense  w 
laughter-compellii^! 
as  to  be  ftbsolittelT 
irresistible  from  it* 
very  abcurdi^." 
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THE  "DREADNOUGHT." 


(LAND'S  new  turbine  batllesliip  is  the 
.ubject  of  an  article  in  the  Wmhi's  Work 
ty  (London)  for  March  by  Fred.  T.  Jane, 
limB  to  be  a  sort  of  godfather  to  the  new 
I  a  ship  of  this  sort  first  saw  tlie  light  in 
>k  on  fighting- ships.  He  acknowleiigee 
lebtednesB  to  Colonel  Cuniberti,  chief 
iCtor  of  the  Italian  navy,  and  he  says  : 
take  any  of  the  enemy's  battlesbips  and  oblige 
flghti — this  is  the  keynote  of  the  Dreadnought. 
no  battleship  in  existence  that  can  run  away 
IT,  the  speed  of  the  average  battleship  being 
Ighteen  knots,  except  in  cases  of  "battleship 
,"  like  the  I>uncans,  which  run  up  to  nearly 
knots.  But  even  these  were  only  designed  for 
1  knots.  The  highest  designed  battleship  speed 
wenty  knots  of  the  ex-Chilean  SwlfUure  and 
>h— a  rate  only  attained  for  short  spurts  in 
wat«r— and  the  reallj  swiftest  battleships  are 
icang.  Of  battleships  now  building,  only  the 
Vlttorlo  Emanuele  class  have  a  higher  speed 
e  Dreadnought  will  be  given,  and  Italy  Is  not 
M  a  probable  opponent. 

ired  cruisers  can,  of  course,  get  away  from  the 
ought,  but  for  these  cruisers  Drertd  no  lights  of 
inctble  type  ar«  being  built.  As  things  are  and 
for  many  years,  the  Dreadnought  will  be  su- 


preme upon  the  seas  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  over- 
take any  probable  opponent  of  the  battleship  class. 

The  gun,  Mark  XI.,  which  the  DTCndnought  will 
carry,  should  be  effective  up  to  10,000  yards  or  more. 
In  other  words,  it  ought  to  hit  what  it  is  aimed  at  at 
five  miles  oS. 

Hence  the  panic  in  Germany  over  the  Dreiidiiought. 
Of  the  German  fleet,  t«n  ships  carry  medium  guns  of 
9.4-incb  caliber,  effective  up  10  4,000  yards,  perhaps.  The 
ten  later  ships,  built  and  building,  have  11-inch  guns, 
but  they  are  short  pieces  and  probably  erratic  aft«r 
e,000  yards  or  so.  In  any  case,  they  could  not  hurt  the 
Dreadnought  at  8,000  yards,  while  she,  with  her  power- 
ful guns  and  superior  speed,  could  disable  the  Germans 
one  after  the  other  as  long  as  her  ammunition  lasted. 
Little  wonder  that  the  Drciidnought  mark.s  a  new  era ! 

The  Dreadnought  is  to  be  completed  within  a  year 
from  now.  She  will  be  unique  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  insure  peace  for  thnt  time.  Even  then  only  the 
Japane.ie  Aki  will  be  able  to  fight  her,  and  as  a  Japa- 
nese ship  and  a  British  ship  are.  so  far  as  future  naval 
war  is  concerned,  about  one  and  'the  same  tbiiig,  the 
Akl  will  be  yet  another  peace-maker. 

But,  as  the  writer  observes,  this  will  not  last. 
Germany  is  settling  down  to  build  Dreadnoughts, 
likewise  France.  Tiie  high  speed  of  the  Drenii- 
noujA(is  tobe  provided  by  her  turbine  machinery. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  CHARACTER. 


}RK  is  no  man  in  the  world  so  sensitive 

0  adverse  criticism  as  the  Australian,  is 
turn  of  Mr.  C.  de  Thierry,  himself  a  New 
ier  (in  the  Empire  Review).     This  writer 

caustic  in  his  comments  on  his  brother 
r.  The  Australian,  he  says,  is  tlie  most 
ual  of  all  colonials.     "  Without  losing  his 

1  virility,  he  has  grafted  on  to  the  old 
lualities  which  are  not  British.  Yet  he 
■incial  ;  indeed,  in  tlie  circumstances,  lie 
Lardly  be  otherwise.  He  has  not,  like  the 
an,  had  to  suffer  wrongs  patiently  tor  the 

the  imperial  coDnection  ;  and  it  would 
sen  better  for  him  had  this  been  so.' 
result  of  everything  is  '-the  eataUieh- 
D  Australia  of  a  tyranny  so  narrow  and 
that  one  must  go  back  to  decaying  Hel- 
lo find  a  parallel  for  it."  Other  colonies 
inceited  individuals  ;  but  they  are  not  na- 
'  conceited.  The  Australian,  otherwise 
IT i ably  distinguished, 

Fen  amusing.  He  Is  too  much  in  earnest  for 
d  too  conscious  of  the  distance  he  baa  traveled 
'  other  people  on  the  road  to  progress.  Wher- 
goes  he  measures  things  by  the  Australian 
I,  and  finds  them  wanting.  Now.  this  is  all 
.1,  bat  it  U  too  narrow  to  be  impressive.    What 


the  world  wants  to  know  is  his  claim  to  superiority. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  noderstaud  why  the  American  is 
incliued  to  boast,  and  why  the  Englishman  Is  quietly 
convinced  o(  his  own  preeminence.  They  have  earned 
the  privilege  by  their  achievements,  and  while  the  one 
makes  it  humorous,  the  other  makes  it  dignifted.  The 
Australian  is  merely  irritating  because  his  achieve- 
ments are  still  In  the  future. 

The  state,  in  Australia,  continues  Mr.  de  Thier- 
ry, is  sapping  the  foundations  of  British  charac- 
ter, cutting  at  the  roots  of  independence  and 
self-reliance.  Australia's  whole  attitude  of  mind 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self  ■sacrifice.  Even 
her  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working- 
man  cannot  be  counted  to  Iier  for  righteousness, 
not  having  been  animated  by  a  mora]  purpose. 
The  Australian's  education  is  against  him.  In 
such  a  country  the  teaching  of  history  should 
be  German  in  its  tlmroughness.  "Instead  of 
this,  it  is  as  poor  as  it  is  here  "  (in  England). 
And  England,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  never 
be  so  provincial  as  Australia.  Environment, 
training,  and  education  have  done  their  worst 
for  the  Australian.  "The  wonder  ia  that  the 
virility  of  the  race  sliould  have  suffered  so  little." 

But  the  stimulus  which  Australia  nesds  ia 
being  supplied  by  the  presence  of  Japan  in  thq 
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^atjitic  ;  HIkI,  in  si>ite  of  tlm  eoverity  of  tlie  rcet 
b1  tliti  Article,  tJio  writer  thinke  elie  will  riso  to 
tiie  occaaioit.  She  is  lieiuft  drawn  into  thn  poli- 
tics of  tlie  world,  and  it  will  do  tier  all  the  good 
in  the  world.  Slio  has,  consequently,  come  to  fl 
full  stop  in  Uer  oaroc'r  toward  socialism,  but  lias 
still  to  overcome!  the  bad  balnts  she  has  formed. 
Howevur,  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  strong 
aa  ever.  The  press  can-ies  on  the  best  English 
traditions.  The  Australian  in  the  fell  clutch  of 
the  drought  neither  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  the 
future  of  Australia  is  bright. 

Mr.  Seddon'a  Popularity  In  New  Zeal&nd. 

In  the  department  "Greater  Britain,"  in  the 
National  lieview,  a  New  Zealand  correspondent 
contributes  an  article  on  Mr.  rteddon  and  the 
recent  New  Zealand  election.  It  gives  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  n  New  Zealand  election. — the 
excitement,  the  entire  suspension  of  business, 


the  "  aolenin  festival "  appearance  of  the  streets. 
What  is  the  cause  of  a  majority  for  Mr.  Sediton 
BHrpaaaing  even  the  wildest  expectations  of  his 
supporters  ?  First  of  all,  Mr.  Seddon's  own 
personality,  and  his  marvelous  physical  endar-  ' 
ance  ;  then  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  aadiBOcea 
he  generally  addresses  and  of  wh&t  will  pleue 
them  ;  and  his  cxpertnesa  in  making  sectionsof 
the  community  "solid"  on  his  behalf,. — as,  for  in- 
stance, by  his  raising  of  the  old-age  pensions 
from  seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings  a  week  jnit 
.before  tlie  last  parliament  dissolved,  and  by  bis 
less  justiliable  action  in  going  into  districts  held 
by  an  opposition  candidate  aad  saying,  "  Return 
a  government  man,  and  yoit'  shall  have  tlitb 
bridge  you  want,"  or  wliatever'  it,  may  be.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  "  When  all  ffreio  influenees 
are  considered,  the  wonder,  perhapa,"  says  liiiS' 
acute  writer,  "  is  not  that  so  few  o^'^bsition  ctn- 
didates  were  returned,  but  that  an^  At  alL  maiU' 
aged  to  find  a  seat." 


THE  INVASION  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN. 


THE  Xuova  Anln!<u,in  (Rome)  has  an  article 
called  forth  by  the  large  numbiT  oC  French 
books  by  women  which  have  recently  appeared, 
and  which  have  succeeded  ingainingaserious,  not 
to  say  an  apprehensive,  attention  from  French 
men  of  letters.  It  seems  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  women  writers  are  invading  French 
liteiature,  as  they  have  already  invaded  English 
and  American.  French  male  critics  arc  trying 
to  analyze  the  meaning  and  importance  of  this 
now  factor. 

Messrs.  Iluysmans  and  Marcel  Schwab  are 
quoted  as  saying  gallantly  that  the  women  writ- 
ers of  present-day  France  have  more  talent  than 
their  mascniine  rivals.  M.  Georges  Pellissier, 
however,  puts  in  an  emphatic  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  He  claims  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
t'rench  women  writers  liiivu  shown  neither  vigor 
nor  originality  enough  to  make  any  real  impres- 
sion on  public  tnste. 

The  Xiwva  Antologia  admits  the  truth  of  this 
cliargc,  but  contends  that  it  Is  natural,  since  the 
wBmen  of  the  Latin  races  are  only  beginning  to 
have  freedom  of  individual  life,  and  that  as  yet 
they  can  write  with  truth  and  vigor,  not  abont 
the  world  as  a  whole,  but  only  about  their  subor- 
din'ated  feminine  side  of  it. 

This  very  fact,  however,  is  one  element  in  the  very 
real  value  of  their  work  it  it  is  sincere, — that  is,  that 
they  write  HUrely  and  accurately  almut  their  nwn  iiii. 
pulses  ami  emotions,  and  will  put  into  tlieir  writiiips  a 
human  being  with  comprehensible  motives  in  place  of 


the  mysteriooN,  Inexplicable  creature  wbldi  i 
letMrs  have  for  so  many  centuries  set  np  u  k 
They  have.,  therefore,  even  in  their  present  li 
state  of  development  as  artUts,  a  place  of  n 
literature  when  they  portray  themselves,  wli 
explain   the   complex,    nerve-ridden,    subtle   ] 
woman.    Particularly  they  have  the  pc 
infc  a  pha.<ie  of  their  sex  which  Is  a  complete  t 
the  most  sympathetic  and  Imaginative  man,  m 
la  girlhood.    The  "AvantTAmour"  of  MaroelleT 
i.t  cit«d  as  ilii  example  of  this,  a  book  recently  n 
Imt  written  fifteen  yenrs  ago,  when  the  antbor  n 
nineteen  years  old,  and  which  Alptkoose  Dandet 
as  a  proof  of  exceptional  genius. 

The  work  of  Madame  de  Noailles  is  aiulnad 
next.  Two  volumes  of  verse  were  foUowM  Iff 
an  original  and  eccentric  novel,  ■<  La  NoTtrW* 
Esperance."  After  this  came  "  Viuge  Itllfft- 
veillt',"  wliich  had  an  enormous  success  iiill.y 
greatly  piaiseil  and  criticised,  MoeterlindC  9^ 
uies  it  any  connected  thought  or  iiiidinljllft 
general  idea,  and  says  it  sounds  as  tbonpttt 
were  writtin  out  of  a  note-book.  A  new  noTd 
by  Madame  de  Noailles,  "  La  Domination,"  msrbi 
a  decided  advance  in  her  work,  and  the  Itslisn 
review  characterizes  her  treatment  of  vomen 
suffering  from  Initrayed  alTection  as  superb. 
One  scene  is  cited  as  of  tragic  pathos  &nd  truth, 
where  a  countess  and  her  companion  discover 
that  they  have  the  same  man  as  lover,  and  end 
a  dialogue  of  poignant  misery,  physical  and 
moral,  hy  weeping  in  each  other's  aiins.  The 
wife  of  Henry  de  R^gnier,  daughter  of  Uw  Iftto 
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e  Heredia,  writing  under  the  pen  name 
trd  d'Hoaville,  has  just  preeented  a  seri- 
rel  of  passion  on  the  same  general  theme 
Domination"  called  "L'Esclave."  Two 
who  write  together,  Ren^e  and  Tony 
8,  show  in  their  two  novels,  '■  Vierge 
'  and  "Sibylle  Femme,"  the  theories  of 
T  feminism  clothed  in  fleah  and  blood, 
elligent  and  emancipated  modern  girl  ia 
in  a  very  different  light  from  the  per- 
self-willed,  diailluBioned  demi-vierge  of 
Pre  vest. 

t  of  names  are  given  as  already  familiar 
ins,  moat  of  which  are  unknown  to  Amer^ 
dera.    "  Ivan  Strannick,"  who  has  written 


two  novels  full  of  fine  and  suggestive  studies  in 

feminine  psychology  ;  Myriara  Harry,  the  eccen- 
tric authoress  of  "La  ConquSte"  de  Jerusalem  ; 
Gabrielle  R4va),  whose  last  novel,  "La  Cruche 
Cassee,"  courageously  combats  many  prejadiceB 
of  conventional  morality;  Jeanne  Mami, author 
of  sharp,  witty  dialogue  through  which  pierces 
a  painful  conaciouHness  of  the  misery  of  modem 
society;  Madame  Delarue-Mardrus,  and  many 
others. 

The  article  is  of  interest  mainly  because  it  lays 
down  as  a  law  that  women  can  do  literary  work 
of  value  only  when  depicting  their  own  sex,  and 
that,  as  yet,  a  general  philosophical  view  of  life 
as  a  whole  is  beyond  them. 


THE  ARTIST  WHO  EXALTS  LABOR. 


(Prom  a  buat  by  himsfif.i 

a  rather  unique  triumph,  that  of  Oon- 
itine  Meunier,  the  Relgian  [winter  and 
,  in  achieving  world-wide  fame  and  win- 
e  world's  gratituiic  as  the  painter  and 
■  of  "  The  Life  of  Labor."  In  a  recent 
tbe  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm),  Mr.  C. 


Tahl  reviews  the  significance  in  Mennier's  work 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  art 
of  this  Belgian  sculptor,  he  declares,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  run  of  modern 
paintings  and  sculptures,  which  have  merely  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  labor  for  their  theme. 

The  laboring  man  Is  to  bim  an  ppitome  of  the  wttole 
human  race,— of  its  snfferiDg,  but  also  of  Its  Blumberlng , 
strength.  Such  works  as  "The  Old  Factory  Worker," 
"The  Miner's  Horse,"  and  "The  Burden  Bearer"  evoke 
tender  sympatby.  In  the  main,  however,  Meunier  is 
the  exaiter  ol  labor.  His  miners,  blacksmiths,  and 
reapers,— in  fact,  all  his  indnstrial  and  agricnitural 
wealth-producers,- Indicate  the  grandeur  and  the  maj- 
esty which  in  ancient  times  artiste  attributed  only  to 
gOds  and  princes. 

Meunier  could  not  have  interpreted  the  maj- 
esty of  labor  if  his  own  life  had  not  been  a 
succession  of  struggles.  Born  in  1831,  at  Etter- 
beck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  he  began  at  a  very 
early  age  to  study  art  at  the  academy  supported 
by  his  elder  brother.  It  was  early  in  his  career, 
as  he  himself  says,  that  he  began  to  understand 
that  "beauty  is  not  a  standard  form,  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  character  .of  every 
age."  The  years  passed,  and  Meunier  became  a 
famous  painter.  Fame  and  fortune  came  to  him, 
but  he  never  deserted  hia  ideal  of  conscientious 
glorification  of  the  laboring  man.  It  was  a 
request  of  the  author  Lemonnais  that  finally 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  his  life-work. 
Tjemonnais  asked  him  to  prepare  some  sketches 
from  the  industrial  and  mining  regions  for  his 
work  entitled  "Belgium.''  The  artist  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  miners  and  their  life. 
Of  the  mining  districts,  he  himself  says  :  "  I  was 
struck  witli  the  tragic  and  somber  beauty  of  the  ■ 
land.  Immediately,  as  in  a  vision,  I  saw  before 
me  the  work  of  my  lifetime." 
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faCi^e  ;  iilid,  in  spite  of  tiio  severity  oE  tlifi  rest 
bi  the  article,  the  Writer  thinks  sbe  will  ria<!  to 
tbe  docasiofl.  Slie  is  lieing  drawn  into  the  poli- 
tics of  the  world,  aud  it  will  do  her  all  the  good 
io  the  world.  She  has,  consequently,  come  to  » 
full  stop  in  her  career  toward  socialism,  but  has 
still  to  overcome  the  bad  habits  she  has  formed. 
However,  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  strong 
as  ever.  The  press  carries  on  the  best  English 
traditions.  The  Australian  in  the  fell  clutch  of 
the  drought  neither  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Therefore,  in  apite  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  the 
future  of  Australia  is  bright. 

Mr.  Seddon'8  Popularity  In  New  Zealand. 

In  the  department  "Greater  Ilritain,"  in  the 
National  Review,  a  New  Zealand  correspondent 
contributes  an  article  on  Mr.  Seddon  and  the 
recent  New  Zealand  election.  It  gives  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  a  ^'ew  Zealand  election, — the 
excitement,   the  entire  suapenaion  of  business, 


the  >'  solemn  festival "  appearance  of  the  Btreeb. 
What  is  the  cause  of  a  majority  for  Mr.  Seddon 
surpassing  even  the  wildest  expectations  of  hia 
supporters  ?  First  of  all,  Mr.  Seddon's  own 
personality,  and  his  marvelous  physical  endar-  ' 
anice  ;  then  his  exact  knowledge  of  the  amlienceB 
he  generally  addresses  and  of  what  will  pleue 
them  ;  and  his  expertness  in  making  ecctionsof 
the  community  "  solid  "  on  his  behalf, — as,  forin- 
stance,  by  his  raising  of  the  old-age  pensiou 
from  seven  shillings  to  ten  shillings  a  week  jnet 
.before  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  and  by  bis 
less  justifiable  action  in  going  into  districts  held 
by  an  opposition  candidate  aod  saying,  "  Retant 
a  government  man,  and  yoir  shall  have  tliit 
bridge  you  want,"  or  whatever'  it  may  be.  Thi» 
is  perfectly  true.  ""When  all  Ebeae  influeiice» 
are  considered,  the  wonder,  perhaipB,"  sayB  th» 
acute  writer,  "is  not  that  so  few  op^iosition  can- 
didates were  returned,  but  that  an/  At  all-  aur 
aged  to  find  a  seat." 


THE  IN.VASION  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  BY  WOMEN.  -^V 


THE  XuoL-a  Antol.yia  (Rome)  has  an  article 
called  forth  by  the  large  number  of  French 
books  by  women  which  have  recently  appeared, 
and  which  have  succeeded  ingainingaserious,  not 
to  say  an  apprehensive,  attention  from  French 
men  of  letters.  It  seems  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  women  writers  are  invading  French 
literature,  as  they  have  already  invaded  English 
and  American.  French  male  critics  are  trying 
to  analyse  the  moaning  and  importance  of  this 
new  factor. 

Messrs.  Huysmans  and  Marcel  Schwab  are 
quoted  as  saying  gallantly  that  the  women  writ- 
ers of  present-day  France  have  more  talent  than 
their  masculine  rivals,  M.  Georges  Pellissier, 
however,  puts  in  an  emphatic  dissent  from  this 
opinion.  He  claims  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
French  women  wriu-rs  have  shown  neither  vigor 
nor  originality  enough  to  make  any  roal  imprea- 
Bion  on  public  taste. 

The  Xiwvn  Antologin  admits  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  but  contends  that  it  is  natural,  since  the 
wbmcn  of  the  Latin  races  are  only  beginning  to 
have  freedom  of  individual  life,  and  that  as  yet 
they  can  write  with  truth  and  vigor,  not  about 
the  world  as  a  whole,  but  only  about  their  subor- 
dinated feminine  side  of  it. 

This  very  fact,  however,  in  one  element  in  the  very 
real  value  of  their  work  if  it  is  sincere,— that  In,  that, 
they  write  surply  and  accurately  about  their  own  iin- 
pulneB  anil  emotions,  and  will  put  into  their  writingH  » 
human  being  wltb  compreheOHiblp  juotiveH  in  place  at 


the  mysterioDH,   inexpllcabte  craatura  whleh  I 

tetters  hHve  tor  ho  many  centuries  wt 

Tbey  have,  therefore,  even  in  their  pro 

stat«  of  development  as  artints,  a  place  of  1 

literature  when  they  portray  themselTca,  whi 

ejcplain   the   compleic,    nerve-rlddeo,    v 

woman.    Particularly  they  have  the  pov 

inft  a  pba,<(e  of  their  sex  which  is  a  oomplsto  li 

tlie  moHt  sympathetic  and  iningliiatlTe  mui,  aaaSip 

is  girlhood.    The  "  Avantl'Amonr"  of  HaraellvTti^fpi 

iH  cit«d  as  an  exanipie  of  this,  a  book  reaeotlr  riiHM^ 

but  written  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  aathor  waa  W 

nineteen  years  old,  and  which  Alpbonse  Daodst  bdM 

as  a  prout  of  exceptional  genius. 

The  work  of  Madame  de  Noailles  ii  uia^Md 
next.  Two  volumes  of  verae  were  lollow^d  ta 
an  origin.al  and  eccentric  novel,  "La  NootVW 
Espernnce."  After  this  came  "Viaag«  t)0t- 
veillc."  which  had  an  enonnona  aucceaa  Kiii.MH" 
greatly  praised  and  criticiaed.  Mseterlindc  V^ 
nies  it  any  connected  thought  or  iiiiiliiiljlH 
general  idea,  and  says  it  sounds  aa  thoii|^.ft 
were  writti'n  out  of  a  note-book.  A  new  aoTsl 
by  Miidamc  de  Noailles,  "  La  Domination,"  maib 
a  decide!  advance  In  her  work,  and  the  Italian 
review  characterizes  her  treatment  of  women 
suH'-ring  from  betrayed  affection  aa  superb. 
One  scene  is  cited  as  of  tragic  pathos  andtmtb, 
where  a  countoss  and  her  companion  diacover 
that  they  have  the  same  man  as  lorer,  and  end 
a  dialogue  of  poignant  miaery,  phyaical  and 
moral,  by  weeping  in  each  other'a  anna.  The 
wife  of  Henry  de  R^gnier,  daughter  of  ttw  lata 
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le  Heredia,  writiDg  under  the  pen  name 
ard  d'Houville,  haa  Just  presented  a  seri- 
vel  of  paeeion  on  the  same  general  theme 
I  Domination"  called  "L'Esclave."     Two 

wlio  write  together,  Re  nee  and  Tony 
■s,  show  in  their  two  novels,  "  Vierge 
"  and  "Sibylle  Femme,"  the  iheorlea  of 
V  feminism  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood, 
telligent  and  emancipated  modern  girl  is 

in  a   very  different  light  from  the  per^ 

self-willed,    disilluBioned    dtmi-vierge   of 

Prevost. 

tt  of  names  are  given  as  already  familiar 
ans,  most  of  which  are  unknown  to  Amer- 
iders.    "  Ivan  Strannick,"  who  has  written 


two  novels  full  of  fine  and  suggestive  studies  in 
feminine  psychology  ;  Myriam  Harry,  the  eccen- 
tric authoress  of  "  La  ConquSte  "  de  Jerusalem  ; 
Gahrielle  R^val,  whose  last  novel,  "La  Cruche 
Cassee,"  courageously  combats  many  prejudices 
of  conventional  morality ;  Jeanne  Mami,  author 
of  sharp,  witty  dialogue  throagh  which  pierces 
a  painful  consciousness  of  the  misery  of  modem 
society ;  Madame  Delarue-Mardrua,  and  many 
others. 

The  article  is  of  interest  mainly  because  it  lays 
down  as  a  law  that  women  can  do  literary  work 
of  value  only  when  depicting  their  own  sex,  and 
that,  as  yet,  a  general  philosophical  view  of  life 
as  a  whole  is  beyond  them. 


THE  ARTIST  WHO  EXALTS  LABOR. 


(Prom 


.t,  -bj  liir 


a  rather  unique  triurapli.  that  of  Con- 
.ntine  Meunier,  tlie  Helgian  painter  and 
r,  in  achieving  world-wide  fame  and  win- 

le  world's  gratitudtr  as  the  painter  and      struck  witli  the  tragic 
"The  Life  of  Labor."     In  a  recent     land.     Immediately, 


Taht  reviews  the  significance  in  Meunier's  work 
and  becomes  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  art 
of  this  Belgian  sculptor,  he  declares,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  ordinary  run  of  modern 
paintings  and  sculptures,  which  have  merely  the 
ruin  and  misery  of  labor  for  their  theme. 

The  laboring  man  is  to  him  aa  epitome  of  the  whole 
human  race, — of  its  HUfferlog,  but  also  ol  its  slumbering  . 
strength.  Such  works  as  "The  Old  Factory  Worker," 
"The  Miner's  Horse,"  and  "The  Burden  Bearer"  evoke 
tender  sympathy.  In  the  main,  however,  Meanler  is 
the  eialter  of  labor,  Hia  miners,  blacksmiths,  and 
reapers, — In  fact,  all  his  industrial  and  agricultural 
wealth-producers,— indicate  the  grandeur  and  the  maj'' 
esty  which  in  ancient  times  artists  attributed  only  to 
giMs  and  princes. 

Meunier  could  not  have  interpreted  the  maj- 
esty of  labor  if  liis  own  life  had  not  been  a 
succession  of  struggles.  Born  in  1831,  at  Etter- 
beck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  ho  began  at  a  very 
early  age  to  study  art  at  the  academy  supported 
by  his  elder  brother.  It  was  early  in  his  career, 
as  he  himself  says,  that  he  began  to  understand 
that  "  beauty  is  not  a  standard  form,  but  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  character  of  every 
age."  The  years  passed,  and  Meunier  became  a 
famous  painter.  Fame  and  fortune  came  to  him, 
but  he  never  deserted  his  ideal  of  conscientious 
glorification  of  the  laboring  man.  It  was  a 
request  of  the  author  Lemonnais  that  finally 
turned  him  in  the  direction  of  his  life-work. 
Lemonnais  asked  him  to  prepare  some  sketches 
from  the  industrial  and  mining  regions  for  Mb 
work  entitled  "Belgium,'"  The  artist  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  miners  and  their  life. 
')f  the  mining  districts,  he  himself  says :  "I  was 
.1  somber  beauty  of  the  ■ 
a  vision,  I  Baw  before 


t  the  Social  Tidskri/l  (Stockholm),  Mr,  C.     me  the  work  of  my  lifetime." 
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In  the  midst  of  this  hard-working  people  Meu- 
nier  lived  for  many  years,  sharing  their  life- 
interests,  their  cares,  and  their  dangers.  He 
studied  every  side  of  tliis  working  world  with 
the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  and  phi- 
losopher. It  was  not  until  the  age  of  fifty  that 
Meunier  returned  to  sculpture,  and  yet  it  is  as  a 
sculptor  that  his  fame  will  live.  Of  this  phase 
of  his  work  he  says  :  ■'  While  walking,  one  day, 
on  the  great  pier  at  Antwerp  I  was  struck  by 
the  model  silhouetteof  one  of  the  burden-bearers 
from  the  ships.     Only  sculpture.  1  then  realized, 


could  properly  express  my  ideas  and  impna- 
sions."  The  chief  significance  of  Meunier's  work 
is  that  he  has  exalted  labor,  and  this  exaltation 
has  bettered  the  condition  at  laboring  men  all 
over  Belgium.  Many  of  his  Btatnes  adorn  the 
pubLic  squares,  and  yet,  since  be  is  suspected  of 
being  a  Socialist  at  heart,  the  Belgian  Govern 
menC  lias  hesitated  before  giving  a  public  pUcs 
to  his  "  Monument  of  Labor,"  since  this  is  reallf 
a  vision  of  the  future.  The  bulk  of  his  worl^ 
both  painting  and  sculpture,  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Belgian  capital. 


AUSTRIA,  SERVIA,  AND  BULGARIA. 


MR.  ALFRED  STEAD  deals  in  the  FoH- 
t'ighthi  with  t!ie  recent  Servo-Bulgarian 
convention  and  its  results.  In  July.  IflUii,  he 
says.  Servia  and  liulgaria  signed  a  customs  con- 
vention creating  a  customs  union  and  breaking 
down  the  tarifE  barriers  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  have  sought  to  weld  themselves  into 
an  economic  entity  on  the  model  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  chief  importance  is  said 
to  be  in  its  forming  the  first  step  from  the  old 
standard  of  hatred  and  uiistruBt  toward  the  new 
ideas  of  clear  unduretanding  and  union.  Mr. 
Stead  has  no  mercy,  however,  on  the  efforts 
which  Austria  has  made  to  destroy  this  conven- 
tion.    Ho  says : 

By  her  unjust^  attempt  at  coercion,  plain  and  undls- 
guised,  AuHtria  broufilit  iiito  being  e,  political  bond  be- 
tween Bulgaria  and  Servia  which  was  Dot  in  existence 
at  the  time  uf  the  signature  of  the  cuntoinH  couveation. 
And  ill  HO  doing  ttie  politiclaDH  nt  Vienna  abeolutely 
ruined  Austria'N  hopes  In  the  Balkans. 

Only  in  tbc  bewilderment  produced  by  the 
Hungarian  crisis  and  anger  at  the  defiance  of  a 
small  state  like  Servia  ran  he  find  an  explanation 
of  "the  temporary  insanity  which  may  well  cause 
a  full-blown  Balkan  confedt^ation  to  develop 
from  the  puny  and  badly  drawn  up  customs  con- 
vention," 

"IHPLOMATIU   SWI.NE    FEVER," 

Austria  tried  to  coerce  Servia  by  threatening 
to  break  off  negotiations  for  a  cummeicial  treaty, 
and  to  close  the  frontiers  against  Servian  im- 
ports, if  the  Servo-Bulgarian  convention  wore 
not  abandoned. 

Fiirtous  at  the  Servian  refusal,  the  Viennese  author- 
ities ordered  the  closing  of  the  fnmtierH  tu  Servian  cat- 
tle, pIgR,  and  even  tow Ih.  ThinlaHtreHtriction  waxcon- 
Irary  to  tlie  existing  treaty  uf  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  which  does  not  expire  till  March  1,  1006. 


The  cattle  and  pig»  were  excluded  under  the  srUtnif 
vet«rinHry  convention,  it  having  been  found  thata|iig 
had  died  of  "diplomatic  swine  (ever,"  a  contagioaills- 
eaKe,  prevalent  when  Servia  opposes  AuBtrian  dolna 
The  cool  indifference  with  which  Austria  ignorsd  ber 
treaty  obligations  with  Servia  led  to  a  profound  hdiiv 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  making  sacrifices  In  oiderto 
obtain  a  new  commercial  treaty,  which  could  be  sqiallr 
well  ignored. 

The  Servians  have  never  forgotten  that  trade 
relations  with  Austria  are  vital,  nor,  apparaitlj, 
have  the  Austrians.     Mr.  Stead  remarks  ; 

When  it  is  possible  for  a  leading  Austrian  papm  lo 
declare  that  "  in  order  to  avoid  defeat,  it  is  not  omm- 
sary  tor  Austi'ia  to  be  a  great  power  ;  It  is  only  DM*- 
sary  fur  her  to  be  a  great  market  for  pigs,"  the  tnunoU 
of  Austrian  greatness  is  struck.  It  is  poetic  JdiUm 
tliat.  Austrin's  action  will  bring  upon  her  Its  own  pna- 
ir.liment,  and  that  from  the  day  when  ahe  eudeaTond 
tudictate  tothe  twoindependent  Balkan  states  bar  nnj 
over  them  wa-s  over  forever. 

ITALY    AND    THE   BALKANS. 

Mr.  Stead  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  tbs 
support  of  the  Balkans  is  at  present  in  thehuidi 
of  Italy,  who  finds  here  a  valuable  weapon  in 
her  own  struggle  with  Austria. 

In  diplomatic  circles  in  Vienna  It  Is  held  that  Iha 
customs  union  /ornis  part  ot  a  deep-latd  plan  on  I'm 
part  of  Italy  to  destroy  Austrian  influence  In  Uw  Bit 
kans  and  to  deprive  her  ot  her  position  In  Bosnia  ■ix' 
Hersiegovina.  They  see  in  the  establUhment  of  a  wl»- 
less  telegraph  station  iu  Montenegro  and  the  gift  ol 
guns  to  Prince  Nicholas  by  King  Victor  Eminanw' 
other  signs  of  the  preparation  of  a  Balkan  alllanDa  lid 
by  Italy.  The  disunion  In  the  dual  kingdom  can« 
what  wonld  otherwise  have  been  a  compantivBlj  In- 
nocuous danger  to  assume  In  their  eyes  a  moat  oiilnoV 
aspect.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  Is  no  doubt  tint 
the  Servians  look  to  Italy  above  all  others  as  tbdr  sup- 
porter and  friend.  Russia,  which  used  to  be  omnipo- 
tent in  the  Balkans,  Is  now  laid  on  the  ■half  for  an 
Indefinite  period,  and  haa  ceased  to  aot  aa  tlw  oaant^ 
poise  to  Austria. 
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dies  in  Government  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
A.prit  installment  of  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
Soldiers  o(  the  Ccimmou  Good,"  In  Everybody's 
Ine,  in  devoMd  to  the  little  republic  of  Swiczer- 
here  Mr.  Russell  found  an  almost  ideal  p«rfec- 
public  services  and  a  freedom  from  the  various 
3d  resulting  popular  dissatisfaction  which  we 
ustomed  to  regard  as  almost  the  oeceHsary  ac- 
limetits  of  any  form  of  governmental  activity. 
Qciency  and  purity  of  administration  Is  due,  ac- 
;  to  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  Swiss  people's  logical 
ice  to  democracy.  Ail  the  public  services,  tn- 
•  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  railroad,  are  op- 
strictlf  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. — In 
{  contrast  with  the  examples  of  successful  pub- 
lerBhip  presented  by  Mr.  Russell  is  the  picture 
corporation- ridden  city  of  Newark,  N,  J.,  which 
'n  by  Samuel  Merwin  in  the  pages  of  Success. 
c,  according  to  Mr.  Merwin,  is  owned  and  run 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey.  The 
L,  who  pay  the  taxes,  have  really  very  little  to 
lUt  the  management  of  their  own  municipal  af- 
The  fourth  paper  in  the  series  entitled  "The 
5  of  AlaKba,"  by  Rex  E.  Beach,  in  Applcton'* 
vers,  is  concerned  with  "The  Reign  of  Terror." 
>apers  by  Mr.  Beach  reveal  a  shamelessness  of 
corruption  in  our  northern  province  which  even 
^spapers'have  heretofore  failed  to  disclose  to  the 
an  reading  public. 

tests  Against  the  Growth  of  Privilege.— 

it  of  two  papers  by  Hartley  Davis  on  "The  Coal 
■,he  Labor  TtustJ  and  the  People  Who  Pay  "  ap- 
1  the  April  number  of  Everybody's  M<tgaztnc. 
iry  of  the  evolution  of  this  powerful  orgaoiza^ 
thin  a  short  period  of  time  is  one  of  no  little 
ic  Interest.— The  history  of  the  independent  tele- 
novement,  by  Paul  I-atzke,  is  continued  in  the 
umber  of  Success.  Many  interesting  incidents  in 
t  to  establish  Independent  telephone  exchanges 
liddle  West  are  relaled  in  thisseries.— The  story 
growth  of  sentiment  for  municipal  ownership 
■ration  of  the  s  ee  -ca  1  nes  n  Chicago  is  told 
American  Illus  nted  fo  Ap  by  Henry  K. 
r.— The  Socialist  pa  y  he  subject  of  a  suc- 
ticle  by  Upton  S  n  a  n  he  World's  Work. 
clair  describes  he  o  gan  za,  on  and  methods  of 
in  adopted  by  he  ^oc  a  s  In  heir  American 
It  will  be  news  o  many  readers  hat  one  of  the 
t  papers  in  this  country,  the  .appeal  fo  Reason, 
ed  at  Girard,  Kan.,  has  a  paid  oireulntion  of 
an  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  that  special  edi- 
ive  run  np  as  high  as  three  million  copies.— The 
'illiam  Jennings  Bryan  contribute*  to  the  Cen- 
r  April  an  essay  on  "  Individualism  versus  So- 
"  Mr.  Bryan's  paper  emphasizes  the  beneficial 
if  struggle  and  discipline,  such  as  Is  required 


under  the  competitive  system,  in  industries,  and  holds 
that  "no  economic  advantage  which  would  come  from 
the  monopolization  of  all  the  industries  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  would  compensate  for  the  stifling  of 
individual  initiative  and  independence. "—"The  Trea- 
son of  the  Senate"  is  the  title  of  a  series  ot  scathing 
exposures  of  corporation  control  of  certain  seats  In  the 
United  States  Senate  made  by  David  Graham  Phillips 
in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

Sketches  of  Living  PerHonalltles.—"Witt«:  A 
Great  Man  Facing  Failure,"  is  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  McCture's  by  Perceval  Gibbon.  After  the  Russian 
statesman's  diplomatic  successes  at  the  Portsmouth  con- 
ference, last  summer,  it  is  hard  for  Americans  to  realize 
that  the  word  "failure"  should  have  any  place  in 
Witte'B  vocabulary.  Yet  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Gibbon 
points  out,  that  nil  of  his  financial  and  diplomatic 
achievements  merely  buttressed  the  autocracy  which 
Witte  was  called  upon  to  save  and  could  not.  At  last, 
he  had  to  go  to  the  Czar,  and  in  so  doing  he  practically 
courted  failure  as  astatesman. — David  Graham  Phillips 
writes  in  Applelen's  Bookloverg  of  Mayor  Tom  John- 
son, of  Cleveland,  as  "a  type  of  the  common-sense 
Atnerican."  —  In  the  Woman's  Home  Companion 
for  April  there  are  glimpses  of  "  The  Four  Greatest 
Living  Americans  at  Work," — President  Roosevelt,  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Mark 
Twain.— In  the  Cosmopolitan,  John  Burroughs  draws 
an  enticing  picture  of  his  own  every.day  life,  showing 
how  bis  love  of  simplicity  in  all  things  has  had  foil 
sway  in  the  control  of  hia  choice  of  ei 


Notes  of  Scientific   Progress,- The  importance 

which  technical  science  is  assuming  In  the  world's  life 
and  industry  is  well  illustrated  in  an  article  on  "Chem- 
istry and  the  World's  Food"  contributed  to  the  April 
Harper's  by  Profe.ssor  Robert  K.  Duucan.  This  writer 
gives  a  popular  account  of  Che  recently  discovered  meth- 
ods for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  He  looks  forward  to 
the  creation  of  "as  many  factories  for  the  fixation  of 
elemental  nitrogen  as  we  have  smelting  furnaces  for 
the  unllxing  of  elemeutal  Irou."  His  article  contains 
several  demonstrations  of  the  results  made  possible  by 
the  scientific  application  of  fertilizers  to  plant  growth. 
— Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  undertakes,  in  McClure'g  for 
April,  an  exposition  of  certain  "  diet  delusions."  Some 
of  his  propositions  are  familiar  enough  to  all  Intelligent 
people,  though  doubtless  Imperfectly  applied  in  real  lite. 
But  the  most  startling  paragraphs  In  hie  article  an 
those  devoted  to  the  demolition  of  solemn  injunctions 
to  which  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  in  the 
past  given  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Dr.  Hntchf  n- 
son  maintains  that  Instinct  as  a  dletai^  guide  Is  fnr 
superior  to  reason.  He  has  no  quarrel  with  vegetarlaa- 
Ism  as  a  creed,  but  be  vigorously  opposes  its  claims  toa 
scientific  basis.    He  denies  that  there  is  any  advantage 
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or  superiority  Id  vegetable  diet  as  Hucb.  Ou  the  other 
haod,  all  science  iudlcat«K  to  bim  tbuC  innii  wnn  iiieuut  \a 
nAt  meat.  He  hIso  i^iCeH  from  his  own  pruCeKxioiial  expc- 
liancefactelbat  deem  to  militaC«  Htroiigly  HgHlDHt  what 
be  terms  the  prejudice  ugainst  i>ork,tlie  iden  that  hpicx^x 
heattheblood.audothermuch-DiiiphaMlzed precepts.  Dr. 
HutchiDHon  eveo  has  the  temerity  u>  suggest  thnt  cereal 
food  may  have  been  greatly  uverrati><l  in  ixiitit  of  nutri- 
tive value,  and  that  tou  uiucli  brown  l>r(iad  may  be  posi- 
tively injurious.  With  the  main  I'lnicluxioii  of  his  article 
few  readers  would  be  Inclined  to  disagi'ee.  The  convic- 
tion is  steadily  growiug  in  the  medical  prof  eaaion,  he  sayu, 
that  disturbances  of  digestioii  are  due,  in  eight  cases  out 
of  t«n,  not  su  much  to  the  food  used,  either  in  quality, 
quautity,  or  method  of  cookiug,  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  eaten. — In  attempting  to  formulate  a 
purely  scientiflc  conception  of  religion,  Mr.  C  W.  Kalee- 
by,  writing  lu  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  predicts 
that  the  religiou  of  the  future,  whate  dogmas  will  be 
Chose  of  science  as  wellasof  religion,  and  therefore  true, 
while  following  the  general  tendency  of  religion  to-day, 
will  concern  itself  more  and  more  with  this  present  life 
and  less  and  less  with  the  lite  beyond.  According  to 
this  view,  Buddhism,  for  instance,  cannot  l)e  the  reli- 
gion of  the  future,  since  it  preaches  the  worthlessneHs  of 
life.— In  the  Avtericaii  lUiistratcd  (formerly  Ltxlte'ii), 
Dr.  David  T.  Day  points  out  some  of  the  iniportaut  con- 
tributions to  civilization  made  by  those  men  who  have 
devised  ineaoB  of  producing  and  utilizing  the  various 
forms  of  artificial  light.  He  ranks  among  the  great 
benefactors  of  modern  times  such  inventors  as  Samuel 
Kier,  who  first  put  the  chiumey  around  a  petroleum 
wick,  and  Luther  Stierinner,  who  substituted  for  illu- 
mination by  points  of  brilliant  iutensity  an  even  glow. 


Art  Topics.— As  a  contribution  to  the  prindplei  of 
civic  art,  o[ie  of  the  most  effective  uiaijuiue  Mticle> 
that  have  recently  appeared  is  Sylvester  Baxter's  paper 
on  "  Public  Squares  in  City  and  Village,"  which  appein 
in  the  April  Centuru.  Perhaps  no  subject  reUlid  to 
public  landscape  improvement  is  in  greater  need  otn- 
tional  treatmeiit.  Mr.  Baiter  cites  many  instructln 
examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in  municipal  public 
squares  as  they  exist  in  Anierica,  and  the  drewliigs  li; 
Jules  Gueri[i  ably  rel^nforce  Mr.  Baxter's  discnnioiL- 
The  same  number  of  the  C'ciituri/ has  an  article  by  Cbri-- 
tianBrintonoaCotistantineMeuuier,  "  a  sculptor  ol  I  bt 
laborer."  Meunier  died  in  Brussels  a  year  ago,  U,  tlw 
age  of  seventy-four.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  riiit 
in  Spain,  he  had  hardly  left  Belgium  during  his  lif^ 
time.  The  Ccntvru  reproduces  several  of  Meanier's 
more  famous  sculptures,  and  on  page  499  of  this  namha 
of  the  Review  of  Kevibws  appears  a  reproductioD  of 
the  bust  of  Meunier  by  himself.— In  Scrfbncr'8  appltn 
an  appreciation  of  the  well-ltnowu  English  artist  Sir 
FranciH  Seymour  Hailen,  by  William  B.  BoallODi  wilb 
reproductions  of  several  of  Haden's  original  etchingi. 
It  js  iladen's  distinction,  says  Mr.  Boulton,  to  hiTe 
gained  immediate  recognition  an  a  master  of  tbeutol 
etching,  which  he  had  practised  only  as  an  amotinrU 
intervals  during  the  stress  of  an  absorbing  protceaiol]. 
to  have  played  a  dominant  part  in  its  revival  4(tn  ■ 
long  period  of  neglect,  and  to  have  retained  hia  poii- 
tion  as  one  of  its  chief  exponents  for  forty  yean.  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  is  now  the  president  of  tbe  Royil  So- 
ciety of  Painter  Engravers,  and  many  of  his  etchings 
are  well  known  in  the  United  States.— Marie  Tin 
Vorst  contributes  to  Lippliicolt's  for  April  a  sketd  of 
DegaH,  the  artist,  and  his  work. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   FOREfGN   REVIEWS. 


Oftine- Preservation   In  the  Transvaal.- The 

warden  of  the  Trausvaal  Government  Game  Reserves 
writes  ou  this  subject  in  Blaekwood'g  (London)  for 
March.  The  present  TrausvanI  Game  Reserves— costloR 
£4,000  (*aO,000)  to  equip— extend  for  300  miles  by  W  to 
flO,  and  contain  all  indigenous  animals,  except  tbe  few, 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  eland,  which  had 
disappeared  before  the  reserves  were  set  aside.  The 
other  game  animals  have  all  increased  considerably 
nnder  two  and  a  half  years'  protection.  Preventing  the 
native  from  destroying  gome,  it  was  said,  would  make 
him  starve.  Instead,  says  the  writer,  it  lias  made  him 
work.  Poachers  still  cau-ie  much  trouble,  so  much  so 
that  tbe  sum  of  £4,000  has  had  to  l)f  idcrcatwd  lo  HMWII. 
There  is  also  a  Game  Protection  Society  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, with  the  object  of  Hecuring  observance  of  the  game 
laws  in  general  and  checking  the  terrible  destruction  of 
birds  and  animals  by  the  Kaflirs,  The  good  results  of 
this  society's  work  have  already  been  widely  felt. 

What   of   the  THplo   AliiBnce?-An   Italian, 

writing  in  the  ('oitlcinj)or((r|;  livvicic  (London)  tor 
March  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Italy,  declares  that  the 
triple  alliance  is  likely  rather  to  lie  transformed  than 
to  be  terminated.  In  the  great  duel  which  he  expects 
between  England  and  Germany  most  European  powers 
would  prefer  to  side  with  Rngland.  wliich  does  not 
domloate  the  Continent..  He  ex[iectH  that  the  triple 
alliance  will  be  reueweil,  but  will  liecome  a  compact 


that  binds  its  memlters  ever  .ess  closely,  whlcb  ""'^ 
allow,  in  fact,  for  Italy's  faithfulness  to  the  traditlow* 
friendliness  of  Great  Britain  and  her  new  Tappr^>"^ 

Bernard  Shaw's  Women.- The  brjghteet  ^"Jf* 
in  the  Forlnhjiilly  Kcrlcw  for  March  Is  that  by  '^ 
Constance  Itamicoat  on  "  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Coi.*"'^ 
felt  Presentment  of  Women."  She  describee  the  w  ^^'^ 
of  the  popular  dramatist  as,  on  the  whole,  an  unlo^*^'?^ 
unpleasing  collection.  She  wants  to  know  wher"^^ 
Sliriw  met  tliem.  There  is  hardly  one  among  th^^"*" 
whom  other  women  could  make  a  friend.  TheJ^?  ' 
generally  either  hard  as  nails,  or  colossally  selfl^^^^ 
merely  bleating  old  sheep.  Most  of  them  are  yc^^-^^^ 
many  good-looking,  some  endowed  with  a  m;st«r  '"^ 
quality  which  Mr.  Shaw  calls  vitality,  which  Mlse^^'*' 
coat  thinks  a  very  deodly  characteristic 


London's  Unemployed.— Mr.  G.  P.  Gooch,  i^"'' 
gives,  in  the  Contemporary  Revleui  for  March,  a  8* 
eral  survey  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  n  *"" 
ploycil.  He  commends  the  slow  and  costly  expaTtif"'' 
of  the  London  Central  Committee,  but  urges  tb^  f' 
pointment  of  a  general  system  of  labor  bnieana  i*^^ 
telephonic  communication,  and  advocate*  aBanrimtfoB 
as  the  most  promising  form  of  employment  for  the  un- 
employed. To  discriminate  between  the  unamplorid 
and  tbe  nnemployaole,  he  adv(x»tc«  that 
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tM  maae  Bpimlshable  offense  in  fact  as  well  as 
He  would  send  vagrants  to  a  loateni'  colony 
It  of  Merxplan,  in  Belgium. 

OMible  Future  for  Sir.  Balfonr.— An  anoii- 
paper,  with  an  unexpected  conclusion,  on  Mr. 
r  and  the  Unionist  pnrty  openx  the  FiiTlnUjhily 
)  for  March.  It  is  a  very  »;earching  ami  severe 
tn  of  Mr.  Baltour'e  feats  of  parliameutary  leger* 
I.  The  writer  says  that  nothing  can  be  clearer 
lat  the  ex-premier  overrated  the  value  of  the  dia- 
and  tactical  devicea  in  which  be  excels,  and  un- 
mated  every  genuine  force,  personal  and  national, 
hicb  he  had  to  deal.  As  a  result  of  the  Valeu- 
tera,  the  writer  flnda  that  the  fiscal  fog  has  dis- 
>d  and  the  Unionist  party  la  united  on  the  baxis 
Balfour's  leadership  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pol- 
s  he  returns  to  the  House  of  Comniona,  the  writer 
ct«dl;  ends:  "The  presumption  is  as  much 
I  him  as  it  was  when  he  went  to  Ireland.  If  he 
Sybil,'  studies  the  Labor  party,  and  reads  'Sybil 
he  may  survive.  IC  lie  survives,  it  will  be  as  the 
>T  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  ;  and  though  he 
aa  slow  and  reluctant  in  bis  processes  as  Peel 
',  he  will  probably  live  to  undo  the  work  of  1916 
ike  the  empire  one." 

;land'B  Coal-Snpply . — Several  years  ago,  gov- 
ital  aa  well  as  commercial  England  was  startled 
IS  report  of  some  scientific  investigators  that  the 
pplyof  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  exhausted 
a  very  limited  (ime.  Without  coal  for  her  war- 
nd  her  factories,  Ureat  Britain  would  swiftly 
Qm  the  rank  of  the  first-class  powers.  A  royal 
.W»  appointed  by  the  government  for  the  inves- 
t  of  the  subject  has  Just  Diade  Its  report,  and 
lat  there  is  no  ground  (or  the  fear  of  an  early 
mine.  A  rather  keen  aiid  well-put  analysis  of 
lort,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  foreigner,  is  given 
iringiiaa,  the  illustrated  review  of  Christiania. 
urnal  declares  that  by  a  fair,  moderate  estimate 
I  provislou  of  England  is  to  be  reckoned  to-day' 
M,000,000tonE.  The  present  consumption  of  this 
ec«ssity  Is  about  167,000,000  tons  anuually.  If  iii 
f  f  uture  tbe  average  annual  consumption  reaches 
XN)  tons,  the  estimated  supply  will  be  sulSclent 
r  hundred  years.  Greater  perfection  in  milling 
ery  will  probably  make  possible  the  extractloci 
at  greater  depths  than  at  present,  and  this,  with 
re  etonoiuical  operation  of  power  plants,  will  ex- 
lite  considerably  the  period  during  which  a  suf- 
x«l-supply  may  be  relied  upon.  In  the  future, 
cohol,  petroleum,  and  other  mineral  or  com- 
,  products  will  be  used  as  substitutes  tor  coal. 
power,  also,  can  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  elec- 
ts a  substitute.  Thislast,  however,  will  sot  help 
d,  which  is  comparatively  poorly  off  in  the  mat- 
.•at«r  power.  In  some  other  sections  of  the  world 
ower  Is  available,  but  this  cannot  be  countetl  on 
ny  degree  of  certainty.  The  Norwegian  review 
;iB  that  the  manufaoturlng  of  pressed  coal  (roiu 
dugs  of  ooal  mluea  should  be  developed  in  Rng- 
a  Ivtt^''  extent  than  it  has  been  In  the  past. 

Vltlclsm  «r  th«  Mont  de  Piete,— An  ontllne 
history  of  this  fanion^i  pawn  establishment  of 

1  ooDtributed  to  Lit  ftcfue  by  M,  G,  Reaard.  A 
In  metbods  is  absolutely  necessary,  declares  this 


writer.    The  Mont  de  PiAtd  has  a  complex  character, 

being  bait  commercial  and  half  philanthropic.  To  the 
poor  it  is  a  useful  institution,  and  they  form  Its  most 
numerous  cllent&le.  To  them  it  advances  money  on 
articles  of  small  value,  usually  to  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence.  These  are  called  loons  of  con»omntaUait~ 
But  it  is  also  an  establishment  of  popular  credit,  and  aa 
such  Is  used  by  commercial  men  and  manufacturers, 
who  are,  indeed,  its  best  customers.  In  this  case  money 
is  advanced  on  new  wares  deposited  there  temporarily 
to  extricate  their  owners  from  some  difficulty.  These 
are  called  loans  on  production.  It  is  also  a  bank  of  de- 
posit for  wealthy  classes,— that  is  to  say,  these  people, 
when  they  go  away,  frequently  deposit  their  valuables 
at  the  Mont  de  Pi^td  for  safety  till  their  return.  Being 
au  Institution  without  capital,  the  Mont  de  Fidtd  has  to 
borrow  in  order  to  be  able  to  lend.  As  the  security  Is 
good,  it  haa  no  difficulty  iu  procuring  funds  at  3  per 
cent.,  but  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  money 
is  advanced  to  clients.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  an 
endowed  institution  it  would  be  able  to  advance  money 
on  easier  terms.  The  chief  and  most  urgent  reform  Is 
concerned  with  the  appraiser  of  the  goods,  who  comes 
in  at  the  first  engagement,  again  at  the  renewal,  and 
again  at  the  sale,  and  manages  to  get  hold  of  an  enor- 
mous part  of  the  money.  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
praiser many  serious  abuses  have  gradually  come  into 
existence,   and  the  result  is  the  present  bitter  cry  for 

Fall  in  the  Price  or  Antomobilea.— Tbe  general 
tendency  is  toward  a  marked  decline  in  the  price  of 
automobiles,  remarks  X'Iltu«tratlon  (Paris).  The  large 
houses  selling  motor  wagons  have  issued  catalogues  for 
the  current  year  showing  prices  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  wagons  sold  during  the  year  1905.  As  a  rule, 
the  large  manufacturers  say  that  they  want  time  to 
manufacture  their  wagons  in  large  numbers,  in  order  to 
put  tlipm  on  the  market  at  prices  nearer  the  reach  of 
the  buying  public.  Buyers  are  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  can  invest  their  money  to  better  advantage. 
They  are  tired  o(  the  enormous  motors  used  hitherto. 
Such  machines  consume  nearly  .us  much  rubber  as 
naphtha,  because  a  very  strong  motor  runs  very  fast, 
and  the  faster  it  runs  the  quicker  it  exliausts  Its  tirca. 
In  France  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  |)eriod  of  stupid 
extravagauce  and  foolish  speed  were  about  over.  The 
reform  is  at  work,  not  very  vigorously,  but  still  ener- 
getically enough  to  give  ground  for  a  hope  that  even- 
tually the  automobile  may  reach  the  end  for  which  it 
was  luvented,— the  rapid,  but  not  dangerous,  transpor- 
tation of  men  and  things,— and  do  such  service  that  the 
evils  due  to  Its  factitious  aim,  ill-advised,  not  to  say 
excessive,  Indulgence  in  so-called  "sport,"  may  be  con- 
doned, if  not  forgotten. 

The  Thickness  of  Ice  In  Siberia.— According 

to  Middendorrs  reports,  quoted  from  L'lllvxtration 
(Paris),  the  ordinary  depth  of  ice  in  Siberia  varies  from  1 
nieterSO  tol  meter80.  ItneverexceedaSmetersW.  Pro- 
tesaor  Voiekov  has  just  communicated  the  result  of  ex- 
aminations made  for  the  measurement  ol  the  ice  on  tbe 
running  waters  of  Siberian  Asia.  On  the  Jenlaaei  tbe 
ice  Is  from  0  meters  TO  to  0  meters  90  In  thickness.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  Siberia,  toward  Boloum  and 
Ronrskoyfi  Ousti^  it  reaches  a  depth  of  from  2  meters 
to  3  meters  SS.  On  the  Yassa,  at  Verkhoyansk  (a  point 
below  or*  BO  latitude)  the  ice  was  but  one  meter  80; 
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jret  latitade  GT"  30  may  be  qiiotetl  as  corresponding 
to  tfae  frigid  pole  of  the  old  worlil.  Diirin^t  the  winter 
months  the  tempe  rut  lire  of  those  latitudes  varies  fn)in 
51°  30  to  53^  85,  iilt.)i(iii(j;h  there  arc  times  wlieti  it  falls 
to  67°.  In  Trail shni kill ia  (latitude  of  Ijonilon  and  Hani- 
burg.  respectively,  5!"  30  and  53*  35)  tliu  ice  is  3  meters 
3.1  in  thickness.  I[i  the  high  Ijusin  «( tlie  Amiir,  when 
there  is  no  snow,  tlie  depth  of  the  ice  increases  rapidly. 
The  natives  (who  are  obliged  to  make  efforts  to  keep 
the  shallow  streams  from  freezing  and  killiug  tlie  flsh> 
cover  tlie  ice  with  pine  bniiglia.  The  iHiughs  catch  tlie 
snow  and  form  snow-winds  which  siiclter  the  ice  from 
the  extreme  severity  uf  the  temperature. 

The  I'opulat  ion  of  the  World.— The  population 

of  the  world,  says  VlUwHriHUiii  (Paris),  is  more  than 
one  and  a  lialt  milliards,  the  mean  density  of  the  popu- 
lation being  alKiut  ten  inhabitants  per  M|uare  kilome- 
ter. Asia  leads  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  from  820  to 
850  iiiUilons.  Europe  \n  second,  with  403  millions,  fol- 
loweil  by  America  (151  niiUionsj  nud  .\trica  (tnini  145  to 
160  millionti).  Australia  and  Oceanica  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  millionH.  Germany  pn>per  has  a 
population  of  UaiMiDDO,  the  city  of  Berlin  having  al- 
most two  millions.  Prance  protter  (according  to  tliu 
census  of  WH)  has  a  population  of  Sli.niKl.lXiO ;  including 
her  dependencies,  she  has  a  total  pojiuhLtioii  of  t<H,403,- 
000.  The  United  StAtes  hiu  a  iMpulatiun  of  80,^08,000, 
this  being  increased  to  SSiOI^OOO  b;  counting  in  de- 
Walt  Whitman  in  Italy.— The  Saova  Antologia 
prints  an  article  on  Walt  Wliitinan  wliicli  acconls  him 
llie  higliest  praise.  He  is  treated  as  a  mystic,  but  of  a 
tj'pe  unknown  to  I^alin  minds,— a  "  material ist-mys- 
tic."  His  view  ot  the  nnivcrHo  Is  considered  as  of  more 
force,  originality,  and  value  tlian  liiH  breaking  away 
from  conventions  in  the  technli|ue  of  his  work.  lie 
repndiates  with  scorn,  not  only  the  empty  idealism  of 
the  past,  but  also  the  crass  materialism  of  the  present. 
All  the  universe  is  penetrated  with  the  mystery  of  God, 
and  his  physical  boily,  so  far  from  1>eing  a  barrier  be- 
tweeii  man  and  Qod,  !»  one  of  the  ma^t  ample  channels 
whereby  the  soul  ol  the  infinite  enters  triunipliantiy 
Into  man.  The  elemental  optimism  of  tlie  American 
pout,  hin  etitire  disregard  of  moral  and  literary  laws 
a[id  his  chaotic  style,  came  from  a  profotuid  feeling 
for  democracy  which  is  the  basis  of  his  inspiration,  and 
which  makes  him  so  amaziiig  a  figure  to  European 
eyes.  His  aim  iu  matter  is  to  show  to  the  average  and 
mediocre  man  the  glory  of  his  daily  work,  and  iti  man- 
ner to  create  a  poetry  which  shall  owe  nothing  to  the 
past.  The  ItJilian  review  iloes  not  attempt  to  settle  the 
vexed  question  of  llie  al>solute  value  of  his  verse,  but 
calls,  neverllieless,fnranltjillan  tratislatlon,  justifying 
this  demand  by  the  value  his  individuality,  optimistic 
anil  breathing  of  the  open  air  and  sun,  would  have  for 
the  overrefi[ie<l,  academic,  and  sad  literature  of  Ktirope. 

A  School  of  Colonial  ftf  cdioluo.— Signor  A.  Faus- 
tlni,  writing  in  L'ltnUn  Mtiilcrnii,  and  quoting  liber- 
ally froTii  a  recent  article  in  Le  I'cllt  PiirUicn,  mokes 
a  plea  for  a  "chair  of  colonial  nie<licine"  to  be  added  to 
the  Italian  schools  of  medicine.  He  argues  that  all 
European  nations  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  throwing 
most  of  their  energies  into  vast  lichemea  of  colonidng 
the  sparsely  inhabited  regions  of  tlie  globe,  mostly 
tropical,  and  that  the  problems  of  colonial  life  are  tlie 


vital  ones  of  the  immediate  ftttHTe.    The  flnt  one  in 

importance  is  the  question  of  the  health  of  white  mes 
in  the  tropics,  where  innumerable  valuable  liven  ore 
lost  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  coloniiiti 
and  their  doctors.  He  cites  the  Institute  of  Colonitl 
Medicine,  founded  in  1901  by  the  University  of  Bor- 
deaux, which  has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  Freucli 
colonists.  The  instruction  there  is  only,  as  yet,  for 
griuluated  doctors,  and  lasts  but  three  months.  It  U 
intended  to  follow  to  some  extent  the  lines  of  tlit 
"School  of  Tropical  Medicine,"  iu  London,  which  hu 
done  such  brilliant  work.  The  Italian  anthor  fgili 
that  in  view  of  the  colonial  ambitions  of  Italy  and  tht 
welt-kiiowQ  ease  of  expatriation  of  the  Italian  peuut, 
no  time  should  be  lost  Id  a  study,  both  practical  ud 
profound,  of  medical  methods  by  which  lite  in  Ou 
tropics  may  be  made  possible  and  profitable  tovUtt 
men  transplanted  from  temperate  regions. 

Korea   Under   Japanese   Control.— In  a  kmg 

article  in  the  Tokio  monthly  the  Tiilyo,  Count  Okami 
discusses  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  JapaneM 
control  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom.  He  warns  hlBcomi- 
trymen  that  the  task  of  reforming  Korea's  politic*! 
administration  and  economic  structure  will  not  beiD 
easy  one.  lie  advises  extreme  deliberation  and  tta, 
particularly  in  Japanese  dealings  with  the  Korean  Em- 
peror anil  the  imperial  household.  With  regard  to  tin 
Korean  people.  Count  Okuma  continues,  "our  repn- 
sentative  should,  first  of  all,  respect  the  prlndplint 
justice  and  generosity.  He  must  also  remember  Out 
such  complicated  laws  and  regulations  as  are  in  vague 
in  his  mother  country  are  not  good  now  for  the  natim 
of  Korea,  whose  backward  condition  requires  u  vi- 
lli iuistrat  ion  widely  different  from  that  in  civilixd 
countries.  Nothing  but  failure  will  compensau  lil> 
talxir  should  he  try  to  assimilate  the  Koreans  with  tke 
Japanese  laws  and  customs  in  a  short  period."  laet- 
der  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  It  is  of  the  ntmtntim- 
poitance,  says  this  Japanese  statesman,  to  maintain  u 
ample  military  force  and  a  sufficient  number  of  pallet. 
After  this,  the  problem  of  railroad  constructloa  IiUm 
must  pressing.  The  Japanese,  he  claims,  must  now  ex- 
tend the  six  hundred  miles  of  railroads  which  vBt 
built  in  Korea  during  the  war  with  Russia.  In  ex- 
ploiting the  material  resources  of  the  peninsula  &i[uit 
Okinna  declares  for  free  competition.  He  denoanca 
the  attempt  to  establish  any 'monopoly  fortha  eicliulw 
benefit  of  either  the  Japanese  Government  or  indlTidull 
citizens.  No  favoritism  should  be  shown  toward  Jip' 
ancse  over  Koreans,  all  other  things  being  equal  D^ 
cussing  the  natural  resources  of  Korea,  Connt  Okniu 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  ntiliiing  to  the  falltbe 
iron  anil  coal  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  aaan- 
try  in  such  bountiful  quantities,  at  the  same  tis* 
reminding  the  Japanese  public  that  Korea's  enpplj  i' 
gold  and  silver  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tbe 
great  obstacle  to  the  exploitation  of  tbe  Korean  mloV 
on  a  large  scale,  he  says,  in  conclusion,  is  the  lacko' 
capital.  ''Wecanandoughthowever,  to,  laviteAnMri- 
can  and  English  capitalists  to  co&perat«  with  ni.* 

Japanese  Progress  Ohallensed, — AooacdlngV 
an  editor  in  the  SocialUt,  of  Toklo,  there  la  gnat  pop- 
ular dissatisfaction  thronglioat  Japaa  over  whattUi 
writer  calls  the  retrograde  policy  of  th«  JapMMMao^ 

ment  since  the  war  with  Bossla.  Tha  writer  polBb 
that  a  state  of  ^ege  still  obUlns  In  a  niunlMr  at 
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138,  and  that  the  press  in  still  sunpended  In  mnny 
i.  Hepoluti'  nut  the  progrena  Russia  has  made 
direction  of  a  free  press,  and  caustically  com- 
his  with  Japanese  retroKreHBlOD. 

Prevention  of  SeaBlckness. — A  writer  in  tbe 
rte  Zeltung  (Leipsic),  after  reviewing  the  failure 
arious  means  iieretofore  proposed  for  the  pre- 
or  cure  of  seasickness,  describes  a  mechanicnl 
■ecently  used  on  one  of  the  Ham  burg- American 
Tith  great  success.  The  appamtua,  it  seeniH,  is 
nple.  It  consists  of  a  convertible  chiiir  the  seat 
;h  Is  shifted  about  with  a  rapid  up-and-down 
The  impulse  comes  from  a  small  electro-motor 
d  to  the  apparatus  and  connected  with  the  elec- 
it  wires  present  in  every  steamer.  The  person 
tioii  takes  his  place  upon  thin  quivering-chair, 
I  about  the  same  feeling  as  when  on  an  atitomo- 
).  The  trembling  motion  causes  one  to  feel  less 
^hing  and  reeling  ot  the  ship  (by  which,  a^  is 
own,  seasickness  is  occasioned),  while  the  long 
ard  motions  of  the  ship  are  neutralized  fay  the 
nd  numerous  upward-striving  vibration-shocks. 
jers  take  their  seats  in  this  apparatus  imme- 


diately upon  feeling  the  slightest  iDdioatloDS  of  Beo- 
sickneas,  and  in  a  very  few  moments  feel  free  from  all 
discomfort.  Moat  ot  them  remained  during  the  whole 
further  course  of  the  trip,  even  after  they  had  left  th« 
chair,  exempt  from  the  complaint.  In  a  second  group 
of  cases,  the  indisposition  returned,  indeed,  after  a  few 
hours  ;  yet  at  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  treatment  it  van- 
ished, and  did  not  return.  In  a  third  series  of  cases, 
Anally,  which  in  number  were  the  most  insignificant 
and  (above  all)  contained  the  easily  excitable  and  very 
sensitive  natures,  the  indications  of  sickness  that  were 
wholly  absent  In  the  qnivering-chair  at  once  appeared 
after  the  patient  had  left  the  chair.  Hence,  such  pas- 
sengers stayed  upon  the  chair  by  the  hour,  some  even 
as  many  as  ten  hours.  Even  in  this  long  extension 
of  thequaking  treatment,  in  no  person  did  any  injurious 
effect  show  itself.  All  agreed  that  the  stay  in  the  chair 
is  very  pleasant ;  they  felt  wholly  well,  and  even  took 
food.  In  no  single  case,  among  all  the  many  trials. 
did  vomiting  occur  dnring  the  sitting.  The  idea  was 
originally  suggested  by  the  German  chemist,  Dr.  Bren- 
del.  He  himself  made  this  discovery  during  a  partic- 
ularly rough  voyage.  The  method  has  already  been 
patented  in  several  countries. 
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ercnloBla  in  the  Eiower   Animals  and  In 

■In  CentTnlliUM  fUr  B'lkterlotoQlc,  PaTostten- 
nnd  l)ifektionskrankh<:lt  of  February  16  are  re- 
f  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress  held 
>  In  October,  1905.  of  the  International  Milk  Con- 
leld  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Veterinary  Physi- 
eld  at  Budapest  in  September,  I90S.  In  view  of 
:u.ssinn  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  tuberculosis 
T  animals  to  the  same  disease  in  man,  the  con- 
i  reached  by  these  congresses  are  somewhat  in- 
g.  The  International  Tuberculosis  Congress 
.ously  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
il,  not  only  to  lessen  the  transmission  of  tuber- 
from  man  to  man,  but  to  clear  up  the  prophy- 
'  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  in  order  that  hygienic 
iiinistrative  measures  might  be  taken  more  in- 
tly  to  prevent  the  transmission  from  cattle  to 
hat  in  view  of  the  experimental  proof  of  the 
e  of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli  iu  milk,  a  sanitary 
on  of  caw-stalls  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
-.and  that  in  public  institutions  of  every  kind, 
-ipiMls  and  schools,  only  pasteurised,  boiled,  or 
Hi  milk  should  be  useil,  except  iu  those  cases 
he  cows  had  been  proven,  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
■ee  from  tuberculosis.  The  International  Con- 
'  Veterinary  Physicians  passed  resolutions  ex- 
i  their  belief  in  the  importance  of  researches  to 
ne  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  in  birds  to  tuber- 
in  cattle,  and  also  of  the  importance  of  taking 
ve  measures  against  the  dangers  of  infection  of 
rough  cattle. 

Ine  TubercnIoBia.— In  the  British  Medical 

I  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Kossel  on  tuberculosis 
las  already  been  copied  by  one  or  two  other  jour- 
ts  chief  interest  is  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the 
the  writer  and  his  school  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
'  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis.    The  gist  of 


the  article  is  in  the  couclnaions  at  the  close  of  the  pa- 
per, which  are  as  follows ;  (I)  By  bacteriological  inves- 
tlgatjon  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  human  beings,  cattle, 
and  awlne,  two  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  detected, 
which  may  provisionally  be  called  typui  humanus  and 
typiis  bovlnus ;  (2)  the  widespread  tuberculosis  of  cattle 
is  to  be  traced  exclusively  to  infection  with  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  typiui  bovfniM;  (S)  swine  are  susceptible 
to  a  high  degree  to  the  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typua 
boninus,  in  a  lesser  degree  to  those  of  the  lypus  hu- 
Tiuinifs,'  (4)  the  tuberculosis  of  human  beings  chiefly 
arises  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typus 
huToamia,  which  Is  transmitted  from  man  to  man  ;  (G) 
tuberculous  lesions  In  human  beings  can  be  produced 
by  tubercle  bacilli  of  the  typua  bovinvs;  (6)  tubercle 
bacilli  of  the  typua  bovlnifs  can  be  transmitted  to  hu- 
man beings  by  food  derived  from  tuberculous  animals, 
especially  by  milk  ot  cows  alTected  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  ;  (T)  the  part  played  by  infection  from  bovine 
sources  in  spreading  tuberculosis  In  man  Is  small  In 
comparison  to  the  danger  threatening  from  a  consump- 
tive human  being. 

Arctic  Animals.— In  Aua  der  Natur  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  article  is  entitled  "  The  Animal  Life  ot 
the  EWrnal  Ice,"  by  Dr.  Schnee.  The  author  draws  on 
his  personal  experiences  to  write  a  general  descriptive 
article  on  some  of  the  more  noticeable  animals  of  the 
Arctic.  Cold  and  frost  are  generally  considered  as  de- 
structive of  lite  in  the  climate  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. Vegetable  life  comes  to  a  sMndstill  In  the 
winter  season  of  the  temperate  lonee.  This  lack  of 
vegetable  life  is  still  more  markod  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle, where  there  are  no  trees  and  the  only  vegetation 
consists  of  the  moss-like  growths  on  occasional  stones. 
Inasmuch  as  animals  depend  upon  vegetable  forms  for 
their  food,  vre  might  expect  these  regions  to  be  without 
animals,  but  this  Is  far  from  true.  Their  food  is  drawn 
(ram  the  rich  supplies  In  the  waters  of  the  polar  sead, 
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which  t«eni  with  inliiut«  forms  at  life.  Upnti  thene 
forais,  of  which  the  inoHt  uliutiilHiit  ore  tht;  minute 
CTiiBtac«A anil  molluska,  the  largeraiiimBlMfcwl.  Ujioii 
the  ice.  BealH  nre  found  In  couiitlewtuuniberM,  and  u)M>n 
the  Beala  the  polar  bears  feed.  The  article  is  illllHtrated 
with  good  pictures  of  the  more  coniiiion  polar  animals 
and  birds. 

Earthqaakes  and  Clvtlizallon. — In  an  iuform- 
ing  and  readable  article  on  "Volcanoes  and  Earth- 
quakes "  in  the  Nuowl  Antolot/i"  (Home),  Pro(es»ior  G. 
De  Lorenzo,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  malies  this 
novel  comment  on  the  relation  liet ween  theiwlvrrlfying 
phenomena  and  civilization,  after  noting  how  the  new 
chains  of  mountains  encircle  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Pacifle  Ocean  :  "All  that  car- 
ries death  and  destruction,  but  brings  also  fervid  and 
robust  life ;  like  Siva,  the  Indian  god  of  destruction 
and  death,  that  bears  hIso  the  Hymbols  ot  love  anil  neii- 
oration.  The  rig:idity  of  death  mast  be  sought  in  llioiie 
parte  ot  the  earth  that  now  have  neither  earthquakes 
nor  volcanoes,— In  Siberia  and  southern  Russia,  in 
Greenland  and  I^brador,  in  Brazil  and  Australia.  In 
those  regions  the  oldest  mountain  chains  have  been 
worn  away,  destroyed,  levelecl  to  the  soil,  while  the 
creative,  mountain-forming  forces  slHkndotKKl  them,  to 
go  farther,  toward  the  sea.s,  reservoirs  of  new  moun- 
tains. And  on  these  new  mountains,  still  trembling 
and  smoking,  life  resides  and  civitization  flourishes. 
On  the  shaken  shores  ot  the  Mediterranean  waskindled 
the  civilizatloa  of  Egypt,  flashed  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  flourished  the  others  that  came  after  them. 
Beneath  the  mighty  but  shaking  Himalayas  germinated 
the  marvelous  Indian  civilization  ;  and  on  the  trem- 
bling verge  of  the  Pacifle  is  danced  the  unexpected 
Bnphorion,  bom  ot  the  union  of  Asiatic  and  European 
civilization— the  modem  Japan." 

Aerial  Transportation  in  the  Argentine 
Mountains.  —  In  NatumHusenschaftliche  li'oc/tcn- 
achrift  ot  February  11  the  leading  article  is  an  illus- 
trated account,  by  Superintending  Engiueer  Dieterich, 
of  an  aerial  transportation  line  which  has  recently  been 
constructed  for  the  use  ot  the  mines  in  the  (nountain 
regions  of  Argentina.  The  author  enlarges  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  kind  of  line  for  mountain  regions  in 
comparison  with  those  of  a  railroad,  which,  by  the  way. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  construct  in  this  place.  It 
avoids,  ot  course,  all  the  costly  construction  ot  tunnels 
and  grades.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  road  a  part  ot 
a  network  connecting  various  places  in  the  mountains. 
This  is  the  highest  and  greatest  road  of  this  kind  that 
has  yet  been  constructed.  Spans  of  600,  800,  and  HOO 
mel«rH  are  made  at  a  height  ot  400  meters  over  the  val- 
leys, and  in  some  coses  the  angle  of  ascent  Is  as  high  as 
4S  degrees.  The  station  at  the  mines  is  at  an  elevation 
of  over  4,600  meters,  about  the  height  of  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  so  that  the  machinery  outfit  is  higher 
Uian  any  other  in  the  world.  The  lower  station  Is  the 
railroad  station  at  Chileclto,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,000  meters.  The  transportation  curs  pass  the  whole 
distance,  ascending  or  descending  3,600  meters  in  about 
four  hours,  in  that  time  passing  through  all  climates, 
from  the  region  ot  perpetual  ice  to  the  tropics.  The 
minee  which  are  reached  by  this  road  are  very  rich  In 


copper,  sliver,  and  go'.d  ores.  The  road  Is  used  for  Oa 
transportation  of  the  ores  Ij)  the  railroad  station,  and 
tor  carrying  back  the  necessities  of  life,— fuel,  wWtr, 
food,  tools,  etc.,— to  the  workmen  in  the  mines.  Tha 
total  length  of  the  line  is  35  kilometers,  and  80 cari witll 
a  load  of  600  kilograms  each  are  sent  out  ever;  bimr. 
After  the  line  la  set  in  motion  it  continueB  to  mov«  h; 
the  excess  of  weight  ot  the  descending  over  tbe  nscemt^ 
ing  loads. 

New   Iiight   on  Han's  Origin.- In  the  Ifuota 

AntologUi  (Rome),  Giuseppe  CImbali,  a  pupil  of  tbe 
paleontologist  Alliert  Gaudry,  of  Paria,  dlacnsMs  "Tbe 
Future  of  Paleontology"  and  shows  how  In  aeveni 
countries  of  Europe,  though  not  in  Italy,  by  meansof 
the  great  museums  and  public  lectures,  the  story  of  the 
fossils,  which  is  the  story  of  lite  on  earth,  is  being  more 
clearly  read  and  understood  by  even  the  mass  of  the 
population.    The  conclusions  ot   the  older  scieDtisU 
have  been  frequently  overturned  by  the  result*  of  later 
investigations.    Up  to  very  recently,  the  majorilj  of 
scientists  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  fossil  man. 
although  M.  Gaudry,  in  1818,  called  attention  to  tbe 
great  similarity  to  man  of  a  fossil  of  DryoplOtecm  an- 
l(Vifii»,  an  anthropoid  apedlacovered  In  the  middle  oio- 
cene  beds  of  France,  and  argued  (or  the  great  aotiqnltf 
ot  the  human  species.    Signor  CImbali  says:  "Nowiwl 
only  is  the  relative  antiquity  of  man  proved,  hatMM 
discoveries  would  also  make  admissible  the  posslbllltj 
of  the  hypothesis,  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  by  Enut 
Hoeckel,  that  present  man,  together  with  theprinuto. 
descended  from  the  same  ancestral  type,  that  Id  tbi 
nilocene  age  was  already  an  anthropoid,  and  in  tl>' 
pliocene  a  pithecoid."    As  steps  to  this  conclaeloa  tbe 
author  notes  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  ot  a  FtfK- 
cnnthropiw  erectug  in  Java  in  1894,  and  the  renearcfaf 
ot  Schalbe  on   the  Neanderthal  skull  In  1801,  whieb 
showed  it  to  be  of  an  intermediate  species,  betwHn 
man  and  the  anthropoid  apes,  the  discovery  of  skele- 
tons in  Guadeloupe,  near  JAtge,  Belgium,  etc    These, 
he  concludes,  "demonstrate  that  in  a  remote  efotii 
man  must  have  been  so  diSerent   from  the  pnsen^ 
species  as  not  to  merit  the  name  of  Homo  gapf"*' 
and  indicate,   up   to  the   present,  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent species  of  man,  in  three  different  geologic  agw-'* 
Otto   Schoetensach,  in   a   r«cent  work  on  AuBtraiiV> 
races,  from  the  discovery  ot  the  Java  ape-man,  trie*  ^ 
demonstrate  that    the  cradle  of  the  hnman   race  ** 
precisely  the   so-called    newest   continent,   AnstraU*- 
This  Is  conflrmed  by  this  author's  research^  by  t^* 
persistence  of  interi or  liu man  raceHandtbeorang-oiita'>8 
and  gibbon  in  the  I ndo- Australian  archipelago,  and  ^ 
therecent  discovery  of  human  footprints  mingled  ffi*'*' 
those  of  the  dingo  iti  beds  belonging  ta  the  pliocen'  **' 
the  earliest  quaternary  of  Australia,  and  tnrthe'  ''^ 
certain  human  mandibles  discovered  In  IBOi  In  rf**" 
naoo,    greatly   resembling   present   Atutralian  fortf** 
The  author  ]x>lnts  out  that  there  are  many  gaps  t0  ^  : 
in  the  series  of  animals,  and  that  In  the  problem   " 
man  there  must  yet  be  disoovered  the  ancestnl  tyK^ 
troni  which  man  and  the  primates  came,  and  tb* 
nianner   ot   its   change   into    tbe    Neandartlial   tfP' 
and  the  Javan  type.    Present  knowledge  ot  other  an'' 
mal  types  is  as  nothing  to  what  nnutlu  Uddao  ll* 
the  gruuiul. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


UB  NSW  NOTEWORTHY  BIOQRAPHIES. 
Z  of  the  most  remarkable  biographical  volumes 
bat  have  appeared  in  many  years  is  Mr.  Horace 
I's  biography  of  Whitman,  entitled  '•  With  Walt 
an  in  CiimdeD  "  (Small,  Maynard).  Mr.  Traubel, 
:>e  remembered,  wait  one  of  Whitman's  lit«rary 
■rs,aud  for  many  years  liis  neighbor  and  iotimate 
For  the  period  covered  in  this  volume, — from 
as  to  July  14, 1888,— Mr.  Traubel  was  Whitman's 
I.  He  lived  with  him,  heard  everything  he  said, 
L  down,  sod  to  this  added  a  vatit  number  of  let- 
caiuent^  atid  other  explanatory  matter.  In  (he 
any  emiuent  man,  this  would  have  made  a  val- 
uman  document ;  in  the  case  of  Whitman,  it  is 
Isrly  valuable  and  interesting,  since  it  reveals 
as  hitherto  tieen  unsuspected  by  many  even  of 
:t's  admirers, — that  Whitman  had  a  remarkable 
1  of  literary  acquaiotance  and  an  acute  critical 
The  book  Is  really  a  diary  record  of  conversa- 
iith  or  letters  from  many  of  the  world-famous 
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Morley,  El  ten 
f,  Edmund 
Edward  Car- 
Sidney  Lan- 
et  Hart«,  John 
Bdwin  Booth, 
lurroughs,  and 
others.  There 
reat  many  por- 

r   of  facsimile 

■early  a  dozen  huhace  tbaubei.. 

ts  of  Whitman 

t  at  different  ages.  There  i»  a  good  index,  and  a 
I  system  of  marginal  uote;<.  The  book  Is  intro- 
by  a  facsimile  copy  of  Whitman's  will,  written 
self  (June  29,  1888),  at  Camden.  In  the  preface, 
aubel  announces  that  he  has  presented  his  story 
'  as  It  wa.s  originally  written,  having  made  no  at- 
to  improve  or  poli.^h  it.  Whitman,  he  says,  did 
Hist  upon  his  faults,  hut  he  wanted  them  all 
d  in.  "  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  his  command 
mands  ;  '  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  prettify  me.' " 
;r  bit  oC  Whitmaniana,  just  issued  by  the  Amer- 
Jermanlca  Press,  is  Dr.  Kichard  Riethmueller's 
Whitman  and  the  Germans. "  It  includes  a 
if  the  German  influence  ou  Whitman  and  the  in- 
■  o(  Whitman  on  Germany. 

eally  absorbing  biography  of  John  Wesley  la 
;ult  of  Prof.  C  T.  Winchester's  studies  of  the 
Methodist  reformer.  The  book,  entitled  "The 
'  John  Wesley"  (Mjicmillan),  is  not  primarilya 
list  tribute  to  the  foimder  of  his  church;  it  is 
«>Ded  judgment  of  a  man 


hifttorian  of  philosophic  mind  concerning  B  great  divine 
who  looms  up  upon  the  horizon  oE  religious  and  eccleei- 
a.'stieal  history  as  much  above  the  boundaries  of  the 
sects  as  does  Newman  or  Reuan.    No  one  who  is  inter- 
ested  in  the  great  things  which  were  said  and  done 
during  tbeelgh  teentb 
century  can  do  with- 
out the  study  of  John 
Wesley's  life.    Pro- 
fessor Winchester's 
volume  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent companion , to 
Wesley's    journal, 
published  some  years 
ago.    It  Is  illustrated 
with  portraits  and 
supplemented    by   a 
good  index. 

A  very  excellent  bi- 
ography  of  John 
Fiske,  by  Thomas 
Sergeant   Perry,   has 
E-BOFEBSOK  c.  T.  wiNCHESTEK.        just  been   isBued   by 
Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  as  one  of  their  series  of   "Beacon  Biographies  of 
Eminent  Americans."    These  little  booksare  in  conven- 
ient, attractive  form,  and  are  supplied  with  helpful 
notes  and  bibliography.    Another  biography  of  Fiske 
appears  in  the  "  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Great 
Scientists"  series,  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 

"Columbus,  the  Discoverer,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
contributed  to  the  "  Heroes  of  American  History"  series 
(Harpers)  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Ober.  This  is  a  brief, 
popular  recasting  of  the  life  of  the  great  explorer,  by 
one  who  has  made  extensive  researches  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  has  gained  at  first  hand  much  information  re- 
garding  the  routes  followed  by  Columbus  in  his  several 
voyages  and  the  lands  that  he  explored. 

BOOKS  OF  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Dr.  LouisL.  Seaman  has  added  another  to  his  several 
excellent  books  on  the  Japanese  in  theirwar  with  Rus- 
sia. Thisis  entitled  "The  Real  Triumphof  Japan"  (Ap- 
pletons),  and  is  perhaps  a  rather  more  seasoned  and  ma- 
ture judgment  than  the  other  books.  In  it,  however. 
Major  Seaman  is  just  as  UQStlnted  in  his  praise  of  Ja- 
pan's conquest  of  the  silent  foe  of  disease.  The  main 
theme  of  the  writer's  story  has  already  been  outlined  iu 
these  pages  in  an  article  by  himself,  and  in.  other  de- 
partments. This  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  from 
photographs,  is  written  with  a  swing  and  an  interest 
which  make  it  much  moreabsorbing  than  many  novels. 
Witboat  minimising  for  a  moment  the  splendor  of  Ja- 
pan's victories  on  land  and  sea,  Dr.  Seaman  la  willing 
to  "unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  greatest,  conquests  of 
Japan  have  been  In  the  humanities  of  war,— in  the  slop- 
ing of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life  through  preventable 
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tory,  an  atlus,  and  an  appreciation  of  Wales,  all  in  one. 
Mr.  Bradley,  who  haH  alreaily  written  sympnthetically 
about  Wat«H  aiKl  the  WelHli  penpli-  in  a  niiitil>er  of  vol- 
ODitH,  linows  hix  text  tlioroiiKliIyi  anil,  moreover,  in  eii- 
thUBiaittic  over  it.  He  haH  triiin|ieil  on  foot  over  almoHt 
every  foot  o(  the  country,  and  these  "  literary  rambles" 
as  he  calls  them,  have  been  mipplementeil  and  mode 
more  vivid  by  sketehex  of  the  L'ouiilry  from  the  pen  of 
W.  M.  .Meredith.  There  are  many  fine  illustr 
ruiiiK,  and  an  excellent  map. 


A  few  months  ago  we  notieeil  in  these  pages  the 
attempt  of  a  Southern  writer,  Mr.  .Tohn  C,  Keed,  In  his 
book  entitled  "The  Brothers'  War,"  til  ({Ive  an  impar- 
tial slntement  of  the  causea  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
opinion  was  ventured  that,  while  neither  North  nor 
South  would  be  UQanimouii  in  neceptinj;  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  book,  fair-minded  citiiienHof  each  section 
might  gala  from  it  a  clearer  unilerHtitnding  of  the  op- 
posing polntK  of  view.  The  Hamo  thing  may  l>e  said  of 
"The  Xegro  and  the  Xaliou,"  by  Georjre  S.  Merriam 
<HoIt).  Mr.  Merriam  happens  tu  be  a  Northern  man, 
and  It  cannot  he  expected  that  hlH  views  on  the  race 
question  will  prove  wholly  acceptable  to  the  ex-slave- 
holder or  the  slaveholder's  descendants.  Yet  his  expres- 
stons  are  cunrlenus  and  tolerant,  and  the  Southern  man 
would  ilo  well  to  read  them.— it  tor  no  other  reason,  in 
order  that  any  misconception  that  they  reveal  may  be 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  and  to  tliose  at  the  Xorth 
who  support  the  writer's  contentions.  Such  Iwoks  as 
Mr.  Reed's  and  Mr,  Merriam's.  sectional  though  they 
may  be  in  certain  limitations,  are  nevertheless  indica- 
tive of  the  growing  national  spirit.  Even  one  genera- 
tion ago  they  would  hardly  have  been  possible.  Neither 
side  had  then  learned  to  be  tolerant  of  the  other's  his- 
toric social  and  political  creeds. 

The  case  of  the  political  Abolitionist  in  slavery  times 


Is  presented  by  John  F.  Hnme  (PntnaiUB)  In  the  toI- 
unie  entitled  "  1'he  Abolitionists."  The  writer^  ctti- 
mate  of  the  service  contributed  by  the  Abolitioikl 
wing  ol  the  anti-slavery  forces  before  our  CfvilWtr 
dilTers  widely  from  that  formed  by  the  majority  of  onr 
hiHtnriann,  including  President  Roosevelt,  bat  crto 
those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  aut  hor's  coocludoiu 
will  be  interested  in  his  personal  recollections  ol  the 
conflict,  and  vrili  lie  ready  to  concede  many  of  the  Mate*- 
man-like  qualities  attributed  by  him  to  the  AboUlloo- 
iBt  leaders. 

An  excellent  new  edition  of  "The  LIdcoIo  mhI 
Douglas  Debates,"  with  introduction  and  softs  I? 
Archibald  Lewis  Ronton  (Holt),  \a  baaed  on  the  cam- 
paign edition  of  I860.  The  debates  are  prefactd  by 
Lincoln's  speech  of  June  16,  1858,  at  Sprlnfcfleld,  irltti 
which  he  ojiened  the  campaign,  and  supplemented  b; 
the  famous  Cooper  Institute  speecb  of  February  t7,18B0, 
Presented  in  this  form,  the  debates  are  soltable  for 
text-book  use  in  onr  schools  and  colleges,  and  will  in- 
doLibtedly  lie  more  widely  read  than  ever  before. 

One  of  the  finely  illustrated  works  In  color  belDft  it- 
sued  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  In  London  (and  Imported  bj 
the  Macmillans),  Is  "Bruges  and  West  Flanders,' br 
V:  W.  T.  Omond,  with  colored  illustrations  by  AmMte 
Korestler.  The  most  perfect  survival  at  mediersllimii' 
without  doubt  to  be  found  In  those  cities  ot  BelglDm 
which  have  lost  their  trade  through  the  ■hlfting  of 
inoilern  nxites  of  transportation.  Almost  the  entin 
Interest  and  attraction  ot  Flanders  and  the  land  of  Ibe 
Flemings  Is  historical.  But  It  ts  a  fertile  field  for  tlw 
liiiinter,  and  in  this  volume,  not  only  Rnigea,  but  Ypn^ 
Nieu|Mirt,  and  other  well-known  historical  pcdnCa  *n 
considered,  as  well  as  types  of  men  and  women  now  t" 
be  found  In  this  strange,  out^f-the-way  comer  of  tnod- 
ern  Kuroi>e. 

A  tittle  book  telling  the  story  of  the  religions  liteof 
the  Konians  from  the  beginning  ot  their  history  nnt'l 
the  reign  of  the  Kniperor  Augustus  baa  been  tnsdeol 
five  essays  published  in  niagazines  by  Jesse  HenodW 
Carter  (Macniilluu},  under  the  title  "  The  Beligloi^  ^ 
Xuma." 

Mr.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  prepared  a  sort  of  eoinbli'*' 

u  ot  liigh-claHs  guide-book  and  historical  atlnA  "" 


"The  Book  of  the  Riviera"  (Dutton).     Thia  I 
illnstraU><l.  and  is  provided  with  indexes  and  noteS' 

"  Australian  Iiife  in  Town  and  Country,"  by  J5.  '^ 
Buley.  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  Putnams'  series  '*  <?" 
Asiatic  Xi'iKblsirs"  (although  just  what  groiiDdM  "** 
publishers  have  for  calling  Australia  an  Aalatlc  co**"' 
try  we  are  not  sure).  This  is  an  interestingly  writ**" 
volume,  with  a  particularly  absorbing  chapter  on  ^ 
"Never  Never"  country,— that  unexplored  region  of'**' 
central  [Mirt  of  the  continent  which  Is  annually  bcM"'* 
ing  smaller  as  the  line  ot  exploration  advances. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  interestingly  wrlttp  ' 
description  ot  California's  scenery  along  the  line  ot  th  ^ 
t^uthem  Paoillc  Railroad  has  been  prepared  tinder  tb^ 
title  "The  Rood  ot  a  Thousand  Wonders"  The  lUnd-- 
tratlons  are  In  color,  and  the  text  marches  along  wltll^ 
the  pictures  like  a  story. 

A  study  of  "  The  Slovaks  of  Haugary,"  by  ThomM 
Capek,  has  been  published  by  the  EDlokerfacMjksr  Prn. 
This  Is  an  endeavor  to  present  to  the  wtnld'l  ■jmpathy 
tbeclalms  ot  the  Slav  peoples  wbo  are  ''  ~ 
rule.  Supplementary  chapter*  on  SIrtb  and  F 
fsm  have  been  Included. 


THE  NEIV  BOOKS. 


80CI0L00ICAL  WORKS, 
le  Bitt«r  Cry  o(  the  Children,"  by  John  Spar(<o 
illan),  is  a  striking  presentation  ot  a  niasH  iif 
elating  to  the  ■malnutrition  of  thousands  o(  chil- 
1  our  great  cities.  The  book  originHteil  in  the 
iloD  that  followed  the  publication  of  Mr.  Robert 
r'H  estimate  of  the  number  of  underfed  children 

York  City.    In  this  volume  Mr.  Spargo  atlempt.t 

V  the  devastating  effect  upon  a  certain  portion  of 

.pulation  ot  an  inadequate  and  improper  tood- 

This  he  regards  as  the  great  problem  of  pov- 

it  affects  childhood.  It  is  »trauge  indeed  that 
lameotal  a  matter  as  this  has  been  all  but  ig- 
by  the  people  most  active  in  various  forms  of 
^hropy.    The  facts  gathered  by  Mr.  Spargo  are 

those  that  have  come  within  the  range  of  bi^ 
»1  experience  and  observation.  It  woulil  be  rash 
^ralize  from  them,  yet  their  force  is  not  to  i>e 
d. 

first  volume  in  the  series  dealing  with  "Ameri- 
iblic  FrobleniH"  (Holt)  is  a  discussion  of  "Im- 
ition  and  It^ 
ts  Upon  the 

States,"  by 
tt  ¥.  Hall,  sec- 
of  the  Iinmi- 
III  Restriction 
..  This  work 
;  special  atten 
)  the  develop- 
af  the  paxt  ten 
een  years,  al- 
I  the  historical 
I  ot  the  Hubject 

0  t   neglected. 

1  tu  pm  posed 


e  fully  set  forth.  Valimble  documentary  mate- 
:onlained  in  the  appendix. 

late  William  Morton  Grinnell  believed  that  the 
lies  of  socialism  and  of  labor  unions  were  unfair 
natural,  and  that  Instead  of  attempting  toestal^ 
tiflcial  (Minditions  by  legislation  we  shouhl  go 
>  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  nature  and  fol- 
em  implicitly.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  bis 
ook  entitled  "Social  Theories  and  S<icial  Facts" 
.ms),  pulilihheil  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
f  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume  are  trusts, 
^ition,  Hoclalisni.  lalHir,  the  cost  of  living,  the 
of  wages,  railroads,  and  railway  rates. 

ON  JEWISH   HISTORY  AND  TRIALS. 


■yattra 


>'0]U1 


ofth« 


I  some  months  ago  t<i  arrange  tor  the  celebration 
two  and  a  halt  centuries  of  Jewish  settletnent  in 
ited  States.  It  wnslsts  of  tlie  addresses  delivered 
negie  Hall  (ni  Thanksgiving  Day,  last,  together 
rther  selected  aiUlresses,  newspaper  comments, 
nd  pniceediugs  connecte<t  with  the  celebration. 
oiitispiece  is  a  ^eproduI^tion  of  the  commemora- 
edal. 

alleeliun  of  speeches  by  men  of  all  nationalities, 
and  professions  calling  for  "Justice  for  the 
lU  Jew"  has  been  issued  by  the  Ogilvie  Publisli- 


ing  Company.  It  Is  a  complete  stenographic  report  o( 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  mass-meeting  in  Washing- 
ton (January  31,  1906)  called  to  protest  agaiost  the  autt- 
Jewish  outrages  in  Russia. 

OF  RELIGIOUS  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  IMPORT. 

In  these  days,  when  not  only  the  efficacy  but  the 
propriety  of  preaching  is  being  questioned,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read  the  thoughtful  and  serious  presentation  of 
"The  Work  of  Preaching"  (Macmillan),  by  Dr.  Arthur 
S.  Hoyt,  professor  of  homiletlcs  and  sociology  in  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Hoyt  attempts  to 
make  this  a  book  of  reference  and  supplemental  reading 
for  the  class-room  and  the  student  in  general. 

Mr.  Aaron  Martin  Crane,  one  ot  the  clear  religious 
thinkers  ot  to-day,  has  written  a  forceful  monograph  ■ 
on  "Right  and  Wrong  Thinking  and  Their  Results" 
(Ijothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard).  The  book  is  really  an  am- 
pliflcatlon  ot  Its  sub-title,  which  is ;  "The  Undreamed- 
of Possibilities  Which  Mao  May  Achieve  through  His 
Own  Mental  Control." 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Stevenson  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University) 
has  made  a  very  readable  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Missionary  Interpretation  of  History"  (Jeuuiugs 
&  Graham). 

Miss  M.  Louise  Greene's  monograph  on  "  The  Devel- 
opment ot  Religious  Liberty  in  Connecticut"  (Hough- 
U>a,  Mimin  &  Co.)  will  at  once  attract  the  interest  ot 
all  those  students  of  American  history  who  have  been 
especially  severe  tn  their  Judgment  ot  the  founders  ot 
Omnecticut  io  their  attitude  toward  adlierentaof  other 
faiths  than  the  established  Congregationalism  of  the 
colony.  Miss  Greene  has  endeavored  to  contribute  to  a 
fairer  judgment  of  the  Connecticut  colonist^  and  to 
that  end  has  spread  before  us  the  full  records  of  the 
colony  in  respect  to  the  relations  ot  Church  and  State 
in  the  toleration  ot  dissenters.  On  the  whole,  it  is  an 
interesting  story,  and  one  that  has  direct  bearings  on 
the  after  development  of  religions  toleration  iu   the 

In  the  series  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Churches" 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company)  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  is  related  by  Dr.  Errett  Gates,  ot  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Each  volume  of  this  series  Is 
brief,  while  it  alms  at  a  fair  measure  of  eompleteness, 
and  is  designed  to  instruct  the  average  reader  in  the 
origin,  development,  and  history  of  his  denomination. 
The  present  volume,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  a  branch  ot 
the  Christian  Church  of  which  comparatively  little  is 
known  by  the  adherents  of  other  communions,  should 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  a  large  number  of 
readers. 

That  tireless  ami  proline  magazine  writer,  Dr.  Emlle 
Reich,  auiliorof  "An  Atlas  of  English  History,"  "Suc- 
cess Among  Nations,"  and  other  more  or  less  well- 
known  books,  has  gathered  Into  book  form  (JeoningH 
&Graham),  under  the  title  "The  Failure  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Bible,"  a  number  ot  review  articles  by 
him  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  conjunction  with  several  lectures  hedelivered  during 
a  recent  tour  through  England  and  Scotland.  Many 
years  ago,  Dr.  Reich  tells  ns,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
higher  criticism  was  of  great  scientific  value,  but, 
having  learned  more  about  life  and  reality,  by  means 
ot  extensive  travels  and  varied  experience,  he  has  come 
to  the  concliulon  that  higher  criticism  Is  bankrupt  ns 
a  method  ot  research  and  pemlclons  as  a  teaching  of 
reli^ons  trntb.    It  Is  a  perverqion  Of  history  and  a 


no 
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denecration  of  religion.  In  thix  book  lie  int«ti(lH,  lie 
tells  iiB,  not  only  to  destroy  the  BCientiflr  support  ot 
higher  criticism,  but  to  "  construct  the  right  method  ot 
comprehending  the  Uilile." 

"The  ProblemoflheOld  Testament  Considered  with 
Reference  to  Recent  Criticism"  is  the  title  of  n  volume 
of  lecturcH  given  at  Lake  Forest  College  hy  Dr,  James 
Orr,  of  Glasgow,  and  now  published  by  the  Scribners. 
Dr.  Orr  represents  the  conservative  view  in  his  altitude 
toward  modem  criticfsm.  The  present  volume  Is  large- 
ly devoted  to  the  repetition  of  the  Graf- Wei Ihausen  hy- 
pothesis. 

In  "The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration" 
(Scribners},  Dr.  Frederick  Jones  Bliss  sketches  briefly 
the  results  of  arohaiological  researches  from  the  very 
earliest  excavations  down  to  the  prei^nt  day,  including 
glimpses  of  the  personalities  of  several  of  the  most  dls- 
tiDgoisbed  explorers. 

WORKS  OF  PURE  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Saleehy,  author  of  "The  Cycle  ot  Life" 
and  a  number  of  other  works  popularizing  science,  has 
Just  brought  out  ft  study  ot  the  theory  of  evolution  in 
relaticm  to  the  scien- 
ti&cdiscoveriesof  the 
present  age.    This 
book  (Harpers)  is 
called  "Evolution  the 
Master -Key."    The 
author  holds  that  the 
truth   of  the   law  of 

easily  be  demon  strata 
eil  to-day  than  ever 
liefore.  All  the  new 
sciences  combine  to 
assert  its  validity. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Saleeby 
believes    the    future 


vill  r 


support   the 

tioD  that  evolution  Is 

the  master-key  to  the  solution  of  tin-  great  problems  of 

life  and  its  phenomena.    The  prest'iit  volume  Is  a  dis- 

cuBsion  ot  tha  principles  ot  evolutiuti  as  illustrated  in 

atoms,  stars,  material  facts  andobjcpts,  mind,  society. 

The  day  of  the  populariattion  ot  science,  particularly 
astronomy,  has  come.  Among  those  who  write  most 
fascinatingly  and  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of  our 
solar  system  is  Miss  Mary  Proctor,  author  of  "  Stories 
from  Starland  "  and  other  lxH>ks  of  popularised  science. 
Her  latest  attempt  to  make  astronomy  iutelligible  In 
entitled  "Giant  Sun  and  His  Family"  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett).  It  is  a.  simple,  clear,  and  alHtorhingly  told  story 
ot  onr  own  solar  system  with  reference  to  other 
systems,  with  very  graphic  descriptions  ot  the  a.stni- 
nomlcal  facts  which  have  heretofore  eluded  onr  mental 
grasp  by  their  vastness.     It  is  Illustrated. 

The  first  Tohtme  of  eight  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress  ot  Arts  and  Seietice  at  the  St.  Iiouis  Exposi- 
tion has  come  from  the  presKof  Houghton,  MlfTlln&Co. 
The  series  is  e.llte<l  by  Howard  J.  Rogers (LL.D.i.  di- 
rector ot  congresses.  There  Is  a  history  of  the  i^ingress, 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  a  treatise  on  the  plan,  by  Prof,  llugo 
MUnsterberg,  and  a  numlier   of   papers  reaii  at  the 

A  weful  monittU  of  "Personal  Hygiene,"  which  is 


designed  for  undergraduates  in  onr  AmericBo  ooIl^e^ 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Woodholl,  Bii^ 
dIer-Ceneral  In  the  United  States  Army  (retired),  ud 
lately  Colonel  in  the  Medical  De^trtment.  Thebook 
is  puhlished  by  .Tohn  Wiley  &  Sons.  It  contains  tbe 
substance  of  lectures  on  hygiene  given  at  PrincetoD 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  Typographically,  It 
Is  in  excellent  form  for  consultation. 

A  fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  Leandtr 
Edmund  Whipple's  "Mental  Healing,"  with  a  fronds- 
piece  portrait  of  the  author,  has  just  been  issned  bythe 
Methaphysical  Publishing  Company,  of  New  York. 
The  flrst  edition  was  published  in  April,  1898. 

MUSIC,  ART,  AND  LITERATURE. 
One  ot  the  really  solid  works  ot  reference  that  will 
probably  never  be  outgrown  is  "Grove's  Dictlooaryof 
Music  and  Musicians."  This  work,  being  issued  In  Sn 
volumes  by  the  Maemlllans,  Is  edited  by  J.  A.  FoUn 
Maitland.  The  second  volume  has  now  appeared,  oant- 
ing  the  letters  from  "  F  "  to  "L,"  inclusive.  The  Illw- 
trations  in  this  dictionary  are  particularly  interesting, 
includingmany  reproductions  of  old,  rare  portraits, the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume  being  an  excellent  photo- 
tiraviire  ot  Handel.  An  excellent  portrait  ot  Qeorge 
Grove,  initiator  and  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
work,  is  also  included.  The  typography  is  exoelleut 
throughout. 

In  the  "  Popular  Library  of  Art,"  edited  by  Bdwud 
Garnett  and  published  in  London  hj  Dackwortb  k 
Co.  (Button,  importer),  we  have  "Raphael,''  Iqr  Julia 
Cart  Wright,  and  "Hans  Holbein,  the  Yonager,"  bj 
Ford  Madox  HuelTer.  Both  volumes  are  Illnetrnted, 
and  bound  in  handy  pocket  form. 

ESSAYS  AND  LITERARY  If I8CBLLANT, 
Two  characteristic  books  of  Dr.  Henry  vtui  Dyko 
have  just  come  from  the  press  of  the  Scribners.    la  the 
one  entitled  "Essays  In  Application"  Dr.   van  Dyke 
attempts  to  descrii>e  in  his  own  nourishing  style  some 
of  the  ideals  and  convictions  that  impel  human  life  to 
action.    He  talks  to  us  entertainingly  and   helpfully 
about  formulating  a  philosophy  of  life,  tonchlng  upon 
certain  [mints  in  education,  in  politic.*,  in  llt«ratnrc,  in 
religion,  through  all 
pleading  for  what  ho 
t«rms   "sane   ideal- 
ism."   In  "  The  Opal 
Sea  "  It  Is  the  artist 
in  Dr,  van  Dyke  who 
speaks.    The  book  is 
a  tribute  to  the  ocean 
as  a  source  of  befiuty. 
He  wishes  to  make  a 
hook  ot  color  and  at- 
mosphere, he  says.  Id 
which  the  splendor  ot 
the  sea, — rather  than 
its  origin,  its  cartog- 
raphy, or  It«  chem- 
istry,—ah»11  be  em- 
HAiiv  [■iiMTon.  phaalsed. 

The  HMmilUDS 
have  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  TennysoD'a  "In 
Meiiioriam,"  with  the  author's  original  noUa.  Then 
is  alHii  an  introdnctioQ  by  the  preaent  Lord  'Svaajtatk, 
which  Includes  some  teetimonf  o  '      ~ 

vif  ws  ou  religion. 


THE  NEiV  BOOKS. 


.  Jamea  Loeb  has  tmnslateil  the  work  on  "  Eiirip- 
ad  the  Spirit  of  His  Dramas,"  by  Paul  Dechftrnie, 
8or  of  Greek  poetry  iu  the  Faculty  dea  Lettres  at 
The  MacTnillMi  CompaDf  has  brought  out  the 
n,  which  haa  for  its  frontispiece  a  reproduction 
bust  of  Euripides  in  the  Brunswick  Museum, 
little  volume 
will    appeal    to 
inds  of  readers 
more  force  and 

is    "  San  key's 

of  the  Gospel 
la,"  which  has 
een  broughtout 

Sunday  Schtiol 
'.  Inhispreface, 
»nkey,  after  re- 
g  to  the  impor- 
and  Bigniflcant 
Inyed  by  sacred 

in  ail  (treat  reli- 

movements,  re- 

)  the  successes  ika  d.  bankkv. 

:  King  evangel- 

Tiittie  and  Biiss  in  the  United  States.    His  own 

tion  of  documents  and  data  relating  to  the  hia- 

)t  hymns  and  their  use  by  Dwight  L.  Moody 

imself  was  destroyed  in  a  Are  in  1901,  and  this 

,t  volume  is  the  result  "of  his  attempt  to  rewrite 

ory  from  ineniory.    The  book  Is  packed  full  of 

n  interest,  and  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Theodore 

Vier  calls  it  "the  simple  but  sublime  story  of  the 

ming,  converting,  and  sanctifying  power  of  sacred 

unusually  interesting  little  monograph,  prepared 
^holarly  manner,  is  Mr.  Iiewis  Dayton  Burdick's 
"  The  Hand  "  (the  Irving  Company,  Oxford,  N.  Y.>, 
:Tey  of  facts,  legends,  and  beliefs  pertaining  to 
il  ceremonies,  covenants,  and  symbols."  Thechap- 
iome  of  the  Cities  of  wliich  are,  "The  Execu< 
•  the  Brain,"  "  The  Symbol  of  Life,"  '■  Trial  by  the 
■'  "  The  Laying  on  of  Hands,"  and  "  The  Hands  of 
ig  and  Evil,"  are  full  of  scliolastic  and  historical 

Self-SupportiuKHome''  (Macmillan)  isasimple, 
litforward,  delightfully  written  account,  by  Kate 
nt  Maur,  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  city  fam- 
the  country  with  vegetables,  fruits,  cows,  pigs, 
lickens — witli  all  the  problems  and  joys  of  the 
■y,  which  finally  were  so  adapted  and  conquereii 
he  country  home  became  realty  self-supporting. 
:xt  us  well  as  the  pictures  show  how  intensely 
ail  were  the  experiences  of  tliis  family. 

Mothers  Year,"  compiled  by  Helen  Russ  Stough 
ustrated  by  Sarah  K.  Smith  (Revell),  Is  a  collec- 
f  appropriate  quotations  from  prose  and  poetry 
le  to  each  of  the  three  hundred  and sixty-flve days. 

OF  THE  STUDY  OF   NATURE, 

■f.  Alfreil  ISiese's  book,  "Tlie  Development  of  the 
g  for  Nature,"  Ihih  l>Heu  translated  and  issued  by 
idge,  in  London,  and  Imported  by  the  Duttons, 
sor  Biese.  who  is  director  of  the  Koyal  Gymna- 
it  Neuwiede,  has  l)een  a  student  aud  enthusiast 
ure-study  for  a  generation, 

!  chronicle  of  the  Rothamsted  series  of  agricut- 
izperiments  has  at  last  appeared.    It  is  published 


in  book  form  (Dutton),  under  the  title  "The  Book  of 
the  Rothamsted  Experiments,"  and  has  been  issaed  by 
authority  of  the  Lawea  Agricultural  Trust  Commit- 
tee, under  the  editorship  of  Mr,  A.  D.  Hall  (Oion.),  di- 
rector of  the  Rothamsted  Experiment  Station.  The 
work  is  comprehensive,  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  diagrams. 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Robert  Donald's  "Municipal  Year  Book  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  180e"  (London:  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.)  gives  a  brief  general  review  of  the  work  of  each 
British  manicipality,  covering  water-supply,  gas-sup- 
ply, tramways,  electricity,  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  markets  and  slaughter-houses,  telephones, 
baths  and  wash-houses,  education,  libraries,  cemeteries, 
refuse  and  sewage  disposal,  local  taxation  returns,  and 
municipal  trade.  Students  of  municipal  government 
have  found  this  volume  an  unequaled  work  of  reference 
for  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

Anew  edition  of  "The  Scientific  American  Refer- 
ence Book"  (New  York:  Munn  &  Co.),  compiled  by 
Albjrt  A.  Hopkins  aod  A.  Russell  Bond,  brings  thor- 
oughly up  to  date  the  mass  of  valuable  informatiOQ 
contained  In  the  original  issue.  An  important  feature 
of  this  work  is  its  non-technical  treatment  of  topics  of 
current  interest  in  the  scientific  world.  It  is  Intended 
as  a  ready-reference  book  for  home  and  office. 

tn  the  "American  Sportsman's  Library "  (Macmil- 
lan), "Rowing  and  Track  Athletics"  is  the  title  of  a 
double  volume,  the  former  subject  being  treated  by 
Samuel  Crowther  and  the  latter  by  Arthur  Ruhl.  The 
treatment  of  rowing  is  largely  historical,  several  chap- 
ters being  devoted  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
collegiate  rowing  in  the  United  States.  The  exposition 
of  track  athletics  gives  a  convenient  Tfsumi  of  all  the 
important  records  made  iu  this  branch  of  athletics 
during  recent  years. 

"The  Book  of  Photography;  Practical,  Theoretic, 
and  Applied,"  edited  by  Paul  N-  Hasluck  (Casseil),  is  a 
comprehensive  manual  of  the  subject  which  every  pho- 
tographer, whether  amateur  or  professional,  will  find 
useful.  Besides  being  a  handbook  of  practice,  this  vol- 
ume isreallyasortof  eneyclopediaot  the  art,  giving  an 
abundance  of  information,  much  of  which,  it  is  true,  is 
contained  in  other  publications,  but  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  which  has  been  comparatively  difficult  of  access. 
All  of  this  information  is  attractively  presented  and 
illustrated- 

At  least  two  photographic  annuals  are  published  iu 
the  English  language,  and  our  notice  of  the.se  for  the 
current  year  Is  somewhat  belated.  "The  American  An- 
nual of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac 
tor  1906"  (New  York  :  StylesS:  Cash,  77  Eighth  Avenue) 
is  edited  by  W.  1.  Lincoln  Adams  and  Spencer  Hord, 
theeditors  of  the  Photographic  Times.  Thereare  many 
valuable  contributed  articles,  and  the  volume  Is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  halt-tone  reproductions  of  pho- 
tographs, the  frontispiece  being  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Mark  Twain.  "The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  190fi,"  edited  by  George  E.  Brown  (London  : 
Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.),  carries  an  enormous  amount 
of  advertising, — no  less  than  eleven  hundred  pages.  The 
text  pages,  nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  are  made 
easy  of  reference  by  an  Index.  An  important  feature  of 
this  annual  Is  the  "  Epitome  o(  Progress,"  which  gives 
au  enormous  amount  of  Information  concerning  the 
developments  of  photography  during  the  paat  year. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


With  the  full  arrival  of  a  somewhat 
tf*r  belated  spring  there  eceiiis  to  be 
*•"'  viaible  almost  evei-ywhere  a  welcome 
ncy  in  tlie  direction  of  workable  solutions 
itional  problems  and  international  disputes. 
general  course  of  human  affairs  runs  more 
ibly  than  is  usual,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
try.  Undoubtedly  there  was  behind  the 
i  deep  apprehension  throughout  Europe 
le  difterences  of  opinion  between  Germany 
Tnuice,  as  shown  in  the  tedious  delays  of 
.Igeciras  conference,  might  lead  to  a  war 
inBequcnces  of  which  would  have  been  un- 
ably  calamitous.  But,  happily,  wise  coun- 
C  length  prevailed,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
rence — to  which  more  e.xplicit  allusion  will 
ade  in  another  paragraph — haa  left  Ger- 

and  France  on  better  terms  than  at  any 
within  a  generation.  The  French  feel  that 
have  not  lo§t  the  opportunity  to  develo[> 

they  regard  as  their  rightful  policy  in 
I  Africa,  and  the  Germans  feel  that  they 
made  secure  for  themselves  and  for  other 
IB  certain  commercial  advantages  which 
;  have  been  forfeited  in  the  ultimate  ah- 
on  of  Morocco  by  France. 

It  is  the  opinion  throughout  Europe 
it/Hioi  that  the  presence  of  the  delegates  of 
'"■  the  United  Stales  in  the  conference 
elpful.  and  that  the  conduct  of  these  dele- 
was  at  all  points  wise  and  judicious.  How- 
dight  may  have  been  the  real  danger  of  a 
:rowing  out  of  the  Morocco  dispute,  it  is  an 
.'stionable  fact  that  there  was  anxiety  and 

in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people  who 
d  for  peace  beyond  almost  anything  else 
loever.  Thus,  liie  amicable  and  sensible 
iisions  reached  at  Alp'ciriis  are  to  be  set 

as  a  boon  to  mankind  and  a  notable  his- 
,1  achievement.     Evi^ry  result  of  this  kind 

the  cause  of  perniaiicnt  peace  and  makes 
■  the  solving  of  [utun>  difliculties  by  similar 
>ds,     White  our  American  participation  at 

.  with   the   part    wo  t'jok  in  the  bringing 


a'lout  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  it  is 
considered  in  Europe  that  we  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  rendered  material  assist- 
ance in  making  good  feeling  and  bringing  har- 
mony out  of  threatened  discord. 

"^"tfma'ta'  ^*"'  "^^  kingdom  of  Spain,  more- 
Aif ansa  anil  over,  the  Settlement  of  the  Morocco 
apaini  dispute  is  felicitous  at  the  present 
moment.  In  some  respects  Spain  is  more  deeply 
interested  than  any  other  European  power  in  the 
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fntMreof  that  part  of  North  Africft. 
of  King  Alfonso  nn<l  th.>  rrincrss 
tenberg,  which  will  ocur  on  .Iiim^ 
an  inlcrnational  affair,  liavo  l)i'(>n  (i 
able  if  the  ^reat  diplomatic  gatln'rii 
eouthi>rn  ciiaet  liail  brc.kou  iiji  in  d 
late.  Dr.  Curry  and  his  eetitrialili! 
BfinUtii  the  fiiiti^'i  Statrs  whi-ri  A 
to  the  throne  anii'i  intfrniitiiiniil 
tions.      At  th.'  wi-diling  f.'stivili.'S, 


ipweddinR 
;na  <.f  Il.it- 

WOUlil.    H9 


is  to  lid  r<^pr<'!ji'iiti.'d  by  a  spcciiil  anibassMdor, 
and  Mr.  Kuori<^vi>Il:  has  appointt->!  for  thai  pleas- 
ant sttrvicc  a  liiHtiniruisht'i!  lawvcr.  wriii'r.  and 
vhivA-w  of  New  York.  Hon.  ]-'mf.Tick  \V.  Whit- 
i-i.ip'.  Niittir:illy.  on  oocnsii.na  <)f  this  kiii<i,  the 
will-  of  the  iitni>ass!idor  tiiti^t  I"'  <|itit>-  as  itn- 
portimt  a  jK'isiuiaKc  "s  her  husband,  and  it  is 
not  i[r[pr(i|H>r  m  iniuriii  our  n-jiders  that  Jlrs. 
Whitrjilge  i.s  a  <iuii{rhtcr  of  the  frii^at  English 
writer  and  educator,  Matthew  Ann>ld. 

,,       .    ..    Jleanwliile,    onr     State' pppnrtnient 

Plain  farlhf  ,        ■,  ■  ,-         ■  , 

Rio OBtiferemnhan    been    bllSlIy    Mlduifr  m    plans  lur 

'■"''"'*■  tlic  success  of  thu  l"iin- American 
('ongresB  at  liio  Janeiro,  in  .Inly.  It  is  tln'  de- 
sire of  the  chief  proniott'rs  i^f  lliis  ennference  to 


have  it  result  in  more  cordial  relations  throngh 

out  the  western  JjeniiBphen-  than  have  eve 
fxistvd  heretofore.  A  formal  prugrainme  hh 
been  pi-cpnrrd  by  a  committee  of  which  SecrE 
tary  Root  is  chairman,  his  colleagues  includin, 
the  anibassiidiirK  nt  Washington  from  Brazil  an- 
Mexico  luni  the  ininistnrs  from  Costa  Rica,  Chile 
Cuba,  and  tlie  A  rgentine  Republic.  The  subject 
agreed  upon  fur  formal  consideration  were  ar 
nounccd  early  in  April.  Such  a  conferenca 
however.  <",n\  acc'cuiipjish  much  more  tbrougli  il 
informal  discussions  and  its  prevailing  spirit  an 
atniosjiliero  than  through  the  progreaa  it  make 
in  dealing  with  its  avowed  topics  of  discuasioc 
Many  of  tlie  faTriiliar  themes  of  former  confer 
enees  reappear  un  tliis  year's  programme.  Sue 
questions  as  tlios<-  of  copyright,  patents,  an 
trade  -  marks,  eanitiiry  pnlice  and  quarantine 
]'nn',Am<'rican  Itailvvay,  customs  and  consula. 
law.  (lovelopment  of  C"mmercial  intercourse,  nal 
uraliiutioii  laws,  [be  Itun-au  of  .American  Re 
piiblii's.  the  codification  of  international  law,— 
all  these  are  well  worthy  of  conaideratioDi  an< 
it  is  I'eusonably  to  be  hoped  that  substantial  pi 
ress  may  be  made  with  respect  to  ererj 
of  tlicm. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


id  J.  Jam«3.  prefildeiif.  of  Ihu  ITnlversity  of  llllnolB:  William  I.  Buchanan,  chairmnn : 
llU'ti,  SWinlinK.  from  left  to  right:  Cliarles  R.  Dean,  of  thu  State  Department; 
l>r.  L.  S.  Ilowe,  of  tliu  I'liivemttr  of  PennHylvHnla.  )■ 


Hut  the  cmfi'i-ence  will  alsi.'  linve  to 
■a'  ileal    witii   some  otlier    (mestions  of 

(lui'l)  aiiil  I'ar-ri'ncliiHfT  iniportancf. 
arcely  fail  tn  cxpn'sa  itself  iHfliieiitially 
ch  a  question  as  tliat  uf  \\m  so-called 
ii-trino.  wIjIcIi  relittes  tu  the  propriety  of 
eutal  action  for  llii' enrorcement  against 
gov.-niiiieTitM  of  111,,  claims  of  private 
als.      It  is  i>!ol.al)]<^  tliiit  till!  confi-reiice 


ineiro  will  v. 

(■(■..mill 

etui  t<j  the  forthcom- 

S    llie 

l.roa.l    eonsiaeration 

rary  Bei'ioiis 

aii'l   t 

iiiii.'ly  question.     The 

n  r-p,il,li,-s  1 

previous  conferences 

vance.1  i^rou 

ml    nil 

lieliitlf  of  arbittation. 

•liition  expressing  the  hope  that  the  inter- 
kl  gathering  at  The  Hague  may  agree  upon 
a  general  arbitration  convention  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  countries. 

OurUat      "^^^  ''^'   "^   delegates   to   the    Pan- 
0/  American   Conference  has  been  an- 

Deiegaus.  jj^unced.  Of  prime  importance  is 
Mr.  Root's  intention  to  go  in  person.  The 
presence  of  our  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
will  be  appreciated  throughout  South  America. 
Mr.  William  I.  Buchanan  is  to  be  chairman  of 
our  delegation,  and  the  other  members,  the 
Hon.  Julio  Larrinaga,  delegate  in  Congress  from 
Porto  Hico  ;  Hon.  James  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago  ; 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Dean,  of  the  State  Department ; 
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President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  thu 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
a  member  of  our  delegation  at  the  last  Fan- 
American  Congress  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  was  formerly  minister  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Mr.  Larrinaga's  appointment  is  ob- 
viously an  appropriate  recognition  of  our  own 
Spanisli-speaking  island.  One  or'two  others  will 
have  been  added  to  the  group,  and  ill-health 
may  prevent  the  attendance  of  President  James. 

Another   achievement   of   the  State 
Conference  m  Department  has  been  the  securing  of 
September.    ^^    arrangement    with    the    govern- 
ment of  the  Czar  by  which  tlie  conference  at 
The  Hague  will  not  be  called  until  September. 


This  postponement  from  July  iuBures  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conference  at  Rio,  and  is  likely  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  deliherations  and  con- 
clusions.    It  is  announced  that  amonji;  the  men 
who  are  to  represent  the  United  States  at  th& 
Hague,  conference  will   be  the  Hon.  Joseph  E. 
Clioate,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  and  Judge  RoBe,  of 
Arkansas.     Since  the  great  work   of  tlie  fittt 
Hague  conference,  the  world  has  bad  much  ex- 
perience which  will  serve  to  ligbten  the  kbore- 
of   the   body  that  is  to  gather  in   September- 
The  first  conference,  seven  years  ago,  assembled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  cynicism.     Tl»« 
second  wil'  meet  with  hope  and  strong  convictior*- 
and  with  definite  purpoaes  in  contrast  withtlJ^ 
vague  plans  and  aims  of  the  conference  of  189  S3- 


Oufff.lo 


The  various  aspects  of  our  relatioc^^' 
to  the  Latin- American   republics  c^^' 
vanaaa.      j^j^j^    hemisphere    about    which    M       ' 
Root  and  the  State  Department  have  been  ^^S 
profitalily  occupied  have  not  prevented  conside-      ^ 
ation  of  the  settlement  of  all  outlying  questioE=i 
at  issue  with  our  great  English-speaking  neighbc^^ 
on  the  nortii.     Mr.  Root  justly  estimates  the  in^M 
portance   of   Canada  and  the  need  of  dealin^^ 
with   a   number  of  topics,  some  of  them  lon^M 
stiinding   and    others    of   comparatively   rece^^^ 
origin.     At  a  notable  dinner  given  to  Earl  Ore — "!! 
the  new  governor-general  of  Canada,  in  Ne     " 
York,  on  March  31,  Mn  Root  spoke  with  ver^" 
great  frankness  and  earnestness  on  this  subject    ^ 
and  declared  that  our  government  was  going  C:^  * 
endeavor  without  delay  to  settle  all  these  qne^' 
tiotis,  and  he  proceeded  to  mention  a  number  c^^ 
tliem.     Tho  race  of  seals,  lie  declared,  is  rapidly 
disiippoaring.  and  a  fresh  attempt  is  to  be  mad& 
to  stop  the  work  of  devastation.     Then  there  i» 
a  question  of  fisheries  in  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
are  declining  for  lack  of  proper  iutemationxl 
regulations.    I'ho  Northeastern  fisheries  qaeBtion 
is  to  be  dealt  with  once  more  in  the  hope  of 
final    solntion.     Then,  all  lingering  difierence» 
over  bounilary  questions  are  to  be  finally  dis- 
posed of.     Tho  grt'ftt  question  of  tariff  recipro- 
city or  coTtittif-rcial  union,  it  would  not  seem  feasi- 
Uf  just  now  to  t:ikf  up.  owing  to  the  attitude  of 
our  Si'nati!  trnvsird  tariff  questions,  and  also  toit 
iliminishi'd  iiitiTest  on  the  part  of  Canadians  in 
tlioi'xchiiiigc  o[  their  raw  products  for  our  manu- 
fiicturod  godds. 

Heeetiat/oni  "^  hii-gc  number  of  additional  quee- 
B<  tioiis  uTo  to   l>e   discussed,  each  as 

Wflssinjfoo.  j.,,]^,,,  [„  ((,„  transit  of  merchandise 
in  bond,  alien-labor  laws,  mining  rights,  »nd  &. 
donen  other  matters.  It  is  understood  thst  theaa 
questions  will  not  be  dealt  with  by  a  i 
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we,  too,  stilt  in  s  measnre  had  twenty  re«r8  ago  must 
□eccBBarily  sensibly  weaken  s  land  in  defenfilTo  force, 
to  the  HdTantage  of  the  points  of  dastination  of  the 
Emigrants :  thna,  the  pntctiosl  Yankee  nukons  ever; 
immigrant  as  a  gain  ot  HOO. 

Whither,  aaks  the  writer,  "is  our  German 
etniKr&tion  directed  7  "  The  answer  is  furniBlied 
by  the  Babjoined  table  : 


German  Wood  of  former  generatloDa  which  mns  In 
their  Teins,  there  are  twentj-flTe  nillliona  of  German  or 
Anstro-German  extraction,  at  the  first  or  second  gen- 
eration. This  btood-kinship  must  gradiuilly  make  it- 
self felt  more  and  more,  and  draw  the  two  natloDS  closer 
together.  VarioasiDdlcstiooaof  thisareappareut.  An 
a  single  example,  let  us  here  recall  the  exchangeof  pro- 
fessors, which  at  any  rate  lietrays  a  common  striving 
for  intellectual  ideals.  .  .  .  Viewed  from  such  stAud- 
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Of  German  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
this  writer  says : 

Since  1830,  five  million  Germans  hare  emigrated  to 
the  L*njt«d  States,  and  of  the  present  eighty  million 
American  inhabitants  it  is  reckoned  that,  excluding  the 


points,  emigration  assumes  a  totally  different  aspect. 
While  the  great  exodus  of  the  last  century  meant  a  di- 
rect weakening  o(  the  G«rman  realm,  emlgraUou  in  Its 
present  measure  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  proceed- 
ing,—one  that  Is  necessary  lu  order  that  the  ties  ot  blood 
which  bind  us  to  other  nations  may  not  waste  away. 


GERMAN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING  INDUSTRIES. 


PREFACING  his  thesis  with  a  tribute  to  Ger- 
roan  commercial  achievement  in  spite  of 
very  slender  natural  resources,  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Bar- 
ker contributes  to  the  Cotilemporary  Review  a 
Striking  account  of  the  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing triumphs  of  Germany. 

He  points  out  the  great  disadvantage  under 
which  Germany  lies  in  the  great  distance  of  her 
coal  and  iron  from  the  sea.  He  recalls  how  in 
1872  General  von  Strosch,  on  becoming  head 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  made  it  bis  motto, 
■'  Without  German  shipbuilding  we  cannot  get 
an  efBcient  German  Beet,''  and  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  German  warships  should  be  built  in 
German  yards  and  of  German  material.  In  1879, 
Bismarck,  in  introducing  the  policy  of  protection, 
gave  complete  free  trade  to  the  German  ship- 
boildjng  industry,  which,  from  a  fiscal  point  of 
view,  was  carried  on  outside  the  German  frontier. 
He  also  converted  the  private  railways  of  Prus. 
sia  into  state  railways,  and  arranged  that  heavy 
raw  material  used  in  German  shipbuilding  should 
be  earned  over  state  railways  at  rates  barely 
covering  cost.  However,  the  German  shipown- 
ers still  bought  their  ships  from  Britain.  But 
in  1834  Bismarck  gave  subsidies  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd  for  a  line  of  mail  steamers  on  con- 
dition that  the  new  ships  should  be  of  German 


materia]  and  manufacture.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  shipbuilding  trade-  The 
Vulcan  Company  since  1890  has  built  the  fastest 
liners  afloat.  The  iron  and  steel  shipping  built 
in  Germany  has  risen  from  24,000  tons  in  1885 
to  255,000  tons  in  1000.  Capital  in  iron  shtp- 
building  yards  has  risen  from  1.5,000,000  marks 
in  1880  to  66,000,000  marks  in  1900.  Thedivi-  ■ 
dends  on  ordinary  shipbuilding  stock  averaged, 
in  1900,  over  10  per  cent.  A  recent  German 
writer  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

Although  Great  Britain  is  In  many  respects,  espe- 
cially by  the  proximity  of  coal  and  Iron  to  the  ship- 
yards, more  favorably  situated  than  is  Germany,  we 
neutralize  these  natural  advantages  by  a  more  thorough 
technical  training,  by  a  better  organization,  and  by 
ooflperatlou  both  in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  ship 
btilldlug. 

The  gigantic  German  trusts  have  been  formed, 
not  to  rob  the  German  consumer,  but  to  protect 
the  German  producer  and  to  kill  the  non-Ger- 
man producer.  The  fleet  o(  German  steamships 
has  risen  from  81,000  tons  in  1871  to  1,739,000 
in  1904.     The  writer  thus  sums  up  : 

Notwithstanding  the  most  disadvantageous  natural 
conditloni  tor  shipbuilding  and  shipping  which  can  be 
Imagined,  and  notwithstanding  the  former  disinclina- 
tion of  German  business  men  to  embark  upon  ship- 
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The  Hepburn  rate  bill  had  the  loading  placid  in 
the  Senate  last  month,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  passed  in  some  form,  but  with  much 
uncertainty  a8  to  the  range  and  extent  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  is 
ti>  )>e  remembered  that  the  bill  is  an  clabofate 
one,  and  that  it  deals  with  railway  regulation 
from  many  aspects  besides  that  of  the  exercise 
of  rate-making  power.  Almost  everything  in 
the  hill  has  been  from  tiio  start  accepted  by  an 
ample  majority  of  Senators,  and  the  chief  point 
of  difficulty  has  been  over  the  queBtion  whether 
or  not  a  freight  rate,  when  readjusted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  in  all 
cases  go  info  effect  immi'diati'ly.  or.  in  case  of 
appeal  to  tlio  courts,  should  be  in  suspense.  Tlie 
President  has  held  that  tlie  rate  proposed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  rcasoiinble 
should  go  into  effect  and  remain  operative  until 
set  aside  by  a  competent  court  of  law.  We  are 
glad  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  articles 
on  phases  of  the  railway  prublem,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  Ueview.  One  is  by  Mr. 
(.^harlea  A.  Trouty,  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  it  shows  with  great  clearness 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  point  of  contention 
regarding  the  fixing  of  njaaonable  rates.  The 
other  is  by  Mr.  John  "\V.  Midgley,  of  Chicago, 
a  great  railway  authority  and  expert,  who  has 
more  than  any  one  else  brought  to  light  the 
evils  of  private  freight  car  lines,  and  who  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question 
of  difiereutiala  between  competing  localities. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  bill  will 
Biiiand  be  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hop(>d  that 
theStnatt.  j^  ^-[i  jjg  satisfactory  cuougli  to  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  and  out  of  legislation 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  railroad  interests 
are  wise  they  will  see  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  now  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stiiy 
settled  for  a  long  time.  Otherwise  they  will 
themselves  have  helfJed  to  shape  an  issue  for  tlio 
next  Presidential  campaign  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  exact  point  as  to  rate-fixing 
that  is  involved  as  it  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment tegidution  and  control.  The  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  few  great 
systems  has  nationalized  the  problem,  and  the 
people  have  demanded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  dominate  the  national  highways. 

To  adopt  tlie  kind  of  legislation  ad- 

Soiitrnmint    vocated  by  the  President  is  the  only 

Xaiiwai)!  ?    (.y^tjii,,  iva,y  iQ  prevent  or  to  postpone 

indefinitely  the  national  ownership  and  operation 

of  the  railway  system.      While  government  rail- 


ways are  doing  very  well  in  Europe  just  now,  in 
spite  of  many  statements  made  in  tins  country 
to  the  contrary,  and  are  commendable  from 
various  standpoints,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  at  all  advisable  for  the  "United  Slata 
Government  to  enter  upon  any  'such  experiment. 
The  conditions  in  European  countries  are  very 
different.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
some  of  those  conditions,  and  there  are  many 
Americans  ready  to  argue  from  succesafut  stale 
ownership  abroad  to  a  like  development  heit^ 
especially  when  private  ownership  here  ie  arro- 
gant and  disrcgardful  of  the  duties  of  public 
carriers.  It  is  the  habit  of  too  much  pioiperi^ 
and  too  much  power  that  is  making  Boma  of  Av 
masters  of  transportation  blind  to  conseqiieneMii 
theirattitudc  of  defiance  toward  the  OovemmenL 
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people's  nltimBM  Mverelgnty,  a  tory-democrst,  yet, 
through  hlB  early  training  and  by  bis  hereditary  ia- 
Htmcu  as  aa  aristocrat,  inclined  to  put  a  benevolent  re- 
striction on  popular  power.  All  but  omnipotent  in 
Earope  at  this  time,  he  was  iuccessful  in  imposing  his 
will  upoQ  the  three  emperore  bo  far  as  to  obtain  their 
tacit  coneent  tohiaeierciHlng,  in  bin  capacity  en  Imperial 
Chancellor,  similar  powers  to  those  which  go  to  make 
the  English  Prime  Minister  the  real  ruler  of  Great 
Britain.  This  concession  once  obtained,  by  that  diplo- 
matic flneue  of  which  he  was  a  master,  he  determined 
to  take  advant^e  of  the  situation  theo  existing  in 
Earope  to  tuangurate  his  plans  for  colonial  expansion. 
His  attitude  may  be  deQned  by  a  statement  he  made 
about  tbat time,  t«  the  following  efTect :  "My  position 
toward  foreign  goTernmenta  springs,  not  from  antip- 
athy to  them,  but  from  the  good  or  evil  they  may  do 
to  Prussia.  ■  .  .  The  only  country  I  have  ever  had  real 
sympathy  with  fa  Eogland." 

Eugland,  then  governed  by  Oladetone,  was, 
however,  diatruBtful  of  bim.  It  was  surmised, 
and  correctly,  that  Bismarck  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  isolation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  entertained  toward  her  by 
RoBsia,  France,  and  Italy  to  obtain  from  her, 
under  promise  of  German  support,  concessions 
in  one  or  other  part  of  the  world,  it  "being  then 


known  in  England  that  the  idea  of  a  colonial 
policy,  and,  of  necessity,  a  navy  to  support  that 
policy,  was  germinating  in  the  chancellor's  mind. 
The  cession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland  to  Ger- 
many was  broached  as  early  as  1ST4,  only  to 
meet  with  a  blunt  refusal  from  the  British  Cabi- 
net. The  adoption  of  a  different  attitude  by 
Bismarck  toward  England  soon  followed. 

Beset  with  difficulties  in  its  attempts  to  make 
the  Sultan  recognize  the  spirit  of  modem  inter- 
national law,  either  by  threats  or  persuasion, 
the  British  Government  endeavored,  through  its 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  chancellor, 
whose  anti-Turkish  sentiments  corresponded 
with  those  held  by  English  Liberals.  Bis- 
marck declineil,  on  the  grounds  that  the  solution 
of  the  dif&culty  lay  without  his  sphere, — that  it 
remained  for  theintereated  Mediterranean  powers 
to  settle  it, — a  reply  which  at  th%  pi-esent  mo- 
ment is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  Mo- 
roccan imbroglio  ot  our  days,  since  it  shows 
that,  sincere  or  not,  Bismarck  could  give  the 
appearance  of  a  logical  attitude  to  his  refusal  to 
cooperate  in  the  Mediterranean,  Germany  hav- 
ing no  interests  in  that  quarter. 
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The  Hepburn  i-ate  bill  had  the  leading  placi'  in 
the  Senate  last  iiiontli,  with  the  assurance  tliut  it 
would  be  passed  in  some  form,  but  with  nmch 
uncertainty  as  to  the  range  and  extent  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  is 
to  Uti  remembered  that  the  bill  is  an  elaborate 
one,  and  that  it  deals  with  railway  regulation 
Irom  many  aspects  besides  that  of  the  exercise 
of  rate-making  power.  Almost  everything  in 
the  bill  hus  bei-n  from  the  start  accepted  by  iin 
ample  majority  of  tffjnators,  and  the  chii'f  point 
of  difficulty  has  Iwen  over  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  freiglit  rate,  wlien  readjusted  by  the 
Intoratato  Commerce  Commission,  slioukl  in  all 
casps  jjo  into  effect  immediiitely.  or,  in  case  of 
appeal  to  the  courts,  should  be  in  susjiense.  The 
President  has  helil  that  tlie  riito  jiroposed  by  the 
Intei-atato  Oommeree  Coninussion  as  reasonable 
should  go  into  effect  and  remain  operative  until 
sut  aside  by  a  comjietent  court  of  law.  We  are 
j;lad  to  call  particular  attention  to  two  article's 
on  phases  of  the  railway  problem,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  Hkvikw.  One  is  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  it  shows  with  great  clearness 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  point  of  contention 
regarding  the  fixing  of  r(!aaonablu  rates.  The 
other  is  by  Mr.  Jolm  "W.  Midgley,  of  Chicago. 
a  great  railway  authority  and  expeit,  who  has 
more  than  any  one  else  brought  to  light  the 
evils  of  private  freight  car  lines,  and  who  seta 
forth  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question 
of  differentials  between  competing  localities. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  bill  will 
mi'ana  "  be  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hopfd  that 
thtStnata.  ^^  ^j[[  ^^  satisfactory  enough  to  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  and  out  of  legislation 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  railroad  interests 
are  wise  they  will  sec  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  now  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  stuy 
settled  for  a  long  time.  Otherwise  they  will 
tiieinselves  have  helped  to  shape  an  issue  for  tlio 
next  Presidential  campaign  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
1 1  is  not  so  much  the  exact  point  as  to  rato-lixing 
that  is  involved  as  it  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment reguliition  and  control.  The  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  few  gi-eiit 
systems  has  nationalized  the  problem,  and  the 
people  have  deiruinded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  dominate  the  national  highways, 

„i*rgw      '^'°  adopt  the  kind  of  legislation  ad- 

Qomrnmitit    vocated  by  the  President  is  the  cmly 

KaiiwHiis?    gi;,.(aiii  way  to  prevent  or  to  postjKuie 

indefinitely  the  national  ownership  and  o|<eration 

of  the  railway  system.      While  government  rail- 


ways are  doing  very  well  in  Europe  just  now,  in 
spite  of  many  statements  made  in  this  country 
to  the  contrary,  and  are  commendable  from 
various  standpoints,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  at  all  advisable  for  the  United  Stala 
Government  to  enter  upon  any  such  experiment 
The  conditions  in  European  countries  are  very 
different.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
some  of  those  conditions,  and  there  are  muf 
Americans  ready  to  argue  from  succeBsful  bUU 
ownership  abroad  to  a  like  development  hen, 
especially  when  private  ownership  here  is  arro- 
gant and  disregardftil  of  the  ijutiefl  of  pablie 
carriera.  It  is  the  habit  of  too  much  pncpnitj 
and  too  much  power  that  is  making  some  of  flu 
masters  of  transportation  blind  to  consequeaeMin 
their  attitude  of  defiance  toward  the  GovenunmL 
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chiefiy  against  the  Intereets  of  the  educated 
claeaes,  this  policy  booh  penetrated  deeper.  By 
the  end  of  the  eeventiee  the  Folieh  language  had 
been  crowded  uut  of  the  city  and  the  mral  schools, 
the  raral  conrta,  and  all  of  the  communiCy 
goremments.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  such 
measares,  the  aim  of  RiiBBification,  is  thus  die- 


It  is  the  porpoae  of  the  imperial  goTenimeiit,  od  the 
one  band,  tolacrease  the  number  of  RuBBlaDBin  Polaud, 
aud,  on  the  other,  to  compel  as  large  a  number  of  Poles 
OS  possible  toleavethelrfatberlaud.  .  .  .  Simultaneous 
with  this  mechanical  crowding  of  the  Polish  element 
aud  Its  replacement  by  Russians  there  is  eTldeut  in  the 
Russl  fifing  policy  of  the  government  the  conscious, 
dednlte,  attempt  to  kill  the  Polish- language.  Banks, 
factories,  and  all  kinds  of  public  societies  and  other 
semi-pnblic  bodies  are  compelled  to  carry  oa  their  cor- 
respondence in  EuKsian.  Further,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment assures  the  Russian  element  complete  legal  im- 
munity. Disgraceful  abuses  of  government  and  social 
rights  on  the  part  of  the  bureaucracy  are  constantly 
overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  well  kDono 
at  St.  Fetersbnrg.  The  police  have  formed  a  compact 
with  horse  thieves  and  "hold-up"  men,  and  divide  with 
them  their  booty.  This  has  become  an  almost  normal 
pbeoomenon  thronghout  the  Klugdom  of  Poland,  .  .  . 
Further,  there  must  not  be  forgotten  the  energetic 
propaganda  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  The  missiona  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Chnrch  throughout  Poland  and 
Lithuania  display  an  almost  feverish  anxiety  for  "  con- 
versions." Frequently  Catholic  orphans  are  bought  by 
the  state  far  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  in  the 
orthodox  faith.  It  is  cheaper  to  have  a  child  l>aptlzed 
hy  an  orthodox  priest  thou  by  a  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Orthodox  churches  are  built  wherever  there  are 
a  score  or  two  o(  Kussians,  and  the  cost  of  cooBtrnctlon 
most  be  borne  by  the  Polish  Catholics. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  Rueaification  process 
that  the  hostility  of  the  Polish  peasantry  is 
aroused.  The  Polish  masses  are  devoutly,  almost 
fanatically,  attached  to  tlie  religion  of  their  fa- 
there,  and  llie  proselyting  activities  of  the  ortho- 
dox congregations  soon  aroused  obstinate  and 
violent  opposition  from  the  peasants.  It  is  this 
phase  of  Rusaification  which,  "to  a  spectator 
passively  watching  the  political  occurrences  that 
agitate  Polish  society,"  is  converting  the  Polish 
peasant,  gradually  but  surely,  into  an  active  anti- 
Russian  political  element. 

The  Polihh  laboring  clniseB  are  maturing  politically, 
—even  more  rapidly  than  are  the  peasants.  They  are 
becoming  keenly  conscious  of  their  antagonism  to  Rus- 
sia. They  have  kept  alive  the  traditions  of  their  part 
in  the  uprising  against  the  Muscovite.  Thus,  the  hatred 
ofRussiau  rule,  which  bas  never  quite  disappeared  from 
the  city  population,  is  communicated  to  the  new  arriv- 
als from  the  country.  The  growth  of  socialism,  more- 
over, has  given  rise  to  incessant  conflicts  between  Polish 
workingmen  aud  Russian  police.  Since  1S?8,  working- 
men  in  Warsaw  have  been  arrested  so  frequently  that 
it  haa  seemed  to  be  the  normal  activity  of  city  life. 


The  Polish  Nationalist  movement  was  born  in 
the  later  eighties.  It  has  set  before  itself  a 
definite  political  programme,  A  few  years  later, 
socialism  also  adopted  definite  political  aims. 
And  finally  came  the  Conservative  Liberal 
groups,  with  their  programme  of  national  politi- 
cal activities.  In  1886,  a  secret  patriotic  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  Polish  League,  was  organ- 
ized among  Polish  emigrants  in  Switzerland. 
Its  object  was  to  unite  all  the  heterogeneous 
elements  and  to  organize  and  concentrate  all  na- 
tional e£Fort  for  the  reestablishment  of  Polifih 
independence.  Its  success  was  marked.  Very 
soon  it  had  an  organ,  the  weekly,  Ghs  (Voice), 
in  Warsaw.  This  journal,  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  partof  18S6,  represented  tiie  reaction 
against  the  political  indifference  of  the  preced- 
ing generation. 

The  Nationalistic  tendencies  which  found  ut- 
terance in  the  columns  of  this  journal  called 
down  the  wrath  and  persecution  of  the  Russian 
censorship.  The  Nationalists  were  then  forced 
to  resort  to  "  subterranean  "  literature.  A  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  dealing  largely  with  Russian 
abuses  in  Poland,  appeared  in  Qalicia  in  1892— 
94.  Finally,  however,  the  Glos  was  suppressed, 
numerous'  arrests  were  made,  and  the  "  intelli- 
gensia  "  largely  emigrated  to  Galicia.  The  Polish 
Socialist  party  was  founded  in  1893,  and  it  repre- 
sented the  union  of  all  the  socialistic  organiza- 
tions. It  concentrated  its  efforts  on  the  work 
of  organization  and  concentration  among  the 
working  people  of  the  large  industrial  centers. 
In  1894  it  began  to  issue  its  journal,  the  Jiabal- 
nik  ( Working  man),  which  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  life  of  the  Polish  labor  move- 
ment. Moanwhile,  the  party  of  the  National 
Democrats  was  organized.  The  former  e<iitor 
of  the  Glos  removed  to  Galicia  and  began  tiie 
publication  there  of  the  Pan- Polish  Review. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineties,  the  National 
Democracy  gradually  lost  its  revolutionary  char- 
acter and  became  a  party  of  extreme  national- 
ism. This  attitude  resulted  in  indifference,  if 
not  opposition,  to  the  aspirations  of  tlie  various 
peoples  which  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
Poles. — the  Lithuanians  and  the  White  Russians, 
including  even  the  Jews.  The  National  Democ- 
racy admits  that  it  cannot  decide  now  on  a 
definite  programme  looking  toward  the  gaining 
of  independence.  Its  immediate  aim  is  "the 
guidance  of  the  people  toward  political  activity 
under  the  governmental  conditions  of  the  three 
empires  which  divided  the  Polish  common- 
wealth." 

Having  given  up  the  thought  of  political  independ- 
ence in  the  immediate  future,  the  National  Democracy 
keeps  loi  Ita  aim  the  encouragement  of  the  many-sided 
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The  Hepburn  rate  bill  had  the  leading  jilacn  in 
the  Senate  last  inuntb,  with  the  asgurnnce  that  it 
would  be  passed  in  some  form,  but  witli  niin'h 
uncertainty  as  to  the  range  and  extent  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Senate  might  adopt.  It  is 
to  lie  remembered  that  the  bill  is  an  elaborate 
one,  and  that  it  deals  with  railway  regulation 
from  many  aspects  besides  that  of  the  exercise 
of  rate-making  power.  Almost  everything  in 
the  bill  has  been  from  the  start  accepted  by  an 
ample  majority  of  Si-nators,  and  the  chief  point 
of  ilifBculty  has  been  over  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  freight  rate,  when  readjusted  by  the 
Interstate  Coiunierpe  Commission,  should  in  all 
casi'3  go  into  effect  imni<'diatcly,  or,  in  case  of 
appeal  to  tlie  courts,  should  be  in  suspense.  The 
President  has  held  that  the  rate  ])roposed  l<y  the 
Interstate  (.'ommerce  (.'ommission  as  reasonnble 
should  go  into  effect  and  remain  operative  until 
set  aside  by  a  Mimpetent  court  of  law.  W'e  ate 
glad  to  call  particular  attention  tu  two  articles 
on  phases  of  the  railway  prublem,  written  for 
this  number  of  the  Review.  One  is  by  Mr. 
(Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  luterstnte  Commerce 
('ommission,  and  it  shows  with  great  clearnnss 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  point  of  contention 
regarding  the  (i.\ing  of  reasonable  rates.  The 
oilier  is  by  Mr.  John  W.  ilidgley,  of  Chicago, 
a  great  railway  authority  and  expert,  who  Juls 
more  than  any  one  else  brought  to  light  the 
evils  of  private  freight  car  lines,  and  who  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  question 
of  differentials  between  competing  localities. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  some  bill  will 
Bm'an^"  be  passed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
th^Stnatt.  j^  ^'i]  ijg  satisfactory  enougii  to  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  and  out  of  legiHhitiuu 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  railroad  iuterewts 
are  wise  they  will  see  the  importance  of  settling 
the  question  now  in  surh  a  way  that  it  will  stiiy 
settled  for  a  long  time.  Otherwise  they  will 
themselves  have  helped  to  shape  an  issue  for  tlie 
next  Presiilential  campaign  which  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  to  avoid. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  exact  point  as  to  i-ate-fi.\ing 
that  is  involveil  as  it  is  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment ivgulution  and  control.  The  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a  ivw  greut 
systems  has  nationaliK.'d  the  problem,  and  the 
people  have  demanded  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  dominate  the  national  highways. 

«*«;/*.  «o«'^''^  adopt  the  kind  of  legishdlon  ad- 

seiFerniHenf    vocated  by  the  President  is  the  only 

Raiiaay,?    certain  way  to  prevent  or  to  post]>one 

indefinitely  the  national  ownership  and  operation 

of  the  railway  system.      While  government  rail- 


ways are  doing  very  well  in  Europe  jnBtiiov,in 

spite  of  many  statements  made  ia  this  coantrjr 
to  the  contrary,  and  are  commendable  from 
various  standpoints,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
would  be  at  all  advisable  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  enter  upon  any  such  experiment. 
The  conditions  in  European  countries  are  very 
difierent.  Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
some  of  those  conditions,  and  there  are  mm; 
Americans  reaiiy  to  argue  from  successful  stale 
ownership  abroad  to  &  like  development  here, 
especially  when  private  ownership  here  ia  kto- 
gant  ani.1  disregard  Cul  of  the  duties  of  public 
carriers.  It  is  the  habit  of  too  much  procpetity 
and  too  much  power  that  is  making  some  of  ti« 
masters  of  transportation  blind  to  consequeneoiiiL 
their  attitude  ol!  defiance  toward  the  OoTemnuBL 


ind  tbc  Si'iiiit.-  isi..liav,;  aiiutlirr.  iJfiiticiil 
le.  'I'ii<^  CDnnT-Btonc  of  tlu:  first  our  w;ia 
to  1.e  placfil  hisi  iiioTilli.  and  the  I'n^aiiifiit 
an  acl.li'i^sH  un  thu  n.Taision.  His  tlivnio  was 
L'd  from  ciTtain  ciiiiKi.ii'Uims  ti'iiil.'jicirs  uf 
.vii  liMv.  and  liis  text  was  taken  fn.iii  Him- 

■■  Pilfrriiii's  I'l-Dfrn-ss."  One  of  Hunyan's 
■ntal  fliaract'-ra  is  ■■  The  Man  witli  the  Muck 
"  who  n-fiiscB  to  lift  liis  fyi'3  to  celestial 
IS,  and  jiersiBta  in  delvinj.'  away  at  tlio  liltli 
th  Ilia  feot.  We  liavf  of  lati'  goni'  tliioiiuli 
ilic  uriieal  of  [mhlicily  antl  ex|'osuri'.  A 
i-r  of  ]»TiiidicalH  liave  inadi'  it  ilieir  jjriiici- 
sincgs  to  8i-aii-li  out  and  [luMisli  everythiiijj 
lartlinf:orsr!indalous  iiiitiint  that  euidd  l.io 

ajjaiiist  nifn  wlio  ouuiiiiv  iinlitical.  indus- 
and  fiii;incial  sualw  of  nuj,'lit.  rresid.-nt 
■vclt  woidd  111'  til.-  last  to  di-ny  the  usffid- 
.f  iilain  dca!iTi>r  on  th.'  part  of  tin'  ]>ro*3, 
.f  the  fsiiosuiv  of  vvionjrdoiiijr  wln-n-  tlio 
warrant  puKlicitv.  Kiit.  Iir  [miTiti'd  out  in 
j.i'ecli  thedariji.-i-and  w.oriL;  of  iiidiscrim- 
censur*.',  mid  mad,-  his  t-sim:  aljly  uii'l  litly. 
rui-ious  ind.'cd  that  tiii:^  iiliiin'.  moderate, 
irdanced   sjwcch   f-honld  at.  oin'e  havr  lioen 

upon  in  order  lo  make  tin'  I'resident  Idm- 
le  victim  of  l!i,»  v.-ry  sort  of  ■■  niiu-k-rake" 
re  and  slami.-r  tliiil,  tlie  a.Mn-ss  Hu  justly 


deprecated.  It  liappem-d  tliat  hv  w;iv  of  diKres- 
sion  in  hia  speech  Mr.  R..osevelt  Lad  referred 
to  the  enormous  growth  of  individual  fortunes. 


THe  mini 
of  Or  ft 


"Wliat   th»t    President    actually    said 
upou  that  stil'ject  is  as  follows  : 

It  in  liitpiirtnnt  to  MiIh  people  to  grapple 
with  the  probleniK  iMiiiientnl  with  the  amasHJiiK  of 
eiioniioiis  rurtuiiiw,  ami  the  use  of  thoxe  riirtuiiint,  both 
ccirpiirate  anil  iiiilivliloal,  In  bUHiiieHH.  We  nhonlil  dis- 
criTiiiiiHt«  111  the  tih'ariH'Ht  way  lietween  fortunes  well- 
won  iiiul  fortunes  Ill-won  ;  l>etwi!eti  thone  gaine^i  as  an 
incident  to  jierfurniinn  Kreat  services  to  the  coniuiu- 
iilty  ana  whole  anil  those  Kalne<l  in  evil  fashion  by  keep- 
inn  j'wt  within  the  Itniit-s  of  mere  law-honesty.  Of 
course,  no  iiinonutof  charity  In  spend  in  unuch  fortunes 
in  any  way  compensates  for  misconduct  in  making 
thcni.  Ah  a  matter  of  jwrsoual  conviction,  and  without 
pretendluK  to  discuKH  the  details  or  formulate  the  sys- 
tem, I  fuel  thnt  we  shall  ultimately  have  to  consider 
the  ailopti<i[i  of  soine  sucli  achcme  as  that  of  a  progres- 
sive tax  on  alt  fortunes  beyond  a  certain  amount,  either 
fliven  in  life  or  devUed  or  bequeathed  upou  death  to 
any  indivi<lual — a  tax  so  framed  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  owner  of  one  of  these  enomioua  fortunes 
to  hanil  on  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  any  one  In- 
dividual ;  tlie  tax,  of  course,  to  be  inipose<l  by  the  no- 
tional and  not  the  State  government.  Such  taxation 
shoulil,  of  course,  be  aimed  merely  at  theinherllaiire  or 
transmission  in  their  entirety  of  those  fortunes  swollen 
beyond  all  bealtliy  l<tnlt». 
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"raMa""  Practically  every  newepaper  in  the 
itii Priaiiitnt  country  tliat  was  opposeil  to  I'reai- 

Himttif.  ^g|^^  Rooeevelt'B  policy  regarding 
railway  legiBlation  and  the  regulation  of  urt-aX 
industrial  trusts  imifiediately  published  tlaljo- 
rate  editorials  denouncing  the  President  as  hav- 
ing proposed  the  most  radical  and  confiscatory 
attack  upon  property  that  had  ever  been  heard 
of.  A  paper  which  some  regard  as  the  most 
careful  and  conservative  in  the  country  iiad  this 
to  say  about  the  President :  "  It  will  be  a  niorti- 
ficatiou  to  his  friends  nnd  a  real  public  misfortune 
that  his  mouthing  has  made  Bryan  appear  a  re- 
actionary, Hearst  a  conservative,  and  has  ele- 
vated Debs  and  Powderly  to  the  level  of  Presi- 
dential statesmanship."  Yet  the  Presidenfs  own 
words  do  not  carry  any  indorsement  whatever 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  inheritance  tax. 
They  merely  say,  what  evei-y  intelligent  man 
has  long  known,  that  the  tendency  of  economic 
life  is  such  that  we  shall  doubtless  some  time 
have  to  consider  proposals  of  that  sort.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  evpn  intimate  on  which  side 
of  tlie  question  he  himself  will  be  found  when 
tliose  proposals  "  ultimately  "  are  brought  within 
the  purview  of  practical  statesmanship.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  tbe  present  time  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  revenue  of  Great  liritain  is  de- 
rived from  succession  taxes, — established  years 
ago  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  left  undisturbed  through 
the  long  recent  period  of  Salisbury- Balfour  Tory 
government.  Among  students  of  taxation  such 
ideas  have  always  been  familiar.  President 
Hunsevelt's  remark  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  the  most  casual  allvision  to  a  topic  of  le^'iti- 
mate  discusBion.  Tlie  thing  to  be  regretted  ia 
the  appalling  insincerity  of  those  who  misstate 
the  President's  position  for  the  puriiose  of  mak- 
ing prejudice  against  him.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  all  for 
the  sake  of  discrediting  the  conservative  and 
sensible  stand  he  has  taken  upon  the  supi>rvision 
of  railroiids  and  the  rogulution  of  trusts.  But 
happily  the  .^meriran  pei>ple  have  intelligence, 

disiHJWcd  of  the  sillv  outcry  against  the  President 
by  a  hearty  huigh." 


There  is  n.i 

Hlagara 


sent  danger  that  the 

^    .      ..._ he  I'niled  States  will 

''"'«""'■  do  any  injusti.v  t..  the  h.>lders  ... 
colossal  fortunrsi.  Tliere  is  nnjce  duuirer  that 
the  holders  of  ihnae  fortunes  will  (.■.■ntiriue  to  do 
some  harm  to  the  long  «ulTi>ring  penjik-  of  the 
Vnited  .States.  For  example,  nuder  the  loader- 
Bhip  of  tlie  President  there  has  arisen  a  great 
and  just  demand  for  the  I'rewervaliim  of  Niagara 


Falls.  The  situation  was  elaborately  set  fortk 
in  this  magazine  last  mouth.  A  suitable  bill 
has  been  drawn  at  'Washington,  and  it  hu  the 
people  of  the  country  behind  it.     But  then  ha*- 

been  treiiieiuions  pressure  brought  to  bear  ti> 
prevent  the  enactment  of  such  legislation.  The 
bill  in  question  does  not  deprive  the  power  com- 
panies of  any  water  they  are  now  using.  lu 
design  is  to  stop  further  encroach uients  and  fu- 
tui'e  gi-ants.  'i'he  oidy  obstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  this  iiriportant  legislation  is  the  oppoBition, 
chielly  clandestine  in  its  methods,  of  roen  dC 
colossal  fortune  who  would  ruthlessly  destroy 
our  greatest  object  of  natural  scenery,  beciuK 
they  will  sacrifice  no  opportunity  for  the  fnrtlier 
piling  up  of  need  less  riches.  Niagara  Falls  nni»t- 
bo  Ravi'<i  for  the  generations  yet  to  come ;  ■nJ 
this  most  famous  of  the  world's  objects  of  nit- 
ural  beauty  will  surely  be  destroyed  if  govern- 
mental iit'lion  is  not  taken  within  the  immediate 
future.  Even  from  the  business  standpoint, 
Niagara  as  an  nbjeet  of  natural  beauty,  attract- 
ing people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  distant  nations,  is  worth  much  more  in 
dollars  nnd  cents  than  its  value  transformed  into 
electrical  power.  Jlr.  Burton,  who  has  the  bill 
in  his  cliarge  that  will  stop  further  mischiefr 
sh<.>t(Id  be  [iromptly  and  vigorously  supported. 
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^.  Here  again  one  must  obey  the  in- 
iir  junction  ot  the  President's  Bpeecb 
■i/oa.  jjuj  carefully  diBcriminate.  There 
ealthy  men  of  varied  business  interests  in 
York  who  have  been  accused  of  complicity 
attempt  to  despoil  Niagara,  some  of  whom 
.nt  of  fact  take  the  other  view  and  would 
lling  to  aid  in  preserving  the  great  water- 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  locate  t)ie  malign 
I  that  obstruct  a  useful  public  measure. 
al  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  to  rescue 
'aliaades  of  the  Hudson  from  the  quarry 
inieB  that  were  greedily  destroying  that 
IB  work  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  a  way 
'ouad,  and  the  thing  was  successtuliy  ac- 
lished  through  a  elcillfut  cooperation  of 
te  and  p'.blic  agencies.  The  man  above 
hora  who  deserves  credit  for  this  splendid 
rement  is  Mr.  George  "W".  Perkins.  Dur- 
ecent  weeks  the  name  of  Mr.  Perkins  has 
very  much  in  the  press  of  America  and 
>e  because  of  a  criminal  action  brought 
at  him  to  determine  the  question  whether 
t  campaign  contributions  by  corporationa 
nder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
regarded  as  larceny  on  the  part  of  the 
■8  and  directors  of  such  companies.  When 
ummer  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Life 
ance  Company  were  under  investigation, 
'erkins,  as  vice-president  of  that  company, 
ed  that  a  contribution  of  some  forty-eight 
and  dollars  made  by  tlie  insurance  corn- 
to  help  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  passed 
gh  his  hands.  He  was  entirely  frank  in 
g  the  facts. 

Unquestionably  the  great  insurance 
m/iaign  companies  and  otlier  financial  cor- 
"'  porations  were  solicited  for  large 
to  the  funds  of  both  great  parties.  That 
of  tliem  contributed  to  the  Republican 
it  would  not  be  advisable  for  those  who 
ted  and  disbuised  that  nionoy  to  deny, 
lanagi^rs  of  the  Democratic  fund  were  said 
ve  felt  injured  because  the  corjKJrations 
not  at  ttiiit  time  inclined  toward  the  elec- 
)f  Mr.  Parker.  The  explanation  that  was 
at  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  lilOl  is 
mple  one,  and  it  liuppens  to  be  true.  The 
rations  would  tiavi^  preferred  Mr.  Parker 
y  could  have  trusted  the  Democratic  party 
e  money  question  and  on  some  other  busi- 
issuus.  But  the  Dcmoi-ratic  convention  at 
min.  while  making  Judge  Parker  the  can- 
^  had  made  the  platfunn  to  suit  Mr.  Bryan. 
i  in  what  tlie  conservative  business  inter- 
f  tlie  country  rogarde<l  as  the  dire  business 
;ency  of  1896  that  the  insurance  companies, 


banks,  trust  companies,  and  other  large  financial 
institutions  entered  upon  the  general  practice  of 
contributing  large  sums  of  money  to  aid  in  the 
carrying  of  the  Presidential  election.  That  life- 
long Democrat  and  prophet  of  political  righteous- 
ness, the  late  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt, — a  man  of 
wealth  and  ft  director  of  many  corporations  in 
New  York, — took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  this  very  movement  to  collect  money  from  the 
corporations  for  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley. 

Mr  MeCaii  "^^^  '***  ^^'  ^<''^''"'  president  of  the 
viM*aoui«i-  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
mmtjijitu:  j,^  ^j^^  j^^^^  ^  lifelong  Democrat, 
and  had  made  his  way  in  the  insurance  world 
through  having  been  appointed  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land, when  governor  of  New  York,  as  State  in- 
surance commissioner,  Mr.  McCall  had  prized 
his  party  regularity,  and  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  he  turned  away  even  from  the 
sound-money  Democratic  ticket  headed  by  Pal- 
mer and  Buckner,  and  gave  his  support  to  the- 
Republican  candidates.  But  he  believed  that 
the  assets  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany were  imperiled,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
the  policyholders  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  pre- 
vent the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Mr.  McCall,  in 
contributing  money  to  the  campaign  fund  out  of 
the  expense  account  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  undoubtedly  believed  that  he 
was  doing  his  duty  by  the  policyholders,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  lacked 
the  full  support  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  company  in  what  ho  did.  Mr.  Bryan  secured 
a  renewal  of  the  silver  fight  in  1900,  and  the 
financial  corporations,  naturally  desiring  to  make 
good  their  previous  victory,  again  paid  over 
their  money  to  the  managers  of  the  McKinley 
campaign.  The  reaffirmation  of  Bryan  platforms 
at  St.  Louis  in  1004  supplied  the  logical  reason 
for  again  calling  upon  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  financial  corporations  to  help  elect  the 
sound-money  Presidential  and  Congressional 
tickets  in  that  year. 

Aniiiueof    *''^*  ^^°^B^  ^-  Perkins  merely  hap- 

Lao,  ana  pens  to  be  one  of  a  great  number  of 
PabUe  Pollen,  prominent  New  York  business  men 
who,  as  officers  or  directors  of  corporations, 
joined  in  making  political  contributions  out  of 
corporate  treasuries.  "While  this  is  well  under- 
stood in  New  York,  it  is  not  so  fully  appreciated 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope, and  many  a  superficial  reader  of  newspa- 
pers has  obtained  the  impression  that  Mr.  Per- 
kins may  have  been  guilty  of  some  ezceptionaL 
impropriety.  Mr.  Hewitt  himself,' after  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  realized  that  corporation  officer* 
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»nd  trustees  had  eierciaeil  a  very  unwise  liiscrc- 
tion.  although  they  had  done  it  in  good  faith  for 
■what  they  deemed  the  preservation  of  the  prop- 
erties intrusted  to  thfui  in  a  time  of  extreme 
peril.  Everybody  is  now  agreed  that,  while  in- 
<Iividuala  may  contribute  to  campaign  funds, 
corporations  must  not  sti  contribute,  cither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly.  This  mapuzine  may  discuss 
tlie  subject  the  more  frankly  bei-auso  it  has  from 
time  to  time  for  many  years  past  denounced  the 
practice  and  pointed  out  its  daiiperous  teudeu- 
■cies.  Whatever  thu  sensational  newspapers  may 
«ay,  however,  apropos  of  tlie  case  against  Mr, 
Perkins,  it  is  not  true  eitlu-T  in  law  or  in  morals 
that  the  niiiney  given  by  insurance  companies 
and  other  institutions  to  elect  President  Mclvinloy 
and  rresiilent  iioosevelt  was  contributed  in  bad 
faith  or  that  its  giving  ]>artakes  in  any  way  of  the 
nature  of  larceny.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  ibc 
■exercise  of  diacretiim  by  those  intrusted  with 
the  nmniigement  of  the  property  of  corporations. 
Circumstances  have  now  shown  every  one  that. 
"Whether  fnmi  the  standpoint  of  our  political  life 
or  from  that  of  the  rights  of  stockholders  and 
policyholders,  it  is  wholly  unwise  that  money 
«bouIit  be  paid  from  the  tills  of  the  corporations 
to  aid  electoral  campaigns  or  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. Such  practices  must  be  stopped,  both 
through  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  and 
through  the  amendment  of  corporation  laws. 
Men  doing  these  things  in  the  future  will  be 
regarded  as  guilty  of  serious  wrong.  But  to  mrn 
now  to  elections  past  and  gone  and  seek  to 
brand  as  criminals  the  men  who  have  hitherto 
made  contributions  out  of  corporate  funds  for 
political  purposes,  is  to  do  what  is  neither  just 
nor  sincere.  In  the  sharp  criticism  that  has 
■compelled  the  reorganization  of  the  great  insur- 
jince  coni[>anies,  and  that  has  stibjevted  some 
men  of  large  affairs  and  wide  repute  to  dis- 
astrous exposure,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  active  oflicers  and  directors  in  such  companies 
are  not  to  be  classed  alike  either  as  dishonest 
or  as  regardless  of  delicate  i-csponei  bill  ties.  Mr, 
Perkins  himself  is  known  to  his  friends  as  a  man 
-of  integrity,  bonor,  and  public  spirit,  and  it  is 
-only  fair  to  say  as  much  at  precisely  this  juncture. 

A  Mtasa  e  ""  -^P"'  ^"'  Pi"esident  RoosevcIt  Sent 
Bit iniaranec  a  special  message  to  (.'imgress  that 
irgiaiatioa.  (j,,^j.g  inipurtHntlv  Upon  insurance 
legislation.  Through  the  President's  influence 
And  udviop,  there  assembled  sit  Cliicago.  in  t'eb- 
runry,  a  convention  made  np  of  governors,  at- 
toruey-geuerals,  and  State  insurance  coniTins- 
sioncrs  to  consider  the  best  ways  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  treatment,  on  llio  part  i>l'  the 
various  States,  of  the  great  business  of  life  in- 


One  of  the  things  agreed  npon  in  that 
convention  was  the  desirability  of  a  model  in- 
surance law  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Three 
attorney -generals  and  twelve  insurance  commij- 
sioners  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  drafts 
suitable  bill.  Along  with  his  message,  tbe 
President  transmitted  that  bill  and  other  papers 
of  the  Chicago  convention  to  Congress.  Even 
though  it  may  not  be  feasible  just  now  to  bring 
the  great  life  insurance  companies  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  national  government,  it  ia 
easily  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  a  wise  aad 
efflcient  code  of  insurance  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories.  And  this  niaj 
help  greatly  in  promoting  the  work  of  insurance 
reform  and  uniformity  of  legislation  among  the 
States.     Let  the  District  set  an  example. 

Tuiiiisu  "^^'^  Armstrong  committee's  recom- 
Biiiaat  mendations,  as  presented  to  theXeir 
Albany.  York  Legislature,  were  summariieii 
in  these  pages  last  month.  The  bills  embodying 
those  recommendations  were  introdttcad,  de- 
bated, and  enacted  into  law  as  rapidly  aa  wu 
consistent  with  a  fair  consideration  of  all  the  im- 
portant interests  involved.  Hearings  were  given 
to  the  insurance  companies,  and  their  criticianu 
of  the  bills  were  taken  into  account  in  the  le- 
vision  made  by  the  committee.  No  radical 
changes  were  made,  however.  The  provision 
limiting  the  amount  that  may  be  spent  in  ob- 
taining new  business  was  strenuously  oppoied 
by  the  companies,  and  was  modified  ia  detail, 
though  not  in  principle.  The  provisions  relatiaf 
to  deferred  dividends,  rebates,  political  contri- 
butions, and  secret  lobbying  were  retained.    It 


lation  1 


tots   with   the  approval  of  the  1 


bills  signed  by  Governor  Higgins  taken  thtflOB- 
trol  of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutn^J^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  boards  iof-dt- 
rectors  after  November  13,  next,  when^eoal 
elections  will  be  held  and  new  boards  choMaby 
the  policyholders.  All  existing  proxiea  un  in- 
validated. This  wholesale  change  in  piiondnn, 
it  is  said,  has  caused  no  little  confusion  in  tiw 
relations  of  the  companies  with  certain  tonign 
governnu'nCs,  but  it  is  probable  that  notliinglMl 
radical  would  have  satisfled  the  popular  demud 
for  a  '-clean  sweep."  No  other  States  kkTC 
made  clmngt'S  of  importance  in  their  innozaiiM 
laws.     They  are  wise  to  proceed  slowly. 

Oimtuiar     The  consular-reform  billbe<«iB6«I«» 

ittfcrma     early  last  month.     The  proTisiiut  of 

Emeitn.     jjjjg  iHcaaure,  asamendedinbothSen- 

ate  and  House,  are  fully  explained  in  the  article 
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.buted  to  this  number  of  tlie  Heview  by 
■sentative  J.  Sloat  b'aseett,  who,  altliough 
niL'inber  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
:\.f[airB,  has  from  the  first  followed  the  for- 
of  the  bill  with  keftn  interest.  The  House 
tunate  in  having  among  its  members  men 
Ir.  Fassett,  of  New  York,  ami  Mr.  Denby, 
ichigan,  who  have  both  had  experiences 
d  which  qualify  thom  to  speak  or  write  au- 
.atively  on  matters  connected  with  our  con- 
service.  Mr.  Denliy,  son  of  our  late  min- 
to  China,  was  for  ten  years  in  the  Chinese 
rial  Customs  Service  under  the  famous  Sir 
rt  Hart.  Mr.  Fassett  has  also  spent  much 
in  the  Far  East,  and  is  conversant  with  the 
iar  conditions  that  govern  commercial  inler- 
e  in  those  lands,  where  some  of  the  most 
lit  problems  of  consular  administration  are 
mtered.  The  report  of  Mr.  H.  II.  D.  Peirce, 
.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which  Secre- 
Root  transmitted  to  Congress,  last  month, 
shocking  revelations  of  the  inefficiency  and 
■nduct  of  certain  American  consuls  stationed 
inese  cities.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
discredited  officials  have  been  summarily 
with  at  "Washington. 

The  leaders  at  "Washington  expect  to 
■kof  complete  the  session  and  adjourn 
""■  Congress  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
lonth.  It  was  evident  by  the  middle  of 
that  the  railway-rate  bill  in  some  form 
ximating  the  views  of  the  President  would 


be  enaiteii  into  law,  probably  by  the  end  of 
April.  The  I'liilippine  tariff  hill,  which  had 
been  deemed  of  so  much  importance,  having 
passed  tlie  House  promptly  as  a  party  measure, 
encountered  the  inveterate  opposition  of  tlie 
Senate,  as  do  almost  all  wise  and  well-considered 
measures  that  have  the  approval  of  the  country 
hecauBc  of  their  public  value.  To  recall  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  as  recommended  by 
Secretary  Taft.  let  it  he  stated  again  that  it 
gives  free  admittance  to  all  I'hilippine  products 
excejiting  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  upon  which 
25  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates  are  to  be  paid 
for  the  coming  three  years,  after  which  they 
also  are  to  he  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  re- 
mains to  he  seen  whether  the  measure  will  fail 
altogether  or  whether  some  compromise  will  be 
reached  on  a  smaller  measure  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  Senate  passed  the  '  ship-subsidy  bill,  but 
the  House  seems  inclined  to  let  it  remain  in- 
definitely in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  which 
it  was  referred.  The  House  faces  a  fall  election. 
There  is  a  strong  conviction  throughout  the 
country  that  ship  subsidies  involve  an  unsound 
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principle,  and  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  we 
may  as  well  allow  Eoreigners  to  tio  our  ocean 
freighting  at  a  low  rate.  If  our  own  capital  and 
our  own  labor  do  not  take  to  the  Bea,  their  fail- 
ure to  do  ao  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  more  profitably  employed  upon  land, 
while  theSenate  committee  had  been  dealing  very 
■deliberately  with  Panama  Canal  matters,  it  was 
■confidently  expected  last  month  that  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  of  a  lock  canal  would  be 
Adopted  by  Congress,  and  that  work  upon  the 
project  would  soon  proceed  vigorously.  The 
prospects  for  the  ratification  of  the  Santo  Do- 
mingo treaty  were  not  encouraging,  and  the 
.Senate  was  bravely  maintaining  its  recent  record 
AB  deeply  disinclined  to  give  its  sanction  to  any 
treaty  whatsoever,  of  any  sort,  negotiated  by  the 
Executive.  Fair  progress  was  made  in  April 
-with  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 

The  Statehood  bill  was  still  in  con- 
Fiaiitatiii  ference  committee  between  the  two 
fiimiing.  iiouggg  when  these  pages  closed  for 
the  press.  The  Senate  had  insisted  upon  a  divi- 
:fiion  of  tbe  bill,  and  there  seemed  some  proba- 
.bility  that  Oklahoma  and  Ind  ian  Territory  might 
1)e  admitted  as  one  State  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, Arizona  and  New  Mexico  being  left  over 
for  future  consideration.  All  the  protracted 
maneuvering  in  the  Senate  has  been  due  simply 
to  the  determination  of  a  group  of  men  repre- 
isenting  powerful  private  interests  to  keep  Ari- 
:zona  and  New  Mexico  separate,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  admission  into  the  Union  as  two 
States.  Sound  public  policy  would  demand  the 
immediate  admission  of  the  two  Territories  as  one 
5tatein  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  action  of  the  House 
■of  Representatives.  Senator  Beveridge  has  made 
-one  of  the  keenest  and  most  remarkable  fights 
for  public  interest  as  against  private  scheming 
that  has  over  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Although  a  complete  vic- 
tory may  be  considerably  delayed,  be  has  already 
won  as  respects  half  of  his  original  contention, 
And  there  is  still  a  fair  chance  that,  with  the 
President  and  Speaker  Cannon  committed  to  the 
■same  viows.  he  may  also  be  successful  in  the  re- 
.inaining  struggle. 

So  much  good  has  come  in  years 
SittauS^.     l'**"^    '^'■*""   ""-'  J"'"'^  agreements  of 

operators  and  miners  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  country  that  the  failure  to  agree 
at  Indianapolis  upon  a  wage  scale  for  this  year 
is  indeed  deplorable.  Most  of  tlie  operators  of 
■western  Pennsylvania  have  accepted  the  de- 
mands of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  the  miners,  and  some 


in  Ohio  and  elsewhere  have  fallen  into  lint. 
The  demand  of  the  miners  restores  the  viga 
scale  that  existed  prior  to  the  cut  made  in  1904. 
There  is  nothing  involved  that  might  not  readily 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  country  ffill 
still  expect  and  demand  some  such  solution.  Aa 
for  the  impending  strike  in  the  anthracite  dis- 
trict, it  is  there  also  true  that  reasonable  men 
ouglit  to  find  a  basis  for  an  agreement.  The 
anthracite  monopoly  has  dealt  very  stiffly  with 
the  public,  and  has  so  managed  to  enhance  the 
prices  of  the  necessary  product  that  it  controU 
as  to  have  added,  recently,  hundreds  of  millioni 
of  dollars  to  the  market  value  of  its  mining  tai 
transportation  securities.  We  publish  elsewhere 
this  month  a  personal  character  aketch  of  Mr, 
Baer,  now  the  most  prominent  and  powerfnl  of 
the  presidents  of  the  coal-carrying  and  etal- 
inining  railways  of  the  antliracite  region.  A 
very  interesting  announcement  was  made  in 
Washington  on  April  17.  This  was  nothing  Iras 
than  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  mika 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the,  coal-carrying 
railroads  and  their  control  over  the  anthracite 
industry.  As  an  earnest  of  good  faith  and  seri- 
ous intent,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hughes,  of  New  York, 
who  conducted  the  great  insurance  investigation, 
is  employed  by  the  Government  to  undertime 
this  coal  inquiry,  in  association  with  Alexander 
Simpson,  Jr.,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia. 


Tilt  High  Tii« 


Nothing  in  the  history  of  immign- 
can  compare  with  the  tretnen- 
immisraiion.  jo^g  ^ush  of  eastcm  Europeans  to  onr 
shores  during  the  present  spring.  The  immi- 
grant station  at  Ellis  Island,  in  New  York  Har- 
bor, can  deal  with  about  5,000  arrivals  a  d»y- 
There  were  times  last  month  when  some  20,000 
immigrants  were  in  ships  in  New  York  Harhor. 
where  they  were  detained  for  several  daysavai'- 
ing  their  turn  to  be  landed  and  inspected.  Tbe 
largest  weekly  record  made  in  any  former  yB»r 
was  in  April,  1903,  when  something  over  28,000 
people  arrived.  The  arrivals  for  one  week  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  were  approximately 
45,000.  These  figures  are  for  New  York  alona 
The  guess  at  Ellis  Island  is  now  that  we  shall 
n-ccive  fully  1,100,000  this  year,  as  against 
800,000  in  the  largest  previous  year.  This  re- 
lates to  arrivals  at  the  one  port  only.  The  total 
immigration  for  ISO.i  exceeded  1,000,000,  and 
that  for  the  present  year  through  all  porta  il 
likely  to  be  considerably  larger.  Mr,  Watchom, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  New  York,  takei 
an  optimistic  view  of  tbe  situation,  and  regudl 
the  very  great  majority  of  the  new-comen  IS 
able-bodied  and  willing  workers  who  add  to 
our  national  efficiency,  and  whose  depMtara  iia 
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lerious  problem  for  the  countriee  they  leave 
heir  coming  ia  a  serious  tiling  for  us.  At 
ington.  a  pending  bill  iB  Btiffening  up  tlie 
ig  i-estrictions.  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  mean- 
the  wbole  subject  is  worthy  of  most  care- 
idy  and  investigation. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  was  visit- 

ppaii-  ed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  shock  on 
"'"■  tl;e  morning  of  Wednesday,  April 
d  this  was  followed  by  a  widespread  Con- 
xion,    The  eartliquake  destroyed  many  of 

portant  buildings  in  the  business  section, 
e  fire  was  even  more  destructive  than  the 

uake.  Hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  in  the 
age  of  homos  and  hotels,  and  the  full  ex- 
i  the  disaster  could  not  bo  estimated  for  a 
>r  of  days.  Other  cities  and  towns  along 
■ast  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  were 
f  damaged  also,  and  the  Leland  Stanford 
rsity  buildings  werii  to  a  large  extent 
ished.       The    derangement    of   the  water 

in  San  Francisco  made  it  impossible  for 
;men  to  work  effectively  against  the  spread 
I  conflagration.     The  great  city  hall  eol- 

in  the  earthquake,  the  Palace  Hotel  was 
yed  by  fire,  and  many  important  buildings 

business  section  were  sacrificed  either  to 

rthquake,  the  conflagration,  or  the  dyna- 
aed  by  the  fire  department  to  break  the  con- 
'  of  the  flames.  The  flames  spread  steadily 
irsday,  in  spite  of  the  destruction  of  whole 

by  dynamite  and  gun  cotton  in  the  vain 
if  limiting  the  area  of  destruction.  From 
and  cities,  like  Santa  Rosa,  lying  northward 
I  Francisco,  as  well  as  from  those  to  the 
vard,  the  reports  on  Thursday  were  of  the 
serious  and  disturbing  import.     On  page 

this  number  will  be  found  an  article  with 
ations  relating  to  this  appalling  catastrophe. 

;  £iec-  "^''^  notable  municipal  election  in  Chi- 
-Cht-  cago  dealing  with  the  long-pending 
rnjaj'  subject  of  the  municipal  ownership 
■attie.  ^mj  oi>eration  of  the  street-railway 
1  is  fully  explained  in  this  month's  Keview 
irticle  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed  and 
,ial  Chicago  writer  who  has  heretofore  in- 
i  our  readers  regarding  tiie  same  subject, 
ns  now  probable  that  (Chicago  will  in  the 
uture  enter  upon  some  large  e.Yperimeot 
inicipal  ownership.  A  very  interesting 
ipal  campaign  was  ended  in  Milwaukee 
election  of  a  young  Republican  as  mayor, 
herburn  M.  Becker,  who  is  only  twenty- 
ars  of  age,  belongs  to  a  wealthy  family. 
La  for  some  years  been  a  progressive  figure 
nicipal  politics.      .\s  aldinTiiaii.  he  worked 


for  a  municipal  lighting  plant,  and  bia  campaign 
for  the  mayoralty  was  picturesque  and  brilliant. 
He  defeated  a  distinguished  Democrat,  the  Hon, 
David  S.  Rose,  and  a  strong  and  expectant  So- 
cialist candidate,  William  A.  Arnold.  On  the 
same  day,  Kansas  City  had  a  municipal  election, 


Henry  M.  Beardsley.  3herbum  M.  Becker. 


and  the  victory  there  also  went  to  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Beardsley, 
mayor-elect,  ia  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  qualifications,  regarded  as  the  leading  light 
of  his  city  in  municipal  matters,  and  during  re- 
cent years  president  of  the  board  of  public  works. 
For  many  reasons  relating  to  the  progress  of  the 
city  and  the  settlement  of  important  problems, 
this  election  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
triumph  for  the  best  interests.  The  splendid 
and  thriving  city  of  Seattle  has  departed  from 
its  usual  adhesion  to  the  Republican  party 
tickets  and  programmes,  and  has  elected  an  in- 
dependent municipal-ownership  ticket  headed  by  ' 
William  H.  Moore  as  candidate  for  mayor. 
Organized  labor  took  a  prominent  part,  and  co- 
operated with  a  local  municipal  -  ownership 
league.  Seattle  has  already  a  municipal  electric- 
lighting  plant,  and  the  fight  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign was  on  street-railway  questions.  There 
will  soon  be  submitted  to  the  voters  a  propo- 
sition regarding  the  municipal  construction  or 
ownership  of  the  transit  lines  of  the  city. 

Munieipai  ^^  London,  the  metropolitan  goverti- 
atnit  Can    ment  of  the  world's  greatest  city  IB 

la  lonnon.  ^^^  jij  jjjg  hands  of  the  ablest  and 
most  progressive  body  of  men  who  have  ever  had 
control  of  its  destinies.  The  new  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  is  Mr.  Evan  Spicer, 
who  has  for  many  years  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  body.  Early  last  month  this  London 
Council  took  posaeBsion  of  about  two  hundred 
inileaof  street-railway  lines  in  the  northern  part  of 
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ni  Erupt 


i  daring  last  : 


preBBing  upon  the  Reiclia- 
tag,  ia  Berlin,  t)ie  Kaiser's 
favorite  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  ministry  of  tlic  col- 
onies. In  til  is  lie  finally 
Bucceeded.  His  exertions, 
however,  have  tnld  on  his 
health,  and  during  a  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  on  April  R, 
the  Chancellor  collapsed.  It 
is  reported  that  his  resigna- 
tion and  retirement  is  immi- 
nent. Prince  von  Billow  has 
made  a  splendid  record  aB 
Chancellor,  and  i£  his  health 
should  require  his  retirement 
he  would  leave  the  direction 
of  Germany's  foreign  affiiirs 
with  the  sympathy  of  many 
admirers  in  this  country  an 
well  as  in  Europe. 

For  ten  days,  in 

'  the  first  part  of    <™"^j; 

Vitmlaa.  ^prj]^  Mount  Vc-  rtirec 
BUVius  was  in  violent  erup-  nortbweat,  twenty  mil. 
tion  under  circumstances 
more  awe-inspiring  and  destructive  than  have  at- 
tended any  eruption  of  this  volcano  for  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years.  Four  towns  and 
B.  number  of  small  villages  have  been  buried, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  lives  and  eighty- 
five  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  de- 
stroyed. The  towns  of  Rosco  Trecase,  Torre 
dell'Annunziata,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Otta- 
jano  have  been  almost  overwhelmed.  Other 
towns  have  been  abandoned  by  their  terrified 
inhabitants,  and  the  lava-streams  reached  Tom- 
peii,  while  ashes  fell  in  Naples,  twenty  miles 
distant,  in  such  quantities  as  to  break  the  mofs 
of  residences  and  public  buildings.  The  erup- 
tions were  marked  by  the  creation  of  new 
craters,  by  terrific  electric  activitii-s. ^throwing 
huge  incandescent  rocks  two  thousand  feet  into 
the  air, — by  tremendous  earth(iuak(!  shocks,  and 
by  the  belching  forth  of  three  grt-at  streams 
of  lava,  one  of  them  five  hundred  feet  wide, 
which  destroyed  thi!  fjuiioiia  Fiuii<'ul:ir  Hallway 
and  the  hott'l.  near  the  crater,  and  partially  de- 
stroyed the  royjil  observatory.  I>r.  JIatteucei. 
the  director,  however,  lii'roiciilly  stuck  to  his 
post,  and  recorded  his  observati'iiis  in  great  peril 
of  his  life.  In  ti-lling  his  story  of  the  cataclysm 
afterward,  the  scientist  declared  : 

One  of  the  worst  fi^atiircH  of  the  eruption  was  the 
iitiusuiil  fxttiit  of  1  lie  diictrical  plwnoiuecia,  tbe  ilark- 
nes.s  bcinK  bniken  liy  vivid  llusheH  iif  lightning,  giving 
the  nky  a  liluod-liku  ciilor,  with  short,  heavy  peuls  of 


oduco  from  Iho  New  York  ^n,  Bhowa  the  small  tOWniOHr- 
LODth'a  erurtlrin  nt  VenuvliiB.  The  black  Una*  <ltdllM|ib  O* 
the  Invo-nnw.    Thu  city  of  N&plea  can  Just  be  aMBtk  tti 


thuiKler  interspersed.    These  n 

very  terrible,  yen.itwnaaveritablehell  I  .  .  .  ObMrra- 
tion  was  extremely  difficult  under  such  disturblDg  coo- 
ditioiis.  Tlie  selHUiic  inotruments  were  badly  affected 
by  the  electrical  iutensity,  each  ejiploalon  being  an- 
nounced by  a  violent  movement  ot  the  inatnunents, 
which  seenuil  ready  to  burstintopieces.  .  .  .  Compared 
nith  other  );reiit  eruptious,  thia  is  one  of  the  mmt  Im- 
portatit  ia  tlie  hlHtery  of  VeHuvius.  Its  effects  are  leu 
t«rrihle  than  tlinie  of  the  eruption  in  the  year  79,  when 
Pompeii  was  liuricd,  but  it  miubU  in  intensity  the  Kitat 
eruptiunK  cif  lIGil  and  187J,  What  results  this  emptloa 
will  yield  to  science  \»  not  yet  certain.  Eruptloiu  ara 
not  an  exact  science.  You  cannot  count  on  Vestivliu ; 
each  of  its  eruptions  ha«  its  own  characteristics. 
The  present  eruption  has  sapplied  Dr.  Matteuca 
with  conclusive  data  proving  that  there  ia  a  defi- 
nite periodicity  to  the  eruptions  of  VesuviuB,  the 
cycle  being,  he  tells  us,  thirty-four  years. 

'!'hi^  scenes  of  terror  and  elementerT' 
Tc'rtrana    [urv  iitteudiug  the  flight  of  the  un- 
orannrur.    ),.,|,py  villagers,  a  class   which   hM 
lived  on  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  for  fifty  genent- 
tions.  are  best  given  in  the  words  of   an    eye- 
witness of  the  great  lava-flow  on  April  7  : 

Alo[it;  llie  roiul  I  loel  liuiidreds  of  families  in  fll^itr 
cairyiiitctlipirruw  misenkble  poMiessionB.    Theq 
of  collapsed  carts  aud  faiutiii 

When  one  reached  the  lava-streamB,  a  atnpe^'liig  mgrna- 
tacle  preseiited  itself.  From  a  point  on  ttie  mmuitata 
between  the  t^iwns  I  saw  four  rivers  ot  molten  flie^  ooe 
of  whicli,  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  over  tmtj  tMt 
deep,  was  moving  slowly  and  niajestically  onwud,  de- 
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The  other  two  revolutionary  meas- 
ures that  are  now  licing  discusseil 
■  in  the  British  rarliftiiieut  are  the 
ire  refonii  bill  anil  the  education  bill, 
-teniiri^  reform  iiieasiiro  has  alreadv been 
e  farmers'  charter.  It  would  enable  the 
farmer  who  I'ultivates.  not  his  own  land. 
land  of  another,  to  take  a  long  step  to- 
dependenee.  It  proviiles  that,  if  dis- 
i.  a  fanner  shall  lie  adequalely  recom- 
'or  the  periiinneiit  improvement  in  the 
rented.  It  is  a  most  radical  measure. 
uts  at  the  mot  of  almost  all  English 
2  por[tle.\iti08.  Tile  discuetiiim  of  the  edn- 
ill  has  not  progressed  far  o  gh  to  pe 
nprehcnsive  insight  into  its  s  g    fican  e 

The    Liberals    have     a  sed   a   sto 
r     about  tlieir  ears  in  H        1     n  per  al 

politics,  because  of  alleg  d  nterfer 
1  colonial  prerofratives  in  ^^oiUh  Africa. 
March  the  traditionally  loyal  colony  of 
id  on  its  hands  the  serious  problem  of 
justice  to  some  natives  who  had  rebelled 
the  collection  of  the  poll  tas.  Several 
ifBcials  had  been  killed,  and  an  outbreak 
red,  so  that  martial  law  was  declared, 
lent  was  meted  out  to  the  tribe  which 
ight  about  the  disturbance,  and  twelve 
Tcre  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  be 
'he  sentences,  confirmed  by  tlie  governor 
Natal  ministry,  were  about  to  be  carried 
^n  Mr.  "tt'^itiston  (liurciiill,  with  the  ap- 
£  Lord  Elgin,  Colonial  Secretary,  cabled 
'fatal  premier  ordering  the  suspension 
cecution  ponding  an  investigation  by  the 
government,  on  the  contention  that  the 
^iionld  have  been  tried  in  a  civil  court. 
Smythc  refused  to  obey,  but  the  gov- 
■stponed  the  e-tecutinns.  whereupon  the 
nistry  resigned.  Much  imlignation  was 
in  England,  as  well  us  in  the  colony, 
ffhat  was  regardc'.l  as  an  unwarrantable 
^nco  in  colonial  afTairs  liv  the  Imperial 
Lent.  Theniatlerwiisconclu.ledby  Lord 
abling  to  the  governor  oC  Xatal  that 
le  government  liad  no  iiLtciition  of  in- 
t  in  colonial  miitters.  and  that,  upon 
?i[it  of  fnll  iriforrtiiitioii.  it  recognized 
t  and  coiripetiTicy  oi'  the  Xatal  riiinis- 
icide  the  quetition  at  is.-^ui'.  The  matter 
1  discussed  at  leiiitth  in  the  Euro|>eau 
erican  press,  and  is  of  iinpiirtanee  as 
5  the  Liberal  lipiniini  m'  tlu-  relation  be- 
e  imperial  govei'iiiiicnt  and  tlie  colonics, 
itionof  Chinese  coolie  hibiir  in  t!ie  Kaiid 
.ates  England,  and  tlie  Liberal  attitude 
tpear  to  be  clear  ent>ugh  as  outlined  by 


Mr.  "Winston  Churchill  whea  he  declared  that 
the  government  would  permit  the  outstanding  li- 
censes for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  to  be  car- 
ried out,  but  that  after  this  the  importation 
must  stop.  An  excited  discussion  was  precipi- 
tated in  Parliament  by  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  censuring  LV)rd  Milner  for  '■  autocratic 
acta"  when  high  commissioner  and  governor  of 
tlie  Transvaal.  The  motion  to  condemn  Lord 
Milner  personally  was  lost,  but  a  reaolutiort  con- 
demning tlie  practices  of  which  he  was  accused 
was  passed  by  a  substantial  majority.  <tn  an- 
other page,  tins  month,  we  give  some  signifi- 
cant Dutch  opinion  on  the  whole  vexed  Trans- 
vaal qnestios,  with  some  added  comments  by 
Lord  Milner  himself. 

Tariw  '^^'^  report  that  serious  difficulties 
Hmiiien  la  have  arisen  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
"'"■  many  over  the  execution  of  their  new 
commercial  treaty  has  called  attention  to  tlie  fact 
that,  during  the  past  two  months,  a  long  period  of 
tariS  revision  hag  been  brought  to  a  culmination 
in  a  number  of  European  countries.  As  she  has 
done  in  so  many  other  matters,  Germany  pointed 
the  way  in  which  other  nations  were  either  con- 
tent or  compelled  to  follow.  The  German  metljod 
of  tariff  revision  was  analyzed  and  described  in 
these  pages  last  December  by  Mr.  N.  L  Stone, 
tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor.  In  its  editorial  columns,  also,  this  Review 
has  followed  the  developments  of  the  recent  tariff 
differences  between  this  country  and  Germany, 
which  were  finally  adjusted  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  conventional  German  tariff  rates  are  now 
extended  to  the  United  States  until  June  30, 
1907.  in  return  for  which  certain  modifications 
particularly  desired  by  Germany  have  been  made 
in  the  American  customs  regulation* 


The  new  German  customs  tariff  went 
i™""  into  effect  on  March  1.  This  tariff 
the  Way.  consists  of  a  double  set  of  duties, 
called  general  and  conventional.  The  nt-'neral 
tariff,  with  greatly  increased  rates,  was  adopted 
by  the  German  Reichstag  as  early  as  December 
'lii.  1902.  It  was  not  put  into  effect,  however, 
bnt  merely  served  as  a  basis  for  negotiations 
with  other  nations.  The  conventional  duties 
represent  reductions  from  the  rates  provided 
for  in  the  general  tai-iff,  secured  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  eight  countries  with  which  the 
German  Government  has  concluded  commercial 
treaties  :  Russia,  Austria-Hungary.  Italy.  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bul- 
garia. Under  the  most-favored-nation  treaties 
which  Germany  has  with  foreign  countries, 
these  reduced  rates, — i.e.,  the  conventional  tariff, 
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well  as  to  tho  rest  of  the  world.  Inirii'ii  out  of 
sight  the  rewtionary  and  otlior  cousfirvativo  par- 
ties,  although  a  niiiiibor  nf    prii'stw  liavR  hei'ti 


Despite 
ind  the  CTiin- 
!cl  to  defpttt 
iiitiistaktLliIy 


elected  in  tiic  country  dis 
many  obstacloa  pkcwl  lioforo  thciii 
bersoiiie  electoral  macliinorv  dovi 
their  will,  the  Kussiaii  poinih^  have 
indicated  their  disapproval  of  the 
ginie.  and  also  their  intention  to  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  the  reforms  already  promised  by 
the  Czar.  While  this  is  true,  liowever,  and  while 
those  arch-enemies  of  reform  Miniaterof  the  In- 
terior Durnovo  and  Minister  of  Justice  Akiiuov 
are  reported  to  have  resigned,  the  careful  student 
of  Russian  conditions  will  wait  until  the  sprinnhar- 
vest-time  has  passed  and  Russia's  present  urgent 
financial  needs  have  been  in  some  way  caivd  for 
liefore  accepting  as  assured  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  muzhik  and  the  actual  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  now  repiesi'ntative  assembly. 

The  latest  Russian  loan,  which  is  to 
Fi-S'Ultxn  he  for  t4CO,U0U,000  (issued  at  88, 
'*'  """'''"'"■  bearing  ."i  per  cent,  interest,  and  run- 
ning for  forty  years),  and  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  taken  up  by  Krenuh.  English,  Dutch,  and 


Russian  bankei's  ((iennan  financiers  declinin| 
to  participate),  will  st-arccly  save  the  country 
from  bankruptcy.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  know  that  this  money  was  e.xpended 
long  ago.  Refiire  tho  end  of  the  present  ywr 
the  (lovei'nmeiit  will  probably  have  to  borrow 
agHiu.  A  jihase  of  the  progress  of  Russian  re- 
form that  wiiM  piirticularly  interesting  to  Amer 
icaus  hist  m.intli  was  the  visit  to  tliia  country 
of  a  iiiimber  oT  the  revolutionary  loaders,  among 
tJieiii  M;i.\im  (Jurki.  llie  famous  realistic  noml- 
ist.  an.l  Xi.-hoiiis  Chaikovski,  known  as  tie 
fiith.'r  i.r  ihi'  Russian  revolutionary  movement 
'I'lifsc  leaders  have  desii-ed  the  moral  support 
of  .\meri..-uiis  for  tin-  revolutionary  cause.  Iti" 
believed  ih;it  thi-y  will  also  receive  financial  aid 
in  ihis  iMtiuiry.  dther  significant  events  of  the 
jii-iiith  in  liiissiii  were  the  rejieatod  attempts  of 
Ticinier  Witli'  i.i  resign  ;  the  promulgation  ol 
,  which  are  very  drastic  JB 
ling  of  iwrmission  to  nsetlw 
schools  and  univenities  u 
Kiterest  expressed  by  the  R^ 


{Emm-n  as  the  "full 


,-  press 


Tolisli   Lingua^ 


de  U 


periodical   press   in   the  sclieme  of  Ba£> 

\i» 


1  the  project  of  the  American  '5,1 
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liberian  Railway.     A  lirifif  clesrription 
an  is  found  on  anollier  iia^'!. 

Early  April  saw  tlif  ('stalilislimcnt 
i    of    jwlitical  pi'ace    betwi'im   A  ustria 

and  Ilnnj^ary.  JlontJis  of  wliat  at 
d  seemed  a  very  forniidalile  crisis  lias 
ninatt'il  by  tlio  resignation  oCtiie  Ft'jer- 
iatry  ad  inl'-rim  and  the  furiiiation  of  a 
net  composed  of  the  loadora  of  tiie  co- 
■hich  was  dominant  in  tiip  lately  dis- 
irlianient.  The  new  I'remicr,  who  also 
)  portfolio  of  fiiianro,  is  Dr.  Al.^xander 
until  now  president  of  the  Adniiiiis- 
jurt  of  Justice.  Count  Julius  Andriissy 
er  of  the  Interior;  fount  Albert  Ap- 
iaistor  of  "Worship  ;  Francis  Kossutli, 
of  Coinmerco:  and  Count  Johann  Zicliy, 
at  Court.  Tlie  coalition  leudei-g,  fear- 
\  period  of  absolutism  would  intervene 
as  were  not  held  on  the  date  prescribed 
aatitutiun,  cmii promised  with  the  crown, 
ement  is  that  the  Emperor-King  agrees 
"mation  of  this  new  cabinet,  to  carry  out 
OUB  under  the  old  law.  and  to  hold  the 
itary  session  during  the  present  month. 
■yars,  on  their  part,  pronnsed  to  pass 
-et  and  the  new  international  commer- 
ics,  and  to  ])(>rmit  tho  passage  of  a  bdl 
[  for  univereal  suffrage.  The  question 
nguage  of  command  in  the  army  is  ig- 
the  present.  The  choice  of  It  r.  Wekerlu 
rue  Minister  is  an  excellent  one.  This 
1.  who  haw  alreadv  born  Premier,  sue- 
luring  his  tenii  of  otliee  as  Finance 
in  bringing  about  two  great  n-fonns, — 
lishment  nf  civil  marriage  and  liberty 
ion  of  children  for  mixed  marriages. 

The   l.roblem   of   Euroliean   exploita- 

to  tion  ..f  Uiitiv.i  Africiin  labor  has  been 

forciiig  ili'elf  u|i.>n  tlie  atlentinn   of 


years.      It  is  !"■ 

■d    outrageB  ag:i 

Kin.l  [h 
Inst  lb. 

e  agitalion  uver 
■  mitives  in  Ihe 
ifer.-n.iMif  lifLv- 

-.■i,Ti,li„avii.n  sn< 
mou,.ly  r,.i„.at,., 

1  ilsei,,' 

\men.-ati.  lir:t- 
It   Sl.;,nley   l'..ul. 

s    agi>.  ot    ouira: 

-'■■■^  "-■', 

:iist  Ihe   iLi.r-.vcs 

iihered   and    •■n\ 

:-m,       IhL   the    nl 
.,■     I!,.igi,n,     mi„ 

his  belief  ll, ill     1 

ill  making   ri..> 

'dlU-tril 

'  l\-rli..'l!,'lgian 
i.i.  U:,roii  .\i,.n. 
,r    \\-;,shingT.m. 

(The  new  ■■fompromini'"  Premier  ol  Hungary.) 

interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  we 
DOW  have  an  official  letter  from  Secretary  Root 
to  one  of  the  membersof  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, outlining  the  position  of  the  American 
(Jovernmeut  towaril  I'lmditionsin  the  Congo  Free 
.State,  Our  government,  Mr.  Root  says,  has  uoop- 
[lortunity  or  power  lo  investigate  Congo  condi- 
tions. Wo  hiive  always  held  aloof  from  the  jiar- 
tititin  of  Africa.  AVe  have  no  possegpiona  or 
spheres  of  iiiliuence  in  that  continent,  nor  any 
diplomatic  or  consular  representatives  in  the 
Congo.  Mr.  Hoot  espressea  himself  as  sincerely 
desirous  tliat  Mime  way  nnglit  be  found  of  ad-  . 
ministering  the  ( 'ongo  government  so  that  it  will 
be  above  suspicion.— a  wish  that  might  be  made 
regarding  whiii^  iidndiiistration  throughout  th<> 
entire  continenl.  The  matter,  however,  isone  for 
Ihe  nations  which  ai-e  res]'"neii.le.  and  it  may  be 
liiatthcy  liiive  in  the  ( 'ring,,  as  hard  a  task  Ui  pc'r- 

>sing  paragraph  of  Mr.  Root's 


haiet 


8  the  gist  of  hit 


irgui 


nt : 


If  till-  fiiiterl  .States  hti.l  hapiirtii-a  (o  iKmwBH  in 
:)iirkest  Africa  u  tcrrltury  live  timeii  as  gniat  and  popii- 
cnis  as  the  Phill[i|iini-!<.  vat,  tiK>,  nilKht  IIikI  upmmI  rwv- 
Tiiinent  ditlirult  nw\  ciiiiiii  in  for  imr  slinro  of  Junt  or 
niju>t    criticJKin.    XimtLih   tviipoiiKiMlity  falls   ui»Hn 


ml  II 


agrti 
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well  BA  to  the  rest  of  tlic  world,  luiricil  out  of 
siglit  the  reaclionjirv  and  otiipr  coiiscrvativt.'  jMir- 
ties,  althougli  a  nunibej-  of  iir»'Ht!<  Iiave  liewi 
eleeti'd  in  tlie  country  distrii-ts.  Ilespitn  tlio 
many  olistacles  plaei?d  lioforL'  tliein,  luid  tlii'  cum- 
bersome eliictoi-al  macliinery  dcvisfd  to  defeat 
their  will,  the  Hiissiiin  i>eo[)It^  liavL'  miuiistakalily 
indicated  tlieir  diBajiprnval  of  the  avitocratic  rf- 
gillie,  and  alao  their  initiation  to  insist  upon  the 
execution  of  thi)  reforms  already  prounsed  by 
tho  Czar.  While  this  is  triio,  however,  and  while 
those  arch-enemies  of  reform  .Ministerot  the  In- 
terior Uurnovo  and  Minister  of  Justice  Akimov 
are  reported  to  have  resigned,  tho  careful  student 
of  Russian  conditions  will  wait  until  thespriuKliar- 
vest-time  has  passed  and  Russia's  present  urgent 
financial  needs  iiavo  been  in  some  way  cared  for 
before  accepting  as  assured  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  tlie  muzhik  and  the  actual  effec- 
tive oi>eration  of  the  new  n'presfntativo  assembly. 

The  latest  Russian  loan,  which  is  to 
Fiia^AUa  be  for  «460.UUU,l)00  (issued  at  BS, 
ihe  ReuaiaUan.  },garing  ii  per  cpnt,  interest,  and  run- 
ning for  forty  years),  and  which,  it  is  announced, 
will  be  taken  up  by  F'rench,  Knglish,  Dutch,  and 


Russian  liaiikcrs  {<ierman  financiers  declining 
to  parlicipiitf.').  will  scarcely  save  the  countrj- 
from  liankruptcy.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by 
those  who  know  that  this  money  was  expended 
long  ago.  Ilcforc  the  end  of  the  present  year 
the  govcrniiK'Tit  will  probably  have  to  borrow 
again.  -A  jihase  of  the  progress  of  Russian  re- 
form that  WHS  particularly  interesting  to  Amer- 
icans last  monlh  was  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  a  luimlier  oT  the  revolutionary  leaders,  among 
tbi'iii  .Mii.vitii  tiorki,  the  famous  realistic  novel' 
isl.  \uv\  Nii-li'iiiis  t.'haikovski.  known  as  the 
fatluT  ul'  till'  I'lissian  revolutionary  movement. 
Tlies-e  leaders  have  desired  the  moral  support 
of  Amirirjiiis  for  the  revolutionary  cause.  It  ia 
lii'lieved  iluii  ihey  will  also  receive  financial  aid 
ill  this  eiimirry.  dther  significant  events  of  the 
iiioiitli  ill  Jtusaia  wen;  the  repeated  attempts  of 
rrciiiiir  Witie  to  resign  ;  the  promulgation  of 
thi>  new  I're.ss  hiwM.  which  are  very  drastic  in 
I'liiir.^eler  ;  the  grauting  of  permission  to  use  the 
I'olisli  hm^uiige  in  eciiools  and  universities  in 
Poland  :  and  the  interest  expressed  by  the  Hug- 
sian  periodical  press  in  the  schemo  of  Baron 
lie  l.obel  in  the  project  of  the  American  Trans- 
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Siberian  Railway.     A  Lricf  ili's<rri[iti.)n 
plaD  is  fouDil  on  another  iiB^o. 

Early  April  saw  tlif  pstaWisliim-nt 
intf  of  political  peace  bi'twf'cn  Austria 
*■  and  Iltin^iiry.  Montiis  of  wliat  at 
ad  seemed  a  very  formiilabld  crisis  has 
nninatfd  by  the  resignation  nf  the  Fejer- 
inistry  wl  iiihrim  and  the  formation  of  a 
:>inGt  composed  of  the  leaders  of  the  co- 
which  was  dominant  in  the  lately  dis- 
Mrliamcnt.  The  new  Premier,  wh'j  also 
iie  portfolio  of  finan.-e.  U  Ilr.  Alexander 
e,  until  Don-  president  of  the  Adminis- 
Tourt  of  Justice.  Count  Juliuri  .\ndriissy 
ster  of  the  Interior:  Count  Alliert  Ap- 
Minister  of  "Wor.^hip  ;  Francis  Kossuth, 
rof  CoiiimcTCe:  andCount  Johann  Zichy, 
r  at  Court.  Tiie  c-ialitii-m  leaders.  f(;ar- 
;  a  p<>riod  of  absolutism  would  intervene 
ons  were  not  h'-id  '•i\  the  dute  prescribed 
OQBtituiii.'n.  C'>n!proinised  with  tlie  crown. 
-eement  is  ti.at  ti.e  Emrjeror-Kinjf  a;rreeB 
ormation  of  this  new  cabinet,  to  carry  out 
lions  und'.-r  the  old  law.  and  to  hold  ti.e 
entary  s-ssion  durinc  ti.e  jir-.sein  month, 
myars.  "n  their  part,  pr'^miscd  to  pass 
ipet  ami  t;:e  new  iniei-national  ciminer- 
ities,  an.l  to  i.'-r::.::  the  passiiire  of  a  bill 
ijt  for  uuiverstil  suiTrage.  Ti.e  'jueslion 
nd  in  the  usiiiv  is  iff- 


-•).res.-:.:.     TLtc 

-  M:u;>:-r  is  an  e.to-rl 


■■  I'nrmierof  IIiii, 


interference  on  the  [lart  of  tlie  I'niled  Stat«B.  v, 
nott-  have  an  official  lett<;r  from  f-'jcretary  Ilo' 
to  one  of  the  memVrrs  of  the  House  of  l^epreifn 
atives,  outlining  the  poEiti-.n  of  the  An, 


;,  Mr.  [;■ 
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'      PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

March  21.— In  the  Seiiat«.  Mr.  Bniley  (I)em.,  TexaK) 
ofFera  ante  nil  iiipiiik  to  tlie  rail  ntail- rate  bill. 

March  22.— In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  S|K)oner  (Rep., 
Wis.)  and  Lod((c  |Kep.,  Mhks.I  siieak  on  the  rnilniail- 

rat«  question The  House  sends  Che  Statehuuil  bill  to 

couference  with  a  vote  against  cciiiiurreiice  lu  the  Sen- 
ate amen  dm  en  tK. 

March  33.— Tlie  Senale  piissew  the  fort iflcat ions  ap- 
propriation hill ;  Mr.  TillniBii  (Deiii.,  ,'^.  ('.)  8i)eaks  on 
the  railroail-ralc  bill.... The  House  discusses  the  legis- 
lative approprialiou  hill. 

March  a4.— The  House  passes  (he  Ijill  refe:iil«tiiig  haz- 
ing at  An  impolis. 

March  aii.— The  House  adopts  resulucitius  designed 

March  SS.-Iu  the  Senate.  .Mr.  KnoKiRep..  Pn.)  holds 
the  railnuid-rate  bill  tn  Ih>  uiiconstiiutiiinal  without 

prosialondir  court  n'Vlewof  rntes The  House  ad  opt,* 

aspecialrulctofai'ilitateconsidiTiitionufthelegi'ilativc 
appropriation  bill. 

March  St.— The  Senate  p-i-ises  the  bill  authorizing  n 
reorganization   of   the   niedic:il  corps   of   the   iirniy ; 


lo  AprU  IS.  laoa.) 

Messrs.  Clay  (Dem.,  Ga.),  Newlanda  <Dem.,  Ne'.),  and 
Carinack(Dem.,TenD.)  discuss  the  railroad-rate  bill.... 
The  House  continues  discussion  o(  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill. 

March  30. — The  House  passes  the  legislative,  eiecn- 
ttve,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  carrying  190,000,000. 

March  SI.—The  House  considers  private-claim  bilk. 

April  3.— In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  to  the  rail- 
road-rate bill  agreed  on  at  the  White  House  conference 

is  introduced The  House  passes  the  measure  knoini 

as  the  personal  liability  bill,  [or  the  benefit  of  railKMd 
employees. 

April  3,— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  I>ong  (Rep.,  Kan.)  de- 
fends the  Hepburn  rate  bill The  House  passmtlig 

national  quarantine  bill. 

April  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  urgent  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill :  in  the  debate  on  the  rate  bill,  Mr.  New- 
lands  (Uein.,  Xev.)  advocates  the  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads The  House  begius  consideration  of 

the  Post-OfBce  appropriation  bill. 

April  G.— The  House  discusses  tariff  reriaian  and 
railway  mail  subsidies. 

April  9.— lu  the  Senate,  Messrs.  McLanria  (Dem., 
Miss.)  and  Morgan  (Dem.,  Ala.)  speak  on  the  r^lrowl- 

rate  bill The  House  devotes  the  day  to  DUtiict  ot 

Columbia  business. 

April  10.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  <Dem.,  Texas) 
speaks  iu  support  of  his  amendment  to  the  r^Iroad- 
rate  hill  denying  to  inferior  courts  the  power  to  sus- 
pend orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CoinmiBaloD 
The  House  coutinues  debute  on  the  Post>Office  ap- 
propriation bill, 

April  ]-A— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Foraker  (Rap.,  Ohio) 
defliiejj  his  amendment  to  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

April  13. — The  Senate  passes  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate-peii.tion  bills. 

April  16.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Heybum  (Rep.,  Idaho) 
speaks  on  the  railroad-rate  bill;  Mr.  Tiilman  (Dem., 
S.  C)  introduces  a  resolution  providing  for  on  iuveetlga- 
tinn  Into  Bllcged  campaign  contributions  made  byna- 

tional  lijinks The  House  passes  the  bill  removing  the 

intermit  revenue  tax  on  denatured  alcohol. 

April  i:.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 
speaks  at  len^lh  on  his  resolution  to  investigate  coa- 
tribul  ions  tt>  canipaign  funds  by  national  banks. 

April  lS.-Tlie  Hon-if  passes  the  bill  to  extend  tlia 
nHtioinil  irriiwlion  law  ti)  Texas. 


POLITICS  t, 
M:irch-JI.-l'i 


RNMENT-AMERICAN. 


1  Man 


>-elt  addresses  a  delega- 
tion oi  ro|iri'seinHnves  ot  organized  labor  who  coll  at 
the  While  Hoiise  to  prefient  a  memorial  setting  forth 
their  grievances  —  .ludge  Humphrey,  of  the  UDited 
Slates  District  Court  at  Chicago,  bands  down  *  deci- 
sion declaring  that  the  meat  packers  are  immnne,  bat 
that  the  indictments  found  by  tlie  grandjnrya 
the  packing  cor[)orations  must  stand. 

Manli  31.— The  Hotise  Committee  on  Kftval  A 
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s  to  report  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  a  great 
9hip  bavins  »  probable  clUplocemeutot  20,000  tons, 
it  not  to  eieeed  110,000,000. 

ril  3. — Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signB  the 
.rong  bill  postponing  until  November  15  the  an- 
lections  ot  the  New  York  Life,  Mutual  Life,  anJ 

■her  insurance  companies Gov.  Jefferson  Davis, 

:ansa3,  wins  in  the  primaries  the  nomination  fur 
1  States  Senator, 

ril  3.— The  Chicago  election  results  in  a  vote  to 
■e  the  street-railway  properties,  but  the  proposi- 
I  operate  them  fails  of  a  two-thirds  majority  (see 
49) Sherman  M.  Becker  (Rep.)  ia  elected  mayor 

waukee,  and  Henry  M.  Beardsley  (Rep.)  mayor 

isas  City,  Mo. 

ril  9.— Representative  James  S.  Sherman,  of  New 

is  elected  chairman  ot  the  Republican  Congres- 

Campaign  Committee. 

ril  11.— The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  the 

bstituting  a  recording  tax  tor  the  present  mort- 

ril  13.— It  ia  announced  that  the  pneumatic  mail 
ervice  of  New  York  and  other  citiea  ia  to  be  pro- 
for  by  Congress  in  the  Post-Office  appropriation 

ee  page  580) Mensrs.  Greene  and  Gaynor  are 

guilty  in  the  United  Stales  Court  at  Savannah, 

f  conspiracy  and  embezzlement Four  more  in- 

;e  bills  are  finally  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
and  go  to  the  governor  for  his  signature, 
ril  13.— Messrs.  Greene  and  Gaynor  are  fined  »575,- 
each  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment, 
ril  14.— In  a  speech  on  "  the  man  with  the  muck- 
delivered  at  the  laying  ot  the  corner-atone  of  the 
nice  building  ot  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
ington,  President  Roosevelt  advocates  a  progres- 
ix  on  inheritances, 

ril  17. — It  is  announced  by  the  Department  of  Jua- 
it  Washington,  that  Charles  E.  Hughes,  ot  New 
and  Alexanrler  Simps«)n,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
>een  retained  by  the  Government  to  go  over  the 
ice  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  coal-carry- 
>mpanies  and  coal-mining  companies  and  prose- 
.ny  suits  that  may  be  thought  advisable, 
ril  18.— President  Roosevelt  sends  a  special  mes- 

0  Congress  urging  the  pa,s.iage  ot  a  law  limiting 
imunity  ot  vrittiesaes  in  trust  prosecutions, 

POI-ITlCa  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

.rch  21. — The  coinpensntion  commi.ision  in  South 

1  completes  its  work  ;  claims  for  losses  sustained 
Boer  war  amount  to  1310,000,000,  ...The  British 

.  ot  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  378  to  110,  rejects  a 
n  ot  Joseph  Chamlierlnin  tor  the  appointment  ot 
il  commission  to  iuvestigate  Chinese  labor  in  the 

irch  "Ji. — The  agreement  between  the  British  Gov- 
;nt  and  the  telephone  company  is  made  public, 
urch  23.— A  national  Welsh  conference  at  Cardiff 

es  in  favor  of  a  Welsh  council  of  education 

)wer  hou.se  ot  the  Austrian  parliament  pa3,seM  the 
eading  of  the  electoral -retorni  bill, 
ireh  24.— The  Council  of  the  Empire,  ot  Rus,sia, 
in  favor  of  a  loan  ot  $5,000,000  to  landlorils  who 
ed  in  the  agrarian  troubles, 
irch27.— The  seleclcommittee  of  the  British  House 


ot  Commons  takes  evidence  on  the  quefltlon  of  provid- 
ing meals  for  school  children The  bill  tor  the  pur- 
chase of  Japanese  railways  by  the  government  is  passed 
by  the  Hou.te  after  amendment  by  the  Peers. 

March  28.— The  Germau  Reichstag  passes  the  navy 
bill  against  the  votes  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Radical 

Ijeft The  trades  disputes  bill  introduced  in  the  British 

House  of  Commons  by  the  Attorney-tieneral  provides 
that  no  redi-ess  can  be  obtained  from  union  funds  tor 
any  act  unless  the  act  waa  authorized  by  the  governing 
body  ot  the  union, 

March  39, — The  Natal  ministry  resigns  because  of  the 
suspension  by  the  imperial  government  of  the  execution 

ot  twelve  natives  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman 

The  first  of  the  Russian  elections  for  mem  t>ership  in  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  results  in  the  choice  ot  twelve 

Conservatives In  the  municipal  elections  in  Russia 

outside  ot  St,  Petersburg  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
score  sweeping  victories. 

March  30,  —  Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman  an- 
nounces in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  he  will 
support  the  bill  of  the  Labor  party  providing  for  the 
complete  immunity  of  trade-union  funds  and  against 
the  government's  measure  —  It  is  announced  in  the 
British  House  ot  Lords  that  the  home  government  bas 
decided  to  leave  to  the  Natal  government  freedom  of 
action  in  the  case  of  execution  of  rebellious  natives- 
March  31 — The  Natal  ministry  withdraws  its  resig- 
nation, and  the  execution  of  the  twelve  rebellious  na- 
tives is  set  tor  April  3. 

April  3. — Nationalists,  Labor  members,  and  sotn» 
Liberals  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  denounce 
the  government's  action  in  Natal,  where  the  twelve 
natives  convicted  ot  rebellion  are  executed — In  the  St, 
Petersburg  elections  the  Constitutional  Democrats  wiu 
by  large  majorities, 

'April  5. — The  Russian  Government  restores  the  for- 
mer strict  censorship  ot  the  press  in  St.  Petersburg. 

AprilO.-AlexanderWekerleisappointed  Hungarian 

Premier  to  form  a  conciliatory  cabinet The  question 

ot  the  removal  ot  the  restrictions  on  Canadian  cattle  is 
discussed  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

April  8,— One-third  of  the  Russian  national  parlia- 
ment is  chosen ;  ot  the  178  members  elected,  there  is 
said  to  be  not  one  reactionary, 

April  9, — The  education  bill,  the  principal  measure 
on  the  Liberal  programme  at  this  session  of  the  British 
Parliament,  is  introduced  in  the  House  ot  Commons 
and  passes  flrst  reading, 

April  i3j — The  New  Zealand  government  establishes 
agencies  for  the  retail  sale  ot  coal  mined  by  the  state. 

April  IT. — It  is  announced  that  Russia  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  6  pet  cent,  loan  ot  »440,000,000,  which  will 
be  issued  at  SS. 

April  18, — It  is  stated  that  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats elected  to  the  Russian  parliament,  while  divided 
on  a  political  programme,  unite  in  favoring  autonomy 
tor  Poland. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

March  32,- It  is  announced  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
Russia  would  favor  the  tunnel  under  Bering  Strait  as 
tending  to  make  an  ally  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  (see  page  59S). 

March  23,-  The  Saltan  ot  Turkey  declines  to  acc«de 
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to  Great  Britain's  request  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Tabah. 

Marcb  S6.— AmbBssador  White  informs  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  that  the  conference  at  Al- 
geoirns  has  practically  reached  an  agreement  on  the 
question  of  policiiia  Morocco. 

March  27. — The  Moroccan  conference  provisionally 
adopts  a  clause  drafted  by  American  delegates  provid- 
ing that  the  diplomatic  corpH  at  Tangier  shall  receive 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Franco-Spanish  police, 

April  a— Russia  submits  to  the  United  St*t«s  a 
proposal  that  the  Hague  conference  reconvene  harly  in 


April  4.— The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July,  1906,  are 
made  public  in  Washington. 

April  5.— The  Newfoundland  government  sends  a 
warship  after  American  trawlers  which  are  alleged  to 
have  invaded  the  three-mile  limit  (see  page  661). 

April  T.^The  Russian  Govemfnent  is  informed  that 
the  date  proposed  for  the  second  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. . . . 
The  Moroccan  convention  is  signed  at  Algeciras,  and 
the  conference  adjourns  elne  die, 

April  9.— Japan  announces  that  after  June  1  foreign 
consuls  may  go  to  Mukden. 

April  13,— RuBsta  agrees  tO'  accept  a  later  data  (or 
the  Hague  cooference. 

April  IS.— The  Roumanian  Govemment,  at  the  re- 
quest ot  the  Russian  police,  decides  to  expel  Matu- 
chenko,  leader  of  the  Knlaz  Potemktn  mutiny. 

April  18.— Turkish  troops  practically  annihilate  four 
Bnl^rlan  bands  In  the  Meinik  district  of  Macedonia. 

OTHER  OCCUKRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  Sl.^The  congress  of  miners  In  the  north  of 
France  resolves  on  a  general  strike. 

March  23. — A  gas  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Century, 
W.  Va.,  hurles  150  men. 

March  24.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway  announces  a  stock   Increase  ot   more   than 

W,ooo,ooo. 

March  29. — The  conference  of  bituminous-coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  at   Indianapolis  adjourns  without 

agreement The  new  United  States  battleship  New 

Jersey  breaks  the  speed  record  for  her  class, 

March  80.— Thirteen  men,  after  twenty  daysof  suffer- 
ing in  the  coal  pits  at  Courriferes,  France,  are  brought 
to  the  surface  alive. 

March  31.— One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mine 
workers  quit  work  in  the  HUthrneite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  The   new  Hudson  River  steamer  Hendrlck 

lIudKon,  tlie  largest  river  steamer  in  the  world,  is  suc- 
cessfully launcheil  at  Newburit.  N.  Y. 

April  3.— nisonlers  are  reiieweil  in  the  tiial  districts 

In  the  north  of  France Tlie  bituminous  operators  in 

the  Pittsburg  district  Binned  ihe  VMS  wage  scale — 
Action  is  tjikeu  at  Zion  Cily  removing  Dr.  I)owie  from 
leadership  and  conliM:ating  his  [irivate  proiierty  liiere. 

April  4.— Secretary  Taft  speaks  at  the  exereiseii  at 
the  twenty-fifth  annivertjiry  of  Tuskegee  Iiistimte,  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala, 

April  5.~The  volcano  of  Vesuvius  is  in  violent  erup- 
tion, cinders  and  ashes  falling  in  Naples,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  uear-by  villages  fieeinit  i"  terror. 


April  6.— The  soft-coal  miners  In  the  PIttabnrg  Us- 
trict  return  to  work  ;  the  Ohio  operators  ask  Presidenl 
Roosevelt  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee. 

April  7.- Bosco  Trecase,  a  village  on  the  Boothern 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  reported  destroyed  by  the  strrami 
of  lava. 

April  10.— Vesuvius  resumes  Its  activity ;  a  mukel 
in  Naples  collapses  from  the  weight  of  ashes  on  iu 
roof,  killing  twelve  persons  and  injuring  over  ow 
hundred. 

April  17.— The  anthracite-coal  operators  formally  » 
fuse  the  demands  of  the  miners. 

April  IS. — Earthquake  and  fire  practically  daboT 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  cause  great  loesof  lifi 
(see  page  541).  ■ 

OBITUARY.  I 

March  21.  — Prof.  James   MIIIe  Peiree,  the  oldest     1 
member  ot  the  Harvard  faculty  in  point  of  serrfcttad      | 
one  ot  the  best-knowD  mathematicians  In  the  United     ' 
States,  i2 — Congressman  George  R.  Patteraon,  ol  the 
twelfth   Pennsylvania   district,  ^....Mre.    A.  D.  T. 
Whitney,  the  story-writer,  64. 

March  33.— Dr.  Robert  Ogden  Boremns,  the  Me^r 
York  chemist,  82. ...Warren  E.  Mosber,  aecreUry  oC 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  ot  America,  4B. 

March  33. — Ras   Makonneo,    gOTernor   of   Harrkfi 
Abyssinia- 
March   34,— Ex-Mayor    Samnel   H.    Aahbrldge,  of 
Philadelphia,  56. 

March  25.— Dr.  Albert  Fresoott  Marble,  anodit* 
superintendent  o(  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  S8. 

March  28,- Prof.  L,  Smith  Beale,  F,R.S.,  78. 

Morch  28,— Justice  Wllraot  M.  Smith,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  54. 

April  4. — Prince  William  ot  Scbaumbui^-LlppBi  79 

Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  King  ot  Dennmki 

80 Gen,   Ramon    Blanco,    Spanish    commander  !» 

Cuba  at  the  outbreak  ot  the  Spanish-American  War,  to 
1886,  74 — LordComptoD,  the  former  Bishop  of  Elj,Bl- 

April  5, — Eastman  Johnson,  the  well-known  Aue^' 

can  portrait  painter,  83 Charles  Martin,  the  Bn^ls^ 

portrait  painter. ...Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  president  of  th" 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  70. 

April  6.— Alexander  Lange  Kielland,  the  Norwtgl**' 
author,  ST.. ..Weston  Flint,  former  librarian  ot  '*»• 
Washington,  D.C,  public  library,  71, 

April  8,— Bishop  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  of  *** 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Oregon,  87, 

April  10.— Prof.  Nathaniel  S,  Sbaler,  dean  ot  **** 
Jjiwreuce  Scientific  ."^hool,  Harvard  University,  (6. 

April  II.— .lames  A.  Bailey,  owner  of  the  BarnmiS'  * 
Baiify  Circus.  fiH. 

April  13.— (Jen.  Warren  T.  Edgarton,  veteran  of  ***' 
Civil  War. 

April  1.1.— Hlcliard  Garnett,  (he  English  llbrm-**'' 
and  author.  Tl  —  Sir  Bubert  Thorbum,  former  p^^* 
mier  of  Xew found  land.  70 — Arthur  Tnmare,  edl*** 
and  publisher  of  1'ogiic.  50. 

April  16.— Ernest  B.  Krnttschnltf,  one  of  the  m*^* 
prominent  lawyers  of  Louisiana,  M. 

April  IT.— Mrs.  Nora  Hopper  Cheaoon,  the  Ki^U** 
poet  and  novelist,  35. 


CALIFORNIA'S    CATASTROPHE. 
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larger  part  of  tho  property  loss  of  San 
FranMsi^o  was  due  to  the  spread  of  contlugration. 
The  earthquake  wreckage  would  naturally  have 
started  many  fires,  while  also  destroying  the 
watf.T-siipply  and  thus  putting  the  fire  depart- 
ment practically  out  of  business.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  wooden  city  like  San  Francit^.^o 
is  bound  to  suffer  far  more  from  flames  than 
would  a  city  built  ot  brick  or  stone.  In  its 
earlier  history  San  Francisco  was  rejieatedly 
swept  by  great  fires,  and  it  must  seemingly  al- 
ways be  peculiarly  liable  to  conflagration. 

The  great  disaster  comes  at  a  time  when  this 
briliiantand  interesting  inelropolis  of  the  I'acific 
coast  felt  itself  to  be  entering  upon  the  most 
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to  Great  Britain'a  request  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Tabah. 

March  26.— Ambassador  Wbit«  intorms  the  State 
Depnrtmetit  at  Washiiigtoii  that  the  conference  at  Al- 
geciras  has  practically  reached  aa  agreement  on  the 
question  of  policing  Morocco. 

March  ST. — The  Moroccan  conference  provisiooally 
adopts  a  clause  dratwd  by  American  delegates  provid- 
ing that  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Tangier  shall  receive 
reports  of  the  operations  of  the  Franco-Spanish  police. 

April  S.— Russia  submits  to  the  United  States  a 
proposal  that  the  Hague  conference  reconvene  torly  in 
the  summer. 

April  4. — The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July,  190S,  are 
made  public  In  Washington. 

April  6.— The  Newfoundland  government  sends  a 
war.sliip  after  American  trawlers  which  are  alleged  to 
have  invaded  the  three-mile  limit  (see  page  561). 

April  7.— The  Hus.-ilan  Goverotaent  is  informed  that 
the  date  proposed  for  the  second  peace  conference  at 

Tbe  Hague  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  United  States 

The  Moroccan  convention  is  signed  at  Algeciras,  and 
the  conference  adjourns  sine  die. 

April  9. — Japan  announces  that  after  June  1  foreign 
conHUls  may  go  to  Mukden. 

April  13. — Russia  agrees  tO'  accept  a  later  date  for 
the  Ht^ue  conference. 

April  18.— The  Roumanifin  Government,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Russian  police,  decides  to  expel  Matu- 
cheuko,  leader  of  the  Kniat  Potemkln  mutiny. 

April  IB.— Turkish  troops  practically  annihilate  four 
Bulgarian  bands  in  the  Melnik  district  of  Macedonia. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  21, — The  congress  of  miners  in  the  north  ot 
France  resolves  on  a  general  strike. 

March  23.— A  gas  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Century, 
W.  Va.,  buries  150  men. 

March  34.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway  announces  a  stock  Increase  of  more  than 
»,000,000. 

March  29.— The  conference  of  bitum  J  nous-coal  oper- 
ators and  miners  at   Indianapolis  adjourns  without 

aRreement The  new  United  States  hattle.thip  A'cio 

Jersey  breaks  the  speed  record  for  her  class. 

March 30. —Thirteen  men,  after  twenty  daysot  suffer- 
ing in  the  coal  pits  at  Courriftres,  France,  are  brought 
to  the  surface  alive- 
March  ill. — One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  mine 
workers  quit  work  in  the  anthritcite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  The   new  Hudson  River  «t«amer  Hmidrlvk 

MiiiUion,  the  largest  river  steamer  in  tlie  world,  is  auo- 
cessfully  lavuiclmd  Ht  Xewbiirj,',  N.  Y. 

April  3.— Disiirdert  are  reneweil  in  the  ccHil  districts 

in  the  north  of  Friincc Tlip  bituminous  operators  in 

the  Pittsburg  district  Kitfued  the  1903  wage  scale 

Action  ia  ttiktri  at  Zion  City  removing  Dr.  IJowle  from 
leadership  and  cozilii^ciicing  liis  private  property  there. 

April  4.— Sfcretjury  Tuft  speaks  at  tlie  e.-cercises  at 
the  twenty-llfth  anniversary  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

April  5.— The  volcano  ot  Vesuvius  is  in  violent  erup- 
tion, cinders  and  ashes  falling  in  Naples,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  nenr-by  villages  fieeinif  in  tcrriir. 


April  6.— The  eott-coal  miners  In  the  Pittabarg  di» 
trict  return  to  work ;  the  Ohio  operators  ask  PresideDl 
Roosevelt  to  appoint  an  arbitration  committee- 
April  7.- Bosco  Trecaee,  a  village  on  the  sonthera 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  is  reported  destroyed  by  the  stream* 
o(  lava. 

April  10.- Vesuvius  resumes  Its  activity ;  a  market 
in  Naples  collapses  from  the  weight  of  ashea  on  iti 
roof,  killing  twelve  persons  and  injuring  over  our 
hundred. 

Aprill7. — The  anthracite-coal  operators  formally  re- 
fuse the  demands  of  the  miners. 

April  18- -Earthquake  and  Are  practically  destroy 
the  city  of  Sau  Francisco  and  cause  great  loss  ol.lif* 
(see  page  511). 

OBITUARY. 

March  21. -Prof.  James  Mills  Felrce,  the  oldcu 
member  of  the  Harvard  faculty  In  point  of  serrlMiMid 
one  of  the  best^knowu  auitbematiclaDS  tn  the  Unlltd 
States,  72 — Congressman  George  R.  Patterson,  ot  the 

twelfth  Pennsylvania   district,  43 Mrs.    A.  D.  T. 

Whitney,  the  story-writer,  M. 

March  33.- Dr.  Robert  Ogden  Doremoa,  the  Stw 
York  chemist,  83. ...Warren  E.  Hosher,  ■ 
the  Catholic  Summer  School  of  Amerioa,  40. 

March  23.— Ras   Makonneo,    goTemor   of   Hamr, 

March   24.— Ex-Mayor    Samuel   H.    Asbbrldge,  ot 

Philadelphia,  56. 

March  35-— Dr.  Albert  Presoott  Marble,  anodsU 
superintendent  ot  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  tt. 

March  28.- Prof.  L.  Smith  Beale,  F.R.S.,  78. 

March  29.— Justice  Wilmot  M.  Smith,  of  tbe  Nor 
York  Supreme  Court,  54. 

April  4.— Prince  William  of  Schanmbnrg-U^ic^  It 
—  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  King  of  DenmaA, 

SO Gen.   Kamon    Blanco,    Spanish    comnuuidw  !■ 

Cuba  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spaolsh-Amerlcftu  War,ii 
1896,  74 Lord  Compton,  the  former  Bishop  ot  Ely,  9. 

April  5.— Eastman  Johnson,  the  well-known  Amvi- 
can  portrait  paint«r,  82. ..  .Charles  Martin,  tbe  EngUib 
portrait  painter — Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  TO. 

April  6-— Alexander  Lange  Kielland,  the  Norwegian 
author,  57 — Weston  Flint,  former  llbrarl&n  of  the 
Washington,  B.C.,  public  library,  71. 

April  8.— Risliop  Benjamin  Wistar  Morris,  of  tha 
Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Oregon,  ST. 

April  10.— Prof.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  dean  of  tltf 
Lawrence  Scienlitic  Schoo!,  Harvard  Universitj,  Vk 

April  11.— James  A.  Bailey,  owner  of  the  BamnmA 
Bailey  Circu",  59. 

April  13.— Gen.  Warren  T.  Eiigarton,  veteran  (rf  tbe 
Civil  War. 

April  IH.— Kicliard  GarncCt,  the  English  UbnvtM 
and  aiitlmr.  71  —  Sir  liolwrt  Thorburn,  (ormer  pic- 
mier  ot  New  found  bind,  TO.. ..Arthur  Tumore,  adttol 
and  publisher  of  \ 'inj iiv. 'lO. 

April  16.— Ernest  B.  KruCtschnltt^  one  of  Um  mot 
prominent  lawyers  of  Lonisiana,  84. 

April  17.— Mrs.  Nora  Hopper  Ghesson,  th«  lBng»* 
poet  and  novelist,  35. 
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"IMrARISOX  1,1"  tlie  luiigniiiuli!  of  great 
lIsBstitrs  IB  tihvays  diflicnlt.  aiul  in  any  case 
iiuver  lie  accunitw  at  llic;  very  moment  of 
;nt.  Certainly  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
aiised  by  eartliquaki:  and  fire  in  San 
SCO  on  Wednesday,  April  IS,  and  tlio 
ninediutely  following;  imist  stand  upon 
ord  as  oni!  of  tlio  must  terrible  of  modern 
oiis.  The  civilized  world  was  still  aghast 
devastation  caused  in  the  Neapolitan  re- 
)•  tlie  eruption  of  Mount  Vi'snvius  ill  the 
part  of  April,  when  an  even  greater 
■,y  from  seismic  disturl>ance  was  inflicted 
4an  Francisco  and  the    regions  adjacent 
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of  bracinjj,  and  by  provision  for  unusual  elas- 
ticity in  frames. 

Tile  larger  part  of  the  property  loss  of  San 
Francisco  was  due  to  the  spread  of  conflagration. 
The  earthquake  wreckage  would  naturally  have 
started  many  fires,  while  also  destroying  the 
water-supply  and  tlnia  putting  the  fire  depart- 
ment practically  out  of  busineas.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  wooden  city  like  San  Francisco 
is  bound  to  suffer  far  more  from  flames  than 
would  a  city  built  of  brick  or  stone.  In  its 
earlier  histoiy  San  Francisco  was  repeatedly 
swept  by  great  fires,  and  it  must  eeeniingly  al- 
ways be  peculiarly  liable  to  conflagration. 

The  great  disaster  coines  at  a  time  when  this 
brilliant  and  interesting  metropolis  of  the  I'acific 
coast  felt  itself  to  be  entering  upon  the  most 
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]iroBi>erou8  period  of  all  its  history.     Of  its  four     did  San  Francisco.      The  educational  world  was 
hundred  thousand  pt'oplp,  it  was  estimated  on     shocked    to  learn    of    the    havoc    wrought    in 
the  day  following  the  earthquake  that  fully  one-      the  buildings  of  Loland   Stanford   University, 
fourth  were  driven  from  their  homes.     Many     which  is  located  at  I'alo  Alto,  some  thirty  miles 
thousands  escaped  across  the  hay  to  Oakland,      south  of  San   Francisco.     Fortunately,  the  on- 
Herkeley,   and  the    adjoining    districts.     Other     dowed  wealth  of  the  university  is  so  great  that 
tiiousanda  were  sheltered  in  tents  in  the  groat 
Gulden  Gate  Park,  by  virtuu  of  prompt  action 
on  the  part  of  tho  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  stationed  at  tlie  Fresidio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Fuuston. 

San  Francisco  will  not  have  lost  courage,  and 
the  city  will  rise  from  its  aslies  better  a|>puinted~ 
and  finer  than  ever.  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  have  shown  how  speedily  and  with 
what  undaunted 'energy  .American  cities  restore 
themselves  after  great  lires.  But  although  San 
Francisco  will  nut  remain  in  ruins,  tlicre  must 
be  great  mourning  and  widespread  sytnpathy 
for  an  appalling  destruction  of  human  life,  due 
to  the  earthquake  rather  than  to  the  fire. 

It  would  seem  that  in  jiroportion  to  their 
numbers  and  wealtli  soirie  of  the  smaller  cities 
of    California    suffered    almost    as    seiioiialy  as 
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jirusjicrous  period  of  all  its  history.  Of  its  four 
Imiiilroii  tliouMnil  people,  it  was  estimatfd  on 
the  day  following  the  eartlniiiako  that  fully  one- 
fourth  were  driven  from  tlieir  homes.  Many 
thousands  esca^xid  across  thu  l>ay  to  Oaklaml, 
]icrkeley.  and  the  adjoininji  districts.  Other 
thousands  were  shultei-ed  in  ti'nts  in  the  great 
Oolden  Gate  I'urk,  by  virtui!  of  pronijit  action 
on  the  part  of  the  military  forces  of  the  ViMvX 
.States  stationed  at  the  Priisidio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Kuiiston. 

San  Francisco  will  iiut  have  lost  courage,  and 
the  city  will  rise  from  its  aslies  hettur  apjiointed 
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did  San  I'Vani-isco.  The  educational  world  was 
shockeil  to  learn  of  the  havoc  wrought  in 
the  buildings  of  Loland  Stanford  University, 
which  is  located  at  I'alo  Alto,  some  tliirty  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  Fortunately,  the  en- 
dowed wealth  of  the  university  is  so  groat  that 
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it  can  iiasily  ri'i'uviT  fmiii  it.s  clisnstc:'.  Tliore 
WPi-i>  ftrciit  liissca  at  SiiiUii  Wosa..  nnrtti  of  San 
Francisct).  whuro  (iihhv  woro  reportoil  di'ail.  and 
much  uf  tho  city  was  dustroyeU  by  fire;  and 
oth(;r  towns  hi'voud  S»nta  Uusa  Bnffcrod  seri- 
ously. In  Sail  Jose,  and  clsewlioro  in  thct  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  tlu-ri!  whs  loss  of  life  and  destruc- 
tion of  property.  The  town  of  Salinas.  118 
miles  south  of  San  Kranciaco,  was  very  liadly 
injurod  by  t!ie  earthquake,  but  there  was  no  loss 
of  life.  Several  distinct  shocks  were  also  felt  as 
far  south  as  Los  Angeles. 

Our  map  shows  tin;  position  of  San  Francisco, 
which  is  alinf)St  surroumii'd  by  water.  Except 
for  one  line  from  the  south,  railway  traffic  ti-r- 


niinates  at  Oakland,  and  San  Francisco  is  reached 
by  ferries.  The  eartlnjuake  cut  off  coninmnica- 
tion  lioth  by  rail  and  by  telegraph,  and  this  aildi'd 
to  the  dilTmulty  and  distress  of  the  situatioD. 
Whether  or  not  this  C'alifornia  disaster  is  relawd 
in  some  way  to  tho  recent  activity  of  Vesuvius, 
there  ciin  be  no  doubt  of  the  existeucc  of  lonp 
lines  or  belts  of  seismic  disturbance.  Upon 
thfse  things  we  shall  hear  much  and  doubtless 
learn  Bomi:thing  from  srientific  students  and 
observers.  San  Francisco's  dangerous  liabil- 
ity to  earthquakes  baa  long  l.ieen  well  knovD. 
and  tlie  valleys  extending  both  northward  awl 
southward  st-cm  destined   to  simultaneons  dis- 


:;eorge  f.  baer:  master-spirit  of  the 
anthracite  industry. 

BY  FREDERIC  WILLIA^  UNGER. 

BOUT  twenty  years 
^o,"  said  a  retiri'd 
BDgineer,  a  few  weeks 
to  a  group  ol  literary 
n  Philadelphia,  "  I  was 
ing  a  railway  trestle  on 
rt  spur  of  tlie  Reading 
n.  Mr.  Baer,  then  an 
ley  for  the  company, 
ne  of  a  party  of  officials 
;tiiig  the  work.  As  we 
d  out  on  the  loose  tim- 
.  heard  an  exclamation 
d,  and  turning,  saw  Mr. 
slightly  in  advance  of 
itbers  and  apparently 
.ting.  I  also  thought 
ice  was  paler  than  be 
and  said:  "Mr.  Raer, 

irn  back." 

o,  I'll  not  turn  back," 
le  deliberate  reply,  and 
was  about  to  further 
igainst  possible  danger, 
ntinued  :  "My  life  is 
:  hands  of — George  F. 

}  story  illustrates  the 
b  determination,  tonfi- 
,  and  self-control  which 
le  keynotes  of  the  char- 
of  the  president  of  the 
ielphia  &  Reading  Kail- 
system.  Since  he  has 
led  the  management  of 
properties  the  valua- 
'f  its  securities  has  in- 
id  over  one  hundred 
<nsof  dollars,  while  the 
lant  appreciation  of 
s  in  tbe  antliracite-coal 
try  under  his  leader- 
has  reached  an  almost  incalcnialily  larger  who  have  directed  the  amazing  economic  devel- 
nt.  opmente  of  the  past  two  decades  in  this  country. 

day  Mr.  Baer  stands  as  a  miliiant  apostle  He  is  also  the  target  against  which  are  hurled 
ited  interests,  of  private  ownership,  and  of  the  most  turgid  criticisms  by  the  opposition  in 
te  control.  He  is  the  head  of  one  ol  our  the  contest  which  for  tlie  second  time  within  a 
38t  industries,  and  perhaps,  at  the  present  few  years  has  brought  the  forces  of  capitalism 
tbe  most  conspicuous  of  that  group  of  men     and  labor- unionism  to  a  state  of  critical  tension. 
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Neither  rhetorical  nor  other  attacks  over  cause 
the  elifjlitest  wavorinff  from  liis  sot  purpose  on 
the  part  of  this  captain  of  industry.  He  has  the 
strength  of  sincrity.  lie  helifves  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position,  and  Tor  ttie  enhniicement 
of  the  interests  wliidi  lie  represents  Mr.  liaer 
may  Ijo  expected  to  continue  a  stubliorii  fight 
with  all  ttie  craft  and  all  the  strength  of  a  rein- 
carnate Ulysses. 

The  mannimdo  of  the  interests  which  center 
in  this  man's  personality,  the  strategic  position 
he  occupies,  and  the  portentousness  of  tlie  re- 
sults dependent  upon  his  aetion, — all  combioe 
to  make  of  general  interest  an  analysis  of  the 
characteristics  and  steps  hy  wliicli  he  has  at- 
tained his  present  place.  Mr.  Haer  is  essen- 
tially a  self-developed  man,  liolJinj;  a  unique 
position  in  the  worhl  of  affairs  because  of  the 
implicit  confidence  with  which  he,  although 
comparatively  not  a  wealthy  man.  has  been  in- 
vested with  the  leadership  and  control  of  im- 
mense properties  Ly  far  wealthier  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  thousands  of  smaller  investors. 
Iiong  and  frequently  pitted  against  labor- 
unionism,  Mr.  IJaer  is  to-day  foremost  among 
the  commanding  generals,  on  active  service, 
fighting  tlie  battle  of  vested  interests  against 
the  advancing  forces  of  radicalism. 

STIDEST,    BDITOH,    SfKVKYOR,    SOLDIER. 

A  brief  survey  of  liia  early  career  chiefly  im- 
presses one  with  his  intense  activity  and  versa- 
tility.  Descended  from  German  ancestry,  he 
inherits  the  harsher  virtues  accumulated  by  theni 
in  the  centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution 
from  which  they  fled  to  America.  Born  some 
aisty-four  years  ago,  in  western  Pennsylvania 
(Somerset  County),  liis  youth  gave  him  but  little 
academic  training,  which  included  a  brief  year 
at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  His  greater 
training  came  from  contact  with  life  in  Iiia  ex- 
periences as  printer's  devil,  editor,  amateur  sur- 
veyor, and  an  active  military  career  beginning 
as  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  in  the  Civil 
"War  and  terminating  with  his  discharge  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  Second  Brigade,  Army  of 
the  I'otomac.  This  was  followed  by  his  taking 
up  the  study  of  law  and  the  coincidence  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  the  trving  and  winning 
of  his  first  case,  and  liis  tw.-niy-second  birthday. 

OABEKR   AT   TIIK    KAR. 

His  first  important  step  toward  fame  and  for- 
tune was  when  ho  removed  to  the  city  of  Head- 
ing, Pa.  This  was  at  the  instiince  of  a  man  to 
whose  friendship  he  was  indebteil  for  much  of 
his  advancement  at  that  time, — the  Hon.  Daniel 
ErnifiHt'Fo'it,  later  member  of  Congress,  and  both 


widely   and    affectionately    known    u    "Xlade 
Dan." 

Within  two  months  the  new-eoDiet  had  opened 
his  ofiice  and  permanently  established  It  is  repu- 
tation in  a  case  for  which  he  received  a  fee  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  which  in  those  days  was 
considered  something  phenomenal  foreveotk 
leaiiers  of  tho  Berks  County  bar. 

The  second  cliai>ter  in  the  life  of  George  F. 
Tiaer  now  begins.  Previously  he  bad  oscillated 
from  one  occupation  to  another,  restlessly  searcb- 
iiig  for  the  place  that  fitted  best ;  with  each 
change  and  experience  picking  up  new  infotmi' 
tion,  ideas,  forming  new  characteristics,  er 
pandiug  and  developing  that  eel f  confidence, 
assurance,  determination,  adaptability,  reBODrc& 
fulness,  and  self-control  which  enabled  him  in 
later  yeai's  to  assume  so  commanding  a  positioa 

Mr.  liaer's  is  an  essentially  legal  mind.  Anily- 
sis,  after  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
conditions,  followed  by  the  process  o(  constrnc- 
tiou  to  which  lie  brings  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  law's  requirements  and  posaihilititt, 
results  in  a  final  presentation  of  his  case  in  > 
form  which  adds  up  his  conclusions  with  mathe- 
matical irrefutability.  There  is  little  magnetism 
about  the  man.  His  manner  of  Bpeaking  i« 
slow,  deliberate,  quiet,  self-contained — appesl- 
ing  ever  and  solely  to  the  intellect,  as  a  maet«i 
of  logic.  He  often  walks  np  and  down  the 
room  while  speaking.  In  conversation  or  argu- 
ment, the  cli'ar,  concise,  consecutive,  and  logicsl 
manner  in  which  his  sentences  form  themsclve* 
give  the  impression  that  if  by  listening  closed? 
one  might  almost  hear  the  clicking  of  his  br*^" 
as  it  turns  out  his  words  with  mechanical  p** 

These  characteristics,  peculiarly  helpful  in  t-  - 
field  of  his  chosen  life-work,  were  strongly  re*^ 
forced  by  the  beauty  of  his  domestic  life,  t- 
chariii  of  which  has  ever  enabled  him  to  give  fc^ 
entire  strength  to  his  work.  Mr.  Baer  in  tS^ 
professional  career  has  made  many  and  bitt-S 
enemies,  but  no  whisper  of  scandal  or  reproa^ 
iias  ever  been  breathed  against  his  private  lif*5 
It  is  ideal,  and  the  fact  has  been  to  him  a  tow^ 
of  strength. 

In  addition,  he  had  the  hal>it  of  work,  and  h^ 
ever  enjoyed  with  an  exceptional  zest  the  fn. 
occupation  of  all  his  faculties.  "I  have  neve* 
bad  any  drudgery  in  my  life,"  he  said  to  m** 
when  questioned.  "Tliere  are  no  distastefn. 
tasks  to  me. — I  enjoy  my  work." 


Thus  equipped,  George  P.  Baer  rapidly  forged 
ahead,  until  within  a  sbort;  UoiQ  he  WM  th?  ua- 
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ted  leader  of  the  Berks  County  bar.  First 
orney  for  the  Berks  County  Railroad,  and 
for  the  Reading  system,  when  his  success- 
<position  to  that  corporation  in  many  minor 
uade  him  necessary  to  it,  he  became  identi- 
'ith  corporate  interests  and  the  business  of 
ly  transportation.  Many  important  cases 
to  him,  both  in  Feansylvanta  and  in  other 
I,  but  although  earning  a  large  income  and 
g  achieved  an  enviable  position,  he  had  not 
ved  "  in  his  fullest  and  most  complete  capa- 

He  was  yet  to  emerge  as  a  financier. 
3  panic  of  '73  prostrated  many  of  the  indus- 
uid  business  enterprises  of  Berks  County, 
latnrally  Baer  became  interested  in  their 
anization.  Among  others  who  suffered  at 
me  was  the  banking  firm  of  Buahong  Broth- 
Their  properties  included  valuable  paper 
and  iron  furnaces,  which  with  other  inter- 
rere  valued  at  from  $4,000,000  to  |5,000,- 
nd  were  heavily  involved.  Baer  was  made 
lee,  and  after  managing  the  properties  for 

years  bought  them  in  and  assumed  their 
ttions,  forming  the  Bushong  Paper  Com- 
and  the  Keystone  Furnace  Company.  The 
re  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  yet  for- 
i  subsequent  business  conditions  justified 
ove.  The  business  prospered,  and  yielded 
dsome  income,  and  in  addition,  not  only 
!r  developed  the  business  side  of  Mr.  Baer's 
cter,  but  also  firmly  established  his  position 
nancier  and  as  a  capitalist.  This  was  in 
trjy  eighties.  Soon  after,  he  became  the 
entiat  adviser  of  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  State 
nnsylvania,  a  fact  which  did  not  become 
ally  known  for  many  years  after.  At  this 
a  story  of  Morgan  and  Baer  is  pertinent. 

'■  A    MAN   WHO   CAN    DO   THINGS." 

ne  years  ago.  a  group  of  New  York  finaa- 
interested  in  acquiring  entrance  for  a  cer- 
ailway  system  into  Pittsburg  were  in  con- 
ion  over  what  seemed  some  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  v.-ay  of  their  desires.  All 
aer,  who  was  piesent,  bad  expressed  their 
in  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  Morgan 
'  turned  to  him  and  asked  : 
.'hat  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 
believe  it  can  be  done,"  was  the  terse  reply  ; 
ict,  1  have  already  prepared  a  brief  on  the 
■t,  which  is  in  my  desk,  aad  if  you  will 
ne  time  to  consult  it  and  consider  the  sub- 
am  certain  that  I  can  show  you  how  it 
i  accomplished." 

Morgan  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  - 
with  a  hearty  slap  on  his  back,  exclaimed  : 
ou're  my  man  ;  I  want  a  man  whg  «m  do 


The  meeting  was  adjourned,  and  when  recon- 
vened Baer  made  good  his  promise,  after  which 
the  thing  was  accomplished. 

Among  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  wts 
President  Harris,  of  the  Phiiadelpliia  &>  Reading 
Railway.  Soon  after  these  occurrences,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Baer. 

Far-sight  and  preparedness  are  two  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  Seeing,  many  years  ahead, 
the  obvious  necessities  of  the  interests  with 
which  he  was  identihed.  Mr.  Baer  has  frequent- 
ly, as  in  the  above  instance,  come  prepared 
beforehand  to  clear  the  difficulties  from  the 
situations  which  his  colleagues  had  not  antici- 
pated. Thus,  without  the  arts  of  the  courtier, 
indifferent  to  personal  sympathies  or  antipa- 
thies, without  recourse  to  flattery  or  cftjolery, 
Mr.  Baer  relies  on  a  blunt  statement  of  facts, 
and  as  the  interests  he  serves  usually  are  bet- 
tered by  following  the  lead  of  his  judgment,  he 
has  made  himself  a  preeminently  necessary  part 
of  their  organization. 

PI^lNNESS    OF    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Baer  is  a  cold-tempered  man.  When  his 
convictions  are  formed,  he  adheres  to  them  with 
a  tenacity  that  in  a  lesser  character  would  be 
sheer  stubbomneBs,  but  which  in  him  is  rightly 
called  firmness.  He  believes  tremendously  in 
himself,  and  on  rare  occasions,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  his  usual  character,  he  gives  way  to 
impassioned  speeches  of  which  the  only  criticism 
that  may  be  made  is  that  they  are  impolitic. 
However  irritating  they  may  be  to  the  radical 
mind,  they  only  strengthen  the  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  conservatives.  When 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Western  trip,  a  year  ago, 
he  made  the  statement  at  Colorado  Springs, 
"  Strikes  began  with  Genesis.  They  originated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Cain  was  the 
first  striker,  and  he  killed  Abel  because  Abel 
was  the  more  prosperous  fellow,"  the  radicals 
raged  with  indignation.  The  conservatives  may 
have  regretted  the  utterance,  but  the  force  of  his 
evident  sincerity  and  the  fact  that  he  but  voiced 
their  equally  sincere  belief  served  to  strengthen 
his  position  of  leadership,  while  a  stiffening  of 
the  general  position  of  the  conservatives  in  the 
ranks  was  the  result.  So,  too,  the  incident  of 
his  utterance  during  the  last  coal  strike  aroused 
similar  conflicting  criticisms, — "  The  nghl«  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  men  will  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for,  not  by  the  agitators,  bntbyOhrii- 
tian  men  to  whom  Qod  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
has  given  the  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  country." 

There  is  a  greater  frankness  between  capital- 
iwn  md  Ubor-muonism  to-day  than  formerly. 
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There  is  less  tendency  to  ascribe  personal  ani- 
mosity, or  even  baser  motives,  to  the  differences 
which  arise,  while  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
theory  that  difference  of  interests  only  are  the 
dividing  forces  has  been  substituted.  This  is  an 
advance  from  tlie  red-flag  and  militia  days,  and 
is  largely  due  to  the  plain  manner  of  speaking, 
— to  the  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  of  President 
Baer.  In  the  present  crisis  of  the  coal  industry 
the  opposing  leaders  are  almost  on  cordial  terms, 
where  even  only  three  years  ago  the  situation 
was  far  different. 


Mr.  Baer  has  recently  expressed  his  opinion 
that  men  of  large  business  affairs  shouhi  take 
an  active  interest  in  public  life.  Ilis  own  name 
has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  Congressional  honors,  but  he  has  always 
denied  any  such  aspirations.  Although  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  is 
strong  in  his  homo  county,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  could  receive  a  majority  of  the  po[>ular  vote 
there  because  of  his  forced  antagonism  to  la)>or< 
unionism.  I  once  asked  him  why  he  had  never 
entered  the  political  arena.  lie  replied  :  ••  Be- 
cause there  is  nothing  satisfying  in  a  political 
career.  Business  and  finance  are  the  widest 
fields  for  ambition  to  express  itself  nowadays." 

Mr.  Baer  is  confessedly  ambitious,  but  he  is 
determined  in  his  ambition  to  achieve  ''some- 
thing worth  while," — Bometiiing  that  is  "satis- 
fying." Of  men  in  public  life  he  has  this  to  say  : 
"The  man  in  authority  who  fails  to  enforce  the 
law  is  an  irreverent  man,  and  in  the  eyes  of  God 
will  be  held  responsible  tor  any  crimes  commit- 
ted." Irreverence  has  a  meaning  for  Mr.  Baer, 
for  he  is  both  a  liberal  supporter  of  tlie  (ierman 
Reformed  faith  and  its  educational  institutions 
and  a  regular  attendaut  of  its  church  services. 


,    BBOAD    RASOK 


'    INTEBEBTS. 


Mr.  Baer  has  carried  the  versatility  of  hja 
early  youth  into  his  later  days.  He  sustains 
many  interests  aside  from  his  business  or  pro- 
fessional liutios.  His  reading  is  wide  and  di- 
vi'rsified,  historical  research  coming  in  for  a 
large  share  nf  his  time.  His  private  library  is 
large  and  of  unusual  value.  He  occasionally 
contributes  a  paper  to  snnie  of  the  learned 
societies,  and  his  style  in  writing  has  both  a  dis- 
tinctive ami  an  impressive  tone,  while  not  lacking 
in  literary  flavor.  As  an  horticulturist  he  is  an 
authority  on  roses  and  chrysanthemums,  and  has 
originated  several  varieties  of  the  latter.  At 
his  stock  farm  near  Reading  is  a  cboice  herd  of 
Alderneys.  As  a  landscape  gardener  his  ser- 
vices to  his  adopted  city  have  found  permanent 


expression  in  the  park  system,  which  was  laid 
out  under  his  personal  supervision  as  park  com- 
missioner. His  chief  recreation  is  a  variety  of 
occupation,  which  not  only  brings  rest  and  re- 
cuperation, but  also  enables  him  to  accompM 
more  things  incidentally  than  many  less-buaid 
men  accomjilish  altogether.  Whist  and  chess 
are  his  favorite  games,  provided  his  antagonist 
is  [wssessed  of  equal  or  greater  skill.  He  rather 
enjoys  social  lite,  and  is  much  in  demand  tat 
speaker  at  public  and  private  functions.     Hehu 


aki^ 


e  of  hu 


IJuring  tht^  last  coal  strike,  I  was  talking  lo 
him  abuut  methods  of  learning  to  swim,  in  whicb 
he  was  then  interested,  ]  inquired  if  he  ww 
able  to  hold  liis  head  under  the  water.  Witb  i 
scarcely  perceptible  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It's  about  all  I  can  do  to  keep  my  head 
above  water  just  now." 

Mr.  Baer's  presidency  of  the  Fhiladelphiali 
Reading  Railway  and  ot  the  Central  Railwiyof 
New  Jei^sey  puts  him  in  control  of  over  one- 
third  of  the  anthracite-coal  output  of  the  conntry. 
In  addition,  he  is  president  of  the  Temple  Iron 
Company,  nominally  a  small  ir5n  furnace  prop- 
erty employing  some  two  hundred  men.  Acta- 
ally,  it  is  the  holding  company  for  the  properliei 
of  the  so-called  "  Coal  Trust,"  due  to  the  libenl 
jirovisions  of  its  charter,  which  had  henn  re- 
modeled in  the  early  eighties  by  Mr.  Baer,  thw 
attorney  for  the  com[>any,  who  took  advanttge 
of  a  special  act  of  the  I'ennsylvauia  Legialatnrc^ 
which  was  afterward  repealed. 

Mr.  Ilaer  later  acrpiired  the  control  of  thecom- 
pany  and  its  charter,  and  when  Mr.  Morgan  «» 
forming  the  combination  of  coal  operators  Xr. 
Baer  was  ready  with  the  one  necessary  inatni' 
mciit. — a  chailer  embodying  privileges  impoaW' 
ble  to  obtain  elsewhere.  His  foresight  and  pre- 
paredness in:ide  possilde  the  unification  of  mwy 
conflicting  interests.  lie  is  now  the  presidentof 
this  apparently  insignificant  corporation,  noni' 
inally  in  the-  business  of  manufactaring  iron, 
actually  controlling  the  bulk  of  the  anthndte- 
coal  industry,  and  which  has  for  nearly  every 
member  of  its  board  of  directors  the  preaident 
of  a  great  railway  system. 

In  appearance.  Mr.  Baer  is  slightly  abon 
medium  height.  He  stands  soldierly  erect,  and 
very  straight.  His  hair  and  beard  are  iron- 
gray  :  his  eyes  steel-blue,  piercing  and  pene- 
trating. However  faulty  yonr  expression,  yon 
feel  that  he  comprehends,  and  that  his  listening 
at  all  is  merely  a  courtesy.  His  eyelide  ue 
frequently  contracted,  and  he  holds  bU  head 
fiiTnly,  turning  his  eyes  to  look  aeida  withont 
moving  it.  In  dress,  he  is  plain  and  nni 
— the  typical  American  man  of  buunew. 


IMMEDIATE    MUNICIPAL   OWNERSHIP"    IN 
CHICAGO,  A   YEAR   AFTER. 


BY  AN   IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER. 


.he  first  days  of 
pril,  1905,  tho  vot- 
Chicago  elected 
Edward  P.  Dunne, 
■al,"  mayor  on  a, 
■m  advocating  '-iin- 

of  the  surface  rail- 
>£  the  city.  They 
tpeatedly  declared 
inicipal  ownei'ship 
/ioua  elections,  liy 

majorities,  Imt 

declarations  had 
regarded  as  ''aca- 
"  because,  under 
rcum stances,    they 

not  lead  to  any 
■a1  action.  In  elect- 
dge  Dunne  mayor, 
oters  deliberately 
iaed  and  directed 
Judge  Dunne  did 
•ink  from  purcliase 
demuation  of  pri- 
■iphts,  and  boldly 
ised  -'immediate" 
cipal  ownership, 
he  really  meant,  as 
lined  last  year,  was 
jdiato  steps  ioitard 
:ipal  ownership." 
ecisive  victory  he 
l;i3  majority  was 
)  was,  according  to 
elligent  oljsurvers, 

the  word  •■iiiinie- 
The  people  were 
ite  of  revolt  against  "* 

.ction  companies. 

this  writing  exactly  a,  year  has  elapsed 
Judge  Dunne  received   his  mandate  and 

IS  great  victory,  .\iiotlior  election  has 
leld,  and  one-lialf  of  S'.iyor  Dunne's  pro- 
le  was  defeated  at  tliai  election,  while  tlie 
lalf  barely  escaped  defeat,  securing  a  ma- 
of  a  little  over  ;i,OUO  votes.  What  does 
ean  ?  Where  does  Chicago  stand  at  the 
t  moment?     What  progress,  it  any.  has 


the  Dunne  administration  made  toward  its  goal? 
To  put  the  matter  briefly,  what  has  "  a  year  of 
Dunne "  meant  to  Chicago  as  regards  the  eola- 
tion of  the  tiaction  problem  along  the  lines  of 
the  mayor's  pledges  and  platform  ? 

Before  giving  an  impartial  answer,  I  may  aay 
that  there  are  many  in  Chicago  who  assert  and, 
presumably,  believe  tliat  Mayor  Dunne  has,  prac- 
tically speaking,  failed — utterly  and  absolutely 
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failed  ;  that  tlie  people  have  lost  coDfidence  in 
him, — have  ■■  found  him  out,"  as  the  phrase  is, — 
and  have  become  convinced  of  the  futility,  ab- 
surdity, and  danger  of  his  traction  policy,  and  are 
now  resolutely  opposed  thereto.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  hold  that,  taking  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  and  still  prevail 
into  due  account,  Mayor  Dunne  has  been  re- 
markably, if  not  lirilliaiitiy,  successful  ;  that  lie 
has  displayed  fine  couraire,  consistency,  determi- 
nation, and  sound  jud};ment,  and  that  the  dis- 
interested, honest  citizens  are  still  behind  or 
with  him  exactly  as  tliey  were  a  year  ago. 

Curiously  enough,  both  of  these  elements 
point  to  the  results  of  the  recent  aldermanic 
elections  and  tlie  so-called  "little  ballot"  refer- 
endum as  affording  proof  of  their  respective 
views.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  turn  at  the 
outset  to  those  elections  and  their  results. 


The  intt.TU9t  of  the  city  was  centered  in  the 
"little  ballot." — tliat  is,  in  the  propositions  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  to  ascertain  their  present 
sentiments  on  the  question  of  street-car  muni- 
cipalization. 

Three  propositions  were  submitted,  —  two 
under  the  "  enabling  act "  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture three  years  ago  (the  act  which  empowered 
Chicago  to  acquire,  own,  construct,  lease,  and 
operate  street  railways),  and  one  under  the  pub- 
lic policy  act,  whicii  merely  provides  for  the 
ascertainment  of  the  ideas  and  preferences  of 
the  voters  touching  questions  of  popular  interest 
and  actual  or  supposed  significance. 

The  first  proposition  was  :  '•  Shall  the  city  of 
Chicago  proceed  to  operate  street  railways  ?  " 

The  second  proposition  may  be  summarized 
as  follows :  Shall  tlie  city  issue  seventy-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  special  bonds  or  trac- 
tion certificates, — tliese  certificates  to  be  secured 
by  a  moi'tgago  on  the  traction  system  and  to 
constitute  no  general  liability  against  the  city, — 
and,  with'  the  proceeds  thereof,  purchase,  re- 
habilitate, construct,  etc.,  an  intramural  trans- 
portation system  ■/ 

Tlie  thinl, — iilitced  on  the  ballot  through  the 
influence  of  a  radical  group  and  the  Hearst  news- 
papers of  ('liicaj;o.  and  pliiced  there  for  tactical  - 
and  strategical  ptir[>of-es.  to  aid  municipal  own- 
ership,— was,  in  effect.  Iliis  :  Shall  the  city,  in- 
stead of  granting  or  renewing  franchises  to  trac- 
tion cotiipanioB.  proceed  to  secure  a  municipal 
traction  system  V 

On  the  first  jiroposition.  the  vote  stood  :  Yes, 
122.000;  No,  ll(l.;i'JO.  Majority  for  municipal 
operation,  less  tiian  12.i>t)IJ. 

On  the  second,  the  vote  was  :  Yes,  110,200  ; 


No,  106,800.     Majority  in  favor  of  thet75,OO0,- 

000  certificate  plan,  .^,400. 

The  vote  on  the  third  proposition  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  on  tlie  second. 

CUTTINO  DOWN  THE  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  VOTI. 

Thus,  the  a nti- franchise  and  pro-municip»l- 
ownership  side, — the  Dunne  side, — won  hy  the 
small,  slender  margin  of  about  3,400  votes.  1'he 
municipal-operation  proposition  was  defeated, 
though  the  inajority  in  its  favor  was  over  thr«« 
times  as  large.  It  failed  because  the  Stat«  en- 
abling act  provided  that  a  three-fifths  majority 
should  be  required  to  authorize  operation  of » 
municipally  owned  traction  system,  whereas  the 
acquisition,  construction,  etc.,  of  such  a  syBtem 
may  be  authorized  and  directed  by  &  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  participating  in  any  locil 
election. 

In  the  smallness  of  the  pro-ownership  majority, 
as  well  as  in  the  defeat  of  the  operation  proposi- 
tion, the  opponents  of  municipalization  see  ''the 
decline  and  fall"  of  the  Dunne  policy.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  in  1902  Chicago  voted  ttff 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  by  142,- 
800  to  28,000,  and  in  1904  she  again  voted  for 
such  ownership  by  120,750  to  50,830,  and  they 
ask,  "Where  are  jour  legions — your  majori- 
ties?" Their  disappearance,  they  contend,  in- 
dicates unmistakably  a  tremendous  change  in 
public  sentiment,  and  the  Dunne  victory  is  > 
narrow  escape,  a  moral  defeat,  a  "victory"  of 
the  Pyri-hic  sort.  They  urge  the  City  Coundj 
to  disregard  it  altogether,  and,  if  no  franchiie 
ordinances  can  be  passed  on  account  of  the  mi- 
nority and  the  Dunne  veto,  to  maintain  at  lewt 
the  sliitii^  quo  for  another  year,  for  next  April, 
they  say,  even  the  slight  majority  will  vanish 
and  municipal  ownership  will  be  nothing  but  U 
unpleasant  memory, — the  memory  of  a  "fad" 
or  "erase." 

The  earnest  friends  of  the  municipaI-owIle^ 
ship  policy  scout  these  assertions  as  altogether 
unfounded,  if  not  also  insincere.  Small  as  the 
pro-ownership  majority  was,  they  declare  it  to  be 
far  more  significant  and  morally  decisive  thu 
the  sweejiing  majorities  of  previous  electiona. 

The  sober-minded,  impaitial  observers  t^ree 
with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  opponent! 
of  municipalization,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  prepared  to  indorse  all  the  incidental  trit 
utes  to  Mayor  Dunne.  The  impartial  observen 
recognize  that  the  recent  election  impreaeively 
demonstrated  the  strength  and  depth  of  mant' 
cipal-ownei'ship  sentiment  in  Chioftgo.  Thej 
appreciate  t!ie  difficulties  with  which  Mayor 
Dunne  has  had  to  contend, — their  number  ud 
gravity.     But  at  the  same  time  they  aee  that  the 
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is  weaker  than  he  waa  a  year  ago  ;  that 
loBt  friends  and  supported  among  lioneet 
telligent  voters,  and  that  the  causes  of 
ss  of  ground  are  not  all  exUrnnl,  are  not 
iasarily  cretHtable  to  liim.  Mayor  Dunne, 
tde  mistakes,  and  some  of  tliem  appear 
ly  gratuitous.  The  mistakes  have  cost 
tes  and  have  furnished  ammunition  to 
miee,  honest  and  dishonest, 
ustify  these  statements,  and  to  show  ex- 
■hat  "  a  year  of  Dunne  "  has  wrought  for 
pal  ownership,  I  must  now  briefly  review 
/-elopments  of  the  twelvemonth. 


;e  Dunne.  I  repeat,  then,  was  elected  to 
licago  "  immediate  "  municipal  street  cars, 
here  would  be  stubborn  resistance,  ob- 
3n,  litigation,  trickery,  and  mjsreproson- 
everybody  well  knew.  The  mayor  should, 
rse,  have  been  prepared  for  it  and  made 
ns  accordingly.  The  Council  was  not  in 
.hy  with  him  ;  he  bad  no  supporters  in 
;ss  (the  Hearst  papers  excepted),  and  he 

have  been  careful  in  his  utterances,  care- 
lis  acts,  careful  in  his  appointments.  He 
reful  in  none  of  these  things.  He  was 
:iinistic  and  extravagant  in  his  promises  ; 
ed  to  conciliate  and  woo  the  Council  ;  he 
ppointmenta  that  the  press  and  independ- 
:)uglitful  citizens  could  not  understand  or 
e.     His  legal  advisers, — and  sound  legal 

he  needed  more  than  anything  else, — 
ot  well  chosen,  and  their  "opinions"  car- 
tie  weight, 
r  a  considerable  delay  which  gave  hostile 

the  opportunity  to  sneer  at  the  "im- 
e"  programme,  a  delay  caused,  however, 
ugly  and  mysterious  strike  of  the  team- 
Mayor  Dunne  introduced  a  municipal- 
hip  ordinance  in  the  I'ouucil.  The  plan 
idied  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  public, 
he  mayor's  enemies  received  it  with  de- 
ind  contempt. 

THE    "CONTRACT    PLAN," 

had  promised  steps  toward  municipal 
hip, — specifying  purcliase  or  condemna- 
the  companies'  propertii'S  as  the  Bret  of 
p8  ;  he  had  argueii  that  condemnation 
lings  would  consume  little  time  and  prove 
lightest  and  shortest  road  to  actual  niuni- 
wnership.  The  ordinance  he  offered  pro- 
for  a  "contract"  witli  a  company,  for  a 
liise  "  of  a  certain  kind.  "  Betrayal  I  " 
1  the  extremists.  "  Self-stultification  I  " 
ted  hoBtile  critics. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plan  was  an  excellent 
one  (as  ia  now  conceded  by  moat  level-headed 
men)  and  highly  creditable  to  the  mayor's  judg- 
ment. It  provided  for  the  organization  of  a 
construction  company,  the  City  Council  to  name 
the  incorporators,  which  should  take  over  the 
lines,  rehabilitate  them,  and  turn  them  over  to 
the  city  upon  demand  without  other  compensa- 
tion than  repayment  of  the  capital  actually  in- 
vested, plus,  say,  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  The  company  was  to  be,  in  reality,  an  arm 
of  the  city  government,  and  the  contract  was  to 
provide  for  eflective  control  of  all  expenditures 
and  regulation  of  the  service  in  all  its  phases. 
Very  different,  this,  from  the  sort  of  "franchise" 
that  the  companies  bad  or  wanted  ! 

But  the  Council  did  not  so  much  as  consider 
the  ordinance.  It  referred  it  to  a  hostile  com- 
niittee,  and  there  it  was  shelved  and  forgotten. 
Individual  members  of  the  committee,  however, 
attacked  it  in  informal  interviews  as  ill-digested, 
crude,  and  impracticable,  and  probably  illegal 
under  the  corporate  laws  of  the  State. 

The  Council,  at  this  Juncture,  determined  to 
ignore  the  vote  at  the  election,  the  repeated  pop- 
ular "mandates,"  and  the  mayor's  programme, 
and  to  invite  the  traction  companies  to  reopen 
negotiations  toward  franchise  extension.  Tlie 
attitude  of  the  press  made  this  possible,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  was  confident  of  success. 
Mayor  Dunne  sent  message  after  message  to  the 
Council  demanding  action  upon  his  ordinance, 
directing  attention  to  the  anti-franchise  vote  at 
the  recent  election,  and  showing  that  not  a  sin- 
gle ward  in  the  city  had  favored  renewal  of  the 
grants  ;  but  his  protests  were  vain.  The  Coun- 
cil majority  treated  his  recommendations  as  a 
"  roaring  farce,"  After  three  or  four  months  of 
negotiations  and  conferences,  an  extension  or- 
dinance was  reported — one  far  less  favorable  to 
the  public  than  the  original  settlement  ordinance 
which  Mr.  Harlan,  during  the  mayoral  contest, 
had  repudiated  as  insufficiently  protective  of 
popular  inti,-rest8  and  which  the  voters  had  re- 
jected with  indignation  and  scorn. 

Mayor  Dunne  was  not  without  responsibility 
for  this  peculiar  situation.  He  had  weakened 
himself  by  certain  injudicious  appointments. 
He  had  committed  a  grave  error  in  suppressing 
"  the  Dalrymple  report "  (the  report  of  tlie 
Glasgow  traction  manager,  whom  in  the  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  of  ins  electoral  victory 
the  mayor  had  invited  by  cable  to  visit  Chicago 
and  advise  her  how  to  introduce  municipal  own- 
ership as  succeBsfully  as  his  city  bad  introduced 
and  established  it),  for,  although  Mr.  Dalrymple 
had  misconceived  his  mission  and  had  dealt  in 
the  report  with  matters  of  policy  and  principle 
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that  the  mayor  could  not  bat  regard  as  settled, 
and  liad  advised  a  settlfiment  with  tbe  com- 
panies instead  of  municipalizatioti,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  report  produced  a  bad  impression,— 
the  impression  that  tbe  mayor  was  afraid  of  the 
iruth,  of  the  conclusions  of  his  own  "expert." 
Finally,  Mayor  Dunne  had  not  properly,  fully, 
and  seasonably  explained  his  change  of  tactics, — 
the  deliberate  substitution  of  the  contract  or 
construction  company  plan  for  that  of  direct 
purchase  or  con dimi nation  of  the  properties  of 
the  comi>anies.  The  explanation  was  unduly 
delayed ;  when  it  came,  the  tnischief  had  been 
done.  Doubt  and  misgivings  had  been  planted, 
and  the  radical  '■  ownei'shipcrs  "  had  joined  their 
opponents  in  condomnin);  it. 

What  was  tlio  mayor's  reason?  This — that 
he  had  discovered  since  assumption  of  office 
that  the  companies  did  not  possess  the  great  ad- 
vaiicagi'S  the  community  generally  supposed 
them  to  possess  ;  that,  i)!)-year  act  or  no  99-year 
act.  there  were  ahout  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  of  trackage  that  was  free  from  all  claims 
and  BO  located  as  to  serve  the  needs  of  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  city's  population  I 

IVIiy  condemn  and  litigate  when  this  free 
trackage  opened  the  way  to  municipal  owner- 
ship ?  asked  the  mayor.  The  Council  said  and 
did  nothing  save  in  the  way  of  calmly  continuing 
negotiations  with  the  companies.  The  press 
treated  the  mayor's  discovery  as  a  inare's-nest, 
wliile  challenging  his  figures  and  intimating  that 
he  was  reckoning  witliout  the  courts,  which 
might  nut  agree  with  him  as  to  the  "  freedom  " 
of  the  truckage. 

DEADLOCK    IN    THE    CITT    COCNCIL. 

Finally,  in  October,  Mayor  Dunne  dropped  his 
"  contract  plan  "  and  asked  for  the  adoption  of 
another  and  <liffcrcnt  ordinance — one  providing 
for  direct  and  imtucdiate  acquisition  of  tbe 
traction  aysti.-m  under  the  enabling  act,  and  for 
the  issue  of  seventy-live  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds  or  Mueller-law  certificates,  secured 
exclusively  by  a  mortgage  on  the  traction 
property. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  ordinance  was  a 
hasty  prc)dnction.  Ciooti  hiwycrs  and  "fran- 
chise" aldcriiieu  di'clarcd  that  it  was  "reeking 
with  illfgalitv."  that  it  jiroposed  a  plan  the 
Mueller  enabling  a<'t  diii  not  authorize,  and  that 
the  court^s  wnuld  annul  it  as  loo  loose,  faulty, 
and  indefinite.  The  press  made  the  same  criti- 
cisms, and  the  Council  shelved  the  second  plan 
as  it  had  tbe  first. 

The  mayor's  programme  was  apparently  dead. 
Franchise  extension  seemed  inevitable,  though, 
it  should  be  added,  the  Council,  warned  by  the 


lugher  and  impartial  newspapers,  bad  proniiwd 
to  submit  any  franchise  ordinance  it  might 
evolve  to  a  popular  referendum. 

At  this  Juncture  a  remarkable  thing  happened. 
The  franchise  ordinance  which  the  majority  of 
the  Council  was  supposed  to  be  ready  and  aoxioDg 
to  pass  was  suddenly  repudiated  by  two  of  Chi- 
cago's most  influential  newspapers.  The  best- 
edited  newspaper  of  the  city  published  several 
deadly  criticisms  of  the  proptosed  settleniesl. 
showing  that  it  was  not  an  honest  Bettlement, 
that  the  companies  were  being  treated  with  ei- 
cessive  generosity,  while  the  popular  interwls 
were  sacrificed  or  inadequately  protected.  It 
warned  the  Council  that  it  would  withhold  ap- 
proval, or  refrain  from  advising  the  people  to 
vote  for  the  alleged  settlement. 

This  blow  was  fatal.  The  extension  ordinance 
died  of  the  wound. 

But  what  next?  Confusion  was  worse  cdd- 
founded.  The  mayor  had  not  the  votes  neces- 
sary to  pass  his  municipal -ownership  ordinance; 
the  antimunicipal-ownership  meji  had  not  the 
votes  to  pass  tbe  franchise  extension  ordiiusce 
that  independent  newspapers  bad  exposed  and 
condemned,  and  that,  in  any  event,  mnit  be 
referred  to  the  people, — only  to  receive  the  wi^ 
•le  grdce  at  their  hands. 


Several  weeks  passed  ;  tbe  deadlock  seemed  . 
hopeless.  Then  another  strange,  nntoreeeeii 
event  occurred.  Some  of  the  aldermen  deiig- 
nated  in  independent  and  reform  circles  as  the 
"gray  wolves  "  of  the  Council, — politicians  of  tlie 
spoils  school  innocent  of  convictions, — turned 
about-face  and  separated  themselves  from  the 
opponents  of  municipal  ownership  in  principle. 
They  moved  that  the  Dunne  ^75,000,000  certifi- 
cate ordinance  be  taken  from  the  shelf  anil  pnt 
upon  its  passage.  With  the  aid  of  theae  unei- 
pected  votes  the  steadfast  Dunne  aupporten 
passed  that  ordinance  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Upon  the  motives  of  the  "  gray  wolves  "  there 
has  been  much  speculation.  Their  own  expl*- 
nation  was  simple, — "too  good  to  be  true." 
They  had,  on  careful  consideration,  decided  to 
obey  the  will  of  the  people  ;  they  no  longer  cared 
to  thwart  and  resist  that  will.  The  skeptici 
had  another  theory, —namely,  that  tbe  traction 
companies  had  not  opened  their  pursea  to  the 
'■gray  wolves,"  had  not  seen  fit  to  '•  makeit'worth 
while "  for  the  spoilsmen  to  persist  in  tbe  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to  the  Dunne  progrBmme. 
He  this  as  it  may,  tbe  Dunne  ordinuiGe  pininii, 
and  tbe  mayor  was  enabled  to  submit  tbe  propo- 
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I  to  issue  certiGcateB  for  the  purchase  or 
ruction  oC  a  traction  syetetn  at  the  spring 
on. 

this  important  stage  of  the  affair  the  attack 

the  ordinance  was  fiercely  renewed  in  the 
,  ill  political  and  corporate  circles,  all  along 
ine.  The  ordinance  was  full  of  flaws,  the 
e  were  told  ;  it  was  probably  invalid  ;  at 
vents,  the  plan  was  wasteful  and  uuintelli- 
The  companies  would  not  sell  ;  their  99- 
act  rights  were  worth  millions,  and  if  the 
paid  for  them  disaster  and  bankruptcy 
1  overtake  the  enterprise.  The  mortgage 
e  traction  system  would  be  foreclosed  after 
irt  and  sorry  experiment  with  municipal 
,tion,  and  the  mortgagors  would  obtain 
g-term  franchise.  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
last  state  of  the  city  as  regards  traction 
i  be  worse  than  the  first. 
bitter,  stubborn  fight  was  in  prospect,  espe- 

as  not  a  few  of  the  earnest  advocates  of 
cipalization  agreed  that  the  Dunne  plan 
i  was  seriously  defective  and  greatly  iu- 
r   to   his  "contract"  or  construction  com- 

plan.  Besides,  there  were  other  factors 
influences  of   considerable  strength  which 

certain  to  work  against  him.  The  Demo- 
;  spoilsmen  he  had  disappointed,  the  keepers 
loons  and  dance  halls  ami  gambling  resorts 
id  made  war  on  for  breaking  the  laws  regu- 
r  or  restraining  them,  the  old  party  machine 
:ould  not  use  him  and  that  had  found  its 
lisites  and  Jobs  gone,— all  these  elements 

ready  to  "knife"  the  mayor.  And  as  he 
.  not  be  reached  personally,  the  only  thing 
)  was  to  vote  against  "  his  "  propositions — 
ist  municipal  ownership. 

THE    SALOON- LICENSE    ISSUE. 

lother  factor  has  yet  to  be  named, — the 
h-license  vs.  the  saloon  "  contest.  One  of 
igo's  recurrent  '-carnivals  of  crime,"  ren- 
I  particularly  revolting  by  several  atrocious 
lors  of  young  women  uuder  sensational  cir- 
tancea,  bad  sharply  directed  attention  to 
isufficient  and  inefficient  police  protection 
lily  was  gettini;.  A  crusade  was  under- 
[  by  the  churches,  law-and-order  societies, 
the  press  in  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
■■  More  policemen  "  was  the  cry.  and  more 
amen  meant  more  revenue.  The  finance 
littee  of  the  Council  assorted  that  it  was 
aaiVile  to  increase  the  appro|)riation  for  the 
3  out  of  the  availal>le  funds.  True,  there 
jersistent  and  contumacious  tax-dodging  in 
igo,  but  that  was  a  complex  question, 
ipt  action  was  imperative,  ami  along  the 
)f  least  resistance.   .Ilie  proposal  was  there- 


upon made  that  the  low  saloon  license  fee  (t500) 
be  doubled.  This  would  force  many  saloons 
out  of  existence,  but  the  net  gain  in  revenue,  it 
was  urged,  would  be  sufBcient  to  provide  for 
the  cost  of  one  thousand  additional  policemen. 
The  saloon  element  and  certain  social  radicals 
vehemently  assailed  the  proposal,  the  motives  of 
the  radicals  being  different,  of  course,  from 
those  of  the  saloon  interest.  The  one-thousand- 
dollar  license  fee  became  the  paramount  issue  ; 
it  overshadowed  everything.  At  last  the  Coun- 
cil passed  the  higher-license  ordinance,  and  the 
mayor,  who  had  remained  neutral,  signed  it. 

The  fight,  however,  was  not  over.  The  sa- 
loon interest  and  its  sympathizers  determined 
to  "punish"  the  mayor  and  the  high-license 
aldermen.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  BucceHsfully 
withstood  this  attack  ;  the  election  proved  the 
political  impotence  of  the  saloon  interest  proper. 
But  while  few  of  the  better  aldermanic  candi- 
dates suffered,  the  mayor's-  programme  un- 
doubtedly did  suffer.  Spite  and  resentment 
that  this  unfortunate  and  confusing  saloon  issue 
had  aroused  cost  municipal  ownership  thousands 
of  votes. 


To  sum  up,  the  traction  referendum  was  held 
under  conditions  as  unfavorable  to  Mayor  Dunne 
and  his  programme  as  they  could  well  be.  The 
press  was  hostile, — only  one  great  paper  was 
just  and  impartial  in  its  treatment  of  the  trac- 
tion issue, ^and  even  the  Hearst  papers  were 
not  overzealous,  though  they  supported  the 
municipal-ownership  propositions  in  their  own 
familiar  manner.  The  political  machines  were 
resolutely  and  selfishly  opposed  to  the  mayor. 
The  traction  companies  and  their  corporate  allies 
worked  against  him.  Certain  so-called  labor 
leaders,  professing  to  speak  for  powerful  trade- 
unions,  advised  rejection  of  the  municipal -owner- 
ship propositions  on  the  ground  that  the  mayor 
had  opposed  demands  for  "  union  wages  "  in  the 
city  service.  Many  theoretical  believers  in  inu- 
nicipalization  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
particular  ordinance  pending,  preferring  the 
"contract"  plan  to  the  direct  "city  plan  "and 
the  $75,000,000  certificate  issue.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  surprise  is  not  that  the  majori- 
ties for  the  mayor's  propositions  were  small,  but 
that  there  were  any  majorities  at  all. 


The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is  that  the  mayor's 
victory  is  the  most  significant  victory  for  munici- 
pal ownership  Chicago  has  yet  witnessed.     The 
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vote  for  the  mayor's  propositions,  as  tlic  Record- 
Herald,  wl^icli  lias  bt'en  a,  candid  critic  of  tlie 
Dnone  administration,  lias  rwognizfd,  is  a  vote 
which  repri'senta  honest  conviction  and  intelli- 
gent di'terminatinn.  Tlie  jubilant  coiiim^nt  of 
the  opponenls  ol  municipal  ownership  is  the  shal- 
low comment  of  persona  who  make  their  prcju- 
dices  fatlier  to  their  tlioiifilits.  To  qnote  Dr. 
Graham  Taylor,  ■■U  is  far  wide  of  tlii!  mitrk  to 
think  that  there  is  not  an  ovurwhehniiig  senti- 
ment in  Chicago  in  favor  of  niuni(i]>al  ownership 
and  control  of  pul>lic  utilities."  True,  municipal 
ojierull<m  has  not  iieen  apjiroved  liy  tlie  requisite 
tiiree-fiftlis  majority.  Kut  it  conimunded  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  Paradoxically  enough,  this 
majority  was  larger  tlian  that  fur  the  ownership 
and  anti-frandiisf  propositions.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  paradox  is,  duuhtless,  this. ^that  the 
unintelligent  heelers  and  spoilsmen  and  machine 
henchmen  had  been  instrurtcid  to  ■•  kill  "  the  i>75,- 
01)0,000  proposition,  that  being  tiie  most  vital  of 
all,  and  they  had  not  suificient  sense  to  infer  tliat 
a  "  No  "  vote  on  tiiat  iiuestion  necessarily  implied 
opposition  to  municipal  o[H;ration  as  wi^ll. 

I  revert  to  the  question  with  which  I  set  out : 
"What  has  Mayor  Ihinne  accomplii^hiHl  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  after  the  above  imjiartial 
recital.  He  has  ■•taken  steps"  toward  imme- 
diate municipal  ownership.  lie  has  prevailed 
as  against  the  Couueil ;  the  people  have  ap- 
proved his  plan,  and  instructed  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  its  realization.  They  liave  author- 
ized the  issue  of  certificates  for  the  acquisition 
and  rehabilitation  of  tlio  traction  system.  They 
have  finally  condemned  and  made  impossible 
francliise  extension.  Considering  the  mayor's 
difBcultiea,  to  wliich  liis  own  mistakes  have  con- 
tributed, his  achievements  are  anything  but  illu- 
sory or  negligible. 

It  should  be  added  at  this  point  that  latterly 
fortune  has  favored  his  policy.  The  glorious 
deeiHion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  traction  cases,  which  wiped  out  the 
claims  of  the  companies  under  the  ambiguous, 
iniquity-begotten,  corrupt  '.)!l-year  aet.  untied  tlio 
city's  hands  and  removed  iho'only  ival  or  formi- 
dai.lo  ol)Stael<!  in  the  way  of  municipalization. 
Most  of  the  weiirhty  objeetii.ma  to  the  niuyor's 
plan  loi-t  their  force,  and  honest  opponenls  in  vari- 
ous circles  fniiiklv  admitted  this  and  disarmed. 

"What  remains  to  l-e  done  ?  The  Council  must 
make  provision  for  a  judicial  testing  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  truetion  certifiiales.  It  must  au- 
thorize the  purchase  <■[  at  least  a  part  "f  the 
traction  system  in  order  to  l)e.rmit  the  proper 
test    to  be    made.      Whether   the    (.Council  will 


henceforth  cooperate    with    the    mayor  in  olio- 
dienee  to  the  popular  mandate,  time  will  tell. 

There  are  those  who  advise  further  obatniction 
on  divers  pretexts  ;  decent  sentiment  will  frown 
on  such  reckless  and  intellectually  dlahonest  ad- 
vice. We  are  told  now  tliat  ownership  without 
operation  would  be  folly,  but  the  very  persoui 
who  loudly  proclaim  this  professed  belief  insisted 
originally  on  a  tbree-fiftha  majority  to  authoriM 
municipal  o[H!ration  as  against  a  bare  majority 
for  ownership.  Their  "  discovery  "  ia  as  belated 
as  it  is  morally  suspicious. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  defeat  of  "operation" 
is  of  no  practical  moment,  as  Mayor  Dunne  reil- 
izes.  It  may  even  prove  a  bleaaing  in  diaguiie. 
The  city  is  not  ready  for  "operation."  The  cer- 
tifieatea  must  be  tested  ;  if  legal  and  good,  they 
must  be  markcti'd.  These  processea  will  tike 
time.  "  Operjiti,,!)  "  can  be  submitted  again  to 
the  people.  Tlie  important  task  is  the  conver- 
sion of  private  into  municipal  ownership,  and  tc 
this  tlie  mayor  must  now  addresa  himself.  Bo 
has  reverti'd  to  his  original  (and  superior)  "con- 
tract plan,"  and  lias  even  invited  the  present 
companies  to  resolve  themaelvea  into  conrtrne- 
tion  or  reconstruction  companies  and  consent  to 
ojierate  under  a  lease  or  license  on  terms  fair  to 
both  I'arties  and  with  the  express  understanding 
tliat  tlie  properties  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  on  demand  and  for  a  price  equal  to  their 
actual  value  as  measured  by  the  fresh  capiul 
tlien  invested  plus  the  physical  value  of  the  old 
equipment  still  fit  for  service.  Should  the  com- 
panies jirove  themselves  irreconcilable,  a  new 
couipany  will  bo  invited  into  the  field  to  act  m 
an  agent  of  tiie  city  and  work  for  a  reasonable 
divideud.  In  tliat  event,  the  remnant  of  the 
ex])loded  cifiima  of  the  present  companies  will 
have  to  be  taken  over  under  condemnation  pro- 
It  is  the  conviction  of  sober-minded  Chiosjto- 
ans  that  ■■municipal  ownership  is  coming"iB 
their  city. — coming  as  the  result  of  the  legfJ  Ti^ 
tory  in  the  federal  Supreme  Court  and  thep">- 
litico-moral  victory  at  the  polls.  Mayor  Dunne'l 
term  expires  in  April,  1S07  ;  the  time  is,  indeed, 
slio)!,  liut  the  grc-atest  obstacles  have  been  re- 
moved. Still,  proi.hecy  would  be  raah.  Other 
obstacles,  legal  and  financial,  are  yet  to  bo  en- 
countered. The  mayor  will  do  what  ha  can;  he 
will  take  Bteji  after  stop  (ou'orrf  municipal  own- 
ership and  operation.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will 
avoid  mistukes  :iud  facilitate  cooperation  with 
hiin  on  the  part  of  the  independent,  public-!^ 
ited  press  and  enlightened,  disinterested  citisan- 
ship. 


;ONGRESS   AND   THE   CONSULAR   SERVICE. 


BY  THE  HON.    J.   SLOAT  FASSETT. 

(Representative  of  the  Thirty-third  New  York  District  in  Congress.) 


5  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavor  to 
lorrect,  if  possible,  some  apparently  erro- 
mpressions  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power 
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tion  liclii  in  March  in  the  city  of  'Wash- 
in  the  interest  of  consular  refoiin,  and' 
enerally  in  the  press  of  the  country, 
ic  interest  centered  in  the  Senate  bill 
generally  as  the  Lodge  bill.  This  bill, 
inally  introduced  last  December,  was  sub- 
tly modified  by  amendments  in  the  Sen- 
.1  by  further  amendments  in  the  House 
iresentatives.  It  was  finally  sent  to  the 
snt  on  April  4,  and  was  approved  by  him 
^came  a  law  on  the  fifth  day  of  April, 
credit  for  the  final  form  of  this  law 
be  fiiven  to  the  very  efficiunt  work  of  the 
;dwin  Denby.  of  Michigan.  The  amend- 
uost  objected  to  by  the  outside  friends 
measure  were  those  which  cut  out  from 
1  the  provisions  for  examination  of  all 
ties,  appointment  only  to  the  lowest 
if  the  service  and  jiromotion  to  the  upper 
B'jk'ly  for  merit  and  without  further 
by  the  Senate,  and  for  the  detail  of  con- 
om  class  to  class  and  place  to  place  by 
jsidi'nt,  at  anytime,  for  the  good  of  the 
witbt>Ht  eoncurrunt  action  by  the  Sen- 
liese  provisions  were  not  eliminated  from 
tlirongh  any  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to 
!sident.  nor  through  any  hostility  to  the 
rvice  methods,  but  solely  because  they 
msidered  to  be  unconstitutional. 

WHY    IJO    WK    ][AVB    CONSULS? 

iew  of  tlje  many  rather  severe  criticisms 
rninjf  travelers  upon  the  social  deficien- 
menibers  of  our  consuhir  service,  it  may 
to  remark, — firet.  that  the  consular  ser- 
not  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  servico,  and 
,  and  is  not,  designed  for  social  purposes  ; 
that  our  consuls  are  not  so  well  paid  that 
n  afford  to  entertain  the  restless  thou- 
•i  their  traveling  countrymen  with  fre- 
er  splendor.      'I'lie   consular 


designed  to  subserve  the  rather  more  prosaic 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce  Pink  teas  and  white  flannels  and 
1         te  wh  1    d  1  ghtf  1      d  po     bly  desir- 
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and  protect  generally  the  personal  and  property 
interests  of  traveling  Americans  and  American 
residents  abroad  ;  second,  to  enlist  and  discharge 
sailors  at  seaport  consulates  ;  third,  to  certify 
invoices  and  collect  fees  therefor,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  execute  sundry  legal  c 
and  collect  fees  for  the  same  ;  fourth,  i 
countries  to  sit  as  judges  and  execute  o 
under  extraterritorial  rights  ;  fifth,  to  e 
emigrants,  etc.  ;  sixth,  to  report  specially  and 
generally  upon  trade  conditions,  and  to  point 
out  any  and  all  matters  wherein  American  trade 
or  commerce  may  be  benefited. 


INTERESTS. 

Our  consular  service  was  first  established 
by  legislation  enacted  in  1790.  There  was 
no  further  legislation  seriously  affecting  the 
consular  service  until  1856.  Since  1856,  except 
in  the  annual  appropriation  bills,  and  except  in 
occasional  enactments  defining  certain  duties  for 
consuls  in  their  treatment  of  the  interests  of 
American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
care  of  estates,  etc.,  there  has  been  no  legislation 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  consular  service 
has  not  been  much  altered  since  its  foundation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  business  of  the  country  has 
grown  amazingly.  In  1790,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  3,924,214,  our  exports 
were  |i9,0I2,04l,  our  imports  $29,200,000  ;  in 
1856,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
31,443,321.  our  exports  were  $281,219,423,  our 
imports  1310,432,310;  in  1905,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was  about  84,000,000,  our 
imports  $1,179,135,344,  our  exports  $1,62 6,983,- 
542.  In  addition  to  these  phenomenal  increases 
in  business,  the  tide  of  travel  and  emigration  has 
enormously  developed. 

Our  entire  consular  service  will  now  be  made 
up  of  about  1,100  persons,  including  consuls  of  all 
ranks,  as  well  as  agents,  marshals,  interpreters, 
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and  clerks.  These  will  be  distributed  among 
700  offices.  These,  again,  will  be  distributed 
geographically  as  follows  :  240  in  North  Amer- 
ica, 84  in  South  America,  2C4  in  Europe,  50  in 
Asia,  62  in  Africa.  There  will  be  consulates- 
general  61,  conBulat<'S  '252,  consular  agencies 
3ST.  Our  consular  establishment  has,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  by  no  means  in- 
creased in  a  proportionate  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease and  importance  of  the  business  with 
wbicli  it  iias  been  called  upon  to  deal.  Dur- 
ing tlie  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  consular  service.  This  lias 
found  expression  froiii  time  to  time  in  pub- 
lished articles  in  various  periodicals,  and  further 
expression  in  proposed  U^gislation,  all  of  which 
has  regularly  failetl.  Most  of  the  consular-re- 
form bills  have  been  framed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  the  reforms  desired  were  mere 
matters  of  legislative  initiative,  and  tliat  all  the 
troubles  in  the  consular  service  could  be  cured 
by  mere  action  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  criticisms  which  were  passed 
upon  the  Lodge  bill  as  it  finally  went  to  confer- 
ence committee  were  based  chiefly  upon  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  within  the  province  of  Congress 
to  accomplish  all  the  reforms  that  have  been 
tlirough  a  series  of  years  set  out  in  various 
speeclies  and  essays  on  the  subject,  whereas  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  the  difficuities  in  the  con- 
sular service  might  have  been  remedied  at  any 
lime  by  executive  action,  and  may  now,  at  any 
time,  be  fully  met  by  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate. 

THE   PRESIDKNT   HOLDS   THE    ArPOISTISG   POWER. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say,  and  yet  it  must  tie 
borne  in  mind,  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  in 
anywise  limit  or  impair,  diminish  or  increase,  or 
in  any  wise  aflei't  the  (.'onstitutiona!  prerogatives 
of  the  rresidont  or  of  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  II.,  Section  '2, 
of  the  I'nited  States  (.'onstitution,  tlie  President 
has  an  unlimited  right,  with  the  consent  o(  the 
Senate,  to  the  appointment  of  consuls,  and,  by 
the  same  token,  an  unlimited  right  to  remove 
consuls  as  well.  It  is  tlie  President's  privilege 
and  duty  to  take  the  initiative,  tlierefore,  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  these  appointments, 
and  Presidents  have  been  in  tlic  habit  of  exer- 
cising this  power  with  considerable  freedom. 
In  discussing  and  considering  this  question  of 
consular  reform  it  must  bo  conslantly  borne  in 
mind,  in  trying  to  lix  the  respottsiliility  for  such 
deficiencies  as  are  alleged  to  exist,  that  no  con- 
sul ever  yet  held  a  commission  w!io  was  not  first 
selected  by  the  I'l-esidont  and  presented  by  the 


President  to  the  Senate  for  approval  and  BqW 
quently  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  ezecntive 
excuse  for  incapacity,  inefficiency,  lack  of  in- 
tegrity, end  otlier  faults  which  have  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  individual  consuls  is  that  they  Iutb 
been  appointed  under  pressure  from  the  Senate. 
Whatever  the  source  of  pressure,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  President's  control  in  the  premise 
is  absolute.  The  first  year  of  Mr.  Clevelaiid'i 
second  term  witnessed  a  change  in  consular  offica 
having  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  and 
upward  in  nine-tenths  of  the  consulates,  Repub- 
licans being  ousted  and  Democrats  being  ap- 
pointed ;  the  first  year  of  Mr.  McKinley'a  ad- 
ministration witnessed  a  change  of  238  inatottJ 
of  27'2  consular  appointments  of  the  same  rant 
In  this  case,  the  process  was  reversed, — Demo- 
crats were  ousted  and  HepubliCans  appointed. 


It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  no  greater 
or  more  vita!  improvement  in  the  consular  wr 
vice  can  be  made,  or  could  at  any  time  haw 
been  maile,  than  the  selection  of  the  beat  obtain- 
able men.  This  is  the  law  and  the  Froplieti. 
It  is  the  one  shining  purpose  of  all  attempts  at 
reform,  and  in  passing  be  it  remarked  that  thii 
possibility  of  attaining  the  very  best  possible  re- 
sults has,  since  the  Constitution  waa  enacud, 
been  absolutely  within  the  command  of  the 
President  of  the  XTnited  States.  It  also  sboold 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  tenure-of-office  act 
that  Congress  could  pass,  no  law  providing  tor 
any  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment 
or  describing  any  qualifications  and  attainmenU 
that  should  be  required  of  such  candidate^ 
would  stand  the  test  of  judicial  intrepretatioD. 
In  accordance  with  the  long  line  of  opinions  bj 
Httorneys-gcnfi-al  and  by  tiie  Supreme  Court 
and  by  tlie  lii>;lier  courts  of  the  several  Sttl«a, 
any  such  nets  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  haw 
been  set  aside  at  any  time,  or  ignored  tiiiaj 
time,  by  any  President  or  Senate  without  tlie 
violation  on  their  [lart  of  any  effective  lav, 
because  such  laws  would  be  in  derogation  ol 
their  Constitutional  rights  and  prerogativea 
The  lUmust  that  can  be  said  for  any  such  legis- 
lation is  that  it  would  afford  a  convenient  de- 
fense and  shelter  for  the  President  behind  which 
be  could  defend  himself  from  the  improper  nr 
gency  of  members  of  the  Senate  or  the  improper 
urgency  of  his  politicid  friends,  but  it  seemi  a 
far  cry  to  undertake  to  establish  reforms  by  con- 
sciously violating  the  well-known  provisiona  ol 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Frotidsnt 
might  nominate,  and,  with  the  Senate,  appoint, 
a  thousand  consuls  to  any  plaoea  that  ha 
might  deem  wise  and  best,  and  might  pmorib* 
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of  condnct  for  their  guidance,  but  the  Sen- 
id  ttie  President  alone,  though  acting  to- 
ri could  not  provide  one  penny  for  the 
'rt  of  eucb  consule  or  the  maintonance  of 
offices.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  purse- 
j8  are  held  by  the  lower  house,  and  they 
•t  be  loosed  save  by  the  concurrent  action 
I  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
President.  Having  appointed  any  given 
■er  of  consuls,  with  the  help  of  the  Senate, 
resident,  without  the  help  of  the  Senate,  is 
erty  to  remove  them  at  any  instant  after 
have  qualified.  About  all  tliat  Congress  aa 
islative  body  can  do  is  to  provide  for  the 
ent  of  consuls  and  regulate  their  conduct 
■tain  more  or  less  important  respectB  while 
I  as  coBsuls.  If  consuls  have  been  ap- 
sd  for  merely  personal  or  political  reasons, 
iOt  after  rigid  investigation  into  tlieir  char- 
or  fitness,  it  has  been,  in  every  instancu, 
y  because  the  appointing  power  has,  for 
ns  satisfactory  to  itself,  chosen  so  to  act. 
lauls  of  merit  and  ability  have  been  arbitra- 
emoved,  the  same  reason  iimst  be  atleged. 
a  recent  conference  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
a  many  distinguished  speakers  urged  that 
be  passed  which  would  make  the  service, 
■  as  possible,  non-partisan  and  regulate  the 
e  of  ofGce  and  establish  a  code  of  require- 
i,  etc.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  for  the 
)f  enforcing  the  point,  be  it  again  remarked, 
le  can  appoint  save  the  Tresident  and  the 
,e,  ami  no  one  can  remove  save  the  Presi- 
No  ■■law  "  can  be  passed  that  any  Presi- 
or  Senate  is  bound  to  respect  to  make  the 
lar  service  non-partisan,  nor  to  limit  or  ex- 
the  term  of  service.  No  appointment  need 
tde  to  any  high-grade  office  save  by  pronio- 
rom  a  lower  grade,  unless  the  President  so 
,  and  no  appointment  need  be  made  to  the 
t  or  a  low  grade  without  thorough  exami- 
1,  unless  the  President  so  elects.  No  ap- 
ment  need  be  made  of  any  man  who  docs 
peak,  besides  the  English  language,  one, 
ir  three  of  the  other  languages  of  the  eartti, 
who  is  not  thoroughly  fan:iliar  with  tlie 
iples  of  international  law  and  consular  pro- 
e,  unless  the  President  so  elects.  England, 
any.  and  other  powers  may  regulate  by 
"  not  only  the  salaries,  but  the  qualifica- 
examinations,  and  term  of  office,  of  their 
is,  because  in  those  countries  there  is  no 
Constitutional  limitation  as  exists  here.  The 
hat  our  Presidents  have  yielded  and  may 
>ly  continue  to  yield  to  the  pressure  from 
mate  docs  not  change  the  fundamental  law. 
>bject  of  all  regulations,  of  course,  is  the 
ion  of  the  best  possible  men,  but  in  the 


end  the  men  must  be  selected,  under  our  Consti- 
tution, by  the  President,  and  not  by  any  exami- 
nation nor  by  any  board  of  examiners.  Any 
President  may  elect  and  consent  to  select  from 
candidates  presented  aa  the  result  of  any  system 
of  preparation  or  examination  the  President  him- 
self may  direct,  but  his  act  could  not  bind  any 
successor  in  office.  Congress  might  design  a 
most  complete  and  admirable  system,  but  its 
sole  force  would  be  in  its  appeal  to  public  opinion. 
It  would  have  no  legal  sanction  in  any  respect 
wherein  it  trenched  upon  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  President  or  Senate  or  both. 

FBOVISIONS    OF    THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  Lodge  Act  accomplishes  in  the  way  of 
consular  reform  about  all  that  can  be  independ- 
ently accompliahed  by  legislative  action.  Any- 
thing that  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  desirable  i-eform  is  already  within  the  powers 
of  the  President,  by  executive  order,  to  estab- 
lish. Tbia  new  law  provides  a  classification  of 
the  various  consulates  upon  the  basis  of  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done  at  each 
consulate.  It  abolishes  some  superfl-.^ou8  con- 
sulates in  Canada  and  elsewhere.  It  establishes 
some  new  consulates  in  places  where  it  seemed 
desirable  to  establish  them.  As  it  passed  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  consulates-general  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  consul,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice there  is  no  distinction  between  a  consul  and 
a  consul-general  save  the  high-sounding  title. 
Because  o£  the  social  importance  intimately  re- 
lated with  national  dignity  and  possible  com- 
mercial advantage  alleged  to  be  connected  with 
thetitleof  consul-general,  and  because  the  friends 
of  the  consuls -general  who  would  lose  by  the 
Senate  bill  the  luster  of  the  more  highly  sound- 
ing title  objected  to  the  Senate  changes,  the 
House  of  Representatives  restored  the  titles  to 
their  previous  condition.  This  law  abolishes 
the  privilege  so  long  poaaeaaed  and  so  often 
abused  by  consuls  of  retaining  fees  for  services 
rendered.  It  also  forbids  consuls  to  practise  law 
or  engage  in  any  kind  of  business.  In  lieu  of 
this  deprivation  the  salaries  of  the  consuls  have 
been  increased,  so  that  under  the  new  law  they 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  slightly  larger  than 
their  present  salaries  plus  their  present  fees, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  retain.  In  a  few  places 
like  London,  for  instance,  where  our  consuls  were 
getting  an  income  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  work,  the  salaries  have  been  decreased.  The 
salaries  of  the  consuls  in  the  Oriental  stations 
have  been  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  sal- 
aries elsewhere  because  it  is  expected  that  those 
offices.will  be  called  upon  to  perform  increasing 
labor  from  year  to  year. 
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At  tliia  point  it  inay  bo  instructive  to  com- 
pare tlie  not  cost  of  our  service  with  the  net 
cost  of  the  consular  service  of  Great  Britain, 
Oi^rniany.  and  France.  Tlie  last  years  for  which 
official  information  is  available  for  these  coun- 
tries arc  1896,  1897,  and  1898.  The  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  were,  in  1896, — for 
Franco,  11,090,083;  Great  Britain,  1643,317; 
United  States,  ^70,420  ;  in  1897  and  1898,  for 
Germany,  ♦674,800.  To  further  illustrate  the 
contrast,  and  to  better  illustrate  it,  attention  is 
called  at  this  point  to  a  table  collated  and  com- 
piled from  the  latest  obtainable  sources  showing 
the  amounts  of  money  devoted  to  the  use  of 
twenty  different  consulates  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 


the  intimate  facts  of  export  and  import  and  %n 
concerned  with  every  endeavor  for  the  expangion 
and  improvement  of  American  trade,  the  im- 
portance of  this  change  will  be  better  niid«r* 
stood.  And  the  need  of  this  change  will  be 
better  understood  wlien  the  fact  is  recalled  tint 
there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  vice  uid 
deputy  consuls  in  important  offices  who  sie 
neitiier  American*born  nor  naturalized  Ameri' 
can  citizens. 

THE   NEW   SVSTEM    OF    INSPECTION    AND   ACDIT. 

The  law  further  provides  (and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  toward  reform  in  the 
law,  and  one  of  the  most  important  steps  thtt 
could  be  taken  either  with  or  without  a  law) 
that  there  shall  be  live  consuls- general  appointed 
BB  traveling  auditors  and  inspectors,  wlrnu 
duty  it  shall  be  thoroughly  to  inspect,  by  per- 
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At  l^lintiK'ial.CHnCDn.  YokohnTQn.and  Constantinople,  the  British  Giivernmont  furnlHl 
ofBtes  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  office  allowance  above  given. 

((!}  A  hoUBo  IB  fumlBhed  by  the  ffovernment  tor  the  residence  of  the  consul-general  and  the  Tlce^onsul. 
ill)  A  hiiiiiie  Is  furnished  by  the  government  for  the  residence  of  the  conBul-K>'neral. 
The  item  of  houBC  rent  1b  for  the  personal  residenccB  of  consuls  and  \'i['<M!< ingulf. 

sonal  visit  ami  examination,  each  conaalftte  it 
least  once  in  two  years  and  report,  in  writing. 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  result  of  such 
investigation.  It  seems  amazing  that  a  deput- 
ment  which  covers  so  much  ground,  which 
involves  such  vast  iuterests,  whose  employeei 
are  scattered  in  such  remote  portions  of  tlw 
eartli,  so  far  beyond  easy  reach,  should  neT« 
have  been  provided  with  a  system  of  inspectioD 
and  audit.  Tbo  State  Department  and  ths 
President  have,  up  to  the  present  tiniA,  bMB 
obliged   to   depend    upon    ohaDce  infomfttiM 


This  law  further  makes  it  imperative  for  con- 
suls to  perform  certain  services  which  heretofore 
they  have  performed  voluntarily,  but  for  a  fee. 
The  law  further  reipiires  tiiat  all  clerks  or  aa- 
sistantB,  or  consuls  or  agents,  receiving  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold  per  year,  or  more,  shall  be 
Americans.  At  first  this  would  not  seem  to  be 
an  important  change,  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  our  consuls  should  be  American  in  spirit 
and  in  sympathy  because  they  have  to  do  with 
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tntTelera,  or  upon  people  with  alleged 
tncee,  or  upon  occasional  reports  from 
ig  naval  officers,  for  Information  as  to  the 
sr  in  which  the  afiairs  of  different  consu- 
^ere  actually  being  comluctoJ.  The  national 
have  38  inspectors  at  an  annual  cost  to 
nks  of  $388,309.  Tte  InteraUle  Commerce 
lission  employs  25  inspectors  of  safety  ap- 
es at  a  cost,  annually,  of  $sr>,000.  The 
ffice  inspectors  number  '220,  and  tlie  an- 
;o8t  is  $600,000.  This  bill  proposes  five 
^tors  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $40,- 
-t5,000  a  year  each  for  salary,  and  $3,000 
oBsible  traveling  expenses  while  actually 
ing  under  direction  of  the  department.  It 
■posed  that  they  shall  be  distributed  as 
s  ;  one  to  Europe,  one  to  Asia,  one  to 
I,  one  to  South  America,  and  one  to  Nortli 
ica.  This  actual  survey  of  the  entire  ser- 
>y  trained  experts  coming  into  personal 
;t  with  all  the  consuls  and  consulates,  and 
ying  from  office  to  office  the  points  of  ex- 
3C  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
jest  conducted  administration  by  the  very 
consulates,  cannot  but  be  of  inestimable 
to  tlie  whole  service.  Not  only  will  such 
/ision  prove  a  great  restraint  upon  care- 
-  wasteful  methods,  but  it  will  servo  as  an 
able  corrective  upon  all  of  the  various 
»  to  which  consuls  may  be  prone,  and  a 
nvaluable  aid  to  the  Department  of  State 
le  Fresident  in  furnishing  exact  and  un- 
liced  and  regular  information  portainitig 
e  entire  personnel  and  conduct  of  the 
consular  establishment.  The  cost  of  the 
e  to  the  United  States  of  its  consular  sys- 
fter  deducting  the  fees  that  are  regular- 
•ned  into  the  Treasury,  was,  last  year, 
52.60  ;  in  lOOJi,  it  was  only  $20,125.12, 
sGciency  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
;ss.  This  law  will  inci-case  the  net  cost 
69,000.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  im- 
1  efficiency  resulting  from  tl:e  rearrange- 
of  the  service  under  this  bill,  and  from 
iding  Bcale  o£  fees  to  be  charged  for  ser- 
ihroad,  the  consular  service  will  be  self- 
rting,  or  nearly  so,  a  result  which  is  of 
satisfactory,  but  which  ought  not  to  ho 
the  chief  object  of  concern, 
ier  this  act,  the  President  is  given  the 
to  detail  any  consul  to  act  as  deputy- 
-general,  vice-consul-general,  deputy-con- 
vice-consnl  without  having  to  submit  the 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  without 
s  of  salary,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
■nths.  This  would  meet  any  sudden  emcr- 
from  war  or  unexpected   tradc'develop- 
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These  steps  are  short  steps,  but  by  no  means 
so  unimportant  as  has  been  represented,  toward 
an  improved  consular  service.  The  other  steps, 
— steps  which  have  for  their  object  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  personal  character  and  personal 
attainments  and  personal  skill  of  the  individual 
who  is  to  be  consul  at  any  particular  place, — 
must  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
(Congress  cannot  legally  relievo  the  President  or 
the  Senate  from  this  duty  and  all  that  it  iniplies. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  real  relative  efliciency  of  the 
consular  service  of  the  United  States.  That 
men  poorly  prepared  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  admitted  to  the  service,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny.  That  men,  from  time  to  time,  have 
betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  it  would 
also  be  folly  to  deny.  Such  men,  however,  find 
admission  to  almost  all  services  in  almost  all 
nations.  The  average  integrity,  the  average 
ability,  tlie  average  capacity,  and  the  average 
efficiency  of  the  American  consuls  is,  by  com- 
mon consent,  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
When  the  so-called  American  invasion  of  in- 
dustrial Europe  and  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  and 
South  America  was  taking  on  such  promising 
and  alluring  proportions  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  much  comment 
in  the  German  and  English  press  upon  the  su- 
perior efficiency  of  the  American  consuls,  who, 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  politicians  and  journal- 
ists, many  of  them  having  touched  American 
life  at  every  point,  seemed  to  be,  it  was  alleged, 
more  wideawake,  and  more  practical,  and  more 
thorough  in  pursuing  the  duties  of  their  office 
for  the  good  of  the  manufacturers  of  their  coun- 
try tlian  the  consuls  of  other  nations.  It  was 
understood  then,  and  it  is  admitted  now,  that 
long  preparation  by  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  international  law,  of  methods  of  proce- 
dure, of  course,  was  of  advantage  in  a  way.  It 
was  understood  then,  and  admitted,  that  the  con- 
suls of  otiier  nations  were  better  paid  and  gen- 
erally bettor  equipped  socially  to  attend  social 
functions  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  polite 
society,  in  many  instances,  tlian  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  unhappily  true  that  our  consuls  have 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  shabbily, 
almost  shamefully,  underpaid.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  have,  and  never  have  had,  whatever  in- 
ducements grow  out  of  the  consciousness  of  hold- 
ing a  life  tenure;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this 
question  of  life  tenure.  It  does  not  always  fob  ' 
low  that  a  life  tenure  increases  the  activity  or 
the  efficiency  of  the  happy  possessore  of  the 
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aanie.  It  frequently  results  in  taking  awny  tiie 
spur  of  ambition,  it  liaH  often  hapgiened  in  tlje 
American  Berviou  tliat  tlie  mere  knowlwlge  that 
ftn  appointment  was  likely  to  bo  reealloil  or  can- 
celed after  four  years  was  a  stiinuliis  to  a  consul 
to  make  such  a  record  tliat  no  administration 
could  well  afiord  to  remove  him,  Nothinjj;  couW 
be  more  cruel  or  unjust  than  sweeping  condem- 
nation o(  the  character,  of  the  ability,  or  of  the 
efiicieDcy  of  American  consuls  and  tbe  American 
coneular  service.  Such  criticism  is  not  made  by 
those  who  are  actually  informed  of  the  real  work 
of  the  eervice.  It  is  made  generally  by  people 
who  confound  the  purposes  of  tlie  consular  ser- 
vice  with  their  own  personal  or  social  require- 
ments, and  who  do  not  understand  that  consuls 
are  maintained  abroad  for  business,  and  not  for 
pl«asiire.  Sometimes  worthy  travelers  comment 
in  severe  terms  upon  consuls  who  have  not  met 
their  exacting  taste  in  niannoi-s  or  in  dress. 
Sometimes  a  drastic  condemnation  of  the  entire 
system  will  be  based  upon  on(!  or  two  unpleas- 
ant personal  experiences,  (lur  lioTuespun  and 
practical  and  efficient  consuls  aro  contrasted  as 
to  style  of  living  and  dressing  and  entertaining 
with  tbe  consuls  of  other  nations  who  enjoy  a 
life  tenure,  and  who  may  be, — nay,  who  gen- 
erally are. — vastly  better  paid. 

No  doubt  our  systiuu  can  be  improved.  No 
doubt  it  is  improving.  Very  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  service  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  President  Hoosevelt.  Nothing, 
however,  but  the  very  best  in  all  respects  will 
finally  satisfy  .American  pride.  American  busi- 
ness needs,  and  American  common  sense.  Our 
export  trade  is  bound  to  increase.  It  is  more 
tlian  likely  to  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Manufacturing  estabiisbments  arc  increasing 
rapidly  in  number  and  equi].)ment  and  output, 
and  while  we  are  today  not  exporting  over  4 
per  cent,  of  our  manufactured  goods,  presently 
we  shall  be  exporting  25  or  5U  per  cent.,  and 
the  consular  system  should  be  put  in  readiness 
now,  in  time  to  meet  the  strain  of  this  increased 
business  and  to  oooiwrate  with  our  merchants 
and  traders,  small  and  great,  in  finding  and  hold- 
ing new  markets.  The  consular  service  even  as 
now  constituted  and  conducted  is,  and  has  been 
for  a  number  of  j'ears,  more  keenly  alive  to 
foreign  conditions  and  fori'ign  opportunities 
than  our  exporters  ami  iiianufacturerH,  for  whom, 
primarily,  the  service  exists.  Hut  the  consular 
service  c.innot  do  it  all.  Consuls  can  see  and 
describe  conditions  ;  they  can,  and  do,  send  in 
frequent,  tlmrough,  and  escelU^ut  reports,  but 
they  cannot  succeed  always  in  persuading  our 
homo  people  to  adopt  their  repeated  and  urgent 
suggestions  or  heed  their  urgent  and  repeated 


warnings.  It  should  be  remembered  and  broog^t 
forward  as  a  matter  worthy  of  generous  cod- 
siiieration,  in  this  connection,  that  Americu 
manufacturers  and  American  merchants  hiTe 
not  always  use<l  to  the  beat  advantage,  in  the 
most  intelligent  manner,  the  material  which 
Amiirican  consuls  have  placed  before  tliem.  It 
is  not  the  business  or  duty  of  a  consul  to  In  > 
mercantile  drummer  or  the  advance  aguit  for 
any  particular  line  of  goods,  and  the  giwt  mcr 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United') States 
would  readily  admit  this  proposition.  'TIiok 
who  are  most  iamiliar  with  the  conditions  abroad, 
especially  in  t'liina  and  South  America anif  Cen- 
tral America  and  Africa,  where  cohditiou  of 
transportation  are  very  different  from  thoM  in 
America,  almost  uniformly  report  that  our  minn- 
facturers  and  merchants  pay  insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  iioculiar  needs,  and  the  peculiar  tasia, 
and  the  jwculiar  wants  of  these  remote  cddj- 
munities.  It  seems  that  they  do  not  study  villi 
Euflicient  thoroughness  foreign  idiosyncnuiK 
and  that  they  do  not  pack  their  goods  in  tk 
right  shape  or  in  the  proper  manner ;  and  that 
they  do  not  manufacture  their  goods  with  ade- 
quate regard  to  the  immediate  necessities,  wanU, 
and  peculiarities  of  particular  markets. 

It  s<!ems  proper  to  protest  also  against  tlie 
cheap  and  easy  criticism  that  politicians,  as  such. 
have  had  some  sinister  clTcct  upon  tbe  conBul»r 
service,  or  have  in  some  way  emasculated  or  dfr 
feated  for  selfish  or  partisan  reasons  the  legiEla- 
tion  which  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
posed. Unless  the  term  "  politicians  "  lias  k*n 
intended  to  be  synonymous  for  members  of  tlie 
United  States  Senate,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  this 
criticism  with  jiatienee.  The  difficulty  is  tliatin 
the  cnnsuhir  service  and  in  legislation  affecting 
the  consular  service  wc  are  confronted  with  the 
same  trouble  that  meets  us  at  every  other  tnn 
in  life. — to  wit,  wo  have  to  deal  with  men  u 
tUey  are.  and  not  with  men  as  they  ought  tote 
No  Pii'sident  ever  delil)orately  sent  a  bad  ffiU 
to  repri'sent  this  country  abroad.  No  President 
ever  deliberately  recommended  an  incompetent 
man  lo  re]>iesent  this  country  in  any  foreign 
cimsulate,  and  no  Senate  ever  consciously  con- 
firmi.'il  tln^  appointnu'ut  of  any  American  nnfit 
for  his  position.  It  must  bo  aiimitted  that  per- 
sonal favorites,  that  favorites  of  powerful  inle^ 
ests,  that  politiral  adherents  of  one  or  the  other 
of  til"  great  jiarties. — largely  because  they  wen 
such  adherents, — have  been  accepted,  in  tiiMi 
gone  by,  without  sufficient  investigation,  and 
withoutsufficiently  thorough  probation.  Againit 
this  sort  of  abuse,  the  one  bulwark  and  tbe  ona 
barrier  that  the  Constitution  baa  erected  is  th* 
united  action  of  the  President  and  the  Sentta 
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A^  ENGLAND'S  DEEP-SEA  FISHING  INTERESTS. 

BY  P.  T.   M'GRATH. 
(Editor  of  the  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  Herald.) 


li  New  England  fieherieB  are  the  moat  im- 
}ortant  branch  of  ihe  American  fiBhing 
y,  the  aggregate  value  of  their  annual 
leing  about  |ilO,000,000,  or  one-fourth  of 
ae  of  the  total  catch  of  the  United  States, 
ng  the  lake  and  river  fisheries,  the  Pacific 
■8,  and  the  Southern  oyster  fishery.  It 
jteworthy  circun)stance  that  the  British 
•roduce  fish  every  year  to  the  value  of 
),000,  with  a  population  of  about  aB  many 

while  the  United  States,  with  twice  the 
;ion,  reaps  a  finny  harvest  of  only  about 
le  value.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  close 
ity  of  every  poition  of  these  islands  to 
board,  whereas  vast  areas  of  the  Ameri- 
ites  are  hopelessly  remote  from  access  to 
,  or  from  enjoying  sea  fish  as  food  save 
most  crudely  preserved  forms,  as  science 
.  yet  grappled  with  the  problem  ot  treat- 
n  a  more  modern  and  effective  fashion, 
ieep-sea  branch  of  the  New  Eng'^Dd  fisli- 
-most  of  the  vessels  prosecuting  which 
>m  Gloucester,  Mass.. — is  engaged  in  by 

00  schooners,  carrying  8.000  men,  and 
ng  on  the  submarine  shallows,  or  "banks," 
ing  northward  from  Cape  Cod  to  NeW- 
ind,  and  thence  to  Labrador.    The  inshore 

is  prosecuted  by  about  14,000  persons, 
ure  including  those  engaged  in  the  great 
industry  of  Maine,  while  14,000  more  ure 


employed  in  the  subsidiary  avocations  incident 
to  the  drying,  curing,  preserving,  canning,  or 
otherwise  converting  into  marketable  commodi- 
ties the  products  of  the  ocean  harvest.  If  these 
36,000  persons  are  regarded,  as  they  doubtless 
probably  should  be,  as  representing,  in  the  main, 
so  many  distinct  families  depending  apon  the 
fisheries  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  fieherieB  question  is  so  vital  a  one  in  New 
England. 

The  deep-sea  fisheries  yield  about  (4,000,000 
worth  of  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  mackerel,  and 
other  fishes  every  season,  and  if  the  stability  of 
this  enterprise  were  to  be  undermined  from  any 
cause  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to  G-loucoB- 
ter,  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  fish- 
eries for  support.  The  "  Yankee  fisherman,"  as 
a  class,  has  two  aims  in  view,— first,  to  prevent 
the  free  entry  of  foreign -caught  fish  on  an  equal- 
ity with  his  own,  lest  the  resulting  competition 
prove  harmful  to  him  financially  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  keep  Newfoundland  and  Canada  apart,  for,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  said,  "the  day  Newfoundland 
unites  with  Canada,  that  day  Gloucester  can  put 
up  its  shutters."  The  explanation  is  that  then 
the  control  of  the  territorial  waters  and  the  in- 
shore fisheries  would  pass  from  the  ministry  at 
St.  John's  to  that  at  Ottawa,  and  Canada  would 
administer  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  north  ot 
Fundy  Bay,  and  be  able  to  use  Newfound  land's 
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specially  advantageous  position  respecting  this 
fishery  liispute  to  secure  aubatantial  benefits  for 
the  whole  Domini  on. 

It  is,  thus,  easy  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  rival  schools  of  political  economists  who  have 
imparted  such  gravity  to  this  issue.  The  "  Reci- 
procityiats,"  like  Wliitney  and  Fobs,  quote  iilu- 
ininative  statistics  to  prove  that,  despite  the  pro- 
loction  it  enjoys,  the  fishing  industry  has  made 
the  least  progress  of  any  in  Xew  England  the 
past  hundred  years,  and  ask  why  should  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  Union  be  taxed  on  their  fish 
food  to  support  the  comparatively  small  number 
in  New  England  depending  on  the  fisheries; 
while  '-Protectionists,"  like  Lod(;e  and  Gardner, 
dilate  upon  the  part  t)ie  tishetmeu  played  in 
the  past  in  recruiting  the  American  navy,  argue 
that  the  same  use  can  be  made  of  this  material 
now,  and  proclaim  that  tlie  w-al  or  woe  of  the 
republic  may  yet  rest  upon  the  point  whether 
the  fishing  industry  on  these  northern  banks  is 
maintained  by  protection  or  allowed  to  decay 
through  free  trade. 


The  result  of  the  firet  year's  enforcement  of 
the  Newfoundland  Hait  Act  against  the  Xew 
England  fisherfolk,  because  of  the  burking  of 
tlie  Itiiiid-lliiy  treaty  by  the  Tnited  States  .Son- 
ate,  hiis  uuiply  jualified  the  adoption  of  this  i-e- 
taliatoi-j'  policy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonial 
cabinet.  The  codfisliing  trawlers  from  Ulouces- 
ter  who  operated  on  the  Grand  Hanks  were 
excluded  from  the  bait  areas  on  our  east  and 
south  coasts  during  the  sumiiii^r  of  191)5.  and 
the  herring  vessels  from  tlie  same  port  which 
sought  cargoes  on  our  west  coast  in  November 
and  December  were  equally  unfortunate,  only 
fifteen    loading  there   the  past  season,   against 


fifty-five  in  1904,  a  result  mainly  dtie  to  the  col- 
ony's restrictive  regulations,  in  spite  of  the&et 
tliat  American  citizens  have  fishing  right*  tliwe 
under  the  treaty  of  1S18  and  fully  exerciied 
them  now,  the  British  warship  Latona  heiig 
dispatched  there  to  see  that  they  Buffered  no  in- 
terruption. Still,  Newfoundland  could,  and  did, 
prevent  her  own  people  from  selling  to  or  work- 
ing with  tlie  Americans,  and  the  latter's  open- 
tions  were  a  complete  failure.  The  Britisli  u>d 
American  governments  are  endeavoring  toeffset 
a  settlement  of  this  difficulty  by  diplomatie onr 
tures,  and  during  the  next  few  montho  Bonew- 
lution  may  be  reached  which  will  dissipttte  tlu 
danger  of  physical  conflict  that  is  inCerwovni 
with  the  problem  as  it  now  exists. 

Despite,  however,  this  issue  in  statecraft  ud 
economics,  every  Newfoundlander  has  the  pro- 
foundest  admiration  for  these  Yankee  fiibu- 
men, — first,  because  of  pride  of  claoa,  which 
makes  sailormon  brothers  the  world  over ;  than, 
because  of  the  respect  for  seafaring  conngs 
which  their  exploits  evoke  in  a  people  them- 
selves renowned  for  their  nautical  prowess  ;  and, 
finally,  because  of  actual  kinship,  great  nnmbeH 
of  the  fisherfolk  who  crew  these  American  fiih- 
boats  being  natives  of  this  "Terranovan  JBle." 
The  New  England  fishing  fleet  comprises  about 
400  vessels,  crewed  by  some  6,000  men,  and 
probably  one-fourth  are  Newfoundlanders,  U 
many  mure  Nova  Kcotians,  and  the  remainiler 
Scandinavians,  Portuguese,  French,  and  native 
born  Americans.  Probably  none,  among  tdl 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  follow  an 
uccupatiim  so  surcharged  with  hardship  and 
peril,  so  nervf;- racking  and  strength -sapping,  w 
pregnant  with  disaster  and  death,  as  that  in  . 
which  these  men  are  engaged.  The  great  m*- 
jorily  of  the  fieet  operate  along  the  Atlantic Ki^ 
boaril,  from  the  Delaware  capes,  where  they  firat 
strike  the  elusive  mackeiel,  northward  past  "ll* 
dreaded  shoals  of  Georges,"  with  its  cusk,  hake, 
and  haddock,  to  the  famous  Grand  Banks  of 
Newfounillajid.  the  home  of  the  lordly  cod, 
Tliis  is  an  ocean  area  every  mile  of  which  i» 
crossed  by  steamers  great  and  small, — linen, 
freighters,  tramperg,  and  vagabonds,  inbound 
and  outbound,  on  all  kinds  of  courses.  The  fiah- 
ing-grounds  arc  often  veiled  in  fogs  or  swept  by 
8tonii.=.  during  which  conditions,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  collisions  are  frequent,  and  the  racing:. 
towering  monsli^rs  run  down  and  shatter  with 
their  sl^-el-clad  prows  the  midget  fishing  smackl 
which  may  lie  across  their  road.  Farther  north 
the  peril  of  icelierg  and  floe  is  encountered  by 
the  schooners  which  work  their  way  up  toward 
Labrador  and  then  along  to  distant  Greenland 
for  fares  of  the  tasty  halibut,  which  they  wmt 
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aflHliir 


'er  pluck  anil  daring  from  the  frigid  polar 
acing  till"  menace  of  an  arctic  nip  amid 
es  or  a  stroke  from  a  ponderous  berg  as 
Is  silently  past  on  the  breast  of  the  south- 
g  current. 

all  these  sections  of  the  North  Atlantic 
venturesome  fisherfolk  are  to  be  found  the 
r  part  of  tlje  year,  [lurauing  their  hazard- 
lest  for  the  ocean's  finny  wealth.  They 
with  the  most  furious  tempests  which 
these  northern  waters,  and  defy  alike  the 
Is  of  midwinter  bliz/.ards  and  midaunimer 
oes,  gritxl  ice  floes  and  menacing  fogs,  rac- 
eamships  and  low-lying  derelicts,  and  the 
s  attendant  upon  being  cast  away  in  their 
upon  the  face  of  this  iieril -strewn  sea. 
branches  of  their  fishery  are  prosecuted 
by  wooden  vessels  not  exceeding  150 
egifiter,  and  carrj'ing  at  most  twenty  men. 
2\i  tiny  smacks  these  fearless  voyagers 
.raversed  most  of  the  seven  seas, — some 
as  far  as  South  Africa  to  experiment  on 
iges  off  Capo  Town,  others  seining  mack 
ff  the  Irish  coast,  more  venturing  amid 
!  fastnesses  of  lliuison  Bay  to  eajiture  the 
y  bowhead  wlialc,  and  still  otiiers  round- 


er in  the  harbur  of  Gloncester,  Mass.) 

ing  Capo  Horn  and  speeding  their  way  to  far 
Alaska  to  share  in  the  harvest  of  seals  and  fieh 
from  the  almost  untouched  areas  of  the  North 
Pacific.  The  life  is  one  which  none  but  men  of 
unflinching  courage  could  embrace,  and  he  who 
lacks  it  never  makes  a  second  voyage,  for  every 
phase  of  the  occu[>ation  is  marked  with  adven- 
turous incidents  that  must  test  the  fiber  of  even 
the  strongest. 

Among  the  deadliest  perils  they  encounter  is 
that  of  their  vessels  being  run  down  and  sunk 
by  ocean  steamships  racing  through  the  fogs. 
Usually  they  are  upon  the  little  crafts  before 
their  presence  is  realized,  and  as  the  smacks  are 
liut  as  cockboats  beside  these  gigantic  flyers,  the 
jar  of  impact  in  sinking  one  is  scarcely  felt  by 
the  massive  steel  fabric,  and  smack  and  crew  are 
sent  to  the  bottom  ere  an  effort  can  be  made  to 
save  them.  Never  a  vear  passes  without  several 
stanch  "bankers"  being  sent  to  the  bottom  from 
this  cause,  and  at  present  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  urging  an  international  conference  with 
a  view  to  having  ocean  steamers  avoid  the  Grand 
Banks  altogether,  France  having  the  largest 
fishing  fleet  there,  and  the  annual  death  roll 
being  an  appalling  one. 
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loBH  of  many  more  vesselg. 
The  Grami  Banks  are  thick- 
ly atuiided  with  these  cryi- 
tal  islets  at  all  BeaBons,  and 
as  the  smacks  cmiae  about 
in  quest  of  the  "  schools "  of 
fisli  many  a  craft  runs  into 
a  berg  or  a  floe  and  is  either 
Slink  oi-desperatelystFicken, 
with  grievouB  if  not  toUl 
loss  of  life. 

The  frightful  Btorm* 
which  besot  these  mten 
from  time  to  time  are  an- 
other potent  source  of  tng- 
cily  ainong  the  Yankee 
hankmen.  The  OalTMton 
hurricane  spent  its  final  fnr; 
on  the  Grand  Banla  and 
sent  to  the  bottom  over  3(1 
vessels  and  3C0  men.  Aon- 
glo^ale  on  Georges  Bank bu 
coDi-isH  OK  A  vEssEi.B  DECK-  iiiesnt  death  for  166.    The 

'\\''hile  fishing  the  bankers  always  lie  at  an-      Cth  of  June  storm,  in  1SS6,  destroyed  57  vesaeli 
chor.    the   shallows    being    but    forty    or   fifty      of  all  nationalities  and  cost  nearly  800  lives,  while 
fathoms  under  water,  and  tiic  crafts  are  moored      40  smarks  were  cast  ashore  on  the  rugged  costt 
by  stout  hempen  cables,  which  prevent  the  bows      of,  Xewfoumlland.     When    such    storms  occnr 
being  damaged  by  the  ceast'lesa  pitching  of  the      veaaelB  are  often  sunk  at  their  moorings,  »ith 
Lulls  in  the  ground  swell  and  also  enable  them      all    hands,    by    a  single  mighty   comber  over- 
to  cut  clear  if  any  danger  imfiends.     During      whehning    tliem.     Others   drag   their    anchors, 
thick  togs  and  on  dark  nights  they  ai-e  supposed      collide  with  consorta.  and  are  quickly  engulfed. 
to  sounii  horns  and  ring  bells  ;  but  often  when      Some  are  turned  bottom  up;  others  are  diBmasted 
tired,  after  days  of  arduous  toil,  the  cruws  disre-      and  razed  ;  more  have  their  decks  swept  of  crews 
garil  these  i)recaHtiona,  pre- 
ferring the  risk  of  mishap  to 
loss  of  sleep  ;  and  most  of 
the     tragedies     among    the 
banking    fleet    occur  in  the 
early  morning  hours,   when 
vigilance  is  relaxed  on  liner 
and  trawler  alike,  ami  when 
the  veil   of    mist    hides  the 
menace  of  the  oncoming  jug- 
gernaut.     On  the  racer's 
lofty  decks  no  piissengers  are 
grouped,  and   the  hapless 
creatures  on  the  smack  be- 
low are  sent  to  their  lust  ac- 
count with  none  tn  tell  the 
story  of  their  di-eadful  fati'. 
Derelicts    also    freipieutly 
destroy    bankers,    the    liiilf- 
Bunkeii  hnll.s  coming  into  vi- 
olent contact  with  the  (isher- 
boats   and    shattering   these 
into  a  mere  riiRle  of  broken 
timbei's;    and  colliding  with    ■ 
icebergs  and  floes  causes  the  a  tvi>icai,  chew  or  a  or-oi-eBsTEH  nsHmo  vmsn. 
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ecorae  derelicts  ;  moie  escape  after  tlie 
amazing  experiencL's.  A  few  will  make 
jd,  only,  perhaps,  to  be  wrecked  with  all 
in  sight  of  their  very  homes  ;  others  run 
rd  and  perish  with  none  to  tell  how.  or 
^scued  by  some  steatiier  along  the  great 
ronte  many  days  after.  For  the  past 
ears  Gloucester  has  averaged  more  than 
indrod  lives  annually  lost  frnm  among  her 
5  fleet  from  various  causes.  The  Cora 
y,  a.  splendid  new  ship,  never  came  back 
ler  twenty -two  men  ;  the  EmiihiUir  struck 
.orth-shore  reef  and  but  two  out  of  eight- 
?ere  rescued.  Thus  it  goes,  year  after 
.he  Storm  King  taking  his  ample  toll. 
ibeae  off-shore  gales,  when  vessels  are  the 
sport  of  the  elements,  woe  betide  the  luck' 
rights  who  are  caufjht  by  the  tempest 
afar  in  their  dories  at  work  upon  their 
,  for  unless  they  can  reach  some  sheltering 
their  doom  is  sealed.  Trawls  are  long 
to  which,  at  intervals  of  a  yjird,  are  at- 
l  smaller  lines  terminating  in  a  hook  that 
ted  to  attract  tlie  fish.  A  trawl  usually 
ns  three  thousand  hooks,  and  is  set  in  the 
me  distance  from  the  vessel,  being  moored 
■h  end   by  an   anchor  ami    a  l>uoy.     The 


trawls  radiate  from  a  vessel  like  spokes  from  a 
wheel-hub,  and  each  trawl  is  "  tended"  by  a  dory 
containing  two  men,  who  bait  the  hooks  daily 
after  clearing  them  of  their  catch.  A  dory  is 
a  small  flat-bottomed  boat  so  constructed  that 
several  will  sit  into  each  other,  thus  saving 
space  on  the  schooner's  deck.  No  more  hazard- 
ous pursuit  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  these 
dorymen,  remote  from  their  smacks  when  storms 
beset  tbem  or  blinding  fogs  enshroud. 

Dories  do,  of  course,  occasionally  survive  these 
gales,  and  the  men  reach  land  or  some  passing 
craft,  but  the  path  of  a  storm  can  always  be 
traced  by  the  upturned  dories  and  the  dead 
bodies  which  attest  its  ravages  ;  and  the  lot  of 
a  rescued  doryman  is  not  always  a  pleasant  one, 
for  lie  may  have  met  mishaps  which  will  maim 
him  for  life.  Besides  the  ravages  wrought,  by 
storm,  dorymen  are  prone  to  another  peril, — that 
causeil  by  fogs,  which  shut  down  over  the  ocean 
in  calm  weather  and  blind  these  unfortunate 
men  to  the  position  of  tlieir  own  vessel  or  any 
others  that  may  be  near,  and  oftentimes  doom 
the  doryraates  to  the  most  awful  suffering,  or 
perhaps  to  perish  miserably  after  enduring  long 
days  and  nights  of  agony.  When  dorymen  are 
thus  befogged  they  emleavor  to  row  to  land,  but 
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aa  often  as  not  row  away  from  it.  for  in  tlio  tnist 
which  envelops  them  tlioy  spwilily  lose  nil  sunse 
of  locality  and  ilirectiun,  as  docs  one  who  is 
blindfold.'d.  Thcty  toil  on  till  thoir  vigor  is 
spent,  and  then,  wenk  frurii  hunger  and  thirst, 
cast  themselves  in  tlii'ir  boat's  bottonn  to  wait  for 
(Joatli,  which  during  most  of  the  year  is  pre- 
ceded hy  the  excruciating  torturn  of  frostbite  as 
the  extremities  are  seared  with  its  touch  in  a 
rejfion  where  ice  and  cold  have  their  home. 

This  is  unqnostioDably  the  most  dauiitinf: aspect 
of  the  fishiug  industry,  the  knowledge  that  men 
are  fog-eiu-oiii  passed  daily  and  that  a  large  p<'r- 
ceiitage  uC  thotii  perish  ;  ami  to  face  this  pessi- 
liility  i-vriy  time  one  entfra  a  dory  and  rpcall  the 
horrors  wh  ieh  hav<!  been  the  lot  of  proviona  dri  ft- 
awiiys  I'lilla  for  no  ordinary  pluck,  and  proves 
these  fishnrfolk  to  be  possessi'd  of  dauntless  cour- 
age. The  annals  of  no  other  seafaring  pursuit 
cull  reveal  such  appalling  e-vperiencos  na  those 
that  liavo  befallen  driftaway  doryinen,  experi- 
ences which  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

The  winter  herring  fishery  prosecuted  by  the 
Yankee  trawlers  on  the  Terranovan  coast,  and 
forming  tho  chief  bone  of  contention  between 
them  and  tho  Newfoundland  government,  has  a 
wlinle  slicaf  of  dangers  peculiarly  its  own  and 
making  it  admittedly  tho  most  deadly  branch  of 


the  Gloucester  industry.  It  is  carried  on  dnr 
iug  the  winter  months  on  a  coast  scourged  by 
storms,  blockaileil  with  ice,  and  fringed  wi^ 
reefs  which  have  proved  the  doom  of  many  of 
the  herring  carriers.  The  vessels  in  making  lo 
or  from  thoir  home  port  have  to  akirt  the  Nov* 
Scotia  and  N'ewfoundland  coast,  and  often  are 
driven  ashore  there,  witli  serious  loss  of  life,  or 
in  driving  through  tlie  ice-cumbered  ocean  they 
are  at  times  forced  bodily  under  by  the  strength 
of  the  tempest  with  which  they  battle. 

With  the  thermometer  away  below  zero,  their 
sails  freeze  solid  as  plates  of  steel,  their  cordage 
gets  rigid  as  bars  of  iron,  their  decks  are  thickly 
coated  with  gelid  spray,  and  the  crows  have  to 
cover  their  faces  witli  flannel  masks  to  witbslanil 
the  stin<^ing  hail.  Tn  this  guise  the  little  crafta 
buffet  tiieir  way  along,  now  and  again  being 
swept  by  the  waves  and  occasionally  a  man  or 
two  washed  overboard,  while  the  list  of  vessela 
wrecked  in  tiiis  venture,  many  of  them  with  all 
hands,  would  exiiaust  a  page  of  this  publication. 
K'lme  are  crushed  in  the  ice,  others  are  driTen 
on  the  rocks,  more  founder  beyond  soundings. 
A  misliap  to  a  vessel  in  winter  in  these  waten 
means  certain  death,  and  the  liederoll  of  theloit 
is  perhajiB  the  best  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
those  who  still  pursue  the  entei-prise. 


THE   NEW   ERA   IN    COLOMBIA. 


BV  FRANCIS  P.   SAVINIEN. 

(Mr.  SavinieD  writes  from  Yeguas,  aenr  Bogota.) 


!E  United  States  of  Colombia  has  entered 
upon  an  era  of  peace  and  progreas.  Tbe 
ibian  army  baa  become  a  body  of  laborers. 
IS  are  converted  into  sappers  and  employed 
kiing  or  improving  ways  of  communication. 
3SS,  as  well  as  agitation,  is  beginning  to  re- 
general  condemnation.  It  is  true  that 
is  little  liberty.  There  is,  however,  less 
;ution  than  formerly.  Journals  are  abject 
idividuals  mute.  There  is  no  free  speech 
;sa.  But  there  are  few  persons  la  prison 
,le  for  political  reasons.  The  policy  of  the 
nment  Las  become  that  of  abstention  ratber 
restraint, 
judicious,  if  not  generous,  action,  Presi- 
Rafael  Reyes  has  succeeded  in  harmoniz- 
aarly  all  elements  of. the  population.  His 
listration  is  neither  Liberal  nor  Conserva- 
It  is  Nationalist.  Placed  in  power  by 
■rvatives  and  sustained  by  Liberals,  his 
3  to  the  former  preserve  order  in  the  cen- 
the  country,  and  his  implicit  trust  in  the 
insures  peace  on  the  frontiers.  He  has 
General  Uribe-Uribe  minister  to  Chile, 
itina,  and  Brazil,  and  General  Herrera 
ander  along  the  Venezuelan  border,  thus 
^ing  the  highest  diplomatic  and  military 
s  on  Liberals.  From  Conservatives  he 
all  his  ministers  (except  Dr.  Modesto 
■s,  of  the  Department  of  Public  "Works), 
overnor  of  the  capital  district,  and  other 
officials  for  the  center  of  government.  His 
nment  is  like  that  of  Panama,  the  secession 
lich  made  a  policy  of  reconciliation  pre- 
lant  in  both  countries. 


}  great  aspiration  of  the  Colombians  to-day 
amortization  of  the  paper  currency.  At 
t  recently  celebrated  in  the  capital  for  the 
se,  all  the  die-plates  used  for  printing  pa- 
oney  were  destroyed.  No  more  mendicant 
icy  will  be  allowed  to  enter  into  circula- 
This  was  no  merely  melodramatic  play,  as 
wn  by  another  incident  also  indicating  re- 
ating  powers  in  theColombi.ins.  To  relieve 
•untry  of  the  depressing  specter  of  ragged 
y  the  government  has  organized  the  Cen- 
tank,  an  institution  of  national  character, 
I  capital  of  eight  million  dollars.     The  peo- 


ple promptly  subscribed  forty  million  dollars, 
five  times  the  sum  required.  This  was  indeed 
heroic,  considering  that  their  financial  resources 
are  limited.  Because  of  the  nation's  enthusiasm, 
more  banks  will  be  organized,  one  for  each  de- 
partment of  the  republic,  as  branches  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank,  and  amortization  will  be  accomplished 
within. a  short  tiuie. 


Without  injury  to  the  interests  o£  private 
parties,  now  exploiting  them  under  lease  from 
the  nation,  the  government  is  taking  measures 
to  make  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo  and  Coscu^b 
aid  the  finances.  Originally  leased  for  a  nom- 
inal rent  (because  of  a  misconception  as  to  their 
value),  and  since  proved  through  development 
to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  these  mines  have 
just  been  re-leased  so  as  to  produce  for  the  nation 
between  $2,000,000  and  $!!, 000,000  annually. 
The  price  of  emeralds  is  constantly  rising,  though 
production  increases  prodigiously.  Hence,  the 
revenues  must  grow,  monopolistic  restriction  by 
government  preventing  overproduction  and  the 
cori-esponding  depreciation  in  price.  So  fabu- 
lously rich  are  the  mines  that  orders  for  a  ton 
of  stones  at  a  time  can  be  filled. 

Other  mineral  industries  are  tliriving.  A  con- 
cession has  been  granted  to  an  American  com- 
pany for  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  near  Kio 
Hacha,  from  which  it  is  agreed  that  Colombia 
will  receive  royalties  on  no  less  than  one  million 
tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  coal,  moreover,  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  New  York  market.  By 
new  arrangements,  the  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira 
will  produce  an  annual  income  of  $4,000,000  to 
the  government. 

Colombia's  present  attitude  toward  Americana 
is  dignified  and  commendatory.  Though  scarce- 
ly meriting  favorable  treatment,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  other  foreigners  in  the  republic,  and 
they  obtain  nearly  all  the  concessions  granted  to 
aliens.  They  are  as  welcome  in  Colombia  as 
they  were  before  the  secession  of  Panama,  and 
it  is  chiefly  they  who  have  charge  of  constructive 
work  throughout  the  country.  Two  railroads 
of  importance  are  being  constructed  by  Ameri- 
cans. One  of  these,  from  Buenaventura,  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Bogota,  by  way  of  Call,  will  no  doubt 
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result  in  a  thorough  development  of  the  Oauca 
Valley,  and  reduce  tlie  time  of  travel  between 
the  capital  and  tlie  ocean  from  twelve  days  to 
forty-eight  hours;  the  other,  from  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
rien  to  Mcdeliin,  the  second  city  in  the  republl 
will  place  a  rich  re^rion  in  toiu'h  with  commerce. 
The  country  to  be  traversfd  by  the  roada  is 
vated.  and  suitalile  for  an  industrial  popula 
in  BU  ring    colonization, 
which  must  start  from 
the  head  waters  of  riv- 
ers.    Employment  is 
thereby  given  to  twen- 
ty thousand  men. 

As  a  result  of  nil  this 
constructive  work, 
gold  fields  will  be  ile- 
veloped.  Once  made 
accessible,  the  Choco 
region  will  be  iilled 
with  prospectors.  With 
the  enactment  of  laws 
similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  'Western 
American  States,  a 
great  increase  in  the 
mining  population  wiU 
soon  be  brought  about, 
and  even  a  mining 
boom,  '-on  the  Ameri- 
can plan,''  must  occur. 
Important  discoveries 
of  gold  will  certainly  be 
made.     The  purpose  of 

President  Reyes  ia  to  r:'^"tef'.'»''.''yt:iin,-,i„..,,  w.,hi„ 
develop    the    country,  pkesiuest  hafael 

and    lie     realizes    that 

mines  are  the  best  agents  for  the  introduction 
of  immigration  on  a  large  scale.  The  mining 
laws  of  Colombia,  aii-eady  the  most  liberal  in 
South  America,  will  be  still  further  improved. 
Very  probably  the  coinage  tax  will  be  abolished. 
The  export  tax  on  bar  gold  has  been  abolished, 
and  before  long  mining  will  be  made  an  un- 
taxed inilustrv. 


To  insure  pi^ace  with  neighboring  nations. 
General  I'libe,  tlie  new  miiiister  to  Chile,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Brazil,  will  strive  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  ndjustiiient  of  the  dispute  with 
Brazil  over  bouudiiries.  His  mission,  propi- 
tiously begun,  will  iii'.st  prol-alily  be  successful- 
ly concluded.  Friciiun  with  Ecuador  over  rjucs- 
tions  of  limits.  rifUiced  lem]>urarily.  eannot  again 
become  dangerous. 

Relations  with  Venezuela  are  being  made 
more  cordial,     ^ix  months  ago,  Pic3i<lent  Cas- 


tro,  of    the  latter   country,  proposed  that  the 
quarrel  over  the  Goajira  territory  be  termioated 
by  arrangements  for  arbitration,  and  Presiilent 
Reyes  has  met  him  more  than  half-way.     A  few 
months  ago,  telegraphic  communications,  severed 
four    years    ago,    were    reestablished    between 
Venezuela  and  Colombia,  and   there  arc  pros- 
pects of  an  immediate  resumption  of  diplomatic 
transactions    between 
the  two  countries.    Tie 
appointment     of    Uen. 
Miguel  Ilerrera,  as  on« 
of   the    immediate  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  de: 
special     confidential 
agent  to  Venezuela,  Dr. 
J,   T.    Diaz    Granadoa, 
indicates    that    Colom- 
bia is  willing  to  Imvet 
minister  represent  her 
in  Caracas, 

NATURAL   KESOUBCES, 

Through  the  ntilis^ 
tion  of  her  water  paver, 
Colombia  could  snr- 
prise  the  world  more 
than  by  any  other  form 
of  development.  The 
volume  and  fall  of  her 
cascades,  rapids,  and 
cataracts  exceed  tboee 
of  any  other  land.  At 
a  distance  of  less  tluin 
'""■  100  miles  from  Bogoti 

EYES,  i.i-einx)«iiiA.  the    Cauca    River    de- 

scends (>,8U0  feet  in  the 
course  of  fi'>  miles,  and  the  Magdalena  7,500 
feet  in  (18  miles.  As  tbeir  extraordinary  descenl 
is  not  abrupt,  being  at  no  place  marked  by  I 
precipitate  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  constmct 
canals  of  great  length  to  make  their  vast  force* 
available  in  full  for  commercial  and  industrial 
purposes  :  but  the  reward  possible  is  bo  great 
that  the  expenditures  involved  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  Railroad  companies,  with 
American  ciijiitul,  are  now  negotiating  wiUi  the 
government  fur  conci'saions  to  exploit  these  two 
rivers  for  ihe  iiurpnae  of  securing  motive  power. 
As  though  cnivful  that  nothing  should  be 
lacking  to  make  of  Cnlombia  the  electric  mana- 
facturing  miiimi  of  the  future,  nature  has  prr*- 
vided  ilic  cuuiitry  ;vith  coal  fields  wherever 
water  pow.-r  may  I'o  wanting.  The  Cauca,  Mag- 
dalena,  and  other  inmiense  rivers  have  thdr 
sources  in  or  near  the  stupendous  elevation  of 
land  known  as  the  Massif,  ThiB  is  the  Tibet  of 
.South  America — the  roof  of  the  qpntinest     Itii 
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ntouched  coffer  of  nature.  Unpopulated 
unexplored,  it  offers  to  tho  adventurous, 
^g,  and  Laray  element  of  humanity  a  new 
■ado,  enlarged  ten  times.  There  is  incalcu- 
wealth  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
■  metals  stored  witliin  it.  To  reach  these, 
tn  ingenuity  v.'iil  be  severely  tested.  Intri- 
angineering  problems  must  be  solved.  But 
leans  of  solution  are  at  hand,  and  Colom- 
intelligence  will  be  quickened  by  the  task, 

SOME    OF   THE   LEADING   PRODUCTS. 

st  year,  Colombia  made  a  new  record  in  the 
rtation  of  coffee.  Owing  to  losses  of  the 
in  Brazil,  the  price  of  coffeo  has  risen 
!y,  and  more  to  thu  advantage  of  Colombia 


than  any  other  South  American  country.     Be- 
cause of  the  steady  depreciation  in  the  price  of 
coffee,  the  rest  of  the  continent  has  been  limit- 
ing production,  while  Colombia  has  heen  aug- 
menting it  at  an  unprecedented  rate.     This  year, 
Colombian  coffee -gro  were,  after  four  years  of  cul- 
tivation, find  the  millions  of  coffee  trees  planted 
by  them  in  the  Magdalena  Valley,  the  depart- 
ment of  Cundinamarca,  and  the  Cucuta  Valley- 
yielding  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  beans  apiece. 
According  to  official  estimates,  $5,000,000  worth 
of  coffee  will  be  exported  through  the  port  of 
Barranquiila  this  year,  $2,000,000  through  Car- 
tagena, 12,000,000  from  Cucuta,  and  $1,000,000 
from  other  ports.     Within  two  years,  Venezuela, 
now  ranking  next  to  Brazil,  will  give  place  to 
Colombia    as   a    coffee-pro- 
ducer.   Afterl8QG,thevalue 
of  the  coffee  output  dimin- 
ished   10    per  cent,    a    year 
progressively    until  1904, 
when    the  value   of  all  ex- 
ported was  about  one-third 
as  much  as  in    1896.     The 
present  year  will  undoubt- 
edly show  an  increase  of  40 
per   cent,    over    1904,    and 
though  next  year  may  not 
maintain  the  advance,  no  i-e- 
trocession  can  occur  within 
five  years.     Steady  develop- 
ment may  be  expected  until 
the  coffee-growing  intiustry 
is  restored  to  prosperity. 

Cacao  is  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  articles  of  export 
from  Colombia,  ranking 
fourth  among  them  in  im- 
portance. Since  1898  the 
production  has  increased  800 
percent.,  assuming  such  pro- 
portions as  to  interest  the 
nation  at  large.  The  ad- 
vance for  this  year  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the 
decade.  A  crisismust  occuf 
in  the  cacao  trade,  it  is  be- 
lieved ;  but  if  it  is  avoided 
for  five  years  it  cannot  be  of 
much  consequence  to  Co- 
lombians. 

There  is  a  steady  demand 
for  Colombian  quinine,  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the 
article  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  exported  from  the 
country. 
hmub  of  PANAMA.  Exportation  of  cattle  and 
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hides  ie  stationary.  Tliis  year  will  show  a  slight 
dimiDution.  Canapena,  tlio  principal  port  for 
shipment,  will  have  aliont  (il, 400, 000  to  her  credit 
for  the  transportation  of  cattle,  and  $200,000  (or 
the  exportation  of  hiilcs.  The  total  value  of 
] lid L's  exported  from  the  country  for  the  year 
will  be.  approximately,  $1,200,000. 

Lumber  and  dyewooda,  very  important  pi 
ucts,  both  for  tonnage  end  value,  ara  being 
ported  in  increased  quantitios  year  by  year. 
But  this  year  will  iu  no  way  prove  notabl 
Profits  are  being  reihiccd,  owing  to  the  comp 
tition  of  other  countries.  Nearly  all  orders  are 
from  American  buyers,  who  are  showing  Panama 
and  tile  Maracaibo  region  more  favors  year  by 
year,  eausing  the  t'olombian  output  to  be  re- 
stricted, though  not  reduced.  Dividivi  and 
guayacan  are  the  most  valuable  wootis.  The 
supply  of  timber  is  very  accessible,  and  for  ex- 
isting inilustrial  needs  is  inexhaustible. 

Last  year,  tobiicco  worth  il,89.'>.000  was  ex- 
ported. Accordingtoofticial  estimates,  the  value 
of  the  exported  tobacco  for  the  year  should  have 
been  ji'J.TOU.OOO. 

Gold  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  From 
Barranfiuilla,  the  chief  port  for  shipments,  il,- 
747, 1  s.l  worth  of  the  yellow  metal  has  been  sent 
abroad  during  the  year  190.")  in  the  form  of  bars 


and  dust,  and  $87,000  in  coin.  From  the  buk 
port,  silver  in  refined  bars  and  bullion  wottli 
J3flO,9SG  has  been  exported.  '  That  the  produc- 
tion of  platinum, — found,  as  a  rule,  in  conjuoc- 
tion  with  gold, — is  increasing  is  indicated  byu 
exportation  of  $1.12'J  worth  of  the  metal. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  Colombian  pro- 
duction of  metals,  sint'e  gold  is  permitted  to  leave 
tlm  country  freely,  excepting  in  the  form  of 
coin,  fi^ome  Colombians  assert  that  the  ontpnl 
is  $10,000,000  annually.  As  few  records  arc 
kept  of  the  yield  of  the  leading  gold-miniDit 
district.  Marmato,  or  of  the  rich  department  oC 
Antioquia,  the  government's  estimate  of  ^,000,- 
000  is  evidently  too  low.  It  is  safe  to  aay  that 
the  production  of  gold  for  all  Colombia  is  about 
$.'), 11(10,000  per  year,  and  the  silver  production 
about  t2.000,000. 

At  least  $750,000  worth  of  rubber  is  pro- 
duced per  year.  It  is  all  exported,  and  is  not 
accounted  for  to  the  authorities. 

The  exportatit)n  of  drugs  for  the  year  will 
amount  to  over  $100,000, 

HOW    THE   TRADE    BALANCE    STANDS. 

Total  exportations  for  1905  will  be,  approxi- 
mately, $17,000,000.  Of  these,  16  per  cent,  go 
to  Germany,  1 7  to  France,  20  to  England,  and 
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a  prize  expresses  confiilence  that  improved 
ing  will  carry  with  it  better  supervision, 
possible  by  improved  records, 

WHAT   FACTS   ARE   NEGLIQIBLE  ? 

aperintendent's  annual  report  shows  what 
ficer  tbinks  the  public  ought  to  be  toM, 
haps  what  it  iosists  upon  knowing,  about 
iciency  and  that  of  the  scliools  ho  super- 

A  financial  report  made  by  the  Baard  of 
tion  allows  what  the  directors  believe  they 
der  obligation  to  tell,  or  what  they  want 
mmiinity  to  know,  about  their  efficiency 
ictors.  Records,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
iie  teacher,  principal,  division  superintend- 
perintendent,  director,  or  fiscal  officer  feels 
;  himself  needs  to  know  in  order  to  be  effl- 

Conversely,  such  facts  as  are  not  matter  of 

represent  knowledge  that  the  responsible 
i  are  not  conscious  of  needing.  Tlie  cate- 
1  wide.     When  the  United  States  census  to- 

children  of  school  age  gives  neither  the 
ir  who  are  subject  to  school  laws  nor  those 
ay  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school, 
rector  advertises  tiiat  he  does  not  regard 
'acts  as  necessary.  The  New  York  Board 
ucation  has  kept  no  property  ledger  and 
trolling  accounts  because  neither  commis- 
norauditorhas  hitherto  seen  the  necessity.* 


last  published  report  of  the  city  superin- 
,t — for  the  school  year  ending  July  .^1, 
-shows,  as  do  the  original    records,  that 


the  Board  of  Superintendents  have  not  hereto- 
fore deemed  it  necessary  or  advisable  for  ihe 
superintendents,  their  subordinates,  the  commiB- 
sioners,  or  the  public  to  know  :  The  number  oi 
unregistered  children  who  ought  to  bo  in  school  ; 
percentage  of  attendance  on  enrollment  in  the 
elementary  schools,  why  the  number  in  the 
first  grade  tell  from  88,000  to  58,000  from  Juno, 
I'JOi.  to  June,  Iil05;  number  of  sittings  by 
gra<lfs  provided  for  in  buildings  projected  ;  what 
schools  and  what  grades  contain  chihiren  of  ab- 
normal age  in  September  and  October,  or  on 
more  typical  days  than  June  30  ;  what  percent- 
age are  taking  for  the  second  or  thin!  time  sub- 
jects passed  satisfactorily  ;  what  are  the  "  ingeni- 
ous methods"  employed  by  soire  principals  to 
abolish  the  "lock  step."  whether  anil  when  they 
are  to  be  made  general ;  in  what  schools  and 
classes  newly  arrived  immigrant  children  regis- 
tered last  fall,  how  many  could  not  be  taught  in 
the  English  language  ;  whether  pupils  starting 
five  or  ten  years  ago  on  part  time  are  behind  or 
ahead  of  those  who  started  with  a  full  <lay  -, 
whether  the  "enriclied  curriculum  "  holds  cidl- 
dren  in  the  higher  grades  who  wouhi  otherwise 
drop  out,  or  whether  it  discourages  large  num- 
bers ;  whether  tliere  is  not  evidence  in  other 
schools  than  Elm  Street  that  the  so-called  fads 
strengthen  the  three  R's  and  obviously  give  |:ow- 
er  to  the  pupil  instead  of  taking  time  witliont 
adequate  return  for  energy  expended  ;  the  school 
standing  oftho  thousands  of  undernourished  chil- 
ren  for  whom  free  lunches  are  asked  ;  what  is 
being  done  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
found  recently  to  be  in  serious  need  of  medical 
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or  dental  care  ;  extent  to  which  sickness  ex- 
pUtDs  64.000  daily  absences  of  registered  pupils 
and  1G9,000  daily  absences  of  enrolled  pupils; 
whether  the  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  the  aver^ 
age  attendance  ie  due  largely  to  the  inci'ease  of 
14.1  in  enrolled  pupils  dio[>pe<i  from  the  regis- 
ter ;  what  schools  have  playgrounds,  and  why 
new  schools  are  heing  built  without  playgrounds, 
roof -gardens,  lialhs,  and  auditoriums  ;  percentage 
of  absence,  truancy,  failure  to  win  promotion, 
por  class,  per  grade,  per  school,  per  district; 
whether  truants,  non-attendants,  and  children  il- 
legally employed  are  first  I'eported  by  teachers, 
by  truant  officers,  or  by  social  workers  ;  why 
seventyscven  attendance  officers,  declared  to  be 
overworked,  return  to  school  but  one  truant  each 
per  day.  and  one  non-attendant  per  week,  and 
one  child  illegally  employed  per  fortnight ;  effici- 
ency ranking  of  teacher,  principal,  attendance 
officer,  division  superintendent ;  liow  one  month 
compares  with  another,  this  year  with  last,  as  to 
essentials  ;  per  capita  cost  of  giving  a  pupil  a 
year  in  the  eighth-grade  grammar  or  first-year 
high  school  ;  jier  ciipila  coat  of  so-called  "fads 
and  frills  ; "  how  tlie  G,656  persons  were  selected 
wlioso  postal -card  vote  in  support  of  singing, 
manual  training,  sewing,  and  cooking  are  cited 
aa  the  ''popular  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  such  teatrliing  ; "  why  all  expense  of  superin- 
tcndencc  is  charged  against  elementary  schools 
alone,  the  aminmt  per  pupil  ;  bow  for  two  years 
budgetary  controversieshave  retarded  thegrowth 
of  evening  schools,  popular  lectures,  vacation 
schools,  and  recreation  centers.* 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  CONTROL  THROUGH  RECORDS. 

The  foregoing  ia  but  a  partial  list  of  esBential 
facts  not  made  known  to  the  public,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  either  to  understand  school 
problems  or  to  prove  school  progress.     The  mea- 


ger facts  called  for  by  existing  records  are  not 
property  classified,  nor  do  they  become  arulaUa 
during  the  year  whose  condition  they -describe. 
Uf  what  use  is  it  to  know  to-day  that  on  June 
30.  last  year,  82  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  die 
elementary  schools  were  above  extreme  nonnsl 
age  if  we  cannot  tell  the  condition  to-day  ?  Ho* 
records  may  be  made-to  teach  lessons,  save  time, 
and  point  out  omissions  and  weaknesses  is  shown 
in  the  office  of  the  supervisor  of  public  lecturet. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger.  Every  morning  he  receivn 
a  report  on  the  lectures  of  the  evening  before, 
each  fact  is  posted,  as  are  bank  entries,  with 
others  of  its  kind,  and,  like  a  banker,  Mr.  Leip- 
ziger can  tell  at  the  close  of  each  day  the  stand 
ing  of  Ids  department, — whether  an  audience 
liked  Professor  A.'s  lecture,  the  special  interest 
of  Center  .'»9,  or  the  cost  of  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  physics,  for  fee,  transportation,  attend- 
ants, anil  supplies.  A  similar  system  applied 
throughout  the  New  York  schools — as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  by  certain  progressive  prin- 
cipals working  independently — would  revoh- 
tionizc  standards  of  efficiency  for  teaching  and 
supervision  within  a  month,  would  show  where 
economies  are  possible,  and  how,  if  at  kU,  tbe 
curriculum  needs  strengthening. 

CLEARINQ    HOUSE    FOR  SCHOOL   FAOTS. 

Hut  the  beat  possible  system  of  records  for 
the  ;>edagogical  department  of  a  school  system 
would  b<>  incomplete  unless  compared  with  ade- 
(juate  records  of  equipment  and  expense.  Ins 
large  city  like  New  York,  it  is  too  mach  to  ex- 
{lect  that  the  superintendent's  office  keep  a  da- 
plicate  record  of  sites,  playgrounds,  buildings, 
repairs,  supplies.  Even  it  practicable,  it  would 
involve  very  great  expense.  Yet  he  needs  thst 
information,  otherwise  he  cannot  cooperate  prop- 
erly with  the  superintendents  of  supplies,  build- 
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aitors,  etc.  To-day  it  is  possible  for  the 
rtee  on  Sites  or  the  Gommitlee  on  Build- 
Jocate  a  school  in  such  a  place  and  to 
eta  building  with  such  defects  that  the 
im  educational  efficiency  will  never  be 
).  A  district  superictendiint,  by  failing 
necessary  information,  may  compel  the 
nent  of  Supplies  to.  be  wasteful.  It  is 
Bsible  for  tlie  peparttuent  of  Suppiies, 
.  the  knowledge  of  the  executive  head  of 
ool  system  or  its  governing  body,  so  to 
le  delivery  of  supplies  tiiat  the  teaching 
nnot  properly  do  its  work.  In  fact,  the 
ities  of  accident  and  of  maladjustment 
numerous  as  tliougii  a  railroad  company 
>  start  a  freight  train,  an  express  train, 
irsion  party,  a  pay  car.  and  a  wrecker 
veral  points  on  a  single  track  without  a 
ispatcher.  If,  as  the  special  committee 
board  recommended,  facts  were  central- 
1  classified,  and  studied  when  centralized, 
artments  could  keep  out  of  one  anotlier's 
come  to  one  another's  help  by  means  of 
!s  received  directly  from  the  central  of- 
ich  would  be  at  all  times  informed  as  to 
ds  and  activities  of  each  department. 
a  clearing  house  is  considered  quite  in- 
able  by  every  large  corporation.  For 
it.  the  city  of  New  York,  its  mayor,  comp- 
and  taxpayer,  must  settle  the  most  im- 
school  problems  on  tbe  basis  of  general 
ion.  The  attitude  of  many  toward  facts 
■ently  expressed  by  a  commissioner  who 
[  can  always  get  information  when  I  go 
,"  little  realiziog  that  a  proper  system 
.end  facts  to  liim. 

BIORLTY    OF    STATE    OVEB    CET 


respect  to  school  records,  as  in  so  mauy 
latters.  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
.V  V'ork  differs  from  the  majority  of  cities 
.n  the  magnitude  of  interests  involved, 
eing  somewhat  more  conscious  of  changes 
A  Boston  educator  recently  condoled 
S'ew  York  teacher  for  having  the  "back- 
ipil  problem,  whicli.  fortunately,  does  not 

Boston."  yet,  according  to  the  United 
'onimissioner  of  Education,  lioston  has 
;  percentage  of  children  above  normal 
1  Xew  York, — a  situation  that  adeiiuato 
would  have  disclosed  years  ago.     Pliila- 

awoke  to  the  (act  last  year  that  her 
had  suffered  grievously  for  her  content 
Tiiption.  t'ity  superintendents,  whether 
'igfjeld.  Massachusetts,  Spokane,  I'itts- 
'  IjOS  Angeles,  have  much  to  learn  from 
te  superintendents  of  instruction,  who 
'  ^ea  years  made  progressive  use  of  their 


vast  powers  to  prescribe  forms  of  school  record. 
Yet  even  they  put  in  one  group  for  school-census 
purposes  children  too  young  and  too  old  to  go 
to  school,  those  who  must  with  those  who  may. — 
the  ages  four  to  twenty-one.  for  example,  being 
of  no  greater  administrative  service  than  the 
ages  two  to  fifty.  It  is  possible  to  learn  as  to 
Utah  what  is  not  known  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Yorlc.  Indiana,  or  Michigan, — the  number  of  chil- 
dren promoted,  demoted,  and  continued  in  classes 
for  all  schools  of  the  State  ;  but  even  in  Utah's 
admirable  report  the  absence  of  percentages  and 
of  rankings  obscures  the  valuable  lessons  con- 
tained in  itSNtables.  In  most  instances,  inade- 
quate reports  must  be  attributed  to  failure  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  see  clearly  that  adequate 
records  would  help  their  own  class  or  tlieir  own 
school  ;  in  comparatively  few  cities  have  teach- 
ers or  school  officers  actually  opposed  effective 
publicity. 

SCHOOL    RECORDS   SHOULD    REVEAL   SOCIAL   NEEDS. 

In  delaying  the  adoption  of  adequate  records 
and  accounts,  educators,  whether  in  New  York 
or  in  other  cities,  must  have  overlooked  the  im- 
portant fact  that  a  system  which  fails  to  dis- 
close weakness,  inefficiency,  and  unsatisfied  needs 
must  also  conceal  strength,  efficiency,  and  prog- 
ress ;  to  oppose  revision  is.  therefore,  to  deny 
a  school  system  the  privilege  of  proving  its  true 
worth  and  of  securing  the  generous  financial  and 
moral  support  to  which  it  is  entitled.  A  search- 
light directed  upon  every  city  from  its  educa- 
tional headquarters,  and  from  educational  bu- 
reaus of  State  and  nation,  will  reveal  social  needs 
tliat  otherwise  escape  notice  ;  will,  by  prompt 
notice  of  children,  families,  and  districts  need- 
ing attention,  materially  strengthen  every  pri- 
vate and  public  child-saving  agency  and  render 
tbe  sciiooJs  themselves  loore  efficient  in  prevent- 
ing ignorance,  truancy,  crime,  and  dependence. 
One  negligent  New  York  truant  officer,  or  one 
Philadelphia  teacher  who  fails  to  tell  of  tru- 
ancy because  "the  truant  makes  trouble,"  can 
manufacture  work  for  a  score  of  child-saving 
agencies;  indifference  to  children  illegally  em- 
ployed will  furnish  relief  societies  with  clients 
for  generations  to  come.  If  the  highest  purpose 
of  the  public  school  is  to  teach  citizenslnp  rather 
than  scholarship,  to  develop  moral,  industrial, 
and  civic  efficiency,  what  better  first  step  than 
for  teacher  and  director  to  practise  what  they 
teacli,  and  discharge  their  duty  as  trustees  by 
rendering  account  of  their  stewardship  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  possible  and  necessary  the 
hearty,  because  intelligent,  cooperation  of  their 
community  in  support  of  every  demonstrably 
sound,  efficient  school  policy  ? 
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TDK  only  huainefw  oporatod  l>y  tlio  United 
StatoB  (Jovi'miiicnt  ti>-ilfty— ami  tliat  by 
explicit  [iroviNii>ti  of  tint  natioual  constitution- 
is  tlin  [Ml8t■l)fli^■^^  In  tlio  ntiinliLT  o(  porBona  em- 
played,  iiiorcoviT,  ttiis  is  tln>  lar>r<'gt  bnBint'BB  con- 
ci-rn  in  tliDOountry.  .lust  Imw  vhbI  arn  its  opera- 
tiiins  and  imw  almont  marvclmis  liaa  l.ioen  its 
firiiwtli  may  lie  st'i-n  in  tliu  ilcvelopment  of  tlio 
Now  York  roat-imico  sinoe  tbo  first  year  of 
WaBliinnton's  I'ri'Biilency.  Tim  avcrago  receipts 
of  the  Ni'w  York  oflici'  for  just  a  littli^  over  half 
a  (lay.  durinfi  l!H)ri,  cxoi'edinl  the  entire  receipts 
of  the  nuiinnal  poBt-oHice  during  tlje  year  178!l. 
Tho  gross  revenue  cit  this  metropolitan  office  for 
the  iiBcal  year  ondinj^  .luni;  .'10,  hist,  e.'tcoeded  by 
a  good  margin  llie  comhined  recei[>ts  of  Ala- 
luima,  MisBiBBippi.  Ali<ska.  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
Colorado,  Delaware.  Florida.  Idiiho,  Indian  Ter- 
rit<iry,  Maine,  Ijimisiana.  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
Bhii-e.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina.  North  Da- 
kota, Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Kliodu  Island,  t^outh 
Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia.Wiishington.  and  Wyoming. 
It  exceeded  l>y  more  than  one  and  a  halt  millions 
of  dollars  iho  ciimliined  postal  revenues  of  Hos- 
ton.  San  Francisco. St.  Lonis.  liuffalo.  Milwaukee, 
and  Cincinnati. 

New  York  did  a  larger  [xistal  business  in  tliat 
year  than  the  whole  State  of  Illinois,  including 
Chicago  :  than  I'ennciylvania.  including  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  :  than  Massachusetts,  in- 
clmiing  Itoston. 

Station  O,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  branches  of 
tlie  New  York  office,  has  a  greater  gross  revenue 
than  the  jK>st-office  at  Buffalo  or  Milwaukee  ; 
the  n-ceipts  of  Station  V  exceed  those  of  Mil- 
waukee  bv  about  fifteen  thousan>l  dollars:  while 
the  business  transacted  at  four  ,.llier  brunch 
stations  is  greaier  than  the  busiiiess  of  the  [■ost- 
ollices  in  manv  of  the  liirger  cities  y(  the 
counirv.  The  "  t-'rritorv  covered  bv  the  New 
York  P.wt.l>mce  embnices  onlv  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Prons.  Tiie  (k-sia;  needs  of 
other  (laris  o:  i!;e  gr.^.itor  city  aiv  served  by 
inde]x-ndent  post-.'ffic.s.  r:ini;iii,ir  in  iir.i'orlanee 
from  Hrooklvn.  wiii:  iis  aniiiial  rev.^iiue  I'f  two 
mi:ii.'!:s.  lo  Ilavside.  N.  Y..  wit;,  a  rvwiiue  of  a 
liiiie  over  nv..'  Thousand.  Ti.e  g;-ss  revenues 
ci  th,>  i<-^-  ollices  in  the  i;rcater  city  .iggregaie 


Tlie  New  York  Post-Offlce  is  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter, greater,  achievement  even  than  it  now  ac- 
complishes, and  it  was  for  this  task  of  modern- 
izing, improving,  and  building  up  that  President 
Roosevelt  appoint«d  Mr.  William  R.  Will  cox  to 
be  Postmasti^r.  It  is  of  Mr.  Willcox'e  problem 
ami  his  plans  for  its  solution  that  this  article 
purposes  to  speak. 

FOSTMASTKB    WILLCOX'S   TABK. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  New  York 
PoBt-Office  is  not  only  the  center  for  the  distri- 
bution of  tlio  vast  amount  of  mail  matter  ad- 
dressed to  citizens  in  the  metropolis  and  written 
by  them  to  persons  in  the  city  and  other  por 
tions  of  the  country.  It  is  also  the  gateway 
through  which  the  tremendous  atnount  of  postal 
matter  of  all  kinds  from  abroad  is  sent  out  lo 
every  portion  of  our  own  country,  and  the  fun- 
nel through  which  almost  all  the  letters,  papen, 
and  [tack.igcB  must  pass  from  the  United  Statei 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  to  £uropa 
Its  problem  is  to  meet  these  two  demands  ex- 
peditiously, adequately,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible error. 

Topographically,  we  have  this  field  :  New 
York  is  a  long  city,  with  its  transportation  >yi- 
tem  not  radiating,  spoke-like,  from  a  center  to 
the  outlying  districts,  but  running,  spinal-colums 
fashion,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  north  and 
south,  a  large,  if  not  tho  largest,  portion  of  tbe 
eiibiirliaii  traffic  entering  and  leaving  laterally, 
Uy  means  of  ferries  or  bridges  over  two  wide 
rivers.  Ahiiost  all  oversea  travel  reaches  Ne* 
York  near  the  lower  end  of  the  "spine."  Keep- 
ing th'se  fads  of  to|iography  in  mind,  and  re- 
membering, furthermore,  that  the  conditions  ot 
pai^senircr  transportation  are  also  the  condition 
of  mail  tran:^|>ortation.  we  are  able  to  Bee  the 
main  fact.Ts  in  the  problem  that  confronts  tlw 
New  York  Post  <  iflice. 

Thi-  puli'ic  is  apt  to  forget  in  its  impatience 
over  i'  nie  'leiny  in  die  delivering  of  mail,  jnit 
what  a  irc:;i.n'd-'us  task  the  New  Y"ork  Foat- 
Ofiici'  ■>  ;ic!;;ally  acco;:.]<iishing,  and  how  well 
this  is  icing  done.  Tt.e  :vally  wonderfnl  achieve- 
ment in  han>King  tho  vast  qnantities  of  mail. 
witli  its  vastness  and  difficulty,  is  not  radiaed 
by  the  citizen  oi  our  metropolis  or  of  the  coun- 
try at  largo.     In  the  coUectioa  UidddiTCajof 
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in  the  registry  of  letters  and  parcela,  and 
handling  of  money  orders  the  operations 
poBt'ofBce  in  New  York  are  of  vast  uxtent 

f  vital  significance  to  the  American  people 

My. 

BOtlE   BIQNIFICANT  PtOURES. 

;ing  the  official  figures  for  laat  year  in  the 
r  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail, 
id  some    interesting    facts.     During   that 
,,   the  city  delivery  department  collected 
elivered,  in  round  numbers,  a  billion  and 
'  pieces  of  mail  matter.     More  than  nine 
Q  dollars'  worth  of  stamps  and  post-cards 
old.     The  entire 
le  from  the  sale 
,mps    and    other 
)  of  matter   ag' 
«d  tl6,000,00U. 
average,  twoand 
'    million  letters 
ist-cards  per  day 
sent  from   New 

(originating  in 
•.y  and  in  transit 
rh),  and  more 
two-  million  re- 
,  making  a  total 
r  and  a  half  mil- 
landled  every 
.■-four  hours, 
resides  the  vast 
it  of  papers,  cir- 

and  books. 

New  York  Post- 

witli  its  more 
fifty-eight  Imn- 
mployees,  is  not 
istered  on  the 
lize<i  plan  ob- 
i;    in    tlie    large 

s   of  continental  hon.  william  r.  wh.ixx>x, 

e.    Like  the  Lon- 

stem,  it  consists  of  a  iri'neral  office  with  a 
^r  of  bi-ancli  oiBcea,  each  of  wliich  is  almost 
trate  and  independent  a  cenU'i-  in  the  mat- 

cullections  and  deliveries  as  if  it  were  a 
y  itself.  A  few  primary  fai'.ts  about  its 
ire  may  not  be  entirely  familiar  even  to 
■'orkers.  There  are  thirty-sev.'n  of  tliese 
I  stations  in  the  mc'tro]iolia,  liesignateii  liy 
ters  of  the  alphabet  iind  by  locality  names, 
natter  is  assorted  and  bagged  for  these 
I  stations  by  clerks  on  iiicominK  ships 
ains  as  though  they  were  separate  cities. 
".ors  and  carriers  operate  from  thi'Se  sta- 
and  registry  and  money-order  business  is 
3ted  at  them.    Their  work  is  supplemented 


by  two  hundred  and  ten  sub  stations, — located 
chiefly  in  drug  stores, — at  which  regular  post- 
office  business  is  done,  but  which  are  not  cen- 
ters for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  mail. 

ANALTBIS    OF    A    week's    HAIL. 

It  will  be  interesting,  just  here,  before  con- 
sidering the  delivery  of  mail  matter,  to  analyze 
a  little  the  character  of  the  mail  deposited  in 
New  York  for  distribution  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  or  for  dispatch  to  outside  points. 

Id  order  to  ascertain  just  what  proportion  of 
the  mail  posted  in  the  city  is  intended  for  local 
delivery  and  what  portion  for  distribution  out- 
side the  city  limits,  the 
Postmaster  directed 
that  for  one  week  (Jan- 
uary 22  to  28,  last)  all 
pieces  of  mail  matter 
be  counted.  The  fig- 
urea  for  the  entire  city 
showed  that  during  the 
period  of  seven  days  in 
question  there  were  re- 
ceived by  "drops" 
(meaning  at  the  sta- 
tions themselves)  3,- 
241,496  letters,  circu- 
lars, and  postal  cards 
for  local  city  delivery. 
For  distribution  out- 
side of  New  York,  the 
figures  were  8,025,- 
738.  .  By  collections 
from  street  boxes,  4.- 
398,342  were  received 
for  local  delivery,  and 
6,332.596  for  distrib- 
ution outside,  making 
atotai  of  7,639,838  for 
city  delivery,  and  a  to- 
poffrwASTER  or  WBW  roBK.  tal    of    14,358.334   for 

outside  distribution. 
Tliirty-fivfi  per  cent,  of  the  total  was  for  de- 
livery wiiliin  the  limits  of  New  York.  Divid- 
ing the  city  up  into  business  and  residence 
districts,  it  was  found  that  from  the  business 
district  (including  the  General  Post-Office  and 
the  Wall  Street,  Jay  Street,  and  A,  P,  S,  and 
V  branch  stations)  there  were  i-eceived,  by  drops 
and  colleftiona,  2,403,516  for  local  city  de- 
livery, and  7,739,.'>30  for  distribution.  Twenty- 
four  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  addressed  to  per- 
sons ri'siding  in  the  city.  In  the  residential  dis- 
tricts, the  totals  were  :  for  local  city  delivery, 
5,236,322,ftnd  for  distribution,  6,618,804.  Forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  this  total  was  for  delivery 
within  the  city.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the. 
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fact  that  more  letters,  postal  cards,  anil  circulars 
were  dropped  at  Station  J)  (the  Heview  of  Kb 
views' branch  station)  than  atanyotlier  station  in 
the  city.  The  next  larjjest  amount  was  dcpo8it(!<i 
at  Stations  (J  and  JIadison  .Square,  which  am 
also  centers  for  publishing  houses.  Tbestations 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  mail  destined 
for  local  city  delivery  were  fimnd  to  be  K  and 
T,  with  63  per  cent.  Station  K  ia  on  tlie  upper 
East  Side,  and  Station  T  is  in  the  Bronx.  The 
station  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  inail 
destined  for  delivery  outside  of  the  cil y  was  Sta- 
tion V,  with  81  per  cent.,  wliich  takes  in  the  terri 
toiy  ai-ound  Canal  Street  and  West  Broadway. 
These  facts  will  make  intelligible  the  scheme 
of  collection  and  delivery,  wliich  is,  of  course, 
adjusted  to  suit  the  demands  of  ditTen>nt  die 
tricla,  the  frequenLiy  iM-ing  determined  chiefly  by 
tlie  density  of  population. 

WHAT   THE    XEW    YORK   OFFICB    ACCOBPLISHKS. 

The  number  of  different  operations  constantly 
necessary  to  liandlo  incoming  and  outgoing  mail 
in  a  poBt-oSice  like  the  metropolitan  is  almost 
legion.  Even  after  the  postal  clerks  on  iiicom 
ing  trains  and  steamers  have  done  tlicir  best  id 
tlie  matter  of  assortment,  tiiere  still  remains  a 
stujHindous  amount  of  labor  in  sorting.  Besides 
the  main  tasks  of  separating  the  different  classes 
of  mail  and  then  regrouping  it  for  city,  outside 
domestic,  and  foreign  distribution,  there  is  the 
underpaid  matter  to  be  rated,  the  Qiimaj[Iable 
pieces  to  be  weeded  out,  and  the  cUBtum-hoaflp 
and  Dead  Ijetter  (iffice  to  lie  remembered.  j^Ka  ' 
registry  and  money-order  departments .ape^'ol:' 
course,  practically  separate  ofiices. 

The  men  who  perform  these  multitudinous 
operations  for  many  hours  a  day,  quickly  .and 
accnralelv.  are  hard-working  and  conscientious. 
Thev  sjiend  more  energy  and  brain  power  tor 
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income  is  ten 
nnderpnid.  E. 
tuies."  at  fii-st  only  to  take  the  places  of  absen 
lei's.  or  in  eases  of  eniergem-y.  they  are  first 
d.-tai!e.l  to  "face-np"  on  the  ■■drop ''  or  collec 
tion  i:ib'ii';*. — arranging  letters  one  way,  face 
fri.iiLt.  sii  as  t'l  ]>eiiiiit  of  the  t-t:imps  beini:  can- 
cel.'d  by  the  iniichines.  The  private  i-iUz.-t, 
little  realiiies  the  e.MeiiC  of  this   ojieratiou  alone. 

and  eeve  rill  lh>>usaiid  others — affixes  the  if  tamp 
on  any  j.iirliuii  ..f  tiie  letter  but  tlie  upper  right 
band  Corner. 

The  lirst  r.'gular  lask  of  the  p.^stal  lierk  is 
that  of  ■■separating."^ — assorting  letters  for  dif- 
ferent States  or  large  cities.  Kor  the  projM'r 
performance  of  this  duty  he  is  required  to  study 


a  scheme  of  distribution  for  &  c 
section  of  the  T'nited  States.  After  ha  b 
proficient  in  this  work,  he  is  promoted, 'in  cues 
of  vacancies  or  to  meet  the  ezigenciM:6f  the 
service,  to  be  a  '■  distributer."  These  clerks  ire 
examini^d  on  the  duties  performed  by  theiii,wini 
annually,  and  a  minimum  of  95  per  cent,  ia  ex 
pected  from  each.  In  most  cases  they  m^e  9!) 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  salaries  of  theM -men, 
liowever,  vary  from  only  (700  to  tli400  per 
annum,  depending  upon  their  eMtaatiCf  and 
length  of  time  in  service. 

To  get  some  idea  of  what  is  required  of  s  dia- 
tributer,  look  at  these  facts  :  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  r),'2S4  post-offices,  for  whtidi  333 
"  separations  "  are  ma<lc  at  the  New  York  oBee. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  3,720  poetoScM. 
assorted  into  4'J3  "separations."  On  aomeof  the 
other  cases, ^forezample,  the  "  South  niul'Veft" 
letter  case  (Xo.  1), — clerks  are  required  to:loni 
the  "  distribution  "  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Tennessee,  and  Virginia;  on  the"Sondiaiid 
West"  case '(No.  2),  they  are  requinid  to  dis- 
tribute for  the  States  of  Kentucky,  ATuylud. 
West  Virginia,  Korth  Carolina,  and  tlie  city  of 
Pliiladelphia ;  on  the  "South  and  West  "(No.  3), 
for  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas,  and  CalitomiL 

THE   VAST   HOKEV-OBDEK   BUSINESS. 

The  extent  of  the  business  transacted  annaill,' 
^by  jhe  money  -  order  department  of  the  Xeff 
jYork  rost-fKRce  is  almost  incredible.  The  firrt 
nioii<^-order  convention  between  the  Unittd 
States  and  a  foreign  government  was  that  vtCh 
'EIwitx;erland.  in  1SG7.  Arrangements  weremide 
-with  tireat  Britain  and  Germany  at  about  tbe 
sanie  time.  It  is  now  possible  to  send  mooer 
to  anil  receive  it  from  almost  every  civilised 
country  in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Sjiain.  To  some  portions  of  the  globe,  how- 
ever, money  can  only  be  sent  indirectly.  For 
e.xamjiie.  v>  ln<lin.  orders  must  be  sent  througl 
Lomiun  and  rrissued  at  the  British  capital. 
l>ur:tig  the  Ia;ft  calendar  year,  the  "  traoBiC- 
tions"  (asi  the  operations  of  sending  and  receiv^ 
ing  monev  lire  termed)  aggregated  *339,e69.- 
.••:Jii.'.-i1.  this  wasan  increase  of  Jj7, 413,587.13 
over  tlie  business  of  the  calendar  year  1901 
Huriug  i;'ii."i.  rjii.ney  orders  aggregating  (2,323.- 
;!^7  were  sent  lo  foreign  countries  from  the  Ne* 
Y-:k  I'osi-niliee,  an.l  orders  aggregating  |303,- 
n:;-;  wen-  received  frnm  foreign  countries.  Th»t 
is.  iiK'i'e  than  seven  times  as  much  was  sent  from 
New  VmiIi  as  was  received.  The  la rgeat  num- 
ber of  oriiei-8  go  I.I  (in-ai  Uritain,  but  the  largest 
amount  of  uion.y  is  sent  to  Italy.  During  19U5, 
orders  aggregating  jil  l.U»'J.46l{.60  were  eent  to 
tliat  country.     .\ us tri a- Hungary  comet  nozl  in 
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(The  dlstrlbuting-room  In  the  New  York  Poat-Offlee.) 


order  of  amount  sent.  For  tbe  week  ending 
February  24,  last,  more  than  11,000  orders  wece 
made  out  to  Great  Britain,  aggregating  $155,- 
"L'li.jO.  During  the  same  period,  5,800  orders 
were  sent  to  Italy,  aggregating  $'235,375.96. 
To  Austria-Hungary,  during  tliis  weeli,  a  total 
of  $2'JG,17J.33  was  sent.  For  the  entire  week, 
41.900  orders  were  sent,  aggregating  $941,572. 
Besides  its  regular  function  of  transmitting 
money  for  private  individuals,  the  money-order 
department  of  the  New  York  Poat-Office  is  a 
postal  clearing  house,  cashing  drafts  for  post- 
masters in  otlier  cities.  It  is  tlie  only  ofGce 
having  a  let ter-of- credit  account  at  banks,  and 
it  shares  with  Chicago  only  the  distinction 
of  being  a  depositary  for  all  surplus  money- 
order  funds.  It  carries  on  its  general  financial 
business  through  the  Sub  -  Treasury,  on  Wall 
Street,  buying  bills  of  exchange  to  settle  foreign 
claims  from  brokers  who  offer  bids  daily. 

AND    INQUIRY    DBPABTMENTS. 

il  department  one  gets  a 
most  impressive  demonstration  of  the  care  taken 
by  the  Government  to  insure  the  safe  delivery 
of  registered  pieces,  a  security  which  is  well 
worth  the  extra  eight  cents  paid  for  it.  Dur- 
ing 1905.  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half  million 
pieces  6t  registered  mail  were  handled  in  tbe 


New  York  office.  The  fees  alone  on  these  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $187,000.  Every  clerk  who 
handles  a  registered  piece  must  give  a  receipt, 
and  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken 
in  pouching,  transfiorting,  and  keeping  records. 
In  one  very  important  phase  of  its  work  the 
metropolitan  post-office  exctls  the  services  in 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  In  the  Inquiry  and 
Dead  Letter  Department  at  the  general  office  a 
most  interesting  and  varied  task  is  accomplished. 
All  the  undirected,  misdirected,  insufficiently 
stamped,unclaimed,  and  unmailablepiecesof  mail 
pass  through  this  department.  Last  year  there 
were  received  more  than  72,000  inquiries  formiss- 
ing  mail.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  these  were  recov- 
ered or  accounted  for.  Nearly  3,000,000  pieces 
weresent  to  the  Dead  LetterOfficeat  Washington. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  letters  mis- 
directed by  the  senders  were  forwarded,  tbe  cor- 
rect addresses  having  been  supplied  by  the  alei-t, 
experienced  clerks  in  this  department.  Often 
considerable  ingenuity,  as  well  as  linguistic  and 
geographical  knowledge,  is  required  to  guess 
what  the  sender  meant  to  write,  Another  in- 
teresting phase  of  this  department's  work  is  the 
locating  of  owners  or  consignees  of  money  found 
loose  in  the  mails.  Last  year  more  than  G.SOO 
different  sums  were  found  in  amounts  ranging 
from  a  cent  to  two  thousand  dollars. 
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IP  PiKtiiintld-Gtnmil,  the  bout  u(  tlw  New  York  Pwt-OfBte.) 


NEW    YORK  S    Fl'NI'TKIX    IS    T11K  HiHTAl.   SCUKMK. 


New  V<.rk  is  tlie 
Statps,  iitiil  tlii!  N.'i 
tional  mail  fui)ii<i|, 
fin'tign  mail — iiic^n 
tijioufih  Xfw  York 
l.y  llm  New  York  r<ist-nfli<'c.  AVln-ii  KuroiK^ans 
wrlle  to  Aiisti'iilasian  jmiiils,  aliiuist  ftll  tlit'ir  tet- 
ifva  [WBS,  ill  Lailk,  tliroufrli   Ni'w  York  and  aro 


liti  fraicway  ti)  the  United 
\'<>rk  rost-Office  is  tlii^  iia- 
rii6  l-ulk  of  llio  Cana.liaii 
ri.ir  mill  outjroiiif^ — jiasses 
ml  is  hanillnil — in  l.ans — 


lispnti 

lliicm^lli    Sun    V 

Mudi  "f  tlio  Kuroii 


i-isi-o 


J"> 


-■.|W 


eiitfll  I'aili'oade. 
>  tlii'ir  OcstiiinliunB. 
il  for  tho  l''ar  Kaat. 
America  limU  tliat 
arks  nno  stage  of  its 


I  for  tlic 


■■  Kuro|waii  mail  tin' 
timi!  lost  liy  till'  iiii;oiJiini:  tranfintlantir:  limTs  in 
cominfi  lip  New  York  Hay  atui  worryiiifj  tliroufih 
till!  I'dniiiilities  of  docking  and  passing  custunis 
officials,  v.vt'w  steaiiiiiy  carrying  mail  is  met  at 
Qiiarantiui!  by  tin-  l.uat  ..f  the  New  Yurk  I'ost- 
I  the  iipijropr'iate  title-  of  the 


Most  il 
(timl'iui, 


nd    North 


ail  c'JiiK'S  im  the  Kngliah  lint 
tho  White  St;.r).  A  gucd  do 
Miiglil  l.y  tlu!  llamliurg-Ainerir 


the 


Amer 


i''r. 


I   Lh 


,-.1   I 


lilts,  i 


n.l    ll;il 


of    Cm 


baga,  each  iit  wliii'ii  fciiiiiiiis  fi-.-m  .^firi  to  tl. 
■■  pi.iC's.''     A  hirgi-  iiiMil  would  .'..nsist  of  m 
than  ;!.(HHI  Lags,  thr  hivgesi  .■wr  r 
;!.47U.     As  soon   iiw  the  ni:iilcarrying  sti-n 
leaves  the  other  side,  a  ealile  ncitice  is  sent  to 
the  New  York  Post-Uffice  stating  the    nuinher 


Deing 


of  bags  she  carries.  The  postal  boat  meets  her 
at  Quarantine,  after  having  been  notified  of  tlie 
time  of  her  arrival  at  Sandy  Hook.  Coming 
alongside  of  the  ocean  greyhound  at  the  same 
time  as  the  doctor  and  the  revenue  cutter  (wlijch 
is  usually  the  casiO.  the  liner  stops,  and  the  m»il 
is  transferriid  through  a  large  canvas  chute,  tlie 
capacity  of  the  Pnxivinsfer- General  beiog  i.OBO 
bags.  A  clerk  on  the  ship  "tallies  out,"  while 
an  employee  of  the  New  York  postal  boat  "Ul- 
lies  in."  When  ii'ckontngB  agree,  receipt  is  ei- 
changed.  8onietimes.  if  the  liner  is  late  and 
the  (|iiHrBntiiie  and  government  officials  hare 
alreaily  been  xatisHed,  the  big  ship  and  tlie 
postal  bout,  lushed  t(>t;i'ther,  proceed  up  the  b>f 
under  half  H|ieed,  transferring  mail  as  they  go. 
The  postdl  boat  mtKtts.  on  an  average,  lii 
stearttois  a  week.  The  Knglish,  German,  and 
Anu'rican  liners  liave  what  is  known  aa  the  sea- 
post  service,  by  which  Knglish,  German,  and 
American  eli-rks  sort  the  mail  during  the  voy- 
age. SI'  t.liut  when  the  bags  arrive  at  New  York 
they  already  contain  the  distributed  mail  in 
proper  Bha]ie  for  dispatch  viti  the  different  nil- 
roa<!8.  or  for  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  o»er 
another  sU'atimhip  line.  As  the  bags  drop  into 
the  [lostnl  boat  they  are  sorted  into  groupB,  io 
that  when  the  l-.'^lmnntfT-He-ntral  reaches  ila 
doi'k  these  bags  are  arranged  in  different  piles. 
— one  fi-r  the  I'cimBylvania  llaiiroad,  deatined 
for  tlie  West.  Southwest,  and  South  ;  another  for 
the  Grand  I'entriil  Stiition.  destined  for  the  West, 
Northwi-st.  (';inada.  and  transpacific  points; 
and  still  another  for  local  city  diatributiOB. 
Even  though  the  great  liner  usually  beats  tlie 
postal  boat  to  the  dock,  it  is  found  that  the  littla 
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veBsel  -saves  from  t«o  to  fifteen  liours  in  tlie  dis- 
patch of  mails.  She  has  no  liui-kittg  or  cus- 
toms formalities  to  go  through,  ami  even  the 
gain  of  an  hour  at  the  dock  (whence  the  mail  is 
cari'ied  on  wagons  to  the  Oeneral  I'ost-Offlce) 
may  mean  a  gain  of  from  two  to  twolvo  hours 
in  the  tir&necontinentsl  distribuiion.  A  specific 
example  of  the  speed  with  which  mail  is  trans- 
ferred from  a  big  liner  is  furnished  by  the  case 
of  the/White  Star  Steamer  Bailie,  on  March  9. 

The  postal  boat  met  the  liner  at  Quarantine  at 
7:20  AM.  By  9;30, — two  hourB  and  ten  min- 
ntes, — all  the  mails,  consisting  of  2,870  bags,  liad 
been  taken  off  and  the  seven  miles  to  the  dock 
(Pier  13,  North  River)  covered.  An  analysis  of 
this  mail  showed  that  eighteen  large  douhle-van 
loads,  coneiBting  of  1,.^54 
bags,  were  sent  to  the  Gen- 
eral Post-Office  in  one  hour 
and  fifty  minutes,  consum- 
ing about  five  and  one-half 
niinutes  per  load.  All  of 
these  bags  liad  to  be  opened 
and  the  contents  distrib- 
uted for  final  dispatch. 
Nine  large  double  vans 
were  sent  direct  to  the 
Crand  Central  Station  with 
R.so  bags  for  dispatch  by 
trains  via  the  New  York 
C'l-utral  and  the  Now  Haven 
railroads.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  eight  bags  were 
sent  in  one  large  van  to  the 
Foreign  Brancli  Htatinn, 
with  transit  mails.  The 
mail  boat  then  proceeded 
to  tiio  Pennsylvania  depot, 
Jersey  City,  where  l.iS 
sacks  were  unloaded  for 
disjiatch  by  trains  over  that 
road.  The  entire  transfer 
of  2,«70  bags  consumed 
four  liours  and  forty  iiiin- 
utes.  retjuiring  2S  vans  in 
New  York,  and  the  equiva- 
lent of  «  in  Jersey  i'lty. 
milking  a  total  of  'i  I  larjio 
double  vans  to  effect  tlie 
entire  transfer. 


coMPAumoN  WITH  1.o^ 

;iioN. 

BElll.IX.    AND    rAHl; 

How  doesthi'Nuw 

York 

Pust-'lffice  comp.in'   ii 

[1  efli- 

ciem^y  ami  annmiu  <>( 

work 

accomplished  with  tlie 

l>ost- 

of  the  world  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the 
equipment  and  opeiatiou  in  the  three  great 
capitals  of  the  (Hd  World — London,  Paris,  and 
Iterlin — is  encouraging  to  the  New  Yorker  in 
njany  res])ects,  aud  somewhat  discouraging  iu 
others.  The  efficiency  of  postal  facilities  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of 
comnmnication  attainable  within  tlio  city.  ITie 
speed  of  incomiug  trains  and  vessels  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  as  such  by 
the  metropolitan  office.  The  problem  is  to  reach 
the  local  centers  of  distrilmtion  quickly.  One  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  factor  in  com- 
munication is,  of  course,  the  topographical  one. 
Each  city  lias  its  own  problems,  determined  by 
its  location,  area,   nearness    to    water,   railroad 
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%'  :^c4ay^m^ 


Bent  to  tha  Dead  Letter  Office. 


Trrrr 


"South  Defrdeld,  Man 

;ln  \\m-  ni~'V  It-tliT.  the  ntl'ir.-!"  "f  whlirh  Is  i)1ir.l..KrB|Jliert 
fth^ve.  tlii^  iiuKzle  wlii.-li  Iirh  Ihi^h  wilvecl  lij-  tin-  Imiiilrj- 
ih'pnnuii-iil  fliTh  HtlwB  fnini  IUi>  fmt  llmr  "Newnrlt" 
1hh|if1Ic(1  '■XeWHrkp"nnil"X.  J."hBiil)e(iiiiie"iH("iind 
i-oniiei-tMlwltlitlu'lBHtli-KBPHiifNi'warki'."  TIu;«t«ih1 
HpH-lmen  In  "iiv  of  t  Iubv  tthminl  H'liln-.-wiv  w)ili'h  itru  uftvn 
rwvlved.  The  iwiiiler,  in  [■'miire.  i-vlili'inly  <ii|ilcil  a  nlP^^. 
NWeMl  theeTiilufhiHrHi'ml'Hifllrr.  --i1<hh1  NlKlit.Svri^t 
H»Brl."  -  lulsUikfiiK  H.lii  liiK  ii£n..™m->>  <if  Kni:U-h,  fi.r  Iho 

fi|M'H  n^pentnl  the  sylliibh'H-'SnIditH.  Mu^«•. 


t\  the 


luth 


.nd  a  were 

iirwiin 

cd  U<  the  cor 

rprt.  Rflrtre---.    Kn.  i.  •> 

nil.  11 

■  ne«d  Utte 

Onici',  nt  Was!  1  In  Eton.) 

p om 111 H nitration,  anil  otlior  factors.  Taking  into 
accoiiiil  all  (if  tlii^se,  ami  admitting  the  excellence 
of  our  Ni'W  York  Bi.Tvice  iu  many  reapccta,  it 
must  still  hit  ronfi'ttiHHi  tliat,  nieaauveil  l>y  tbi' 
trst  of  B[n?<-(1  in  actual  delivery,  New  York  has 
HoiiH!  things  t"  learn  from  the  tliree  Euroi«»ii 
capitals,  lly  tlie  ilcvelopment  of  tlie  pneumatic 
lubi<  in  the  twi>  I 'imtincntal  cities,  it  is  possiliie 
to  siitiil  a  card  (known  as  n '- petite  bleue '' in 
Taria,  und  as  a  ■■postkarti!"  in  Herliu)  from  »!■ 
most  any  fiortion  of  tlie  city  to  any  other  portion 
in  Ii'S8  tlian  an  hotir.  That  this  is  not  possible 
in  New  York  doos  not  need  statement. 

It  is  cuniforting,  liowever,  to  realiee  tlmt 
tliero  is  imtliing  jn  the  actual  conditions  or 
piiKtal  macliincry  in  New  York  tliat  cannot  be 
dovidoped  Bu  as  to  realize  t!ie  best  possilile 
spoinl  in  mail  tiiinHjKirtation  and  delivery.  We 
undouhtiilly  liave  the  liest  system  and  methods. 
^Ve  ni'ed  a  fuller  application  and  development 
of  tlicm.  On  tlur  Kuroppau  continent,  the  ide» 
of  centralization  is  evident  in  tiie  post  ofBcp.  n 
it  is  in  all  governmental  units.  This  resulu.  in 
I'aris,  in  a  great  congt^stion  at  the  central  office 
and  some  jieculiar  ammialiea  of  distribntion 
that  seem  almost  medieval  to  AmericuB. 
Take,  for  e.xainple,  thit  distribution  of  mail  front 
tlio  cimtral  office.  Carriers  are  transported  id 
'buses  from  the  central  portion  of  that  section 
of  the  metropolitan  district  in  which  they  an' 
to  begin  (listriliurion.  Instead  of  this,  buth 
Londun  anil  .Vew  York  liave  the  branch  or  suii- 
station  id™  lilglily  lieveliiped. 

Tlie  London  t'ost-l  )nii'e  is.  all  things  consiil- 
ercd,  proliiii.ly  th"  most  admii-ably  managed 
and  ifticii'iit  jiostal  institution  in  the  world. 
The  London  postal  district,  which  takes  iti  all 
tlie-  territory  within  a  cintle  extending  in  ill 
direi-tiiinii  eight  or  nine  miles  from  St.  Martina 
Ijc  tirimd  (tlie  general  post-ollice,  at  CbcapBide, 
near  Ludgiite  Hill),  is  inhabited  by  nearly  seven 
million  iii'M|iIe.  This  area  is  divided  first  into 
postal  tliftricUs  and  again  into  sub-districta.  Of 
these  subdistrietn.  which  correspond  nearly  to 
our  bnineli  iioKluflii'es.  there  are  one  hundred. 
Ill  tlieKt',  the  •'Collections  and  deliveries  ranf!P 
(ai'foriling  to  the  density  ot  population)  from 
five  collei'tions  and  three  deliveries  a  day  to 
twenty-oiii?  collectionB  and  twelve  deliveriet 
every  twenty-four  lionrs.  The  minioium  num- 
lier  '>r  ciilleetions  and  deliveries  is  in  the  dia- 
triel  known  as  the  ilyde,  which  includes  Kings- 
bury ;  the  niiL.\imuiii  is  in  the  highly  congested 
en.-tern  distriit  "f  the  old  city,  extending  from 
tiruys  Inn  iioad  to  Itislmpagate  Street,  ud 
from  the  (lity  l{oa<l  to  the  lliamea.  In  thia 
latter  district  there  are  collections  beginninfi  li 
5::(U   A.U.,  and   then  almost  balC- hourly  tintil 
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I.  Thedeliveriesof  letters  are  at  7:15.  8:30. 
0;  then  hourly,  at  quarter- past,  until  6:15. 
last  delivery  being  at  8:30  in  the  evening, 
*ls  (in  which  term  is  included  newspapers) 
ielivered  at  8:15,  11:30.  2,  4:30,  and  7. 
lis  great  frequency  of  collections  ami  de- 
nes is  significant  in  the  Lon<lon  postnl 
ice.  liy  this  frequency,  even  ihougli  tim 
ish  capital  is  as  yet  witliout  the  pneumatic- 
system,  and  by  the  constant,  unending 
\m  of  wagons  bringing  in  the  mail  from  t[ie 
;ing  districts,  Londoni?rs  are  served  with  a. 
iptness  and  with  a  regularity  amt  mcthoil 

make  it  possible  to  caleulate  almost  ex- 
'  the  time  necessary  for  the  transit  of  a  letter 
I  any  one  point  to  any  other  point  in  the  city. 
London  postal  system,  in  common  witli  that 
ew  York,  treats  the  district  or  branch  offices 
ougli  they  were  separate  cities.  This  enables 
siilj-stations  to  deal  with  other  sub-stations 
le  same  distrii't  without  passing  through  tlie 
ral  office,  a  facility  not  possible  under  the 
3  system. 

'.  course,  the  London  postman  has  duties 
h  are  unknown  to  his  American  brother, 
post  office  of  the  British  capital,  in  addition 
.3  purely  postal  functions,  does  a  telegraph, 
els  post,  savings-bank,  and  insurance  busi- 
The  London  collector  and  carrier,  also, 
his  salary  graded  more  scientifically  than 
of  the  New  York  carrier,  and,  when  every- 
r  is  considered,  he  is  better  paid.     The  sal- 

of  London  curriers  vary  according  to  the 
ity  of  popnlation  in  which  the  service  is 
ered,  the  assumption  being  that  the  cost  of 
g  shiiuld  be  the  largest  {letermining  factor 
e  amount  of  money  earned.     If  the  carrier 

in  a  densely  populated  city  district,  it  costs 
very  much  more  to  live  than  if  his  home  is, 
;xample,  at  Wiiiibledon.  Furthermore,  if 
orks  in  the  city  dislrrict  but  lives  at  Wim- 
III.  ho  must  consider  his  car  fare   to  and. 

his  work.  In  the  East  ('ity,  in  which  dis- 
the  central  office  is  located,  carriers  begin 
•  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week-(apprflxi-' 
ly  t'>),  and  they  may  advance  to  34  shii 

(approximately  |8.S0).  In  the  farthest 
ing  districts,  the  carrier  .begins  at  IS  shii- 

and  sixpence  (approximately  $4.75),  and 
in  a  few  years  receive  2S  shillings  (or  %'). 
idering  the  difference  in  the  standard  of 
g,  this  compares  very  well  with  the  New 
;  postman's  income,  which  is  *OnO  for  the 
year,  and  which  mav  evcntuiilly  reach  the 
mum  of  tl.OOO. 
needs  no  argument  to  convince  the  average 

York  business  man  that  it  is  rapidity  of 
nunication  that  determines  the  efficiency  of 


any  postal  service.  Although  a  number  of  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mail 
matter  is  distributed  from  the  time  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  the  sender  until  it  is  received  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  addressed,  it  is  evident  that 
frequent  collections  are  sure  to  increase  the 
chances  of  tlie  particular  piece  of  mail  matter 
making  a  rapid  journey.  The  next  considera- 
tion after  fi'equent  collections  is  the  time  taken 
to  transport  the  letter  from  the  street  box  to  the 
local  office.  This  is  dependent  on  the  efforts  of 
the  collector,  which  are  controlled  by  the  num- 
ber of  collections  he  makes.  Once  at  the  sub- 
station, the  question  is  how  long  will  the  wagon 
take  to  transport  the  letter,  with  the  many  thou- 
sands of  others,  to  the  other  sub-station  from 
which  it  is  to  be  sent  out.  This  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  wagon  service,  an  efficiency 
ihat  is  made  up  of  the  condition  and  efiorts  of 
horses  and  men  and  the  demands  made  upon 
their  time.  From  the  sub-station  of  destination 
to  the  hand  of  tlie  recipient  the  factor  is  again 
the  efforts  of  the  carrier. 

WHAT   THE   NEW    YORK    OFFICE   NEEDS. 

It  is  evident  from  this  obvious  procedure  that, 
since  the  New  York  system  has.  theoretically 
and  scientifically,  the  proper  foundation,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  more  and  quicker  service,  of 
more  progressive  and  effective  mechanical  means 
of  transit,  and  of  more  men. 

As  mail  now  comes  into  New  York,  for  90 
per  cent,  of  it  there  are  three  main  points  of 
entrance  and  exit, — (1 )  the  ocean  steamers,  bring- 
ing and  taking  the  foreign  mail ;  CI)  the  Fennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  (from  Jersey  t^ity),  carrying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Far  Western  mail  and 
almost  all  of  that  di'stined  for  Southei^  points  ; 
and  (3)  the  New  York  Central  Raili-oadi -car ly- 
ing Bormj  of  tile  mail  for  west-central  points,  ai- 
niost  all  of  tha^  for  the  Northwest,  and  the  bulk 
of  that  for  Canada,  includ-ing  much  that  goes 
overland  and  takes  Pacific  steamers  foP  the  Far 
East."' 
^i'  The  incotning  liners  are  met  at  Sandy  Hook 
■1)y  the  p'ost-office  boat,  the  Pvslmaslir- Genera!, 
and  the  mail  is  brought  to 'the  Geneml  Post- 
Office  and  tlic  different  outgoing  •railf&<^*  sta- 
tions Without  delay.  So  much  for  the'fofeign 
mail.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  unloads  its 
postal  matter  at  Jersey  City,  and  the  bags  are 
ferried  over-to  the  Manhattan  side  and  then 
transported,  also  by  wagonp,  to  tlie  general  office. 
Wagons,  also,  now  take  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
from  the  Grand  Central  to  the  main  office.  The 
pneumatic  tube,  which  is  now  again  in  v/orking 
order  between  the  Grand  Central  Station  and 
the  General   Fost-Officc,  helps  very  materially 
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There  still  remaina.  however,  the  exasperatinnly 
alow  transit  liy  wagon  (anil  New  York  citizens 
or  visitors  to  the  metropolis  need  no  conimunt 
on  th<i  quality  of  the  wagons  and  horses)  from 
the  point  of  arrival  of  mails  to  their  point  of 
distribution. 

THE    FREBENT   GENERAL    POSTOFPICR    INADEQITATK. 

The  best  that  can  possibly  bn  done  with  the 
present  Ueneral  Post-Office  buililing  and  facili- 
ties is  totally  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  New 
York  locally  and  as  a  distributing  center  fur  tlie 
mails  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  present 
building  is  woufully  iaadequute  in  the  mattur  of 
space  and  light.  It  is  thirty  years  old.  but  it  is 
fifty  years  behind  the  times.  Tliere  is  no  room 
in  which  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  a  visitor  can 
sit  and  write  a  letter.  Moreovi'r,  there  is  no 
B{iace  available  for  such  a  room,  dm!  li:is  only 
to  stand  on  tlio  narrow,  crumped  platform  at 
Mail  ti^trePt  any  evi'ning  between  5  and  H,  when 
the  incessant  stream  of  wagons  is  coming  in, 
dumping  maibbags  in  such  a  congestion  that  it 
is  impossible  at  times  for  tlie  men  to  move  a  foot 
from  their  standing-places,  to  realize  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  tiie  problem  facing  the  New  York 
postal  othcialB,  who  between  the  hours  of  G  and 
8  every  working  day  receive  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  letters  for  distribution.  In- 
side the  ofKce.  in  tlie  working- rooms,  every  ap- 
pliance and  Bcliemo  that  Yimkee  ingenuity  could 
suggest  has  been  adopted  and  is  in  use.  Kut 
the  devices  and  expedients  only  serve  tu  em- 
phasize the  greiit  needs.  A  generid  central  post- 
office  needs  unlimited  free,  light  space,  and  no 


amount  of  height  or  ma^ificence  of  i 

can  atone  for  lack  of  free,  light  space  in  thsH- 

sortment  of  mails.     The  least  possible  unoantot 

handling  and  the  greatest  possible   uncnuit.ot 

motion  should  be  the  watchword  of  pqMfrflAct 

administrators. 

In  the  business  districts  o|  Nev  Tork  t^n 
are  uow  nine  deliveries  a  day  and  froi)i  ftftMH 
to  thirty-two  collections.  The  poBt-offlM>.%.lit- 
erally  forred  to  make  such  frequent  Oollat^lOi 
because  of  the  inunenae  congestion  ol  mittpr, 
both  for  local  and  foriMgn  diBtribution.  It-^ 
matter  of  delivery,  however,  we  mxa  bqftiad 
London.  In  our  business  districta,  tlu.-^lHt 
delivery  is  made  at  4:30,  and  in  the  n^iten 
sections,  at  6.  From  that  time  onwud,  bU 
through  the  night,  untd  8  the  next  moniii^ 
the  mail  is  pouring  into  the  bmnch  stfttioHU 
such  quantities  that  when  the  carrier  BburU  out 
in  the  morning  be  is  overwiielmed,  widi  tha 
frequent  result  that  letters  which  nniTad  Utt 
night  before  are  not  even  delivered  w^  tlw 
first  mail  the  next  morning.  To  remadf^-fbk, 
Mr.  Willcox  has  asked  the  department  ^^J^ 
sistance  in  securing  another  delivery  it  ^|pt 
Keally,  another  delivery  in  the  eTening-JBoir (ha 
residence  districts  is  what  Xew  York  nnnfta  .  A 
delivery  starting  from  the  branch  BtatioU'lt) 
say.  X:'.'<(i  in  the  evening  would  make  it  poHJllle 
to  distribute,  the  same  evening,  all  the  mail 
signed,  stamped,  and  deposited  in  the  last  bun- 
iiess  liours.  It  would  also  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  (irst  mail  the  ne.Yt  morning,  which  wonld 
then  nut  be  clogged  up  with  matter  posted  at  6 
or  6:30  the  night  before. 
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'B  hundred  to  Ave  thoHBsnd  letters,  leaves  for  Brooklrn 


e  present  Postmaster  liaa  made  a  number 
lovationa  witli  the  object  of  facilitating  the 
and  regular  <iispatch  of  mails.  One  of 
leas,  whicli  lias  already  been  worked  out 
las  resulted  in  a  marked  gain  in  time,  is 
of  "advance  maiiinga."  A  vast  quantity 
alter  is  deposited  in  the  central  building 
ten  the  hours  of  4  and  9  p.m.  This  is,  of 
e,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  major  portion  of 
lailings  occur  diii-inf;  those  hours,  it  lieing, 
■entty,  the  most  convenient  business  ar- 
iment  to  sign  the  bulk  of  the  correspond- 
during  the  afternoon,  and  to  send  to  the 
iffice  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Wilicox's  suf,'- 
m,  formulated  ia  a  letter  sent  out  last 
2;  to  a  number  of  Imsincas  houses,  was  that, 
■  as  practicable,  insteaii  of  holiling  all  the 
r  back  for  the  final  mailing  (wbich  usually 
s  between  li  and  S  p.m.),  a  portion  could 
nt  to  the  post-oflice  during  tlie  day,  say 
!en  the  hours  <i[  \'l  and  H,  which  would  en- 
he  office  torre  to  liniidle  witli  accuracy  and 
ity  all  this  matter  in  time  for  the  night 
:,— a  task  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances and  with  the  present  post-office  force,  is 
almost  impossible.  The  public  responded  at 
once,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  Mr. 
WillcoK  was  able  to  send  out  another  letter 
announcing  an  almost  complete  elimination  of 
the  ''Overtime''  work  which  the  regular  force 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  perform  daily. 

One  cause  of  lost  time  in  the  distribution  of 
city  mail,  as  well  as  in  the  transportation  of  let- 
ters and  parcels  from  incoming  trains  and  steam- 
ers to  their  distributing  points,  is  the  very  bad 
contract  system  of  hiring  wagons,  by  which  the 
lowest  bidder  is  awarded  the  job  of  wagon  trans- 
portation,— and  generally  furnishes  such  poor 
equipment  in  the  way  of  men  and  horses  that 
only  a  very  low  grade  of  efficiency  is  possible. 
It  will,  perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
the  good  people  who  have  so  often  anathematized 
the  Government  for  using  such  starveling  horses 
to  transport  mail  matter  to  learn  that  the  post- 
office  does  not  own  a  single  wagon  or  a  single 
horse.  They  are  all  under  private  contractors, 
who,  of  course,  furnish  the  cheapest  service  con- 
sistent with  keeping  the  contract.     Europe  does 
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this  thing  better  than  wo  do.  In  Berlin,  the  en- 
tire equipment  is  owned  and  operated  by  iln^ 
iriunicipal  post-office,  and  in  Paris  the  wagons 
and  horses  are  city  pi'Djierty. 

WHAT   MR.    WILLCOX  IS  I-I.AN.NIXG. 

Mr.  Willcox's  plans  for  tlio  improvement  of 
postal  administratiim  in  New  York  may  ho  con- 
sidered under  four  lieads :  firat,  the  extension  of 
the  pneumatic- tube  service  :  second,  the  use  of 
the  Subway  for  currying  the  heavy  mails  ;  third, 
more  branch  stations  ;  find,  fourth,  hct^r  wagon 
service,  where  used,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  as  an  aid  in  making  collections. 
Thoso  plana,  of  course,  assume  the  bettor  tur- 
niiual  facilities  whichthe  national  department  has 
already  deti-rmined  npon.  and  are  independent 
of  whatever  new  general  post-office  building  may 
finally  bo  erected. 

The  actual  efficiency  and  splendid  possibilities 
of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in  the  distribution 
of  mail  can  no  longer  be  questioned.  The  (ien- 
eral  Post-ltffice  now  has  pneumatic -tube  connoc' 
tionswith  Station  P{Produce Exchange), with  the 
Prooklyn  general  office,and  with  Station  II  (Grand 
f'ontral).  Mail  can  be  sent  from  New  York  to  the 
Brooklyn  office  in  four  minutes,  whereas  formerly 
the  wagon  service  consumed  half  an  hour.  Ninety- 
nine  per  I'ent  of  all  the  first-clasB  mail  traveling 
between  tliese  twii  stations  goes  in  the  tube. 
The  tubes  are  now  working  for  twenty  hours 
daily,  carrying  receptacles  'i  feet  liigh  and  !l 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  from  iiWi 
to  600  letters,  and  moving  under  fifteen  sec- 
onds' headway. 

THE    SIBWAY    FOH    HEAVY    MAILS. 

In  a  city  with  the  topography  of  New  York 
the  prolilem  of  rapid  trnnajiortation  north  and 
south,  Mr.  Wilh-ox  lielieves,  could  be  beat  solved 
liythe  use  of  the  Subwny  for  the  carrying  of 
heavy  mails,  and  the  transiwrtation  frcmi  the 
line  of  the  nndi'rground  to  the  branch  stations 
by  automobiles,  Seventy-live  per  cent,  of  the 
mail  coming  in  from  the  different  portions  of 
th«  country  iind  from  nbr.>:id  is  already  ]".uche.i. 
The  pn.blem  tc.  U-  snlvcd  is  to  irHHsport  thfse 
assorted,  liilii'l'-il  pmic'ln's  its  quickly  ys  iHJ«,*ible. 
without  iipi-nint;  llicm.  lu  iln.jf  cen'tei-s  i"f  ilislri- 
bution.  Iiciin  readily  be  seen  tltiit  to  nlleriipt 
to  distribute  tli.'  heavy  morning  iiiiiil  thruugli 

the  liags  Hgiiin  an'i  undoing  mnch  "T  ihe  hibor 
already  ace i.mph shed.  With  m,iil  cars  iiltiiched 
to  fast  cx|tresses  on  the  Snbvviiv.  the  heavv  bags 
ei.uM  be  riirried  fn.m  ono  end  ..t  the  ishmd  m 
the  other  and  taken  off  at  Subway  ptiitiinis  niTirc^i 
to  the  branch  post-oflices.     When  tint  Subway 


lines  are  extended  into  Brooklyn  and  other  Long 
Island  points,  this  method  will  have  greatly  in- 
croaseil  usefulness.  Plans  have  already  been 
drawn  providing  for  a  loop,  or  extension  of  iLb 
present  Subway  lines,  under  the  General  Po«- 
Office,  and  also  for  an  extension  nnder  the  GraoiJ 
Central  Station. 

Morebranchstations.andmanymorenumbered 
sub-stations,  are  among  Mr.  Willcoz's  special  de- 
sires. During  his  term  of  office  he  has  already 
secured  four  new  branch  stations,  and  is  work- 
ing for  more  of  these  centers  for  local  distribn- 
tion,  which  help  lift  the  weigiit  from  the  gen- 
era! office.  There  are  many  reasons  for  such  an 
increase,  one  of  the  chief  being  the  economy  of 
time  in  having  the  postal  districts  of  reasonable. 
manageable  size.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is 
not  [rassible  to  handle  the  carriers'  routes  from 
one  building.  Moreover,  in  assorting  mails,  tlie 
larger  the  district  the  greater  the  difficulty  in 
expeditious  service.  The  numbered  sub-stationB. 
of  which  New  York  now  has  two  hundred  and 
t«n,  are  generally  located  in  drug  storea.  Tliesc 
stations  iiring  the  service  close  to  the  people,  lo 
tliat,  between  them  and  the  rural  free  delivery. 
the  people  themselves  have  comparatively  little 
need  to  go  to  a  post-office.  Mr.  Willcox  liu 
recommended  to  the  department  a  large  increase 
of  these  numbered  stations,  and  since  he  hu 
been  in  office  about  thirty  new  oAub  have  Ijeen 
opened. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  wagon  service  has  al* 
rea.iy  been  set  fnrlh  in  this  article.  Mr.  Will- 
ox  believes  timt  the  use  of  the  Subway  and  the 
extension  of  tlie  tube  service  as  favored  by  him 
would  reduce  the  need  for  even  such  wagon  ser- 
vice as  we  now  have.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever.  that  wuirons  would  bo  needed  to  take  the 
heavv  mails  from  the  Subway  stationa  to  the 
lirandi  posi-nmces.  Mr.  Willcox,  however,  be-. 
lieves  that  an  automobile  service  could  be  profit' 
ably  snbstitiileii  even  here  for  the  wagono.  Hit 
ultimalc  |>lan  contemplates  a  constant  service  of 
antomobiles  l^etween  the  Subway  stations  aadtbe. 
branch  ]>iist-iinii'es.  and  also  meeting  at  stated  and 
regular  intervals  the  c'Dllectors,  to  assist  in  tks 
matter  of  collection.  This  would  relieve  the  car- 
riers in  the  distriets  covering  large  territory  and 
rciinc.'  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  a  latger 
l.usiness  tiiaii  is  done  m,w. 

All  iliiit  is  dniie  at  the  New  York  PostOfflce, 
while  e.-ii-eilenl  when  its  facilities  are  consid- 
ered, cukl  be  improved.  The  office  is  a  busi- 
ness cnncern  that  iviurns  a  handsome  annual 
prolil.  whih'  the  national  post-office  shows  a  defi- 
cit- l-asl.  year.  lli<-  receipts  of  the  New  York 
cilliee  were  nver  *  Hl.llDD.OUO,  which  IB  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  rucei])ts  from  the  ontizv  a^ioK 
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re  million  dollars  of  this  was  Burplus.  And 
is  ft  curiouB  comment  on  the  lack  of  business 
ids  so  often  manifeat  in  our  public  depart- 
1  that  during  the  past  decade  the  Govern- 
has  spent  more  money  in  developing  the 
free  delivery  (a  most  excellent  thing  in  it- 
md  whicK,  of  course,  is  not  being  criticised 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  loss  of  mil- 
aince  1 897,  than  in  developing  the  city  free 
iry,  which  makes  immense  returns  to  the 
rnment.  On  the  showing  of  its  present 
8,  the  New  York  Post-OEBce  deserves  bet- 
icilities  and  more  funds  to  carry  on  its 
With  greater  facilities  and  larger  funds, 
I  return  even  a  greater  profit  than  it  does 

len  the  plans  now  in  contemplation  for  the 
■raent  of  the  New  York  postal  service  are 
td  out  the  American  metropolis  will  be 
1  more  efficiently  than  any  other  city  in  the 
The  special  appropriation  hill  for  the 
sion  of  the  pneumatic-tube  service  in  a 
'er  of  our  large  cities  has  at  last  passed  the 
e  of  Representatives.  Its  passage  in  the 
e  seems  a  foregone  conclusion.  This  ap 
iation  will  enable  Mr.  "Willcoi  to  carry  oi 
ea  of  connecting  all  the  stations  on  Mai 
a  Island    by  pneumatic  tube.     The    add 

offices  to  be  supplied  in  the  scheme  re 
^nded  are  the  Wall   Street,   Troduce  E: 
;e,  Times  Square,  foreign  branch  stations, 
Station  C.     Extension  will   also  lie  made 
ooklyn.     There  are  now  a  little  less  than 

miles    of    tubing,    and    the    inciease    oi 


nearly  liineteen  provided  for  by  the  appropria- 
tion bill  will  make  over  twenty-five  miles  of 
pneumatic- tube  connections. 

The  question  of  the  new  General  Post-0t5ce 
building  is,  at  this  writing,  yet  unsettled.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  two  splendid  terminals 
at  the  new  Grand  Central  Station  and  at  the 
proposed  Pennsylvania  station  are  to  be  realities. 
The  postal  law  passed  by  Congress,  April  28, 
1904,  authorized  the  leasing  of  a  large  floor  space 
in  the  new  Grand  Central  Station,  on  Lexington 
Avenue,  between  Forty-second  and  Forty-sixth 
streets. 

This  new  building,  when  it  is  completed,  is 
to  be  known  as  the  Post-Office  Building,  and 
the  ground  floor, — covering  more  than  eighty 
thousand  square  feet, — ^will  be  used  for  one 
terminal  of  the  post-office,  the  railroad  company 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  building.  Tracks  will 
be  laid  underneath,  and  the  trains  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  offices  by  elevators,  so  that  mail 
can  be  taken  directly  from  the  cars  to  distribut- 
ing-tablea  in  the  assortment-room.  This  will 
be  the  largest  single  space  devoted  to  post-office 
purposes  in  the  world.  The  other  terminal  au- 
tliorized  by  the  law  of  1904  was  to  be,  not  by 
lease,  but  by  purchase,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  of  the  land  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
between  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  streets. 
Trains  wore  also  to  come  and  go  underneath  this 
building,  which  was  to  cover  130,000  square  feet. 
Just  what  will  be  th*final  character  of  this  build- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  say.  It  will, 
form  a  magnificent  terminal. 


n  the  designs  of  the  archllectB,  Mesi 
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FROM    NEW   YORK   TO    PARIS   BY    RAIL. 

BY  HKR.\[AN   ROSENTHAL. 


PUHLIO  attention  in  Russia,  deeply  stiri'.'.I 
as  it  is  by  the  ponding  pleftimi  I'ui'  tlio 
Duma.  finilB  itsi'lf  drawn,  none  tlio  Icbb.  t<>  tlie 
extensivu  press  connnynts  on  tlie  proposed  rail- 
road whicli  is  to  ciinoect  America  and  Asia. 

The  initsido  world  may  well  wondi'r  liow, 
amiii  the  perplexities  and  diflirulties  of  the  prfs- 
ent  hour,  the  Hussiaii  (.Joveniiiiont  can  Jemi  its 
enthusiiiBtic  appruval  to  the  project.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fa<:t.  this  ardor  seems  not  at  all  ilamjiened, 
and  the  men  jiromiiicnt  in  the  councils  of  the 
empire  are  loath  to  (fivii  up  thi'ir  dri^ams  of  pn-at 
Bjieculation.  It  li<'s  in  the  liussian  diariu-(er  to 
build  castles  in  the  iiir  and  pay  little  heed  to 
tiic  obstacles  of  practical  life. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty Ones  not  lie  in  the  plan  itsi'lf.  'I'lmt  is 
entirely  feasible.  It  is  Hiissia's  inability,  under 
existinfi  conditions,  to  carry  nut  the  idea.  Its 
realization  will  requin.^  the  aid  of  foreign  capi- 
tal and  of  foreign  industry,  and  tbese  will  un- 
doubtedly 1h>  furnislied  Iiefore  many  yeiira  sliall 
have  passed.  The  great  captjiins  of  tlie  world's 
industry  cannot  remain  imlilTerent  to  the  pi^ssi- 
bilitiea  that  lie  in  the  development  of  ilie  almost 
limitless  mineral  wealth  of  .^Iberia,  .-spcijillv  of 
Kamchatka,  where  gold  and  other  metnls  iiw 
believed  to  be  as  plentiful  as  thev  an-  in  Alaskii. 

Th«  idea  ..fan  Alaskiin-Slberian  milrnnd  itself 
is  ni't  exactly  new.  In  the  eiirly  eighties  ui  the 
past  eentlirv  the  i|iiesti<>u  of  uriiiing  the  old 
world  with  the  new  hv  this  means  wns  discussed 
in  Kur..pe;UL;in.l  .\mevi>-aii  i.erio.iiciils.      .•^.•rioiis 


,-   of   t 


In    I 


,  W,  Powell,  .lir-'dur  of  the  United  Sla 
Geological  Survey,  was  niiiuested  by  our  Hen. 


to  i-eport  to  that  body  on  the  possibility  of  nil- 
road  communication  between  Alaska  and  Sibe- 
ria. Mr.  L'owell  i-eported  that  his  investigadoDB 
and  in(|uiries  led  him  to  believe  that  the  estal> 
lislinient  of  railroad  cominunicatioa  between  the 
United  t-^taU-s  and  Asiatic  Russia  and  Japan 
would  involve  no  greater  difficnltiea  than  were 
encountered  in  the  construction  of  the  existing 
transcontinental  railroads.  His  plan  propoaeU 
tiiat  the  ri>ad  begin  at  some  suitable  point  of  the 
Northern  I'aeific  in  Montana  and  lead  throngli 
the  head  watere  of  the  I'eace  River  to  the  h^ 
waters  uf  the  Yukon.  It  was  to  proceed  thence 
to  SOUK'  convenient  point  on  the  ^oreof  Bering 
Sea.  Till'  regiun  lying  between  the  Northern 
I'aeific  l^ailrnad  and  the  head  waters  of  tha 
I'eiiee  River,  in  about  latitude  56°  N.,  is  partially 
within  the  Tnited  States,  but  mainly  in  British 
Coluud>i:i.  The  total  distance  was  estimated  it 
'J,~l)."j  Tiiilis.  A  liranch  road  would  be  huilt 
from  tlie  ht-a<l  w;)ters  of  the  Peace  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Si-ikine  River,  in  order  to  eMabliah 
connection  ttith  Sitka. 

The  buihlin^r  of  the  Sil>erian  Bailroad,  the 
(.'hino-.lnpniiese  War.  and  the  Boxer  npruiii^ 
wl]i<'h  foll.iwed  one  anotlier  rapidly,  crowded 
tliis  plan  into  the  background  of  the  world'a 
attentjen.  In  li'n'>.  bowever,  there  came  an 
awnketiing  interest  in  the  intercontinental  roul. 
M.  l.i'UC'ide  l.obel.  whoisnowiuSt.  Fetenbnif 
and  is  eii.b'iivoring  to  secure  concesaiona  that 
wiiuM  assure  tlu'  re;ilization  of  hit  plana,  luia 
pul>lislied  in  the  Krench  niagazJnee  a  nninlMF  of 
interi'sting  articles  on  these  rogiona.  HaviBi; 
led  sevei'iil  scientilic  extieditions  to  Alaaka  and 
tiiu  Klondike,  he  has  acijuircd  a  maaa  of  inioT 
mation.  which  ho  incorporated,  in  part,  In  hia 


i  to  the  Socict6  de  Gcocrapiiie  and  other 
1  societies  of  Fans,  lliese  reports  con- 
interesting  descriptions  of  liis  travels  and 
i  on  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska.  The 
newspaper  Petit  Par'slen  some  years  ago 
led  pictures  of  a  collection  of  garments, 
lold  utensils,  implements,  etc.,  of  various 
tribes  and  Eskimos  gathered  by  M.  de  Lo- 
st formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
;dge  of  these  peoples.  It  appeared  from 
lort  that  various  American  and  European 
irs  and  explorers  wliom  he  met  on  his 
ys  were  quite  enthusiastic  over  his  railroad 
and  promised  to  enlist  the  support  of 
lent  societies  and  capitalists.  Soon  after 
.  do  Lobel  made  a  survey  of  a  railroad  line 
h  Alaska  from  Circle  City  to  Bering 
remaining  in  the  T'olar  regions  for  a  con- 
s  period  of  eighteen  months.  Notwith- 
ig  the  extremely  low  teinperature  and  the 
■ss  of  the  long  Arctic  night,  he  continued 
rk  until  it  was  completed, 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  sucli  an  en- 
e  are,  according  to  M.  de  Lobel,  serious, 
■t  insurmountable.  The  hardest  problem 
red   by  the  Bering  Strait,  yet  even  this 


may  be  solved,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
islands  in  the  Strait.  With  the  aid  of  these 
islands  the  Strait  may  be  spanned  by  a  giant 
bridge.  More  recently,  however,  M.  de  Lobel 
seems  to  have  modiGed  his  early  plans,  and  would 
substitute  a  tunnel  for  the  long  bridge.  Once 
across  the  Strait,  the  new  road  would  have  to 
pass  througii  a  great  stretch  of  frozen  desert  un- 
til it  reached  the  line  of  the  Siberian  road. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  out- 
come of  M.  de  Lobel's  eilorta  in  St.  Petersburg. 
His  plans  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many 
prominent  Husaians.  some  of  whom  seo  in  them 
the  means  for  the  rapid  growth  of  New  Ruasia. 
Others,  whose  patriotism  is  cast  in  less  noble 
mold,  are  inclined  to  see  in  their  realization 
danger  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Slav  race,  and  a 
threatening  invasion  of  American  competition, 
and  perhaps  also  of  American  political  ideas. 
But  whatever  the  immediate  outlook,  it  is  quite 
cei-tain  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  American  capital  will  play  an  essential  pait 
in  the  planning  and  construction  of  this  the 
largest  railroad  iu  the  world.  It  is  not  yet  safe 
to  prophesy  how  soon  we  may  be  able  to  travel 
in  the  same  Pullman  car  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


OlOMCt 


project  HM  Impossiblp. 


[>Ui;h  solid  rock  for  the  wliole  dlatance,  And  It  Is  said  ttiat  the  material  to  be  eicKvat 
I  out  tor  the  Now  York  Snbwajr.  Engliieering  opinion  haa  lately  eomK  to  regard  this  tt 
cauae  of  the  great  depth  of  water) 
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(MpiiiIht  of  the  IiileraUte  Commei 


BY  the  lerms  of  their  tiharlorn,  railway  com- 
[lanies  are  [wrmit.ted  to  CBtabliBli  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  persons  anU  property,  Tliese 
ratoa,  even  wlien  the  charter  doi'S  not  so  provide, 
must  be  at  the  common  law  jugt  an^l  rcason- 
alile.  Since  the  passage  of  t)je  act  to  rcgiilatu 
commen-e,  tho  statntc  of  tliu  I'nitmi  States  has 
I  provided  that  interstate  rales  shall  be  just,  rea- 
sonable, and  non-discriminating.  If  a  railway 
company  violates  these  requiremenis  iu  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  rates,  any  person  injuiud  niay 
sue  at  law  and  recover  damages.  Since  I.SH7, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been 
anthoriKcd  to  proaecnte  suits  at  the  public  ex- 
pense for  the  correction  of  unlawful  rates. 

The  Government,  instead  of  permitting  the 
railways  to  make  tiieir  own  mtes,  may,  if  it  sees 
fit,  establisii  those  rates  itself  in  the  Iirst  in- 
stance ;  and  it  may  do  this  either  by  direct 
legislative  enactment  or  through  the  medium  of 
a  commission.  It  may  establish  an  entire 
schedule  of  rates  in  this  manner,  or  it  may 
establish  a  single  rate.  The  State  of  Kansas, 
for  example,  fixed,  by  direct  enactment,  the 
rates  on  petroleum  and  its  products,  and  on 
no  other  commodity.  Testimony  recently  taken 
before  the  commission  shows  that  this  action  liy 
the  Kansas  Legislature  reduced  the  price  of 
kerosene  oil  four  cents  a  gallon  ami  is  saving 
the  people  of  that  Sute '  f rom  $'200,000  to 
1300,000  per  year. 

The  policy  of  the  United  .States  has  lieen,  iu 
the  past,  t'"'  allow  railways  to  establish  their  in- 
terstate rates,  and  to  correct  those  rat«s  only  by 
suits  at  law.  lliis  nietbod  of  proceeding  haa 
produced  no  practical  result.  Mr.  Harriman, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  touching  tho 
Northern  Securities  merger,  being  asked  what 
remedy  the  shipper  had  if  he  was  charged  an 
exorbitant  rate,  answered  that  lie  might  bring 
suit  at  law  and  recover  the  excess.  He  was 
then  rcqiiosted  to  confer  with  his  attorney  and 
cite  the  commission  some  case  in  which  a  judg- 
ment of  this  sort  had  been  obtained.  He  has 
mentioned  no  such  case,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
such  a  case  exists.  U  would  be  easy  to  state 
the  reasons  for  this,  but  no  argument  could  be 
more  persuasive  than  the  naked  fact._    Railway 


rates  cannot  be  regulated  by  lawsuit.  The  m- 
perience  of  this  country  abundantly  shows  th»t 

The  only  way  to  protect  the  public  againstan 
unjust  railway  rate  is  by  compelling  the  railm; 
to  put  iu  elTect  a  rate  which  is  just, — in  otber 
words,  by  '-making"  that  rate,  llie  people  of 
this  country,  following  the  lead  of  tlie  PreaiJenl, 
have  with  great  unanimity  reached  the  concln- 
sion  that  the  few  men  who  within  recent  yean 
have  come  to  control  our  highways  of  commerce 
Tuust  not  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  terms  iimI 
the  charges  upon  which  those  public  utOilies 
shall  be  enjoyed  unrestrained  either  by  competi- 
tion or  by  law  ;  and  tliey  have  reached  the  fur- 
ther conclusion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate 
our  railways  by  suits  at  law.  For  this  raason,  it 
is  ])roposed  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
inerce  Commission,  in  a  very  limited  way,  the 
rate- making  power. 

The  Hepburn  bill,  now  under  debate  in  the 
Senate,  does  not  invest  the  comniissioii  vitii 
general  ratetiiaking  authority,  nor  anything  like 
it.  No  rate  can  be  dealt  with  e^ccopt  upon  com- 
plaint. All  parties  must  be  notified  and  fully 
heard,  Tlie  commission  can  only  fix  a  maximmii 
i-ate  :  i'  r<ii,i,-t  ,«l.i/.lish  tl.c  relalion  of  Tata.  IK 
order,  when  made,  cnntinuea  in  effect  for  only 
three  years.  Within  these  very  narrow  bounds 
it  is  proposed  to  confer  the  power  to  "uialte" 
I'ates. 

From  this  proposition  there  seems  to  be  littie 
dissent  upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  Senaton; 
the  stoiin  center  of  discussion  there  is,  How  far 
shall  the  ordei-s  of  the  commission  be  reviewal 
by  the  courts  and  suspended  pending  proceed- 
ings for  review  't 


The  able  and  exhaustive  debates  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  have  covered  every  legal  phue  ol 
this  question  ;  and  it  would  be  presumption  on 
my  part  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
great  constitutional  lawyers  of  that  body  ban 
said  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  set  before  a  person  otno 
legal  knowledge  the  e.iact  issue  inrolTod,  for  it 
goes  to  tlie  heart  of  this  whole  legialation.  In 
doing  this  I  dii-ect  attention  to  cortun  fnndi- 
inental  principles  about  which  there  U  so  red 
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dispute,  of  which  the  first  and  most  important 
IB,  that  the  fiziDg  of  a  railway  rate  by  comttiiB- 
sion  is  a  legislative  or  administrative,  and  not  a 
judicial,  act. 

The  duty  of  the  judge  is  to  determine,  not 
what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  what  the  law  is. 
For  this  purpose,  he  looks  into  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  ;  he  consults  the  statutes.  From  deci- 
sion and  from  statute  as  applied  to  the  case  be- 
fore him,  he  declares  the  law.  He  exercises  no 
judgment  as  to  what  the  law  should  be  ;  he 
simply  determines  what  the  law  is.  He  may 
firmly  be  convinced — and  often  is — that  the  law 
ouglit  to  be  difFereol  from  his  declaration  of  it. 

The  function  of  the  jury  in  passing  upon 
questions  of  fact,  or  of  the  court  when  it  de- 
termines a  question  of  fact,  is  much  the  same. 
The  decision  must  in  every  case  be  based  upon 
evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  may  be  considered  is  carefully  and  elab- 
orately defined  by  rules  of  law.  No  other  evi- 
dence can  be  considered.  Neither  court  nor 
jury  has  the  right  to  weigh  facta  known  to  them 
and  not  given  in  evidence. 

The  duty  of  the  legislator  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. He  determines,  not  what  the  law  is,  but 
what  the  law  ought  to  be.  In  arriving  at  this 
['onclusioa  he  should  understand  all  the  facts 
that  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  hy  him  ;  but  in  obtain- 
ing tliose  facts  he  is  bound  by  no  rules  of  evi- 
dence. When  everytliing  is  before  him,  it  is  a 
question  of  judgment  on  his  part  what,  looking 
to  the  future,  ought  to  be  done. 

Now,  the  fi.ting  of  a  railway  rate  is  in  its  na- 
ture legislative  rather  than  judicial.  There  is  no 
standard  by  which  it  can  be  determined.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  price  charged  for 
a  transportation  service  ought  to  be  governed 
by  the  cost  of  rendering  that  service  ;  but  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that,  assuming  the  possibil- 
ity of  ascertaining  the  cost,  still  our  interstate 
rates  could  not  be  made  on  that  basis.  A  com- 
parison with  other  rates  is  of  but  little  value, 
since  conditions  are  seldom  the  same  in  two 
cases.  The  clenient'of  competition  plays  an  ini- 
|K>rtant  part,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions to  decide  is  how  far  a  carrier  may  properly 
discriminate  in  view  of  competitive  conditions. 
Assuming  that  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
raili-oad  ought  to  earn  is  fixed,  from  what  source 
shall  it  derive  that  amount  ?  How  much  shall 
come  from  its  passenger  business  ?  How  much 
from  its  freight?  What  rate  shall  be  applied 
to  a  particular  species  of  freight  as  compared 
with  other  commodities?  In  determining  the 
justice  or  reasonableness  of  a  particular  rate  all 
these   factors,  and   many  others,   may  present 


themselves  for  consideration.  They  are  proper- " 
ly  taken  into  account  by  the  traffic  official  who 
fixes  the  rate  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  must 
be  considered  by  the  administrative  body  which 
revises  that  rate.  It  is  finally  a  question  of 
judgment  what,  taking  everything  into  account, 
ought  fairly  to  be  done. 

1  can  perhaps  make  my  meaning  more  plain  by 
an  illustration. 

ILLUSTRATION    FBOM    THE   COAL   TRADE. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  an  anthra- 
cite-coal mine  consists  of  what  are  known  as 
'■prepared  sizes,"  these  being  the  various  forms 
of  anthracite  which  are  used  for  domestic  and 
kindred  purposes.  The  balance  is  small  sizes 
which  are  only  used  for  the  production  of  steam. 
The  prepared  sizes  sell  in  the  same  market  for  a 
much  higher  price  than  bituminous  coal,  hut  the 
small  sizes  have  no  greater  steam-producing 
power,  and  therefore  do  not  command  a  higher 
price.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the 
three  following  variations  of  the  same  case  ; 

1.  A  coal  mine  is  located  two  hundred  miles 
from  a  town  which  is  a  manufacturing  center 
and  wliich  consumes  large  quantities  of  both 
domestic  and  steam  coal.  Uituminous  coal  is 
available  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  The 
railway  leading  from  Xhis  mine  to  the  town  es- 
tablishes a  rate  of  two  dollars  per  ton  upon  the 
prepared  sizes  and  one  dollar  per  ton  upon  small 
sizes.  Complaint  is  made  tliat  the  rate  upon 
the  prepared  sizes  is  too  high,  and  it  is  urged  in 
support  of  this  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
both  sizfs  is  exactly  the  same,  and  that  if  the 
railway  can  carry  steam  coal  for  one  dollar  per 
ton  twice  that  sum  is  too  much  for  domestic 
coal.  The  railway  answers  that  two  dollars  for 
the  prepared  sizes  is  reasonable  ;  that  one  dollar 
for  tl)e  steam  sizes  is  not  enough,  but  pays 
something  over  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  that 
the  small  sizes  cannot  be  sold  in  competition 
with  bituminous  coal  at  a  higher  rate  of  freight ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  interest  of  the 
railway  and  the  mine-owner,  and  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  domestic  consumer,  to  make  this 
rate. 

2.  Let  us  assume,  now,  that  we  have  the  same 
mine  and  the  same  town,  but  that  bituminous 
coal  is  leas  accessible  and  much  higher.  The 
railway  imposes,  under  these  conditions,  two 
dollars  per  ton  for  both  domestic  and  steam 
sizes.  The  community  and  the  mine-owner  both 
complain  that'  the  rate  on  steam  sizes  should  be 
lower.  The  community  asserts  that  it  must 
manufacture  in  competition  with  other  communi- 
ties which  have  cheap  bituminous  coal.  The 
mine-owner  protests  that  the  profit  of  his  mine 
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'  depeDds  upon  his  ability  to  sell  the  Bmallor 
eizes  ;  tliat  nnless  he  can  dispose  of  these  Binaller 
sizes  for  a  reasonable  price  tie  must  incri-ase  to 
the  general  public  the  price  of  his  prepared 
sizes  ;  that  the  policy  of  the  carrier  curtails  the 
operation  of  his  mine.  The  railway  answers  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  is  exflctly  the  same  in 
both  cases  ;  that  wliile  the  manufacturer  and 
the  mine-owner  are  necessarily  making  a  smaller 
profit  than  they  would  under  a  lower  freight 
rate,  they  are,  novnrthetess,  doing  busiaess ; 
that,  assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  output  of 
the  mine  would  be  somewhat  increased  by  a  re- 
duction in  rates  on  steam  sizes,  nevertheless  the 
product  of  that  mine  must  some  day  go  to  mar- 
ket over  its  line  of  railway,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  declines  to  reduce  its  rate. 

3.  Take,  now,  the  same  case  with  this  varia- 
tion :  The  railroad  company  uses  largo  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  fuel,  and  it  buys  for  that  purpose 
the  small  sizes  from  this  mine.  Small  sizes  sell 
in  town  for  three  dollars  per  ton.  If  the 
freight  rate  upon  those  sizes  to  the  town  is  two 
dollars  per  ton,  the  railway  can  buy  its  fuel  at 
the  mine  for  one  dollar  per  ton.  If  the  freight 
rate  is  one  dollar  per  ton  to  the  town,  it  must 
pay  at  the  mine  two  dollars  per  ton.  May  not 
this  railway  legitimately  protect  itself  by  main- 
taining the  same  rate  upon  both  sizes  of  coal  'I 

ADMINISTRATIVE    AUTHORITY    BEQUIRED. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  rtho  will  care- 
fully consider  tliese  throe  cases  that  while  the 
cost  of  the  service  is  precisely  the  same  in  each 
case  and  with  respect  to  each  commodity,  the  just 
interest  both  of  the  railway  and  of  the  public 
may  require  the  application  of  different  rates. 
The  cnses  well  illustrate  the  contention  of  the 
railways  that  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  elas- 
ticity in  our  rates  ;  they  equally  support  the  con- 
tention of  the  President  that  the  raihvay  should 
not  be  permitted  to  exercise  this  power  with  sole 
reference  to  its  own  interests.  There  must  be 
some  authority  which  can  revise  the  action  of 
the  traffic  official,  but  the  function  discharged  by 
this  tribunal  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a  court.  It 
exercises  precisely  the  same  administrative  func- 
tion in  correcting  as  does  the  tral£c  official  in 
establishing,  with  this  most  important  qualifica- 
tion,— that,  whereas  the  traffic  official  considers 
the  interest  of  the  railway  alone,  the  commission 
takes  into  account  that  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  and  the  shipper  as  well.  While  a 
judge  might  be  a  competent  man  to  decide  the 
questions  involved,  he  would  not  act,  in  so  doing, 
as  a  judge. 

This  view  is  entirely  sustained  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  Maximum  Rate  Case,  that  cotirt  vbAA.  that 

the  prescribing  of  a  railway  rat«  for  the  future 
was  "a  legislative  act;"  that  Congress  migLt 
have  made  the  interstate  railway  rates  of  this 
country  itself,  or  that  it  might  have  created  a 
commission  with  authority  to  make  those  taXn. 
but  that  it  bad  not,  in  fact,  by  the  act  to  regulat« 
commerce,  invested  the  Interstate  Commerci^ 
Commission  with  that  power.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  so  amend  the  former  act  as  to  give  tbe 
commission,  within  certain  limits,  that  authority. 

SUA  1,1.   TUK   oou 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sepa- 
rates the  powers  of  the  federal  government  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  ;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  again  and  again  decided  that 
the  powers  of  one  department  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  or  exercised  by  another  department. 
Congress  cannot,  therefore,  confer  upon  the 
courts  the  power  of  making  rates.  This  appears 
to  be  conceded,  but  it  is  earnestly  insisted  th>t 
the  courts  should  be  given  power  to  review  the 
action  of  the  commission. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
justifies  this  procedure.  If  the  courts  cannot 
exercise  the  power  of  making  rates  because  that 
is  not  a  judicial  function,  how  can  they  revise 
the  action  of  the  administrative  body  which  does 
make  the  rate  V  "What  is  the  practical  differ- 
ence between  submitting  that  question  to  the 
court  sitting  as  a  court  of  review  and  Bubinit- 
ting  it  in  the  lirst  instance  ?  Do  you  not  in  fact 
by  that  provision  entirely  eliminate  the  rate- 
making  function  of  the  commission  and  render 
it  impossible  to  correct  a  railway  tariff  except 
by  the  [)rosecution  of  a  lawsuit  ?  It  that  power 
could  bu  dcilegated  to  and  exercised  by  the 
courts,  would  not  tlie  practical  situation  ba  ex- 
actly what  it  is  to-day  ? 

In  the  famous  Minnesota  Milk  Case,  Jiutice 
Miller  stated  that  the  rate  made  by  a  commiation 
under  legislative  authority  was  "the  law  of  the 
land."  As  well  might  Congreas  Bay  to  tlie courts, 
Examine  the  statutes  which  we  have  enacted ; 
if  in  your  opinion  they  are  wise  and  proper  laws, 
enforce  them  ;  otherwise,  suspend  their  effect 
It  seems  plain  that  the  court  cannot  be  invested 
with  authority  to  review  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  invest  it  with  such  power  may  result  in  ren. 
dering  unconstitutional  and  void  the  entire  dele- 
gation of  autliority  to  prescribe  the  fatare  tata. 

THE    LIUITS   OF  JDaiSDICTIOH. 

When  I  say  that  the  court  cannot  rariew  the 
administrative  judgment  of  the  commiaaion  1 
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do  not  mean  that  it  cannot  examine  tlie  rate 
which  t)ie  commission  puts  into  effect.  This  it 
can  and  shoulil  do,  hut  the  question  presented 
to  the  court  may  he  an  entirely  different  one 
from  that  preaenteil  to  the  commission.  Let  us 
see  just  what  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is. 

Both  the  shipper  and  the  railway  have  a  le^  .t 
rigtit  to  insist  that  the  coiumiBsion  shall  act 
within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  forms 
provided  by  statute.  In  the  same  way,  the  tax- 
payer may  insist  that  his  tax  shall  he  lejiially  laid 
and  collected.  He  cannot  question  the  wisdom 
of  laying  the  tax,  nor  its  amount.  ■« 

Apart  from  this  I  am  unable  to  see  how  the 
shipper  can  be  given  the  right  to  attack  in  court 
the  order  of  the  commission.  If  he  electa  to  file 
his  complaint  l)efore  the  commission  he  must,  as 
a  practiual  matter,  abide  the  result.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  so-called  "  broad  review  "  earnestly 
insist  that  the  courts  should  be  invested  with 
authority  to  review  the  action  of  the  commission 
as  such,  for  tiie  reason  that  otherwise  the  shipper 
loses  his  day  in  court. 

Will  tliese  gentlemen,  who  now  stand  panic- 
stricken  at  this  suggestion,  kindly  point  to  an 
instance  in  the  past  where  the  assertion  of  this 
right  has  been  of  practical  benefit?  Will  they 
give  any  reason  for  siipposing  that  the  exercise 
of  that  right  in  the  future  would  be  of  greater 
profit  than  it  has  been  in  the  past?  In  the 
place  of  that  right  which  is  of  no  value  is  put 
another  right  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  ;  and  the  first  right  is  taken  away  because 
the  two  cannot  coexist.  Were  it  possible  to  give 
the  shipper  this  right  of  appeal,  the  railway  must 
have  the  same  riglit,  every  attempt  to  make  an 
order  would  result  in  a  lawsuit,  and  we  should 
be  precisely  where  we  are  now. 

With  the  railway  it  is  otherwise.  While  the 
shipper  can  have  no  appeal  from  the  action  of 
the  commission  which  is  of  much  practical  value, 
the  railway  company  has  and  must  have  a  right  to 
attack  the  rate  which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 

A  railroad  discharges  a  public  service.  For 
that  reason,  if  private  property  is  required  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  the  railroad  it  may 
be  taken  even  against  the  will  of  the  owner, 
^^o.  too,  when  that  railroad  is  completed  the 
[Miblic  may  for  the  same  reason  appropriate  it 
t"  the  public  use  against  the  will  of  the  owner. 
This,  in  effect,  is  what  is  done  when  the  Gov- 
ernment fixes  the  rate,  Tlie  railway  is  con- 
structed to  transport  property  and  passengers 
for  hire.  Unless  it  can  charge  for  that  servicf. 
the  property  is  valueless.  To  reduce  the  rate 
impairs  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 


for  public  uses  without  just  compensation.  The 
railway  cannot  take  property  of  an  individual 
without  paying  for  it ;  the  public  cannot  ap- 
propriate railway  property  without  just  com- 
pensation. The  compensation  allowed  by  the 
Government  to  the  railway  for  the  use  of  its 
property  is  the  rate  which  it  permits  the  rail- 
way to  charge.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
rale  can  be  imposed  by  the  Government  which 
is  so  low  that  it  will  not  yield  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  tlie  service  performed.  This  is  a  legal 
right  which  inheres  in  the  railway,  which  can- 
not be  taken  away,  and  which  may  be  enfoi'ced 
in  the  courts. 

In  passing  upon  this  legal  right  the  court 
must,  manifestly,  determine  the  reasonableness 
of  tlie  rate  fixed  by  the  order  of  the  commission, 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  alone,  that 
the  reasonableness  of  that  rate  can  be  called  in 
question.  Just  how  far  the  court  will  go  in  de- 
termining that  reasonableness  or  what  rules  it 
will  finally  lay  down  cannot  with  certainty  be 
foretold.  It  is  plain  that  there  must  be  a  wide 
range,  especially  in  the  fixing  of  a  siogle  rate, 
within  which  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  dis- 
cretionary judgment  of  the  commission.  But  it 
is  equally  plain  that  no  rate,  and  no  schedule  of 
rates,  can  be  put  in  effect  which  will  not  allow  to 
the  carrier  just  compensation  for  the  use  of  its 
property. 

KATE-REOCLATtON    BT    LAWSUIT   A   FAILDBE. 

What  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  that  the  action 
of  the  commission  in  fixing  the  rate  is  adminis- 
trative ;  that  the  action  of  the  court  in  reviewing 
the  rate  is  judicial  ;  and  that  the  conclusions  of 
one  body  cannot  be  tested  by  the  standards  of 
the  other.  The  courts  have  been  criticised  as 
unfriendly  to  the  regulation  of  railways  because 
they  have  set  aside  most  of  the  orders  of  the 
commission,  and  the  commission  has  been  criti- 
cised as  incompetent  because  its  orders  have 
been  overturned  by  the  courts.  Both  criticisms 
are  unjust.  The  commission  has  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  lawyers  who  might  with  pro- 
piyety  have  been  made  judges.  My  conviction 
is  that  had  these  men  considered  these  questions 
as  judges  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  courts  ;  and  that,  con- 
versely, if  the  judges  who  passed  upon  these 
questions  had  considered  them  as  commissioners 
they  would,  as  a  rule,  have  reached  the  same 
conclusions  that  the  commission  did.  The 
trouble  with  the  whole  situation  has  been  that 
we  have  for  the  past  eighteen  years  been  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  railway  charges  by  lawsuit, — to 
dispose  of  administrative  questions  by  judici&l 
standards  and  methods. 
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BY  J.    W.    MIDGLEY. 
(Ex-Co tn in issiouer  WeaWrn  Traffic  Association.) 

□  aHp«ct4  of  llie  rnilr(Nul-rut«  problem  from  the  trnfflc  experfu  pi^t 


THE  panacea  tor  ills  commonly  atti'ibiiteii  to 
American  railroads  is  tliouglit  by  soine  to 
consist  in  clottiingtlie  luteretate  ('onimerce  Com- 
mission with  power  to  fix  rat«9  (>{  freiglit  thai 
ahall  go  into  iniinediaCe  effect.  Such  bolief  has 
been  fostered  by  appea]B  of  the  commission  for 
increased  authority,  wbich  entreaties  (set  forth 
in  several  annual  reports)  have  been  supported 
by  comniercial  bodies  in  the  West  and  by  repre- 
sentative public  men.  The  force  tlius  organized 
was  swelled  by  shippers  who  claimed  to  have 
suffered  at  the  bands  of  railroad  companies  or 
their  agenta.  Eventually  the  agitation  com- 
manded the  attention  of  Congress,  and  resulted 
in  the  paaaiige  (last  February)  by  the  House  of  a 
meaaure  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  certain, 
should  it  become  law,  to  prove  disappointing. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  impugn  the 
motives  or  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  an  admit' 
tedly  formidable  iiiovenient.  Unfortunately  for 
the  promoters  of  that  cause,  it  is  misdirected. 
To  my  thinking,  the  people  who  are  declared  to 
be  earnestly  demanding  rate  legislation  reseiiible 
a  giant  who,  being  blindfolded,  strikes  out  wildly 
and,  perforce,  aimlessly.  NevertheleaB,  it  would 
be  folly  to  say  that  there  are  not  practices  inci- 
dent to  transportation  tliat  call  loudly  for  correc- 
tion ;  but  the  remedy  therefor  is  contained  in 
existing  law,  which  pi-obibits  under  penalty 
every  recognized  fonn  of  unjust  discrimination 
by  common  carriers  as  between  parties  engaged 
ill  interstate  commerce. 

In  reality,  the  trouble  that  cuts  tlie  deepest 
and  affects  the  largest  number  is  one  of  differ- 
entials.— that  is,  of  preferences  which,  itisconi- 
l>lained.  tfive  one  Sf^otion  or  community  an  undue 
advantage  over  another  in  competition  for  traffic 
presumed  to  be  common  to  both.  In  the  re- 
moval of  thosi.1  abust's  it  should  be  obvious  that 
[irospectivc  legislation  cannot  If.  maile  to  play  an 
effective  part.  In  proof  thereof  I  will  cite  illus- 
trations that  must  have  come  to  the  frequent  no- 
tice of  careful  observei-s  of  current  events. 

In  the  di'nunciation  of  rebates  and  all  devices 
whereby  any  shipper  is  given  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  his  conip<'titor  in  the  transportation  of 
like  commodities  between  the  same  [M)intH.  every 
honest  man  will  heartily  join.     Against  legisla- 


tion to  prevent  such  gross  irregularities  no  pro- 
test lies,   in  the  interest  of  railroads  or  those 


ruary,  1903.  without  noticeable  opposition  ;  and 
it  is  contended  by  some  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject careful  study  that  the  amendments  named 
are  admiraVtly  fitted  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
provided  they  should  be  firmly  and  intelligently 
administered.  If,  however,  the  law  be  ineffi- 
cient in  the  respect  stated,  then  the  defect  should 
be  cured  without  delay.  Suf&ce  it  to  say  that 
there  have  been  periods  during  which  the  law  baa 
been  so  well  regarded  that  complaints  of  iofnc- 
tions  by  the  allowance  of  undue  preferences  or 
rebates  liavo  been  refreshingly  rare.  The  respect 
with  which  the  average  citizen  regardB  a  federal 
injunction  ia  very  salutary,  while  an  indictment 
from  the  same  quarter  cannot  by  any  one  be 
lightly  eatcemed  ;  on  the  contrary,  by  all  sensi- 
tivo  men  it  is  greatly  dreaded.  The  awe  felt  tor 
the  majesty  and  power  of  United  States  tribu- 
nals, if  kept  before  those  who  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  tivspasa.  will  insure  their  proceed- 
ing carefully  and  within  bounds. 

IIISCHT.MI NATIONS   BKTWEKN   COMMUNITIEB, 

Investigation  will  show  that  the  principal 
romplaint  against  common  carriers  is  not  that 
their  charges  are  excessive  or  unreasonable  ;>er 
sf,  but  that  they  unjustly  discriminate  between 
shippers  of  the  same  (or  related)  commoditiea 
and  similar  shipments  from  rival  localities. 
Thus,  cattle  dealers  assert  that  the  tariff  on  live 
stock  from  Missouri  River  points  to  Chicago 
is  not  fairly  adjusted,  compared  with  the 
charges  tor  the  transportation  of  dressed  meat 
between  the  same  points.  Still  more  vigorous 
and  frequent  are  the  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tiou  between  shippers  of  one  section  who  vish 
to  jilace  tlieir  goods  in  a  common  market  in 
comjietition  with  like  offerings  from  a  different 
locality.  There  is  also  the  irrepressiblo  conten- 
tion of  one  seaport  against  another  for  the 
export  trade,  or  of  a  rising  city  in  the  struggle 
with  an  older  one  for  the  trade  of  a  territory 
which  it  is  claimed  should  bo  open  to  botti  on 
equal    terms.     Tlie    sectional    strifes   described 
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ose  which  no  law  that  has  been  devised  or 
ited  would  be  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust, 
tiercer  transportation  contests  have  been 
I  than  were  those  waged,  nearly  thirty 
ago,  in  the  cfiort  to  retain  New  York's 
nacy  in  the  exporting  of  grain.  Phila- 
a  and  Baltimore  were, — after  frequent  rate 
—by  agreement  between  the  intei-ested 
dated  February  5,  1877,  accorded  differ- 
1  of  two  cents  and  three  cents  per  one 
ed  pounds,  respectively,  below  the  tariffs 
lin  from  Chicago  and  dependent  points  to 
Vork,     The  allowances  vested  largely  on 

■  rail  distances  being  less  to  Baltimore  and 
.eiphia  than  to  New  Tork,  Simultaneoualy, 
1  was  conceded  the  same  rate  on  export 
ents  via  that  port  as  jirevailed  from  Chi- 
ind    other    initial    points    to    New  York. 

■  party  could  withdraw  from  this  agree- 
on  thirty  days'  notice.  So  insistent  were 
mands  of  New  York  that  Mr.  William  H. 
trbilt,  president  of  the  New  York  Central, 
1  protect  the  interests  of  the  metropolis, 
/  tlie  abolition  of  the  differentials  seek  to 

its  waning  pi-estige,  that  no  respite  was 
him  until,  in  1880,  he  withdrew  from  the 
aid  agreement  and  ordered  reductions  in 
■ain  rates  to  New  York,  with  the  view  of 
g  them  on  a  parity  with  tlie  tariffs  to 
elpliia  and  Baltimore.  Col.  Thomas  A. 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Ir.  John  W.  Garrett,  who  directed  the 
lore  h  Ohio,  were,  with  no  less  vehemence, 
upon  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  maintain 
lative  adjustment  enjoyed  since  1877,  the 

being  that  as  rapidly  as  the  New  York 
il  reduced  its  grain  tariff  those  of  the 
ylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  dropped 
pondingly,  so  that  the  relative  conditions 
inf  hanged. 

contending  railroads  lost  millions  of  dol- 
1  a  useless  struggle  for  the  reason  that 
the  president  of  th<  New  Irork  Central 
at  will,  put  down  the  rates  upon  tin,  road 
.,  he  could  not  at  the  same  time  hold  up 
riffs  of  his  rivals  to  an  tquahty  with  his 

Notbwitlistandmg  the  impracticability  of 
■ife  was  appar  nt  from  the  railioad  stand- 
the  clamor  was  so  great  on  the  part  of 
;rcial  bodies  that  it  broke  out  again  and 
until  1882,  when  an  agreement  was  made 
er  to  arbitration  the  question  as  to  what 
■ntials,  if  any,  should  prevail  between  thy 
.n  grain  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
lore,  respectively— 01  licago  being  taken  as 
sis.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  tbe 
Qce,  men  of  international  reputation  were 
■d  and  styled  the  Advisory  Commission, — 


namely,  Allan  G.  Thtinnan,  of  Ohio  ;  Elihu  B. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
of  Michigan.  The  commission  took  much  testi- 
mony at  seaports  and  interior  points,  and  after 
as  thorough  an  investigation  as  it  was  able  to 
conduct,  unanimously  confirmed  the  existing 
differentials, — to  wit,  that  tbe  tariffs  on  export 
grain  and  related  products  should  be  :  to  Phila- 
delphia, two  cents,  and  to  Baltimore,  three  cents, 
per  one  hundred  pounds  below  those  on  the 
same  commodities  to  New  York.  Tbe  right  of 
Boston  to  the  same  rate  as  New  York,  on  export 
shipments,  was  also  confirmed. 


No  formal  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 
adjustment  of  the  Advisory  Commission  until 
1897,  when  the  New  Yurk  Produce  Exchange 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
a  complaint  that  the  existing  differentials  at- 
tracted via  Baltimore  an  undue  amount  of  ton- 
nage, to  the  loss  and  detriment  of  New  York. 
The  conclusion  of  tbe  commission  was,  that 
•'  while  the  differentials  might  be  unfair  as  be- 
tween the  different  railway  lines  interested,  or 
possibly  as  between  the  communities  themselves, 
they  were  not  in  principle  a  violation  of  tbe  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce,  and  had  not  resulted  in 
such  an  effect  upon  the  movement  of  traffic  ae 
would  justify  the  commission  in  pronouncing 
them  an  undue  preference  against  the  port  of 
New  York." 

TBUNK-LINK   AOBEKUENTS. 

Failing  to  obtain  relief  from  the  commission, 
commercial  bodies  in  New  York  renewed  their 
demands  upon  the  terminal  roads,  and  urged 
them  with  such  persistence  that  in  February, 
1 S99,  by  agreement  between  the  interested  trunk 
lines,  the  differentials  on  all-rail  export  grain 
from  Chicago  and  dependent  territory  were  cut 
in  two,  making  them, — to  Philadelphia,  one  cent, 
and  to  Baltimore,  one  and  one-}ialf  cents,  per 
one  hundred  pounds  less  than  to  New  York  and 
Boston.  Five  years  later  (in  1904),  export  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  articles  were  reduced  in  order 
to  stimulate  foreign  consumption ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  differentials  on  the  commodities 
referred  to  were  cut  in  two.  This  action  like- 
wise was  by  agreement  between  the  interested 
carriers. 

Observe  that  New  York  seldom  claimed  that 
the  rates  on  grain  from  Chicago  and  dependent 
points  were  excessive,  but  that  they  exceeded 
the  charges  from  the  same  originating  points  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  on  like  commodities 
to  foreign  ports.     It  woe  such  an  advantage 
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they  urged,  that  umiuly  diverted  foreign  ship- 
luente  vin  rival  seaports;  ami  the  conflict  begun 
in  the  seventies  for  the  abolition  of  tho  differen- 
tials has  since  continued.  At  no  time  was  it 
practicable  for  a  federal  body  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  complainants.  If  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  had  assumed,  on  the 
request  of  one  community,  to  review  the  aiijnst- 
ment,  it  could  not  have  ac(|uitted  iteclf  satisfac' 
torily.  Had  it  ventured  to  reduce  the  differen- 
tials with  the  view  of  enabling  the  two  Northern 
ports  to  increase  their  share  of  the  export  trade 
at  the  expense  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
that  would  probably  have  provoked  a  sectional 
outcry  such  as  few  that  are  amenable  to  Con- 
trress  could  withstand.  Manifestly,  the  only 
manner  in  which  differences  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed can  be  settled  is  by  agreement  between 
the  directly  interested  carriers. 

"With  that  object,  traffic  associations  were 
formed,  and  to  facilitate  their  operation  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  whereby  a  iixed  per- 
centage of  common  tonnage  was  apportioned  to 
each  line.  That  eniineully  wise  method  was 
prohibited  by  the  interstate  coiiiniercc  law  ;  yet, 
differentials  in  tariffs,  or  a  relative  adjustment 
of  rates  from  common  iuitia!  points  to  or  i'j«  com- 
petitive destinations  or  gati^ways,  are  adopted 
for  the  same  purjKJse  tliat  divisions  of  tonnage 
(commonly  called  pools)  were  formed  to  pro- 
mote,— namely,  to  insure  to  each  recognized 
claimant  its  equitable  proportion  of  a  given 
tonnage. 

Lost  it  be  remarked  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recently  passed  upon  the  dif- 
ferentials to  North  Atlantic  seaports,  I  will  add 
that  the  commission  was  reluctant  to  act,  and 
would  not  until  representative  bodies  of  the  four 
cities  referred  to  united  in  a  request  for  an  in- 
vestigation. The  decision,  announced  April  27, 
1905,  confirmed  the  existing  differentials  on  ali- 
rail  grain  for  export,  and  added  thereto  export 
flour  shipments  ;  but  as  the  railroads  also  parti- 
cipated, the  procedure  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
reference,  and  varied  in  no  material  respect  from 
the  arbitration  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in 
1882.  In  that  instance,  Messrs.  Thunnan,  Wash- 
burne,  and  (loolcy,  men  of  great  prominence, 
served  ;    and   in   the   latter  case  tlie  Interstate 
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It  lias  not  infrequently  happened  that  com- 
mon carriers  liave  called  upon  shippers  located 
at  rival  points  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  de- 
mands by  agreeing  upon  differentials.  If  they 
would  thus  agree,  the  railroads  promised  to 
adopt  the  conclusion.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 
thei-e  were  fierce  struggles  for  th(!  lumber  trade 
at  Missouri  Uiver  points.     Northern  Wii 


was  then  the  chief  source  of  supply,  and  at  nri- 
ous  crossings  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  sonlh  u 
St,  Limis  lumber  yards  and  mills  were  located. 
Vast  quantities  of  Inmber  were  also  rafted  down- 
streair)  and  piled  at  convenient  points.  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  werolikewise  large  initial  poiata 
of  shipment ;  so,  also,  were  several  growing 
cities  in  Wisconsin.  At  one  time  Chicago  was. 
probably,  the  principal  lumber  market;  but  its 
trade  declined,  while  that  of  its  rivals  along  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  "Wisconsin  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  vital  question  was  as  to  tbe  differ- 
entials which  should  govern.  The  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  was  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, and  tariffs  from  Mississippi  River  crossingg 
as  far  north  as  Clinton  were  fixed  in  varying 
amounts  below  the  Chicago  basis  ;  while  those 
from  Wisconsin  points  were  specified  figures 
above  Chicago.  While  tho  lumber  men  at  Mis- 
sissippi River  points  readily  presented  a  united 
front  against  Chicago,  they  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  differentials  which  should  obtain  at  tlie 
several  Mississippi  River  crossings,  and,  after 
struggling  for  two  days,  asked  the  railroads  to  de- 
cide. For  example,  lumber  dealei's  at  Burling- 
ton insisted  upon  a  greater  differential  than  def- 
ers at  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and  Kuscatiue 
would  allow  ;  and  the  same  was  true  at  Keokuk, 
Hannibal,  and  St,  Louis,  from  each  of  which 
points  lower  rates  to  Kansas  City, — regardless 
of  distance,^ were  desired  than  should  prevail 
at  the  next  northerly  group.  If  it  was  imprac- 
ticable for  shippers  to  sink  their  sectional  dif- 
ferences and  arrange  an  equitable  adjustment,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  a  federal  tribunal  could 
siitisfac torily  remove  the  discontent  which  in- 
variably prevails  between  rival  communities? 

Tbe  only  wayto  reconcile  differenceaas  to  rate 
conditions  between  contending  localities  is  Liy 
agreement  of  the  interested  carriers  ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  railroads  are  privileged  to 
act  in  concert  since  the  decision  of  the  Supi'enie 
Court  in  the  trans- Missouri  case.  It  was  then 
held  that  carriers  must  avoid  action  that  would 
operate  as  a  restraint  upon  ti-ade.  To  lessen  the 
differentials  against  New  York  and  Boston  on 
export  grain  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  tonnage  vin  the  jiorta  named  would,  obviously, 
be  a  restraint  upon  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and 
ISaltimore, 

Many  present-day  illustrations  of  the  propoii- 
tions  before  advanced  might  be  adduced.  I  will 
briefly  mention  two, 

SOUTHERN   BRABOABD   HJLTI8. 

For  many  years  merchants  and  maanfactann 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  complained  of  the 
adjustment  of  rates  on  their  products  to  Allan- 
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ta  and  other  Southeastern  points  compared  with 
the  tarriffs  from  New  York,  etc.,  on  similar 
coramoditipB  to  tlie  some  territory.  Elaborate 
computations  have  been  made  showing  the  dis- 
tances from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Macon,  and  other  dependent  points,  compared 
witli  the  mileage  from  Ohicagoand  St.  Louis  to  tlie 
points  nanmd  ;  and  in  strikiDg  contrast  with  thu 
approximate  equality  in  mileage  is  shown  the 
difference  in  rates  against  shippers  from  the 
^Veatern  cities.  The  fact  is,  that  all^rail  rates 
from  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelpliia,  and  Bal- 
■  timoro  to  the  Southeast  are  made  with  strict  re- 
paiii  to  the  competition  from  the  Atlantic  cities 
enumerated  viu  ocean  routes  to  Southern  poita 
and  thence  via  short  inland  hauls  to  destination. 
The  ocean,  unlike  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
open  the  year  rouud,  thereby  creating  condi- 
tions which  the  trunk  lines  and  their  Southern 
connections  must  approximate  or  be  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  traffic.  As  already  in- 
timated, the  difierences  described,  which  still 
continue  and  are  a  matter  of  bitter  present-day 
complaint,  could  scarcely  be  improved  by  fed- 
eral interposition,  no  matter  how  large  shouM 
be  its  authority.  Appeal  can  best  be  made  to 
the  interested  railroads,  through  conference,  to 
try  to  reach  an  equitable  solution  of  what  long 
has  been  a  vexed  problem. 

GOLF   VEEBCS   NORTH   ATLANTIC    PORTS. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  export  grain  ship- 
ments from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  vm  Gulf  ports 
in  competition  with  routes  leaiiing  to  North  At- 
lantic seaports.  Formerly,  New  York  led  all 
other  cities  in  export  shipments  of  grain.  In 
recent  years,  the  supremacy  has  been  wi-ested 
from  her  by  New  Orleans  ;  and  Galveston  is  be- 
coming a  formidable  rival.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  sbiptiionta  of  grain  starting  from 
Wichita  can  be  forwarded  to  northern  Texas  in 
the  same  time  that  would  be  required  to  make 
the  run  to  Kansas  City,  little  more  need  be  said 
of  tbe  advantage  possessed  by  Gulf  ports  owing 
to  their  proximity  to  the  grain  fields  compared 
with  routes  that  are  obliged  to  cross  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  rivers  and  traverse  tbe  long 
distances  to  North  Atlantic  porta.  Yet  boards 
of  trade  at  intGrmeiHatc  points  along  the  routes 
liij^t  described  constiintly  urge  local  railroads  to 
fight  for  an  undiminished  share  of  Western  grain 
intended  for  export,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  Northern  routes  may  reduce  as  de- 
manded, they  are  unable  to  prevent  their  rivals 
to  the  Gulf  making  corresponding  reductions,  in 
which  event  the  relative  conditions  are  un- 
changed. As  in  the  former  instances  cited,  the 
only   method  of  ameliorating  the  irrepressible 


conflict  between  Gulf  and  North  Atlantic  ports 
is  by  agreement  between  the  interested  through 
lines.  A  public  commission  could  not  safely 
undertake  the  ungrateful  task,  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  several  parties  concerned.  Natu- 
rally, the  South,  having  developed  a  volume  of 
commerce  that  a  few  years  ago  was  not  thought 
possible,  would  resist  any  attempt  to  minimize 
such  advantages  as  a  restraint  upon  trade  that 
is  prohibited  by  law. 

SETTLEMENT   BY  CARRIERS*   AGREEMENTS, 

My  aim  has  been,  not  to  obstruct  needed  or 
practical  amendment  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  ('om- 
merce,  but  to  show  the  extreme  difficulty  of  com- 
plying with  conflicting  popular  demands,  and  to 
warn  against  the  disappointment  that  is  sure  to 
follow  legislation  rashly  undertaken.  Further, 
I  have  sought  to  emphasiae  that  the  relative 
adjustment  of  tariffs  for  the  transportation  of 
similar  commodities  from  rival  localities  to  a 
common  market  via  competing  gateways  to 
foreign  destinations  constitutes  the  most  griev- 
ous discrimination  of  which  shippers  and 
mercisl  bodies  complain.  It  is  comparatively 
simple  to  prohibit  each  carrier  of  interstate  com- 
merce from  discriminating  unjustly  between 
its  patrons  under  substantially  similar  cir 
stances  ;  but  it  would  be  quite  different,  and 
very  embarrassing,  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 
vantages,— natural  or  acquired, — of  one  com- 
munity on  tbe  complaint  of  another  remotely 
situated  that  the  trade  of  the  latter  is  declining 
correspondingly  with  the  growth  of  the  former. 
In  such  event,  wouhl  it  not  be  claimed,  and, 
presumably,  be  held  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  that  efforts  to  aid  one  section  at  the 
expense  of  another  would  involve  a  stifling  of 
that  free  and  unrestricted  competition  which  the 
highest  authorities  in  this  country  and  England 
have  declared  constitutes  the  "life  of  trade"? 
If  the  premises  before  stated  arc  correct,- — and 
refutation  of  them  is  not  feared, — then  it  is  con- 
clusive that  the  bettor  way  to  settle  the  contro- 
versies referred  to,  and  similar  ones  that  are 
constantly  arising,  would  be  through  agreement 
between  the  interested  cari-iers,  or  by  reference 
of  the  disputes  to  arbitration,  which  latter  must 
necessarily  have  the  prior  assent  of  the  parties 
at  issue. 

It  space  permitted,  I  should  like  to  analyze 
the  vexed  subject  of  differentials,  or  arbitraries, 
as  they  are  in  railroad  parlance  termed,  many  of 
which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  since 
their  establishment,  long  ago.  Their  equitable 
readjustment  from  time  to  time  would  be  a  great 
boon,  but  such  undertaking  cannot  safety  be 
made  compulsory. 
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JOHN   MITCHELL,  THE  MAN  THE  MINERS  TRUST. 


WHATEVER  may  ho  onr  oBtimate  of  John 
Mitchell's  q»ulitii-s  of  lemlersliip,  there  is 
but  one  opiniou — voicoil  by  friends  and  foes 
aliki' — lis  to  the  inHii's  innate  dignity  and  self- 
{KisseBsion.  Tliese  are  tlio  (juiilitiea  clijelly  em- 
phasizi-d  in  Dr.  W idter  E.  V.\-yVa  sketch  of  the 
itiiiiera'  IcadcT  in  the  April  inagaKinu  nninhcr  oi 
the  finlhmk.  In  the  iH^ginniii^  of  this  sketch, 
Dr.  Weyi  recalls  his  first  meeting  with  Mitchell, 
on  tho  evening  after  the  deehiralion  of  the  coal 
strike  of  1',HJ-J.  In  the  small  hotel  from  which 
the  mine  workers  and  uniun  oflicials  were  abuiit 
to  sejiarate  lor  their  reapectivo  homes,  Dr.  Weyl 
says  that  there  was  an  iiir  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, and  at  tinies  the  Mien  broke  out  in  a  loud 
conversation.  •'  There  was  only  one  man  in  the 
room  who  seemed  to  feel  completely  the  sense  of 
B(>riiiiiHness  and  res[)onsiiiility.  That  uiaii  was 
Mitchell.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  quiet 
and  gravity  which  made  me  feel  wicli  him  the 
greatness  of  the  hazard  which  the  i:.(l,l)00  men 
in  his  union  were  about  to  f.;ike." 


Although  Mitchell's  eyes  are  those  of  & 
dreamer  or  poet  rather  than  of  a  man  of  action. 
Dr.  \Veyl  relates  several  instances  which  illtis- 
trate  ti:e  man's  masterful  power  of  wiU. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mitchell's  dignity  aD<l 
self-control  called  forth  President  Roosevelt'a 
expressions  of  admiration  after  the  conference 
held  between  the  miners'  leaders  and  the  pre^- 
dents  of  the  coal  roads  in  the  temporary  While 
House  in  the  fall  of  1902.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  in  this  interview  every  one  lost  his 
temper  except  Mitcliell,  who  was  the  moat  bitt«r- 
ly  assailed  and  the  quietest  and  most  dignlGeU 
man  in  tbe  room. 

Tir.  Weyl  also  speaks  of  Mitchell's  markd 
success  in  presiding  over  meetings,  and  in  allay- 
ing antagoniam  and  distrust.  In  the  meeting ol 
the  anlhracile  mine  workers  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  culling  oft  the  strike  of  1902  there 
was  a  disgruntled  minority  opposed  to  peace. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  who  presided  over  the  meeting. 
declined  to  heed  the  call  for  the  previoOB  ques- 
tion until  this  minority  had  had  its  say.  This  • 
resulted  in  delaying  the  vote  on  the  main  ques- 
tion for  one  day.  As  a  result  of  these  tactics, 
which  appealed  by  their  fairnesB  to  the  minority, 
the  vote,  when  finally  taken,  was  unanimous. 

One  other  important  and  almost  dramatic 
episode  in  Mitchell's  career  as  a  labor  leader  is 
ncalled  by  Dr.  Weyl  in  his  account  of  three 
days'  cross-examination  of  Mitchell  before  tlie 
Anthi-aeite  Coal  Strike  Commission.  "The 
cross-examining  lawyers  were  met  by  answers 
perplexing  in  their  directness  and  apparent  siin- 
plicity  :  and  in  many  cases  questions  which  were 
meant  to  embarrass  the  witness  acted  as  booni' 
orangs  and  confounded  the  lawyers  who  pro- 
piiuinied  them.  In  fact,  one  of  the  attoraeys 
wh"  had  been  most  intemperate  in  his  cross- 
examination  found  himself  before  many  mi  note* 
in  the  undignified  jwsition  of  attempting  to  jus- 
tify the  actions  of  his  own  client,  and,  in  an  apol- 
ogetic- and  exculpatory  frame  of  mind,  finally 
brought  his  futile  cross-examination  to  an  end." 

lir.  Weyl  concludes  that  it  ia  by  reason  of 
his  qualities  and  their  defects,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  and  his  limitations,  that  John  Mitchell 
is  so  mighty  and  beneficent  an  influence  in  the 
labor  world.  He  ia  the  ideal  trade-union  leader, 
because  he  is  singly  and  always  for  the  oniOD, 
l>eeaiise  he  limits  his  efforts  to  the  imnwdiatelf 
attainable,  and  because,  without  compiDiniM^  be 
reconciles  opposing  factions. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

ALTHOUGH  the  project  has  been  discusBed  article  in  the  April  Scrihner's  were  Burprisetl  to 

for  many  years,  the   Pan-American    rail-  learn  t!ial  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  10,391  miles 

way  is  still   regarded   l>y  most  Americana  as  a  of  the  projected  line  between   New  York  and 

Utopian  scheme,  quite  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  Buenos  Ayrea  is  already  in  operation.     It  is  true 

realization,- — at  least  within  the  present  century,  that  a  long  series  of  gaps  remains  to  be  filled, 

We  imagine  that  most  readers  of  Mr.  Pepper's  and  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  engineering 
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problems  in  the  entire  scheme  are  yet  to  be 
solved,  but  in  the  light 'oF  accomplishments  in 
railroad -building  during  the  past  half-century  it 
can  no  longer  be  eaid  that  the  completion  of  the 
intercontinental  railway  lino  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Argentine  Kepiiblic  within  the  next 
fifty  years  is  beyond  the  range  of  poesibility. 
There  is  now  all -rail  connection  between  New 
York  and  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and 
Guatemala.  There  is  also  a  completed  line  ex- 
tending from  Buenos  Ayrea  northward  into  Bo- 
livia. Here  and  there,  between  Guatemala  City 
and  Tupiza,  the  Bolivian  terminus  of  the  Argen- 
tine road,  there  are  sections  of  the  interconti- 
nental line  completed  or  under  construction.  To 
complete  the  required  links  in  this  long  chain 
will  require  an  expenditure  estimated  by  Mr. 
Pepper  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  llie 
actual  mileage  that  remains  to  be  completed  rep- 
resents a  total  of  about  4,000  miles,  distributed 
as  follows  :  1,200  miles  in  Central  America,  845 
in  Colombia,  455  in  Ecuador,  1,285  in  Peru,  and 
180  in  Bolivia. 

The  execution  of  this  enterprise  involves,  as 
Mr.  Pepper  points  out,  the  cooperation  of  fifteen 
republics.  More  has  been  accomplished  in  tliis 
direction  than  is  commonly  understood  in  the 


United  Ktatee.  All  of  the  interested  govern- 
ments are  following  the  plan  which  obtained  in 
the  United  States  in  constructing  the  transcon- 
tinental roads, — that  is,  of  state  aid  by  means  of 
land  grants,  bonds,  or  other  forms  of  subeidie& 
or  outright  payments  fur  completed  sections.  It 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Pepper  that  at  the  present  time 
every  ('entral  and  South  American  country  has 
a  definite  policy  of  aiding  railway  construction 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Pan-American  system, 
while  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  some  other  countries 
have  enacted  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  movement  for  an  intercontinental  trunk 
line  coincides  with  the  plans  of  these  govern- 
ments for  interna!  development  and  external 
trade.  Besides  the  trade  lienefit  of  industrial 
development  and  enlarged  commerce,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  moral  influence  of  the  railroad 
project  will  make  for  stability  and  progress 
among  the  republics. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  have  before 
them  a  convenient  summary  of  the  projected 
route,  we  reproduce  from  Mr,  Pepper's  articls 
the  following  table  of  distances  and  elevations, 
beginning  at  Ayutla,  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  Guatemala,  and  ending  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Argentina : 


X  PERUVIAN  ANDH.— <Bl)iUb;H«IUT)tai|PL) 
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MileH. 

Elevation 
in  feet. 

ATtittH  (northern  frontier  of  (iuHtemiiU) 
Bb  Goiflto  (fronlier  of  republic  of  Pa- 

91S 

ass 

l.TBS 
373 

ll« 

inun 

RloCanchls  (southern  border  of  Ecuador) 

»;aiii 

Rio  Quiaca  (boondary  of  Bolivia  and  Ar- 

5.413 

Returning  to  the  conception  of  a  through  rail- 
road trip  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayrea,  we 
quote  Mr.  Pepper's  summaiy  of  the  ilistanceB  of 
lines  under  present  and  future  construction  be- 
tween tliese  two  points  : 


As  to  tlie  engineering  obstacles  to  bo  over- 
come in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  elsewhere 
along  the  projected  line,  Mr.  Pepper  shows  that 
the  famous  Peruvian  railway  from  Callao  to 
Oroya,  the  most  difficult  sections  of  which  were 
constructed  by  Henry  Meiggs,  has  surmounted 
obstacles  as  great  as  any  that  remain  to  test  the 
engineering  genius  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
Pan-American  project.  On  that  road,  the  trains 
are  lifted  three  miles  in  a  total  ascent  of  eighty- 
eight  miles,  without  a  down  grade  and  without 
resort  to  cogs,  endless  cables,  or  rope  and  rack. 
A  line  of  standard -gauge  railroad  with  a  maxi- 
nium  grade  of  4  per  cent,  is  operated. 
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•  The  company  constructing  the  line  from  San  Oero 
Mexico,  in  prosecutinR  the  actual  work  found  some  - 
tions  from  the  flrst  aurveya  necessary,  bo  that  tbe  roui 
lowed  la  about  flfty  miles  lander.  This  makes 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  Imrder  of  Gaulemaln  v(a  Cordova 
and  Tehuantepec  approximately  780  mlleB.  In  January.  1S08, 
construction  wb«  going  on  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  It 
was  expected  to  be  completed  within  the  year. 


WHAT  TUSKEGEE  HAS  DONE  FOR  THE  BLACK  BELT. 


THE  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
loBtitnte  is  the  occasion  of  an  article  in  the 
April  DUinber  of  the  North  Americat  Review  en- 
titled "Tualtegee:  A  Retrospect  and  Prospect," 
by  Princip^  Booker  T.  Washington.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Washington  explains  the  principles 
on  which  the  institute  was  developed,  and  cites 
mnch  testimony  to  its  success  as  an  instrument 
in  the  uplifting  of  thecolored  race  in  the  ^^outll.' 
He  shows  that  not  only  have  888  students  been 
(graduated  from  Tuskegee,  but  that  about  G.OUO 
students,  who  were  not  a'ble  to  remain  to  com- 
plete the  full  coarse  of  study,  have  been  helped 
to  BUeh  an  extent  that  they  are  now  doing  reason 
abljr  efficient  work.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, leu  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of 
the  school  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  trades. 
The  ftTerage  increase  in  the  economic  efficiency 
of  gradnatee  has  been  about  300  per  cent.,  as  is 
shown  by  special  investigations.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton farther  states  that,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
no  gradaate  of  Taskegee  has  ever  been  convicte(i 
of  crime.  At  tbe  end  of  its  first  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  Tuskegee  Institute  iias  1,500 
students  ;  156  officers,  teachers,  and  employees  ; 


86  buildings  ;  and  various  ramifications  for  ex- 
tensive work.  Mr.  Washington  gives  the  fol- 
lowing terse  account  of  the  early  growth  of  the 
school  : 

Starting  in  ashantyaDdaheD-hou^ie,  with  almost  no 
property  beyonii  a  hoe  and  a  blind  nmle,  the  school 
has  grown  Up  gradually,  much  a.i  u  town  grows.  We 
needed  food  for  our  tables  ;  farming,  therefore,  was  our 
first  industry,  started  to  meet  tills  need.  With  tbe  need 
for  shelter  for  our  students,  cuurueH  iti  bouse-building 
and  carpentry  were  added.  Outof  tjiese,  brick-making 
and  brick  masonry  natni'ally  grew.  The  increasing  de- 
mand tor  buiidingn  maxle  further  special  I  xatlon  In  tbe 
industries  necessary.  Soon  we  fouud  ourselves  teach- 
ing tinHnilthing,  plastering,  and  painting.  Classes  in 
cooking  were  added,  because  wa  needed  competent  per- 
sons to  prepare  the  food.  Courses  in  laundering,  sew- 
ing, dining  room  work,  and  nurse-training  have  been 
added  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  school  commu- 
nity. Thisprocessofspeciali£aClonba.s  continued  as  the 
school  increased  in  numbers,  and  as  the  more  varied 
wants  of  a  larger  community  created  a  demand,  and 
iustructlon  Is  now  given  In  thirty-seven  industries. 

While  the  dignity  and  nobility  of  labor  have 
always  been  emphasized  at  Tuskegee,  it  has 
never  been  the  intention  to  limit  the  training  of 
the  negro  to  training  for  industrial  work.    It  is 
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Mr.  Washington's  belief  that  the  negro  race 
neods  botli  kinds  of  education, — industrial  and 
acftdemic  ;  but  he  felt  tliat  it  wiis  iirimarily  im- 
portant that  Tuskegeo  stmients  should  htve  nn 
education  which,  as  he  cxprensed  it,  "not  only 
did  not  educate  them  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
inafises  of  tii(?ir  people,  but  miule  them  actively 
and  practically  interested  in  mmstnictivt!  meth- 
ods and  work  amonj:  their  peoph;."  The  better 
to  accomplish  this  end.  girls  who  conio  to  Tus- 
kegeo are  tauglil.  not  only  tit  work  at  th<!ir 
trades  in  the  sclioolrouni,  but  to  meet  the  people 
in  their  churches  and  other  gathering- places  on 
Sunday.  Teachere  who  ixo  out  from  Tuskegee 
are  taught  bow  to  conduct  niontlily  farmers' 
institutes  or  local  fjirmerB'  conferences.  •■  They 
are  expected  to  bo  alile  to  show  the  fiirmera 
how  to  buy  land,  to  assist  thoiii  by  ailvico  in 
getting  out  of  debt,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
cease  mortgaging  their  crops  and  to  take  active 
interest  in  the  economic  dev<;Iopnient  of  their 
community." 

In  Jlr.  Washington's  opinion,  the  most  impor- 
tant work  that  Tuskegee  has  done  has  been  to 
show  the  masses  of  the  colored  people  that  in 
agriculture,  in  the  industries,  in  commerce,  and 
in  the  struggle  toward  economic  development 
there  are  opjKirtunities  for  them.  The  next  im- 
portant work  of  the  school,  lie  thinks,  has  been 
to  change  the  ideas  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
concerning  labor  with  the  hand.  "When  the 
school  was  fi  rst  opened,  practically  all  the  colored 
people  in  that  part  of  the  South  were  opposed  to 
industrial  education.  Hut  the  school  has  finally 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  no- 
tion of  a  '■  working  scliool."  The  students  at 
Tuskegee,  says  Mr.   Washington,  now   count  it 


just  as  much  a  part  of  their  educ&tion  to  spend 
a  day  os  the  farm  or  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
macliine-ehop  ur  in  the  laundry,  as  they  do  to 
spend  a  day  in  studying  algebra,  chemistry, 
or  literature. 

As  against  the  frequent  prediction  that  if  the 
negro  masters  the  white  man's  civilization  JQ 
Amenca  one  of  two  consequences  will  follow,— 
either  the  weaker  race  will  be  exterminated  by 
the  stronger  or  the  two  races  will  become  amal- 
gamated,— Mr.  Washington  holds  that  the  amsl- 
gamation  of  races  becomes  loss  likely  as  the  negro 
makes  an  intellectual  and  moral  advance.  Ab 
to  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  the  negro 
l)y  force,  the  negro  is  even  better  protected 
against  the  encroacbmente  and  competition  of 
the  whito  i-ace  hero  in  America  than  he  is  in 
Africa.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  majority,  as  Mr. 
Washington  points  out,  does  not  help  hira  in 
Africa  any  more  than  it  has  helped  him  else- 
where. The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  tliat  the  only  salvation  for  the  negro 
people,  or  for  any  race,  is  to  make  themselvea  so 
useful  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  indispensable 
to  their  neighbors,  that  the  world  will  not  only 
tolerate,  but  desire,  their  presence.  To  a  large 
extent,  he  declares,  this  is  already  true  in  the 
South, — more  true  than  it  is  in  the  North,  where 
the  negro  has  much  less  opportunity  to  wort 
than  he  has  in  the  South.  "In  short,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  negro  to  do  but  to  remain  where 
he  is  and  struggle  on  am)  up.  The  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  negro  question  can  be  written  in 
thive  woiils, — patience,  persistence,  virtue.  The 
really  helpful  tiling  about  the  situatioD  is  thit 
on  the  whole  the  negro  has  done,  under  the  di- 
cumstanccs,  the  beat  he  could." 


AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  THK  OLYMPIC  GAMES. 


APROPOS  of  the  third  series  of  modern 
Olympian  games,  at  Athens,  last  month, 
Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  was  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  contestants  in  the  games  ton 
ten  years  ago,  pictures  the  revival  of  these 
unique  championships  in  the  April  number  of 
Oiiliii;/.  The  sensations  of  an  American  victor 
in  these  inspiring  contests  are  described  by  Mr. 
Connolly  in  the  following  racy  jiaragraph  : 

Tlie  triaU  in  the  one  hnnilred  nietei'ii  were  run,  and 
the  AniericaiiH  won  their  heats,  but  they  were  counted 
only  for  trial  lieats,^the  first  final  liad  yet  to  be  won. 
It  was  on  directly,  the  trials  and  flunl  in  the  cla£»,ic 
Greek  jump,— the  triple  leap,  as  they  call  it,  or  the  hop, 
Btep,  and  jump,  or  two  hops  and  jump,  aw  we  eali  II,— 
and  the  glorified  youth  of  a  dozen  nations  took  their 
turns,  until  it  simiuered  down  to  a  Greek,  a  French- 


man, and  an  American.  And  the  final  wtnnlncoMt 
by  the  American  leil  up  to  an  occasion  that  he  baa  two 
able  since  to  recollect  without  greatl7  Htralning  tai> 
faculties.  The  one  hundred  and  tortf  thousand  thniti 
roared  a  greeting,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fortj  tkon- 
sand  pairH  of  eyes,  as  nearly  an  he  oonld  count,  fonnnl 
themselves  on  hia  exalted  person.  And  then,  when  hii 
name  went  up  on  the  board,  to  the  crest  of  the  hlUs 
outside  the  mnltitude  reechoed  It,  and  to  the  track  ol 
the  lofty  stHiT  tvait  lioisted  the  flag  of  hia  conntzr  tai 
there  remained,  while  tliat  beloved  band  of  thive  hun- 
dred pieces  in  the  middle  of  the  stadium, — and  aodia 
banit '.  Iliey  should  have  been  odmtttad  to  tnll^AMert- 
can  citizenship  on  the  apot,— be^a  to  pUr  tbi  "Av 
Spangled  Banner"  as  if  It  were  their  own, — wk7,lt  WW 
a  moment  to  inspire  '■  The  young  lellow  WM  Meing 
things  through  a  purple  haae  br  than,  mad  tiM  ban 
deepened  and  glowed  when  oT«r  In  a  oamar  a  Bto«p  of 
countrymen,  officers  and  s^lon  <tf  a  waniilp  te  port 
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and  the  not-to-be-tnlEtaken 
tourists,  enddenly  flashed  into 
view  a  lot  of  American  flags 
and  split  the  classic  aicnlth  an 
assortment  of  American  yells. 
But,  eyes  (or  the  flag  aloft  and 
ears  to  the  strain  below,  he 
stood  to  attention,  and  not  un- 
til the  shouts  had  died  away 
did  he  regain  his  balance,  when, 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the 
heir  to  all  the  ages  was  at  that 
moment  treading  the  air  otthe 
stAdinm  la  spiked  shoes,  he 
made  hie  wa;  acroas  the  field 
and  tbroagh  the  tunnel  to  the 
dressing-room,  and  there  gra- 
ciously posed  for  four  artista 
and  any  number  of  photogra- 

It  has  b«en  fully  demon- 
strated, in  Mr,  Connolly's 
opinion,  that  thn  Olgnipin 
charppioaBbipa  phnnlr]  fi^ 
contested  only 


[  thatc 


LSicy 


are  the  people  imbued  with 
true  reverence  fnr  the  nld 
traditions.  From  this  year's 
meet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sport  will  receive  a  fresh 
and  lasting  impulse.  It  was 
really  the  people  of  Greece, 
as  Mr.  Connolly  shows,  that 
made  the  festival  of  1896 
a  great  success.  "  It  was 
I  spirit  that  no  other  mod- 


(Tonng  Oreeks  prepcolng  tor  the 


tival.  and  it  is  that  spirit  which  the  Olympic  games 
of  the  future  may  be  made  to  serve.  It  ie  that 
spirit  which  is  the  thing,  and  if  it  be  not  born 
in  us,  let  ne  try  to  absorb  it  ;  and  if  we  are  not 
equal  to  that,  then  at  least  to  learn  to  appreciate 
it ;  and  if  we  come  to  do  no  more,  to  at  least 


pass  the  appreciation  of  it  to  our  d 
by  whom  it  may  be  made  to  lead  to  so  much, 
for  no  country  can  find  greater  use  for  it  than 
our  own,  which  is  standing  now,  awake  and 
eager,  where  old  Greece  once  stood, — on  the 
threshold  of  the  world's  leadership." 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  EUROPE  SAW  AT  ALGECIRAS. 


"  "T^HE  conference  at  Algeciras  has  primarily 
^  this  significance  for  the  politics  of  the 
present  and  of  Uie  future, — that  the  relations  of 
the  powers  are  defined  as  distinctly  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, and  that  not  diplomacy  alone,  but  the  entire 
«ducated  world,  is  afforded  a  clear  insight  into  the 
actual  political  condition  of  the  world."  This  ia 
the  opening  sentence  of  an  elaborate  article  in 
the  Dtuttehe  Revue  (Berlin),   of  which  the  first 


regards  Morocco,  between  Germanyand  France, 
— the  writer  maintaining  the  former's  right  to 
her  demands. — while  the  concluding  portion 
treats  of  the  position  of  the  various  nations  to- 
ward Germany  and  toward  one  another. 

It  is  the  first  time,  since  1870,  that  German 
and  French  views  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  have  been  openly  and  officially  discussed. 
The  attitude  of  France  has  been  almost  uninter- 


part  deals  in  detail  witb  t^e  points  at  issue,  u     ruptedly  hostile  to  Germany  i 


e  the  Franco- 
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It&ly  ramalnB.  accordInK  to  Bamn  Honnitii).  fntthrul  to  the 
triple  ■lliance.  tme  l»  the  tnlente  with  England,  anil  rparty 
to  coDtlnus  the  happy  nnderatanding  with  Frani-e.— From 
h  (Berlin). 


Prussian  War.  She  has  at  any  moment  been 
ready  to  join  any  power  presumalily  inimical  to 
Germany,  continues  tbe  writer  of  this  article. 
She  conclaiJed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  then 
oHered  hur  services  to  England  against  Ger- 
many ;  she  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  weaken 
the  triple  alliance. 

Delcass^dlfTered  from  his  predewsBorH,— and  perhaps 
also  hid  successors, — only  In  that  he  waa  ready  to  trans- 
form thoughts  and  words  into  action.  Rouvier,  hia 
Kiiccesaor,  himself  peaceably  inclined  and  averse  to  all 
iinuecessary  differences  with  Germany,  very  soon  suc- 
cumbed to  the  presaureof  French  politics  and  French,— 
or  at  least  Parisian,— seat  iment. 

Lord  Grey,  the  new  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Afiaire.  was  ■■  honest  enongh  to  tell  the 
German  envoy  that  England  could  not  leave 
France  in  the  lurch  in  view  of  the  latter's  ob- 


of  the  Anglo-Frencli  treaty  M  regvdi 
Egypt  and  Newfoundland."  Of  the  states  mak- 
ing up  the  triple  alliance,  Austria-Hungary  held 
firmly  to  Germany,  even  though  her  plenipoten- 
tiary, Count  Weleersheinib,  it  was  underatood, 
yielded  a  reluctant  obedience  to  his  instnictioiiB. 

Italy  was  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  hav- 
ing to  keep  on  good  terms  with  all  tlie  great 
powers,  bound,  ae  she  ia,  to  Germany  by  the 
triple  alliance,  to  France  by  reason  of  a  spedsl 
treaty  and  that  concerning  Morocco,  and  to  Eng- 
land also  by  various  stipulations. 

Finally,  as  to  Russia,  it  is  readily  compre- 
hensible that  the  Franco  -  German  differences 
made  her  very  uncomfortable,  and  that  she  wu 
fearful  of  giving  ofiense  to  either  side.  "  Sbe 
needs  Germany  for  political  and  France  for 
financial  reasons,  although,  for  the  present,  the 
financial  shoe  seems  to  pinch  Count  Lamsdorfi 
decidedly  more  than  the  political  one." 

In  England,  what  with  the  accession  of  the 
Liberal  ministry,  which  is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  give  the  anti-German  leaning  to  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  that  its  predecessor  de- 
cidedly did,  and  what  with  the  fact  that  the 
personal  relations  of  the  two  monarchs  have  of 
late  grown  warmer,  Germany  is  justified  in  her 
belief  that,  the  result  of  the  confereoce  will  not 
lead  to  a  relapse  into  the  anti-German  policy. 

This  will  exert  a  moderating  effect  upon  Fnnee 
also ;  not  so  much  n[ioii  the  present  gOTemment,  wbleh 
does  not  Indulge  in  random  thoughts  of  war,  and  then- 
fore  does  not  ao  greatly  need  a  restraining  Inflaencft  u 
upon  the  Hotepnrs  and  those  political  graupA  tbat  fnHB 
party  spirit  orwlf-interestcryont  every  time  the  French 
Kepiiblic  threatensto abandon tbe track— alas  !  already 
so  deeply  worn— of  hatred  and  revenge. 


THE  HAGUE  TO  BECOME  THE  WORLD'S  INTELLECTUAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  LABORATORY? 


THE  establishment  of  the  Internntional  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague  has  been  pri>- 
ductive  of  some  ideas  and  projects  of  which,  at 
its  inception,  its  founders  had  prolinl'lv  not  the 
slightest  notion.  These  ideas  and  projects  now 
extend  to  the  noble  and  somewhat  Imld  scheme 
of  suppli'monting  tliat  court  with  somethinj;  like 
a  scientific  legislative  body  lliat  shiill  taki-  cog- 
nizance of  and  decisive  action  with  rcfirence  lo 
all  questions  that  aficct  the  progress  of  modern 
civilization.  This  is  set  forth  iind  elaborated  l.iv 
Dr.  P.  H.  Eyckman.  of  Scheveningcn.  Holland, 
in  the  IloUniiiiffht  Hn-ue  (Haarlem),  the  leading 
points  of  which  we  here  reprodnce.  The  writer 
begins  by  saying  ;   '■  There  is  scarcely  any  human 


interest  that  does  not  extend  beyond  the  borderi 
of  the  country  more  immediately  affected  wd 
the  promotion  and  beneficial  action  of  wbieli 
should  be  not  nierely  national,  but  intematiossL" 
He  then  continues  : 

In  the  Held  of  hygiene,  this  principle  has  already IMM 
acknowledgeil  and  fiillowed  in  the  eBtabllsbmmit  ot  tlie 
International  Congress  of  Tuberculoets.  Bat  aafanilH 
coiiKrfS*'  is  grmtly  desirable  for  other  dlaeaas^ — caneKi 
infections  disean-R.  aleoho1it.m,  etc  .  .  .  Than  la  need, 
for  example,  of  ati  international  academy  ol  hygbM- 
The  term  "academy"  is  nsed  here  In  tbe  sensa  InwhM 
it  occurs  in  the  title '■  The  Royal  Academy  of  Befeneo^* 
thuH  designating  not  ao  much  a  sebool  as  an  or^aiM- 
tion  of  scientiQc  men  for  tlie  lovertlgattoa  at  tketa. 
methods,  and  phenomena  In  whatarcr  domain  lalm- 
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itelr  contemplated.  Sioce,  however,  hygfene  sns- 
Bnch  Intimate  relntlons  both  to  education,  on  the 
land,  and  U>  social  economj,  on  the  other,  there 
d  be  an  Internatiotial  academy  ol  pedagogy,  hy- 
,  ftad  economy,  each  division  to  constitut*,  indeed, 
ademj  iu  itselr,  and  to  be  composed  of  men  drawn 
all  civilized  coantries  eminent  in  the  specific  sub- 
jid  all  its  ramiflcatloas,  all,  however,  to  be  under 
Irection  and  supervision  of  a  central  body. 
le  members  ot  these  several  subordinate 
emies,  in  the  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Eyck- 

are  to  hold  regular  public  meetings,  say  a 
:  each  year,  according  to  circumstances, 
me  prominent  city  or  other,  to  discuss  prac- 
questions  that  are  presented  in  their  several 
iins,  the  central  bureau,  however,  to  be  per- 
mtly  established  in  one  fixed  place — The 
ue — and  to  be  constantly  in  session,  making 
ar&tions  and  laying  out  the  schemes  for  such 
al  meetings,  and  further  carrying  on  the 
:  of  the  academy  as  a  whole.  ITie  wide 
i  of  the  work  of  these  proposed  divisional 
emiea,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : 
I  the  academy  of  pedagogy  would  be  submitt«d 
ions  such  ait  thetie :  Overcrowding  in  schools,  si m- 
itioQ  of  spelling  and  methods  of  instruction,  more 
ical  manual  and  technical  training,  the  forming 
world-language  with   shorthand-writing    in  the 

nature,  life,  sports,  study-excursions,  children's 
rounds,  the  interchange  of  students  of  different 
^ries,  humanitarian  ism,  coeducatiou,  religious  edu- 
1,  special  teaching  for  the  sickly  and  backward 
or  children  with  criminal  instincts  or  other  abnor- 
endencles,  regulation  of  parental  authority,  alco- 
n  in  minors,  ete. 
Cgiene  would  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 

subdivision  of  practical  medical  science, 
as  a  compi'ehensive  field  in  itself,  with  the 
i  healing  as  a  subdivision  of  that.  To  its 
amy  would  therefore  be  submitted  all  ques- 

touching  the  following : 


5tat«  and  municipal  hygiene,  hospitals,  nnrslng, 
prison  hygiene,  physical  and  moral  oOntaglon,  the  con- 
test with  Infectious  disease,  the  care  of  the  In^me, 
vaccination,  vivisection,  physical  therapy,  hygiene  of 
the  person,  practical  therapeutics,  hygiene  connected 
with  labor  and  handicrafts,  etc. 

The  field  of  the  academy  of  social  economy 
would  embrace  the  following  : 

Diplomacy,  political  economy,  number  of  working 

hours,  trade  or  professional  councils,  the  elective  fran- 
chise, militarism,  elck-funda,  insurance,  cooperation, 
profit-sharing,  government  ownership,  free  trade  and 
protection,  the  laying  out  and  building  of  cities,  means 
ot  traffic  and  transportation,  garden  cities  tor  the  work- 
ing classes,  feminism,  marriage,  maternity  out  of  wed- 
lock, illegitimacy,  prostitution,  etc. 

In  connection  with  these  subordinate  acade- 
mies it  is  intended  that  not  only  shall  libraries 
and  bureaus  ot  administration  be  established, 
but  also  practical  institutes,  serving  as  a  sort  of 
experiment  stations  where  the  theories  proceed- 
ing from  the  main  academy  can  be  tested  before 
they  are  promulgated  to  the  world,  because  the 
central  academy  will  only  affix  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  its  theories  and  send  them  abroad 
when  they  shall  have  successfully  passed  the 
tests  to  be  applied  or  shall  have  been  subjected 
to  the  fullest  investigation  and  discussion. 

In  addition  to  those  already  qamed,  there  are 
intended  to  be  also  an  academy  of  anthropology 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  The  entire 
scheme  of  buildings  is  to  have  for  its  center 
the  already  projected  Peace  Palace,  from  which 
sliall  radiate  the  avenues  at  certain  points  along 
which  the  buildings  to  be  established  for  the 
various  purposes  named  shall  be  located.  The 
plan  for  the  whole  has  already  been  drawn  up 
and  published  by  K.  P.  C.  de  Bazel,  a  Belgian 
architect. 


IS  A  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  GERMANY  AT  HAND? 


STUDY  of  the  "  Democratic  Evolution  "  of 
.  Germany  which  betrays  the  hand  of  the 
ijist  student  appears  in  La  Revue,  signed 
Beybel."  This  writer  notes  that  in  the  year 
a  wave  of  unrest  and  reform  passed  over 
European  states.  Germany  alone  has  not 
ed  to  stir.  He  gives  various  reasons  for 
pparent  paasiveness  of  the  German  people, 
esting  that  they  may  not  have  become  sufB- 
ly  discontented  to  move,  or  that  their  pa- 
e  is  not  yet  quite  exhausted.  Beer  and 
ol,  he  thinks,  have  probably  had  much  to 
ith  keeping  the  people  loyal.  Not  that  they 
abitual  drunkards,  but  that  the  daily  drink- 


ing causes  lethargy  of  mind  and  body.  Another 
factor  is  religious  sentiment,  and  a  third  is  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  have  not  hitherto  taken 
so  active  an  interest  in  political  events  as  the 
people  of  most  other  countries  have  done. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  indications  of  a  demo- 
cratic awakening.  The  old  Prussian  discipline 
in  the  army  has  broken  down,  and  the  soldier 
will  no  longer  stand  being  treated  as  an  inferior 
being,  but  rebels  against  the  brutality  of  hia  supe- 
riors. Everywhere  a  certain  independence  to- 
ward authority  is  manifesting  itself.  Electoral 
contests  are  more  spirited,  and  strikes  and  other 
popular  movements  are  on  the  increase.     Among 
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other  general  cauBee  of  democratic  progress  may 
be  mentioned  the  spread  of  popular  education. 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  popular  theaters, 
reading  clubs,  music  clubs,  etc.,  the  man  of  the 
people  is  beginning  to  think  of  other  things  than 
his  daily  life ;  his  horizon  being  widened,  he 
wants  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world. 


IKDOSTBIALISM    i 


)   THK   GROWTH   < 


Before  1870,  Germany  was  ftnagricultural  coun- 
try, but  since  that,  date  the  Germans  have  become 
more  and  more  industrial.  In  a  word,  the  Ger- 
man people  have  raised  their  material  and  moral 
condition,  especially  in  t)ie  towns  ;  but  as  all 
progress  is  costly,  the  working  classes  have  to 
pay  higher  rents,  and,  consequently,  theydemand 
higher  wages,  and  hence  many  o£  the  strikes. 
The  feudal  world,  which  lived  on  the  land,  has 
been  crushed  by  the  young  industrial  hourgenuie. 
As  it  is  the  workers  of  tlie  towns  and  great  in- 
dustrial centers  who  have  transformed  England 
into  a  democratic  state,  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
German  democratic  evolution. 


The  democratic  evolntion,  however,  is  Bot 
manifested  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
German  Empire.  Tt  is  much  more  accentuated' 
in  the  south  and  in  the  west  than  in  the  nortli-' ' 
east,  and  the  states  of  the  south  and  west  are 
much  more  advanced  than  Prussia.  Nearly  ill 
the  democrats  are  from  the  southern  and  weit- 
ern  states.  Still,  the  democratic  eTolntion  ia 
very  real,  though  the  contrasts  between  the  dif- 
ferent regions  and  the  preponderance  of  Prussia 
may  seem  to  retard  it  and  give  it  something  of 
the  character  of  a  struggle  between  the  aris- 
tocratic northeast  and  the  other  regions.  The 
drawback  is  that  Prussia,  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire, remains  reactionary,  while  the  democratic 
regions  are  the  provinces.  Nevertheless,  the 
triumph  of  democracy  in  Germany  iacertain.  It 
has  already  attacked  the  army  and  the  bnrean- 
cracy.  The  spirit  of  revolt  is  growing  among 
the  people  ;  crimes  of  lese-majesti  are  more  com- 
mon ;  religious  sentiment  has  disappeared  in  the 
towns,  and  is  disappearing  in  the  country  dit' 
tricts  ;  and  the  masses  are  beginning  to  play  an 
active  part  in  political  life. 


HOW  WILL  SOUTH  AFRICA  FARE  UNDER  BRITISH 
LIBERALISM? 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  the  future  of  South  Africa 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  the  Labor  wing  in  the 
present  British  Parliament.  The  writer  of  an 
editorial  article  in  the  HoUandsclic  Revue  (Haar- 
lem) believes  that  the  attitude  of  this  group  will 
be  the  most  important  determining  in^uence  of 
all.  The  English  Liberal  party,  says  this  Dutch 
review, — which  is,  of  course,  voicing  the  anti- 
British  sentiments,^ has  a  history  with  reference 
to  South  Africa.  It  was  this  party  which,  "  quite 
against  the  will  and  desire  of  the  imperialistic 
elements,  conceded  independence  to  the  Boers. 
It  represents,  in  general,  in  colonial  politics  the 
principle  of  self-government.  It  also  opposed, 
though  very  feebly,  the  war  of  1899." 

In  '-all  this  South  African  business,  war  and 
afterward,"  continues  the  writer,  the  govern- 
ment of  England  ■■blindly  obeyed  the  gold 
magnates  of  Johannesburg,  even  when  these 
demanded  things  which  were  bound  to  con- 
tribute in  a  high  degree  to  the  government's  loss 
of  popularity."  The  ■■khaki"  election  of  1900. 
this  writer  contends,  resulted  in  a  Unionist  vic- 
tory chiefly  because  of  the  extravagant  promises 
made  to  the  electors  in  England  regarding  South 
Africa. 


The  new  poaseasions  were  to  be  made  a  iplmdld 
field,  not  only  lor  theemplorment  of  Britleh  capital,  but 
especiaUf  for  British  workmen.  All  tlie  enrplni  labor 
oC  England  would  be  assisted  to  go  thither,  whMB  * 
comfortable  livelihood  awaited  it.  The'soldlen  wbo 
had  served  in  South  Africa  conid  remain  thei^  ae- 
cure  land,  and  become,  in  the  near  future,  proapnooi 
(armers. 

When  the  war  ended,  however,  all  these  air 
castles  collapsed.  None  of  the  promisea  wen 
kept. 

Nothing  came  of  the  furnishing  of  land  to  the  nt 
dlers.  The  Boers  themselves  passed  through  a  ptttod 
of  destitution  in  which  they  were  subjected  to  tba{to 
them)  strange  experience  of  suffering  hunger,  and  no 
one  was  eager  to  obtain  land  merely  to  starra  on  it 
South  ACrioa  wait  utterly  exhausted.  Tttere  eonldte 
no  talk  of  the  etiiployment  of  great  numbera  of  work- 
men there.  Those  who  were  there  soffeied  enonsb 
already.  There  remained  the  minee.  In  lliiii  then 
was  no  scarcity  of  work,  for  their  esploitattou  was  tbn 
and  is  now.  capnbleof  still  more  col<i«8aleztaBtfan,aB' 
the  Uitwatersrand  was,  and  is  yet,  far  from  bdng ex- 
hausted. Benides  when  their  exploitation  waareamnri 
after  the  war  there  was  great  lack  of  labor  In  tbm- 
The  Kaffirs  had  lost  taste  for  It.  Thna,  Uiefe  wm  ioob 
there  in  plenty  tor  English  minua,  and  Uuae  wen  will- 
ing and  ready  to  go  thither. 

At  this  point,  the  HoBandtdu  Avm  wiiMi 
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asserts,  we  muet  begin  to  reckon  with  the  plan 
of  the  gold  magnates  for  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  coolie  labor  in  the  mines  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

This  aroused  a  storm  of  oppoaitioD,  All  claaseB  of 
labor  in  South  Africa  protested  against  it — Datives  as 
well  aa  the  others.  In  England,  public  opinion  was  a 
unit  against  this  introduction  of  slavery  in t«)  British 
territory.  But  tlie  small  clique  of  uiiiie-owners,  which 
has  its  shares  in  the  gold  mines  shut  up  in  its  safes,  was 
mightier  than  Boers,  KafQrs,  and  English  public  opin- 
ion combined,  and  the  Chinese  were  brought  in.  With 
this  the  position  of  the  gold  baroos  had  becotne  well- 
nigh  omnipotent.  With  the  government  entirely  on 
their  side,— utterly  subservient  to  them,  indeed, — they 
had  besides  become  independent  of  the  labor  element  as 
well.  All  that  was  lacking  was  that  the  government 
and  control  of  the  Transvaal  should  he  put  into  their 
hands ;  and  for  this  they  worked  indefatigably  by  giv- 
ing to  the  Transvaal  a  sort  of  self-government  in  which 
the  elective  franchise  would  be  so  manipulated  that  the 
English  elanient  should  obtain  the  upper  hand,  by 
which  means  they  hoped  to  secure  that  government 
control  at  which  they  were  aiming. 

Now  the  sweeping  Liberal  victory  in  England 
has  altered  the  entire  problem. 

The  Unionist  servantsot  BeitanddeBeersfaavebeen 
oust«d,  and  the  Liberal  party,  ever  the  oppooent  of  the 
politicB  followed  by  the  clique  in  the  Transvaal,  ts  once 
more  at  the  helm.  This  Liberal  party  might,  indeed, 
also  be  "managed"  bat  that  it  has  come  into  power 
through  the  laboring  classes,  and  these  brought  this 
about  in  no  small  measure  just  because  the  policy  of  the 
Unionists  in  South  Africa  was  wholly  tn  the  favor  of 
the  gold  barons.  Should  the  Libert  party  now,  ac- 
cording to  past  custom,  show  an  inclination  to  manage 
matters  in  South  Africa  in  the  old  fashion  and  on  the 
old  footing,  the  group  of  Labor  representatives  in  Pai^ 
liament  will  assuredly  not  acquiesce  in  such  intention 
or  action.  Gronps  of  progressive  reptwentatives  have 
already  held  a  meeting  in  Pretoria  wherein  they  uttered 
threaUi  of  separation  from  England  in  cose  opposition 
to  their  pet  desires  became  too  strong.  And  we  know 
of  what  those  Afrikanders  »re  copable.  At  present  they 
are  in  no  very  amiable  mood.  And  this  the  more  be- 
cause the  people  of  South  Africa  have  had  their  fill  of 
the  trickery  and  extortions  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  following 
answer  of  ex  ■  President  Steyn  to  Mr.  W,  T. 
Stead's  question  as  to  what  the  Boers  expect  the 
Liberal  ministry  to  do  for  the  South  African 
states  is  of  great  interest.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Steyn  wrote  : 

I.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  oat  the  Treaty 
of  Union  and  fulfill  the  promise  then  made. 

(a)  By  granting  complete  self-government,  sach  as 
Is  possessed  by  the  Cape  Colony.  The  representation 
must  be  fixed  on  an  honest  footing,  bo  that  no  pre- 
ponderance  be  given  to  any  one  place.  The  saperflclal 
extent  of  an  electoral  district  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  As  concerns  the  Orange  Free  State,  do  not 
attempt  to  give  us  the  old  constitaUon.    Under  the 


(B>om  a  drawing  by  Sir  Hortinfer  Menpet.) 

changed  clrcamstances,  this  can  no  longer  be  ntUlicd. 
I  foresee  constant  friction,  and  even  aclashlng  between 
the  government  and  the  Council,  as  formerly  was  the 
case  between  the  latter  and  the  president.  Then  the 
president  could  resign  with  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  difference;  but  this  would  be 
Impossible  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  governor. 

Ift)  By  having  the  Dutch  language  thoroughly  taught 
In  the  schools.  At  present  this  is  mostly  botch-work. 
We  desire  that  the  two  languages  shall  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing. 

2.  We  desire  that  England  shall  carry  out  its  obllga. 
tlonsfiowing  out  of  Lord  Roberts' proclamation  and  the 
treaty  of  The  Hague. 

3.  The  Liberals  must,  according  to  their  promises, 
send  the^bineseawayoutot  the  country.  The  English 
Government  brought  them  here ;  the  English  Govern- 
ment must  put  them  out.  It  would  not  be  ulceor  clever 
to  hide  yourselves  behind  a  BO.called  judicial  power 
springing  from  electors  halt  of  whom  are  neither  frM 
nor  independent. 

4.  When  you  have  done  all  the  above,  then  lesve  ns 
qnietly  to  ourselves. 

Lord  Mllnar  on  th«  Problent. 
The  conservative  British  view  is  voiced  by 
Lord  Milner  in  an  article  in  the  current  National 
Review.  Unfortunately,  says  the  ex-governor  of 
Britain's  African  possessions,  "the  South  Afri- 
can qnestion  has  gotten  into  the  ruts  of  p»rty. 
That  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  befallen 
South  Africa  or  Great  Britain."  Lord  Hilner 
deprecates  the  attempt  of  certain  Briliah  Lib- 
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erals  to  "open  old  BorcB."  "Whatever  opinion 
may  be  lield  regarding  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
war  with  the  Boer  republics,  Englisiiiiicn,  saya 
Lord  Milner,  are  ■■  all  agreed  that,  in  the  long 
run.  South  Africa  can  only  remain  within  the 
British  family  of  states  if  the  majority  of  her 
white  inhabitants  desire,  or  at  least  acquiesce  in, 
that  position." 

It  in  not  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  fervently 
attnched  to  Great  Britaiu,  or  even  to  the  Britiuh  con- 
nection. But  it  is  necessary  that  there  Bbould  be  a, 
nucleus  In  whom  that  attachment,  is  really  strong,  and 
that  this  nucleus  should  be  powerful  enou){h  to  coun- 
terbalance any  actively  hostile  elemeuts,  and  tu  leaven 
the  more  or  less  indifferent  niasx. 

Lord  Milner  stoutly  denies  that  there  wag 
ever  an  "  ascendency  "  party  made  up  of  Uritona 
in  South  Africa.  There  was  an  ascendency  party, 
he  declares,  but  it  was  never  Uritish.  The  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  moreover,  in  tins  South  Afri- 
can struggle,  which  is  not  yet  ended,  haB  lieen 
mainly,  though  not  excluBively,  on  the  British 


side.     It  is  not  true,  this  British  Btatesmui  de- 
clares, that  "  the  capitaliBtB  made  the  war." 

So  tar  Is  that  from  being  the  truth,  that  it  !■  not 
even  true  that  the  capitalists,  as  a  body,  looked  with 
any  favor  on  the  political  movement  in  the  Transvwl, 
which  niidoubtedly  precipitated  the  war.  Here,  again, 
I  will  not  argue  whether  or  not  a  war  wonld  aooiuxor 
later  have  come  in  any  case.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. I  simply  state  what  I  know  when  I  aay  that  tlit 
movement  which  preclpitAted  it,  the  revolt  a^nit 
KrugeriNm,  was  in  Its  origin  a  popular,  a  spontanrans, 
aud,  let  nie  add,  an  inevitable  movement.  No  dooU, 
some  of  the  capitalists  threw  themselves  into  IL  Th'en 
are  capitalists  and  capitalists.  In  the  TransTBal,  u 
elsewhere,  some  of  them  are  solely  concerned  with  their 
business  lnt«rests,  and  others  have  strong  pnbllc  Id< 
teresta  besides.  That  men  of  the  latter  cIbsb,  it  tbej 
happened  to  sympathise  with  the  popular  party,  Bhonld 
use  tlieir  influence  in  support  o(  the  cause  they  sympa- 
thize with,  was  not  unnatural.  But  that  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  stirring  up  a  tactltiouB  agitation  in 
order  to  Increase  their  own  wealth.  It  was  not  a  case, 
—in  my  time,  at  any  rate,— ot  the  capitallata  stirring 
up  the  people,  but  ot  a  popular  movement  dragging  In 
the  capitalists,  or,  rather,  some  of  them. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  FRANCE  BECOME  JAPAN'S  BANKER? 


AN  anonymous  writer  contributed  (over  the 
worn  deplume  of  "A  Friend  of  the  Alli- 
ance '')  to  La  Revue  an  article  (quoted  from  in 
this  Bevikw)  in  which  he  contended  that  France 
ought  not  to  lend  KuBBia  any  mure  money, — at 
any  rate,  not  till  Uussia  is  free.  Another  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  to  a  later  issue  of  La 
Revue  a  plea  for  a  Franco- Japanese  alliance, 
chiefly  in  order  that  France  may  become  banker 
to  Japan  !  Tie  complimentB  the  magazine  on 
what  it  has  already  accomplished  in  the  matter 
of  international  initiatives,  and  then  prepares 
the  ground  for  a  Franco-Japaneee  alliance,  urg- 
ing that  it  would  be  profitable  to  France,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  only  opposition  in  France  to  a  Franco- 
Japanese  alliance,  he  says,  could  come  from  tliose 
who  pretend  that  audi  an  arrangement  is  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  France,  owing  to  her 
intimate  relations  with  Hussia. 

RuBsia,  however,  will  do  nothing  to  hinder  it. 
On  the  contrary,  she  recognizes  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  reestablish,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  correct  relations  with  Japan.  Both  nations, 
in  fact,  reckon  on  friendly  economic  relations, 
the  surest  guarantee  for  good  political  relations. 
Russia  will  furtlier  the  idea  ot  a  Franco-Japa- 
nese alliance,  because  the  immeiliate  consequence 
of  such  a  diplomatic  compact  would  promote  a 
Russo-Japanese  rappruchemeHl,whic\i  both  nations 


desire  but  dare  not  say  bo  openly,  and  for  Btudi 
it  would  signify  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  Eut 

JAPANOFHOBIA   IH   TBE   BETDBLia. 

In  certain  French  circles  some  UDeuinen  of 
another  nature  is  felt  with  reference  to  Japan. 
The  Japanophobes  consider  the  Russo-Japueee 
"W^ar  as  an  insolent  provocation  of  the  white 
race  by  the  yellow  world,  but  they  are  really 
confusing  Japanese  activity  with  affairs  of  cod- 
quest.  Under  the  inyatico-Christian  inspiration 
of  tbc  Kaiser  have  arisen  apostles  of  a  new  re- 
ligion of  hatred  and  oppression,  demanding  t 
union  of  whites  against  the  yellow  races,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  natural  deyalop- 
ment  of  the  latter  by  keeping  them  in  perpetoil 
vassalage.  These  people  are  quite  convinced  ol 
the  aggressive  character  of  Japanese  ezpaniioiL 
They  know  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  in 
Indo-China  France  would  be  materially  and 
morally  unable  to  defend  her  colonies  agsinrt 
such  a  formidable  military  foe,  drunk  with  M* 
thtisiusm  for  conquest,  as  they  repraaent  tho 
conti'tiipurary  Japanese  to  I>e.  Perhaps  this  ii 
one  of  the  reasons  of  their  Japanophobia,  But 
if  Japan  became  the  ally  of  Prance,  all  tliia  btf 
and  suspicion  of  Japan  would  diiappear,  sid 
France  would  be  able  to  save  a  few  millioDS  oat 
of  the  cost  of  organization  of  colonial  amumMda 

The  advantages  of  an  alliance  belong,  lw>^ 
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ever,  to  tb«  economic  order.  Jap&a  has  every- 
thing to  in&ke  her  succeBaful  in  her  enterprises — 
except  capital,  and  therefore  she  must  borrow. 
Now,  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  prevent  the 
yellow  races  from  becoming  an  independent  iso- 
lated economic  power  is  to  join  them,  and  at 
present  Europeans  are  invited  to  do  so.  If  Euro- 
peans neglect  the  opportunity  now,  the  yellow 
races  will  have  no  need  of  IJiora  twenty  years 
hence,  and  ne  shall  see,  not  the  grotesque  inva- 
sion of  savage  hordes  imagined  by  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  inevitable  decline  of  the  economic  su- 
premacy of  the  West. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  Franco- Japan eae 
cooperation  will  not  understand  why  Japan,  with 
a  very  wealthy  ally  in  England,  and  a  still 
wealthier  and  more  discreet  friend  in  America, 
would  prefer,  or  admit  only,  France  in  this 
powerful  syndicate.  Bnt  the  reasons  are  not 
far  to  seek. 

IN    REALITr,  NO   REABOIT   FOR   UDTUAL   UISTRDST. 

Japan  has  always  been  much  attracted  to 
France.  Japanese  jarisprudence  ia  French. 
The  great  Liberal  movement  in  Japan  was  born 
under  French  in&aence.  Before  the  unfortu- 
nate Treaty  of  Simonoseki  the  French  were  the 
people  most  beloved  by  Japan,  and  to-day, 
again,  the  French  have  Japanese  sympathies. 
M.  Motono,  when  at  Paris,  assured  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  the  Japanese  admired  the 
chivalrous  instincts  of  the  French  people  and 


the  French  Government  desirons  of  reconciling 

their  duties  of  friendship  toward  Russia  and 
loyalty  toward  Japan.  Another  Japanese  scholar 
described  the  French  race  as  probably  the  only 
one  that  showed  no  race  prejudice. 

France,  in  turn,  does  not  conceal  her  aSection 
for  Japan.  She  believes  the  Japaueae  capable 
of  the  moat  brilliant  intellectual,  social,  political, 
and  military  development 

To  come  to  the  main  point,  there  is  no  more 
realistic  nation  than  the  Japanese.  The  only 
economic  rivals  Japan  has  discovered  are  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America,  and  as  she  does 
not  wish  to  appeal  to  the  two  latter,  her  politi- 
cal friends,  and  themselves  commercial  and  ii 
daatrial  nations,  for  financial  support,  she  muel 
look  elsewhere  for  a  banker.  The  Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance  ought  to  guarantee  peace,  but 
not  the  common  prosperity  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

The  banker  which  Japan  needs  ia  France. 
France  is  not  a  competitor  of  Japan's.  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  France  to  invite  Japan,  and 
assure  her  in  advance' of  a  welcome  reception, 
than  it  would  be  for  Japan  to  come  and  knock 
at  the  door  of  France.  Before  France  can  be- 
come banker  to  Japan  there  must  be  an  official 
rapprochement  to  establish  political  confidence 
between  the  two  governments  and  mutual  con- 
fidence between  the  two  nations.  If  France  does 
not  step  in  at  the  present  psychological  moment, 
Germany  is  likely  to  do  so. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  CAMPAIGN  ISSUES  IN  RUSSIA. 


RUSSIAN  "parliamentarianiBm,"beinglarge- 
]y  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Gogol, 
Turgenev,  Tolstoi,  and  Gorki,  is,  as  yet,  in  the 
"philosophical"  stage.  Such  is  the  dictum  of 
M.  Maxim  Kovalevski,  the  Russian  political 
economist  and  zemstvo  leader.  In  an  article 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  this 
writer  asserts,  further : 

Theories  of  government  In  Rusata  grow  up  only  to 
wither  awaj  when  put  to  the  test  ot  applicability  to, 
sa;,  the  unthinking  peasant,  wbostUl  remains  attached 
tu  his  soil,  and  whoprefers  the  tjrraDnyoftbeknowa  to 
the  possible  terrors  of  the  auknown.  The  doctrinaire 
is  still  the  man  in  evidencelD  Russia.  Each  party  may 
contain  as  many  at  his  kind  aa  it  numbers  individuais. 
They  agree  vaguely  on  the  issues  that  hardly  count, 
while  they  quarrel  about  the  vital  principles  of  a  polit- 
ical faith  in  which  they  only  half  believe.  Eomogeaeity, 
the  soal  of  party  government,  eiist«  only  as  a  shadow, 
and,  in  Qne,  there  is  everywhere  a  conspicuous,  but  nat- 
ural, absence  of  the  practical  politician,  without  whom 
representative  government,  inssniuch  as  it  entails  of 


Before  proceeding  to  an  enumeration  or  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  political  tenets  held  by  the 
parties  now  in  process  of  development,  M.  Ko- 
valevski bids  the  enthusiast  put  aside  the  notion 
that  Czardom  is  as  yet  in  danger  of  the  fate  that 
overtook  the  Bourbons.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Czar  is  the  head  of  the- Church  of 
Russia  as  well  as  of  the  empire.  The  sacrosanct 
regard  for  liim  held  by  the  peasant  (and  the 
peasant  represents  80  per  cent,  of  the  population) 
transcends  the  understanding  of  men  who  have 
not  lived  in  the  land.  The  Czar  is,  for  the 
muzhik,what  Mohammed  is  for  the  pious  Moslem, 
— only  second  to  the  Creator  Himself.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  an  elective  presidency  in  Russia 
must  be  deferred  till  the  people  who  cultivate  the 
soil  have  learned  the  truth,  by  education. 

Apart  from  the  Conservative,  or  Autocratic, 
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t.  As  soon  ma  be  has  STOim  a  new  one  he  returns. 
TBB  AOTOOHATIQ  FAKTV.— From  KtaddtTOAatKh  (Berlin). 

party,  there  are  four  others  in  whose  future  the 
fate  of  coDBtitutioual  Russia  is  more  or  less 
closely  bound  up.  They  are  what  may  he  called 
tlie  I'opulist  party,  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  and  the  Liberal  Re- 
form party,  Through  the  aspirations,  atrivings, 
anil  attempts  at  colierent  organization  of  all  ex- 
isting political  sects  M.  Kovalevski  discerns 
three  main  priuciples  at  work  in  Russia  to-day. 
These  are  :  The  maintenance  of  the  xtntus  quo, 
naturally  desired  by  the  Conservative  party. 
An  insistence  by  the  progressive  classes  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  building, 
by  the  Reformers,  of  a  great  middle  class  into 
a  cohesive  and  systematic  bulwark,  as  the  true 
support  of  a  constitutiunal  state. 

Of  the  four  eli^ments  of  reform,  tne  Populist 
party  looms  largest  in  HuBsian  affairs,  for  the 
reason  that  it  claims  to  represent  tbo  number 
most  in  evidence,  the  land  laborers.  The  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  agrarian  policy,  they  hold 
that  no  party  can  have  any  permanent  influence 
without  supporting  a  definite  programme  for 
assuring  the  welfare  of  the  rural  populationa,  & 
policy  which  would  appear  plausililo  enough, 
since  three -fourth  a  of  the  land  in  Russia  belongs, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  peasantry. 


On  the  welfare  of  the  agrlonltnial  cImbm  djspait 
the  cotDDiercial  prosperity  of  the  empire,  which  derlm 
\tm  wealth  largely  from  Its  cereal  exports,  vaA  not  from 
its  manufactnrea.  It  Is  a  sacred  tenet  of  this  Popnllit 
party  that  t)ie  Slav  world,  and  Rnsala  abova  all,  ai 
work  out  its  own  aalvatlon  by  federating  all  the  agri- 
cultural conimDDea  of  the  nation  and  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  co-production,  a  grandloae  design,  whlcb 
explains  the  meaning  of  their  motto,  "The  Laadand 
Ijiberty,"  and  by  which  the  Russian  Empire  wonld  b*- 
come  a  federation  of  districts,  with  »  atiDng  oenlnl 
repreHeiitJitive  goreminent. 

The  Social  Democrats  are  confessedly  Mkrxiu, 
and  their  doctrines  are  plainly  those  of  Ger- 
many. They  condemn  the  aystem  of  land  tenuro 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  progrew 
of  the  common  people.  Their  cry  is  lor  indiu- 
tries  and  the  capital  necessary  to  promote  them. 
The  pioneers  of  liberty,  which,  they  hold,  is 
to  be  realized  in  an  adjustment  of  the  relatiye 
positions  of  capital  and  labor,  they  seek  a  con- 
stitutional regime,  based  on  representative  gOT- 
urnmcnt. 

They  ask  a  constitatlou  baaed  on  untTennl  snlb^a 
and  a  recognition  of  the  public  rights  of  mmn.  Tb? 
are  the  unHwerving  enppoctera  of  the  workman,  who^ 
in  his  turn,  trmite  them  implicitly.  All  the  great  rtilkM 
and  labor  movements  of  recent  yean  have  bean  engi- 
neered by  them,  and  when  It  la  remembered  that  tUity 
years  ago  to  go  on  strike  was  In  Russia  a  penal  oSbim 
It  will  be  seen  in  how  far  they  bare  become  pmgnHlTC. 
Their  Influence  Is  enormous,  and  they  have  bean  otlkd 
"  the  liquidators  of  social  order." 

"Democracy  and  £qua!ity  "  is  the  motto  of 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  ows  their 
origin  to  secret  societies  formed  by  Rnatiui 
officers  who  returned  from  Paris  in  1815,  aflsi 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  This  psrty  dreami 
of  a  constitutional  state  like  England. 

Strongly  centrallstio  In  tbelr  political  notions,  tliv 
reject  altogether  the  Idea  of  local  antonomr.  Theysik 
for  uiiivemal  male  suffrage;  general  and  fne  adni*- 
tion  ;  drHHtic  modiflcatious  in  the  tariff,  to  azpsAiK 
commercial  develop  meat ;  direct  taxation,  and  dsUh 
duties.  Furiiierly  very  Influential,  a  rlolent  solilai  of 
late  occurred  In  Its  ranks  on  the  passing  of  a  voCibf 
the zuinstvoH  proniixIngtograntameaanreofantoiMaif 
to  Polikiid.  This  led  to  a  secession  from  the  ConsUta- 
tioiial  Democrats,— «r  Radicals,  some  called  tlwDi,-«' 
a  large  biidy  of  opponents  of  Polish  antouomr.  n«a 
toriueil  tliemHulvea  into  the  present  toortli  pail7,  or 
party  of  Liberal  reform. 

The  Liberal  Reform  party  accepts,  bat  vith 
important  moil  iff  cations,  the  electoril  IkWl  of 
the  original  body.  They  are  the  most  SBrrent 
partisans  of  equality  before  the  law.  Tbej  wonM 
better  the  conditions  of  labor,  u  being  the  only 
means  by  which  to  create  a  great  iadoatri*!  txa!j. 
Free  education  they  insist  upon,  and,  flaaUy, 
the  reorganization  of  both  army  and  unrj  b  a 
large  item  on  their  programme. 
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SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  THE  DIVINE  ELEMENT  IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 

THE  article  contributed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  great  English  phyEJcist,  to  the  Ilibhert 
Journal  (LoDdon)  for  April  is  &  clear  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  the  challenge  which  ie  addreeeed 
to  every  man.  It  will  horrify  many  ;  it  will 
bring  a  welcome  ray  of  light  to  others.  For  hie 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  demands  as  its 
foundation  a  denial  of  what  many  regard  as  tbe 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  creed.  In  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  conception  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  it  is  essential  that  he  should  not  have  been 
miraculously  conceived,  that  he  should  not  have 
been  miracuJously  resurrected,  and  that  he  should 
not  have  ascended  up  into  heaven.  Instead  of 
being  a  man  unique,  exceptional,  apart,  the  whole 
significance  of  the  incarnation  lies  in  what  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  calls  "the  u.nuniquenesB  of  his  or- 
dinary humanity."  We  do  not  take  it  that  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  deniesthepossibility  of  tbe  concep- 
tion by  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  resurrection,  or  of 
the  ascension.  He  merely  maintains  that  if  such 
things  happened  in  the  case  of  Christ,  they  are  pos- 
sibilities latent  in  humanity,  and  may  yet  become 
the  common  experience  of  mankind.     He  says  : 

The  esceptioaal  glorification  of  his  body  is  a  ploos 
lieresy — a  heresy  which  misses  the  truth  lying  open  to 
our  eyes.  His  hnmanity  is  to  be  recogniied  as  reai  and 
ordinary  and  thorough  and  complete ;  Dot  in  middle  life 
alone,  but  at  birth  and  at  death  and  after  death.  What- 
ever happened  to  him  may  happen  to  any  one  of  as,  pro- 
vided we  attain  tbe  appropriate  altitude,— an  altitude 
which,  whether  within  our  individnal  reach  or  not,  is 
assuredly  within  reach  of  hnmanlty. 

SIX    KINDS   OF   CHRISTIANITY   AND    ONE    HORK. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  six  kinds  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  then  adds  bis  own.  The  first  is  the 
evangelical  or  Pauline  ;  the  second  the  sacer- 
dotal, which  claims  to  have  Peter  as  its  patron 
saint ;  tbe  third  is  the  practical  school,  with 
James  as  its  law-giver  ;  the  fourth,  tlie  mystical 
or  emotional,  associated  with  St.  John  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Christianity  of  M.  Pobyedonostzev,  which  he 
calls  "governing  or  hierarchical  Christianity," 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  special  offspring  of 
the  Evil  One  ;  the  sixth  is  the  Christianity  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  these  six  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  adds  his  own,  which,  be  claims,  embodies 
the  essential  truth  of  all  pagan  and  of  all  other 
religions.  That  seventh  form  of  Christianity  is 
the  pantheistic, which  recognizes  Christ  as  divine, 
because  it  sees  in  him  the  highest  point  yet 
readied  of  the  manifestation  of  the  God  who  is 
immanent  in  all  things.  The  incarnation  is  the 
intensification  of  the  doctrine  of  immanence. 


ELKUENT    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
tbe  kind  of  religion  taught  and  intended  by 
Jesus  himself  was  a  blend  of  numbers  one  and 
three,  or  a  Paul-James  mixture.  The  worship 
of  God  as  a  spirit  and  the  service  of  man  as  a 
brother  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  pure 
Christian  faith,  but  its  fundamental  sub-stratum 
lies  in  the  conception  of  a  human  God,  a  cruci- 
fied God,  not  apart  from  the  universe,  but  imma- 
nent in  every  part  of  it  revealed  in  the  incarna- 
tion. Evolution  is  the  emerging  of  God  in 
and  through  matter.  Man  is  the  highest  point 
reached,  and  Jesus  the  loftiest  peak  of  humanity. 
What  he  reached  we  may  all  hereafter  attain. 
In  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  eyes,  the  whole  value  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  denial  of  tbe  supernornial 
difference  between  Christ  and  the  ordinary  man. 
Usually,  theologians  level  Jesus  up  to  the  infi- 
nite. Sir  Oliver  Lodge  levels  the  infinite  down 
to  man.  Jesus  is  the  mean  term,  the  meeting- 
point  at  which  tbe  nature  of  one  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  other  are  most  fully  revealed. 

"THE    INCARNATE   SPIRIT   OF   HnMANITT." 

"What  is  the  God  whom  Christ  revealed  ?  It 
is  "the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity,  or,  rather, 
the  incarnate  spirit  of  humanity  is  recognized 
as  a  real  intrinsic  part  of  God."  In  tbe  life- 
blood  of  Christianity  this  is  the  meet  vital  ele- 
ment, and  jt  is  the  root  fact  underlying  the 
superstitions  of  idolatry  and  all  varieties  of 
anthropomorphism.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  ; 

The  Christian  Idea  at  Ood  is  not  that  of  a  being  out- 
side the  universe,  above  its  struggles  and  advances, 
looking  on  and  taking  no  part  In  the  process,  (olelj/ 
exalted,  beneficent,  self-determined,  and  complete;  no, 
it  is  also  that  of  a  God  who  loves,  who  yearns,  who  suf- 
fers, who  keenly  laments  the  rebellious  and  misguided 
activity  of  the  free  agents  bronght  Into  being  by  him- 
self,  who  enters  into  the  storm  and  conflict,  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  conditions  as  the  Soul  of  It  all ;  condltlouB  not 
artificial  and  transitory,  but  inherent  in  the  process  of 
producing  free  and  conscious  twiDgs,  and  essential  to 
the  full  self -development  even  of  Deity.  It  Is  a  mai> 
velousandbewilderlDgthonght,  but,  whatever  itavalnev 
and  whether  It  bean  ultlmatorevetationoruotilttsttie 
revelation  at.  ChrisL 

This  may  seem  heretical  to  many.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  consoles  himself  by  reflecting  that  it  cer- 
tainly seems  blasphemous  to  the  contemporaries 
of  Christ,  bat  "  this  was  the-idea  he  grasped  dur- 
ing those  forty  days'of  solitary  communion  and 
never  subsequently  let  go." 
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IMPROVING  THE  AIR  OF  OUR  GREAT  CITIES. 


THE  hygienic  importance  of  minimizing  the 
dust  aud  smoke  incident  ta  great  centers 
of  population  or  industry  is  set  forth  in  detail 
by  Professor  Hncppe,  of  Prague,  in  a  recent  is- 
Bue  of  Die  W'oche,  The  gases  that  escape  from 
cooking  are  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be 
harmful,  he  informs  ua.  It  has,  besides,  been 
shown  that  formaldehyde,  an  efficient  air-disin- 
fectant, results  from  the  process,  but  it  ia  too 
inconsiderable  to  play  much  part  in  neutralizing 
the  noxious  gases  of  cities.  The  inhalation  of 
pure  coal-dust  in  moderate  quantities  would  not 
be  injurious,  but  soot  uniti-s  the  poisonous  gases, 
and  the  two  factors  thus  inhaled  are  harmful. 

It  has  at  late  years  beeu  obaerved  by  various  iiives- 
tigatOFR  that  concurreutly  with  tlie  decrease  of  tul>er- 
cutoHis  there  has  been  an  increaxe  ot  acute  luug  troubles, 
aud  that  in  reglonii  where  there  \n  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
as  in  Slleitia  aud  along  the  Rliine,  acute  lung  troubles 
have  multiplied  very  couHi<ter»bly.  Cual-nmoke  seems 
actually  to  dispose  otie  to  such  lung  ailmeulx,  nnd  to 
accelerate  the  course  of  consumption.  In  view  of  new 
researchCR,  industrial  concerns  will  perforce  have  to  be 
more  tractable  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  It  does 
not  pay  them  to  consume  the  smoke ;  therefore,  they 
Inflict  it  upon  their  surroundings.  The  state  can  no 
longer  stand  by  and  suffer  such  injury  to  the  com- 
munity ;  it  will  have  to  insist  upon  a  remedy  of  the  evil. 
Improvements  iu  the  flrihg  apparatus,  and  the  use  of 
fuel  iu  a  powdered,  liquid,  or  ga.seous  form,  etc.,  point 
the  way  which  industry  might  follow  and  thereby 
abolish  the  sanitary  evils  and  at  the  same  time  better 
exploit  the  fuel  used. 

As  for  the  street  dust,  puremineral  dust  would 
not  arouse  special  concern  were  it  not  that  it  may 
contain  germs  wliicli  fasten  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  if  it  is  in  any  way  alTected. 
Paving  materials  diffi'r  as  regards  the  amount  of 
abrasion  and  dust  produced.  It  haa,  for  exam- 
ple, been  found  that  asphalt  paving  produces 
only  about  oneteuth  the  sweepings  that  macada- 
mized or  granite  pavings  do  ;  this  shows  the 
comparative  wear  of  tlie  materials.  Aud  in  the 
busy  centers  of  towns  tlie  laying  of  noiseless 
pavements  serves  a  social  neod  as  well.  But 
dust,  owing  to  its  properties,  constitutes  a  de- 
cided danger,  particularly  for  the  respiratory  or- 
gans and  the  mucous  menil^rane  of  the  eye,  so 
that  its  I'ouioval  is  as  urgent  a  need  as  the  fight 
against  the  smoke  nuisance. 

The  injurious  conditions  of  the  street  obtain 
in  our  houses  as  well.  Like  causes  operate  thei-e 
to  vitiate  the  air, — the  wear  of  household  objects, 
lighting  and  heating,  and  the  greater  concentra- 
tion renders  conditions  additionally  dangerous. 
Besides,  we  bring  in  the  djrt  of  the  street  with 
our  shoes,  wliile  the  Japanese  removes  his  before 
entering.     Our  women,  moreover,   so  sensitive 


otherwise  to  all  forms  of  unclean liness,  drag  in 
considerable  quantities  of  dirt  with  their  dresses. 

Ill  seeking  to  remove  the  dust  from  rooms  they  should 
be  left  unoccupied  for  a  while,  giving  the  dustAclkaim 
to  settle  upon  Soor  and  furniture,  and  then  be  radically 
removed  by  a  damp  cloth.  There  are  some  things- 
costly  art  objects,  fine  woods—to  which  only  dry  elothi 
may  be  applied  ;  these  cloths  should  be  washed,  not 
merely  shaken,  after  using  them.  A  room  should  be 
frequently  aired  by  a  vigorous  exchange  of  the  Imur 
with  the  at  any  rate  better  outer  air  by  opening  tht 
windows  at  proper  times  of  the  day.  The  hyglenlo  cam- 
paigu  against  carpets,  portidres,  and  so  on,  waa  carried 
tu  the  point  of  absurdity.  These  articles  are,  in  bet, 
dust-catchers,  abstracting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
dust  and  the  organisms  clinging  to  It  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room.  They  should,  of  course,  not  be 
beaten  iu  the  rooms,  but  their  unsanitAry  qualities  an 
otherwise  too  slight  to  cause  concern ;  and  by  all  meani 
expose  them  to  the  light,  the  most  important  of  all  di*- 
infectauts.  Bachmann  scatters  sawdust  sataiBtedwitli 
paraffine  on  the  floor  iu  the  evening ;  this  becoming  im- 
pregnated with  dust  during  the  night,  is  then  swept  ont 
in  the  morning,  resulting  In  a  total  and  harmlets  n- 
moval  of  the  dust. 

But  such  precautions,  which  every  honse- 
keeper  can  observe,  will  not  be  inlly  efflcftcioos 
until  measures  against  street-dirt  «re  carried 
out.  Building  laws  in  consonance  with  modem 
advancement  are  indispensable  preliminaries. 
We  may  even  in  the  dirtiest  cities  obtain  toler 
ably  pure  air  if  the  open  spaces  in  the  courts 
are  converted  into  gardens ;  if  in  the  snbuibs 
front  gardens  are  a  requirement;  if  the  dvell' 
iiig  and  industrial  sections  are  eeparated  and 
made  accessible  to  each  other  by  atreet  nil- 
ways.  JIow  important  it  is  to  have  proper 
vegetation  in  gardens  and  yards  is  shown  bf 
the  immense  quantities  of  dust  that  adhere  to 
the  plants  nearest  the  street. 

Even  witli  improved  pavements,  means  must 
be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the  inevitable 
dust.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  horses  are  the 
chief  source  of  dust,  a  physician  has  suggested 
attaching  some  arrangement  to  vehicles  to  gather 
up  the  excrement.  He  is  convinced  that  if  dii» 
were  done  the  streets  of  a  city  would  be  almost 
as  pure  and  clean  as  garden  paths,  that  sickneH 
and  death  would  be  diminished,  and  the  amen- 
ities of  city  life  be  considerably  increased. 

.'\s  to  methods  of  removing  street-dns^  ire 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ;  but  for  the 
present,  sprinkling  the  streets  with  vater,  despte 
some  unpleasant  features,  is  decidedly  indiapeo- 
sable.  Some  of  these  drawbacks  may  peAspi 
be  removed  by  an  admixture  of  petroleam  ortar 
producte  ;  thus,  by  adding  1  per  oesL  of  «m- 
pUcit  a  single  sprinkling  a  day  sufBoed  to  kaap  a 
street  free  of  dust 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH. 
EYES  AND  EARS  THAT  MIGHT  BE  SAVED. 


I'S  a  contribution  to  a  recent  number  of  tbe 
Medical  Record,  which  he  Btylyfl  "An  A|)peal 
to  the  General  Practitioner,"  Dr.  Samuel  S,  Wal- 
lian  pays  special  attention  to  the  causes  of  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  that  is  sometimes  associated  with  it  or 
follows  in  its  wake.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
the  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  fre- 
quently responsible  for  the  loss  of  .  sight  and 
hearing,  the  author  states  that,  following  some 
serious  accident,  mental  explosion,  or  psychic 
shock,  subjects  have  been  known  to  retire  with  ap- 
parently unimpaired  vision  to  awake  next  morn- 
ing totally  blind.  In  many  cases,  however,  tho 
cause  cannot  be  positively  or  satisfactorily  traced. 
Tbe  prime  object  of  tliis  paper  fxayR  the  author)  1r 
to  make  an  earaeHt  appeal  to  the  funeral  practitioner 
to  make  a  renewed  and  much  more  thorough  Htud;  of 
these  unfortunate  and  dUtrcEwing  cesen  which  are 
apparently  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  in  every 
community,  with  a  view  to  saving  thousands  of  pairs 
of  eyes, — often  pathetic  and  unquestic)nably  iunoeent 
pairs  of  eyes,— and  other  thousands  of  ears,  that  are 
now  permitted  Co  drift  elowly  into  Che  realms  ol  hope- 
less night  aud'perpetual  silence. 

Dr.  Wallian  maintains  that,  whatever  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  or  any  other 
nerve,  the  essential  of  that  cause  is  starvation  of 
the  nerve.  This  may  arise  from  any  accident  or 
process  that  causes  pressure  upon  the  nerve  or 
upon  the  blood-vessels  supplying  it  with  nutrition. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  drugs  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  what  the  doctor  truly  con- 
siders a  human  calamity,  he  insists  that  these 
cases  should  be  referred  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner, because  these  subjects,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, are  the  victims  of  some  abnormal  state  of 
tbe  blood.    "  A  majority  of  them,"  says  he,  "  are 


badly  nourished.  Thb  does  not  imply  that  they 
are  underfed, — more  of  them  are  overfed,  and 
ae  a  rule  all  of.  them  are  injudiciously  fed.  As 
a  result,  they  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  metabol- 
ism." That  is  to  say,  iu  a  state  involving  a 
destructive  change  in  tbe  intimate  condition  of 
'  tbe  cells.  For  tliis  reason.  Dr.  Wallian  holds 
that  the  general  practitioner,  and  not  the  oculist, 
is  the  man  who  is  most  thoroughly  prepared  to 
take  these  cases  underhis  immediate  observation. 

He  thinks  tliat  a  majority  will  be  found  to  be 
bad  feeders,  consuming  too  much  starch  and  too 
little  refuse,  too  much  nitrogenous  food  and  too 
little  oxygen,  A  rigidly  correct  diet  will  re- 
store a  condition  of  normal  instead  of  the  mor- 
bid metabolism  that  has  become  a  habit.  Tho 
author  believes  that  in  these  cases  the  diet 
should  be  further  restricted  in  the  matter  of 
starches,  sweets,  and  concentrated  foods. 

The  modern  tendency  is  toward  an  excesaive  con- 
sumption of  carbohydrates.  In  fact,  thin  t«Qi)ency  has 
become  so  universally  established  as  a  national  habit 
that  the  "prepared"  and  "predlgested"  food  venders 
are  no  lonfter  content  to  cater  to  invalids  who  have  loat 
the  power  Co  prepare  and  digest  their  own  food,  but  are 
loudly  advocating  their  mnltiDomial  products,  of  which 
nou-proteld  starch  ia  the  invariable  basis  for  general 
consumption.  In  the  face  of  the  only  spasmodic  and 
passive  protests  of  the  medical  profesKinn  the  almost 
universal  atloption  of  these  ready-to-eatand  temptingly 
elegant  dishes  liave  become  a  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  race ;  .  .  .  mastication  is  now  accomplished  hy  the 
machinery  of  the  mills,  and  the  balance  of  tbe  digestive 
act  is  largely  performed  in  the  laboratories  of  the  (ood- 
venders. 

The  doctor  points  out  that  the  dietary  pre- 
scribed for  these  patients  must  be  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  norve-nourishing  elements,  and  par. 
ticularly  recommends  wheat  and  the  yolks  of  eggs. 


IS  PERSIA  TO  BECOME  A  SECOND  MOROCCO? 


IN  his  comment  on  the  results  of  the  Morocco 
conference.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the 
current  Contemporary  Review,  asserts  (what  we 
have  already  intimated  in  our  editorial  pages) 
that  this  famous  conference  decided  questions 
quite  distinct  from  the  Morocco  problem,  some 
of  thern  referring  to  complicated  situations  in 
the  Near  East.  Dr.  Dillon  Imlieves  that  Persia 
is  the  next  independent  Mohammedan  power  to 
be  contended  for  by  the  ambitious  European 
nations.  German  influence  at  the  Persian  capi- 
tal, he  declares,  is  increasing,  and  has  always 
been  exerted  contrary  to  British  interests.     He 


intimates  that  the  Berlin  government,  in  conced- 
ing the  major  part  of  France's  claims  with  re- 
gard to  Morocco,  did  so  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  France's  opposition  to  German 
"  intrigue  "  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  Persia.  . 
He  prophesies  that  French  capital  will  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  I^ilroad.  Some  years  ago,  just  as 
England  and  France  were  about  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  this  railroad,  Russian  op- 
position became  bo  strong -that  the  scheme  waa 
dropped.  Now,  however.  Dr.  Dillon  l>elievea, 
things  have  changed,  so  that  "  if  M.  Sarrien  sees 
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Dr.  Diepenhoret,  a  Oerman  explorer,  writing 

in  the  7urnier  (Frankfort-on-Main),  deBcribettbe 
coUBtruction  of  this  railroad,  and  deprecates  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  double-tracked  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  road  liaB  already,  be  declares,  given 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  economic  develop-. 
mentof  tlie  regioD  through  which  it  tubs.  Thii 
lialiylonian  country  is  ever  fertile,  and  onl; 
needs  the  vivifying  touch  of  water  to  restore  it 
to  its  ancient  productivity.  The  Bagdad  Rail- 
road is  not  yet  completed,  and  Dr.  Diepenhorat 
believes  that  it  will  yet  be  many  years  before 
it  is  able  to  perform  to  the  full  the  economic 
miGaion  intended  by  its  projectors. 

Russian  Competition  for  Persian  Trade. 

One  of  tlie  reasons  for  Russia's  opposition  to 
the  Bagdad  Railroad  is  the  fear  of  her  merchants 
tliat  German  and  English  goods  will  sapplaot 
tbeir  own  products  in  Persia  when  this  railroad 
becomes  a  complete  reality.  Russia's  hold  on 
Persian  trade  is  already  very  strong.  The  Tima 
«/VN(/i(i(Bombay)  believes  that  if  India  and  Great 
Britain  are  to  hold  their  own  in  Feraian  market! 
they  must  closely  study  Russian  methods.  Ssye 
this  Indian  journal : 

The  conAict  will  be  a  hard  one,  bacaoae  Rossla  pa» 
sesHes  certain  advantagea  which  India  can  nevar  ho;* 
to  enjoy.  One  Is,  as  Mr.  Newcomen  rightl;  polnta  ont, 
the  nbHolut«  idcDtlty  of  Russian  trade  and  Rnniu 
politics :  but,  though  Qreat  Britain  is  not  likely  to  u- 
Bimtlate  her  niethods  to  thoue  of  Russia  ia  this  rwpecti 
it  is  permissible  to  point  out  that  British  policy  in  Penti 
might  well  be  more  closely  associated  with  commerdil 
axpi  rations  than  is  the  cane  at  present.  The  broad  idoi- 
tiflcatioii  of  trade  Hnd  politics  is  not,  however,  tbeonlj 
ailvMtitage  that  the  RuHHian  merchant  enjoya.  Ha  b 
subsidized  iu  every  conceivable  manner. 

The  Character  of  Ruaso-Peralan  Trade. 

During  thelast  century  Russian  trade  with  Per- 
sia a<1vaiiced  from  practically  nothing  to  twenty 
iiiilliun  rubk-s  annually,  almost  the  entire  increase 
being  ma<le  from  1890  to  1900.  In  1903,  inon 
than  ono-lialf  of  the  eighty  million  rubles  of  Per 
sia's  foivign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  Rnssian^ 
A  writer  in  the  ?t.  Petersburg  illustrated  weekly 
the  Nira  attributes  this  success  not  so  much  to 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  Russian  mer- 
chants as  to  Russia's  geographical  position.  Eng- 
lish com]>etition.  however,  he  continues,  is  preo- 
ing  liussia  hard.  The  Hussians  hold  control  of 
tbo  sujrar  market,  and.  since  tbey  can  send  ill 
their  goods  overland,  will  probably  continne  to 
do  so.  In  190-J-II3,  of  the  twelve  million  rabies' 
worth  of  sugar  imported  into  PersiA,  Boana'i 
share  was  more  than  ten  millions.  Ruhud  m8^ 
chants,  also,  control  tlie  kerosene  uid  crade^ 
trade,  and  are  getting  the  npper  hand  in  the  ilfr 


his  way  to  support  Germany  with  money  and 
credit  in  Asia  Minor  the  Kaiser  will  magnani- 
mously  yield  everything  in  Morocco." 

The  Significance  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  same  time 
as  the  German  Kaiser's  much-discussed  visit  to 
Constantinople,  several  years  ago,  a  concession 
was  granted  to  Uerman  capitalists  to  construct 
this  Bagdad  Railroad.  Kor  many  years  it  has 
been  the  dream  of  Englishmen  to  connect  cen- 
tral Asia  Minor  and  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  mil- 
road  to  be  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  would  open  a  new 
gateway  to  India.  The  Pei-sian  (iovernment  be- 
lieved in  a  railroad  also,  but  its  di-eam  was  of  a 
connection  bi.'tween  Bagdad  and  Constantinople, 
this  chiefly  for  military  reasons.  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  since  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  Gorman  interests  have  been  ex- 
tended, (juiotly  but  surely,  thi-oughout  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  German  trade  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Geniinn  capitalists  have  invested 
heavily  in  the  Anatolian  Railroad.  The  exten- 
sion of  Germany's  prestige  finally  secured  for 
her  the  concession.  In  1R1I9.  tlie  German  Ana- 
tolian Company,  in  association  with  French  co- 
operation representing  the  Ottoman  Bank,  began 
some  work  on  the  Bagdad  Railroad.  The  shares 
in  this  enterprise  were  divided.  40  per  cent,  to 
the  French  group,  and  60  per  cent,  to  the  syn- 
dicate representing  German  capital. 
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porting  of  cotton  fabrics.  German  and  EngltBh 
trade,  however,  as  has  been-  already  mentioned, 
ie  increasing  witli  remarkable  strides,  and  within 
the  paat  twenty-five  years,  in  total  volume,  Ger^ 
many  has  crowded  Russia  into  third  place,  Eng- 
land standing  first.  "The  declino  of  Russian 
trade  is  due  to  the  passive  attitude  of  Rnssian 


stores  in  Teheran,  whereas  Russian  merchants 
send  no  representaitives,  but  only  send  oataloguea." 
The  writer  in  this  Russian  periodical  fears  com- 
petition from  British  India,  which,  he  believeA, 
will  increase  rapidly  with  the  completion  of  the 
Indian  railroads  through  Afghanistan.  This,  he 
says,  will  bring  England  into  Persia,  while  the 


merchants.     German  and  Fi'ench  drug  firms  have      Bagdad  Railroad  is  already  bringing  Germany. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA. 


AMERICA  is  now  makipg  more  automobiles 
than  England,  Germany,  Italy,  or  even 
France.  This  statement  is  made  in  the  May 
number  of  Pearson's  Magazine  by  Herbert  N. 
CassoD,  and  is  based  upon  figures  that  were  first 
collected  from  a  hundred  manufacturers  and 
then  verified  by  comparison  with  the  amounts 
paid  in  royalties.  Mr.  Casson  learns  from  the 
authority  of  Bradstreet's  that  this  country  has 
$21,313,000  invested  in  the  industry,  and  that 
practically  one  new  machine  is  turned  out  of  our 
factories  every  five  minutes.  Twenty-four  thou- 
sand machines  are  registered  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  in  France,  where  the  automobile 
originated,  there  are  not  more  than  17,000.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  whole  United  States  about 
70,000  are  now  in  use.  Ten  years  ago,  there 
were  less  than  50,  and  eighteen  years  ago  there 

The  industry  in  this  country  ia  really  only 
about  six  years  old.  .True,  machines  were  made 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  nineties,  but,  as 
Mr.  Casson  points  out,  Americans  lost  four  or 
five  years  by  paying  no  attention  to  what  had 
already  been  accomplished  in  France.  About 
1900,  the  American  industry  made  a  new  start, 
forged  rapidly  ahead, -and  to-day  leads  the 
world. 

Mr,  Casson  makes  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  automobile  and  other  infant  indus- 
tries, showing  that  it  is  now  seventy  times  larger 
than  the  wheelbarrow,  its  humble  ancestor  in 
the  horseless-vehicle  line  ;  40  per  cent,  ahead  of 
the  sewing-machine,  is  running  neck-and-neck 
with  the  piano,  has  left  behind  it  the  tin  plate, 


and  has,  during  the  past  year,  flashed  past  that 
oldest  of  all  American  buHinesses,  the  fur  trade. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Casson's  article  it  ap- 
pears that  Michigan  is  leading  the  States  in  the 
matter  of  automobile  manufacture.  Last  year 
that  State  sold  eighty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  machines,  which  were  made  by  2,800  men 
and  6  women.  Thirty-three  manufacturers  have 
invested  about  five  millions  in  automobile  man- 
ufacture, a  million  more  than  Michigan  has  in- 
vested in  its  famous  breakfast  foods.  In  Lan- 
sing, the  State  capital,  itis  said  that  every  seventh 
workman  makes  autos,  every  thirtieth  family 
owns  one,  and  that  in  the  whole  city  you  will 
hear  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trade. 

As  estimated  by  Mr.  Casson,  a  year's  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States  for  new  machines 
represents  more  than  $36,000,000,  and  the  cost 
of  running  all  automobiles,  old  and  new,  comes 
to  about  $70,000,000.  Doubtless,  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  in  suburban  real  estate  and 
of  the  sum  spent  on  country  homes  and  in  im- 
proving roads  should  also  be  credited  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

As  already  stated,  we  are  now  making  more 
machines  than  France.  We  have  the  largest 
home  market.  Already  we  sell  2,000,000  an- 
nually to  foreign  countries,  one-eeventh  as  much 
as  France.  According  to  figures  published  last 
November  by  the  London  Times,  the  British  auto- 
mobile trade  is  only  half  as  large  as  ours.  Mr. 
Casson  thinks  that  a  moderate  estimate  of  the 
future  would  give  500,000  automobiles  for  pleas- 
ure, and  probably  twice  as  many  for  freight. 


VAVOi  or  iMB  X 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  REyiElVS. 
THE  WELLMAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  was  made  last  Decomber 
that  Walter  Wellman,  whose  frequent  con- 
tributions to  the  Review  of  Reviews  have  made 
Ills  Dame  familia  to  our  renders  for  many  years 
past,  would  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Polo  in 
an  airship.  It  was  stated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  funds  for  the  proposed  exped  ition  were  to  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  Victor  Lawson,  the  principal 
owner  of  the  ChicftRo  lieciyrd-Ileiabi.  Mr.  Well- 
man  at  once  went  to  Paris,  and  spent  some  time 
in  consultation  with  buil<iers  of  airships,  perfect- 
ing tlie  plans  for  the  largest  dirigible  balloon 
ever  constructed.  In  the  April  numberof  the  jVa- 
tionnl  Geographic  Magiizine  (Washington,  D.  C), 
Mr.  Wellman  gives  some  description  of  this 
projected  ship,  together  witb  much  interesting 
data  upon  which  the  general  scheme  of  his  espe- 
dition  is  based.  It  should  bo  stated,  in  passing, 
that  Mr.  Wcllman's  plans  have  met  with  the  full 
approbation  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in 
Washington,  that  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety has  indorsed  them,  and  that  Major  Henry  E. 
Hersey  has  been  appointed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Wellman  as  the  representative  of  that  society. 

As  Mr.  Wellman  states  at  the  outset,  airship 
construction  has  not  made  much  progress  in  this 
country.     Indeed,  the  prevailing  American  con- 
ception of  an  airship  is  that  of  a  gas  bag  of 
small  size,  relatively,  covered  with  a  netting  of 
ropes  or  stei.'l  wires,  and  with  sufBcient  lifting 
capacity,  when  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas,    to 
carry  the  balloon,  the  light  framework  of  bamboo 
or  wood,  one  or  two  men,  and  a  small  motor, 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel  to  run  it  for  a  few 
hours.     The  dirigible  which  is  being  constructed 
by  M.  Godard  and  his  corps  of  experts  for  the 
Wellman  expedition  is  a  very  different  affair. 
Its  great  size,  says  Mr.  Wellman.  enables  it  to 
lift,  not  only  the  Imllooa, 
but  the  car  of  steel,  the 
three    motors  (compris- 
iogatotal  of  eighty  horse* 
power),  two    screws,  or 
propulseurs,  a  steel  borij', 
motor  sledges,  five  men, 
food    for  them  for  sev- 
enty -  five    days,    instru* 
ments,  tools,  repair  ma- 
terials,   lubricating  oils. 
and   5,500   pounds  of 
gasoline  for  the  motors. 
Mr.    Wellman's  instruc- 
tions to  M.  (lodard  were 
to  spare  neither  weight 
nor  expense   in   his  ef- 
forts to   make  a  balloon         (Length  of  balloon,  I6«X1  feet ;  greatert  dlametat.  IB.«  Teet  j  toIwbb.  WMl*  o"Mt  fc*  I 


that  would  give  the  maximum  of  security  and 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Wellman  party  maybe  able 
to  start  in  its  airship  from  Spitzbergen  for  the 
North  Pole  in  the  latter  part  of  nezt  July  ortbe 
early  part  of  August.  The  mean  speed  estimated 
as  the  basis  of  calculations  is  twelve  geograph- 
ical miles  per  hour.  But  this  meana,  of  conne, 
what  the  French  call  the  "  proper  "  speed  of  the 
airship, — that  is,  its  speed  by  its  own  force  in 
calms,  the  speed  it  could  make  wholly  with  its 
own  means  of  propulsion  irrespective  of  the 
helping  or  the  hindering  of  the  winds.  The 
velocity  of.the  wind  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
or  added  to  the  proper  speed  of  the  ship,  accord- 
ing as  the  wind  is  adverse  or  favorable  in  the 
course  of  the  sailing.  After  a  careful  study  iJf 
the  records  made  by  Nansen  of  the  velocity  of 
winds  in  the^ame  region  to  be  traversed  by  the 
airship.  Mr.  Wellman  has  come  to  the  concln- 
sion  that  if  his  ship  has  a  proper  speed  of  from 
nine  to  seventeen  geographical  miles  per  hour  it 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  approximately  elevea- 
twelfths. — certainly  four-fifUis, — of  all  the  winds 
that  blow  over  the  Arctic  Ocean -in  July  and 
August. 

Willi  unfavorable  winds  of  higher  velocitieft 
it  is  planned  to  stop  the-  motors  and  throw  out 
upon  the  ice-sheet  over  which  the  ship  is  sailing 
a  dragging- anchor,  or  retardateur,  a  device  cal- 
culated to  offer  the  maximum  of  resistance  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  and  by  this  means  (o 
drift  slowly  with  the  adverse  wind.  Thus,  the 
occiirrencoof  contrary  winds  of  velocitieagwitoc 
than  the  airship's  motor  speed  should  not  ben* 
garded  as  a  loss  to  be  deducted  at  full  nlw 
from  the  progress  of  the  airship,  because  tha, in- 
fluence of  such  winds  is  largely  aeutraUied  by 
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tion  of  the  dragging- anchor.  It  ia  not  in- 
]  to  make  firm  Anchorage,  save  in  calms, 
len  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  scien. 
bservfttions.  With  a  wind  of  from  ten  to 
)  miles  per  hour,  the  airship  would  remain 
Kimately  stationary  in  the  air,  perhaps 
ig  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  per  hour.  In  a 
of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  it  would  drift 
three  miles  with  it.  '  In  a  wind  of  twenty 
per  hour,  the  driftage  would  be  eight  miles 
mr.  Should  the  wind  rise  to  thirty  miles 
»ur,  the  driftage  would  be  about  eighteen 
per  hour.  Thus,  in  the  higher  winds  the 
■ould  lose  way  according  tothe  velocity,  but 
^se  would  there  be  incurred  risks  of  rupture 
apparatus  by  having  it  subjected  to  strains 
•r  than  it  would  be  able  to  withstand. 
<ing  allowance  for  retardation  by  the  drag- 
,nchor  in  adverse  winds  of  twelve  miles 
'ur,  and  taking  the  wind -velocities  observed 
e  Naneen  expedition  for  the  months  of 


July  and  August,  Mr.  Wellman  has  prepared  ui 
imaginary  log  of  his  contemplated  voyage  show- 
ing that  with  the  most  favorable  winde  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Pole  is  reached  in  28  hours,  and  with 
the  most  unfavorable  winds  in  152  hours,  of 
which  68  hours  are  given  to  work  with  the  mo- 
tors and  84  hours  are  given  to  drifting  with  the 
retardateur.  It  is  believed  that  his  sliip  will  be 
able  to  remain  in  the  air  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days,  and  the  fuel -supply  carried  will  be 
equal  to  about  140  hours'  motoring.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  even  with  the  most  contrary 
winds  it  would  be  possible  to  attain  proximity 
to  the  Pole. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  the  expedition  may 
make  its  start  from  Spitzbergen  in  July  of  the 
present  year,  ample  time  will  be  taken  for  test- 
ing the  airship,  and  no  start  will  be  made  until 
the  equipment  is  perfected.  If  it  is  found  on 
trial  that  anything  is  lacking  in  the  equipment, 
the  expedition  will  be  postponed  one  year. 


THE  RACE  PROBLEM  SOLVED  IN  JAMAICA. 


[AICA,  with  a  black  and  mulatto  popula- 
ion  of  about  650,000  and  a  white  population 

more  than  14,000  or  15,000,  is  said  to  be 
ut  a  race  problem.  This  is  the  observation 
)fessor  Boyce,  of  Harvard,  who  has  visited 
land  several  times  and  discusBed  thecondi- 
[  the  country  with  all  classes  of  the  inhab- 
Writing  in  the  current  number  of  the 
adona^/ouriiaJo/AWiics  (Philadelphia,)  Pro- 

Royce  declares  that  there  is  no  public  con- 
■sy  in  Jamaica  about  social  race  equality  or 
.ority.  Neither  a  white  man  nor  a  white 
n  feels  insecure  in  moving  about  freely 
5  the  black  population. 
I  negro  population,  on  the  whole,  Professor 
I  found  to  be  orderly,  law-abiding,  still 
;ard  in  education,  but  apparently  advan- 

The  suffrage,  based  on  a  small  property 
ication  and  open  to  many  negroes,  is  used 
ly  a  very  small  proportion  of  them.  The 
'd  population  itself  there  are  well-defined 

distinctions.  There  is  a  small  group  of 
lal  negroes. 

er  showing  that  such  race -amalgamation  as 
ken  place  in  Jamaica  in  the  past  has  been 
o  social  inequality  rather  than  to  social 
ty,  and  that  such  amalgamation  has  never 
3  to  reduce  tlie  friction  between  the  races, 
saor  Royce  explains  that  the  real  solvent 
)p1y  English  administration  and   English 


When  once  the  sad  period  of  emancipation  and  of 
subseqaent  occasional  disorder  was  passed,  the  Gnglisb- 
man  did  in  Jamaica  what  he  has  so  often  and  so  well 
done  elsewhere.  Heorganfeed  bis  colony  ;  he  establislied 
good  local  courts,  whlcll  gained  by  square  treatment 
the  confldence  of  the  blacks.  The  judges  of  such  courts 
were  Englishmen.  The  English  ruler  also  provided  a 
good  coontry  constabulary,  in  which  native  blacks  also 
found  service,  and  in  which  they  could  exercise  author- 
ity over  other  blacks.  Black  men.  Id  other  words,  were 
trained,— under  English  management,  of  course,— to 
police  black  men.  A  sound  civil  service  was  alw)  organ- 
ized ;  and  In  that  educated  negroes  found  in  due  time 
their  place,  while  the  chief  at  each  branch  of  the  service 
were  and  are,  in  the  maia,  Englishinen.  The  excise  and 
the  health  services,  both  of  which  are  very  highly  de- 
veloped, have  brought  the  law  near  to  the  lite  of  the 
humblest  negro,  in  ways  which  he  sometimes  find^  of 
course,  restraining,  but  which  he  also  frequently  finds 
beneficent.  Hence,  he  is  accustomed  to  the  law ;  he  sees 
its  mlnlst«rs  often,  and  often,  too,  as  men  of  his  own 
race ;  and  in  the  main  be  is  fond  of  order,  and  to  be  re- 
spectful toward  the  established  ways  ot  society.  The 
Jamaica  negro  Is  described  by  those  who  know  him  as 
especlaUy  fond  of  bringing  his  petty  quarrels  and  per- 
sonal grievances  into  court.  He  is  litigious  just  as  he 
1b  vivacious.  But  this  confidence  in  the  law  Is  just 
what  the  courts  have  encouraged.  That  Is  one  way,  in 
fact,  to  deal  with  the  too  forward  and  strident  negro. 
Encourage  him  to  air  his  grievances  In  court,  listen  to 
him  patiently,  and  fine  him  when  he  deserves  fines. 
That  is  a  truly  English  type  of  social  pedagogy.  It 
works  in  the  direction  of  making  the  negro  a  conscious 
helper  toward  good  social  order. 

Administration,  I  say,  has  done  the  larger  half  of 
the  work  ot  solving  Jamaica's  race  problem.    Admtnis' 
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trAtiou  has  filled  the  ixlaod  wli.h  good  ronda,  has  re- 
duced to  a  mlDinium  the  tropical  diseases  by  means  of 
AH  excellent  health  service,  has  taught  the  population 
loyalty  and  order,  has  led  them  Home  at«pH  already  od 
the  long  road  "up  from  ulavery,"  has  Biven  them,  In 
many  caaex,  the  true  Helf-respect  of  thoxe  who  them- 
selves officially  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  law,  and  it 
has  done  this  without  any  such  result  as  our  Southern 
friends  nowadays  conceive  when  they  think  of  what  is 
called  "uegro  domination."  Administration  has  al- 
layed ancient  Irritations.  It  has  gone  far  to  offset  the 
serious  economic  and  tropical  troubles  from  which  Ja- 
maica meanwhile  suffers. 

Yes,  the  work  han  l>een  done  by  administration, — and 
by  reticence.  For  the  KriRlishman,  in  his  official  and 
governroeatal  dealings  with  backward  peoples,  has  a 


great  way  of  being  snperior  witbotit  verjr  oftan  pnbUdj 
saying  that  he  Ik  anperlor.  You  well  know  Uiat  ii 
dealing,  aa  an  individual,  with  other  ludlTldnals  traable 
is  seldom  made  by  the  fact  that  yon  are  octiuUj  tlw 
superior  o[  another  man  tn  any  respect.  The  tronUi 
comes  when  you  tell  the  other  man  too  stridently  tkn 
you  are  his  superior.  Be  my  sopertor,  quietly,  rimply 
showing  your  superiority  in  your  deeds,  and  very  likely 


Inferior,  and  then  perhaps  I  may  grow  boyiah,  and  may 
throw  stones.  Well,  It  is  so  with  races.  Grant,  then, 
that  yours  is  tbe  superior  race.  Then  yon  con  afford  to 
(utylittleaboutthatsnbject  in  your  public  de&lingB with 
the  backward  race.  Superiority  ia  beat  shown  by  good 
deeds  and  by  few  booste. 


COLLEGE  COOPERATIVE  STORES. 


ALMOST  unnoticeii,  a  movement  for  practical 
diBtributive  cooperation  lias  gained  con- 
aiderablfi  headway  in  about  a  dozen  of  tlio  lead- 
ing univeraiiiesof  this  country.  In  each  of  llu'se 
inetitutione  a  college  cooperative  book  and  sup. 
ply  store  has  boon  organized,  from  whicli  every- 
thing needed  by  the  college  man  can  be  pur- 
chased. Books,  stationery,  athletic  goods,  college 
pins  and  pennants,  drawing-sets,  and  photo- 
graphic suppiiea  are  always  to  be  found  in  stock 
in  large  quantities,  while  in  some  instances, — 
notably  at  Yale  and  Harvard, — wood,  coal,  fur- 
niture, and  a  complete  line  of  men's  furnishings 
are  also  handled.  Mr.  Ira  Cross,  writing  in  the 
Arena  for  April,  describes  the  system  on  which 
this  cooperative  business  is  con'^.ucted,  and  gives 
much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
workings  of  the  scheme.  He  explains  that  mem- 
bership in  these  associations  ."  obtained  by  the 
purchase  of  a  participation  card,  the  price  of 
which  varies  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars.  At 
the  close  of  each  college  year  the  profits  of  the 
company  are  usually  divided  among  the  holders 
of  the  membership  cards,  upon  the  l>asiB  of  tbe 
amount  of  goods  purchased.  It  often  happens 
that  this  dividend  rises  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 
in  cash  and  1 3  per  cent,  in  trade.  As  the  prices 
of  the  cooperative  society  are  all  low,  this  divi- 
dend means  a  considerable  saving  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  Several  of  these  associ- 
ations, however,  sell  goods  at  cost  and  declare  no 
dividends.  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the  MasHacbu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  have  a  system  of 
"affiliated  tradesmen,"  or  retail  dealers,  who,  by 
special  arrangement,  soil  goods  to  members  of 
these  cooperative  stores  at  a  discount  of  from  5 
to  40  per  cent. 

The  Ilnrvard  store,  which  was  the  first  to  be- 
come established,  has  been  doing  business  on  this 


cooperative  plan  since  1882.  Yale  establiihod  % 
business  of  this  kind  only  one  year  later,  and  the 
University  of  California  one  in  1 884.  Since  that 
time  the  movement  has  sprea<l  from  one  college 
to  another,  and  there  have  been  some  failures. 
The  cooperative  stores  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana, Oberlin,  and  Syracuse  have  been  tempo- 
rarily abandoned,  but  'these  failures  are  ascribed 
to  the  lack  of  efficient  management  and  the  Sera 
competition  of  local  merchants.  The  anccesa  of 
those  remaining  in  business  has  been  so  pro- 
nounced that  a  continued  growth  of  the  move- 
ment seems  probable.  The  annual  bosineis  of 
the  Harvard  store  amounted,  in  the  Isat  com- 
plete university  year,  to  the  imposidg  snm  of 
t2'iS,'ii^;  while  at  Yale  and  the  University  ol 
California  the  business  averages  from  year  to 
year  considerably  more  than  $50,000. 

The  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  which  in 
1882  employed  but  one  clerk,  now  owns  and  oe- 
cupies  a  four-story  building  on  Harvard  Square^ 
and  regularly  employs  a  force  of  forty-two 
clerks,  which  is  increased  during  the  nuh  of 
the  first  few  weeks  of  each  college  year  to  th< 
number  of  seventy-five.  In  the  twenty-tline 
years  of  its  existence  this  society  has  hatded 
back  to  the  members,  as  dividends,  more  thai 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  spite  of  tha 
fact  that  moat  of  its  goods  are  sold  at  little  abor* 
cost.  A  board  of  directors  and  other  offioen 
are  elected  annually  by  the  members  of  the  U- 
Bociation.  and  control  its  policy.  Memhenhip 
is  obtained  by  the  payment  of  an  snnnal  fee  of 
one  dollar.  This  enables  the  holder  of  a  man- 
bership  card  to  share  in  the  annual  dividend  ol 
the  society  and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  tnil- 
ing  with  the  "affiliated  retail  dealen."  J>uiig 
the  last  year,  the  association  had  2,518  memliA 
The  basement  of  the  cooperative  bnildiig  k 
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fitted  up  with  a  complete  tine  of  mea's  furnish- 
ings,  laboratory  coats,  and  rubber  aprons,  to- 
gether with  an  extensive  asBortinent  of  sporting 
and  athletic  goods  :  while  the  first  fioor  i^taken 
up  with  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  with  the 
book  ami  stationery  departments.  All  classes 
of  books  are  kept  in  stock,  but  if  the  particular 
book  for  which  you  are  looking  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  store  a  daily  messenger  to  Boston 
will  bring  it  back  with  him  ;  or  if  it  is  to  be 
imported,  one  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of 


the  society  will  forward  it  from  London,  Paris, 
or  Leipsic.  Furniture  and  the  tailoring  depart- 
ment occupy  the  two  upper  floors.  The  sales  of 
co&l  and  wood  to  the  students,  last  year,  added 
$17,653  to  the  association's  income. 

The  other  college  cooperative  stores  of  the 
country  are  far  less  extensive  than  the  Harvai-d 
institution,  but  several  of  them  do  a  very  le- 
spectablo  business,  as  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  by  Mr.  Cross  from  the  latest 
obtainable  data  : 


lell  Un[ 


n-lty... 


..^.irard  University 

Mas»achuKetts  InstltaM  of  Technologr. 

rniveraitr  of  CkUtomia 

t'niversity  of  HIsBnnri 

Unlversltv  of  Tennessee 

L'nivsralty  of  T«iM 

L'nlTerelty  of  Wisconsin 

Yale  University 

*  Declares  no  dlvldtnids.  but  Bella  &11  goods 


m316.U 
S,UJO.IJII 
54.AS1.S8 
S7.(I0n.<n 
T.DOU.On 
19.499.30 
*8.7a2.(l7 
SO,BM.T£ 


THE  NEGRO  QUESTION  AND  SOUTHERN  CITIZENSHIP. 


IN  a  remarkable  address  on  "  The  True  and  the 
False  in  Southern  Life  "  delivered  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  at  Tni  ty  (  ollege,  Durham, 
N.  C,  by  the  Rev  John  E  Wl  ite,  D.D.,  and 
published  in  the  current  ssuo  of  the  Nonth  At- 
lantic QaaTterlij,  the  weakn  sses  and  defects  of 
Southern  statesmansl  p  s  rh  as  there  are,  are 
fittributed  to  one  ma  n  ause  — the  absorption  of 
Southrrn  thought  by  the  question  of  the  negro. 
Going  back  to  anle-bstlam  conditions,  the  speaker 
said  : 

The  question  whether  the  negro  wan  slave  or  free 
\vn»  not  the  decisive  thing.  It  waa  whether  the  South 
should  be  conditioned  in  her  thought  arid  life  altogether 
by  niiy  single  issue  that  separated  her  (rnin  the  concerns 
of  nmakind.  As  long  ae  we  struggled  for  that  which 
WHS  gowl  for  everybody  everywhere,  we  moved  with 
I'rovidence  and  the  South  led  the  van.  There  were 
(cn'Ut  human  concerns  involved  in  the  building  up  of 
the  republic.  The  whole  world  was  Interested  in  it.  It 
was  a  work  ennobling  to  a  people— the  inspiration  of  a 
great  national  usefuliies.'*.  The  disaster  be^an  when  the 
South  began  tothinkouly  (or  itselt— began  to  haveoiily 
one  problem.  Monomania  Is  a  disease.  This  is  the 
final  tact,  though  other  causes  were  contributory  to  IL 
This  in  the  Inlse  note  in  Southern  life.  The  question  for 
s^fe  and  sound  citizenship,  then,  is  the  question  of  get- 
ting ourHelves  free  from  the  thrall  of  one  Issue  and  of 
interesting  the  people  in  matt eru  that  stimulate  life  and 
that  generate  moral  and  intellectual  energy.    I  do  not 


care  to  debate  whether  the  negro  problem  is  a  great 
problem  or  not,  or  whether  the  presence  in  the  Soutb  nt 
the  negroes  is  a  great  peril  or  not.  Grant  both  propo- 
sitions. What  I  ask  you,  and  what  I  wish  every  thought- 
ful Southern  man  to  consider,  is  whether  the  negro 
question  is  a  fair  price  for  Southern  progress— whether 
there  are  not  for  us  and  our  children  other  and  greater 
beneflta  which  are  endangered  by  our  absorption  in  itf 
It  is  whether  the  negro  question  i.i  great  enough  to 
make  b  great  people  ?  Are  not  those  who  keep  the  mind 
of  the  South  at  this  one  issue  engaged  really  in  the 
business  of  furnishing  fresh  fetters  of  failure  t 

I  have  been  much  of  my  life  intimate  with  average 
Southerners — the  people  in  the  country  sections— and  I 
have  marked  it  that  this  average  man  responds  at  once 
to  the  Idea  that  we  would  be  better  off,  everything  would 
be  betWr  off,  it  we  were  less  absorbed  in  this  one  ques- 
tion. There  is  :  n  unorganised  and  undeveloped  moral 
instinct  in  the  South  that  it  is  an  unhealthy,  unprofit- 
able business.  Now,  for  ten  years  the  South  haa  had  a 
flood  of  agitation  on  the  negro  problem.  Let  us  take 
stock  and  see  where  we  are.  We  are  less  fit  to  tbiok 
straight  and  feel  true  on  the  subject  than  we  were  ten 
years  iigo.  Mentally  and  morally,  we  are  le«B  capable 
of  states mau ship  on  the  subject  than  we  were.  If  you 
tell  me  that  the  bnrden  is  on  ua,  that  we  cannot  shirk 
or  shelve  the  pressing  peril,  I  will  tell  you  that  unlem 
we  give  our  thought  lo  health- making  issues  and  gather 
strength  the  burden  and  the  peril  will  overwhelm  ns. 
And  for  the  negro,  no  one  can  tell  how  dlretnl  the  effect 
on  blm.  He,  too,  Is  far  less  fit  to  contribute  bis  share 
to  solution  or  amelioratloa.  Monomania  cripples  his 
soul  also. 
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A  WOMAN'S  KXPLORATIONS  IN  UNKNOWN  LABRADOR. 

THE  record  of  Loonidas  Hubbard's  ill-fated      t'le  head  watere  ot  the  George  River  immetllateljr be- 
expedition  in  Labrador  in  tlio  summer  of      J'0"'l  '^  followinK  three  hundred  milea  to  Ita  mouth 

1 903  ha»  been  preserved  in  Looks  and  ma«azin«      '!"*  ""™  °'  'J?  "'"""'•  "'''f  ■  "  '"  «"""  "  ?"' 

...  II      IT    t  I       I   A     I      1  J  .  I  rivulet,  IS  BtitadiBcharire  Into  UDKaTuBayaKreatnTer 

articles.     Mr.  Hubbard  had  panned  to  explore      .h^^J.ii^  j„,..(^ru  »„j    ~.     ■         i  _r_w.i. 

r  j..^.^      three  miles  in  widtn,  ftDd  gecunug  correct  maps  oithe 

and  map  one  or  both  of  the  two  great  unknown  waters  traversed.  I  witnessed  bIho  tbe  annual  cariboo 
rivers  of  northeastern  Labrador, — the  Northwest  migmtioQ,  and  visited  in  their  home  camps  the  two 
Kiver,  draining  the  great  in- 
terior lake  Micliikatnau  to 
Hamilton  Inlet,  and  th<! 
George  Hiver,  draining  the 
northern  slope  of  the  plateau 
to  Ungava  Bay.  It  was  Mr. 
Hubbard's  ambition  to  bo  the 
first  after  John  McLean,  tho 
Hudson  Bay  trapper,  to  cross 
the  six  hnndred  miles  of  un- 
explored wilderness  lying  be- 
tween Plamilton  Inlet  and 
Ungava  Bay.  McLean  had 
crossed  this  part  of  I^ahrador 
in  is;)8.  but  had  left  no  map, 
and  it  is  not  certain  what 
route  he  took.  Tlie  mistake 
that  Mr.  Hubbard  was  led 
into  in  rt'gard  to  the  rivers, 
as  described  in  Mr.  Dillon 
Wallace's  book  "The  Lure  of 
the  LabradorWild,"  resulted 
in  his  own  death  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition;  bnt 
his  widow,  in  the  summer  of 
1 90,'),  undertook,  and  in  every 
particular  completed,  the 
work  that  Mr.  Hubbard  had 
begun.  A  modeat  account  of 
her  explorations  is  contrib- 
uted by  Mi-8-  Hubbard  to  the 
Maynumberof/Ziir/icr'^.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  the 
following  paragraphs  : 

My  expedition  demonstrated 
that  geographers  were  mistaken 
in  suppuKlug  tlic  Nurthwest 
River,  draining  I-^ke  Micliika- 
lunu,  and  the  Nascanpee  River, 
draiDing  Seal  Lake,  to  be  two 
ilistinct  rlvera.  They  are  one  and 
tlie  Kiinie,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Mi- 
chikamau  carrying  its  waters 
northeast  to  Seal  Lake,  and 

thencesoutheast  toHamilUin  In-  ; 

let.    TheheadwaterHoCtheNas-  | 

canpee  Klver  I  traced  nortliward  I 

through  Lake  Michlkamau  anil  | 

the  otlier  lakes  and  streams  lead-  I 

log  to  the  height  of  land,— a  nar- 
row strip  of  bog  some  three  imn-  I 
dred yardain  width,— and locate<i                              the  thaii,  thum  northitebt  ttivxK  TO  mniATA  bat. 
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of  Indians  Inhabiting  the  northern  slope  of  the 
u, — the  Montagnais  and  the  Nasciinpees,— travel- 
ree  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  wilderness  before 

any  human  faces  other  than  those  of  my  crew. 
j3Tth  of  August  I  reached  the  George  River  Hud- 
,y  Company's  pout  at  Ungava,  first  after  McLean 
a  the  country. 

■:  entire  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  was  ac- 
ished  In  a  few  hours  less  than  Hi.tty-one  days, 
hree  days  of  actual  travel  and  eigliteeu  days  in 

for  we  did  not  travel  on  rainy  days,  and  some- 
not  on  Sunday.  We  hnd  all  we  could  eat  all  the 
ind  at  the  journey's  end  there  wna,  including  my 
]  the  Nascaupee  Indians,  a  surplus  of  one  hundred 
ty  pounds  of  provisions. 

i.  Hubbard  had  with  Iter  George  Eleon,  the 
li-Indian  who  had  so  loyally  served  Mr. 
■ard  on  his  expedition  two  years  before  ; 
h  Iserhofi,  a  Russian  lialf-breeil ;  and  Job 
es,  a  pure-blood  C'ree  Indian.  All  three 
lad  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Hud- 


Bay  country,  and  were  expert  hunters  and 
Perhaps  our  women  readers  will  be 
interested  in  Mrs.  Hubbard's  description  of  her 
personal  equipment : 

For  myself  I  had  a  revolvBr,  a  hunting-knife,  and 
soma  fishing-tackle;  one  pocket  folding  kodak,  one 
panoram  kodak,  a  sextaot,  a.  barometer,  a  thermometer. 
I  wore  ashort  skirt  over  knickerbockers,  ashort  sweater, 
and  a  belt,  to  which  were  attached  a  handsome  em- 
broidered cartridge-pouch  and  my  revolver  and  knife. 
My  hat  was  a  rather  narrow-brimmed  soft  felL  I  had 
cue  pair  of  heavy  leather  moccasins  reaching  almost  to 
my  knees,  one  pair  of  high  sealskin  boots,  one  pair  low 
ones,  which  M.  Duclos  had  given  me,  and  three  pairs 
of  duffel.  Of  underwear  I  had  foursuitsand  Ave  pairs 
of  stockings— all  wool.  I  took  also  a  rubber  automobile 
shirt,  a  long  Swedish  dogskin  coat,  one  pair  leather 
gloves,  one  pair  woolen  gloves,  and  a  shirt-waist— tor 
Sundays.  For  my  tent  I  had  an  air  mattress,  crib  size, 
one  pair  light,  gray  camp  blankets,  one  light  wqiol  com- 
fortable weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  one  little 
feather  pillow,  and  one  hot-water  bottle. 


MOZART:  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  AFTER   HIS  BIRTH. 


JSICAL  Germany  is  about  to  celebrate 
the  one-hundredand-fiftieth  anniversary 
e  birth  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
rt,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  composers, 
low  much  the  modern  musical  world  owes 
izart,  and  what  has  been  the  influence  of 
illness  of  beauty  shown  in  his  work,  is  set 
in  an  analytical  article,  by  Dr  Bernhard 
z,  in  the  illustrated  monthly  the  Umsckiiu 
kfort-on-Main). 

zari's  relations  to  his  time  were  very 
!St!ng  and  intimate.  Dr.  Soholz  reminds 
at  the  age  in  which  the  great  com]>osor 
was  an  epoch  characterized  by  external 
;e8  in  the  methods  of  liuman  thought  and 
g.  It  waa  the  age  of  Kant,  Lessing, 
jr,  and  Rousseau.  It  was  also  the  age  of 
strong-minded  sovereigns  as  Frederick  tiie 
,  in  Prussia,  and  Joseph  II.,  in  Austria. 
as  the  century  in  which  man  was  fighting 
is  right  of  personality  against  the  oppres- 
tuthority  of  State  and  Church,  when  even 
:  family  life  the  iron  control  was  loosened." 
■■as  through  his  father,— an  earnest  man,  whose 
,ess  was  softened  by  his  love  for  his  son, — that 
t  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  Older 
.n  ma.st«rs.  Later,  he  grafted  on  this  the  art  belr 
.it«d  to  his  own  happy  temperament, — an  art 
showed  the  modification  of  the  ItHlian  opera  and 
•re  graceful  French  school.  He  studied  in  Italy 
Paris,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  master- 
of  Glttck. 

zart  was  not  a  reformer  in  musical  method, 
lues    Dr.   Scholz ;   he   really   trod    roods 


opened  by  other  poineers,  but  they  eventually 
"  led  him  to  heights  hitherto  unexplored." 

Mozart  was  indeed  the  very  incarnation  of  maslc. 
The  most  universal  of  musicians,  he  never  overstepped 
the  borders  of  hia  domain,  Mnsic  was  to  him  only 
music,— the  harmonious  expression  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart.  Everything  that  occupied 
theattention  of  his  loving,  impressive  mind  was  sounded 
forth  in  beautiful  chords,  and  it  touched  the  hearts  of 
men  because  it  came  from  the  depths  of  his  own. 

His  masterpiece,  "The  Magic  Flute,"  shows 
all  the  depth  of  his  ability.  In  spite  of  some 
weaknesses  in  the  texts  of  some  of  his  operas. 
Dr.  Scholz  maintains  that  Mozart  is  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  of  dramatic  music.  "All  his 
figures  are  men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blood. 
There  is  no  phantom  among  them.  If  there  be 
a  few  shortcomings  in  the  construction  of  the 
operas,  this  is  far  outweighed  by  the  wonderful 
reality  and  fullness  of  life  in  his  chords."  .The 
composer's  works  on  sacred  subjects,  we  are  told, 
"  beyond  a  doubt  stand  a  great  deal  higher  than 
all  the  other  productions  of  his  time."  As  to 
liis  instrumental  works,  they  "stand  above  even 
those  of  Haydn."  Dr.  Scholz  believes  that  Mo- 
zart's chamber  music  is  among  the  most  exqui- 
site ever  written.  His  sonatas,  also,  should  be 
placed  higher  than  those  of  Haydn. 

In  his  concertos  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
Mozart  has  created  a  fullness  of  most  exquisite  music. 
His  concertos  for  the  piano  are  still  richer,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  profit  to  piano-players  of  the  present  day  if 
they  would  study  the  bidden  tnaeures  in  the  works  of 
this  great  composer. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REI^/EiV  OF  RENEWS. 
KUTHANASIA  FROM  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEW-POINT. 


IN  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  ti  body  of 
scientists.  Dr.  H.  Pinkliof,  a  Dutch  phyai- 
cian,  formulates  his  views  (in  an  article  in  Cm- 
'jni  vm  dm  IM:/,  of  AmsterJani)  as  to  the  physi- 
cian's duty  in  regard  to  the  recently  revamped 
theory  of  euthanasia,  which  advocates  the  re- 
moval by  painless  death  of  such  persons  as, 
through  misfortune  or  disease,  have  become  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  to  others.  Dr.  I'inkliof 
puts  ihn  question  this  way:  ''Are  there  anycir- 
cHmstancea  under  which  a  physician  should  be 
jwrmitted  to  put  an  end  to  a  patient's  life  it  the 
latter  suffers  from  an  intolerable  and  incurable 
affliction  'i  " 

The  plain  duty  of  the  conscientious  physician 
this  writer  lays  down  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
There  can  Im  but  two  alternatives,  ho  says. 

The  first  Is  the  iniiversal  validity  (if  the  express  com- 
mand not  t^  kilt.  Tlic  uli jector,  however,  dtieR  nabHhare 
this  view  of  the  euni  mainline  tit ;  otherwise  )ie  would 
not  have  maile  his  KUfj^iCestion  to  put  a  palnleKs  end  to 
the  llveaot  useless  anil  inunrabtoHnfTereni.  The  secoud 
position  is  tliis :  the  absolute  retiutrement  that  the 
physician  shall  employ  his  knowledge  and  skill  with 
the  Hingle  aim  to  prenerve  IKe,  to  coniliat  disorders 
which  threaten  that  life,  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
■if  the  sick.  To  this delliiitioii  of  the iluty  at  the  physl- 
cian  the  layman  freciuentty  makes  serious  objection. 
Accordlni;  to  him,  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which 
Kood  tould  \v  done  by  the  takiiijj;  of  IKe  it  thereby  the 
suffering  of  the  afflicted  caii  be  tenninntnl  or  the  honor 
or  happiness  of  a  family  can  be  conserved,  hi  hisopin- 
Ion,  the  physician  is  the  one  person  who  can  l)est  jndtw 
In  all  this,  while  his  kuowlmlge  and  skill  enable  him  to 
employ  the  easiest  a[i<l  least  painful  means  Xa  attain 
the  desired  end  ;  and  it  is  just  his  humane  calling  that 
should  impel  him  to  do  that  which,  in  obedience  to  a 
mere  professional  principle,  he  so  sternly  refuses. 

A  fter  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  conten- 
tion that  a  physician  is  like  a  judge  in  that  he 
)ias  no  discretion  to  decide  the  value  of  life  {any 
more  than  a  judge  has  to  decide  the  morality  of 
law),  but  must  follow  his  traditional  duty  to 
save,  not  tn  destroy,  life.  Dr.  Pinkhof  asks  what 
would  hapjien  if  the  physician  were  not  held  tlius 
strictly  to  this  duty. 

On  the  sjinie  grounds  of  hutnanity  the  iloctor  would 
lie  iiskeil.  not  only  for  a  iMiinlcss  means  to  send  the  in- 
curable into  an  eternal  r-leep,  but  also  to  bring  al>ont 
bodily  defects  and  complaints  in  order  to  evade  niililnry 
service,  to  assist  in  Infanticide,  cir  in  the  reckless  put- 
ting on!  of  the  way  of  ».>nic  criniiunl  who  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  family,  or  of  some  rich  relative  wliu  to  lils  own 
grief  and  the  still  greater  grief  of  his  impatient  iieirs 
draganut  a  painful  existence.  For  till  these  one  wntild 
perfiirni  actions  of  benevolence  !  If  it  should  Ih' replied, 
"This  is  not  demanded  of  you:  weinerely  ask  toput  an 
end  to  lives  already  hopelessly  suffering,  useless,  and 
lost,"  my  answer  is.  "Who  assures  you  that  thoseother 


lives  are  not  etjually  painful  and  lost,  or  that  they  an 
more  nsetnt ;  but  more,  on  what  grounds  could  I  t«- 
fuse  the  services  named  if  I  had  not  good  reason  to  re- 
fuse to  your  incurable  one  the;  benetlcent  service  of  a 
murder  from  motives  of  compassion  *" 

Kven  more  serious  tasks  are  demanded  of  phj- 
sicians.  Medical  science  is  requested  to  lend  its 
aid  for  ibc  commission  of  suicide. 

Only  last  year,  a  prominent  English  journal,  led 
thereto  by  the  assertion  somewhere  made  that  sonw 
American  physicians  had  expressed  themselves  in  fsvor 
of  such  a  course,  <lared  to  maintain  that  doctors  eveiy- 
whert  were  equally  In  favor  of  it,  but  dared  not  openly 
to  acknowledge  this  nor  to  brave  the  public  prejodicc 
against  it..  Fortunately,  the  medical  fraternity  in  »«»- 
eral  coutitries  was  aroused  by  this  and  clearly  demoa- 
strate<l  that  no  fear  for  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  bat 
their  own  well-founded  convictions,  guide  their  rule  ol 
action  in  this  a.t  in  all  otlier  professional  matter*. 
Napoleon  once  requested  the  military  physician  Desge- 
nettes  tn  put  the  soldiers  suffering  from  the  plague  oal 
of  their  misery  by  means  of  some  painlens  dmg,  hut 
was  met  by  the  answer,  "  The  task  of  the  doctor  is  not 
tn  kill,  but  to  cure."  And  more  than  two  thonsand 
years  ago  the  so-called  Hippocratic  oath  contained  the 
clause,  "  not  to  give  deadly  drugs  to  any  one  whatever, 
even  when  they  were  requested  by  the  sufrerer." 

Taking  up  the  practical  difficulties  that  would 
he  encountered  in  the  application  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, this  Dutch  physician  inquires,  "  What  would 
be  the  judicial  rules  for  legitimate  suicide?" 

What  period  shall  be  chosen  t«  cairy  out  the  seii- 
tence  f  When  shall  it  be  said  that  the  patient  haa  al- 
reaily  suffered  enough,  when  that  he  has  not  F  As  bood 
as  it  can  l>e  reasonably  concluded  that  the  disease  is  io- 
ciirable,  or  as  soon  as  the  patient  no  longer  desires  to 
lire  ?  To  whom  shall  be  ail  judged  the  right  of  pai^ng 
the  sentence  of  death  •  Toacourt  of  phystcianaaf  high 
repute?  And  this  would  then,  of  course,  have  the  right 
to  Interrogate  and  examine  the  patient.  And  it  woald 
lie  necessary  for  the  accused(>)  to  know  that  the  eonrt 
had  no  choice  lietween  a  sentence  of  death  and  scqnlttaL 
And  who  is  to  bring  the  accusation  F  The  patient,  tha 
rnniily.  or  the  commnnityf  Or  should  the  canaentof 
all  l>e  demanded  >  This  would  be  desirable,  certainly; 
but  t  he  wish  would  surely  arise  Brat  by  one  of  then. 
Ijet  us  snpitose  that  the  family  says  to  Its  auppoMdly 
lio|>eless  memlN'r.  "Shall  we  not aak permiMdon  to hava 
yon  put  to  death?"  Or  that  the  local  governoieDt  In- 
forms the  family  that  it  finds  it  desirable,  on  the  graund 
of  siK-ial  order  or  something  of  the  sort,  to  cut  oil  tb« 
useless  member !  And  suppose  that  thoee  medical  men 
of  high  repute  with  whom,  aa  we  have  anppomtd,  Is  to 
rest  the  final  decision,  should  roakearolatake  !  Naarlf 
a  quarter  i)f  a  century  ago  one  of  the  strmgeat  KtgOr 
ments  of  the  late  Dutch  minister  Moddennaa  agidnit 
the  rejfstahlishment  of  the  death  penalty  waa  that tlifi 
is  irrevocable.  This  fact,  that  the  act,  if  mWako,  b 
beyond  recall,  every  one  should  lay  to  heart  whowoold 
grant  to  any  one,  even  to  one  of  the  highert  repnta  and 
benevolence,  the  right  to  decide  over  the  Itfa  Wid  dHtt 
of  the  most  afflicted  or  useless. 
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:h  a  practice  can  never  be  really  needed. 

for  the  iDcurably  sick  or  hopelessly  afflicted,  for 
Terintf  can  be  allevinted  without  Bhorteuiog  hit) 
lot  for  his  environment,  for  hisexlsWuce  is  not  su- 
•us.   Many  n  sufferer,  by  bis  example  of  courage  in 


affliction,  Is  more  productive  o(  good  than  a  number  of 
more  fortunate  ones ;  and  the  lessons  furnished  bjr 
atSictlon,  while  hard,  are  beneficent  to  the  family  or 
friends  of  the  afHicted.  Not  for  society,  for  its  welfare 
ii  less  disturbed  than  ever  by  the  comparatively  tew 
unfortunates  for  whom  It  has  to  care. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  EDUCATED  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 


Uriking  contrast  with  the  sane  and  sessi- 
le policy  of  negro  education  pursued  by 
institutions  as  Hampton  an<i  Tuskcgee  is 
listaki'n  attempt  of  certain  well-meaning 
ithropista  to  give  tlie  American  Indian  an 
tion  of  which  lie  can  make  no  poeailile  use 
aal  life.  The  fallacy  and  wastefulness  of 
onrse  have  been  repeatedly  exposed,  but 

more  clearly  or  mercilessly  than  by  Mr. 
is  E.  Leupp,  tlie  Commissioner  of  Indian 
■s.  in  the  May  number  of  Ajijikinn's  Bnnk- 
Maijaziiie.  Mr.  Leupp  sliowa  how  helpless 
:  Indian  professional  man  when  thrown 
iiis  own  resources  in  any  of  our  great  cities, 
QW  a  retura  to  liis  own  people  almost  in- 
ily  results  in  fidlnro.  And  yet  Mr.  Leupp 
t  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  the  Indian, 
isually  his  unbalanceil  white  friends  who 
deceived  him  as  to  the  real  meaning  and 
ts  of  education,  and  have  left  him  to  get 
St  conception  of  the  practical  side  of  the 
r  from  the  Lard  knocks  of  e.xi«rience. 

Leupp  once  asked  a  group  of  Indian  school 
ates.  soon  after  their  commencement  exer- 
what  they  expected  to  do  on  entering  the 
world.  Three-fourths  of  the  number,  in- 
ig  both  boys  and  girls,  had  no  definite  ex- 
ions  or  ambitions.     A    few  thought  they 

like  to  be  missionaries.  A  rather  dull- 
ring  boy  believed  '-the  Government  ought 
e  him  a  job."  Another  boy  had  made  up 
ind  to  be  a  musician  and  play  in  a  band, 
ane  in  the  I'nliro  class  had  decided  to  go 
;iome  at  once,  take  off  his  coat,  and  help 
ther  till  their  farm.  Not  one  had  perfected 
If  in  any  skilled  tra<le.  The  ([uestion  at 
irises.  Why  could  not  these  young  people 
oeen  taught  tlio  rukiiments  of  hook  learn- 
nd  also  how  to  do  something  useful  with 
hands,  and  do  that  wellV  The  Indian  has 
proved  himself  callable  of  succeeding  in 
the  mechaniciil  and  the  lesthetic  arts,  as 
eupp  clearly  shows. 

Leupp's  plea  is  for  a  fit  training  of  the 
n  to  complete  with  the  whites.  Ask,  in  the 
lace,  what  there  is  for  tlie  young  man  to 
.er  he  lias  linighed  his  schooling,  and  then 


I 


adapt  what  you  teach  him  to  that.  First  in  the 
list  of  possibilities  Mr.  Leupp  would  place  the 
various  kinds  of  farming,  and  in  this  the  dis- 
parities in  bent  and  temperament  in  the  various 
tribes,  as  well  ae  their  geographical  distribution, 
must  be  considered.  Thus,  the  Blackfeet  In- 
diana do  well  with  cattle,  when  they  are  taught 
how,  while  the  Kavajos  have  a  natural  taste  for 
sheep-herding.  The  Apaches  at  Fort  Sill  are 
clever  at  vegetable  gardening.  The  Assini- 
boines,  in  Montana,  have  fur  years  been  gooil 
hay  farmers.  The  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  are  lumbermen  by  instinct.  The  frag- 
ments of  tribes  in  southern  California  furnish 
miicli  of  the  labor  tor  the  fruit  ranches.  The 
Klamath  Indians  do  general  farming,  and  also 
breed  some  good  horses.  The  Puehlo  Indians 
raise  grain  and  fruit  under  untoward  conditions. 
Why  have  not  the  Indian  youth  who  come  East 
to^et  an  education  Iieen  taught  how  to  employ 
their  native  abilities  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Leupp  offers  several  suggestions  as  to  the 
most  desirable  forms  of  Indian  education. 

In  "educHting"  the  Indians  our  best  plan  is  to  take 
them  as  we  find  them  and  build  upon  that  foundation, 
iiiHtead  of  trying  to  sweep  the  foundation  away  and 
build  anew  from  the  bottom.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  dealing  with  Indians  who  have  hereditary  arts  of 
their  own.  The  Navajo  Bilversniiths,  whose  work  is 
beautiful  as  It  stands,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  it.  Whereas  now  it  Is  occupied  only 
with  making  jewelry  and  gewgaws,  a  good  teacher 
would  start  the  young  people  of  the  tribe  to  making  the 
sort  of  things  which  command  a  market  in  white  com- 
munities,— knives  and  spoons,  salb-cellars,  and  trays. 
The  essential  features  properly  explained  to  them,  the 
artisans  might  beat  be  left  to  invent  their  own  designs, 
which  give  the  products  just  the  native  touch  required 
to  make  them  valuable.  The  old  weaver  leaves  the  di- 
mensions of  her  blanket  largely  to  accident ;  her  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  that  more  study  of  adaptAtion 
would  add  to  its  attractions  tar  the  purchasing  public 
A  similar  principle  would  apply  in  various  lines  of 
Indian  basketry  and  pottery  and  beadwork. 

Therefore,  the  school  children  who  show  the  keenest 
leRtheltc  sense  should  be  singled  out  and  specially 
trained  for  keeping  their  native  arts  alive,  juBt  as  we 
single  out  a  few  whlt«  children  of  extraordinary  talents 
to  educate  thoroughly  Id  pnlnting  or  sculpture. 

The  gospel  of  Indiwi  salvation,  If  I  read  it  aright. 
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puU  Industry  at  th«  top  of  the  list  of  hunmii  virtuex. 
Wherever  we  find  the  Iiiiliau  idle,  we  find  him  a  pauper 
and  anruly.  Wliererer  we  liiid  him  busy,  we  fliul  \i\n\ 
conifortablQ  aurl  docil?.  He  is  not  alolhfiil  by  uatiiiv. 
In  his  primitive  Htat«  lie  was  a  hunter,  a  nnherniaii,  a 
warrioi',  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  a  Htiiall  and  hard  way.  In 
the  pumiiit  of  hix  livelihiMxl  he  never  nkirkfil  [lifficul- 
tles,  fatigue,  dunntr,  exposure,  hunger,  or  thirst,    HU 


adjustment  to  the  changed  order  of  things  nndw  om 
Kwa;  means  simply  a  dlversloD  of  the  old  ene^;  Into 
new  channels.  It  requires  sympathy,  conBideration, 
tiLct,  Urm  but  gentle  handling,  on  the  part  of  his  teach, 
ers.  With  theete  In  full  exercise  we  can  make  of  him  i 
useful  niember  of  society ;  without  them  we  might  an 
well  admit  that  there  is  one  undertaking  at  which  Ihe 
white  American  fails. 


HEREDITY  AND  DISEASE. 


THEsubjectof  lieiedity  isopen  to  inuc!i  specu- 
lation, but  tliere  is  coru[)aratively  little  ru- 
liable  information  with  regard  to  it. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  every  creature  from 
a  butterfly  to  an  elephant  must  develop  from  a 
mere  microscopic  tiiasa  of  living  matter,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  the  dynamic  elements 
for  even  tlie  mere  beij^inain^rs  of  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  the  structures  that  make  up  thf;  body 
can  be  packed  into  such  small  space,  iind  adding 
to  these  the  individual  characteristics  that  may 
appear  in  successive  generations,  the  difGculty  of 
any  explanation  becomes  apparent.  A  <liscussiun 
of  the  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Jahres- 
herichle  fur  Anatomic  uiid  ?'iitwickeliiiiffs;/'-sc!iichfe 
gives  a  r^'mne  of  the  iiH>st  recent  work  in  thia 
line  by  leading  biologists  that  is  especially  in- 
teresting. 

Whether  disease  is  directly  transmitted-  by 
heredity  or  not  has  long  been  questioned,  and 
80  many  diseases  that  were  formerly  trat-ed  to 
heredity  have  been  found  to  result  from  other 
causes  that  tbe  whole  subject  Las  become  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Hibbert  states  that  the  evidence  is  against 
the  hen-ditary  transmission  of  disease,  althouftb 
he  admits  that  it  may  sometimes  owur,  but  tiie 
more  usual  effect  of  serious  disease  ia  to  weaken 
the  system  until  there  is  no  possibility  uf  a  suc- 
ceeding goni-ratiun.  But  althuugb  thegerm  cell 
is  resistant,  and  is  not  likely  tn  contain  any  ele- 
ment of  disease,  it  may  be  iiffected  during  its 
development  by  bacteriiil  iiil'i-ction.  by  tln'iiction 
of  poisons  in  the  system  of  the  [Mirent,  or  liy  poor 
nutrition,  and  in  cases  of  this  sort  the  descend- 
ants will  nut  be  healthy,  but  may  iiave  a  tendency 
to  devi'lop  either  the  same  disease  as  the  parent 
or  an  entirely  different  disease. 

Of  :^,:vi\l  pathological  oases  observed,  a  high 
jiercyntage  of  the  descendants  of  chronic  drunk- 
ards develo|ied  the  same  disease,  a  smaller  num- 
ber were  afflicted  with  different  diseases,  while 
a  fewweii;  healtlivand  sh'iwed  n.i  unusual  tend- 


ency toward  any  disease.  Clinical  evidence  was 
found  to  show  that  acquired  abnormalities  may 
be  inherited.  Hyperdactyle,  the  tendency  to 
develop  an  abnormal  number  of  digits,  is  t 
deformity  which  is  inherited  through  BUCcessiTe 
generations,  as  well  as  the  very  striking  distor. 
tion  and  enlargement  of  skull  and  brain  of  the 
Polish  hen  that  is  so  well  known  in  poultry- 
breeding. 

Cm  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  knoKii 
that  mutilations,  fortunately,  are  never  inherited. 
Docket)  tails  do  not  appear  in  successive  genera- 
tions of  horses,  nor  similar  fashionable  improve- 
ments upon  nature  in  certain  breeds  of  dogs,  dot 
should  we  expect  to  find  the  child  of  a  one-tnned 
man  afflicted  by  the  lack  of  the  same  member. 

Germ  cells  seen)  to  be  either  not  at  all  affected 
by  external  conditions  or  at  most  very  slovlf 
alTeeted,  while  some  trifling  characteristic  thai 
is  innate,  like  the  ruffed  feathers  of  some  kinds 
of  fowls  or  the  temlency  of  dancing  mice  to 
whirl  around,  will  be  persistently  tranamitted 
generation  after  generation,  even  when  thb  trait 
appears  to  be  utterly  undesirable,  as  in  the  tum- 
bling pigeons,  which  might  naturally  be  snppoael 
to  i)ri>fer  a  ujore  straightforward  mode  of  pro- 
gression if  such  were  possible. 

According  to  another  scientisfa  view, /i/e  it 
insejMirable  from  mind.  Lifeisasort  of  activitj 
that  ilepends  upon  mind  and  is  created  by  its 
action  on  protogdasm  in  an  undifferentiated  and 
])rotuniorpliic  condition,  but  poBBesses  the  cbar- 
acbiristics  of  spontaneity andadaptation.  Ofill 
the  organs  of  the  body,  the  brain  begins  to  takt 
form  first,  and  l.iecomes  a  directive  forca  thU 
controls  the  development  of  all  other  organs  and 
determines  the  formation  of  new  structures.  The 
inlluence  of  the  nervous  system  isbackof  all  tlie 
forces  acting,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  chief 
source  of  organic  development,  which  comprisa 
a  fieries  of  changes  whose  origin  and  orderly  de- 
velopment, one  after  another,  cannot  be  explained 
on  mechanical  grounds. 


BRIEFER   NOTES  ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED   [N  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Oat-of-Door  Notes. — There  ia  a  marked  teadenc}' 

tu  the  May  magazines  to  respond  to  the  quickening  in- 
fluences of  eiternal  nature  that  come  with  the  advan- 
cing spring.  Seseral  more  or  leas  out-of-the-way  bits  of 
European  scenery  are  Created  in  the  May  numbers,  and 
iu  the  Century  there  appears  a  remarkable  group  oC 
articles  concerned  with  gardens,  ancient  and  modern. 
The  number  opens  with  an  attractive  surveyof  the  gar- 
dens of  Cornish,  N.  H.,  by  Miss  Frances  Duncan.  Cor- 
nish has  become  the  center  of  a  considerable  group  of 
attractive  country-places  owned  and  maintained  by 
well-known  artists  and  literary  men.  Judging  from 
Miss  Duncan's  interesting  description,  it  would  seeiu 
that  the  place  Is  destined  to  tiecome  the  paradise  of  the 
American  landscape  gardener.  The  second  installment 
of  Mr.  William  Sharp's  "Ropte  Notes  in  Sicily"  is  de- 
voted to  "  The  Garden  of  the  Sun."  There  Is  a  capital 
account  of  "An  Ancient  Garden"  by  Helen  Evertson 
Smith,  and  "  The  Old  Garden  at  Mount  Vernon  "  is  de- 
scribed by  Francis  E.  Leupp.  A  paper  full  of  concre^ 
HugKestion  to  amateurs  is  contributed  by  George  W. 
Cable,  under  the  title  "Where  to  Plant  What."— "A 
Corner  of  Normandy  "  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  Scrih- 
ner's  by  Madame  Waddington,  and  in  the  same  maga- 
zine there  is  a  good  description  of  the  ancient  bnths  of 
Lucca,  by  Neith  Boyce.— The  paper  on  "  The  Open-Air 
Theaters  of  France,"  by  Arthur  S.  Stevens,  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan for  May,  has  suggestions  for  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  every  summer  make  up  the 
delighte<l  audiences  at  the  performances  given  by  Ben 
Greet  and  his  English  Players.— Mo nt«  Carlo  forms  a 
magazine  subject  of  perennial  interest.  A  fresh  treat- 
ment with  excellent  illustrations,  by  Ward  Muir,  forms 
one  of  the  features  of  Appletna'8  Bookloven  for  May.- 
'■Polo  Made  Plain  "is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  J.  J, 
McNamara  in  the  Co«mopo  I  (ton. -Thomas  A.  Janvier 
writes  in  Harper's  of  "  A  Return  to  Mexico."— A  well- 
informed  essay  ou  "The  Paris  Garden"  is  contributed 
to  the  Atlantic  by  Susan  S.  Wainwright.— Cowjifrj/ 
Life  III  America  for  May  has  articles  on  "  The  Beauti- 
ful Garden  at  Blair  Eyrie,"  by  I.  Howland  Jones ; 
"Love  and  War  Among  the  Bluebirds,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs ;  "  Outdoor  Portrait  Photography,"  by  Mathilde 
Weil;  "Fountains  for  Home  Gardens,"  by  Dalton 
Wylie :  anil  "  Wild  Foods  of  the  Uuit*d  States  in  May," 
by  H.  H.  Rnsby. 

Engtneerlns   Problems. — In  our  department  of 

"Iieading  Articles  of  the  Month"  we  quota  at  some 
length  from  the  article  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  the  Pan- 
American  Railway  in  tiie  April  number  of  Scribner'K. 
In  the  May  number  of  the  same  magazine,  Lieut. -Col. 
Sir  Percy  Girouard  treats  of  the  railways  of  Africa,  de- 
scribing some  o£  the  remarkable  engineering  achieve- 
ments that  are  rapidly  opening  up  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Continent  to  civil  iKatiim.-The  Panama  Canal  as 
an  engineering  proposition  is  claiming  much  space  In 
the  current  magazines.    Everyl/ody's  (or  May  publlBhes 


an  enthusiastic  article  by  Lindsay  Denison,  entitled 
"Making  Good  at  Panama."  Mr,  Denison  declares  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  minor  discouragements  in  the  work, 
the  Government's  plans  have  been  made  in  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  way,  and  that  the  canal  is  actually  being 
dug.  Mr.  DeniuonhOH  taken  into  account  those  instances 
of  individual  incapacity  and  stupidity  that  are  well-nigh 
inseparable  from  great  undertakings  of  this  kind,  but 
these  will  not  count  in  the  long  run  against  the  indom- 
itable spirit  that  characterizes  those  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise.  Ur.  Rowland's  articles  hi  Appleton'g  Booli- 
lovera,  entitled  "The  Truth  About  Panama,"  confirm 
and  reSuforce  in  many  particulars  the  conclusions  ot 
Mr.  Denison,— In  the  Technical  World  Magiizine  {Chl- 
cago),  the  Key  West  Railroad  now  being  built  in  the 
ocean  is  described  by  Frederick  B.  Warren.  Another 
railruoil  project  described  in  this  magazine  is  the  line 
from  CarAcas  to  La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  which  Is  char- 
acterized by  Mr.  B.  W.  Packard  as  "The  World's 
Most  Crooked  Railroad."  The  great  Benguet  road, 
running  from  the  seaport  town  ot  Dagupan  up  to  the 
mountain  village  of  B^ulo,  iu  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  is  described,  with  photographs,  by 
Edward  B.  Clark.  The  building  of  this  road  is  char- 
acterized as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engineering 
works  of  recent  years.  In  the  same  magazine,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Baeaett  gives  an  account  of  the  project  to  bring 
streams  from  the  heart  of  the  Sierras  acrosH  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  of  mountain,  desert,  and  plain  to 
supply  the  growing  city  of  Los  Angeles  with  water. 

The  Qaeatlon  of  Life  lugarance.— The  insurance 

discussion  bos  occasioned  the  preparation  of  several 
magazine  articles  that  are  likely  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  We  alluded  lost 
month  to  the  large  number  of  papers  on  the  insurance 
question  that  were  published  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Wortd'H  Work.  In  the  May  numlier  of  McCttire'a 
appears  the  first  Installment  of  "  The  Story  of  Life  In- 
surance," by  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  Mr.  Hendrick  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  the  surplus,  which  he  t«rms  the 
basis  of  corruption.  Some  o(  the  sub-heads  employed  in 
bis  article  indicate  the  line  of  treatment  that  he  fol- 
lows,— "NoKeal  Dividends  in  Life  Insurance  ;"  "Life 
Insurance  Merely  Indemnity,  Not  Investment ; "  "  Two 
Scientific  Bases  of  Life  Insurance — Mortality  Law  and 
Interest  Bate;"  "Reserves,  Advance  Paj-ments  for 
Insurance;"  "How  the  Agent  and  the  Oftlcers  Are 
Paid— A  Tax  on  Every  Premium;"  "Why  There  Is  a 
Surplus — Three  Sources  of  Gain  ;"  "First  Possible  Sav- 
ing—From Mortality;"  "Second  Possible  Saving- 
From  Interest;"  "Third  Possible  Saving— From  Man- 
agement Expenses ; "  "  Proflts  Merely  the  Overcharge- 
Dividends  Its  Repayment;"  "Insurance  Cost  When 
These  Overcharges  Are  Annually  Returned  ;"  "Insur- 
ance When  This  Overchai^  Is  Deferred  or  Accu- 
mulated;" "Poor  Discriminated  Against  in  Favor  ot 
the  Rich ; "  "Sixty  Per  Cent.  0«tNo  Dividends  atAll ; " 
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"Delerred  Dividends  PreqtieiitlyExceedeil  by  Annual  ;" 
"Surplus  Not  StrenRlh  —  Merely  Signiflts  Exces«ive 
CoKl.  i"  "  AConstjint  TeitiplHtion  to  Extrnvngiince  ami 
DishoueKty."— Pruf,  Cimrles  J.  Biillock,  writint;  in  the 
AtUniUctorMay  oa  "lAIe  InDuraiice  nnd  Speculation," 
Ktn)U)j;ly  upholdti  thu  rei'OtnniendationK  made  by  tbe 
Armstrong  comi[iitt*'e  to  the  Xi^w  York  LejtislHture, 
nnil  iirgcH  tliat  the  size  o(  the  liiNjirttnce  ccmipauies  be 
rpstrlcted,  that  forniH  of  poKuie.s  lie  standard iKed,  that 
iiiveuli»e[i  tH  in  KtoirltH  and  ciilla(«i'at  trust  bunds  secured 
liy  btock  lie  restraiiied,  and,  (Iiially,  that  to  pollcyliold- 
ers  ill  a  nmt»ml  company  a  reanonable  opportunity  be 
given  to  make  effective  the  control  tliey  are  supposed  to 
poHseMi  over  its  atfairs. 

Bio|{^aphlcal  Studies.  — A  vivacious  characttr 
Hketch  cif  M.  FalliSres,  tlie  new  Prenidcnt  oC  France,  is 
contribiitetl  to  Evfriilimly's  for  May  by  Vance  Thomp- 
son. Accompanying  tiie  text  are  pliotograpliH  of  Presi- 
dent FnllibreH  and  menilicrK  of  bia  family,  incluiling 
Hevcml  RDatKthotH  recently  taken. — The  WurUVn  Work 
for  May  coutaius  "A  Personal  Study  ot  tlie  Japanese 
Emperor,"  hy  Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Fnu*r.— U.  R.Mar- 
<iuis  writes  In  the  Amfrlciiu  ifnijmlaf  (formerly  ttK- 
l/e'H)  about  Wii  Ting  FanKi  whosa  personality,  he  de- 
clares, was  behind  tlia  recent  Chinese  iKiycott.  Tlie 
same  magazine  has  the  pennnal  story  of  tiie  Russian 
revolutionist  Narodiiy,  as  ndat«l  by  I*roy  Scott.— In 
Mwitey's  for  May,  Dr.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg  writ«s  on 
tbe  new  King  and  Queen  ot  Denmark.— "The  GeniUH 
of  George  Westingbouse"  is  analyzed  by  Arthur  Warren 


in  the  May  numberof  SitcccM.— "Camping  wttlihMi- 
dent  Ronsevelt"  ts  the  title  of  a  delifthtful  bit  ot  Mito- 
biOKrapby  and  reminiscence  contributed  by  John  Ba^ 
rouKhato  the  May  numberof  the  Atlantic.  Thlspaper 
relates  to  the  trip  to  the  Yellowstoue  Park  made  1^  Mr. 
Burroughs  In  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the^riog 
ot  1903.  Ill  tbe  introductory  paragraph,  Mr.  Burronghs 
a IHilogetically  states  that  with  the  stress  andetralDof 
his  life  at  "Slabsidea'' he  has  not  found  time  till  now 
to- write  bis  account  of  tbe  (rip,  although  the  Presldeiit 
himself,  having  tbe  absolute  leisure  and  peace  of  the 
White  House,  wrote  his  own  account  nearly  two  fctn 
ago. — "John  Bigelow  at  Eighty-eight"  is  the  title  of 
an  interestiuK  character  sketch  of  the  most  emlDCDt 
living  citizen  of  New  York,  contributed  to  Muti- 
sey'g  magaziiie  by  Clifford  Smyth.— "The  RemlniB- 
cences  of  a  IjO[ig  Life,"  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Carl 
Scliurz  to  McClurc't,  have  reached  the  point  fn  tlie 
narrative  at  wliich  Schurz,  having  rescued  his  friend 
Kinkel  f  mm  the  penitentiary  at  Spandan,  escapen  with 
hini  to  England.^A  continuation  of  Joseph  Hattou'i 
accniiut  of  tbe  late  Sir  Henry  Irving's  career  on  and  ofl 
the  st&ne  api>ear3  in  the  May  number  of  the  Orand 
Mufinzlne.—An  addition  to  tlie  large  numberof  the 
Tiincnin  recollections  is  made  this  month  by  the  widov 
of  (ienerat  Pickett,  in  LIpplncott't  ATnf/rutne.— Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill  continues  in  tlie  Century  his  valuable 
analysis  of  the  lefcai  training  and  abilities  of  Llnoolo.' 
Senator  Charles  A,  Culberson,  of  Texas,  writta  enter 
tainingly  In  Scrlbncr'ii  of  "  Qeneral  Sam  Houston  and 
Seees.tlon." 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


The  "Separation"  Issue  in   France,— One  of 

the  most  important  articles  in  the  Cuntcvipornru 
(London)  for  April  is  the  Hiirvey  of  religious  events 
In  France  contribnicd  by  "Testis."  He  says  thiit  al- 
though the  whole  French  press  pretendisl  that  the 
"inventory"  riots  wtre  unexpected  and  sjiontatieous, 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  The  incre<lib1e  anger 
against  tbe  sei>aration  is  more  sincere  and  justlflahle 
than  niigbt  at  llrst  be  thought,  and  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  felt  by  a  strong,  able-lsMlled  workman 
stigmatized  as  "  too  old  at  forty,"  or  by  an  olil  govern- 
ess cast  adrift  when  no  longer  wanted.  Another  fact 
the  writer  nientiuns  is  that  the  Protestaiit^  in  the 
Civoiincs,  one  of  France's  most  Protestant  districts, 
did  not  resist  the  Inventories  at  nil ;  tbe  law  fell  on 
them  exactly  as  on  the  Catboltcx,  and  Hooner  or  later 
the  CalliulicH  wilt  ask  why  the  Pmtestant«  could  sul>- 
niit  joyfully  to  what  the  CatholicH  resisted  so  stuli- 
Iwrnly.  Kven  I'minetitC'TtllioIics  have  Iieenaskltig  why 
they  have  lost  the  iNittle.  "Testis"  replies;  "|jnt  the 
Catholics  of  France  be  under  no  delnsioii.  The  sole 
reason  why  they  have  lust  their  Ixittle  im  the  iMillticnl 
ground  is  iH'ciiiise  they  have  turKOtten  llie  truly  holy 
Imltle,  tlie  intellcclnal,  moral,  and  religious  struggle." 

Great  Itritahi's  I.eglon  of  Front  lersnien.- Mr. 
Roger  I'ocock  Mates  In  the  Fnrtiilijhtlii  (Ixmdon)  for 
April  that  a  fresh  itddftlon  is  being  made  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  shape  of  a  legion  of 
frontiersmen  which  Mr.IIaldsne  hassanctioneil.  "The 
legion  received  the  approval  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment on  February  1.^,  IflOtj.  There  are  fi30.(KMl  (]ualitied 
men  In  the  empire,  of  whom  a  twentieth  part  would 


make  a  legion  ot  frontiersmen.  In  return  for  the  bene- 
fits which  arise  from  admittance  to  the  legloti,  oo 
annual  subscription  has  to  be  paid  as  follows  :  mem- 
tiers  ple4lge<l  to  service,  10s.  6d.  ;  members  quallAed  bat 
not  plcilged,  £1  Is.  Od. ;  honorary  members,  £2Sh.  Od. 
Although  it  is  a  new  kind  of  tree  that  we  have  plant- 
c<l,  we  do  not  know  in  which  direction  ita  brucba 
will  spn'nd,  or  in  which  direction  they  will  toll  to 
grow.  Neither  do  we  know  what  manner  of  fm'lt  will 
ri[H'n.  It  may  be  an  intelligence  department  In  the 
Held  which  will  render  the  best  service,  or  the  guide 
corps,  or  the  scouts,  tbe  squadrons  for  special  serTicB, 
or  a  whole  army  corps.  All  thla  may  tail,  and  yet  the 
legion  be  justified  ns«,  new  tie  binding  the  natloiuof 

The  Patronage  Kvll  In  England.— Mr.  Hennlkir 

Ileaton  pleails  in  tbe  Xlneteenlh  Ccntttrj/ (Loudon) for 
April  for  the  atulition  ot  public  patronage  In  Gnat 
Britain.  He  says:  "This  evil  was,  not  many  yean 
ago,  riinipant  in  Australia.  It  is  now  unknown  theie. 
Insteiui  uf  allowing  public  servonts  to  pFescrifae  tbe 
Miiioiint  of  salary  each  is  to  receive,  to  badger  mlnlston 
for  appointments,  and  to  tlireaten  conscleutiouE  ineiD- 
iH'rs  with  defeat  at  elections,  each  state  parliament  tat 
transfernnl  tbe  appointment,  control,  and  remniiRt- 
tion  of  civil  servants  to  »n  independent  tribunal,  oos- 
stitiited  for  the  purpose,  called  "The  Public  Snrln 
Board."  The  boanl  is  composed  ot  three  memben 
Irremovable,  like  our  High  Court  judges,  moept  tqr  tki 
vote  of  iKith  lionses.  It  Inqnltes  Into  the  qnallflritlnni 
of  applicants,  determines  (like  our  dvtl  serrlc*  flSM- 
mission)  the  nature  of  tbe  examinations  held  tat  (ti 
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higher  clnsseH,  regulate.1  (by  coinpArlHon  with  the  wages 
paid  by  private  employers  for  similar  work)  the  re- 
muneration for  each  class,  recomniends  nil  appoint- 
ments a[id  promotions,  and  hears  all  appeals  and  com- 
plaints." 

Drniningr  the  Pontinian  Marshes.— A  repo'-''^d 
decision  of  the  Italian  Government  to  drain  the  famous 
Pontinian  marshes  in  the  Roman  Campagna,  which 
would  give  habitation  for  upward  of  bait  n  millioQ 
population,  tends  special  interest  to  an  article  in  the 
German  niagaztne  ProinctJieiis,  contributed  by  Dr.  A. 
Serbin.  Tiie  contract  for  this  work,  Dr.  Serbln  declares, 
has  recently  been  assigned  to  a  Berlin  syndicate  by  the 
principal  owner  o(  the  land,  the  Roman  Prince  Bor- 
i;hese.  The  final  plan  istbatoriginallysuggestedby  the 
German  engineer  Colonel  von  Donath,  who  has  Ijeen 
studying  the  Campagna  since  1883.  The  idea  of  draining 
the  Pontinian  marshes  dates  back  as  far  a.-i  500  B.C.  The 
Roman  Conquest  destroyed  the  iiigeniouasystem  of  irri- 
gation which  the  original  inhabitants  had  perfected. 
The  land,  well  cultivated  before  that  time,  became  deso- 
late, chiefly  because  of  the  poisonous  air  arising  from 
the  marshes.  A  few  thousands  live  in  this  region  to- 
day, dragging  out  a  pitiable  existence,  their  average 
age  not  exceeding  twenty-live  years.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  the  air  during  the  day  is  pure,  the 
night  only  bringing  the  poisouons  exhalations.  The  soil 
\a  exceedingly  fertile.  In  summer-time,  the  whole  plain 
is  quite  dry,  but  the  autumn  torrents  bring  In  an  Im- 
mense quacitity  of  wat«r,  which  stagnates.  There  is  a 
rank  vegetation,  sometimes  reaching  twice  the  height 
of  man,  and  constituting  an  excellent  pasture  (orcattle, 
until  the  early  autumn  humidity  destroys  the  entire 
vegetation.  Von  Donath's  scheme  is  a  new  one.  It  con- 
templates carrying  away  at  the  same  time  the  old, 
slagnant  water  and  the  new  water  pouring  In  with  the 
autunni  freshets.  A  number  ot  ditches  will  take  this 
directly  to  the  sea.  Modern  machinery  and  modern 
sanitary  methods  for  the  worklngman  will  be  features 
of  the  plan.  The  writer  ot  the  article  quoted  predicts 
not  (inly  economic  and  arcbeeological  profit  from  the 
completion  of  this  scheme,  but  imuieose  sanitary  Im- 
provement, the  effect  of  which  will  lie  felt  even  In  Rome. 

"What  Sort  of  Han  Is  the  New  French  For- 
eign Minister? — In  a  "character  sketch"  of  the  re- 
cently chosen  Sarrl en  cabinet,  In  the  'EogWuh RevUw  of 
lici'ieu's,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  outlines  the  probable  for- 
eign policy  of  M.  lAan  Bourgeois.  It  will  be  preemi- 
nently, he  tells  us,  a  policy  of  peace.  M.  Bourgeois  may 
be  said  to  have  sown  the  seed  o(  the  Angio-Krench  c?i- 
_  teiite  when  at  The  Hague  he  cooperated  so  clasely  with 
Iiord  Pauncefote  and  M.  de  Staal  as  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  conterence.  "That  tripartite  informal 
iilliance  of  [leace— to  which  America  was  acordial  adhe- 
i-^iit — foreshadowed  the  foreign  policy  which  M.  Bour- 
tieoia  niay  be  expected  to  pursue."  He  will  strengthen 
the  entente  with  England,  and  use  his  best  services  as 
bniiest  broker  to  bring  his  Russian  ally  Into  equally 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  that  country.  He  will 
not  be  anti-German.  He  will,  on  the  contrary,  lie  like 
what  he  was  at  The  Hague,  a  diligent  "smoother" 
away  of  poicits  ot  friction,  and  a  promoter  of  peace  and 
concord  all-around.  When  "C.-B."  uttered  his  memo- 
rable cry  (or  a  League  ot  Peace,  last  December,  be  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  a  beneficent  Providence  would 
provide  him  with  such  a  stanch  Peace  I.>eaguer  as  M. 


Donrgeois  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Cer- 
tainly, as  soon  as  the  Morocco  trouble  is  at  an  end  there 
is  no  task  to  which  M.  Bourgeois  and  Sir  IMward  Grey 
cau  more  profitably  address  their  attention  than  the 
arrangement  of  a  general  understanding  between  the 
powers  as  to  the  preservation  ot  the  itatua  qao,  tbe  re- 
duction ot  armaments,  and  the  appropriation  every  year 
ot  adefinite  percentageof  the  army  and  navy  vote  for 
the  proniutlon  ot  that  international  solidarity  the  ab- 
sence of  which  M.  Bourgeois  long  ago  declared  to  be  the 
secret  of  all  our  woes. 

What   Will    British    Liberalism  Dii   tor  In- 

.  dia?— That  there  is  really  a  sure,  it  slow,  awakening  to 
national  consciousness  in  British  India  is  evident. 
Many  publications  edited  by  Hindus  discuss  this  ques- 
tion with  vigor  and  convincingai^uments.  In  a  recent 
issue  ot  tbe  Indian  Worid  (Calcutta)  the  editor  says ; 
"Unification  i,s  in  essence,  an  assertion  of  race  dlflfer- 
ence,  and  the  unity  brought  about  by  the  use  ot  the 
English  language  seems  doomed  to  be  used  against 
those  whose  native  tonguethe  English  language  is.  .  .  . 
The  new  sentiment  ot  Indian  nationality,  embracing  In 
Its  scope  the  Burinan  and  the  Mech,  the  Kol  and  the 
Santhal,  the  Naga  and  the  Cossyah,  as  well  as  the  an- 
cient civilized  races  o(  India,  Is  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  result  of  the  vigor  and  efficiency  of  British 
rule  In  India,"  He  complains  that  in  the  King's  speech 
Kelt-government  Is  relied  upon  as  a  means  ot  promoting 
prosperity  and  loyalty  to  the  crown  In  the  Transvaal, 
and  he  asks,  Why  not  also  In  lndi«  ?  "  May  we  be  per- 
mitted to  Inquire  why  two  dilTerent  policies  should  be 
followed  in  two  diderent  parts  of  the  empire,  under  tbe 
same  government  and  at  the  same  time,  to  insure  a 
commonend,— '  the  increase  ot  prosperity  and  loyalty  to 
the  crown '  *  If  India  has  not  jet  been  fit  for  tree  insti- 
tutions, it  is  certainly  not  her  fault.  It,  after  one  and 
a  half  centuries  of  British  rule,  India  remains  where 
she  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  what  a  sad  commentary 
must  it  be  upon  tbe  civilizing  influences  of  that  rule '. 
When  the  English  came  to  India  this  country  was  the 
leader  of  Asiatic  cll'llization  and  the  undisputed  cen- 
ter of  light  in  the  Asiatic  world  ;  Japan  was  then  no- 
where. Now,  in  fifty  years,  Japan  Ims  revolutionized 
her  history  with  the  aid  ot  modern  arts  ot  progress,  and 
India,  wltb  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  English  rule, 
is  still  condemned  to  tutelage." 

The  Suggested  UuIod  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
glum.— There  is  an  article  on  this  subject  in  Ome 
Eeuw,  in  which  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  are  ex- 
amined once  more.  The  present  writer  does  not  give 
BO  rosy  a  prospect  of  the  Tapprochemcnt  as  others  have 
done,  but  on  tbe  whole  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  It  the  two  nations  were  to  combine.  It 
would  be  easier  to  defend  their  joint  territories,  and 
would  materially  aid  trade.  One  point,  however,  (or 
the  Belgians  to  consider  Is  their  neutrality  as  regards 
the  great  powers,  and  that  is  a  serious  matter. 

How  Aristocracy  Is  Giving  Place  to  Democ- 
racy In  Sweden.— In  a  review  of  Dr.  Fahlbeck's  re- 
cently published  work  on  the  Swedish  and  Finnish 
nubility  the  editor  of-  Samtiden  (Chrlstlanfa)  declares 
that  Sweden  Is  becoming  rapidly  democratized,  and  that 
the  largest  factor  in  this  democratization  is  the  slow 
but  sure  break-up  o(  the  aristocracy.  This  class, — In 
Sweden,  at  least, —cannot  survive  in  these  modern  days. 
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The  niKmbers  of  the  ucibility  are  goiug,  in  Increasing 
nunibeni,  Intjj  ileniocrHtic  occupations,  «uch  as  trade, 
tliH  army,  and  tlie  iirofcHHiotiH.  Amuiifc  the  real  nrisCu- 
cratH  tliu  one  of  iiinrrinKe  is  Ixicuniiiig  lat«-r  atid  later, 
and,  furtlieniiDre,  tliviiunil>eriit  children  i>er  Tanilly  Im 
(lecreaHliifc.  More  and  more  arUlucnitH  are  mnrryiug 
into  the  lower  clawuui,  even  into  the  pensatitry.  Thui, 
tho  inevitable  end  oC  the  SwiNliHh  noble  cla-^s  in  being 
llAHteneil.    Tile  Kiinie  thing  Ik  hal>]>enilig  in  Finland. 

Ii(in|t-DlHtan(w  Warnlii);  of  Karthqnalces. — 
Acecii'dinK  1i  VllluKtriitlun,  a,  Xew  Yuri;  netrepaper 
recently  inihliHhetl  a  <llHpatch  from  Milan  announcing 
that  the  niioruwiHmcigraiihlc  iuHtrnnienlH  in  the  Floren- 
tine (ibservfttiiry  liiiil  ju»t  rcn-isterMi  notable  pelnrb:v- 
tiouH,  which  laNteil  Conr  hnunt,  announcing  the  coming 
(iln  violent  earthquake,  which  wastlii-nU.OUOkilonictent 
nvray.  The  next  day  a  dl!>p,^tcl)  from  N'ew  York  said 
tliut  thecity  of  Uucnav«ntuni,aColonibian  port  on  the 
Pacific  (>cenn,  hail  lieen  destroyol  the  night  before  by  a 
tidal  wave  caused  by  a  tiubmaTine  volcanic  eruption 
iK'twevu  Porto  Kioo,  St.  Thomaa,  (iuiuleloupe,  St.  Viu- 
ceut,  the  Trinity  Islands,  and  liarbatlos,  and  disastrous 
volcanic  vruptiunsHt  Santiago  (a  district  of  Xicnragua) 
were  re  I  Hir  ted.  That  I  iK^Hhiick  should  have  registereil 
at  MUfU  a  distance  is  n  -cientillc  fact  worth  notice,  and 
honor  is  due  to  the  man  wlio  uiade  the  registering  in- 

Alcohol  froiu  Sawdnit.— A  profesHor  of  the  High 
School  of  Technology  of  Aix-la-Cbaiieile  (M.  Classen) 
has  just  succeeded  in  making  abwilute  alc[>hol  from 
Kawdust.  The  process  is  simple,  according  to  VllUmtrn- 
(foil.  The  sawdust  is  treated  with  giueous  sulpbiiric 
acid.  About.  3311  litem  of  crude  alcohol,  or  110  liters  of 
absolute  alcohol,  can  be  made  from  one  ton  of  sawdust. 

The  Kaniber  ufMedlval  Dovtorit  in  the  World, 

—According:  ti>  an  ingenious  statistician  who  writes 
for  VIVuKtnitliiii.  oC  Paris,  there  are.  at  the  |irese[it 
day,  2i8,2W  niedii-Al  iloctont  in  the  world.  Of  these, 
there  are  in  Knro|ie  l<li!.!<83,  distributed  as  follows :  in 
England,  34.1)117 :  in  Germany,  iti.6K  i  In  Russia,  81,- 
4W:  in  Fmuce.^:UH,andinItaly.m^5.  In  Rn gland, 
the  prop«irtlon  of  diK-tors  is  'Ilj  to  ItlO.OUU  of  the  iiopula- 
tlon.  Ill  France,  il  is  51.  and  in  Turkey,  18.  In  Brus- 
sels, the  pr(>is>rti.in  is  »1  to  KMKUODof  theisipulation; 
In  Madrid.  •Hi* :  in  l)uda|iest.  IV» :  in  Christian  in,  181  : 
in  Vienna.  140:  in  Herlin,  1%!:  in  I^mlon,  VIS:  in 
Athens,  Vit :  in  Paris,  111 :  in  Xew  York,  H ;  and  lu 
Constantinople.  S.-K 

A  Frt-m-li  View  of  the  "Ulseasc"  of  Ven<>- 
snpla.— The  well- known  French  |>olit><^>t'  and  economic 
writer,  Keiie  Ilnow.  writing  in  the  Heme  th-«  Dear 
Mimilff.  aualyites  the  Fraiioo'Venesuelan  situation. 
For  Mates  as  well  ns  for  individuals,  says  the  writer.  It 
Is  sometimes  a  calnniity  to  lie  lH>ru  iiio  rich.  Xature 
has  overwlielmeil  VenoKUeln  with  advautaLn>s,  which, 
though  they  tnay  lie  the  measure  of  her  future  pros- 
Iierily.  are  none  the  less  the  sonri-e  of  her  present 
troubles.  This  cimntrj'  piis.«i'*-*~i  stlch  elements  of 
wealth  as  attract  emigrants  and  roreigu  capital  and 
pnivoke  a  iMUotant  nun-ement  of  change.  Ton  tar  from 
Eunii>e  to  tmir  a  militarj-  exiieililion,  the  republics  of 
Siiuih  America  are  most  faviinible  ceiiletx  for  ferment 
ami  revolution.  Thrv  aiv  -[Ktreil  the  necessity  of  the 
struggle  for  life  w bid i  is  (In- .-tiniulus  which  maintains 


the  moral  force  of  nations  and  the  natloiwl  oi 
peoples.  With  regard  to  the  present  oonflict  wiUi 
France,  the  writer  thinks  the  ideal  solution  wnnld  be 
a  revolution  that  would  relieve  Venesuela  of  tha  tyr- 
anny c)f  President  Castro. 

Notes  from  a  Unique  Iiil«rn«tIoiisI  Ezpogl- 
tion  In  Milan.— The  A'uova.iintoUi0la  (Rome)  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  account  of  the  exposition  about  to 
open  at  Milan.  Thisisanotableexampleof  theenersy 
and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Italy. 
since  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  Tlie 
first  conception  of  it  was  as  a  means  of  adequatel)' 
celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Simplon  tonuel 
through  the  Alps,  an  event  of  great  Importance  to  Id- 
duslrial  Italy,  and  the  Hrst  idea  was  to  have  the  expo- 
sition devoted  exclusively  to  means  of  tranaportation,— 
on  earth,  on  water,  and  in  the  air.  Prexanre  from  eager 
exhibitorsof  other  lines  of  human  industry  has  Indoced 
the  authorities  to  make  it  a  more  general  affair,  with 
the  nsual  departments  of  fine  arts,  agricultuni,  mi- 
chiuery,  etc.  The  transportation  exhibit  Is,  however, 
the  most  Interesting  and  original  diviaton.  There  i*u 
exhibit  of  great  ingenuity  reprodaciug  very  minutely 
tlie  aspect  of  a  part  of  the  Simpton  tunnel,  and  the 
work  on  it.  All  the  varieties  of  machinery  used  lu  tlie 
work  are  shown  in  actual  operation,  as  well  as  tbede- 
vices  for  safety  against  falling  «ock,  n 
streams,  anil  other  dangers  of  tunneling. 
t«  this  most  modern  system  is  shown  an  exhibit  of 
machinery  and  methods  used  in  constmctlag  the  BL 
Gothanl  tunnel.  There  is  to  be  a  department  of  diri- 
gible lialloons  and  aSroplanes,  which  will  be  the  most 
coni[iiete  anil  systematic  yet  shown.  It  Is  worthy  of 
note  that  at  lea-st  three  of  these  machines  are  of  Italiaii 
construction.  Gerniauy  sends  a  very  complete  and 
novel  display  of  automoblfea  devised  for  mllitur  an  of 
all  kinds.  One  of  the  unique  exhibits  will  be  thsrepK- 
sentation  of  Italians  living  outside  of  ItAly.  Thlaenw- 
mous  foreign- 1  tali  an  population  is  to  preaeatspedmem 
of  its  labors  in  other  countries  and  exhibit*  ahowtngtbt 
sort  of  life  leil  by  these  industrial  exiles.  The  beat  part 
of  this  divii^ion  is  the  section  sent  by  the  Italians  lu  tlie 
Argentine  Kepublic.  One  feature  Is  a  section  derotcd 
to  the  pnitier  coustrnction  of  highways.  All  varietln 
of  inethisls  of  road-making  are  shown  In  all  Btageaot 
construction,  and  the  best  systems  of  repairing  uA 
economical  maintenance  are  shown  by  actual  exomplM. 

An  Italian  KsilinaleorPresideiitRooaeTelt.'- 

Lii  liimnfjiui  Xtizltinnic  (Florence)  gives  an  Intere^ 
ing  estimate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  President  la  pUetd 
with  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  gtmtot 
Presidents,  and  It  Is  s^d  tliat  he  occupies  a  place  lit 
American  life  not  only  greater  than  any  other  moderD 
American  statesnutn.  hut  quite  unique,  aa  the  oalr 
great  American  now  living  who  tnows  bis  coantiyMa 
whole.  From  his  youth  up.  he  has  canstdonsly  and 
ili-fliiitely  set  himself  to  the  task  of  knowing  hta  nMln 
hind  In  all  parts  ami  nnder  all  aspects  as  ito  other  nm 
has  done.  His  books.— varied,  entertaining^  liutme- 
tive.  accurate,  and  learned.— show  this,  am  dow  Ibt 
most  cursory  glance  at  his  bJograpllT.  Thb  latllMtt 
and  bruad  knowledge  of  all  section*  bM  iMen  tvmi  !■ 
I  he  intelligent  fervor  of  his  pMtrlotism  Into  *  eoBoqUlS 
of  the  United  States  as  one  unit  whIA  ha  la  ^nari 
alone  in  really  grasptug.  This  ample  aod  liHtfbid 
vision  of  a  country  so  Immensely  varied  BBUMDaftid 
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Siat«s  gives  him  a,  wigdom  in  saggesting  nnd  directing 
nieniiures  tor  tlie  common  weal  that  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  of  his  colleagues  iu  the  work  of  government. 
ICach  belongs  to  one  aectionaud  fails  to  fully  realize  the 
sigaiHcaace  which  a  given  action  may  have  ou  other 
sections.  In  the  prodlgiows  complication  of  modern 
American  lite  Theodore  Boosevelt  is  the  only  patriot 
who  still  sees  his  coantry  as  one  united  whole. 

The  World's  Comparative  Civil  and  HllUary 
Expoiises.— The  Rifnrma  Soclale  publishes  a  conden- 
Miiioii  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  dc  Science  et  de  LigU- 
hitltm  FlnriHcUrct  on  the  increase  of  public  and  mili- 
tary expense  In  Europe  nnd  the  United  States,  showing 
that  the  cost  of  the  armies  and  navies  is  not  only  in- 
creaniiig  steadily,  but  is  constantly  greater  In  propor- 
tion to  the  other  expeusesot  the  state.  Thesumsin  the 
followi[ig  Btatemenls  are  given  in  niitlions  of  tire.  In 
1895,  France  paid  out  for  total  expenditure  3,4-^4  million 
lire,  and  for  military  expense,  908;  while  In  1904  the 
li}!:ures  stand  3,565  to  989,  a  slight  proportional  increase 
only.  The  total  expense  of  government  in  Germany,  in 
189S,  was  1,614,  and  the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  was 
GS9 :  in  1904,  the  proportion  was  2,472  to  996,  a  consider- 
nt)le  increase.  England,  in  1895,  paid  out  2,518  for  gov- 
ernment expense  and  1,005  for  defense  ;  in  1903,  3,800  for 
civil  expense  and  1,983.  Russia's  figures  are,-in  1895, 
4.(l»l  to  913 ;  and  iu  19&I,  5,810  to  I,2«5.  The  Uuited 
States  shows  the  greatest  actual  and  proportiouate  in- 
crease, as  in  1895  total  expenses  were  3,244,  and  military 
cost,  430  1  in  1903,  the  figures  liad  gone  up  to  3,317  and 
I,Otil.  It£,ly  alone  has  been  able  to  reduce  this  alarming 
proportion.  In  lB9o,  her  total  expense  was  I, TOO  to  490 
for  the  army  and  navy ;  in  1903,  1,817  to  409,— an  actual 
as  well  as  a  proportionate  decrease.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, of  course,  tliut  England  and  the  United  Slates 
have  gone  through  expensive  wars  l)etween  the  two  dates 
given  ;  and  that  the  centralized  system  of  government 
in  France,  whereby  many  expenses  fall  to  the  national 
government  that  in  other  countries  are  borne  by  local 
authorities,  brings  up  the  total  billotexpense,  and  thus 
apparently  reduces  the  proportion  of  cost  of  mainte- 
ii.iiiee  of  the  army  and  uavy. 

Ib  Iiauffhter  Disappearing  from  the  Earth? 

— Signor  F.  Franceschini,  writing  in  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome),  maites  a  careful  study  of  the  source  and  origin 
of  laugiiter,  claiming  that  he  has  ik  mure  complete  ex- 
planation tlian  has  yet  been  given.  He  Kays  that  mirth 
is  produced  by  the  actual  object  iienetratlngtothemind 
in  a  form  distortecl  grotesquely  by  the  Imagination.  A 
tall,  thin  man  iiiakes  us  laugii  Itecause  he  is  grotesquely 
represented  to  us  by  our  imagination  a*,  perliaps,  a 
telegraph  pole  ;  a  long  nose  is  funny  because  our  imag- 
luation,  lengtlieniiig  it,  instantly  compares  it.  to  some 
such  oliject  as  an  elephant's  trunk  ;  lar^  ears  rouse 
our  riKihilities  liecause  the  imagination,  acting  like  a 
magnifying  glais  shows  them  larger  than  they  really 
are,  and  makes  them  seem  like  a  donkey's.  In  other 
wonls  the  power  to  see  the  funny  side  of  things  Is  a 
pha>«  of  the  imagination  as  truly  as  poetry  is,  and, 
like  poetry,  is  disappearing  before  the  steady  and  dead- 
ening a<1vanceo[  the  use  uf  reason.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  sadness  of  tlie  modern  view  of  lite  is  the  reason 
for  the  gradual  <1isnpiiearance  of  laughter,  but  the  au- 
thor insists  that  men  may,  and  do,  laugli  through  tears, 
and  that  the  great  prominence  given  to  the  reasoning 
facllltie.'t  is  the  cause  of  the  noticeahle  weakening  of 


the  capacity  for  mirth.  Laughter  is  following  poetry 
in  another  way.  It  is  retreating,  from  the  upper  edu- 
cated classes,  who  govern  their  imagination  with  highly 
developed  powers  of  reason  and  rarely  do  more  than 
smile,  down  to  the  lower  classe-s,  who  are  still  swayed 
by  imagination  and  have  not  forgotten  how  to  laugh, 

A  Spanish  View  or  Recent  Commercial  Scan- 
daU  in  the  UnltedStates.—Sefior  Fernando  Aran  jo, 

in  the  EsimTui  Modema  (Madrid),  writes  on  "Corrup- 
tion in  the  United  States,"  quoting  from  the  London 
lifnmlng  Pout.  He  goes  over  the  long  list  of  scandals, 
which  assumes  terrifying  proportions  when  assembled 
together  in  this  way,— insurance  scandats,  investigation 
of  trusts,  corruption  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  postal  de- 
partment, "bossism  "  in  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Philo- 
delpliia,  and  N'ew  York,  forest^stealirig  in  the  West, 
etc.  The  author  of  the  article  iu  the  Post  seems  to  feel 
that  the  lamentable  state  of  things  is  incurable,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  is  due  to  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, whereby  State  offlcialsare  changed  with  every 
election,  and  wliere  the  holder  of  a  government  oHlce 
gains  neither  social  nor  political  dignity  by  virtue  of 
ills  |>ost.  Setior  Araiijo,  however,  quite  unexpectedly 
de[en<is  the  United  States,  and  fliilshes  his  article  by 
saying  that  he  considers  all  this  agitation  and  disclosure 
of  unsavory  matters  H  mo^t  encouraging  sign,  intimat- 
ing tliat  most  European  governments  would  tie  better 
ofif  if  corruption  were  not  accepted  by  the  people  with  a 
patient  resignatioii. 

An  Analysis  of  Spanish  Parly  Po  1 1  tics. —Com- 
menting on  the  recent  Spanish  parliamentary  elections, 
the  Rh'lxtii  Co ntcnipordTicii  (Madrid)  notes  that  only. 
a  per  cent,  of  the  voters  exercised  their  franchise,  aud 
subtracting  tlie  element  which  is  forced  to  vote,  only 
3  per  cent,  actually  contributed  to  the  results.  This  is, 
perhaps,  a  mute  protest  against  the  governmental 
policy.  Spain,  the  writer  thinks,  consists  of  80  per 
cent,  indifferent  in  politics,  awaiting  a  favorable  tend- 
ency ;  ID  per  cent,  republican  in  ideas,  but  not  depend- 
ent on  those  that  figure  as  Republicans  in  politics ; 
5  per  cent.  Socialists ;  2  per  cent.  Monarch ic-I.iberal- 
Deniocratic  ;  another  3  per  cent.  Monarcbic-Iiiberal- 
Cunservatlve ;  and  1  per  cent,  aiiarchlst  and  Carllst. 

The  Deforestation  of  Earope.— Wiicstro  Ticmpo 
(Madrid)  translates  an  article  from  La  Rcviir,,  in  the 
sentiments  of  which  it  heartily  joins,  on  the  grove  peril 
of  deforestation  in  Europe.  The  problem  abroad  seems 
to  be  no  less  serious  than  our  own,  altliougli  conditions 
are  not  wholly  similar.  The  use  of  wood-pulp  In  sup- 
plying the  enormous  modern  demand  for  paper  seems 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  for  fear.  The  author  states 
tliat  there  are  but  a  few  European  countries  which  are 
not  already  completely  denuded  of  forests,  and  that  the 
process  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  grave 
and  far-reaching  consequences.  Great  and  destructive 
floods,  droughts,  difltculty  In  securing  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  cities,  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers, and  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  are  some  of 
the  harmful  results  enumerated,  but  the  lowering  of 
rivers  so  noticeably  as  to  interfere  with  navigation  is 
particularly  emphasized.  The  upper  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  contain  less  water  than  ever  before,  and  the  Seine 
and  all  the  rivers  of  France  are  shrinking  in  volume 
steadily.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  twocongresses  have 
heen  held,  one  in  1902  and  one  in  1903,  to  consider  a  pro- 
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gramme  of  forestry  reform  which  should  put  an  end  to. 
lawless  wood-cutting  and  tend  to  restore  iiiternnl  nari- 
gation.  Theautbor  points  out  that  tlie  primeval  forests 
of  Knsoia,  Finland,  aud  northern  Sweden  art:  ko  diffi- 
cult of  occeMH  that  their  HUppliisi  will  scarcely  relieve 
the  pressure,  wliicli  is  growing  atronger  aud  stronger, 
on  the  cultivated  forests  of  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  He  urges  that  iininediate  action  is  ue- 
cesnary,  and,  since  the  danger  is  a  wiirlil-wide  one,  calls 
forau  International  congress,  withdelegatesempowered 
by  ciielr  goveriimeiiCs  to  plan  and  carry  through  a  dras- 
tic programoie  of  reform. 

The   Petroleum  Famine  in  RubbIh.— The  con- 

seqnenec-s  ut  tlie  recent  lires  at  Baku  are  now  felt  In  the 
oil  industry  in  the  Caucasus.  In  1U04,  saj-s  VlUugtrii- 
tlon  (Paris),  fifteen  uiillion  iiuiiitals  of  naphtha  were 
produced,  while  during  the  first  six  montlis  ut  the  year 
l&Ki  the  production  fell  shiirt  of  that  figure  by  six  mil- 
lion quintals  Since  the  September  rioUs  the  public 
has  not  been  intormeil  of  the  progress  of  theoil  famine, 
but  Home  idea  may  be  formed  by  scuniiing  the  current 
prices.  At  Dakov,  the  price  of  petn>leum  never  ex- 
ceeded IT  kotH.<clut  the  Itl  kilos,  and  hnig  ago  tlie  price 
fell  to  T  kojieckn.  Its  price  in  that  section  t«-day  (early 
March)  is  ai  kopecks,  wliileatXizhniNovg<)rod  it  brings 
SO  kopecks.  The  naval  outlllters,  ship-owners,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  Volga,  who  use  oil  as  a  producer 
of  motor  force,  are  now  talkins  of  burning  coal,  and 
certain  railroad  Hues  have  substituted  coal  fur  oil ;  but 
tlie  lack  of  wai^ns  Huitnlilc  for  carrylug  such  (|iMati- 
ties  of  coal  as  wimid  be  required  make  such  substitu- 
tion dlHicuit,  it  not  Impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bureau  of  statistics  of  the  industries  ut  Baku,  while 
it  estimates  the  dBfli:it  at  twenty -seven  millions  of 
rubles,  thinks  that  the  well-owners  have  such  a  enor- 
minis  capital  that  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  fires  may 
be  no  well  remedied  that  there  will  be  no  appreciable 
suffering. 

Antomobilea  In  Italy.— Senator  P.   Manfrin,   in 

the  Itntitt  Motlcmii  (Rome),  expresses  himself  very 
strongly  as  to  the  unwisilom  of  the  tax  on  automobiles 
which  has  just  l)een  voted  iu  Italy.  He  chiiius  that, 
there  is  no  country  which  would  be  benefited  more 
than  Italy  byanexteusiveuseofself-jiropclled  vehicles, 
both  for  public  and  private  use,  and  feels  that  lu  taxing 
them  the  Italian  (iuvernment  has  been  uaterlngtoau 
ignorant  and  prejudicfd  dislike  for  them  among  the 
lower  classes  and  has  killed  the  goose  that  might  have 
laid  a  golden  egg  for  the  country.  He  makes  the  cus- 
tomary claim  that  tlie  manufacture,  care,  ami  repair  of 
them  would  fiLrnish  ii  new  industry  tor  Italian  work- 
men, but  his  stroiiKiMt  arguments  arise  from  tlie  pe- 
culiar condition  of  Italy  In  regard  tu  means  ot  trans- 
portation. Thei-e  are  tew  countries  which  need  more 
to  be  held  close  together  in  every  way  possible  lu  an  in- 
timate acquaintance,  each  region  with  the  other,  ho 
that  an  actual  an<l  real  liomogeuelty  muyKucceed  ta 
theoretical  iKilitical  unity.  The  railroad,  nsimlly  the 
means  for  facilitating  intercourse,  are  of  eomixinitlvely 
little  value  for  thi.s  purpose,  since  they  connect  great 
centers  ot  population  with  one  another,  and  leave  un- 
touched and  deBBrt<Nl  multitudes  of  century -ohl  villages 
that  are  not  near  their  line.    On  the  one  liand,  travel- 


ers and  tourists  passing  from  one  eltjr  to  muitbn  on  i 
rapid  train  gain  an  acquaintance  with  tbe  country  of 
little  more  real  value  than  that  obtained  by  watching 
lantern-slide  pictures  of  the  same  locality.  On  the 
other  hand,  villages  and  small  towns  off  tbe  railroad 
perish  of  isolation,  and  have  literally  no  means  of  regu- 
lar and  easy  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
Native  indtistries  die  Iwcause  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion niakes  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  trith 
city  factories,  and  the  country  populace  in  remote  re- 
gions is  lapsing  into  barbarism.  The  railroad  it  re- 
sponsible for  this  stat«  of  things,  since  It  has  snpcr 
seded  the  stage-coach,  which  could  and  did  penetrate 
much  mora  widely  through  the  country.  Moreover, 
the  railniad  has  drawn  off  traJQc  from  its  old  natnnd 
lines  to  certain  narrow  and  rigidly  Axed  routes.  Sens- 
tor  MatifHu  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  tbe  awakening  to 
lite  that  has  taken  place  in  Bome  of  tbe  deserted  ksd 
sleepy  old  towns  simply  by  the  passage  through  them 
of  touring  automobiles,  witli  the  various  needs  aud  de- 
sires of  the  tourists,  and  by  the  contact  with  the  ontet 
woi'ld  which  has  come  in  this  way.  He  points  out  tbit 
excellent  old-established  roads  would  make  it  entinly 
possible  to  organize  some  system  ot  public  Berrlce, 
This  would  counteract  the  tendency  to  condense  popu- 
lation in  the  cities,  and  might  revive  home  and  natita 
industries  ot  variotis  kinds ;  but  particularly  the  frea 
use  ot  the  automobile  (now  checked  by  a  tax  on  them) 
might  have  covered  Italy  with  a  flexible  network  of 
lities  of  communication,  have  aroused  the  desolate  dis- 
tricts ot  "dead  Ilaty,"  have  civilized  the  wild  regioniot 
"barlmrous  Italy,"  and  havelieenof  Incalcalabla bent- 
fit  in  lireaking  down  among  the  common  people  the 
barriers  of  provincial  ignorance  of  Italy  as  a  whole. 

A  Useftil  Mopoucan  Tree.  — In  La  Jfatart  at 
February  II)  one  of  the  principal  articles  is  by  Loola 
Gentil  on  the  argan  tree  of  Morocco.  This  tree,  which 
Is  characteristic  of  southern  Morocco,  has  been  a  matCw 
or  interest  to  both  ImtanistH  and  explorers.  It  was'flnt 
mentioned  by  I^eo  Afrlcanus  In  1510.  It  waalaterde- 
scribeil  by  T.innteus,  and  Htill  later  more  perfectly 
de.scrilwd  by  other  authors.  It  is  an  evergreen  tne  ol 
the  general  appearance  of  the  olive,  reaching  a  height 
not  commonly  exceeiliug  six  feet.  It  floweM  In  May 
anil  June,  anil  lias  a  greenish-yellow  fruit.  The  tree  it 
absolutely  unknown  outsi<le  of  southern  Moroooo^  and 
even  there  its  distribution  Is  strictly  limited.  It  b 
closely  allied  to  a  tree  which  Is  peculiar  to  the  Canailia 
and  both  are  evidently  vestiges  of  a  tropical  AoiKwhtcb 
was  once  widely  extended  in  this  latitude.  The  aotbor 
then  gives  In  <lctail  the  distribntlon  of  the  axgaa  tit^ 
and  contends  that  this  limited  distribntlon  Is  d•tB^ 
mined  liy  conditions  of  temperature  and  moistnT&  Tba 
tree  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  iuhabftanta o( Mt^- 
rocco.  The  woikI  is  hanl  and  compact,  but  Is  oaed  by 
tbe  i)eople  princi|ially  fur  fuel.  The  leaves  wrre  tot 
the  fowl  ot  varions  nmiinants,  but  horses,  malei^  tad 
asses  refuse  to  eat  them.  The  fruit  Is  used  for  food  tor 
animals,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  whloh  fornu 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  for  the  poorer  people. 
The  oil  is  manufactured  in  the  most  prImltiTe  wij, 
and  the  author,  in  closing,  suggests  that  it  wonld  bt  ■ 
iixetul  piece  ot  work  to  contrive  an  easier  way  ot  EUna- 
tactnrlng  this  valuable  product. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELERS'  1UPRBS8I0NS. 
i  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  edu- 
•t«d  American  frequently  knows  less  about  tbe 
ODtiaeDt  to  the  south  of  us  thao  he  knows  about 
e,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  If  such  Ignorance  has 
nexcusable   in 
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"The  Philippine  ExperieDces  of  an  American 
Teacher,"  by  William  B.  Freer  (Scribners),  is  not 
merely  what  might  be  expected  from  its  title,— an  ac- 
count of  the  Pliilippine  school  system,— but  it  is  even 
more  important  as  a  revelation  of  Filipino  character. 
It  deals  with  the  familiar,  common  life  In  the  islands, 
and  Hhows  how  American  educational  methods  are 
being  adapt«d  to  native  conditions. 

Mr.  H.  Fielding  Hall's  study  "  A  People  at  School" 
(Mactuillan)  is  a  monograph  on  the  Burmese,  the  result 
of  a  nnmber  of  years'  residence  in  Burma. 

BIOORAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
A  very  important  biography,  that  of  the  lat«  Arch- 
bishop Temple,  has  just  appeared  in  two  volnmes,  im- 
ported from  Iiondon  b;  the  Macmillans.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Temple,  by  Seven 
Friends,"  and  Is  edited  by  B.  G,  Sandford,  Archdeacon 
of  Ezeter.  Dr.FrederickTemplewasoDeot  thosechar- 
nctera  which  belong,  not  only  t«  their  own  generation, 


Chicago :  A.  V. 
rg&Co.}.  His 

2  aim  in  this  work  is  to  describe  the  effect  of 
nal  on  tbe  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
)f  the  West  Coant  countries,  so  far  as  It  can  be 
led  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Pepper  is  saturated 
lis  subject.  For  years,  an  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
can  Railway  Committee,  he  has  made  it  bis  busi- 
•  study  trade  routes  and  conditions  with  partlcu- 
erence  to  the  progress  of  the  West  Coast.  No 
can  is  better  equipped  for  the  task  of  acquaiiit- 
I  countrymen  with  tbe  essential  facts  of  the  pres- 
.uation  in  those  countries.    His  book  is  timely 

Thomas  F.  Hiilard,  tlie  war  correspondent  and 
ir,  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  per- 
haps the  leading  t 
ponent   among  En 
lish  speaking  men 
the  modern  critical 
attitude   toward  Ja- 
pan.   Mr.   Millard 
voices  this  criticism 
unreservedly  in    his 
book   on  "The  New 
Far  East"   (Scrib- 

who  have  read  little 

ceming  Japan  that 
has  not  been  eulogis- 
tic. If  not  nattering. 
in  tone  will  find  in 
mOHAS  r,  MiLlUAHn.  Mr.    Millard's   chap- 

ters an  eSectivp  pres- 
>n  of  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Tbe  material 
en  gathered  during  the  past  six  years,  covering 
tire  period  of  tbe  Russo-Japanese  War,  of  which 
thor  was  an  Interested  spectator. 


bat  to  all  time.  Not  only  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, but  tbe  strong,  virile,  stateeman-ltke  personally, 
have  left  a  legacy  of  character  that  cannot  be  spared. 
Dr.  Sandlord  declares  that  tbe  work  Is  not  a  memoir  In 
reality,  but  a  aeries  of  records  of  a  career.  Tbe  work 
presentB  Dr.  Temple  as  "  a  man  with  a  oontdanoe  like 
steel  and  ¥dth  tbe  driving  energy  of  a  dynamo."  Al- 
tboogh  a  virile  man,  ho  retained  the  heart  of  a  oUld, 
and  now,  says  Dr.  Sandford,  In  oonoliulan,  "the  air  of 
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perpetual  sprint;  tiloivs  around  tlia  <M  nmn'a  gmvv." 
The  volumes  sru  ilhistrateil  with  seveml  photogravurpN 
nnil  half-tonoH. 

"Lincoln,  Msstpr  of  Mt-u"  (Iliwloii :  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  is  A  chnriiclfr  study  liy  Alonzo  RothHchilil. 
who  has  niHile  iUti);eiit 
use  of  all  the  l>i»(;rnph- 
ical  niateruilH  at  hnnil, 
(or  the  sole  purpoxo  of 
preHentlng  the  niartyr- 
PrcHideiit  in  thix  nIu- 
gleaHi>rctuC  Individ  II  nl 
power  over  his  fellows 
in  alt  the  relHlionii  in 
which  htM  lot  was  cast, 
from  the  early  iKick- 
wooils  days  to  tlie  flnal 
Beetles  ot  his  life  in  the 
Whitt-llmisi-. 

Mrs.  Henry  Faw- 
oett's  "Five  FanioiM 
French  Women"  {t'lis- 

Mell)  ).s  iitl    illustriited  alOkkii  hoTiIhChilli. 

rtinly  iif  Jonn  of  Arc  ; 

Loiiisi!  of  Havoy  ;  llarjtarel  ot  AiiKoiilt'itie ;  .leaniii! 
d'AUwrt,  Qtiwn  of  Xiivarrc  ;  iiiid  H^a^.:  of  Friii.ce, 
Duchess  of  Ferrrtrii. 

L1T1£RARY  CRITICISM. 

This  is  a  day  o(  studies  o(  literature  rather  (at  lejwl, 
HO  the  pessimist  wuuld  say)  than  of  the  prnilnctiuti  of 
literature.  At  any  rate,  tliere  is  an  i[icreasi[ig  iiunilitr 
of  Toluinea  emniiiK  fr:un  the  press  In  which  the  great 
literary  inaaturpifuei)  of  all  tongues  and  ages  arc  ann- 
lyxed  and  dissecteil.  I)r.  Theodore  W.  Hunt's  "Iiitenv% 
Mire;  ItaPrlnciplesand l*robleinH'*(Funk&\VnKnallp|, 
in  a  very  can-fnl,  analytical  Htlldy  ot  the  fouixlations. 
problems,  spirit,  types,  and  tendencies  of  literature. 
Dr.  Hunt  has  used  his  iHUtUion  ax  pn)fvHsor  of  Kiiglislt 
at  Princeton  to  write  a  nunilxrr  of  t>ooks  on  Englisli 
literature,  and  tliia  present  one  ia  largely  tiie  "  precipi- 
tate" of  his  studies,  ills  aim,  he  declares,  is  to  Inter- 
prvt  literature  so  that  It  may  take  XXa  phicu  anions  the 
disciplinary Ktudlt«iiiuursclinolK  and  col1(>gt!s.  Asiiiny 
he  readily  infeniil.  Dr.  Hunt  leans  more  t^iwartl  the  iii- 
terpretntirin  of  literature  as  a  science  than  ns  an  art. 

Mr.  James  IJ.  Smiley'a  "  Manual  of  American  Litera- 
ture "  (American  Book  Company)  is  mure  ot  a  literary 
primer  tlian  Dr,  Hunt's  work.  The  trefttment  is  bii- 
grapliical  rather  than  critical,  and  there  are  sutigestions 
for  reading,  with  bibliographical  tlotes  and  other  help- 
fnl  snp[dementary  matter, 

Mr.  Jjiini  H.  Vincent's  "American  Liteniry  Masters" 
iHoiiifhtnn,  Mimiti)  Is  a  serii'S  of  monographs  ou 
niiielevu  American  authors,  inivering  tlie  jwriial  from 
IWCJ  to  1Hlil^— Irving's  "  Knickerh-icker"  to  Ike  Marvel's 
'■  Itevi-ries  of  n  Ilaclielor.''  Jlr.  Vincent's  experience  a-* 
a  lecttirer  on  liti-niry  subjects  has  given  him  an  insight 
into  iHipuIar  iieeils,  «ii<l  his  style  is  easy  anil  iiracefiil. 

Two  volumes  on  iiennan  literature  roTisider  It  from 
different  standpoints,  (ieorge  Brandes,  in  his  series  of 
nix  volumes  on  "Main  (Currents  in  Sin«teenth-(;entnry 
IjitPTAture."  conaiders.  In  Volume  VI.,  "Young  (Jei'- 
niauy."  This  series,  translated  from  the  Danish,  is  i^^ 
aned  in  this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Conipiitiy.  Di'. 
Brandes  treats  the  subject  in  its  larger  aspects,  llieni- 
ture,  in  his  conception,  being  on  Interpretation  of  na- 
tional life-    He  therefore  couslderH  the  political  Ijack- 


ground  against  which  the  yonng  German  writers  of  the 
pant  and  present  century  have  written.  Dr.  Otto  Hellet^ 
''Studies  lu  Modern  Literature"  (Glnn),  on  the  otiwr 
hand,  is  an  attempt  to  aid  in  making  the  German  and 
American  peoples  lx^tter  acquainted  each  with  the  lite- 
rature of  tlie  other.  His  aim  has  been,  he  says,  not  to 
<»>nstnict  a  general  guide-book,  but  to  show,  "inaaeriM 
of  nnconstrained  monograph^  tlie  chief  anpects  of  mod- 
ern German  literature,"  His  sulijects  are  three :  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptinann,  and  the  German  women  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  issued.  In  an  attractive  vol- 
ume, tlie  "Famous  Introiluctiuns  to  Shakexpeare'R 
Plays,"  by  the  notable  editors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, edited,  with  introduction  and  various  notes,  by 
Ur.  Beverley  Warner,  author  ut  "English  History  in 
SI  lakes  |>eare'H  Playa"  and  other  workK  ot  Shakenpeare- 
anii.  A  iKirtrait  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  the  first  Shake- 
s|>eare  nlitor,  is  used  as  a  frontispiece- 
Two  literary  biographies  ot  men  living  at  about  the 
same  time, — one  iu  Fingland  and  one  In  this  country,— 
luld  variety  to  tlie  nnuilter  of  literary  studies  aforesaid. 
Mr.  All>ert  Henry  Smyth's  "Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin"  has  reached  its  sixth  volume  (Macmillan). 
The  latest  volunio  Includes  the  period  from  1773  to  17T8- 
It  is  illiistrateil  iu  photogravure.  The  other  work  Is 
Mr,  Andrew  Lang's  "  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  In  the  series  of 
"Literary  Lives"  (Scribners).  Mr.  Lang  freely  admits 
tluit  he  has  done  little  more  than  attempt  to  compm* 
the  essence  of  Lockhart's  great  "Lite  ot  Scott"  into 
small  sjiace,  with  a  few  additions  from  other  sources. 

Two  volumes  ot  "Mark  Twaln'sLlbrary  of  Humor" 
have  l>cen  Issneil  by  the  Har|>ers.  These  consist  ot  ne- 
lections  from  American  humor  written  during  the  |Mn 
(inarti'r  of  a  <:i-ntury,  and  the  two  volumes  already  u- 
siied  are  under  the  titles  "Men  and  Things"  and 
"Wonifii  and  Tilings."    They  are  Illustrated. 

ESSAYS  IN  SOCIOLOGV  AND  POLITICS. 

Oiii'  lit  the  timely  IjiMiks  of  the  spring  is  a  volume 
entit  led  ■■  Tlw  Heart  of  the  Kailroail  Problem,"  by  Prof. 
Frank  I'lirwins  (Boston  :  liittle.  Brown  &  Co.).  Tfai« 
is  a  study  of  railniad  discriminations  as  they  ttn  prae- 
tised  ill  tlio  I'tiitcd  Ktiites.  The  author  has  cIohIj 
fiilhiu'cil  the  revelations  recently  mode  before  the  Ilh 


,  the 

I     ot     COD- 

gress,  and  Investigat- 
ing committees  In 
several  of  the  States, 
and  has  incorponlot 
Inhisbookthesklteot 
poiuts  Id  this  great 
mas-sof  testimony. 
Professor  Parsonit 
has  not  confined  bin 
luveBtlgations  to  tba 
United  Statoa,  how- 
ever, but  bos  tT«vel<d 
much  In  EaropuB 
countries,  and  hfs 
book  coQtnlas  not  it 
few  suggestive  bints 
from  foreign  experience  as  to  proposed  remodlM  (or 
American  evils.  So  carefully  is  his  book  edited  Of 
to  the  news  of  the  day  that  it  referv  to  the  noant  eoil* 
carrying  decision  ot  the  United  States  Bvtgrma  Cmu^ 


Cora 


a  Com 
tslo 
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ieals  with  President  Hadley's   critiuism  of  the 
irn  bill,  published  in  February,  last. 
)f.  Hugo  Richard  Meyer's  treatise  on  "Municipal 
mhip  in  Great  Britain"  (Macmillan)  gives  the  re- 
if  the  author's  eKamination  of  the  actual  working 

public  regulation  and  the  government  ownership 
peratioii  of  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  street 
ly,  the  electric  light,  the  electric-power  plant,  and 
■lephone.  Professor  Meyer's  conclusions  »re  dig- 
y  unfavorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and  some 

observations  would  go  to  show  that  government 
>1  of  the  so-called  public  service  industries  forms  a 
bstacle  to  the  progress  of  such  undertakingx. 
.  Murray  S.  Wild  man's  stndy  of  "  Mouey  Inflation 

United  States"  (Putnamn)  is  mainly  an  analysis 
■se  forces,  both  psychological  and  economic,  which 
oroHght  about  the  cheap-money  delusions  of  past 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  success  and  ex- 
>a  of  Western  development  have  been  in  each  esse 
;ed  by  economic  depressions,  during  whicl  there 
irisen  demands  for  radical  changes  in  our  luone- 
ystem.  The  writer  of  this  work  is  not  primarily 
rned  with  the  economic  fallacies  In  these  periodic 
ous,  but  rather  with  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
.ons  themselves.    He  has  made  an  interesting  cou- 

ion  to  our  economic  history. 

■.  J.  Hampden  Dougherty  has  written  ft  history  of 

Electoral  System  of  the  United  States"  (Put- 
),  meaning  by  electoral  system  the  provisions  for 
lection  of  a  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  constitutional 


iions,  the  electoral 


bill  of  18J7,  the 
cases  determined  un- 
der it,  and  the  chief 
objections  to  the  sys- 
tem as  it  stands,  and 
the  proposed  amend- 
ments. Asan  histori- 
cal treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  electoral 
countthls  volume  has 

A  number  of  polite 
ical  and  sociological 
essays  published  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years 
by  M.  Jean  Jaurfes, 
the  famous  French 
Socialist,  in  his  organ 
u.  jAL-aks.  VHxininnitlc,  have 

been  collected  and 
ated,  with  an  introduction  by  Mildred  Minturn 
anis),  under  the  title  "Studies  in  Socialism." 
!  the  essays  deal,  primarily,  with  questions  of 
hI  in  achieving  a  socialistic  triumph  in  France, 
references  an<l  general  scope  are  fundamental 
luiversal.  M.  Jiiurfts  if  probably  the  must  con- 
>us  and  perliai>s  the  strongest  |>ersonality  in  the 
h  politics  o(  the  present,  and  the  part  played 
:iallsm  in  European  |)olitics  at  the  present  day  Is 
ent  justification  for  the  presentation  of  these 
«  in  English, 

>volumeof"StudiesinAmericanTradeUnioniHiii" 
I  edited  by  Prof.  Jacobll.ilollanderanil  Dr.  George 
-nett.of  the  Johns  Hopkins  ITiiiversity,  contains  a 
ivu  material  gathered  in  the 
an  investigation  begun  several  years  ago  by  the 
c  Seminary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


SCIENTIFIC  TREATISES. 
A  second  edition  of  Hugo  de  Tries'   "Species  and 
Varieties ;   Their  Origin  and  Mutation,"  corrected  and 
revised,  has  been  imported  from  London  by  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company.    This  series  of  lectures, 
originally  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  by 
Dr.  de  Vries  (who,  it  will  be  remembered,  holds  the 
chair  of  bot*ny  in  the  University  of  Amsterdam),  have 
been  edited  by  Dr.  D.  T.  MacDougal,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botanical  Research  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution in  Washington.    Some  months  ago  (in  Septem- 
ber, lost),  in  our   "Lieading  Articien  of  the  Month" 
department,  an  exposition  of  Professor  de  Vries'  views 
was  given.    This  volume  elaborotes  the  thesis  there  laid 
down.   The  work  will 
probably  remain  a 
monumental    contri- 
bution to  the  modem 
literature  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Darwin- 
Ism,  with  particular 
application  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom.    An 
exr«llent  portrait  ot 
Professor  de  Vries  is 
the  frontispiece  of  the 
present  edition. 

A    comprehensive 
study  of  "Mental  and 
Moral  Heredity  in 
Royalty"(HoIt)l8the 
FDEDBRiOK  ADAMS  woous.  result  o(  Dr.  Fred- 

erick Adams  Woods' 
statistical  analysis  of  the  "breeding  of  kings"  in  Eu- 
rope. Dr.  Woods  la  lecturer  in  biology  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  ot  Technology.  In  this  study, 
which    Is   largely    statiatical   and   diagrammatic,    he 
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hut  cousidered  ail  the  ancestors  at  the  present  King 
ot  Englanil,  on  both  sidea,  tor  four  generation h,  their 
descendants,  their  wives  and  ancestors  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  |;ra<led  these,  acciirdiiif;  Ui  the  opinions  of 
hiaturians  and  bio)|craplier>i,  into  ten  grades  at  intelli- 
gence aii<l  morality.  He  thus  treats  BiS  peraonx,  con- 
nected with  all  tlie  niyal  houses  o(  Europe,  conBidering 
altogether,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  timii  3,000  per- 
sons. His  general  verdict  on  the  lioiine  of  Saxe-Culiurg- 
Gotha  is  that  "  it  is  the  cleiinest  mid  l>est  pedigree  to  l>e 
found  in  all  royalty,  and  its  inHuence  on  European  his- 
tory has  come  to  be  very  great,  since  its  very  meritohavu 
entitled  it  to  several  thnines."  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  many  [Kivtralts, 


DISCUSSIONS  OF  RELIGION. 

Dr.  Ot;*  PHeiderer's  "Christian  Origins,"  i 


series  < 


public  lectures  clelivure<l  at  the  University  of  Berli 
hoH  been  trans1ut4'<l  by  Dr.  Daniel  Huebsch  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  U.  W.  Huebsch  (New  York). 
Dr.  Fdelderer  \n  one  of  the  most  emitieDt  Protestant 
theologians  and  philosophei-s,  a  publicist  and  editor  of 
wide  fame.  In  these  lectures  he  has  endeavored  tii 
point  out  l.u  Cliristiau  believers  liow  to  distingiiish  bc- 
tweiin  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  truth  in  early 
Christianity. 

A  trenchant  stuily  of  the  modern  conception  of 
Christ  ("The  Twentieth  Century  Christ'')  conieH  from 
the  press  of  Lcithrop,  Lee  &  Shepanl,  aitcribed  to  Paul 
Karishka,  which  tlie  publishers  admit  is  a  pstudonyni. 
The  keynote,  the  author  claims,  is  "religious  justice, 
batted  on  fair  minded  research." 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  book  of  escelleut  counsel  to  mothers  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  R.  Sanptter's  little  volume  entitled  "Radi 
ant  Motherhood  "  (Indianapolis :  Bobbs-Merrill).  No 
mother  indoctrinated  with  llie  Ideals  set  fr)rth  by  Mrs. 
SangBter  can  go  far 
astray  in  tlie  rearing 
of  a  family.  There 
are  chapters  on  "The 
Maternal  Attitude,'' 
"The  Child  and  Reli- 
gious Training,'' 
"  Outdoor  Ijito  and 
Pets,"  "A  Mother's 
Conversation," 
"When  the  Children 
Marry,"  and  twenty 
other  specillc  topics 
In  which  every  moth- 
er of  children  Is  inter- 
estetl.  Thetoneofthe 
book  is  aggressively 

Aschularly  and 
detailed  prexentution  of  German  universities  and  uni- 
verslty  study,  writttn  three  years  ago  by  Professor 
(Philosophy,  University  of  Berlin)  Frledrich  Paulsen. 
has  been  translated  (Scribners)  by  Professor  Frank 
Thilly,  ot  Princeton,  auil  .Mr.  William  W.  Elwaiig. 
Professor  I'aiilseii  aims  lu  give  a  Hystematic  account 
of  the  nature,  fuiictliins,  organization,  and  hisbirical 
Bchievemeut  of  the  German  university.  He  defends 
the  Qermnn  system  against  the  counterclaims  of  the 


English  and  French  systems,  and  elabornteB  his  Uudi 
with  the  thoroughness  and  detail  charactsrintic  of  ■ 
German  profe^isor.  The  translated  edition,  inclading 
bibliography  and  index.  Alls  460  pages. 

A  charmingly  written  volume  descriptive  ot  some 
sports  and  adventures  "in  many  seas  with  spear  and 
rod,"  is  Mr,  Charles  Frederick  Ilolder'a  "  The  Log  of  a 
Sea  Angler  "(Houghton,  Mifflin).    Mr.  Holder  is  per- 
haps the  liest- known  living  American  writer  on  fishing. 
Not  only  is  he  a  ma>>- 
ter  of  hia  craft  and 
ot  his  art,  bat  he  can 
spin  a  good  yam.  He 
vouches  for  the  liter- 
al and  arttatio  truth 
ot  these  "tishsto- 
rlen,"  and  hopes  that 
they  will  be  "sugges- 
tive of  fair   play  to 
the   sea   fishers,  .  .  . 
and   in   one   sense  a 
plea  to  the  inexperi- 
enced angler  never  to 
kill  a  flah  that  he  can- 


A  third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged, 
of"TheTonng  Folks' 
Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,"  by  John  DeDlaonCham- 
plin,  has  just  been  issued  by  Henry  Holt.  Dr.  Chani- 
plin'H  cyclopedias  tor  young  folks  have  achiered  such  a 
Higlial  success  and  are  ho  welt  known  that  further  coni- 
nient  on  this  edition  is  unnecessary.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  this  has  been  entirely  recast  and 
brought  down  to  date.    It  is  satisfactorily  Illustrated. 

"  lllack's  Meilical  Dictionary  "  (Iiondon :  Adam  and 
Charles  Illack  ;  New  York  :  Macmillan)  haa  Just  been 
relssue<l  in  enlarged  and  revised  form,  under  the  edltoc^ 
ahip  of  Dr.  ,Ioliu  D.  Comrie.  There  are  over  three 
liundred  and  fifty  illustrations  In  the  text. 

Another  ot  the  excellent  compilations  by  Esther 
Singleton  is  "  Holland  as  Soen  and  Described  by  Gteat 
Writers"  (Doild,  Mead).  The  volume  ia  iltustcated  in 
halt-tone. 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  Cyrus  W.  Field  un- 
dertiHik  the  formation  ot  the  first  Atlantic  cable  com- 
pany. The  record  ot  the  early  experimente,  repeated 
failures,  and  Dual  triumph  of  that  enterprise  Is  already 
a  half-fo^olteu  tule.  It  is  well  that  the  present  gen- 
eration shoulil  be  reminded  of  the  difficult  pioneer  work 
that  was  done  iiy  Field  in  America  and  by  Charles  Tllson 
Bright  111  Pingland.  The  whole  atory  ia  told  In  the 
smallest  possible  compass  in  a  little  volume  by  Charles 
Bright  (Appleton),  which  we  commend  aa  au  authori- 
tative account  of  the  whole  dramatic  episode. 

"How  to  Prepare  for  Europe"  (Dodd,  Mead)  lis 
useful  little  manual  intended  as  a  "guide-book  befi>re- 
hand"  ill  an  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  way,  pre- 
linreil  with  maps,  illustrations,  and  chronological  tabin, 
by  11.  A.  liuerlier.  Itismeant  asanald  for  prelimliiary 
atuclies  and  traveling  arrangements  even  before  the 
ticket  Is  iHHight. 

In  Heath's  "Mmiern  Language  Series"  there  has  Just 
been  issued  the  "Mfthode  H^nin,"  a  study  in  French 
for  banners  iii  private  or  public  schools,  pispuedhj 
Dr.  B.  L.  Hdnln,  of  the  Uuiversltf  of  Paris. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


In  our  number  for  May  there  ap' 
Yfar-sBrtat  peared  an  article  dealing  with  Call- 
Eaint.  fornia's  disastrous  eartliijuake  and 
San  Francisco's  great  fire.  But  necessarily,  at 
the  time  that  article  was  written,  information 
was  not  complete  or  accurate,  and  only  a  gen- 
eral account  could  be  presented.  The  earthquake 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  these  pages 
always  close  for  the  press  on  or  about  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  each  montii.  The  greatness  of  the 
catastropiie  has  profoundly  impressed  the  whole 
world.  Its  effects  in  many  ways  have  been  felt 
far  away  from  the  immediate  scene,  inasmuch 
as  human  affairs  have  now  become  so  widely  in- 
tei-related.  Thus,  the  great  English  and  Scotch 
insurances  companies  were  affected  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  money  mar- 
kets of  all  nations  were  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  various  phases  of  so  colossal  a 
financial  situation  as  was  created  by  the  virtual 
wiping  out  of  one  of  the  great  centers  of  wealth 
and  business  activity.  As  for  California  itself, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  at  largo 
can  wholly  appreciate  the  splendid  heroism 
ehiivvn  by  the  people  of  that  State  in  the  face 
of  such  paralyzing  calamities. 


We  beg  to  commend  to  our  readers 
Aiticitt  OB  several  terse  and  valuable  contribu- 
Caiifornia.  ^^^„g  ^\^f^^  appear  in  this  number, 
relating  to  different  phases  of  the  situation.  At 
the  head  of  the  committees  in  San  Francisco 
that  have  to  do  with  financing  the  relief  of  the 
population  and  providing  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  city  is  the  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  former- 
ly mayor  of  the  city  ami  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city and  high  intelligence.  He  presents  to  the 
country  in  this  number  of  the  Review  an  inspir- 
ing  statement  that  will  go  far  to  convince  every 
one  that  San  Francisco  will  have  a  rapid  rebuild- 
ing upon  a  greater  and  finer  scale  than  ever 
before.  President  licnjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of 
the  University  of  (.'alifornia,  who  has  become 
one  of  San  Francisco's  foremost  public  men, 
presents  a  picture  of  the  catastrophe  and  of  the 
outlook  that   is,    like  e.x;-Mayor  Phelan's  state- 


ment, very  reassuring  as  to  the  future  and  lucid 
and  classic  in  its  statement  of  what  has  happened. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  has  cooperated  most  ably 
with  the  local  relief  committee,  and  its  special 
agent  on  the  ground  has  been  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Devine,  of  New  York,  whose  great  ability  as  well 
as  his  official  position  has  made  him  one  of  the 
marked  men  of  the  emergency.  Dr.  Devine  con- 
tributes to  this  numberan  extensive  and  informing 
account  of  the  whole  organization  of  relief  work 
and  the  ste[»  taken  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
in  a  community  of  almost  half  a  million  people. 

^^^^  Inasmucli  as  the  average  reader  has 
/ttaiiy  been  unable  to  weed  out  from  the 
Happtnea.  g,.^^^  mass  of  newspaper  reports  a 
clear  and  simple  account  of  what  really  happened 
in  California,  we  have  secured  from  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Moffett  an  article  which  notes  simply  and  ac- 
curately the  principal  facts  as  to  earthquake  and 
fire.  Finally,  Mr.  Louis  Windniiiller,  an  au- 
thority npon  such  questions,  has  written  for  us 
an  article  dealing  with  fire-insurance  problems 
as  illustrated  by  San  Francisco's  recent  experi- 
ence. Everybody  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to 
exercise  authority  in  these  dire  times  on  the 
coast  is  said  to  have  played  liis  part  well.  Mayor 
Schmitz  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  emergency, 
and  Governor  Pardee  appears  to  have  done  all 
that  the  head  of  the  State  could  have  accom- 
plished. Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  commanding  the 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  and  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston,  commanding  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  made  good  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  through  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  with  the  aid  of  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress. Mankind  faces  angry  nature  with  won- 
derful recuperative  power. 

The  Breat  "  "'"  ***  some  weeks  yet  before  any 
Hceii        adequate    estimate  can  be  made  of 

of  Relief,  jj^g  extent  to  which  relief  funds  can 
be  wisely  donated  and  used.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  disaster,  the  openhanded  generosity  of  the 
country  seemed  likely  to  bestow  upoq  California 
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a  larger  fuml  tljan  the  emergency  required  ;  Imt 
it  may  turn  out  that  more  will  be  ueeilet)  than 
haa  yet  bfcn  eubscrilied.  In  that  case  it  will  ru- 
luain  to  be  eeen  wbether  or  not  the  sober  and 
deliberate  relief  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-citi- 
zens in  California  is  f;oinp  to  be  equiil  to  the 
promise  (riven  in  the  first  impulsive  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  help.  When  the  forci'S  of 
economic  life  are  fairly  at  work  again,  and  the 
people  can  find  thi'ir  customary  employment,  the 
relief  probloui  will  become  easily  manageable. 

Bad  as  the  earthqiiako  was.  the  whole 
Diatht  country  ought  to  iindei'stand  clearly 
Damajt.  jj^^j  ^^^^  Francisco's  chief  disaster 
was  due  to  the  fire.  Thousands,  if  not  iiiiUionB. 
of  people  have  been  asking  wbethor  or  not  it 
was  going  to  bo  at  all  safe  to  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisc".  in  view  of  its  liability  to  what  the  scicntilic 
men  call  ■■Bei.''mic  disturbance."  This  is  really 
Boniething  like  asking  wlietlier  or  not  it  is  worth 
while  to  build  cith'H  and  towns  in  Kansas.  Iowa. 
Nebraska,  and  adjiici'iii  HtiitfS.  because  destruc- 
tive tornadoes  fruiii  time  tn  time  visit  tliat  gen- 
eral region  and  do  local  vi'ilonce.  As  these  pages 
were  closing  for  the  pn-ss.  immense  forest  fires 
were  raging  in  norlhern  Michigan  and  in  sec- 
tions of  Wisconsin.  \  nnmber  of  villages  and 
towns  were  said  to  have  boon  burned,  and  the 
very  considciabh"  city  of  Escanabnwas  rcpori.cd- 
in  imminent  danger.  Flood,  drought,  lire,  earth- 
quake. 


n-clone. 
tion  of  the  lai 


■  later,  suffers   ivv. 


sonie  visitation  of  nature  that  depart!  so  far 
from  the  normal  as  to  cause  great  auffering  and 
loss.  'I'lie  powers  of  nature  are  bo  profoijiid, 
and  the  possibility  of  some  exceptional  BBourge 
is  a  thing  so  ever-present,  that  it  u  a  very 
hazardous  affair  to  l>e  alive  at  all  on  any  aqncre 
mile  of  this  lovely  but  harassed  planet  of  cmiB. 
The  prophet  who  claims  to  have  prodicted  Baa 
Francisco's  disaster  has  now  fixed  the  date  for 
the  dreailful  calamity  that  is  to  overwhelm  New 
York.  The  fact  is  that  California  ia  proljsbly 
as  safe  a  Slate  to  live  in  as  any  other.  Iti 
e'piable  climate  and  general  salubrity  give  it 
advantages  which  most  i^tatea  do  cot  poiiew 
under  tjm  law  of  averages.  Of  San  Frandaco's 
financial  losses,  it  may  be  roughly  gneaaed  tliat 
less  than  o  ;>er  cent,  are  due  to  the  earthquake 
and  more  than  !).">  per  cent,  to  the  fire.  Jnat  W 
the  above  sentences  were  written,  there  came  to 
the  eilitor  of  this  magaitine  a  telegram  from  a 
prominent  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  expms- 
ing  regret  that  first  reports  were  misleading,  so 
thai  nut-  ai'licle  last  month  overstated  the  earth- 
(piake  damage.     This  telegram  goes  on  to  aay: 

CiiitiitiiiuicatioTi  with  Saa  Francisco  did  not  omm. 
Fi^rrylii'iDs  niii  withnut  cesxatlon.  None  of  tbe  larp 
l>uildi[it.'.->liinvn  in  yiiur  pictures,  except  the  City  Halli 
iv»s  ilaiiiHKnl  )iy  enrlhquake.  Outside  of  the  City  Hall, 
!HI  pt'i'  tent,  of  Siiu  Fraticisco's  damage  waa  from  11m 

jht  Neif  at    ^'  '*  "^'"'  '"'  *''^  Other  hand,  how- 

MusiBe      ever,  that  tbe  chief  danger  of  earth- 

Fniproof.    (|,jai;,,g  jg  j],^j  (],gy  gt^rj  cooflagia- 

ti.ms.     And  -"^an  Francisco  must  bear  this  fact 
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in  mind  in  times  to  come.  Even  thoae  Ameri- 
can cities  which  do  not  have  earthquakes  are 
frightfully  liable  to  Bweeping  fires.  ConSagrA- 
tions  do  not  occur  in  European  cities.  A  big 
fire  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  any 
other  of  a  ImnJred  cities  one  might  name  is 
practically  unknown.  We  can  gradually  i-educe 
our  fire  risks  to  the  European  basis.  And  San 
Francisco  must  now  lead  the  country  in  devis- 
ing ways  to  bafBe  the  fire  fiend.  The  European 
plan  is  to  use  every  pos3ii)le  precaution  in  tha 
construction  of  buildings.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tent to  provide  skillful  means  for  extinguishing 
fires,  but  we  must  stop  building  irnflaramable 
cities.  San  Krancisco  can  and  doubtless  will 
add  enormously  to  the  efficiency  of  its  water 
service,  and  will  also  find  ways  to  build  a  far 
more  fireproof  city  than  the  one  destroyed.  It 
has  been  found  that  steel-framed  buildings  prop- 
erly constructed  can  survive  severe  earthquake 
shocks,  and  capitalists  and  buildera  will  in  due 
lime  proceed  to  create  the  new  city  with  as  much 
confidence  as  it  is  right  for  men  to  have  in 
human  undertakings.     San  Francisco,  like  every 


(Commandtng  Mllllary  Division  of  tlie  Poc 

other  city, — but  no  more  than  the  otht 
need  to  remember  the  words  of  the  I'si 
old  :  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  hoi 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  Except  t 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but 


Itii 


hard  in  the 


B  sometimes 
wil'crty.  overwhelming  loss  and  cah 
make  plans  for  the  future 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
times  requires  great  emergencies  to  key 
to  great  things.  Those  of  us  who  have 
the  plans  of  cities  at  home  and  abro 
always  felt  keenly  the  enornious  mistal 
by  Chicago  after  the  fire  in  failing  to 
great  open  central  square  as  a  focus  for 
of  the  city,  with  a  series  of  broad  radia 
leading  from  the  center  to  the  outskirts 
direction.  What  Paris  was  obliged  to  i 
period  of  Haussman  reconstruction  by 
through  solid  masses  of  buildings  in  ' 
obtain  its  present  convenient  system  - 
thoroughfares  Chicago  might  readily  hi 
after  the  fire  on  the  bare  ground.  M 
Chicago  has  tried  to  do  in  recent  years 
of  recognizing  the  needs  of  a  great  mi 
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'  could  have  been  il'iin-  far  liottor  and  at  pratti- 
cally  no  oxiifitisi;  if  tlicrn  haii  been  wisdom,  Core- 
eiglit.  and  iiiililic  s|>irit  sliown  in  the  rebuilding 
fMTiod.  Tlic  inittiense  superiority  of  European 
cities  over  Aniericun  is  dun  very  largely  to  the 
way  in  whii'li  tlio  foreign 
cities  are  laid  out.  ( hir  own 
national  eiipitid,  AVasliing- 
tou,  is  now  clevdoping  splen- 
didly, and  its  beauty  is  in 
grest  ]>art  due  to  the  fact 
tiiat  it  was  laid  out  in  a  scien- 
tifii:  way  Ijy  a  Fnrni;h  en- 
gineer bt'fore  any  biiiklinjrB 
whatsoever  were  orectod. 
Ther<!  arc  now  on  f.)ot  some 
inijwrtant  further  projects 
for  tlio  perfection  of  the 
main  i>lau  of  Washington. 
Imt  thei^C  are  relatively  easv 
of  accomitlii-hitient.  hiVaiiso 
thevfali  in  with  the  ori»;inal 
plan.  Their  need,  in  fact, 
is  ehieily  due  to  the  errors 
of  those  who  at  a  subse- 
quent i)c'riod  vinhiied  the 
lines  ongiually  kid  down. 


j.^^  San  Francisco  has  now  a  rare  oppor- 
Butnham  tunity  to  rebuild  itself  upon  a  8ci«D- 
Ptojtet.  ^-jjp  jjround  plan.  Hy  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence,  there  already  exists  a  very 
im^iortaiit  and  elaborate  plan  for  the  reconitnic- 
tion  of  this  very  city.  The  plan  was  pnbliihed 
last  year  in  pursuance  of  a  project  entered  upon 
early  in  the  year  ll>04.  A  committee  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
James  D.  i'helan,  formed  an  association  for  Uie 
inipriivenient  and  adornment  of  San  Franeiaco. 
Nothing;  revolutionary  was  then  contemplated, 
but  it  was  desired  to  promote  from  time  to  time 
everything  that  would  make  the  city  a  more  desir- 
able and  attractive  place.  As  a  preliminary,  a 
well-known  Chicago  architect,  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Jiurnhani,  was  invited  to  "direct  and  execute  a 
practical  and  comiii-eheneive  plan  for  the  iui- 
provetiient  and  adornment  of  the  city  similar  to 
the  plans  prepared  under  his  direction  for  "Wash- 
ington, Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Manila."  Mr. 
litirnliam  is  best  known  to  the  country  and  th& 
world  at  large  as  the  architect  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  that  unsurpassed  dream 
of  beauty,  the  "White  City,  as  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  very  fittingly  termed. 
Mr.  Durnhaui  accepted  the  invitation,  went  to- 
Han  Francisco,  gave  bis  services  gratuitously, 
allowinn  the  committee  to  supply  bim  with  am- 
ple assistance,  and  the  results  of  bis  study  were 
embodied  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  mayor 
and  board  of  supervisors,  and  published  by  the 
city  itself  as  an  oflicia]  document,  last  year. 
The  various  suggestions  make  up  a  marvelous 
combination  of  tlio  practical  and  t)ie  ideal.  Th» 
report  did  not,  of  course,  contemplate  a  lahvia- 
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rir'ii.  for  nobody  could  have  calculated  ujion  ao 
sweeping  a  Arc.  It  merely  proposed  a  series  of 
reforms  of  tlie  street  system,  and  of  embellish- 
ments for  dificrent  parts  of  the  town,  that  could 
in  any  case  have  been  grmlually  brought  into 
existence.  The  conditions  left  by  the  fire  would 
seem  to  make  it  possible,  not  only  to  do  many 
of  the  things  proposed  by  Mr.  Durnham,  but  to 
do  even  more.  The  Burnham  plan  calls  for  an 
open,  circular,  centra!  space  as  a  civic  center, 
from  whicli  new  radial  streeia  should  add  to  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  highways  already  in 
existence.  Ban  Francisco  has  many  hills  and 
eminences,  and  the  liurnham  report  shows  how 
these  can  be  best  managed  as  respects  streets 
and  the  placing  of  buildings.  Nothing  would 
do  more  to  advertise  the  pluck  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  to  dazzle  the  world  with  the  bril- 
liance and  recuperative  power  of  that  commu- 
i  sweeping  adoption  of  radical  street 
.  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hurnham 
and  a  group  of  competent  San  Francisco  archi- 
tects and  men  of  taste  and  experience  like  Mr. 
I'helan  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  associa 
tion  for  the  improvement  and  adornment  of  San 
Francisco.  Theao  things  nowadays  are  not  mere- 
ly the  dreams  of  iiiealists,  but  they  are  solid, 
practical  propositions  than  can  be  shown  to  have 
their  value  in  dollara  an<l  cents.  San  Francisco 
has  now  the  chance  to  be  the  best-laid-out  city 
in  America,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Wash- 
Its  reconstruction  should  be  planned 
i  broadest  and  most  modern  lines,  and 
financed  on  the  most  generous  principles.  It 
would  be  a  frightful  mistake  to  rebuild  San 
Francisco  in  a  timid  spirit.  If  it  is  to  be  rebuilt 
at  all, — and  there  is  no  question  about  that, — 
nothing  will  pay  so  well  as  to  rebuild  it  splen- 
didly. If  the  great  trusts  and  combinations  have 
their  faults,  they  also  have  their  uses.  Thus,  an 
organization  as  powerful  as  the  Ilarriman  rail- 
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road  system  can  do  wonders  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  its  principal  focus  and  terminal  city. 
And  there  are  other  large  industrial  and  trans- 
portation interests,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
banking  capital  on  the  present  gigantic  scale, 
can  help  to  bring  the  new  San  Francisco  into 
existence  in  a  reasonably  short  period.  It  was 
concentrated  imperial  authority  that  made  the 
modern  Paris,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mod' 
ern  Vienna.  It  will  take  concentrated  industrial 
and  corporate  power  to  make  the  modern  San 
Francisco  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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The  great  rnilroail  liill.  which  liad 
o/™!'  occupii'ii  the  larcer  part  of  tlie  time 
Railroad  Bill,  ^f  jjjg  United  States  Senate  during 
the  present  sesBion.  and  which  aoeined  at  ono 
titne  to  have  a  doubtful  chance  of  passage,  reached 
an  isBue  that  surprised  everybody  on  May  IS. 
wlien  it  was  brougbt  to  a  final  vote.  Seventy- 
one  Senators  voted  in  favor  of  it,  and  only  three 
against  it.  Mr.  Koraker,  of  Ohio,  was  tlie  only 
opposing  Republican,  and  his  opposition  was 
based  upon  the  view  that  the  bill  conferred  un- 
constitutional powers  upon  the  interstate  Com- 
merce t'oininission.  The  other  negative  votes 
were  cast  by  two  venerable  .Southern  Senators. 
— namely.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Pettus,  both  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Morgan  is  eighty-two  years  oM, 
and  Mr.  Pettus  is  eighty-five.  They  adhere  to 
the  ante-bellum  view  of  States  rights  to  a  large 
extent,  aini  evidently  regard  the  givat  increase 
ot  supervision  over  interstate  cumtncrce  provided 
for  in  this  bill  as  going  Ihd  fiir  in  the  direction 
of  a  centralizing  of  governmental  powers. 

The  lull  as  passed,  tliougli  much 
,  altered,  was  still  regarded  as  ihe 
'  Hepburn  measure,  which  had  gone 
through  the  House  of  Hepresentativea  on  Fi'b- 
ruary  S  by  a  practically  unanimous  vole  CUii  to 
7),  and  it  embodied  in  a.  general  way  the  policies 
that  had  been  so  strongly  urged  ujhju  Congress      betn  wiiunic  to 


and  the  country  by  President  Roosevelt  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  President  tried  hard 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill  last  year, 
but  ia  the  shoi't  session  of  the  expiring  Congrew 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  queBtion  to  a  final 
issue.  The  present  Congress  had  been  elected 
along  with  President  Roosevelt  by  the  voten 
who  went  to  the  polls  in  November,  1904,  It 
was  the  popularity  of  the  President  that  pro- 
duced the  overwhelming  Republican  majority  in 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  vis 
understood  clearly  that  the  country  desired  thi» 
Congress  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  prin' 
cipal  policies  and  recommendations  of  tHe  Fmi- 
dent.  Spi-aker  Cannon  and  the  leaders  of  the 
House  have  understood  this  mandate  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  have  played  their  part  faithfully  and  loy- 
ally. The  Speaker  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  a  great 
reception  was  tendered  last  month  on  occasioD  o[ 
his  seventieth  birth  day,  attended  by  all  the  pnblic 
men  of  Washington,  including  the  President  aad 
Vice-President  and  hundreds  from  other  pins 
of  the  country)  has  shown  himself  an  able  gen- 
eral, and  is  as  deserving  of  the  good-will  of  the 
country  as  of  the  remarkable  popolarity  be  Iiu 
earned  among  his  fellow -mem  be  ra  of  tbe  Hoiue, 
The  Hepburn  bill,  as  we  have  said,  embodied  in 
a  general  way  the  wishes  of  the  President.    In 
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the  Senate,  it  was  subjected  to  a  constitutional 
debate  scarcely  equaled  in  recent  times  for  care 
and  BerioUBness.  Now  tliat  it  is  all  over,  bow- 
ever,  it  seems  strange  that  a  bill  which  through 
amendment  and  accretion  came  to  include  so. 
many  things  of  great  importance  should  liave 
been  debated  almost  entirely  on  one  point. 

j.^^  Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring 
Bate-mahing  under  better  governmental  regula- 
"'''  tion  the  business  of  carriers  con- 
cerned with  interstate  commerce.  The  agency 
through  which  tliis  increased  control  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Heretofore,  as  respects  railroads,  the  commis- 
sion has  had  the  power  to  investigate  complaints 
of  excessive  and  discriminating  rates  and  to  pro- 
nounce such  rates  unreasonable.  But  it  has  not 
bad  the  power  to  substitute  what  it  would  con- 
sider a  reasonable  rate.  It  was  the  President's 
liesire  that  the  commission  should  be  authorized 
to  substitute  and  put  into  force  such  a  rate  as  it 
would  regard  as  just  and  proper.  This  conten- 
tion of  the  President  was  at  length  conceded  liy 
everybody,  and  the  debate  narrowed  itself  down 
til  the  question  to  wliat  extent  the  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts.  All  kinds  of 
amendments  providing  for  so-called  ■■  narrow 
d  so-called  "broad  review"  were  matJe 
subject  of   voluminous  Senatorial  debate. 


The  President  believed  it  well  that  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  dignity  and  authority,  and  that  such  a 
body  would  be  really  more  competent  to  deal 
with  rate  -  making  questions  tiian  the  United 
States  judiciary,  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  very  well  fitted  to  adjust  technical  mat- 
ters of  commerce.  Nevertheless,  it  was  recog- 
nized by  the  President  that  the  actions  of  the 
commission  must  be  inherently  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  courts  themselves  would  ultimately  have  to 
decide  upon  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  The  President  was  of  opinion 
that  the  so-called  Allison  amendment,  which  de- 
clared the  authority  of  the  courts  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, could  not  so  operate  as  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  powers  that  the  courts  would  in  any 
case  possess.  It  was  the  Allison  amendment 
that  was  finally  accepted  on  all  hands,  and  th(.- 
President  had  no  objection  to  it  wliatsoever. 

If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  it 
^BsaWho"  ^'"  appear  to  everybody  in  the  long 

run  that  this  rate-making  feature  of 
the  new  railroad  bill  is  by  no  means  th»  most 
noteworthy  part  of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  is  that  which  broadens 
the  definition  of  common  carriers  and  specific- 
ally brings  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Inter- 
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state  OomniercK  rommission,  not  nu'i'ely  llie 
railroad  lines,  but  also  tlip  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, express  companies.  privatO'Car  lines,  oil 
pipe  lines,  and,  in  sljoi't,  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  transporting  any  commodity, 
excepting  water  and  gas,  by  means  of  pipe  lines, 
if  operating  on  an  interstate  scale.  Tliis  ex- 
tended scope  of  the  aiitliority  of  tlio  Interstate 
Commerce  Coinmisaiou  is  destined  to  have  very 
far-reacliing  results.  It  is  too  soon,  of  course, 
Co  point  out  all  tlie  Lcariugs  of  tlio  law,  but. 
obviously,  tbe  regulation  of  pipi!  lines  will  con- 
cern very  directly  the  Stanilard  Oil  Company 
and  its  competitors.  ^VLere  pipe  lines  are 
within  a  single  State,  they  can,  of  course,  bo 
made  common  carriers  and  similarly  regulated 
under  State  laws. 

,    ,     ,       Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  is 

At  Applieil        .      ,  .       -       -1. 

toiiif  of  the  utmost  signilicance  rc<)uires 
CuaiRoaa,.  tlmt  after  Miiy  1,  HIOS,  no  interstate 
carrier  shall  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
commoiliiies  of  its  own  in  competition  with 
shippers  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended  prin- 
cipally to  broak  up  the  control  that  the  railroads 
now  exorcise  over  the  anthracite -coal  business 
ill  toto,  and  over  the  bicuminous-coal  business  in 
large  part.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
part  of  the  law  can  be  so  carried  out  as  to  be 
made  really  effective.  .As  a  rule,  the  coal  busi- 
ness of  the  railroads  is  organized  separately,  al- 


though tbe  stock  of  tbe  coal  companies  uomid 
by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  preaident* of 
the  coal  roads  are  the  presidents  of  the  compuikft 
that  mine  and  sell  the  coal.  Perhaps  the  mcMl 
complete  monopoly  now  existing  in  Ameiiesn 
the  anthracite- coal  monopoly,  and  it  will  b» 
next  to  impossible  to  break  it  up.  For  .nxat 
great  trusts  'and  combinations  it  is  eaty  to 
present  a  strong  practical  argnment  bwad 
cliieliy  upon  the  economies  resulting  f rom  flie 
sub:^titution  of  unilied  and  cooper&tive  mrtlwdK 
on  tlie  large  scale  for  the  wastes  and  .diqiU- 
cations  of  the  old  competitive  system.  "Bat  BO 
argument  at  all  can  justify  a  moaopoly  diw  to 
the  seizure  of  the  whole  supply  of  some  natofil 
commodity  that  is  an  article  of  genenl.'BW 
by  a  common  carrier  or  a  group  of  commMI q|c- 
riers,  whose  proper  function  is  not  to  trafleJK 
commodities,  but  to  carry  other  people's  goodltl 
the  lowest  feasible  price.  If  the  railroads  wliiA 
touch  the  anthracite  iield  of  PcDnsylvania  kad'lt 
ways  been  limited  absolutely  and  strictly  to  thafr 
functions  as  common  carriers  the  users  of  anthn^ 
cite  coal  would  not  to-day  be  paying  much,  itasyr 
more  than  one-half  of  the  present  price  of  coaL 

The  whole  situation  is  an  absolutely 

lautaUoatien.  ^*'^  '"''^  artificial  one.      Yet  it  is  so 
buttressed  and  secured  that  it  is  well- 
nigh  impregnable.     It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
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(Who  has  made  a  report  on  tile  standard  Oil  Company. 


Jiat  that  famous  investigator,  Mr.  Charles  K. 
uglies.  of  New  York,  can  do  to  throw  light  on 
is  roniarkable  situation.  Mr.  Hughes  is  the 
an  who  conducted  the  great  insurance  inquiry 
Now  York  that  lias  led  to  the  reorganization 
tlie  life  insurance  businoss  throughout  the 
nglish  speaking  world,  if  not  in  other  couU' 
ii'S.  This  dauntless  iiKiuisitor  has  been  era- 
I'vod  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  re- 
tions  between  the  coal-carrying  railroads  and 
e  coal  -  mining  companies,  and  to  conduct 
osccutions  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  vio- 
tions  of  law.  The  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
niitry  to  understand  thoroughly  the  false  eco- 
iiiiic  situation  that  has  come  about  through 
i;  system  that  has  arisen  whereby  the  same 
■iijile  control  the  whole  anthracite  output,  reg- 
aling the  mining,  the  transportation,  and  the 
liolesale  and  retail  market.  Even  under  exist* 
tr  laws  there  are  some  phases  of  this  evil  that 
uld  probably  be  reached.  When,  two  years 
■lice,  the  clause  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
e  new  law  goes  into  effect,  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
!ile  to  accomplisli  still  more. 


lutside  of  the  anthracite  regions 
ire  abundant  facts  to  show  how 
diOicult  it  has  been  for  independent 


from  the  railroad  companies  ;  and  even  when  the 
rates  were  not  prohibitive,  it  has  been  in  many 
cases  impossible  to  obtain  cara  when  they  were 
needed,  while  in  other  instances  the  railroads 
have  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  switches, 
terminals,  and  connections.  There  are  clauses 
in  the  new  law  which  are  designed  to  meet  all 
these  abuses  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  interstate 
commerce.  The  testimony  taken  in  the  last 
month  showed  bow  serious  have  been  such 
aljuses  even  along  the  lines  of  so  well-managed 
and  reputable  a  system  as  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  bill  defines  refrigerator  and  other 
private-car-line  companies  as  common  carriers, 
puts  them  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  prohibits  their 
making  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges.  In 
view  of  the  important  recent  disclosures  regard- 
ing the  great  private  lines  which  ship  meat, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  in  cold  storage,  this  one 
clause  of  the  new  law  is  of  itself  a  matter  of  im- 
mense importance  to  producers  in  various  sec- 
tions, and  to  consumers  throughout  the  land. 


Tha  Gnat  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *  national  issue 
fcommic  in  recent  years,  the  railroad  question 
Adjuitmtnt.  jg  jip^  tskf^a  out  of  politics.  The 
agitation  has  meant  more  than  was  apparent 
upon  its  face.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Presidency  coincides  with  a  period  of  profound 
economic  change  and  agitation  in  America.  The 
country's  attention  has  been  inevitably  drawn 
to  the  great  new  combinations  of  capital,  and 
the  methods  by  which  they  have  been  carrying 
on  the  people's  business.  President  Hoosevelt, 
as  a  man  of  honesty  and  energy,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  face  tbese  problems.  Any  other  strong, 
courageous,  and  clear-headed  man,  if  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  moment,  would  have 
to  face  the  same  sort  of  questions.  The  Presi- 
dent has  been  able,  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  other  equally  good  men,  to  secure  from 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  railroad  bill  by  prac- 
tical unanimity  in  both  houses.  Nextmonth  we 
shall  present  the  features  of  the  bill  in  more 
detail.  We  are  prevented  from  doing  so  this 
month  because  as  we  go  to  press  there  still  re- 
mains the  final  adjustment  of  certain  details  to 
be  made  by  conference  between  the  two  houses. 
It  will  now  become  necessary  to  see  what  can  b& 
done  for  the  welfare  of  railroads  and  sbippera 
alike  by  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  new  legislation. 

»  c  ittBuer    ^^^  *  ^^"^  ^Ays  before  the  bill  passed 
(0  Be        the  Senate  there  was  an  exciting  con- 
troversy in  Washington  of  a  purely 


coal  operators  and  comi>anies  to  secure  fair  rates      personal  nature  regarding  the  Pi'esident'a  rela^ 
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tiona  to  cert&in  anieiKliiK'ntfl  tliat 
consideration.  Kx  -  i^tnat"!'  rii!iiuiU>r,  of  N«w 
Hampshire,  hati  been  aciin;;  as  an  intenni'diary 
iKttween  tlie  I'roBiilentaii.l  Senator  Tillman,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  ami  tliis  had  led  to  an 
interview  on  the  jiart  of  AtU)rney-(ienei-al  Moody 
(acting  for  tlio  President)  with  Senators  Tillman 
and  Bailey.  Afterward,  when  the  Tresident,  by 
advice  of  the  three  gn-at  lawvcrs  of  the  admin- 
iBtration, — namely,  Secn'tarii->5  Ki>ot,  Taft.  and 
Moody, — accepU-'d  the  .'\llieon  amendment  as  sat- 
isfactory, the  Deinocratic  k-aders  thought  that 
he  ha<l  in  some  manner  been  nnfaithfiil  to  an 
understand iiiff  with  theui.  The  President,  of 
cotirse,  W4B  iio't  playing  a  game  of  party  politics, 
Imt  was  trying  to  eeeuro  honest  legislation  for 
all  tlio  peophi  reg.irdleas  of  paities.  The  per- 
sonal controversy  was  dne  chiefly  to  misunder- 
standing. The  President's  own  position  lias  been 
dear  and  straightforward  tbrimghout. 


"Atandartf    railroad  legislat 


which  brought  the 
ri  mom  cjuickly  to 
a  final  vote  was  a  remarkable  report 
brought  in  by  Mr.  G-arfiehl,  head  of  the  linreaii 
of  Corporations,  and  transmitted  to  Congress  in 
a  strong  special  message  by  tho  I'resident.  More 
than  a  year  ago,  the  Huri'aii  of  Corporations  had 
been  directed  by  Congress  to  make  certain  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  relaticms  of  the  Stand- 


11!  bill.) 


i  closInK  debate  on  thf 


I'l'iVM  (l'lil1ad.'1i>!il 


ard  Oil  Company  with  tho  railroads.  Mr.  Gar- 
ftehl's  re]iurt  makes  sweeping  charges  to  the 
oHect  that  tho  Standard  Oil  Company  has  been 
receiving  direct  or  indirect  special  favon  from 
the  railroads,  to  the  extent  of  many  hundred! 
of  thonsands  of  dollars  a  year,  and  hia  bnreu 
holds  itself  ready  to  produce  evidence  to  that 
effi'ct.  The  burden  of  the  Pivsident's  tnessagfl 
was  th^it  this  Rtate  of  affairs  illustrated  the  ne- 
cessity fur  putting  the  railroad  bill  through  Con- 
gress, stri'Ugtbi'ning  tho  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  ami  i-iiabling  tho  Government  to 
procei'd  more  crteflively  to  secure  equality  of 
tri'iitinent  fur  all  shippers.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  high  oflicials  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
jiaiiy  liiive  coun^  out  promptly  with  strong  de- 
niafsof  the  allcKatioiis  contained  in  Mr.  Garfielii'i 
report,  and  it  is  evident  that  tho  subject  is  one 
that  we  Bhal!  have  with  us  for  a  good  while  to 
come.  It  will  be  necessary  to  institute  Buita,  and 
subji'i't  t"  tlie  test  of  the  courts  the  evidence  re- 
ganied  as  conclusive  by  Commissioner  GRrfield 
and  the  h>gal  department  of  the  Oovemment. 
There  is  to  be  no  persecution  of  any  trust  or 
combination  ;  but  tliei-e  must  be  dae  enfone- 
ment  of  the  laws. 
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Pns  mil  ^'''  ^^''l^'"'''  Laurier's  liappy  piirase, 
Hafifiy  '  "  The  nineteeDth  century  belonged  to 
Cnnadn.  jjj^  Uniigf)  gtates,  the  twentieth  will 
belong  to  Canada,"  appears  to  be  rapidly  spread- 
ing from  the  oratory  of  Canadian  political  lead- 
ers into  the  convictions  of  the  Canadian  people. 
The  economic  and  industrial  development  of  the 
Dominion  during  the  fiecal  year  1905  has  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  Canadians  tljemselves  are 
beginning  to  realize  it.  With  the  creation  of 
the  new  provinces  in  the  Northwest — Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan — rich  beyond  description  in 
agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities,  and  the 
launching  of  several  new  transcontinental  rail- 
road enterprises,  the  economic  life  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  has  been  enriched  and  broad- 
ened. Politically,  they  have  recently  made 
several  important  advances  in  the  direction  of 
national  independence.  By  the  departure  (on 
May  1)  of  the  last  British  soldier  from  Esqui- 
mault,  British  Columbia,  the  Dominion  assumes 
absolute,  undivided  control  of  all  the  military 
posts  within  her  borders.  The  strong  attitude 
maintained  by  the  government  of  Newfound- 
land— the  other  British  North  American  colony 
— in  the  matter  of  the  alleged  violation  of  fish- 
ing regnlations  by  Americans  also  indicates 
the  dawning  national  consciousness.  Canadian- 
American  trade,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  is  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Our  trade  with  the 
Dominion  in  I89j  aggregated — according  to  the 
official  figures — *39,4'i9,U06.  Last  year,  the  total 
was  only  a  shade  below  $203,000,000.  The  Cana- 
dian Northwest  ia  making  giant  strides  in  pro- 
duction, trade,  and  population.  "V/nen  James 
J.  Hill  has  built  his  projected  railroad  line  from 
"Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  (he  promises  it  very 
soon),  t)jat  vast  grain -raising,  mineral-bearing 
region  will  be  traversed  by  four  great  roads,  the 
Hill  line,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian 
Northern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  These 
will  give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  productive 
activities  of  the  Dominion  and — for  many  geo- 
graphical and  climatic  reasons — of  our  own  cities, 
Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  which  will 
also  l>ecome  foci  of  the  transportation  systems. 
On  another  page,  this  month,  we  present  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  periodical  press  of  Canada. 

Tue  Briiisii  "^^'^  topic  o[  burning  interest  in  Great 
eaacation  Britain  at  present  is  the  education 
*'"'  bill  of  the  Liberal  government,  of- 
fered in  tiie  House  of  Commons  (on  April  9)  by 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  at  this  writing  (May  21) 
has  passed  its  second  reading.  This  matter  of 
national  cdncation  ia  really  the  most  difficult 
task  of  the  new  Liberal  government,  which  has 


felt  compelled  to  secure  the  passage  of 
act  as  a  substitute  for  the  Conservativ 
ure  of  1902.  The  latter  has  arousei 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconf 
amounting  to  "  passive  resistance,"  or  r( 
pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the  schoo! 
the  control  of  the  Established  Church, 
ing  to  the  new  measure,  which  has  be 
named  the  "Birreligious  Bill"  by  its  opj 
after  January  1,  1908,  only  the  schools  p 
by  the  local  educational  authorities  thri 
England  will  be  recognized  as  public 
and  none  of  the  public  funds  can  after  t 
be  legally  spent  on  any  other  schools 
would  mean  that  it  the  present  denomi 
voluntary  schools  desire  to  receive  gov< 
support  they  must  become  public  schc 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  same  nnde 
tional  religious  teaching  that  is  now  g 
the  other  public  schools.  Further,  the  1 
vides  that  attendance  shall  not  be  com; 
and  that  there  shall  be.  no  religious 
teachers  who  are  appointed  by  the  local 
ities.  Religious  education  may  be  given 
mornings  a  week  in  the  schools  taken 
with  their  consent, — ^by  the  educational : 
ties  from  the  religious  organisations,  but 
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bis  CQatomaTy  vigor  and  originality  in  handling 
the  situation  by  going  alone  and  unguarded  into 
the  Lens   district,    where  there  had   been   the 
greatest  disorder,  to  secure  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  conditions.     He  disappointed  oper- 
ators and    miners 
alike  by  refusing  to 
side  with  either  and 
being  fair  to  both. 
His  attitude  to- 
ward  violence  by 

tions  was  indicated 
in  his  remarkable 
frank    interviuw 
with  il.  Uriffu-     , 
el  lies,  general  sec- 
retary   of   the 
French  Confedera- 
tion of  Lal)or<wlio 
had  hoen  arrested 
on    suspicion    of     "■  o""" 
conspiring  against       uboh. 
the  public  peace), 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that,  while  his 
own  personal  views  with  regard  to   the  labor 
situation  might  be  different  from  those  of  his 
coUea^fues,   he  would  spare  no  effort  to  crush 
any  organization   that  made  a  public   disturb- 
ance.   "  You  may  talk  and  preach  and  say  what 
you  like,  but,  my  good  friend,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  just  at  this  moment  you  and  I  are 
not  on  the  same  side  of  the  barricade." 

Throughout,  the  troops,  wherever 
Cntvctot  used,  were  ordered  not  to  fire  unless 
***  ''"*"■■  it  were  absolutely  necessary,  but  ar- 
rests were  made  of  the  lenders  in  labor  riots, 
particularly  anarchists,  lu  many  cases  soldiers 
were  exposed  to  insult  and  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives  from  the  stones  and  anus  of  the  mob. 
At  Lens,  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  many 
wounded,  and  the  heavy  brass  helmets  of  the 
cuirassiers  w(ire  battered  out  of  shajio.  Yet  not 
a  civilian  died  from  the  arms  of  the  military. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  stuiT  of  wliieh  the 
Frendi  soldier  of  to-day  is  made  that  he  stood 
this  marvelous  test  of  disr-ipline  and  never  once 
used  the  weapons  of  revenge  in  Lis  hand.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  in  sympatliy  witli 
the  legitimate  aims  of  the  strikers.  One  of  them, 
replying  to  a  Clerical  soldier  who  declared  that 
he  had  a  conscience  and  would  not  assist  in  the 
forced  inventories  of  church  property,  replied  : 

I,  too,  Hiti  n  Hitldlcr.  I  n)iA11  \ie  at  my  post,  but  nevc-r 
will  I  coniwnt  ti>  lire  on  workiiignieu  who  are  my 
brotheTs.  We,  tlie  Socinlixt  olHcers,  liave  the  same 
rights  as  tlie  Clerical  otSccrs.    They  appeal  to  their 


conscience.  We  have  a  conscience,  t«o.  To  breftk  In  % 
church  door  is  for  tl  em  a  case  ol  conscience.  It  la  om 
for  us  to  fire  on  worklngmen.  Control  yooraalvck 
to-morrow.  Do  not  look  upon  the  soldiera  as  your  eiw- 
miuH.  The  army  ia  Republican  and  SoctaliBt  The 
Boldiera  seat  against  you  were  with  you  yeaterday. 
You  will  ftti<l  them  with  you  agalu  to-moirow. 
They  may  receive  onlera  to  flro.  The  rifles  will  not 
go  off.    We  are  with  you. 

The  elections  wliich  took:  place  on 
af  ttie  fittch  Sunday.  May  6,  wore  expected  to  re- 
EittUmt.  gyj^  jj^  ^  defeat  for  the  government, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  intense  opposition 
aroused  in  the  matter  of  the  new  churcii  separa- 
tion law.  The  actual  returns,  however,  showed 
tliat  tlie  Sarrien  government  had  received  the 
unqualified  indorsement  of  the  French  electorate. 
Its  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  now 
increased  by  about  twjenty  votes.  The  returns 
indicate  that  the  next  Chamber  will  be  made  up 
of  74  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  22  Xational- 
ists;  70  Progressives,  e3  Ilepublicans  of  the  Lefi, 
77  Radicals,  85  Social  Radicals,  and  43  Socialists. 
Uf  these,  2o8  may  be  counted  upon  to  support 
the  present  government,  giving  &  majority  of  82 
over  any  possible  combination  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition.  These  figures  were  not  radically 
changed  by  the  supplementary  elections  held  on 
May '20.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
election  was  undoubtedly  tlie  marked  increase 
in  the  Socialist  vote.  The  French  Socialist  party 
is  now  united  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  by 
the  fusion  of  the  Jaures  party  with  t!ie  Jdarzian 
Socialists,  these  together  forming  a  very  power 
ful  legislative  group.  The  government  made 
gains  from  the  Clericals,  even  among  the  Bre- 
tagne  ]>easants,  who  were  most  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  the  church  inventories.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  tlic  elections  that  the  French  agricul- 
turists are  satisfied  with  tlje  republican  rtgim* 
and  have  no  intention  of  upsetting  it  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  the  Concordat.  'It  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  we  shuU  soon  have  a  clear,  definite  state- 
ment from  the  Vatican  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  Catholics  in  the  matter  of  the  separation  lav. 
Now  that  the  French  people  have  practically  in- 
doi-scd  tills  jiolicy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pope 
Pius  X.  will  advise  French  Catholics  to  submit 
to  the  law  and  make  the  best  they  can  of  it 
Two  iicciirreiicfs  of  the  past  month  have  em- 
phasiKetl  the  curdial  relations  that  have  alwayi 
existed  betwi'i'ii  our  own  country  and  the  French 
republic.  Un  -April  '1\,  with  impresBivfl  cere- 
monies, the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones  wsrs 
placed  in  their  temporary  resting-place  ftt  Ban- 
croft Hall,  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  AnnKpolii 
The  presence  of  the  French  ambauadoruid  onr 
own  ambassador  to  Paris  recalled  the  fwit  that 
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the  admiral's  bones  were  discovered,  last  year,  in 
tlie  French  capital  through  the  efforts  of  our  own 
representative  and  the  aid  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Late  in  April,  also,  during  the  cele- 
bration in  this  country  of  the  two-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a 
Franktin  medal,  struck  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  Confcresa,  was  presented  to  the  French 
republic,  and,  on  April  27,  a  statue  of  our  dip' 
lomat,  philosopher,  author,  and  scientist,  by 
John  J.  Beyle,  was  unveiled  in  Paris. 

^^  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  telegram  to  the 
initaiu  Austrian  prime  minister.  Count  Go- 
arn  Spain,  [ydio^giji^  thanking  Austria  for  being 
such  a  "brilliant  second"  to  Germany  at  the 
Algeciras  conference,  while  causing  some  pique 
in  Austria,  produced  a  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant impression  in  Italy,  since  in  that  kingdom 
it  was  taken  as  a  rebuff  From  Berlin  and  an  in- 
dication that  Germany  does  not  regard  Italy  as 
liaving  properly  performed  her  duties  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  The  tone  of  the  Italian  press, 
however,  is  plainly  defiant  to  Germany,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  pro- 
English  and  pro-French.  A  number  of  impor- 
tant international  events  which  recently  took 
place  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities  have  been 
interesting  evidences  of  Italy's  commercial  and 
political  progress,  and  also  of  her  international 
rank.  The  international  postal  convention  and 
the  international  congress  of  chemistry  were  in 
session  at  Rome  during  late  April  and  early 
May.  The  international  exhibition  at  Milan 
opened  on  April  29,  and  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral months  yet.  A  strikeof  transportation  em- 
ployees in  Rome,  early  in  May,  threatened  to 
assume  grave  proportions,  even  precipitating 
the  resignation  of  the  Sonnino  ministry.  The 
strike,  however,  soon  collapsed  of  its  own 
weight.  There  were  cabinet  crises  in  May  in 
Portugal  and  Sweden,  also,  and  the  Austrian 
[iremier.  Baron  Gautsch  von  Frankenthurn, 
it  was  reported  unofficially,  had  resigned,  and 
would  be  succeeded  by  Prince  Uonrad  zu 
Hohenlohe-Scliillingfiirst,  governor  of  Trieste. 
A  second  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  re- 
ported (on  M;iy  IG)  by  Professor  Matteucci 
to  be  increasing  hourly,  emphasised  anew  the 
great  need  of  the  sufferers  from  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  early  in  April  in  the  towns  on  the 
mountain-side.  It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  the 
best  historical  authorities  now  agree  in  ascribing 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneuni, 
in  the  year  79  a.d.,  to  a  great  downpouring 
of  ashes,  stone,  and  water,  and  not  to  idva,  as 
was  stated  in  this  department  last  month.  These 
historical  investigations  also   indicate  that  the 


loss  of  hfe  in  these  two  buried  Roman  cities  was 

not  so  great  as  has  been  heretofore  believed.  A 
consideration  of  the  various  scientific  theories 
accounting  for  the  formation  of  volcanoes  is  pre- 
sented on  another  page  (707)  this  month.  The 
generous  contributions  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
and  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg  to  the  relief  fund 
of  the  Vesuvius  suflerera  were  graceful  and  ap- 
propriate deeds  before  the  impressive  ceremo- 
nies signalizing  their  marriage.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  May  31,  and  the  festivities  are  to 
continue  during  the  first  week  of  this  month. 

All  criticism,  disappointment,  and 
t'tDemn.  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  vacilla- 
tion of  the  Czar,  the  ineffectiveness 
of  Witte,  and  the  schemes  of  the  reactionaries 
for  dire  vengeance  are  silent  in  the  face  of  the  one 
tremendous  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  Russian 
people  has  at  last  become  articulate  and  the 
Russian  parliament,  tlie  long-looked -for  Duma, 
is  actually  in  session  at  St.  Petersburg.  All  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  can  well  afford  to  forget  the  past,  wipe 
the  slate  clean,  and  begin  the  new  chapter  in 
Russian  history  with  hope  and  courage  for  the 
future.  Not  that  even  the  most  sanguine  can  see 
anything  but  stern  struggle  and  perhaps  years  of 
apparently  fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  as  they 
make  their  slow  way  toward  constitutional  free- 
dom. Despite  the  many  dissimilarities  that 
have  often  been  pointed  out,  the  historical  stu- 
dent inevitably  finds  many  points  of  agreement 
between  this,  the  assembling  of  the  first  Russian 
parliament,  and  the  momentous  meeting  of  the 
Frencii  States-General  in  1789.  Some  careful 
investigator  has  even  pointed  out  .the  interesting 
fact  that  it  was  in  early  May  that  the  French 
legislators  gathered,  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  ago.  Will  the  course  of  history  move 
along  the  same  swift,  tragic,  momentous  lines 
for  Russia  and  the  world  as  did  the  events  at  the 
end  of  the  eigliteenth  century  for  France  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  ? 

^  ^^^  The  elections  for  the  Duma  were  a 
Eitctions  surprise  to  the  Russian  people  them- 
*'"'■  selves  as  well  as  to  the  world  at 
large.  Out  of  the  382  members  of  the  Duma 
elected  by  May  1,  with  30  more  to  be  elected  in 
four  governments  and  one  city,  22  are  Progres- 
sives {i.e.,  Constitutional  Democrats)  and  other 
radicals,  42  belong  to  the  Center,  14  are  Mon- 
archists and  other  reactionaries,  and  106  are  In- 
dependents. The  Constitutional  Democrats  and 
their  allies  control  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  Duma.     The  triumph  of  the 
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opponents  of  the  present  rigime  in  the  face  of 
the  obBtacles  purposely  put  before  them  is  a 
clear  indication  at  the  ripeness  of  the  Russian 
people  for  constitutional  government.  Perhapa 
never  before  in  the  history  of  elective  institu- 
tions was  there  an  election,  conducted  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  in  which  the  voice 
of  the  nation  made  itself  so  clearly  heard.  In 
at  least  half  of  the  country,  the  electorate  voted 
under  martial  law,  with  all  liberties  and  local 
rights  denied  them,  while  any  one  could  be  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  or  punished,  without  sem- 
blance of  a  trial,  by  the  will  of  tbe  officials. 
Then,  this  was  the  first  time  the  Kussian  people 


had  ever  been  summoned  to  tbe  elections  by 
parliamenta. _ ■  representatives,  and  everything 
was  new  and  strange.  The  complicated  system 
of  voting  was  deliberately  planned  so  that  mem- 
bers were  not  cboson  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  by  an  electoral  college  which  was  itself 
the  product  of  two  or  three  elections.  Moreover, 
tlie  balloting  had  been  deliberately  set  for  the 
worst  season  nf  the  year,  tbe  Hussian  spring, 
when  tlie  roads  are  almost  imimssable,  and 
many  of  tbe  electors  liad  to  travel  distances 
of  one  hundred  niiirs  or  tnorc.  at  their  own 
expense,  in  order  to  vote.  The  interest  was 
intense  throughout   the  empire.     In   the  coun- 


try districts,  tbe  election  WM  mgudad  u  % 
momentous  national  crisis.  The  peMUita  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  polls  by  religious  services, 
and  displayed  in  their  exercise  of  the  fruichise 
extraordinary  political  good  sense  fwd  tenacity 
of  purpose.  The  voting  showed  that  while  a 
number  of  diEferent  parties  were  spoken  of  in 
the  dispatches,  the  parties  receiving  considera- 
tion by  the  average  voter  were,  broadly  speak- 
ing, divided  into  two  groups.  The  immense 
majority  consisted  of  Constitutional  Democrats 
and  peasants,  who  worked  together  in  absolute, 
unalterable  opposition  to  the  'administration. 
On  the  other  side  were  the  extreme  radicals  and 
reactionaries.  The  majority  of  moderate  op- 
ponents of  the  old  bureaucratic  rigime  is  bo 
strong  that  if  the  Duma  conduct  itself  in  a 
practical,  statesman -like  manner,  as  its  first  bob- 
sions  indicate  it  is  capable  of  doing,  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  can  scarcely  fail  to  realize  that  they 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  few  self-chosen  rev- 
olutionaries, but  that  they  are  face  to  face  with 
the  legal  representatives  of  tbe  Russian  people, 
deliberately  chosen  under  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Emperor  himself. 

Events  moved  swiftly  and  dramatic- 
ffwSSlw"   ''"y  '"  '•'e  fortnight  preceding  the 

assembling  of  the  Duma,  which  took 
place  on  May  10,  in  the  Tauride  Palace,  in  Si 
Petersburg.  The  relentless  policy  of  represBion 
was  continued  (it  is  estimated  by  a  reliable  au- 
thority that  during  the  past  six  months  more  than 
eigliteen  tliousand  men,  women,  and  childrea 
were  exiled  for  from  three  to  five  years,  without 
trial,  by  ■■ailministrative  order").  The  repree- 
sionhad  its  iuevitable  tempering  of  assasBination. 
A  number  of  prominent  officials, — among  tiiem 
Vice-Admiral  Kousmicb,  commandant  of  tlie 
port  of  St.  Petersburg ;  the  chiefs  of  police  of 
two  cities,  who  were  implicated  in  the  abttse  of 
the  Socialist  girl  Maria  Spiridonova,  and  the 
governor-general  of  Ekaterinoslav, — were  blown 
np  by  bombs,  and  Admiral  Dubasov,  gOTemor- 
general  of  M()scow,  was  severely  wounded. 
F'roni  the  otlier  side  came  the  news  that  Father 
(lapon.  the  now  famous  priest  who  led  the  de- 
monatriitiirs  before  the  Winter  Palace  on  Jana- 
ary  'I'l,  lUiiri,  had  been  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  Finland  by  the  RevolutionistB  for 
treachery  to  their  cause.  After  several  attempts 
to  lay  down  his  burden  of  office,  Count  Witte 
finally  sueceeded.  on  May  '1,  in  persoading  tbe 
Czar  to  !ii-{-ept  his  resignation.  He  was  immedi- 
ately succeed ei]  in  the  premiership  by  ex-Minister 
of  the  Interior  Ivan  Lngginovich  Goremykia, 
who.  however,  it  is  expected,  will  Boon  faa  i» 
placed  by  a  premier  chosen  from  the  Dama. 
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Witte'B  retirement,  it  has  since  been 
^mttt.  l^^'^^'l'  ^*8  the  result  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  Emperor  over  the 
ner  and  time  of  promulgation  of  the  new 
died  "fundamental  law"  of  the  empire.  It 
lid  that  Witte  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
lulgation  of  this  law  as  a  necessary  dike 
□St  the  revolutionary  passions  of  the  Rus- 
masses  and  in  order  to  give  liim  a  shelter 
ir  which  he  might  exercise  a  free  hand  and 
ive  the  Duma  of  any  initiative  in  matters 
erning  the  future  government.  The  Czar, 
reported,  rejected  this  advice  as  "unseemly 
dangerous."  Emperor  Nicholas,  with  emo- 
and  evident  sincerity,  said  : 

y  wish  in  that  the  government  shall  be  conducted 
ilerlj'  fashion,  and  that  the  country  ma;  have 
■.  These  new  laws  would  only  stir  up  a  conflict 
omproniise  me  before  my  people.  We  mnat  wait 
he  Duma  hat*  begun  work,  and  then  see  what 
jes  are  necessary. 

provisions  of  this  so-called  "  fundamental 
'  have  actually  become  public,  and  indicate 
this  instrument,  which  was  to  have  been 
.ally  liussia's  constitution,  is  a  practical  re- 
in many  of  its  clauses,  of  the  famous  mani- 
of  October  30,  last.  It  reserves  to  the 
the  absolute  right  to  declare  war  and  to  put 
(,  districts,  and  provinces  under  martial 
it  prohibits  parliament  from  interfering 
the  expenditures  of  the  imperial  house  ;  it 
)s  the  consent  of  the  ■■  Ruling  Senate  "  neces- 
before  any  parliamentary  measure  shall  be- 
a  law  ;  it  confirms  the  monarch's  power  to 
Ive  parliament  (the  normal  life  of  the  Duma 
e  years),  hut  contains  no  provision  as  to  the 
time  in  which  a  new  parliament  shall  con- 
;  and,  finally  and  worst  of  all,  it  suhordi- 
the  freedom  of  residents  to  existing  regula- 
, — which  means  that  the  Jew  must  remain 
n  the    -'Pale"  and  the  peasant  must  still 


■*  Witte  had  intended  to  retire  from 
witte  public  life  entirely.  His  subsequent 
"^*'  appointment,  however,  to  the  ('ouncil 
e  Kmpire  as  a  working  member  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  constructive 
il  work,  the  ippiitation  for  progressive  lib- 
.in  whicli  was  croiliti-d  to  him  l>y  Russia 
the  world  up  to  i!iu  time  of  the  peace  of 
.mouth.  Then!  r-an  be  no-denying  Witte's 
in  piloting  the  Russian  ship  of  state  on  the 
stages  of  its  voyage  from  autocracy  to  con^ 
ioiialism.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
ighting  fjiialities  in  the  face  of  such  opposi- 
as  was  offered  by  the  couibination  of  the 
.  the   Church,  the  army,   and  the  bureau- 


cracy. Nor  can  there  be  any  qnestionmg  his 
ability  as  a  financier.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  in 
some  quarters  in  Europe  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  secured  the  latest  French  loan  that  bis 
usefulness  to  his  imperial  master  was  regarded 
as  ended.  Witte's  sincerity,  however,  had  come 
to  be  doubted,  and  he  was  regarded  as  at  heart 
a  reactionary.  He  has  plainly  demonstrated  his 
lack  of  the  necessary  human  sympathy,  and  is 
evidently  too  open  an  opportunist  to  make  a 
great  statesman  of  permanent  usefulness.  It  is 
significant  that  his  opponent  of  the  past  six 
months  in  the  government.  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior Durnovo,  left  ofBce  at  the  same  time  as 
Russia's  first  minister -president.  The  new  pre- 
mier is  believed  to  be  at  heart  a  reactionary,  al- 
though be  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  justice 
and  fairness.  He  and  the  other  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  which  now  includes  Kokovzev 
(finance),  Stolypin  (interior),  and  Prince  Schi- 
rinski-Schakmatov  (procurator-general  of  the 
Holy  Synod),  will  not  be  likely  to  countenance 
any  high-handed  proceedings  against  the  Duma. 
Qoreinykin  is,  moreover,  almost  certain  to  be 
only  a  "  stop-gap  "  premier,  the  Emperor  having 
practically  agreed  that  at  an  early  date  he  will 
appoint  a  new  prime  minister  from  the  majority 
party  in  the  Duma. 

r**  sptnn  ^^^  m.uch  ceremony  and  parade,  the 
/riwT(*»  Em|>eror  and  his  court, — the  mon- 
Thrant.  ^^^-^  closely  guarded,  and  even  con- 
cealed from  his  people  during  his  journey  to 
St.  Petersburg, — the  first  session  of  the  Rus- 
sian parliament  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  May  10  (April  27,  Russian  style),  at 
the  "Winter  Palace,  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  gold  lace  and  jewels  of  the  glitter- 
ing courtiers  and  diplomats  were  the  Duma  mem- 
bers in  their  plain  evening  dress.  The  latter 
maintained  a  dignity  and  an  impressive  silence, 
during  the  colorless  speech  of  the  sovereign,  much 
more  impressive  than  the  adulation  of  the  court- 
iers and  bureaucrats.  Someof  the  newly  elected 
legislators  were  in  ordinary  business  suits.  Most 
of  the  peasants,  however,  wore  high  boots  and 
blouses,  and  among  them  could  be  seen  the 
Moslem  members  in  their  white  turbans  and 
kaftans,  Tatars  in  fezes,  and  even  a  Polish 
Catholic  bishop  member  in  his  purple  robes. 
The  Czar's  speech  opening  the  parliament,  which 
was  received  in  solemn  silence  by  the  members, 
was  as  follows : 

Divine  Providence  has  laid  npon  me  the  care  of  the 
welfare  of  the  fatherland  and  basmovedmetoHnmmon 
representBtivoH  elected  by  the  people  to  cooperate  In  the 
work  of  framing  taws.  With  an  ardent  belief  In  a 
prosperous  future  for  Russia  I  welcome  In  yon  the  beat 
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FeterebtiTg  and  an  ex-member  of  the  fftsnltj  of 
the  University  of  Moscow.    FrofeBSor  HoQTom- 

tsev  is  Et  member  of  the  Moscow  Zemstyo  and  the. 
senior  member  of  parliament  from  the  "  Mother 
of  Russian  Cities."  He  haa  been  the  president 
of  several  national  zemstvo  congreBses,  and  it 
regarded  as  a  man  of  sterling  patriottsm  and 
unusual  parliamentary  ability.  Professor  Mou- 
romlsev  was  elected  president  by  a  safe  major 
ity.  One  of  the  firstactsofthenewly  organized 
body  was  the  order  to  the  government  officials 
and  police  to  witlidraw  from  the  floor  of  the 
liouse, — the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia 
tliat  &  civil  body  had  commanded  officials  with 
authority, — an  act  which  was  received  with 
liearty  cheers  by  members  and  spectators.  An- 
other significant  incident  in  the  opening  session 
was  the  speech  of  Ivan  Petrunkevicli  (who,  u 
leader  of  th,e  Tver  zcmstvoists,  thirteen  years 
ago  insisted  in  the  Czar's  presence  that  Buasis 
must  have  a  constitution},  the  aged  RubsIbd 
leader  demanding,  to  the  accompaniment  of  tre- 
mondoua  enthusiasm,  amnesty  for  those  who  had 
struggled  to  secure  this  national  aaaembly,  but 


PBieinEHT  MomtoHTSRV.  or  TnE  DtntA. 

men  of  the  empire,  to  whose  election  I  commanded  my 
beloved  people  to  proceed.  Difllcult  and  complicated 
labors  await  you,  tint,  I  believe  the  arfient  wishes  of  the 
dear  native  Innd  will  inspire  fou  and  UQit«  yon.  I  (or 
mr  part  will  unstvervingl;  uphold  the  InBtitutioaa 
which  I  have  grant«<l  in  the  firm  conviction  that  yon 
will  devote  all  your  powers  to  theseK-sacriflclngBervice 
o(  the  fatherland ;  to  a  clear  presentation  of  the  needs 
of  the  peasants,  which  lie  so  close  to  my  heart ;  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  development  of 
the  country's  well-l>eiiig.  You  miist  realize  that  for  the 
great  welfare  of  the  state  not  only  la  liberty  necessary, 
but  also  order,  ss  the  basis  of  laws.  May  my  ardent 
wishes  be  fulQUed  I  Mny  I  see  my  people  hnppy,  and 
be  able  to  bequeath  to  my  son  as  hin  Inheritance  a  Annty 
establisbed,  well-ordered,  enlightened  state  I  May  God 
bletiH  nie  tn  conjunction  with  the  Council  of  the  Kmpire 
and  the  Duinn  in  the  work  before  us,  and  may  this  day 
prove  the  moral  rejuvenation  of  Hussia  and  tlie  rein- 
carnation of  her  liest  powers  1  Go  to  the  work  t<>  which 
1  have  summoned  you,  and  justify  worthily  the  trust 
of  your  Caar  and  your  coimtry.    God  help  me  and  yon  ! 

nie  real  work  of  the  parliament  be- 
prttinent  gaii  when  the  Duma,  whicli  is  the 
Uouromtata.  ij,^-pj.  )i„u80  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, bad  adjourned  to  the  Tauri.iu  I'alaee,  when 
its  membors  went  through  tbo  opening  for- 
malities and  organized  themselves  for  business. 
T.'he  Constitutional  Democrats  at  once  nominat- 
ed for  president  Professor  Sergei  Andreievich 
Mouromtsev,  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  St. 


who  were  now  languishing  in  prison.  Later  on, 
Professor  Mouromtsev  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  C^.ar  at  Pitorhof,  and  was  much  imprened 
by  the  Kmpeior's  earnest  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems before  the  Duma.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  gossip  at  the  capital,  not  yet  verified,  that  a 
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considerable  excited  debate, 
I  during  which  the  radicals  demanded 
"■  that  an  ultimatum  insisting  upon  im- 
mediate amnesty  for  political  prisoners  be  served 
upon  the  Emperor  (a  proposition  which  was 
tabled  by  skillful  politics  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  majority),  the  debate 
was  begun  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  The  draft  of  this  address  con- 
tained the  following  demands  : 

1.  General  amnesty. 

2.  Tlie  abolition  o(  tbe  death  penalty, 

S.  Tbe  suspension  of  martial  law  and  all  exceptional 

4.  Full  civil  liberty. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  Conncll  of  tbe  Empire. 

6.  The  revision  or  the  fundamental  law. 

7.  The  aatabliahment  of  the  responsibility  of  min^ 

8.  The  right  ot  iDterpellatioDr 

9.  Forced  expropriation  of  land. 

10,  Guarantee  of  the  rights  of  trade-unions. 

Later,  after  much  discussion,  the  following  de- 
mands were  added  : 

11-  No  new  taxes  levied  without  the  consent  of 
parliament, 

12.  Budget  or  taxation  projects  accepted  by  parlia- 
ment not  to  be  altered  by  a  non-representative  body. 

13.  Parliament  to  have  control  of  all  loans. 

The  address  contained  a  detailed  statement  of 
all  the  views  of  the  Duma,  including  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  : 

Above  all,  it  is  Qrst  necessary,  fn  Rnsala,  to  repeal 
tbe  exceptional  laws,  tbe  larws  of  increased  protection, 
and  the  state  o(  siege,  under  cover  of  which  tbe  arbl- 
trarineaa  and  irresponsibility  of  offlcials  appear  and 
develop. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  principle  of  the  responatbllity 
of  the  administration  to  the  repreaentatlvea  of  the  na- 
tion most  be  adopted. 

Parltament  holds  that  it  is  its  duty  to  declare  to 
your  majesty  in  tbe  name  of  the  people  that  the  whole 
nation  will  carry  out  the  creative  work  of  renewing  its 
life  with  all  Its  power  and  energy,  with  a  firm  belief  In 
the  iuiminent  elevation  of  the  fatherland  if  between  it 
and  tbe  throne  there  doen  not  stand  an  imperial  council 
composed  of  appoiuted  dignitaries  and  persons  elected 
by  tbe  highest  classes  of  the  population,  and  if  tbe  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  people's  representatives  are  not 
limited  by  special  laws. 

In  the  domain  of  the  legislative  work  before  it  parlia- 
ment regards  as  an  at>solute  necessity  tor  the  oonntry  a 
precise  law  oasuring  inviolability  of  the  person  and  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  speech,  tbe  press,  association,  gather- 
ings, and  Btrikeo. 


Careful  examination  of  the  needs  of  the  peasantry 
and  the  measures  called  for  by  them  will  form  parlia- 
ment's next  task.  Parliament  would  not  be  doing  Its 
duty  if  it  did  not  make  a  law  for  the  Batisfaction  of 
these  needs  by  the  aid  of  the  crown  domains  and  mo- 
nastic lands  and  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land 
belonging  to  tbe  owners  of  estates. 

Parliament  holds  that  Batisfaction  of  tbe  needs  of 
the  working  classes  is  equally  incapable  of  being 
deferred. 

Popular  education  is  another  task  that  lies  before 
parliament. 

Parliament  further  holds  that  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
clude among  tbe  tasks  the  fuIfiUmeut  of  which  cannot 
lie  deferred  the  question  of  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  long- 
matured  demands  of  the  various  nationalities  of  tbe 
empire.  Bussia  affords  tbe  example  of  a  state  peoplol 
by  many  races  and  nationalities.  Union  in  spirit  of  all 
of  these  is  only  possible  through  the  Batisfaction  of  the 
needs  of  each,  whereby  the  individuality  of  the  divers 
sides  of  their  lives  will  be  preserved  and  developed. 
Parliament  will  give  careful  heed  to  the  task  of  giving 
wide  satisfaction  to  these  just  demands. 

The  address  concluded  as  follows  : 
Your  Majesty;  At  the  threshold  of  all  onr  labors 
stands  a  question  which  stirs  the  soul  of  every  nation- 
.  ality  in  the  empire,  which  stirs  up  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  prevents  us  from  tranquilly  taking 
the  first  step  of  our  legislative  career.  The  first  word 
which  rang  through  the  Duma,  which  was  received 
with  the  sympathetic  cheers  of  the  whole  assembly,  was 
the  word  "  amnesty,"  The  land  thirsts  for  full  political 
amnesty  which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  tbe  national 
conscience.'  This  petition  cannot  be  denied.  Its  tulflll- 
ment  cannot  be  delayed. 

„  ^  A  protracted  and  violent  debate  fol- 
Sipiii  Wat  lowed  the  presentation  of  this  draft, 
Aioptti.  lasting  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  May  18,  when  the  document  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  as  the  sense  of  the 
parliament.  President  Mouromtsev  presented 
the  address  to  his  majesty  the  same  day.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  Czar  will  grant  the 
demand  for  amnesty,  at  least  partially.  The  par- 
liament is  unmistakably  in  earnest,  and  the 
peasants  in  particular  are  determined  that  their 
representatives  shall  actually  represent  them. 
Eighty  muzhiks  have  been  sent  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  by  rural  societies  to  watch  the 
activity  of  their  representatives,  and  especial- 
ly to  note  their  attitude  on  the  tremendously 
important  agrarian  question.  In  reality,  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  and  the  abolition  of  the  ap- 
pointive Council  of  the  Empire  are  the  most  im- 
portant political  demands  of  the  Duma.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  Czar  will  concede  to  the  new 
legislative  body  everything  it  demands.  In 
fact,  it  ia  likely  that  the  Duma  members  have 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  reactionaries 
in  demanding  a  great  deal  more  than  they  expect 
to  get,  80  that,  in  true  Ruuiui  fuhioa,  for  every 
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point  abated  from  tlio  sn-called  "  Fiimlainental 
Law  "  the  Duma  will  strike  oft  one  that  it  con- 
siders an  equivalent  doinand  in  its  prograniino. 
This  may  or  may  not  he  the  case,  although 
shrewd  observers  of  Russian  jKilitical  conditions 
insist  that  it  is.  A  certain  amount  of  such  bar- 
gaining, howevff,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

_  AVhile  the  lower  house  was  in  session, 

HiZiiSisa  the  reorganized  Council  of  the  Em- 
/er  Amnatif.  ^jj.^^  ^j.  yppg^  Jiouse  of  parliament, 
met  in  the  hall  of  the  nobles,  at  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace. Most  of  the  members  were  glittering  in 
colors  and  decorations,  the  only  members  in 
plain  dress  being  a  small  group  of  Liberal  prO' 
lessors  (the  elected  members),  pledged  to  move 
for  the  extinction  of  the  legislative  body  to 
which  they  have  been  elected.  The  upper  house 
is  full  of  members  of  the  old  rei/iine,  including 
the  IgnatievB,  Alexievs,  and  Dolgoroukovs,  and 
is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Count  Solski. 
Its  committee  appointed  to  draft  its  reply  to  tlie 
speech  from  the  throne  presented  its  report  on 
May  I B.  After  some  glittering  generalities,  the 
report  declared  that  the  upper  house  is  "pro- 
foundly convinced  that  the  diSusiun  of  local 
autonomy  in  districts  where  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  lacking  will,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  various  nationalities, 
succeed  in  creating  a  solid,  enlightened  state." 
The  paragraph  dealing  with  amnesty  says  that, 
"  although  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  profound 
indignation  at  the  continual  crimes  committed 
iu  the  beat  of  the  political  struggle,"  the  upper 
house  would  "  speak  for  the  gracious  considera- 
tion of  the  Emperor  the  lot  of  those  who,  while 
giving  way  to  their  irresponsible  desire  for  a 
speedy  oousummation  of  their  aspirations,  have 
not  committed  outrages  on  life  or  property  or 
otherwise  transgressed  the  established  laws." 

Noteworthy  happenings  of  the  past 
Amtrican  few  weeks  OD  the  continent  of  South 
Affaira.  America  have  included  several  revo- 
lutionary movements,  the  change  in  the  personnel 
of  a  number  of  governments,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  statistics  showing  remarkable  increase  in 
the  trade  of  more  than  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  Ourowntrade  with  the  southern 
continent,  though  still  less  than  that  of  Europe, 
has  now  attained  the  total  (the  figures  are  for 
the  fiscal  year  1905)  of  $207,000,000,  of  which 
$150,000,000  was  with  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
A  sensational  report  was  circulated  early  in 
April  that  President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  had 
resigned.  A  temporary  retirement,  however,  was 
all  that  Seflor  Caitro  intended,  and  on  May  19  he 
ftnnoonced  that  he  bad  reaamed  hie  presldentia' 


i'  EgTolatioi 
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functions.  A  three  weeks'  cgTOlation  iti  Ecua- 
dor broke  out  on  the  last  d>yTbl^l905.  After 
some  siJiall  engagements,  a. -daCistve  battie  «u 
fought  near  Mount  Cotopaxij  bmween  the  gOT- 
emment  forces  and  the  insurgenta,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Quito,  the  Mpital, 
and  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  and  cent«r.4rf com- 
merce, were  then  occupied,  and  the  formw.pnsi- 
dent,  Seflor  Lizardo  Garcia,  fled,  lecTUW^the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  Oem'-Slroy 
Alfaro,  who  was  president  some  yearaaao,  SeBor 
Garcia(whuse  portrait  was  printed  inuiajvpit- 
ment  last  November,  soon  after  bis  inaagatatwD 
as  president)  is  a  business  man  of  progreaaiTB  ont- 
look.  He  is  not  of  the  soldier  stateBinui  ^pe,  to 
common  in  South  American  republics,  and  liii 
appointment  and  application  of  buaineu  qicthodi 
to  politics  earned  for  him  the  disapprovkl  of  tlie 
politicians.  General  Alfaro,  now  peendeol;  ii 
a  typical  soldier  and  politician,  and  'niUM  the 
country  is  not  yet  ready  for  mea  of  OaKJa'i 
type,  he  will  make  a  much  stronger,  if  not  a 
better,  ruler  than  the  outgoing  preaidont.  Th« 
Brazilan  republic  has  bad  a  quiet  election,  reanlt 
ing  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Moreizft  Fanu, 
vice-president  of  that  country  for  the  put  four 
years,  to  be  president.  A  noteworthy  event  in 
l^olivia  is  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  lower 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ebSora  mabquksa  d: 


house  of  the  Congress  {with  almost  certainty  •£ 
indorsement  by  the  other  cliainber)  granting  full 
libarty  of  religious  worship  throughout  tlie  re- 
public. General  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  continent,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  famous  Calvo  doctrine 
regarding  the  enforced  collection  of  debt,  will  no 
doubt  receive  helpful  consideration  at  the  coming 
Pan-American  Congress,  which  will  be  held  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  July.  Mr.  Pepper's  article 
(on  page  6S9)  outlines  the  programme  of  this 
congress.  Kefiora  Marqut'sa  de  Ayerbe,  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  Madrid,  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  woman's  auxiliary  of 
that  highly  important  and  influential  interna- 
tional organization  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
speaking  peoples,  the  Union  I  hero- Americana. 
Tomaa  Estrada  Pahna  took  the  inaugural  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  Cuba  (hie  second  term) 
on  May  20. 


^^  ,  All  the  western  world,  bat  particu- 
chfant  larly  Gre'at  Britain,  was  aroused  to 
'*'""*"'■  apprehension  by  tlie  promulgation, 
on  May  10,  of  an  imperial  edict  from  Peking 
radically  reorganizing  the  Chinese  customs  ad- 
ministration and  appointing  two  Chinese  poli- 
ticians to  the  positions  of  superintendent  and 
assistant  minister  of  customs,  with  control  over 
all  Chinamen  and  foreigners  employed  in  the 
customs  service  of  the  empire.  It  was  feared 
that  the  edict  would  afFect  the  status  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  for  many  years  administrator- 
general  of  the  Chinese  imperial  customs,  whose 
tenure  of  office  was  secured  by  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  agreement  of  1898,  which  also  pro- 
vided that  his  successors  should  be  British 
aubjecta  as  long  as  British  trade  with  China 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  power.  Some  assur- 
ances— not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  London 
government — were  given  later  by  the  adminia- 
trative  board,  the  Wai-Wu-Pu,  that  the  edict 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  the  di  rector-gen ei-al 
of  customs.  Other  indications  of  the  awaking 
of  China  to  national  consciousness  (discussed 
more  fully  in  our  "  Leading  Articles  "  depart- 
ment, this  month)  were  the  Chinese  triumph  in 
securing  Great  Britain's  acknowledgment  of 
China's  suzerainty  over  Tibet  and  the  dignified 
attitude  taken  by  the  Chinese  foreign  board  in 
the  matter  of  the  opening  of  a  number  of  Man 
churian  ports  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
Ha'^itrfa.   ^^^  ^'«'''  ***  "^^^  Tibetan  Dalai  Lama 

from  Lassa,  Colonel  Younghusband 
was  not  able  to  secure  full  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  September  7,  1904.  Subsequently, 
Great  Bt'.ain  expressed  her  willingness  to  recog- 
nize the  suzerainty  of  China  over  Tibet,  and  has 
since  dealt  in  the  matter  with  Peking.  The 
treaty  now  concluded  recognizes  China'a  suze- 
rainty, and,  among  other  provisions,  directs  the 
opening  of  Tibetan  markets  to  Indian  trade,  the 
construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the  granting 
of  certain  railway  concessions  to  British  sub- 
jects. The  president  of  the  Wai-Wu-Pu,  or 
Chinese  board  of  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Tang-shao 
Yi,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  diplomat  of 
ability,  has  interposed  in  the  matter  of  the  open- 
ing of  Hanchurian  ports  to  international  com- 
merce (which  Japan  expressed  herself  willing  to 
permit  on  June  1),  on  the  ground  that  the  resi- 
dential districts  and  the  regulations  governing 
foreigners  have  not  yet  been  indicated.  The  Jap- 
anese statement  was  that  the  ports  of  Antu 
and  Tatung-Kao  had  been  open  from  May  1. 1 
that  Mukden  will  be  open  from  t 
present  month. 
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rlilcliiihowitllipAiiii-riciinsl.hleteHwliowfiittii  Alhrn»,t.hpmorcnotc¥forthyflBnM«,««eTonUproT»a, 
n  tlic  IrtU  Htandliitt]  i  Mutin  J.  Sliertdaii,  who  la  a  ineniber  of  tba  Saw  York 
piillci-  fiin-i'  lanh  fnnntlui  left.  HtBiidlntcl.  iind  Willlmu  U.  Frank  [thlnl  from  tb«  right,  seateil],  all  of  tho  Irtih-Anwr- 
li'un  Athletli^  <:luU  Nuw  Yurk;  lUiilJiwiili  Fornliaw  [AM-venth  (rum  the  left,  BbuidlnB],  of  the  Mlaoonrl  AtlileUc  CIbU 

Britons.    Tn  the  400'jneter  race  the  English  chftin- 

pion  wns  iMiaton  by  Pilgrim,  of  the  New  York  Ath- 

il  in  tlie  800  meter  by  both  Pilffriin 


Amtriear  Now  tliat  tlifi  edio  <if  International 
Ultolfmpie  ajiplaniHt  Tor  tim  American  atlilotea, 
aam„.  (.[lamjii.ina  of  tlie  worUI.  lias  died 
away  fnim  tlie  nji-k-l.ouiui  Lilla  around  Athens, 
pt'ople  ai-e  askinj;.  Why  were  tliey  vi<'t..rioiiar 
Why,  wln;n  the  tw.-nty-niue  evenW  wci'e  con- 
cluded, un  May  'l.  did  iIi'b  tliirty -seven  Americans 
at  tliese  ( Hyi«jii<^  frames,  sumo  of  tliem  inferior  to 
ourrecordliulders  wljnni  circiimBtaiices  kept  at 
home,  lead  tlie  nine  hniiLired  idicist^n  athh-tes  of 
tlie  world  with  eleven  "firsts,"  five  '■seconds," 
and  six  "  thirds  "  V  Why,  amon^  the  ten  nations 
which  "rinislied,'"did  the  highest  score  of  seven- 
ty-six go  U)  the  i.ne  so  often  called  commercial 
and  money-servinK,  while  the  represi'ntatives  of 
oiitdoi.r  iiritaiii,  including  Ireland.  .Scotland, 
Australia,  and  Canada,  made  a  distant  "second" 
with  unly  thiriy-wix  points?  American  athletic 
triiiinpha  are  often  altrilmted  to  that  national 
genius  for  alin"niial  specializing'  which  proiluces 
muscular  '■monstrosities"  as  wfll  as  husiuessand 
professional  ones.  Ihit  tins  theory  cannot  hold 
for  Shoridan,  of  the  New  York  Irish- American 
Athletic  ('lul),whiniot  only  woulh.nilympic  shot- 
put  and  free  stylediscHS  throw,  hut  also  came  sec- 
ond in  the  sUnding  broad  and  high  jumps,  and  in 
the  Btone-throw,  Besides,  three  of  our  victories 
were  fought  out  in  the  distance  runs,  the  trueat 
t<^8t8  of  real  courage  and  endurance,  which  in  the 
[•asl  we  have  been  wont  to  concede  to  the  banly 


Ictic  Club,; 

and  Lightbody,  of  Chicago  University  ;  while 
in  the  l..~iiH)-meter  race,  previously  consideied  • 
sure  tiling  for  Kngland,  Lightbody  finished  mag- 
niiici'utly  a  yanl  ahead  of  the  Scotchman  Mc- 
(Jough,  leaving  Crabbc,  the  Briton,  at  fourth 
place.  W  hether  it  be  the  effect  of  our  strenuous 
climate  or  what  Max  O'Kell  called  our  national 
cmving  to  break  the  record,  certain  it  is  that 
this  third  Olympic  revival,  like  the  first,  in 
I  «H(i,  saw  us  siL|ierior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
manly  fitm-ss.  The  games,  which  were  held  every 
day  (<-xreiiL  Sunday)  from  April  22  to  Hay  2, 
wer<!  witni-ssed  by  vast  crowds,  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  spectators  being  present  at 
many  of  tliiJ  events.  The  King  of  Oreece  pre- 
sided. Three  events  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  were  the  "Marathon,"  the  "Pen- 
tathlon," and  the  tliscus  throwing, — reminden 
of  the  ancient  sports  of  the  hiatorio  Greek  alli- 
h.'tes.  'I'liu  classic  "  Marathon,"  a  road  -  nw 
fruni  Marathon  to  Athens,  —  a  disCanoe  of 
about  twenty-six  miles, — was  won  by  William 
iSherring,  a  Canadian  (an  "American,"  ill 
any  event)  in  the  remarkably  fast  time  of  3 
hours,  51  minutes,  and  2Z  3-6  Mooadfti  Oor 
representative,  William  O.  Fiank,  of  Nav 
York,  waa  third. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(SVuin  Aprii  IS 


PROCEEDIN09  IN  CONQRESS. 

April  19.— Both  branches  of  CoDKretts  pass  a  joint 
resalntfon  appropriating  tl,0()0,000  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  Sad  Francisco  sufferers. 

April  31.— The  bouse  votes  a  second  $1,000,000  for  the 
relief  of  San  Francisco  and  passes  the  District  of  Co- 
la lubla  appropriation  bill. 

April  8S.— Both  branches  adopt  the  SeDat«  ameDd- 
ment  Increasing  to  11,500,000  the  secontl  uppropriatiou 
for  Saa  Francisco  relief. 

April  34.-~Tbe  Seoate  passes  the  bill  extending  uutii 
1909  the  time  when  tbe  coastwise  shipping  laws  shall 
go  into  effect  between  the  United  Statesand  the  Philip- 
pines. 

April  25. — The  Senate  debatea  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill In  the  House,  the  agricultural  appropri- 
ation bill  is  debated. 

April  26,— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.) 
begina  his  reply  to  the  argnmeot  b;  Mr.  Bailey  (Deni., 
Texas)  on  limiting  the  power  of  federal  courtH  in  rail- 
April  27.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Spooner  (Rep.,  Wis.) 

finishes  his  speech  ou  the  rate  bill The  House  passea 

a  bill  making  emergency  appropriations  for  work  on 
federal  property  in  San  FrsnciscoandattheMare  Irtland 

April  2S. — The  Senal«  passes  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion bill The  House  concludes  the  general  debate  on 

the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 

May  1.— The  House,  by  voto  of  153  to  58,  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  sgricul- 
tural  appropriation  bill  providing  tor  free  seed-distri- 
bution. 

May  2.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Newlanda  (Dem.,  Nev,) 
offers  a  resolution  looking  to  a  government  guarantee 

of  bonds  for  rebuilding  San  Francisco The  House 

l>a.-iseB  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  appropriation  bill. 

May  it. — In  the  Senate,  general  <lebate  on  the  rail- 
road-rale bill  is  closed Tlie  House  begins  considera- 
tion of  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

May  4. — A  message  from  President  Roosevelt,  trans- 
mitting the  report  of  Commissioner  GarHeld,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  on  the  relations  between  the 
.Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads,  and  recom- 
mending legislation  thereou,  is  read  in  both  branches 
—  The  Senate  passes,  unanimously,  an  ameudment  to 
the  railroad-rate  bill  making  pipe  lines  subject  to  the 
Intorstato  Commerce  Commission The  House  de- 
bates the  naval  appropriation  bill,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  arguing  i^ainst  a  larger  navy. 

May  T.— In  the  Senate,  an  anti-paag  Amendment  to 
the  railroad-rate  bill,  offered  by  Mr.  Galbersoa  (Dem., 
Texas),  is  adopted. 

Mays.— In  the  Senate,. certain  amendmenta  to  the 
Bepbnm  rallroad-rat«  bill  an  olhi«d  bj  Mr.  Alllmi 
(Rep.,  Iowa). 


May  11.— The  Senate  adopts  four  of  the  Allison 
amendments  to  the  rail  road -rate  bill. 

May  12. — The  Senate  adopts  the  remaining  Allison 
amendments  to  the  Hepburn  railroad  rate  bill  after  a 
bitter  debate,  in  which  Messrs.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Texas) 
and  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.)  M.uuik  President  Roosevelt. 

May  16.— The  Senate  completes  consideration  of  the 
railroad-rate  bill  in  committee  of  the  whole  ;  Mr.  Till- 
man (Dem.,  S.  C.)  reads  u  letter  from  ex-Seaator 
Chandler  repeating  his  charge  against  Preaideut 
Roosevelt. 

May  17.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Texas) 
makes  further  defense  of  his  course  on  the.  railroad-rate 
bill  —  The  House  passes  the  naval  appropriation  bill. 

May  18.— The  Senate  passes  the  Hepburn  railroad- 
rato  bill  by  a  vote  of  71  to  8,  the  only  votes  In  the  nega- 
tive being  cast  by  Mr.  Foraker  (Hep.,  Ohio)  and  Meesrs. 
Morgan  and  Pettus  (Dems.,  Ala.). 

POLITICS  AND  aOVSRNHKNT— AUBRICAN. 

April  19,— Governor  Higgius,  of  New  York,  vetoes 

the  Page-Darling  mortgage-tax  bill The   United 

States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  overrules  the  motions 
to  quash  the  Indictments  against  railroads  and  freight 
brokers. 

April  24.— The  mayor  of  Pittsburg  calls  on  the  county 
authorities  to  assist  in  punishing  alleged  grafting  coun- 
cil men. 

April  25.-— Capt.  Richmond  Pearson  Hobeou  carrias 
the  Democratic  primaries  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  Con- 
gress District. 

April  37.— Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs  the 
la.st  two  of  the  insurance-reform  bills  advocated  by  the 
Armstrong  committee. 

May  2.- The  New  York  Legislature  passes  a  second 
mortgage-tAx  measure. 

May  3.— The  New  York  legislature  adjourns. 

May  5.— President  Roosevelt  issues  a  statement  de- 
claring that  he  favors  the  iKiK»lle<l  Allison  amendment 
to  the  Hepburn  railroad-rate  bill. 

May  9,— District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Boston,  an- 
nounces bis  Intention  of  calling  the  entire  Massachu- 
setts Ijcgislature  before  the  grand  Jury  to  give  evidence 
concerning  charges  of  bribery. 

May  11.— In  thesuitagainst  the  combination  of  com- 
panies known  as  the  Paper  Trust,  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  hands  down  a  decision  in  fa- 
vor ot  the  Government. 

May  14.— President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General 
Moody  issue  statements  denying  the  charges  made  by 
Senator  Tillman  and  ex-Seoator  Chandler  concerning 
negotiations  over  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

May  16.— Important  testimony  is  given  before  the 
Imtentate  Commerce  Commission,  at  Philadelphia,  con- 
cerning railroad  diaorimlnatlon  in  favor  of  certain  coal 
oom(Mil«a  tn  tb«  allotment  of  oftra. 

Mar  ]&— Oorcmor  Hlgglna,  ot  New  York,  idgiu  tha 
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Elsberg  bill  permitting  the  separnte  construction  and 
operation  of  rapid- tmojitit  lines  lu  New  York  City. 

May  IS.— The  New  York  State  Water  Supply  Com- 
niiHsioners  approve  the  plan  for  takiog  water  (or  New 
York  City  from  the  Catskills. 

POLITICS  AND  QOVERNMENT-FOREICN. 

April  31. — The  German  federal  council  approves  the 
bill  (or  the  payment  of  members  uf  the  Reichstag — 
The  Russian  Monarchists,  iu  session  at  Moscow,  send  a 
message  to  the  Czar  urging  unlimited  autocracy. 

April  23. — Freyre  Andrade  is  nominated  for  Speaker 
of  the  Cuban  House  o(  Representatives  by  the  Moder- 
ates  Wholesale  arrests  are  made  among  the  striking 

French  miners. 

April  34,— The  British  House  of  Commons  reassem- 
bles after  the  Easter  holidays. 

April  26.— Sir  E.  A.  Stone  Is  appointed  lieutenaDt' 
governor  o(  Western  Australia — Advocates  of  wo- 
man suffrage  cause  a  commotion  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  are  removed  from  the  gallery  by  the 

police The  British  trades  disputes  bill,  a(ter  a  long 

debate,  passes  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Corn- 


April  26.— A  report  by  Jjord  Cromer  on  the  ( 
of  Egypt  is  issued. 

April  S7.— The  homeii  of  leading  Royalists,  Bona- 
partists,  labor  leaders,  and  anarchists  are  searched  at 
Paris  for  evidence  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  republic. 

April  28. — Bomb  outrages  are  perpetrated  In  Russia. 

April  29.— A  new  Servian  cabinet  is  announced. 

April  SO.— The  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer  intro- 
duces the  budget  into  the  British  House  of  Commons  ; 
among  the  measures  proposed  are  the  removal  ot  the 
duty  ou  coal,  a  reduction  of  the  tea  and  tobacco  duties, 

and  a  graduated  income  tax Several  auarchisbs  are 

expelled  from  France. 

May  1.— The  French  Government's  militar;  precau- 
tions are  effective  in  maintaining  order  in  Paris. 

May  3. — It  is  announced  that  the  resignation  of 
Count  Witte  as  Russian  prime  minister  has  been  ac< 
cepte<t,  and  that  M.  Goremykin,  a  former  minister  of 

the   interior,   will  succeed  him A  bill  prohibiting 

plural  voting  I.s  introduced  in  the  British  House  ot 
Commons The  Irish  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment meet  and  resolve  to  vote  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  educatton  bill.  ...The  German  Reichstag 
adopts  a  measure  providing  for  religious  freedom 
throughout  the  empire. 

May  3.— All  the  Russian  cabinet  mlniaterB  tender 
their  resignations. 

May  «.— Ill  the  French  elections  (or  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  government  is  victorious,  (ew 
changes  bviug  made  in  the  membership  ot  the  Chamber. 

May  7.— The  second  reading  ot  the  British  education 
bill  iH  moved  io  the  House  of  Commons. 

May  10.— The  Russian  Duma  is  opened  in  St,  Peters- 
burg ;  the  lower  house  convenes  in  the  Tauride  Palace 
and  chooses  Professor  Mouromtsev  as  president — The 
new  education  bill  passes  second  reading  in  the  British 
House  o(  Commons. . .  .Costa  Rica's  new  cabinet  Is  an- 
nounced. 

May  11.— Protewor  Monrointaev,  president  of  the 
RuBntan  Duma,  !■  reoelved  tu  audience  by  the  Csar ; 


the  Council  of  the  Empire  is  formally  opened.  Count 
Witte  and  Count  Lamsdorf  being  among  its  memhen. 

May  13. — A  motion  ot  the  Labor  party  iu  the  Rmdaii 
Duma  to  demand  immediate  amnesty  from  the  Ciu  ie 
with  difficulty  defeated. 

May  14.— The  British  House  o(  Commons,  by  •  vote 
of  403  to  96,  passes  to  second  reading  the  bill  rastjicting 

May  16.— The  lower  house  o(  the  Russian  Dnma  be- 
gins debate  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  (mm 
the  throne. 

May  iT.~The  Italian  ministry  Is  defeated  in  tbe 

Chamber  of  Deputies The  alien-labor  bill  is  rejected 

on  a  second  reading  in  the  British  House  of  Ijordt  ■■• 
The  Gerinan  Reichstag  posses  a  bill  taking  the  regnlir 
Bourse  tax  oS  alt  transactions  In  government  bonds 

The  Portuguese  ministry,  headed  by  Premier  B» 

belro,  resigns The  Russian  Duma  adopts  a  raply  to 

tbe  speech  from  the  throne. 

Hay  18 —The  Italian  ministry  reelgna. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

April  30.— The  report  ot  the  Canadian  section  at  Q» 
International  Waterways  Commission  statee  that  tbe 
maintenance  of  Niagara  Is  a  national  matter. 

April  21.— A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington  provid- 
ing for  the  determination  of  the  physical  baundaiyot 
Alaska. 

April  36. — England  increases  the  garrlsoiiB  in  Kgjpl 
in  view  of  Turkey's  action  on  the  Tabah   bonudwy 

April  30. — It  is  announced  that  the  Anglo-TibeUB' 
treaty  provides  that  China  shall  pay  theexpenaMoftbe 
British  expedition  toliassa,  and  that  China  shall  ntaln 
sovereignty,  giving  protecbioa  to  British  Int«reatB. 

May  3.— President  Roosevelt,  in  a  special  nuMiveU 
Congress,  explains  the  refusal  of  the  United  SUtas  Is 
accept  foreign  contributions  for  the  San  Fiaadsco 
sufferers. 

May  4. —The  British  tiovemmentsends  an  nItJmatwt 
to  Turkey  demanding  tbe  withdrawal  (tf  the  troopi 
from  the  territory  in  dispute  within  ten  days. 

May  6,— Sharp  actions  are  reported  In  Uaoadonii 
between  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  bands. 

May?.— Sir  I':dward  Grey,  the  British  SeonbUT  Eot 
Foreign  AKairs,  makes  a  statement  in  the  Honae  «f 
ConiTiiotis  defining  Great  Britain's  attitnd*  towaid 
Turkey. 

May  1]. — Great  Britain  Informs  Turkey  of  her  de- 
termination tu  begin  active  measnres  to  enforea  tbe 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  Tabah  aa  sooiiM 
the  time  limit  set  in  the  ultimatum  has  esplrwf . . ,  .Re 
Cape  government  protests  against  the  alleged  pnnalt 
ot  the  rebel  Marengo  Into  British  territory  by  Qvrmta 
troops. 

May  12.— Turkey  accepts  Great  Britain's  demande 
for  the  evacuation  of  points  occupied  by  Turkish  troop 
on  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  the  appointment  ot  a  eoM- 
mission  to  Bx  the  frontier. 

May  IS.— It  Is  announced  that  Tabah  haa  bean  arafr 

uated  by  Turkish  troopa The  Porte  n^Uea  to  tte 

German  protest  in  r^pfdtotheMliniaotihaOdtMiW 
by  expreusing  regret  and  asking  for  a  radooUoii  In ' 
t3,S00  tudemnlty  demanded. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

April  19. — Fire  rnges  throughout  the  day  and  night 
in  San  Francisco  (ttee  pages  679-688  Bnd  710-715).... 
Sharp  flBhtinB  la  reported  between  troops  and  nativcB 
on  the  ihlund  of  Sumar,  in  the  Philippinea. 

Apriiao.— Mayor  Sohmitz,  of  San  Franoiaco,  issues  a 
proclamatiuD  saying  that  the  flames  have  been  checked, 
Hud  urging  the  people  to  aid  the  work  of  relief. 

April  22.— Twenty-two  miners  are  killed  as  a  result 
at  a  dust  explosion  in  a  mine  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  ' 

Iron  Company,  forty  miles  west  of  Trinidad,  Colo 

The  Pope  nominates  Father  Ruggero  Freddl  to  be 
vicar-general  ot  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  to  succeed  the 

lute  Father  Martin The  Olympic  Games  are  begun 

at  Athens,  Greece. 

April  34. — The  body  of  John  Paul  Jonea  Is  deposited 
in  Bancroft  Hall,  Annapolis,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
til the  new  chapel  is  completed. 

April  35.— The  Confederate  veterans  meet  in  New 
Orleans. 

April  2T.— The  statue  ot  Benjamin  Franklin,  pre- 
sented to  the  city  of  Paris  by  John  H.  Harjes,  la  un- 

April  28. — Miss  ElEen  Terry  celebratea  her  stage 
Jubilee. , ,  .The  trial  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crap 
sey,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  heresy  ts  concluded  at 
Batavio,  N.  Y. 

April  S9.— The  interoationat  exhibitton  at  Milan  is 

May  3.— Three-fourths  of  the  striking  workmen  at 

Paris  return  to  work The  plague  is  reported  to  be 

•■preading  rapidly  in  northeastern  Persia — Strikes 
block  building  operations  in  Chicago  and  other  cities 
. . .  .Conclusion  ot  the  Olympic  Games  at  Athena. 

May  S. — Banks  In  San  Francisco  resume  business. 

May  5. — The  United  Mine  Workers  decide  against  a 
Ktrike  iu  the  anthracite  regions. 

May  II. — The  first  prize  for  a  design  for  the  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague  is  awarded  to  L.  M.  Cordonnier, 
of  Lille. 

May  12. — Fifty  thousand  employees  in  the  building 
trades  are  locked  out  at  Vienna  owing  to  a  demand  for 
higher  wages. 

May  14.— The  Russian  May  Day  is  marked  by  sus- 
pension of  labor  throughout  the  empire. 

May  15,— The  verdict  ot  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
eccleslaatical  court,  declaring  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Crapsey 
guilty  of  hereay,  is  announced  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

May  IT. — The  Norwegian  national  jile  day  is  cele- 
brated with  great  enthusiasm  iu  Christianla. 

May  18.— Forest  flreadestroy  much  property  in  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin. 

OBITUARY. 

April  IS.— Daniel  Huntington,  American  painter, 90. 

April  19. — Prof.  Pierre  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  ra- 
dium, 47. 

April  20.— Patrick  J.  Meehan,  editorof  the  New  York 
J rl*h- American,  74. 

April  31.— Cardinal  Laboure,  Archbishop  of  Rennes, 


April  23.- Atigustns  Pollock,  one  o(  the  fonnders  ct 
the  Pittsburg,  Chicago  &  St.  Ixiuts  Railroad,  76. 

April  34. — Mrs.  Mary  Hannah  Hunt,  noted  advocate 
of  temperance  reform,  76. 

April  35. — Prof.  John  Knowles  Paine,  director ol  the 

music  department  at  Harvard  University,  66 Ham 

liu  Russell,  a  newspaper  writer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  54. 

April  36.— John  Daly,  well-known  turfman,  of  New 

York,  68 Judge  Joseph  W.  Fellows,  of  Manchester, 

N.  H.,  71 H.  J.  W.  Dam,  journalist  and  magazine 

April  28.— General  von  Budde,  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  55. 

April  30.— Henry  C.  Bouse,  railroad  president,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  S6 Bz-Gov.  Jamea  E.  Boyd,  ot  Ne- 
braska, 71. 

May  1.— Peter  Eckler,  the  New  York  publisher,  84. 

May  2. — Dr.  D.  H.  Mann,  retired  physician  and  prom- 
inent Good  Templar,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  70. 

May  S— Peter  White,  of  Ottawa,  ex-Sj>eaker  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  67. 

May  4.— William  F,  Owen,  a  veteran  aetor,  62 

(ien.  Benjamin  F.  Hawkes,  veteran  ot  the  Seminole, 
Mexican,  and  Civil  wars,  83. 

May  5,— Rear-A-'miral  Aaron  K.   Htighes,   U.S.N. 

(retired),  S5 JamesMills,  editorof  the  Pittsburg  Po«l, 

73 Prince  Charl^  Poniatowski,  48. 

May  6. — Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibson  Parkhurst,  ot  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  82. 

May  7.— Max  Judd,  of  St.  I^ouis,  Mo,,  noted  chess- 
player, 54 Col.  Henry  H.  Adam.i,  of  New  York,  well 

known  in  military  circles  and  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
ness, 62 — Thomas  B.  Cannon,  a  pioneer  governor  of 
Tennessee,  91 Dr.  Dawson  A.  Dong,  a  New  York  phy- 
sician, 78. 

May  Q. — Joseph  A.  Wheelock,  editor  of  the  Pioneer 

Press,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  7S Edwin  Burritt  Smith, 

a  well-known  Chici^o  lawyer  and  writer,  E2, 

May  11.— Bishop  Fallidres,  cousin  of  President  Fal- 
litres,  of  France,  73. 

May  13.— Gen.  G.  C.  Wharton,  of  Radford,  Va.,  vet- 

eran  ot  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  82 Baron  Currle 

(Philip  Henry  Wodehouse),  formerly  British  ambav- 
sador  at  Constantinople  and  at  Rome,  73. 

May  14.— Carl  Schurz,  TT  (see  page  673) Rev.  Dr. 

Benjamin  Labaree,  for  many  yearsa  missionary  in  Per- 

May  15.— Brig.-Gen.  John  C.  Tidball,  U.S.A.  (re- 
tired), firat  governor  ot  Alaska,  SO Walter  A.Don- 
aldson, of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  prominent  In  the  United 
States  Naval  OfBce  in  New  York  and  in  the  customs 
service,  53. 

May  16.— Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Henry,  .formerly 
Bishop  ot  Exeter,  England,  81 Dr.  Thomas  S.  Lat- 
imer, veteran  ot  the  Confederate  army  and  professor  In 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Baltimore,  A7. 

May  18. — Charles  George  Wilson,  formerly  president 
of  the  health  board  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Consol- 
idated Stock   Exchange,  68 Charles  A.  LopeE,  the 

sculptor,  S6.  ...Fanny  Herring,  tor  man;  jtaxa  a'popQ- 
lar  favorite  in  romantic  melodrama,  74. 


SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   CARTOONS   OF   THE 
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rriil  (MlnneapullH). 


■■  ■      UHT  IK  THi'  Arrl"  TeBlimriny  glvrd  bcforcthe  InteratateO 

fAUOHT  IN  THE  A<7Ti  ^^^^^^  trndliiM  IiihIiow  Uiu  eilBtPnoe ot giois  f* 

Prwldenl,  Rmwcvplt  turniiiij  the  ll»«lilliclil  "f  the  tlarHrld  l«rt  o(  thi-  railroad  conipAiilM  iB  anpiilrinc  « 

n-purt  cm  Ihr  Standsni  tUl  monopoly.  ''"'i'  funpanlwi. 

From  the  Proa  (PlillKdilphin).  From  the  Prm  <PhU«delpU»- 


SOME  REPRESENT^TH'E  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


e:  "How  much  lon(reri-'«n  you  lie 
rs:  "Not  long;  let's adjonrn." 
^'rom  tlie  Jinimol  (Minneapolis). 


Doable,  donble,  toil  and  tronble. 
Fire  bum  and  caldron  bubble. 

— Shakespkabb,  "Macbeth." 
From  the  World  <New  York). 


E  rAMILT  BKBLPTONS  B 

From  the  Inipilrcr  | Philadelphia).  From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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HE  flrHt  cartoon  on  this  page  expresses  tlie  joy  and  "past  kbd  vvBotrt." 

shared  by  the  whole  nation  when  From  the  CTitoSlaWJounkli  (Oolombu.). 


t  out,  iHHt  month,  that  the  Anthracite 

mine  workers  were  going  luiek  to  worK.  The  theme  of  the  last  cartoon  on  the  page  m 

In  "Past  anil  Present,"  Cart^ioiiist  WeMterman  de-  nested  by  Capt.  Kichmond  Pearson  Hohson'B  l 

picts  the  manly  Htreugtii  of  Yonng  America  as  it  was  Ciil  capture  of  the  Democratic  primaries  Inhis  A 

revealed  to  the  modern  worhl  last  month  in  the  Olym-  Congress  district  and  his  entrance  thereby  on  a  politi- 

plc  Keetivol  at  old  Athens,  the  scene  of  the  physical  cal  career  of  unusual  possibilities,  among  which  "Bart" 

and  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  ancient  GreekH.  foresees  an  exploit  not  unlike  the  alnXlng  of  the  Mcr- 

The  epiitode  of  the  Parisian  May  Day,  when  th<!  rlmac. 

French  Uovcmment,  by  an  unusual  show  of  strength,  All  the  cartoons  on  the  opposite  page  have  to  do 

overawed  incipient  disorder  on  the  part  ot  tlio  proleta-  with  San  Francisco's  calamity,  and  indicate  the  city's 

riat,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  cartoon  below,  at  the  left.  plucky  determination  to  conquer  disooaragemeut. 


From  thu  PrtfK  (] 
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From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). ' 


Unci^  Sam:  "Take  heart  from  the  lesflonBot  the  pi 
From  the  World  (Now  York).  From  the  Trtbunt  (ChicaKO). 

SOME   CARTOON   TRIBUTES   TO   THE   GRIT   OF   SAN    PRANCISCa 
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IP.— From  the  WarU  (New  York). 


The  Cxab:  "It  Is  nboat  time  to  preparo  Uic  trap  fur  our 
do&r  people." 

WiTTi:  "It  won't  )Hi  much  iiwmih  lliu  bult  hAS  uoiiehnil. 
It  smells  all  through  Kiitwla.iind  Ihv  wrolchud  Soi'lalDemo- 

Fniun  H-nftre  Jnr'Ji'(Stii«inirt). 


From  the  iiJiIoS'ifc  Jourmif  (Col 


CARL  SCHURZ, 


BY    FABIAN    FRANKLIN. 


OF  no  other  person  of  foreign  birth  and 
eilucation  can  it  be  sai<i,  as  it  can  of  Carl 
Scliurz.  that  he  was  a  national  figure  of  the  first 
importance  in  American  affairs  during  the  mo- 
mentoiis  developments  of  tlie  balf-century  be- 
ginning with  tlie  birth  of  .llie  Republican  party. 
In  the  oi'ganization  and  the  early  struggles  of 
that  party,  Schurz  bore  an  important  and  re- 
markable part  ;  and  he  remained  an  ardent  and 
active  member  of  it  iintii  the  emergence  of  the 
((uestiima  involved  in  reconstruction  on  the  one 
band  and  in  the  problems  of  administrative  re- 
form on  the  othei'  opened  up  new  lines  of 
cleavage,  .^fter  that  time,  while  steadily  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  which  had  made 
him  an  enthusiastic  Republican  in  the  days  of 
Fremont  and  Lincoln,  which  had  caused  him  to 
exchange  the  post  of  minister  to  Spain  for  a 
commission  in  the  Vnion  army,  and  which  liad 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  champions  of  Grant 
in  his  first  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  the 
party  attachment  of  Mr.  Scliurz  fluctuated  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  aspect  which  po- 
litical issues  from  time  to  time  presented.  But 
on  whatever  side  he  was  enlisted,  he  was  a 
political  force  of  the  fii-st  order  ;  and  whether 
as  the  champion  of  a  mnn  or  of  a  principle, 
whether  as  the  opponent  of  an  objectionable 
candidate  or  of  a  political  or  financial  error,  his 
voice  was  one  of  the  few  that  had  real  potency 
in  the  molding  of  pul>lic  opinion.  This  was 
due  to  such  a  combination  of  intellectual  force 

argumentative  power  with  oratorical  gifts,  as  is 
rarely  encountered  in  a  single  individual. 


Mai 
Bonn  a 


Schur? 


L  Li 


I   th( 


near  Cologne, 
I'niversity  of 
while  still  a 


e  age  of  sevent 
student  assisted  (iottfried  Kinkel,  a  professor  at 
Uonn  and  a  writer  uf  note,  in  the  pul.ilication 
of  a  li'ueral  newspaper.  I'rofessoi-  and  student 
hoth  enlisted  in  the  Haden  revolutionary  army, 
and  wln'u  the  Uerman  ivvolutionarv  movement 
of  ISM*  rollapsed  Kinkel  was  confined  in  the 
lau,  having  l>een  sen- 
imprisonment,  while 
raculous  escape.  The 
■r,  returned  in  disguise 
HwitKprland  and  planned 
e  of  Ilia  teacher  from  the 


1  fortress  of  Spai 
tencfd  to  twenty  years 
Schurz  made  an  almost  n 

from  his  safe  asyhim  in  t^ 
and  executed  the  re 


military  prison,  a  feat  of  skill  and  daring  that 
has  seldom  been  equaled.  Schurz  then,  aftec  a 
short  residence  in  England,  came  to  this  country, 
in  I8.i2,  In  1855,  he  settled  in  Wisconsin,  and 
at  once  became  an  active  member  of  the  newly 
formed  Republican  party.  In  the  F'remont  cam^ 
paign  of  1856,  his  speeches,  in  German,  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  carrying  of  Wisconsin,  a 
fact  which  was  recognized  in  the  extraordinary 
iionor  of  his  nomination  Cor  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernorsliip  by  the  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  following  year,  when  he  had  barely  become 
a  naturalized  citizen. 


Tiie  career  of  Carl  Schurz  as  ai 
public  man  may  thus  be  said  to  have  had  a  dura- 
tion of  exactly  half  a  century  ;  and  this  balf- 
century  happens  to  divide  itself  naturally,  again, 
into  two  exact  halves,  the  first  terminating  in 
1S8L  with  the  close  o(  his  service  as  Secretary 
of    the   Interior  in  the    Hayes    administration. 
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After  tliat  date.  Mr.  SchurK  was  not  a  camiiiiatu 
for  any  public  ofTicp,  citlior  iiiipoiiitivc  nr  elective: 
and    it  ia  one  of  tlie  many  singular  tealiircs  uf 
his  caiTor  that  in  spito  of  this  withdrawal  from 
puijiic  life  ill  tlio  ordinary  nenao  of  the  term  lie 
continui'd.  almost  tu  the  time  nf    his  death,  a 
potent  [wrsonal  force  in  tlm  nation.     Nor  was  it 
till!  familial-  ri'l.-  of  the  •'  sage "'  that  was  [ilayeil 
i>y  him  in  tlits  semi -retirement ;  and  it  is  not 
liis  journalistic   work, — which,  though  of  high 
qnality.  was  not  uf  s\n- 
nale(rectivoni-s8,— tlinl 
represented    the   inlin- 
ence  lie  c-tertt^d.     Tlie 
thing  that  was  distinc- 
tive  alxHtt    this  phase 
of  Ilia  cai-eur  whs  tlio 
emergence    .>f   Mr. 
Schnrz,  upon  a  nnnilier 
ot  occasions  of  the  first 
importance  throughout 
this  quarttT- century,  as 
a  powerful  factor  in  the 
shaping  of  public  opin- 
ion, an<i  the  instant  rec- 
ognition that  was  given 
to  his  utterances,    the 
weight  that  was   at- 
tached to  his  partici{u- 
tion  in  the  conflict.    No 
more  striking  ti'sti- 
niony  could  he  add  uceil, 
not  only  to    his  intel- 
lectual and    oratorical 
power,  but  to   the   re- 
Bjiect  that  he  had  won 
by    force    of  his  high 

character  and  ins  sin-  ' 

gle-mindeii  patriotism.  Souib  at  Prehlik-n 

The  leading  illustra- 
tions of  tins  ]ihaso  of  his  nctivitv  are  liis 
flignai  service  in  the  indepi'iident  ilepublican 
ri'volt  against  Blaine  aUii  in  the  three  .successive 
canipaijins  fur  Cleveland,  his  great  speeches 
for  Biiuiid  money  in  the  campaign  of  IHlKi,  ami 
Ilia  opposition  to  the  im|ierialist  policy  inaugu- 
rated after  the  Spanish  War.  In  the  last,  tu  be 
sure.  Mr.  Scharii.  like  ..ther  anti-im[ierialists. 
was  a  voic'e  crying  in  the  wilderness.  In  aildi- 
tion  to  these  aiiil  other  instance.^  of  parlicipalion 
in  current  political  struj;glcs.  Mr.  Schiirz.  during 
this  last  quarter-cciitiirv  of  hi..;  life,  was  one  of 
the  leading  prnmoters  of  civil  s.^rvic-  reform. 
and  upon  the  death  of  llcorge  William  Curtis 
was  chosen  a.-i  a  matter  of  course  to  succeed  him 
as  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  lleforni 
League.  Moth  in  this  field  of  efTort  and  in  the 
championship  of  sound  money,  he  was  but  con- 


tinuing upon  lines  in  which  ho  had  done  yeoman 
service  during  his  period  of  public  office  :  while 
in  his  an ti -imperialism  he  was  harking  back  to 
the  days  when  he  first  put  on  the  harness  in  the 
service  of  the  ■' party  of  moral  ideas,"  and  to 
the  still  earlier  days  of  the  German  idealist  lib- 
eralism of  1«48,  the  Baden  army,  and  the  rescue 
of  Kinkel. 

'I'lie  career  of  Carl  Schurz,  in  its  central  pe- 
riod, extending  from  the  Fremont  campaign  of 
.1831!  to  the  closeof  tli<- 
Hayes  administration 
in  1881,  exhibits  anac- 
tivityaaniultifarionsas 
it  was  important,  and 
as  remarkabte  for  so[i<l 
achievement  as  fur  high 
purpose.  Havinje 
shown  the  eXtraonli- 
nary  character  of  his 
oratorical  powers  in  his 
German  speeches  in  the 
campaign  of  1836,  it 
was  not  long  before  be 
was  enlisted  in  the 
same  cause  id  abroader 
f)eld,  being  recognizeil 
in  his  English  speeche« 
as  one  of  the  foremost 
speakers  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  soon 
becoming  a  leading 
member  of  its  national 
organization.  His  spe- 
cial service  in  the  cam- 
liaign  of  1860  was  rec- 
[THK  IN  iHft->.  ogni7.ed    by   President 

Lincoln  in  the  appoint- 
JohnwmV  requ.'si.)     '  menl  of  Mr,  Schurz  M 

minister  to  t^pain  ;  but 
he  I'romptly  retiirnert.  from  this  post  to  enter 
tin;  I'niun  army,  in  which  lie  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  being  commissioned  brigadier- 
geni-ral  in  .\pril,  1h(>2,  and  major-general  in 
Slari-h,  l,s(i:;.  After  the  war,  he  conducted  im- 
portant nowspapers,  first  in  Detroit  and  after- 
ward in  St.  Louis;  and  in  IxfiS)  he  was  chosen 
I'nited  States  Senator  fiom  Missouri.  His  writ- 
ings and  speeches  had  led  to  the  expectation 
tliat  bis  service  in  the  Senate  would  be  of  dis- 
tinguished excellence,  and  the  expectation  was 
more  than  fullilh'.i, 

is    THK    ISITKn    BTATKS    SENATE. 

Throughout  bis  six  yejirs'  term  he  was  one  of 
the  lead  ing  members  of  the  Senate,  He  was  one 
of  the  ablest  upholders  of  Hnancial  eoandnen  in 
the  critical  greenback  days;  and,  like  Chariai' 


C^RL  SCHURZ. 


Sumner — between  whom  ami  liimself  there  was 
a  remarkably  close  frienilsliii) — ho  was  ft  etronu- 
ous  opponent  of  General  tJrant's  scheme  for  the 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  thing  in  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
op[iose  the  administration  which  ho  had  worked 
so  ardently  to  put  into  power  ;  and  before  the 
iH'fCinning  of  the  campaign  of  1H72  his  diver- 
j^ence  from  the  Kepnblioan  party  had  become  so 
great  that  he  ber.iiiie  one  of  tin'  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Kepiiblii-aniiio\-ement,  which  held  its  con- 
vention in  1872  ami  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
for  the  Presidency.  It  is  an  interesting  remi- 
niscence of  that  movement  that  the  convention 


was  "captured"  by  certain  tricky  politiciana, 
notably  Fenton,  of  New  York,  who  wanted 
Greeley  nominated,  and  tliat  they  resorted  to  the 
device  of  shelving  Schurz  by  making  him  chair- 
man ;  they  knew  that,  iipon  the  floor,  his  voice 
would  be  the  moat  powerful  against  the  commis- 
sion of  what  he  regarded,  and  what  proved  to  be, 
the  extreme  folly  of  the  nomination  of  Greeley. 
A  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Schurz'a  posi- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  his  earnest  and  powerful 
resistance  to  the  coercive  measures  employed 
against  the  Southern  States  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, especially  in  Grant's  second  adminis- 
tration.    Of  this  the  most  signal  instance  was 
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given  in  January,  I «".'>,  wlien  (Jdiieinl  Sheridan 
and  hie  soldiers  had  enCiM'ed  tlio  hulls  of  thit 
Louisiana  Ijogislaturo  and  forc-ibly  reversed  its 
organization.  Scliurz  realizi'd  the  danger  to  our 
institutions  involved  in  this  high-hnnded  pro- 
ceeding, and  offorej  a  ri'solittion  din?cting  tlic 
Judiciiiry  Conimiltei!  of  the  Senate  to  inquire 
what  Btt'jis  might  lie  taken  to  restore  to  the  Htate 
nt  Louisiana  its  [.'onstitutional  rights.  His  speet'li 
in  support  of  tliat  resolution  deserves  to  rank 
among  tlio  masteriiiecea  of  jmlitieal  oratory  ;  and 
it  may  he  stated  with  eonfiilence  lliat  this  si>eecli, 
whicli  {irodiu'ed  a  prufoumi  impression  at  tlie 
time,  contributed  powerfully  toward  elTeeting 
that  change  of  sentiment  in  the  Xorili  wliieli  at 
a  later  time  made  the  enactment  of  the  torcf  bill 
an  impossibility. 

A     OKKAT    HKCHKTAUY    OF    TlIK    ISTKHIOH. 

Mr.  SchurK  retired  fr<.!.i  the  Sonalo  iff  ISTr,, 
the  DeuLocratic  party  having  recovered  control 
of  Missouri.  No  mure  striking  i]luRtnitii>n  could 
be  given  ot  the  loss  to  which  we  aix-  exposed  by 
the  cimditions  of  State  and  local  repn  sentation 
in  this  country  than  the  comjilete  lerminaticm  of 
Schur/'s  S<-natoriai  career  tlirongh  tiie  change 
of  tliij  party  complexion  of  the  State  he  had 
re]  I  resentful.  Fortunati'ly,  circumstances  arose 
which  prevented  this  loss  to  the  Si'uato  fri'iii 
being  a  final  loss  to  the  country's  pulilic,  service 
of  thc^  ability  and  zeal  of  one  of  her  foremost 
statesmen.  The  Ohio  gu'iernatorial  campaign 
of  IST.'i  turned  on  the  issue  of  si'imd  money 
agiiinat  greenback isin,  and  it  was  reeogni/.ed  ns 
of  crucial  iinj>ortance  from  a  national  stand- 
point, ("'arl  Schurz  was  asked  to  lend  bia  po- 
tent aid  as  a  campaign  orator  to  the  canvass  of 
Mr.  Hayes;  and  when  the  triumi)lmnt  is«ue  of 
this  campaign  led  to  the  nomination  of  i  Jovernor 
Hayes  for  the  rn-sidenry  Sehurz  again  took 
a  leading  part  as  an  a^ivocnte  of  his  electii^n 
.\  natural  wqii.-l  wa.s  the  apiH.iiJtmenl  of  Mr. 
Sehurz  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior;  a 
post  in  which  he  develope.i,  to  the  surprisi'  even 
of  iniuiy  of  his  admirers,  remarkalile  ciijiiieity  as 
an  eni'rgetic.  able,  and  diligent  administrator. 
Inaddition  to  the  general  merits  of  his  work,  he 
did  signal  and  aggressive  service  to  the  eau!?e 
of  good  government  in  three  separati?  and  dis- 
tinct directions.  Without  waiting  f<.r  the  en- 
actment of  any  law,  he  introdm-ed  tli.^  neurit 
system. — eomiietilive  examinallMiii.!.  and  no  re- 
movulf  e.\cept  for  eauiie, ^throughout  Ids  depart- 
ment, thus  anticipating  the  Tendlcton   .\ct  hy 


si.'c  years  ;  he  made  a  most  vigorous  fight  on 
ihc  timber  thieves,  incurring  the  hostility  of  a 
number  of  eminent  Kepublicana  by  hia  insistence 
on  the  strict  execution  of  the  land  laws ;  and 
he  worked  hard  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians,  in  which  labor  ho  had  a 
corrupt  and  powerful  ring  to  antagonize. 

JOIKXALIST,    OHATOH,    AND   ACTHOK. 

Of  Mr.  Schurz's  career  after  hia  retirement 
from  public  ollice  a  brief  outline  has  been  given 
aiiovo.  Mention  should  be  made,  liowever.  of 
liis  part,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Godkin  and  Mr. 
Horace  'White,  in  taking  over  tbe  Xew  York 
l-'rniiiiij  I'list  and  starting  it  upon  tbe  new  career 
which  began  with  that  event ;  and  at  a  later 
time,  of  his  ci>nnection  witb  JIarjier's  Week!;/  as 
its  leading  puliiical  writer  for  several  years.  His 
"  Life  of  Henry  Clay  ''  is  one  of  the  moat  admi- 
rable of  political  biographies  ;  and  his  essay  on 
Lincoln,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Allan- 
Ik,  is  a  masterpiece.  Lesa  sure  to  live,  becanse 
of  the  less  dominant  fame  of  its  subject,  is  the 
splendid  eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner,  delivered 
in  Itoslon,  in  IST4.  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
ever  paid  by  a  public  man  to  a  departed  rom- 
rade.  The  autobiography,  now  appearing  in 
iUChirrK,  completes  the  list  of  Bchnra's  produc- 
tions other  than  those  dealing  with  questions  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Sehurz  wns  not  a  man  of  genius  :  hnt  he 
was  a  imin  in  whom  high  inleilectual  powers  were 
combined  with  moral  qualities  even  more  rare. 
Though  distinctively  a  thinki^r  and  man  of  cul- 
ture, he  was  n  born  fighter  ;  when  the  cause  was 
there  to  be  fought  for.  the  courage  and  resolution 
wer<!  never  liu-king.  Hnt  he  never  fought  Etuiply 
for  love  of  the  iiglit ;  the  key  of  his  whole  career 
is  consistent  devotion  to  a  clear  ideal,  and  faith- 
ful adherence  to  a  body  of  political  doctrines 
and  nuiral  i-onvictiona  which  formed  part  of  liis 
very  being.  .'\  rare  union  of  clearness  of  in- 
tellect with  spiritual  ar.lor,  coupled  with  an  ex- 
lr;iordii:ary  eommiiud  of  the  resources  of  his 
adopie<]  lis  well  as  of  his  native  language,  Bt&m}ied 
bis  si>eechi-s  and  writings  with  that  combina- 
tion of  lucidity  and  animation  which,  along  with 
their  evident  and  complel*  sincerity,  gave  them 
their  peculiar  elficiicy  as  a  political  force.  At 
an  e.xiimiilc  of  what  may  be  achieved  hy  slicer 
forcr  of  cliar;icter  and  intellect,  tho  career  of 
Schur-i  hiis  l.een  of  inestimable  value  to  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  in  the  present  and 
the  past  two  generations. 


GEORGES   CL^MENCEAU,  THE   WARWICK   OF 
FRENCH    POLITICS. 


nv  W.   T.    STEAD. 


THE  new  Frencli  minister  of  tlie  interii 
lias  sot  tlie  wliole  world  Ulking  abc 
for  liis  part  in  the  recent  labor  troubles  in  1 
is — to  talk  in  terms  of  Britisli  politics- 
pound  of  Jobn  Morley, 
John  Hiirna,  and  Sid- 
ney Wi'bb. 

M.  Clemenccau  is  a 
man  of  tlie  world,  Imt 
he  loans  more  toward 
Anglu-Saxon  qiialitiea 
than  in  any  otlicr  direc- 

Freneli  cJiaractt'r.     He 
lias  lived    in   America. 


He  11 


ed  I 


I  Am 


lady  (Miss  Mary 
rUimmer).  He  speaks 
at)  almost  idiomatic 
Eiiglisli.  He  is  one  of 
tlie  most  brilliant  of 
journalists,  and  one  of 
the  most  witty  and  in- 
telligent of  compan- 
ions.    There  is  also  in 


In 


yiiical  flippancy, of 

critics  BometiiiieB  to  de- 
clare that  liii  is  at  heart 

a  trace  of  the  strain  of 

trepid  as  he  is  dexter- 

ous.     He  is  tl.o  Ulysses       '-""■ '"""""'  ^'^^'^"^'•^^'l 

rather  than  the  Nestor 

of  the  French  repulilic.     He  is  only  si.xty-four, 

hut  he  has  been  so  loni;  a  leading  actor  in  the 

drama  of  Itepuiilican  politics  tliat  he  seems  al 

wavs  to  data  back  to  remote  antiquity, 

M.  (Uemenceau  b.-li.-veii  in  Ceneral  lloulanger. 
Hut  for  M.  CloliiPiiccail  the  briiv'  tjhienil  would 
never  Lave  biH'n  minister  of  war.  M.  Ck-mei 
ce  as  a  sceurity  against  the 
blic  and  of  peace.  He  re- 
mained there  to  become  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  republic  aud  of  the  general  peaci 
I  spent  some  hours  on  the  nipht  of  BoulangHr's 
election  bv  jKipular  vote  walking  up  and  down 
the   Bor   ■      -'   ■     ■ 


put  Jii) 


knew  whether  if  Roulanger  were  elected  by  a 
large  majority  he  would  not  declare  himself 
Dictator  and  use  the  army  to  trample  out  all 
opposition.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Never 
was  I  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  worth- 
lessncss  of  all  constitu- 
tional guarantees  in  the 
presence  ot  an  army. 
Whoever  can  give  the 
word  of  command  at  the 
war  office  has  the  nation 
at  his  mercy.  Fortu- 
nately, General  Bouian- 
ger  loved  his  mistress 
better  than  the  dictator- 
ship, and  France  es- 
caped tlie  imminent 
peril. 

M.  Clemenceau  is  to 
me  the  most  authentic 
incarnation  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  1789  now  ex- 
tant in  Europe.  He  is 
the  Revolution  en  bloc. 
He  shares  its  hatreds,  he 
has  lost  none  of'its  en- 
thusiasms. HeisaJaco- 
l)in  reincarnated  in  the 
skin  of  on  Opportunist. 
After  playing  the  part 
of  Warwick  the  King- 
maker, setting  up  and 
pulling  down  one  min- 

3n^ew»rBncnmini8ierortna         ^^^^^   ^j^^^   another,  he 

is  now  saddled  with  the 
responsibility  of  office.  And  as  if  to  salute  the 
new  minister,  the  greatest  oataetropbo  in  the  an- 
nals of  mining  is  followed  by  a  strike  of  miners 
which  made  thousands  of  men  idle. 

M.  Clt'menceaii  is  a  Freethinker  who  is  merci- 
less ill  Ilia  attitude  in  relation  to  the  Romui 
Catholic  Church.  To  him  the  Church  is  a  kind 
of  Devil  Fish,  with  the  religious  orders  8S  tlia 
arms  of  the  octopus.  I  cannot  read  Victor 
Hugo's  famous  story  of  the  tremendous  Btniggle 
in  "  Les  Travailieurs  de  Mer"  between  his  hero 
and  the  octo|iUs  without  recognizing  that  M, 
Clemenceau  and  his  friends  feel  tbemaelves  ftod 


'ard    with   M,  Clemenceau.     Nobody     the  republic  exactly  in  that  position,    Lapieuvre^ 
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wilh  its  deadly  suckers  plaiitcii  tliick  nloiijr  fvory 
writhing  arm,  tiraining  tlift  life-liloixl  of  tiittir 
victim, — that  is  tlie  an  ti -clerical  concejition  of 
the  Church  of  Home. 

M.  Clt'menreau'a  great  distinction  lias  heen 
liis  unwavering  o;>iiiisiti"n  to  a  pcHcy  of  im- 
perialism. It  WHS  hi^  wlio  mure  than  any  man 
deterred  France  from  JDining  Kngland  in  Imr 
Egyptian  campaigii.  He  was  the  inveterate  en- 
emy of  M.  Kerry,  whom  he  relentlessly  pnr- 
Biied  and  Hltimately  overthniw  for  his  iwlicy  of 
Asiatic  expansion.  It  ia  true  that  M.  t'h'men- 
ceau  can  hardly  l>e  said  to  he  a  man  of  ].eace. 
lie  has  fought  many  duels,  including  one  witli 
M.  Reroulede,  wlm  accused  him  of  being  in  the 
[>ay  of  Dr.  t'ornelins  Ilerz  and  the  Panama 
ring,  and  his  antipathy  to  foreign  exjieditions 
has  usually  been  attributed  (|uite  as  much  to  liis 
distrust  of  Oermnny  as  to  any  humanitarian  ob- 
jections to  making  war  on  colored  races,  AV'itli 
him  the  memory  of  the  Terrible  Year  ia  still 
vivid.  Ho  was  niaynr  of  Montmartre  in  the 
year  of  the  siege,  and  altliongh  Im  never  spi'aks 
of  Alsace  and  Ijorraine,  he  never  forgets.  He 
wrote  last  year  :  "Tlie  fundament-al  condition  of 
peace, — not  the  peace  I  should  like,  but  thcTinly 
one  which  is  pussible  in  the  present  condition  of 
Kurope. — is  tliat  we  should  dispose  ot  suflieient 
force  to  disi^ourage  evei-y  aggrosBof,  b'orci'. 
alas !  consists  of  gnus,  rillea,  and  sohliers,  as  also 
of  alliances  amlngreemenls."  Hut  if  we  can 
substitute  the  force  ot  alliances  and  agreements 
for  tlie  costly  urinanteiits  which  are  ruining 
civilisation,  uo  un<^  will  he  better  pleased  than 
M,  Ch'menceau. 

The  second  great  distincticm  ot  M.  I'h'mcnceau 
is  the  Bplendi<i  part  wluch  In:  played  in  the  Dn^y- 
fua  affair.  He  stands  in  the  foi-emost  iigliling 
line  cjf  the  luToic  few  who  stood  for  justice  in 
the  daikest  davs  ot  the  reaction.  M.  ('l.*men- 
ceau.  who  founded  /,-(  J-^liee.  in  l.S?<(l,  became 
tlie  fighting  man-at-arms  oC  I.Wn.w-  during  the 
prolonged  I>reyfus  combat,  and  rendiTcd  Vc'o- 
nian's  service  to  the  cause  of  jnslire.  Nnr  was 
it  onlv  with  his  pen  that  he  detendi'd  the  riglit. 
He  plVadi^fi  the  cause  befon-  the  court,  and  on 
one  occasiiin.  in  i-Vbrtin ly.  isii.s.  he  made  a 
jiowerful  tise  of  the  crucili.x  as  an  argument 
against    tlie     ivTusnI     to     n.'Ci insider    tli<'    ''/x'.sc 


heads  ui  the  Bcarletrobcd  judg.;S.      ■■  L<. 
at  the  i-liiise  juyie.     This  image  i)lttcfd 


judgment  lialla  recalls  the  most  mODStroUB  jadi- 
cial  error  which  tlie  world  haa  known."  Clliere 
were  ironical  cries  from  the  audience.)  "No,  I 
a!ii  not  one  of  hie  adorers  ;  hut  I  love  bim  per- 
haps more  than  those  who  invoke  him  so  siDgn- 
larly  to  preach  religitius  proscription  !  " 

He  is  no  friend  of  the  Russian  alliance.  It 
Russia  were  to  become  a  constitutional  state,  tlutt 
would  he  another  affair.  Hut  for  him,  aa  tor 
most  Krench  Radicals.  Russia  is  the  enemyof  froa-' 
domand  Japan  the  hope  of  civilization  in  theEaat 
In  the  past  he  has  never  liesitated  to  defend 
even  the  e.\cesses  of  the  Revolutionaries  aa  tbt 
inevitable  result  of  tlie  repressive  systeni  vhidi 
denies  to  Russians  the  fundamental  libertiea  of' 
civilised  nations,  lie  is,  percnilia,  a  warm  friend 
of  Kngland  and  the  English. 

h'or  ten  years,  from  ISH3  to  1893,  he  was  tt- 
garded  as  the  master  and  maker  of  miaiatriM 
in  France.  lu  Ihil'A  he  lost  hie  seat  for  the  Var 
amid  the  outcry  raised  over  the  Panama  BcandaL 
In  I'JOl  he  founded  the  weekly  paper  L»  Bht. 
The  title  clung  to  the  party.  The  French  Raro- 
lution.  he  said,  wae  a  block,  a  thing  which  mnat 
be  accepted  or  rejected  en  hloc.  In  our  rillain- 
ous  political  slang,  f.i:  lllue  was  the  party  wlildl 
went  the  whole  hog  for  the  Revolution.  In  tlw 
following  year  ho  was  electfid  (Senator  for  bla 
old  constituency,  the  Var,  and  now  ho  has  tfekw 
office  as  Minister  of  the  interior.  In  many  n= 
spects  he  is  tlie  mosj;  notable  of  modem  Pnnolt 
politicians,  and  there  is  none  whose  fortqnti 
will  be  watched  with  more  sympathetic  intwiijl 
on  tlie  Knglisli  side  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Clc'inenceau's  personal  appearance  vas  de- 
scribi'd  fifli'rn  years  ago  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  but  who  omitted  to  say  that,  whatever  )|t 
miglit  look  like,  he  is  no  Puritan.  The  deacrte- 
tinn,  however,  is  accurate  to-day. 

In  his  a|ipearance.  lie  has  something  of 
cliai-acler  of  a  I'uritan  of  Cromwell's  court, 
is  a  middle-si/.<-d  man.  thin,  with  a  big, 
head,  straight,  thick  eyebrows,  and  de  _ 
twinkling  I'vcs.  To  thoat!  who  look  closer  at. 
face  it  bears  traces  of  continual  effort  and  pi 
ture  fatigiii'.  traces  of  a  something  wbicli  mj 
lie  politely  <|uali(ied  as  skepticism.  When' 
spi-al^s.  liis  voice  is  sharp  and  his  words  aht 
his  gestiirvK  are  decisive,  and,  even  when 
face  is  ill  miivi'iiL.iit.  his  delivery  remaina  cal. 
In  the  tribune  h,'  i.«  a  powerful  antagonist.  Jnit 
as  in  his  extiTiiu*  ajipiMi-ance  there  is  an  affecta- 
tion of  calm  and  austerity,  so  in  his  speechM 
there  is  an  appearance  of  tlie  most  rigid  pre- 
cision— an  a[ipeiirance  with  which  he  deceirai 
himself  and  others. 


WHY  SAN   FRANCISCO   WILL   RISE  AGAIN. 


(Ex-niayor  of  San  Frftticisi 


BY  JAMES  t).    PHELAN. 
lirniati  of  the  Picitiiice  Committee  oE  Relief  and  Red  Croea  Funds.) 


WHEN  tlie  Russian  Government  iJecided  lo 
establish  tlie  city  of  Daluy  at  the  teniii 
nus  ot  its  Trans-Siberian  Railway  on  the  Pacific, 
it  built  piers  and  wharves.  Ijoubus  and  streets 
with  perfect  drainage  and  lighting,  ami  invited 
l.msiness.  The  scheme  was  not  a  conspicuous 
success,  because  the  rule  of  city-building  is  first 
to  find  the  business  for  your  city  and  the  city 
will  follow  in  the  course  of  natural  evolution, 
(.'ities  are  not  made  ;  they  grow.  Their  sites 
are  not  fixed  by  selection  so  much  as  by  events. 
San  Francisco  Hay  was  destined  by  reason  of  its 
BH]>erb  harbor  to  give  to  the  world,  with  tho 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce,  a  great  city,  to 
be  located  on  its  shores.  Influential  and  distin- 
guis)ied  men,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
California,  in  184 G,  believed  that  they  could  fix 
the  location  of  such  a  city  at  the  confluence  of 
the  .'Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  many 
miles  north  of  Kan  Francis(.-o.  at  the  hcadwatei-s 
of  navigation.  But  in  spite  of  all  rivalries,  the 
city  of  Verba  Rucna,  afterward  naniod 
1  Francisco,  forged  ahead.  Houses  of  flimsy 
Cunstruction  were  erected,  and  thrico  the  city 
was  visiled  by  conflagrations,  and  on  the  seal 
of  the  city  to-day,  handed  down  to  us  from  the 


little 


earliest  times,  sits  the  Phcenix,  placidly  rising 
from  the  flames. 

San  Francisco  is  a  commercial  necessity,  and 
will  be  speedily  rebuilt.  It  has  no  possible  rival 
on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  the  Government  must  look  for  its 
chief  port  upon  the  Pacific.  The  business  of 
fifty  years  is  now  waiting  to  be  rehoused,  hav- 
ing temporarily  been  driven  from  its  home. 
Unlike  Dalny,  we  have  the  business,  but  not 
the  plant,  and  all  wc  have  to  do  is  lo  reconstruct 
the  plant,  wh{-n  business  will  resume  its  accus- 
tomed channels-  We  are  more  fortunate  than 
Dalny,  because  we  have  the  essential  elements  ' 
of  a  metropolis;  possessing  the  established  trade 
of  a  natural  emporium,  and  we  will  rise  again 
obedient  to  the  forces  which  we  cannot  control 
and  only  presume  to  direct.  We  will  direct  the 
growth  of  the  new  San  Francisco  and  make  it 
worthier  than  the  old  city  as  a  fit  abode  for  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic. 
It  shall  rise  on  lines  of  beauty,  for,  fortunately. 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  known  as  the  '■Builder  of 
Cities,"  had  just  given  us  a  plan  for  an  ideal 
city,  and  the  flames  have  simply  prepared  the 
ground  for  his  work. 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  marvelous  re- 
sources of  the  country  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Its  wealth  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
history  ot  States.  Mineral,  agricultural,  and 
horticultural  development  goes  on  side  by  side 
in  perfect  harmony  and  without  conflict, — one 
vicing  with  the  other  in  aggregate  production. 
There  is  hardly  a  metal  unknown  to  California. 
Its  grains  have  ranked  '■  A  I  "  in  the  markets  of 
tiie  world,  and  its  fruits  and  flowers,  wine  and 
oil,  have  given  it  unique  distinction  and  con- 
ferred,   in    turn,    prosperity   upon    its    people. 


Th£ 
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What  the  land  has  done  for  the  city  is  only 
comparable  to  the  advantages  which  have  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  sea.  The  commerce 
of  the  port  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Pacific,  the  discoveries 
in  Alaska  and  the  awakening  of  Japan  and 
China,  the  acquisition  of  our  island  possessions, 
ami  the  certain  construction  of  the  Panama 
("anal  have  quickened  every  pulse  of  maritime 
commerce,  and  San  Francisco  has  been  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  all  these  things. 
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Theeilylins  pennilt.'il  itself  to  br.  wrve.l  by  a 
private  corporfttiim  witli  wafer  ilrawn  fr'>tn  ncur- 
liy  sources,  carrieii  in  pipes  uver  nim-sli  Inmls  nil 
rotten  trestles  urisU]>porleil  bv  piles.  Tliese  fell 
at  the  sliglit.'Sl  liisiLirbaiK-e  of  the  trrounil.  Ijav- 
jug  no  suppi)rt.  an.l  by  ruason  of  that  fact  the 


city  wiis  left  without  water,  an  easy  prey  to  tbe 
[bmirn,  Thi-  people  of  Sau  E-'rancisco  are  pe^ 
fei-tly  satislii'il  tljat  by  the  observation  of  or 
iliiiiiry  precaution,  improved  building  laws.  an4 
careful  iiiajH'otion  the  mistakes  of  th«  past  shall 
never  be  repentoil,  and  that  tlie  new  city  will  be 
gre:it<-r  ami  better  than  the  old.  Lisl-on,  Lima, 
unil  {'harlesttin.  Chicago.  HoBton.aml  Baltimore, 
bav.!  sntfereii  far  more  serious  injury,  anil  liave 
bei'ii  re!  mill  nilh  confidence  and  attained  greater 
prospci-ity  than  they  had  previously  enjoyed  ; 
and  Siiri  P'raneisco.  wi've  it  not  for  the  fire,  would 
have,  with  (vrfei't  rontiilence,  pursued  ita  o^ 
dinary  biiwiness  without  interruption.  Now,  by 
reason  i.t  llie  failuit!  of  our  water-supply,  the  city 
is  in  ashes. 

Se\iMi  yi'ai-s  agn.  the  city  filed  application 
with  the  lnt<'rioi' Department  at  Washington  for 
res.rv..ir  ri^liis  of  way  in  the  Hetcb-Hetchy 
Valley,  wliieh  liapi"'ncil  to  be  the  remote  comer 
of  a  national  park,  and  tlie  ap]>Iication  waa  denied 
by  the  .-Secretary  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
disiTotioii.  Hecenlly,  (lie  .'\ttorney-General  hu 
decided  ihni  the  Secretary  was  in  error,  and  that 
full  power  was  possefised  by  Iiitn  under  tlie  atat- 
utcs  of  t'uiign-SB.     I'o  that  seven  yewi'  delaj 
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may  be  attributed  the  destruction  of  our  city, 
because  otherwise  a  watersystem.  publicly  owned, 
would  ijave  been  conatructeil,  and  we  would  have 
enjoyed  an  unlimited  supply  from  the  high 
Sierras.  It  was  suggested,  by  way  of  repars' 
tion,  that  the  Government  guarantee  our  bonds, 
secured  by  the  real  estate  and  improvements  of 
Pan  Francisco,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  pressed 
because  the  banking  and  business  interests  of 
San  Francisco  believe  that  the  rebuihiing  of  the 
city  can  be  financed  after  the  collection  of  insur- 
ance, in  the  ordinary  way,  at  or^Hnary  rates  of 
interest,  and  already  capital  is  being  engaged. 
It  is  now  only  a  matter  of  money,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  forthcoming,  when  San  Francisco 
will  resume  its  original  position  among  cities, 
national  ia  its  importance,  world-wide  in  its 
renown.  It  has  always  been  the  hospitable  resort 
of  the  people  of  every  land,  cosmopolitan  in  its 
character  and  generous  in  its  entertainment; 
and  now,  in  its  afBiction.  its  friends  have  risen 
up  to  succor  it.    The  affection  that  has  been  dis- 


played has  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  ita  citi- 
zens and  given  them  hope  and  courage  in  the 

work  that  is  before  them. 

As  the  disaster  has  welded  all  interests  at 
home  and  made  them  as  one  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city,  so  it  has  cemented  the  fraternal 
bomis  which  bind  one  community  witli  the  other, 
and,  more  than  its  unlimited  resources  and  log- 
ical position,  San  Francisco  is  made  strong  in  the 
possession  of  friends,  who  in  t!io  hour  of  its 
direst  distress  have  nobly  demonstrated  their 
confidence,  their  brotherhood,  and  their  sup- 
port, 

I  feel  that  words  are  inadequate  to  express 
our  obligations  to  the  President,  the  army,  and 
to  the  t'ongresa,  and  to  t)ie  men  and  women 
who  gave  of  tlieir  siibslftnce  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings and  raise  the  spirits  of  our  stricken  people, 
whose  courage,  thus  sustained,  will  certainly 
compass  their  hearts'  di'sire  in  the  rebuilding 
of  their   city   and   the   rehabilitation   of  tlieir 


THE   NEW   SAN    FRANCISCO. 

BY    BENJAMIN    IDE    WHEELER. 

(Presiilent  ot  the  University  ot  California.) 


IF  you  entered  the  city  at  the  ferry  building, 
I  think  you  would  still  recognize  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  but  it  is  a  pink  ghost.  The  vehemence  of 
fire  has  banished  the  ordinary  traces  of  smoke, 
and  hereafter  a  certain  ghastly  shade  of  pink 
will  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  desolation 
and  death.  You  would  recognize  the  city  by  the 
shapely  Tail  Building,  which  still  looks  like  life, 
and  by  sundry  tall  buildings  whicli  have  kept 
their  skin  as  well  as  skeleton,  but  stare  from 
empty  sockets.  Already  rude  onestory  struc- 
tures of  ungarnished  woi>d  and  corrugated  iron 
are  springing  up  like  a  first  crop  of  weeds  wher- 
ever the  brick  piles  will  permit  Kvtiy  day  the 
field  of  ruin  changes  its  hue  as  life  conns  m  to 
displace  <leath.  It  is  these  loiigh  shacks  that 
are  juitting  the  first  value  back  into  real  estate, 
by  giving  it  its  first  t'aniing  power  and  leopen 
ing  trade.  The  first  Imsiiiess  however  in  which 
the  city  indulged  was  not  in  wares  and  goods, 
for  there  were  none,  nor  yet  in  food,  for  that 
was  free,  but  in  posl.il  cards  bearing  scenes  of 
the  ruin,  and  then  in  pliotographs  ot  the  confla- 
gration, and  tlien  in  half-melted  coins  and  metal 
wares,  twisted  Chinese  pipes,  and  scorched  porce- 
lains, souvenirs  of  the  disaster.     A  day  or  two 


later  came  the  venders  of  peanuts,  sandwiches, 
tobacco,  coffee,  bottles  of  variegated  soda  water, 
with  and  without  booths.  It -was  the  curiosity- 
seeker  and  the  siglitseeing  habit  that  revived 
the  first  trade  and  set  the  first  nickels  on  their 
rounds. 

Horrors  are  generally  exaggerated ;  San  Fran- 
cisco's has  not  been.  In  fury  and  in  rage  the 
disaster  of  April  18—20  fairly  surpasses  the  his- 
toric record  of  destruction.  Except  for  a  fringe 
of  houses  on  the  southwest,  and  a  district  on  the 
northwest,  the  materia!  city  is  gone,  and  the 
people  left  with  one  suit  of  clothes  apiece  and 
tlieir  courage.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  matter, 
and  the  exceptions  confuse  rather  than  instruct. 
It  is  immeasurably  worse  than  it  looks  on  the 
map,  for  the  parts  that  were  spared  are  not  com- 
pactly built,  but  occupied  chiefly  by  plain  two- 
story  honses  of  moderate  size.  The  city  that 
one  generally  knows  as  San  Francisco  ia  gone. 

So  complete  was  the  sweep  and  so  prolonged 
will  bo  the  hiatus  between  the  old  business  city 
and  the  new  that  the  probable  readjustments  of 
location  offer  interesting  queries  to  the  wise  and 
prudent.  The  banks  and  the  offices  and  the 
larger  retail  trade  will  for  the  present  reestab- 
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lisli  ihuinsi'lves  on  ami  near  \'aii  Neaa  Avcmio, 
at  tlm  wi-steni  l.outiilniT  i>C  tlic  (ire.  At  tlic 
viTv  first,  [■'ilhiion-  Sln-ct.  ruiiiiiiii;  iioi-tli  iiml 
south  throujfb  the  <:»jnlfr  iif  tli«  ri.'scufil  ilistrict, 
asii«rtutl  its<'lf  as  tlie  chief  }meiui'i$«  Btiti't.  A 
miriilftT  of  larKii  rtrtaih^ra  who  are  at  K-hki  trm- 
porarily  aottiii;r  ii[i  near  \'aii  Ness  Aveniii'  Lavo 
tornii'il  a  symiii'ali'  iimii'r  ujiri-i'iinint  to  liohl  tO' 
K»^th('r  eitlu'r  in  siavirifi  tlu'rv  or  in  returuing  to 
th(t  oM  vf.\ni-r  lil^oiii  Ki-anicy.  I'ost.  aii.l  -Market.. 
Thi'  I'onsiilpratiim,  iKUVt'ViT.'lliat  the  current  of 
tra<lc  funiidn  in  l.y  th.-  railway  station  from  the 
south  iii<!ris  tliiit  i.-()ming  in  fruui  ai-ruKS  tin'  liay 
in  tlio  old  Ni'VVK[ja|jfr  Si|uarc  at  'i'liicil  iiml 
Market  is  an  incviiahlc  as^iiranc^  that  this  ceiiti'i' 
will  b.>  niaintiiin.-cl.  Tin'  i-ai.hi  yruwtli  of  ilio 
po|iulatiou  in  ( )aklan.l.  Hcrk.'l.-y.  ftn<i  Alaiiu'.la 
makes  it  ciTtaiu  that  ivtail  tnuh' cannot  atturtl 
to  negluct  tlie  e;lsti>rH  eixl  uf  -Market.  It  may 
1.0  exi.eete.l  to  sj.rea.l  eastward  tjowii  Market 
toward  the  fnrry  quit'-  aw  liiuch  as  out  I'ost  ami 
Suttflr  wt'elward.  Thd  siu-vival  of  several  stwl 
fltnurtuivs  in  whirh  thero  will  ho  "."i  ]ier  cent. 
oi  snlva^'  near  the  Junction  of  .Montgomery  ami 


California  streets  voulil 
seHii  to  continue  that  center 
in  its  control  of  the  largef 
conimei-cial  interests, — i.t.. 
as  our  Wall  and  llroad. 

A  citizens'  committee  of 
forty  has  I)een  appointed  hy 
the  mayor  to  confer  with 
tin!  Board  of  Supervisors 
concerning  reTisiona  in  the 
jrencral  plan  of  the  city, 
Iniihiing  laws,  etc.  The 
[iresence  on  that  comraitUe 
ofarchitects  like  John  Galea 
Howard,  James  W.  ReiJ, 
and  Willis  Polk  gives  prom- 
ise that  the  opportunity  ol 
correcting  the  old  meaning- 
less gridiron  plan  will  notbe 
utteily  wasted.  The  Bum- 
liani  plans  are,  fortunately. 
ready  as  a  basis,  and  though 
it  will  be  impossible  in  the 
impoverisLoi  condition  o( 
the  city  treasury  to  carry 
them  out  in  any  fullnes*, 
whatever  is  done  can  be 
done  in  consonance  with 
their  suggestions.  Some 
diagonal  avenues  will  evi- 
dently be  cut  through  tli« 
Bijuares, — thua,  one  from  the 
feri-y  to  the  railway  etatkn 
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on  the  south,  and  another  from  the  station  to  tlie  have  come  off  triumphant.  Terra-cotta  has  been 
corner  of  Market  and  Van  NesB.  Montgomery  disappointing.  The  new  building  laws  will  prob- 
Avenue  will  be  carried  through  to  Montgomery  ably  limit  the  height  of  buildings  to  one  and  a 
Street.  Winding  streets  must  circle  and  ascend  half  the  width  of  their  streets.  This  will  make 
Nob  Hill.  Now  that  the  buildings  are  leveled  fair  division  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  insure  a 
away,  tlie  slopes  of  this  hilllook  far  gentler  than  reasonable  uniformity  of  sky  line,  and  lend 
the  old  street  gashes  made  them  appear,  and  tho  property-owners  a  natural  motive  for  relinquish- 
contours  invite  to  natural  approach.  ing  land  to  widen  streets.  The  pan-handle  of 
The  city,  from  the  point  of  view  of  site  and  tlie  park  will  now  undoubtedly  lie  extended  east- 
geographical  location,  is  far  more  beautiful  and  ward  to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  new  San  li'nin- 
impressive  than  before  the  fire.  The  old  archi-  cisco  will  be  far  stancher  and  nobler  than  the 
lecture  was  mostly  had,  —  heinously  bad,  as  ohi,  but  we  shall  always  miss  the  old  nuuks  and 
everybody  knows.  The  earthquake  tried  the  localianis  and  boliemianisitis.  and  the  variegat- 
works  of  men  and  found  much  of  the  construe-  ed  flavors  of  many  nationalities  mingled  with 
tion  also  bad.  Men  will  not  veneer  any  more  glimpses  and  odors  of  Cathay  which  blended  in 
wooden  buildings  with  thin  skins  of  brick.  Old  California's  solvent  grace  of  freedom  and 
Honest  wooden  structures  on  the  one  band  and  love  of  elbow-room  to  make  the  dear  old  town 
steel-cage  and  reenforced  concrete  on  the  other  bo  inexhaustible  a  spring  of  hunian  interest 
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T 


HE  desolation  of  San  Francisco  is  already      relief  work  'or  which   the  main  responsibility 
transfigured.     The  beauty  and  majesty  of      has,  of  course,  fallen  upon  them,  have  uevertho. 


s  and  harbor  are  revealed  anew,  and  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  her  people  is  no  less  niani- 
f>-st.  Tlie  desolation  is  great  indeed.  No  one 
can  imagine  it  in  advance,  at  a  distance,  and  as 
its  details  are  sl'>wly  taken  in  the  heart  grows 
sick,  nntil  in  very  self-defense  tlm  brain  refuses 
to  attempt  to  compr.'heml  what  has  happened. 
Hut  the  salvation  of  the  city,  which  means  much, 
nut  only  to  San  F'raiiciaco,  but  to  America,  lies 
;>ivciselv  in  the  determination  not  to  be  appalled 
or  paralysed  by  tlie  magnitude  of  the  disasteror 
to  dwell  upon  the  iiifficiilties  of  reconstruction. 

(ireat  stretches  of  unoccupied  city  sites  are 
here,  the  superb  deep-water  harbor  is  here,  tlie 
railway  terminals  and  the  wharves  and  docks 
are  intact,  steel  construction  and  frame  con- 
struction have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
wiilistand  theeartli<iuake  tremors.  On  tho  other 
liand.  the  lessons  of  inade<|uate  water-supply, 
<-lieaii  building  ami  insecure  foumlations,  nar- 
row streets,  and  the  neglect  ot  precautions  of 
various  kinds  have  l>eeii  learned,  and  the  new 
.'^an  Francisco  will  surely  l>e  a  better  and  greater 
c;ty  than  the  old. 

Even  in  this  fii'f;t  niontli  the  residents  of  the 
city  and  their  friends  in  the  State,  oppressed  and 
burdened  as  tbey  have  been  by  the  enormous 
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less  lost  no  tirao  in  taking  up  tlie  problems  of 
reconstruction,  nie  Mayor's  Uomuiittpo  of  t'ifty, 
appointed  to  deal  witli  the  emergency  cauBed  l>y 
the  disaster,  had  Bub-coiuniittoeB  nil  food -sup  ply, 
bousing  llie  liumdi'ss,  trans portatiim.  vestoration 
of  retail  trade,  and  sticli  other  matters  aa  have 
to  do  with  instant  relief  and  I'estoration  of  or- 
derly government.  Within  seventeen  days,  how- 
ever, this  committee  had  given  place  t"  a  new- 
Committee  of  >'orty,  composed  largely  of  the 
same  men.  but  having  no  sub-committees  to  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  have  been  named.  It  is 
worth  while  to  emphasise  this  by  falling  the  roll 
of  the  new  aub-committees  :  Finance  ;  Assess- 
ment Monicipal  Kevenuo.  and  Taxation  ;  Muni- 
cipal Departments,  ineludiiig  roiici! ;  ■  Special  Ses- 
sion of  Legislature  and  State  Legislation ;  (.'barter 
Amendments;  Judiciary;  Huilding.  Laws  and 
General  Aridiitectnral  and  Engineering  i'lans  ; 
Securing  Structural  Material;  Public  Buildings 
(Muuicii>al)  ;  I'ublic  Huildings  (KederaO;  Ex; 
tending,  Widening,  and  (irading  Streets  and  Re- 
storing Pavements  ;  I'arks  :  Reservoirs,  Ronle- 
vards,  and  General  Heautification ;  Sewers, 
Hospitals,  and  Health  ;  Water- Supply  and  P'iro 
Department ;  1 1  arbor- Front,  Walls,  Dneks,  and 
Shipping;  Lighting  and  Klectricity  :  Transpor- 
tation ;  Permanent  Location  of  Cidualown  ;  Gut- 
side  Policing  ;  Library  and  Restoration  Thereof ; 
Newspaper  and  Pi'ess  ;    Condeiimation    of   Old 


Huildings;  Rnrnham   Plans;  Statistics;  Inaiu- 

In  a  few  instances  the  names  of  committees 
remain  the  same,  but  with  an  entirely  now 
meaning.  Transportation,  for  example,  was,  in 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  committee  to  send 
destitute  persons  ont  of  the  city.  In  the  new 
Committee  of  Forty  it  is  a  committee  to  deal 
with  the  steam  and  electric  railways.  The  orig- 
inal Finance  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  B. 
I'helan  is  chairman,  known  officially  as  the 
Finance  ("omuiittee  of  Relief  and  Red  Onn» 
Funds,  alone  remains  of  the  original  committees, 
or  rather  is  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Forty, 
to  wiiich  it  becomes  responsible,  while  a  nev 
Finance  ('omniittee,  under  tlie  chaimianship  of 
E.  H.  Harrimun,  is  appointed  to  take  tip  the 
gigantic  tasks  of  financing  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

Continuity  lias  been  given  to  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  that  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress by  the  uninterrupted  activities  of  the  mu- 
nicipal departments,  and  on  the  side  of  voIqd- 
tary  effort  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief 
and  Red  Cross  Funds,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  safeguarding  and  the  disbursement  of  the 
large  relief  fund  which  has  been  created  \tj 
voluntary  contributions.  This  committee,  origi- 
nally appointed  by  Mayor  Schmitz  in  consultation 
with  Sir.  I'helan,  whom  he  had  selected  for 
chaii-man,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  throe 
members  selecteii  by  the  California  branch  of 
the  National  Red  Cmss.  and  was  made  officially 
the  Finanee  Committee  of  the  Red  Cro8S,BawelI 
as  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty,  with  the  under- 
sUnding  that  it  w.inld  eventnatly  submit  ita 
report  to  both  of  the  bodies  which  it  represents. 
and  that  itR  accounts  would  t>e  so  kept  that  they 
could  be  audited  by  the  War  Department,  as  !■ 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  under 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  incorporated. 

No  refei-ence  lias  yet  been  made  to  the  agency 
which  iu  the  work  of  relief  and  sanitation  hu 
iwen  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  during  the 
first  few  weeks,— viz.,  the  United  States  array. 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  Gen.  A.  W,  Greely, 
the  comijianding  general  of  the  Division  of  Ae 
Paiiflc.  the  i-esponsiliility  for  prompt  action  fell 
upon  lien.  Frederick  Funston,  who  is  in  oom- 
iiiHud  of  the  I)e]>artment  of  California,  one  of 
the  i!e]i.irlmeuts  comprising  the  division.  He 
promjitly  jiluced  the  invabiable  services  of  hi* 
odii-ers  and  sohliera  at  the  disposal  of  the  ciril 
authorities,  accepting  directions  from  the  mayor, 
but  fighting  fir<'  and  famine  with  cbaracteristie 
energy  at  every  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
agaiu  the  story  of  the  losing  fight.  When  so- 
munition  was  exhausted,  even  Bunker  Hill  m 
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relinquished,  ami  from  tlie 
outset  water,  the  only  ammu- 
nition witli  which  (ire  can  be 
fought,  was  lacking.  Dyna- 
mite accomplished  some- 
tliinfi.  hut  even  dynamite 
gave  out,  and  it  was  Hie 
width  of  Van  Ness  Avenue 
tiiat  enabled  a  last  success- 
ful final  slant)  to  l)e  made 
and  a  nuclens  saved  for  tlie 
rebuilding  of  the  city. 

The  army  foURht  the  fire 
as  the  allies  of  tlie  people  of 
tlie  city,  and  even  wlnle  it, 
was  i^afring  opened  its  lios- 
jiitals  and  tents  and  gave  of 
its  commissary  stores  and 
Ii|;inki'l8  for  the  refugees. 
Tlifi'i-  was  no  hesitation  in 
Waphinjrton  in  giving  moral, 
iiPfiiial.and  financial  snpiiort 
to  llieso  emergency  measures. 
.\  iLiillion  dollars  was  spent 
liy  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
[.mchasing  and  forwarding 
new  supplies  before  Con- 
^ri'ss  could  act,  and  Congress 
liiis  never  acted  more  quickly 
Of  generously  than  upon  tids 

Ceneral  Greely  returned 
insliintly  to  San  Francisco, 
sacTiiicing  his  plan  for  at- 
iiTiiling  his  daughter's  wed- 
ding, and,  reserving  to  him- 
self tlie  questions  of  policy 
involving   n-lations  bi'tween 

of  voluntary  relief,  restored 

tn  (leneral  t'unston  the  actual  di)'ection  of  tlie  of  the  mayor  and  the  Committee  of  P'ifty,  to 
trii"iis  in  and  about  San  l''rani'isc.)  as  a  legitimate  withdraw  entirely  the  National  Guard,  An  ar- 
)iirt  of  his  work  as  dcpaitment  cotnnmnder.  rangement  was  soon  effected  by  which  one  or 
'I'he  questions  of  policy  were  s<;rious.  and  of  a  more  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city  was 
delicate  nature,  requiring  tact,  faitlifitl  compli-  divided  for  military  purposes  were  to  be  assigned 
iince  with  the  law  whenever  possible,  and  yet  a  to  tlie  militia,  while  the  entire  responsibility  for 
willingness  to  face  new  situations  and  accept  re-  such  militiiry  force  as  was  necessary  in  Oakland 
sponsibility  for  unprecedentetl  measuies.  and  other  places  affected  outside  San  Francisco 
One  other  agency,  secund  only  in  importance  was  also  assumed  by  them.  The  National  Guard, 
V>  the  army,  must  not  be  ovcrlonked,  the  pros-  like  the  army,  did  efficient  work,  and  the  c^i^ 
euro  of  which  caused  one  of  the  numerous  com-  icisma  which  were  showered  so  freelyin  the  news- 
plications  with  which  <ieneral  (ireely,  (iovernor  paper  dispatches  and  current  rumors  of  the  first 
Pardee,  and  Mayor  Schmitx  liavc  had  ti>  denl.  few  days  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  foun- 
This  is  the  National  Guard  of  California.     (Jov-  dation, 

ernor  I'ardee  has  held.  iin<l  witli  entire  justice.  Under    the    direction    of    the  Mayor's    Food 

that  the  State  is  responsible  fin-  the  maintenance  Committee,  of  which  an  influential  Jewish  rabbi, 

of  order,  and  has  refused,  even  on  the  request  Dr.  J.  Voorsanger,  was  chairman,  and    among 
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whose  enci'fietic  assoi'iaU's  were  Joliu  Bninim 
ami  Oscar  ('ouper,  tlieru  spraiij;  ii]i  alimit  oiio 
hundred  and  lifty  food  utatinds,  from  which 
food  was  si^'i'"  t"  "">■  ""li"  faim;.  At  tlic 
maximum,  live  liundrt-d  druya  mid  trucks  were 
empliiycd  merely  in  supplying  ihi'so  stations. 
A  foniial  r(>r|ucst  was  mado  l>y  the  civil  and 
n;li<-f  aiilhdHtU'a  tliiit  Iho  ariny  should  take 
over  the  cnlirc  ri'spousil'ility  fur  n'ceiving  food 
and  othi^r  supplii's,  whether  ccmsigucd  t<j  tho 
army  or  not.  and  to  tins  reijuest  (ieneral  (Jreely 
gave  pronijit  assent.  .\t  tlrst  tlie  ([uartprmaBter 
only  received  llxi  fonsijrnuK'nts  at  the  docks 
and  railway  stations  and  transported  therii  to 
central  warehouses,  but  a  few  days  lati'r.  liy 
formal   request,    Ut.ueral    Greely  consented    to 


liecoiiip  rcKiii-nsihli-  iilsi)  for  transportinR  them 
from  the  wareLi'uses  to  the  food  stationn.  'I'he 
wononiy  and  cflii'iencv  of  the  government  ser- 
vice i«  imlicated  Itv  the  fact  that  on  the  second 
dav  after  this  transfer  the  numl"T  of  teams  had 
U'en  rediiml  from  five  hundred  to  h'ss  than 
two  hundred,  efr.'i-ting  at  one  stroke  an  admin, 
istrativi'  economy  of  over  three  thouFaud  dollars 
a  dav. 

In  this  simple  item  is  reilencd  the  entire  ar 
pument  f"r  the  course  which  was  adopted.  'J'he 
army  had  the  organiaation.  the  efpiipment.  the 
trained  ..fficers  and  men.  for  dealinc  with  the 
situation,  and  no  one  else  had  it  or  couhl  create 
it  except  at  enormous   expense    and    with    in- 


evitahlo  waste.  Tents,  blankets,  and  sabsiBtenw 
were  required  instantly.  The  army  had  them, 
and  with  the  funds  promptly  voted  by  CongreBi 
at  its  disposal  could  keep  an  almost  constant  in- 
flow of  them  in  operation  until  tlie  emergent 
need  was  supplied.  It  was  therefore  evideni 
that  the  army  must  undertake  it. 

f  >n  the  receipt  of  the  usual  pi'ec&ntionary  tele- 
grams from  the  War  department  that  certain 
tilings  were  being  done  without  warrant  of  tlie 
law,  (Ieneral  (Jreely  offei-ed  in  writing  to  turn 
over  the  administration  of  the  supplies  of  llio 
National  Red  Cross,  but  instant  assurance  wm 
given  him  liy  its  special  representative  that  ibia 
wonld  be  physically  inipossible,  and  that  in  tlie 
interests  of  humanity  it  was  ini[>erativc  that  the 
facilities  of  the  army  should  continue  to  be  st 
the  disposal  of  those  who  were  doing  the  relief 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  responsibility  for  registration  snd  dis- 
crimination among  those  who  applied  for  relief, 
and  the  ailministration  of  any  relief  measures 
other  than  the  receiving,  storing,  and  transport- 
ing of  food,  clothing,  and  other  relief  stores, 
could  not  properly  devolve  on  the  army,  but  mngt 
be  assumed  by  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  financial 
coiiiH'i-ation  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief 
and  Ited  Cross  Funds. 

It  was  therefore  to  these  tasks  that  tlie  writer, 
as  special  represi'ntative  of  the  National  Rei! 
Cross,  instructed  l>y  its  president,  the  Secretv}' 
of  War.  to  come  t<)  .San  Francisco  for  this  pnr- 
pose,  addressed  his  attimtinn.  after  liaving  aideii 
in  elTecting  a  concentration  of  all  large  relief 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  securing  the  necessary  ooiii-di nation  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  agencies  which  were  re»dy 
'ii  what  was  most  necessary  inil 


fnl. 


Tlie  con^liiions  of  the  problems   to  bo  faceiJ 

The  exlraoi-.linary  number  of  persons  suddenly 
heri'ft,  of  their  homes,  furniture,  clothing,  UtA 
menus  of  livelihood.  When  the  army  assumed 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  food  there  were  req- 
uisitions daily  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  tlion- 
Blind  men,  wom<'n.  and  children.  There  wer« 
probablv  not  actually  so  many  persons  receiving 
frc.'  food,  imt,  including  the  leakage  from  thefti 
and  wn^te  fi>r  sevei'al  days  in  the  beginning  o' 
May.  this  amount  of  food"  was  supplied  from  the 
warehouKes  of  the  commissary  department, 

Tlie  sudden  cessation  of  employment.  Tb« 
clearing  of  'Wim  did  not  begin  promptly  !» 
cause  of  the  uncertainties  in  regard  to  inBunnce. 
i'roperty -owners  were  in  doubt  whether  the  con- 
ditions should  not  remain  as  they  wore  until  j' 
could   be   definitely  ascertained  whether  thsiT 
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liarticular  itidiviilual  losses  were  dun  tu  firp  or  to 
.■ftrlbi]«ako.  Moreovfr,  tliu  moving  of  tlio  <;.'/.m 
coulil  not  bojjiu  until  fai'ilitiee  had  heen  pmvided 
Cor  (lisiiosing  oC  it,  and  Ibis  involved  prolimiiiary 
(.'xteiiaion  of  steam  raihviiy  lines. 

Tlio  n>)8ence  of  restauriints,  markets,  groceries, 
and  otiior  retail  or  wliok'salo  proviaiou  storua. 
Kvcn  tliose  who  had  money  or  crcilit  could  not 
buy  wichoiit  traveling  lone,  often  utterly  iin- 
possilile,  distances.  All  tbe^'raihvnys  Wfro  exert- 
ing llieir  utmost  (-apa::ity  to  handle  the  relief 
supplies,  nnil  it  was  impossible  for  n'gular 
lic.ilerB,  even  if  they  ivuld  SL'Curc  stororooins,  to 
obtain  provisions. 

finally,  tlie  psychological  element  cannot  be 
disregarded.  People  fonnd  thetiis-'lvesinstiimitw 
auiniuiidings.  b'aniilies  wim-c  sepai-atiid.  Kvery 
one  bad  new  neighbors.  Tho  nerves  were  un- 
strung. Slight  daily  shofks  kept  alive  the 
uensiitii'us  of  ilii^  ririginal  eatastropbe.  Even 
aci{uaiiiianct:S  looked  unfamiliar.  No  one  know 
whether  the  banks  were  solvent,  and  the  neces- 
sity lor  the  cooling  of  vaults  gB.ve  a  welcome 
n'prieve  to  their  directors  while  they  counted 
tboir  assi'ts.  Saloons  were  closed,  fortunately 
t'ov  peace  and  order,  but  tbe  sudden  coni|iul8ory 
change  of  drinking  habits  doubtless  heljK'd  to 
produce  in  some  tlie  d«Keil  condition  in  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  every  one  confesseil 
that  he  occasiomilly  foun.l  himself.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  tliat  tliit  people  did  not  lose  their 
heads.  From  tliemavor  and  tbe  milit-iiry  oliiccis 
down  U<  tbe  bunddest  fan 
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(A  Bfimp  of  chllilrtn  In  (lie  n-fuiieB  ciiinp  «t  E)ol<lcn  QaW 
I'ark.) 

place  with  tbe  rapidity  and  completeness  which 
are  essential  it  San  Kranciyco  is  to  remain  what 
it  has  been,  and  to  become  what  it  has  seemed 
to  promisi;.  of  this  t  have  no  doubt,  although 
the  herculean  undertaking  is  certainly  unique 
in  the  history  of  great  disastei's. 

Early  in  May  there  was  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  applicantR  for  food  at 
many  "f  the  stations.  Heginning  with  Sunday, 
the  Kith,  rations  were  issued  on  alternate  days 
onlv,  and  only  to  those  who  bad  been  properly 
rc-gistered  and  had  been  given  food  cards.  "\Vo 
then  took  up  actively  the  more  cduntructive  re- 
lief of  individuals  and  fiimilies,  which  will  speed- 
ily become  the  prijici|ial  part  of  tbe  relief  work. 

(In  May  4  the  writer  submitted  to  the  Kinancn 
(^otiimittee  of  lielief  and  l{ed  Cross  Kunds  a 
communication  outlining  a  general  policy  for  tbe 
use  of  tbe  funds  at  the  didposal  ot  the  commit- 
tee, which  was  considered  at  a  conference  at- 
tended, on  invitation,  bytiovernor  Pardee.  Mayor 
."^chmitz.  tieneral  (Jreelv.  Archhisliop  Riordan, 
Mr.  K  IT,  liarriman,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moors,  and  Mr. 
■larob  Ftirth.  of  Bostcm.  and  a  few  other  gentle- 
men, besides  a  reasonably  full  Representation  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  After  an  informal  dis- 
dating  chiefly  to  the  recommendation 
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about  relief  employiripnt,  tlic  lettiT  was  rvferrud 
te  a  committee  consistint;  oC  Archljishoii  Rior- 
dan,  Governor  PardfC,  Mr.  Uarriman,  Dr.  Voor- 
langer,  and  tho  writer.  This  committee  met 
tdiately  afWr  the  adjeurnment  of  the  con- 
ce,  and  agreod  unatiimotisly  upon  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  submitted  on  the  fol- 
'ng  day  to  tlie  Finance  Committee  and 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

The  conimunicntinn  subuiitlnl  to  the  FiniincH  Com- 
mittee l>y  Dr.  Kilwanl  T.  Uevine  and  referri-d  tii  this 
committee  for  conHiilemtion  coHtniiieil  six  recotiimeii- 
dations,  allot  which  meet  with  our  approvdl  except  that 
relating  to  emergency  employment  for  men  anil  women, 
which  we  consiiler  in  ad  visible. 

Kestaliiig  the  BiiggeKtions  which  we  indorw,  hiiiIbs- 
Hiimitifi  Chat  the  HUpply  «(  fund  and  of  cl'ilUitif^  will  be 
continued  until  the  abftolnle  need  in  tlicje  dirvctionri  is 
met,  we  reHi>ectfuUy  rec[>mmfnd  ; 

I.— That  the  opening  of  cheap  restaurantB  be  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  the  ;<ale  t<i  rpHponsible  per- 
iODH  at  army  contract  prices  of  any  siirpliiH  atoren  now 
In  hand  or  en  mute,  the  proceeds  to  be  turned  into  the 
relief  fund,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchaee  of  the  sanio 
or  other  suppliex,  ti»  tlie  Finance  Coniniittee  or  Its  piir- 
chsnlng  agents  may  direct. 

II. — That  detluite  proviHion  be  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  permanent  private  honpitalH  which  are 
in  position  to  care  for  free  patienta  by  the  |>ayment  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dollani  per  week  for  the  care  of  patients 
who  are  unable  to  pay.  and  that  after  an  ncciirato  esti- 
mate hoH  been  made  of  the  number  of  beds  in  each  hns- 
pital  a  Hufflcient  sum  be  appropriated  frir  this  purpose. 

III. — That  pruvislnn  be  iiiiide  on  some  carefully  de- 
vised plan  for  the  care  duriog  the  coming  year  of 
convalescent  patienl-s,  and  for  the  care  of  aged  anil 
infirm  penmiis  tor  whom  there  is  uot  already  sufficient 

IV.— That  on  the  )iaHi>i  of  the  reglHlration  now  In 
progress  and  subKeqnent  inquiry  into  the  facts  in  such 
cases,  special  relief  In  the  form  of  tools,  implements, 
household  furniture,  and  sewing-machines,  or  in  any 
other  form  which  niay  be  approved  by  the  ciniimlttee, 
be  supplied  to  individnalH  and  faniilles  found  to  be  in 
need  of  anch  relief ;  that  the  administnttlou  of  this  spe- 
cial relief  fund  be  intrusted  to  a  c<imnilr,tce  of  seven 
members  to  he  app<iLnte<l  by  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  with  such  paid  service  at  its  dinpoMil 
as  the  special  relief  committee  may  find  necessary,  and 
that  as  soon  of  practicable  a  ileHnite  date  be  Axed  after 
which  applications  for  aid  fnim  the  Kelief  and  Ked 
Cross  FundH  cannot  he  considered. 

The  registration  was  intrusteil,  as  oaily  as 
April  2o,  to  I)r.  (.'.  (.'.  I'lelin,  of  the  I'niversity 
of  ('alifornia,  and  was  coniiileted  in  tlie  second 
week  of  May.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abbo- 
ciated  Charities  and  a  largo  cciips  of  public- 
school  teachers  whose  scrvicea  were  tendered  by 
the  Buperin  ten  dent    of    schools,  Mr.  A.  Konco- 


vieri.  Thv.  issue  of  food  tickets  waa  based  npon 
this  registration  as  soon  as  it  was  completed,  is 
well  as  the  larger  qufStiooB  of  moi*e  coostractive 
relief  contemplated  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 
report. 

The  employment  bureau  was  opened  on  Ha; 
1,  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  State  Labor 
(.'ommissioncr,  Mr.  W.  V.  Stafford.  At  thii 
writing  the  bureau  has  been  more  Huecesafnl  b 
i-egistering  applicants  for  work  than  in  finding 
employment  for  them.  It  was  hoped  in  Hay 
that  employment  on  a  more  commenraratiB  scale 
would  be  offered,  but  there  waa  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  encourage  t)ie  idea  that  tiiere 
would  be  immediately  any  large  demand  for  im- 
ported labor.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
San  Francisco  has  suddenly  greatly  rednced  its 
population,  its  industries,  its  available  dwellings. 
its  transportation  facilities,  and  all  its  machinery 
for  commercial  and  industrial  activity.  These 
things  will  return,  but  they  cannot  be  rebuilt  in 
a  month.  Municipal  expenditures  must  be,  and 
are  to  be,  reduced,  and  although  there  need  be 
none  of  the  distressing  features  of  an. indus- 
trial depression,  it  must  bo  recognized  that  the 
scale  of  employment  and  of  business  is  tem- 
porarily reduced  by  forces  beyond  immediate 
control. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
distribute  credit  for  the  progress  made  in  tbe 
(irst  si.t  weeks  after  the  disaster.  Indeed,  where 
all  have  done  well  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
ever  he  possible  to  tell  who  most  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  in  this  connection.  The  California 
branch  of  the  lieil  Cross,  led  by  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow  and  M  rs.  ,T.  F.  Merrill,  has  followed  a 
cotirse  which  is  entitled  to  tbe  highest  pr»i«. 
Thi'  Ituil  Ci'OBB,  the  Aasociated  Charities,  and 
many  other  agencies  which  might  have  insisted 
\i\«'X\  separate  recognition  and  independent  ac- 
tion have  merged  their  resources  and  their  per 
somil  .si'rvicc  under  tbe  inspiring  programme  of 
iirgaiiii^ulinn  tbatis  coordination  of  forces ratlier 
than  organisation  that  is  exploitation  of  sepante 
'interests.  An  impartial  story  of  what  has  hip- 
jiencd.  howcvor.  is  promised  by  the  early  crea- 
tion i.f  a  Committee  on  History,  which  diligently 
began  tlie  cnlloction  of  materials  before  the 
nslies  of  the  fire  were  cold.  Of  this  committee 
the  distinguished  historian.  Prof.  H.  Hone 
Steyihcns.  is  a  member,  and  there  are  aasociated 
with  hini  some  of  tbe  most  capable  of  the  yennp 
men  who  wei-e  in  the  thick  of  the  relief  work 
from  the  beginning. 
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BY  CHARLES  M.    I'EPPER. 

'[.Mr.  IVii]H,T  wii-  .iiif  lif  tlie  dflfyiites  to  tlif  PoiitfrKuof  liclii  in  Mexico  in  IHIJI.  Hfterivanl  visitprl  the  coiin- 
irit'r^  I  if  SiMiiii  iitiil  (.'tiili'iil  .\  mi-rir;i  ns  I'liiteil  Stiilef  commissi  oner  U>  reiwrt  od  I  lie  I'nu-Ameripau  linilway,  und 
i.-  nil  iiinlic.riiy  tni  l,!Uiii-Aiiivrifiui  iiffnirs.— The  Editok.] 

TilKliK  is  tii'Hive  air!  sifiniiieiince,  li»th  for  the  scconil  Ha;:ue  (iimrerenco,  will  coniluct  its 
ii:i'  cmnitriis  of  the  western  lieinisphure  ileiiliiirations  witli  tlio  kiiowltiil^e  thfttsucli  ([ucs- 
ami  i'"i-  Kinoj«;.  in  thf  Tliivi  International  Aiiier-  tions  iliscusscd  us  ilo  not  affect  solely  tlio  new 
ii'iui  I'uiiLii'fnci',  whicli  nii'Cls  in  Rio  Janeiro  iq  world  will  also  lie  heicrv  the  Hagne  (.'oiifiTc-nce. 
.Iii:y.  It  f=hi.uia  I.M  HiiiliTsiood  that  this  inter-  There  is  csiiei-ial  fitness  in  lioldinji;  the  Tjjird 
n;itiiFn;il  asseiiilily  is  a  coiii'iTcnee.  and  not  a  con-  Tan- Anifirican  T- inference  in  the  eapitul  of  lira- 
■;n>ss.  It  willdirttT.ssa  wiih'  rimtreof  topics,  will  /.il.  'Die  first  one,  held  in  Washington,  was  a 
ileliatesoniedelieiKe  i|n.>sli.iiiM,  will  adopt  varions  tribute  to  the  groat  i  republic  whose  basis  is  the 
rcsolntifins.  will  ttinke  cerlain  reconiiiiendations,  inlieritaiiee  of  Anglo 'Saxon  institutions.  The 
anl  siiiiie  oi'  ili<  Jispiniii'ins  will  he  ijunsiated  into  second  gathering,  celebrating  its  sessions  in  the 
the  rnrni  of  Ijvaties:  but  It  will  not  legislate.  ciiuniry"  which,  under  the  guidance  of  rorfirio 
The  ti.iid  riinfer-'tice  has  a  bnxider  senile  than  Diaz,  urn-  of  the  greaUrst  men  of  t!ie  century, 
till'  first,  whicii  wiis  held  in  Wasliinglon  in  1KS9—  has  taken  a  foremost  place  in  the  council  of 
;iii,  ur  th:in  the  secinid,  whicli  met  in  the  city  ot  nations,  was  a  tribute  to  the  iSjianish-Amer- 
Mi'.xicii  in  l!iol.  This  enlar^'od  iield  is  jiartly  ican  couiuries.  The  tliird  assunilily.  being  held 
tl:i'  cultiiiruilii>ri  nf  tin'  series  oi*  coiiferenees  and  in  that  nation  wlmsi^  language,  traditions,  and 
piiriiy  (lie  result  <■(  new  worldwide  cunditions  people  are  of  the  I'ortuguese  branch  of  the 
wiiicii  l.avi'  arisen.  In  the  first  Hague  confer-  T>aiin-Amenraii  family,  and  whuso  political  his- 
i-ncc.  im  !.at:ti-Ani''tic:in  natioi).  except  Mexico,  tory  diffei-s  so  markedly  from  its  neighbors  both 
was  tiioiighl  woniiy  iif  ]>:irticiparic.in.  Tiie  Mexi-  in  the  long  continuanre  of  a  conservative  nioQ- 
cangatliiTing.  igiii. rill- ihe  Slight,  tiiok  nn-asures  archy  and  in  the  [leacefnl  transition  from  the 
for  bringing  ;dj  tlie  rei.iiLliesof  tlii'  western  hem-  forms  of  monarchy  to  the  forms  of  a  republic 
ispliere  wiiliin  tl.e  s]>heie  '4  the  international  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  French  posi- 
pea<e  activities  i.f  whieli  [h<!  Hague  tribunal,  by  tivist  political  philosophers,  is  a  recognition  of 
common  cunsent.  i:;  tii  become  the  agent.  'Hie  the  further  composite  race  elements  which  con- 
Rio  Janeiro  asseii;bly,  Ijeing  held  in  advance  of  stitute  the  nations  of  the  western  liemisphere. 
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By  having  the  conference  meet  in  the  capital 
of  a  republic  whose  territorial  area  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  Uniteil  Statfts  of  America,  in  the 
splendid  city  whicli  posscBses  the  moat  magnifi- 
cent harbor  in  the  world,  and  which  in  ita  recent 
physical  transformation  has  shown  the  possibili- 
ties  of  great  centers  of  population  umier  trop- 
ical akiea,  the  Bcntiiiient  of  fraternity  will  be 
Btrentrthened,  while  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  fifteen  or  sixteen  otiier  American  republics 
will  serve  to  make  tlie  government  and  the  people 
of  Brazil  feel  that  tlieir  place  in  the  progress  of 
the  western  world  is  realized.  The  environment 
will  be  sym[)athetic,  and  the  associations  will  be 
benejicial.  In  international  diplomacy  further 
force  will  be  given  the  deliheratiops  of  the  Kio 
conference,  since  the  ii 


diplot 


The  V 
laid  out 


inent  of  Brazilian 
,  Baron  Kio  Branco,  the  John  Hay  of 
low  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
irk  of  the  confi;renci',  as  it  has  been 
1  the  very  complete  programme  adopt- 
ed, wlule  covering  a  variety  of  topics,  may  bo 
brought  within  two  general  heads.  These  r* 
late  to  abstract  principles  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  at  the  most,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  some  apprnach,  and  to  questions  oC  a 
practical  and  material  character,  such  as  relate 
to  trade,  inilustry,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

AUMKI)    EXFOKCEMKXT   OP   C0XTRACT8, 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  proposition  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  fornniluti'd  by  the  cele- 
Itrnted  authority  on  international  law  whom 
Latin  America  has  given  to  the  world.— Carlos 
Calvo,  of  Argentina.  This  in  its  naked  form  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  cri'ditor  nations  to  en- 
force, by  war  on  tlie  delitor  nations,  contractual 
obligations.  It  has  ap{)i-ared  in  the  underlone 
of  ilcbati.'B  in  previous  conferences,  but  this  is 
the  lirst  time  that  it  lias  been  accepted  as  a 
specific  subjc'Ct  of  discussion.  There  is  addi- 
tional Mignilicanco  in  tlii>  terms  iu  which  the 
subject  is  to  bi'  liiscussi'd. — that  is,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  subiiiiitiug  it  to  t!ie  Ilague  confer- 
ence with  a  vii'W  Ui  having  that  body  also  con- 
sider to  whut  extent,  if  any.  sin-ii  collcciion 
is  permiiisibh'.  Disguised  iimU'r  conventional 
forms,  the  bald  (juestion  will  be  ajiproached 
whether  European  nations  [iioywHe  to  hold  dis- 
tinctly to  tlio  doctrine  of  gunboats  as  collection 
agents,  Witlmut  anticipating  the  action  at  The 
Hague,  it  may  Iw!  presnnu'd  that  an  international 
conference  composed  princijially  of  creditor  na- 
tions will  not  be  disposed  to  accept  unijualifiedly 
the  dictum  of  an  international  body  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  debtor  nations,  and  no 
direct  answer  may  be  giveu  to  this  finery,  yet 
the    mere   fact   of    a   pan- American  conference 


bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Hague  conference 
may  have  a  substantial  outcome  in  preventing 
overt  acts  and  in  lessening  the  ezcuBes  for  war. 
The  proposition  will  be  useful  in  another  aense. 
It  will  servo  to  bring  home  to  the  varioua  Latin- 
American  governments  their  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  on  such  of  them  as  are  not 
ready  to  accept  President  Roosevelt's  aasertion 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  for  defaulting  debtors  it  will  enforce  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  halt  in  reckless  and  some- 
times corrupt  debt-plunging,  with  the  corruption 
equally  divided  between  groups  of  £uropesn 
financiers  backed  by  thijir  governments  and  of- 
ficials of  tiie  contracting  republics  who  for  their 
own  aggrandizement  are  willing  to  involve  their 
countries  in  contracts  impossible  of  .f ulfillmest. 
The  discussion  nndoubtedly  will  be  valuable  in 
the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  will  develop  on 
the  [)art  of  the  Ija tin- American  republics  to  show 
that  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations  they  cannot  be  considered 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  European  prac- 
tice as  to  debt-collection,  assuming  that  it  is  to 
prevail  over  the  Calvo  contention.  '  'WhBii  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  1902,  paid  the  last  in- 
stallment of  a  debt  due  English  bondholder!, 
which  hafl  been  contracted  in  1824,  it  gave  • 
very  practical  proof  of  the  caution  which  ahoitld 
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be  exercised  by  creditors  who  assume  that  tem- 
porary default  means  definite  repudiation.  The 
area  of  Latin  America  which  may  be  considered 
as  witliin  the  sphere  of  debt-<Jefault  is  becoming 
so  small  that  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Rio  and  the  Hague  conferences 
if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhibit  this  fact. 


Tncladed  in  the  programme  of  the  Rio  con- 
ference and  related  to  the  question  of  debts  is  a 
resolution  recommending  the  extension  foi"  a 
further  period  of  five  years  of  the  treaty  of 
arbitration  for  pecuniary  claims  which  was 
agreed  upon  at  the  Mexican  conference,  and 
which  was  made  effective  by  its  ratification  by 


BOK.  JOAQutN  D.  CASASeS. 


(Chairmiin  of  tliu  I'liiteil  Stares  dirlegiitiuli.) 

a  BufTicient  number  of  ri'publics,  including  the 
United  States.  Thnviding  their  way  through  a 
labyrinth  of  coiiiplicatinns.  among  which  was 
the  ambitious  plan  of  an  international  claims 
tribunal,  and  alsn,  in  disguised  form,  the  accept- 
ance of  ihe  f'alvo  c"iitention,  the  delegates 
finally  came  into  daylight  and  blazed  a  path 
through  the  jungle  of  conflicting  principles, 
national  distrusts,  and  selfish  demands.  Mr. 
Joaquin  D.  CasoKi'is.  tlio  Mexican  ambassador, 
in  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and   Social  Science,  declared  that  this 


Prosrttrame  of  the  c< inference,) 

treaty  of  pecuniary  claims  alone  would  perpetu- 
ate the  name  of  the  Mexican  conference  in  his- 
tory, and  the  judgment  of  jurists  and  publicists 
affirms  this  opinion.  The  Rio  conference  with- 
out doubt  will  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
treaty,  and  in  doing  so  will  find  many  of  its 
difficulties  simplified. 

The  topics  relating  to  arbitration,  the  codifica. 
tion  of  public  and  private  law,  naturalization,  and 
the  like,  are  too  broad  for  specific  treatment  in  this 
artifie,  but  it  maybe  observed  that  the  Mexican 
conference  covered  very  fully  the  possibilities 
of  arbiti'ation  and  their  application  through 
the  Hague  tril>unal.  The  heart  of  the  whole 
questiun  as  it  appears  to  the  weaker  republics  is 
to  secure,  not  acquiescence  in  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, but  the  translation  into  a  positive  policy 
of  the  doctrine  tlmt  a  weaker  nation  should  have 
an  equal  right  of  arbitration  with  a  stronger  one. 
As  seen  by  them,  great  nations  whose  powers 
and  resources  are  so  nearly  equal  as  to  make 
the  outcoinc  of  an  a|ipeal  to  arms  doubtful  will 
have  tlio  most  powerful  motive  for  exhaust- 
ing all  the  means  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  se- 
cure arbitration  rather  than  risk  the  enormous 
commercial  destruction  and  the  prodigious  finan- 
cial losses  for  which  there  may  be  no  indem-  • 
nity  compensation  in  the  event  of  victory.     But 
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understood  in  tlie  United  States,  tliouRli  com- 
mercial intercourse  wns  tlie  guiding  purjiosft  of 
Mr.  Blaine  when  he  calli.'d  tliii  first  conforcncf. 
The  prominence  wliich  these  suhji-cta  will  have 
&t  liio  should  be  bi'ntficial  in  focusing  tlie  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  this  couutry  cm  the  trade  of 
the  western  iiemisjihei'e  in  its  cmnplete  geograph- 
ical radius,  and  in  the  area  which  is  brought 
within  the  diiitct  sphere  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
"Wlien  they  reflect  that  the  United  States  of 
its  annual  exports  sends  Si-""-OiM).(lllO  to  Latin 
America,  and  that  these  exports  have  grown  to 
this  volume  from  about  JuiO.OUOJKlO  in  isiio. 
when  the  first  conferenee  was  huhl,  they  may 
_J*»v»  a  better  oppri-ciation  ot  the  value  of  pan- 
American  asseniiilies  to  coiiimerco  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  may  be  formulated,  and 
which  are  the  basis  of  peaceful  international  in- 
tercourse, and  also  in  tlie  dii-ect  and  specific 
measures  for  the  development  of  trade. 


.T  In  CiJiittrtMS  tif  Pi)rt 


HON.  JOAQnV  NABrCO. 

tBrazillan  ambaasador  lo  Ihe  I'nltcil  SIBtrw 
of  the  BrirzillHn  <ItlcKatlnii.) 


Thes<i  specific  nieaaurea  are  wide  in  extent, 
but  they  have  the  couuuon  purpose  of  foateriug 
commerce,  and  from  some  of  them  the  direct  bene- 
fits are  already  beginning  to  flow.  The  Wash- 
ington and  tholilexican  conferences  gave  an  im- 
pulse nud  a  practical  turn  to  the  entirely  feasible 
plan  of  the  ran-Ainoricau  Railway,  which  still 
enjoys  the  coilt>e ration  of  Ili^nry  ti.  Davis  and 
Andrew  Carnegie,  distinguish wi  captains  of  in- 
dustry \vhi>  from  the  beginning  have  been  its 
■  unswerving  champions.  The  report  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  rerniancnt  Committee  to  the  Rio 
conference  in  shrming  the  pr<jgre88  that  is  mak- 
ing undoubtedly  wUI  give  fresh  encouragement 
to  action  along  international  lines. 

The  various  measures  for  the  simplificatioQ  of 
customs  iiiiii  consular  laws  and  the  work  carried 
on  under  the  agency  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  are  subjects  of  very  pi-actical  applica- 
tion, and  related  to  tlu-in  is  the  matter  of  qoar 
antine.  in  whieli  a  genuine  advance  Las  been 
made  toward  international  cooperation.  Coop- 
erative (juaraniinu  is  one  of  the  very  definite 
means  for  strengthening  commercial  intercourse, 
and  the  Rio  conference  wiil  have  before  it  the 
steps  taken  in  accordance  with  recommendatioM 
of  the  previous  conferences,  which  now  require 
additional  measures  in  order  to  make  them  tollf 
effective. 
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What  may  be  described 
as  the  new  relation  of  the 
United  States  to  tlie  other 
ri'jHililicsof  this  hemisphere 
is  a  trade  one.  It  may  be 
said  tliat  after  twenty  ytara 
the  United  States  liaa 
K-rown  up  to   Mr.   BlainL-a 

wiien  ttiere  will  be  a  sur- 
]ilus  of  capital  which  can- 
not find  sufficiently  profit- 
aMe  eniploytiient  at  hoinc. 
must  overflow,  and  the 
tural  overflow  is  to  the 
■ighhuring  countries,  do- 
loping    their    yet 


Til 


e<l 


Bhn 


•mg 


)ieir  increasing 
■<i.  and  at  a  later  stage 
icinK  their  national 
5,  For  all  tills  a  bet- 
mtiiiion  understanding 
ct-fsary,  and  this  is  iin- 
icly  proiniited  by  iiiD-r- 
miil  American  confer- 


its  must  dis 
licists.     Til 


will    be   far  iiion 
oiriplim,.nt.      Il  wil 

iteil   Statvs   of    th. 


conference,} 


tutions  Wll 
his  Si.iith 
inlerofnirs* 


-ntion  of  the  Sec- 
I'rojii  liio  Janeiro 
11  countries.  The 
toot  when  as  Sec- 
iih  Cuba  he  was 
i'-n-point  of  Latin 
ar.l  r,f  Latin  insti- 
ll.] for  exercise  in 
His  trip  and  his 
iH'ii  of  the  I.atin- 
liul    to   widen    hia 


will  enable  him  to  remove  many  of  the  causes 
of  liistrust  that  now  exist,  and  to  clear  away 
misconception  a  that  from  time  to  time  arise 
through  ignorance  of  the  aims  and  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  thus  lav  the  foundation 
for  the  commercial  and  financial  expansion  of 
which  this  country  is  at  the  threshold. 

While  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
thus  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  Latin-Ainer- 
icaji  neighbors  and  will  help  to  educate  them 
concerning  the  L'nited  States,  its  educational 
influence  will  be  vastly  wider  when  eiei-ted  at 
home.  Though  a  regrettable  ignorance  exists  in 
Latin  America  concerning  the  United  States, 
the  ignorance  in  the  Unitdl  States  concerning 
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Sefliir  Jiw*  Ueroiid. 


Hon.  Mnnuel  AIvsreE  Cklderoo. 
(Prnivlan  mlnlater  to  Chile.) 


Latin  America  is  iiiucli  more  lU-use,  niiil  thi^ 
prejudices  aro  as  ileop  and  as  disereiii table.  It 
may  lie  saiil  that  tlic  American  ppopli'  in  a  l«Hly 
will  1)<!  iiiaking  this  journoy  ivitli  i^i'cretnry  Itimt. 
If  then;  weru  no  other  good  to  be  derived,  the 
advantage  in  tin)  increase  of  tlieir  geogvniiliicjil 


knowledge  would  Le  sufficient  compensation. 
But  the  education  will  not  be  confined  to  mere 
geography.  It  will  liclp  tn  o[>en  the  eyea  of  the 
pyople  of  the  Uniti'd  Htiites  to  commerce  and' 
trade,  and  will  clear  away  many  of  their  mis- 
takes and  iiiisconcejitions. 

Tlie  visit  of  Secretary  Hoot,  therefore,  may  he 
liaih'd  as  the  dnwii  of  a  now  inter'American  life. 
The  gi-ncrai  policy  of  this  country  the  Secretary 
in  a  {rraceful  aftrr-diniier  addi-ess  has  already 
set  forth  wlicn  he  proposed  a  toast  to  the  siater- 
liood  of  -Vtiierican  republics  with  the  sentiment: 

May  ilu-  iiiilf|>eiideiLce,  tlie  freedom,  and  the  right* 
of  tin-  li'iist  and  w<;Hkest.  l)e  ever  re»pect«d  eqaally  with 
tlie  riijlii.-i  uf  llif  strciutrest,  «iid  may  we  all  do  our 
Kliitr(.>  tiiwiinl  ilic  Imil'liiitf  up  nf  a  eiound  and  enllght' 
cni'il  imlilii;  utiitiiiiti  til  ihe  Americas  which  shAlI  evecj- 
wlieri',  niHiii  l«>1Ii  lonthii'iitH,  mightily  promote  the 
ri'ijjii  iif  nea<'i'.  o[  lu'iler,  mid  of  juHticc  in  every  Ameri- 

This  is  the  Inn-  American  policy,  and,  above 
:  I'niteti  ^^tatea. 


all.  Ihi- tru.' policy  for  tb 


■■   TUK    I'ONFEKENCX. 


■ctiiig  dcdi.'{:iiti>s,  President  RooBevelt 
pro[H'r  regard  to  the  qualifications  ne- 

or  n.'|ireaeiitation  in  the  conference, 
lliese  quulilicntions  include  knowledge  of  the 
languuge  and  institutions  of  Latin  America. 
William  ].  Itucbiinan.  the  chairman  6t  tlie  dele- 
gation, has  the  record  of  achievement  in  diplo- 
matic capacity  as  minister  to  the  Argentine  B» 
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public  and  to  the  republic  of  Panama,  and  tbe 
advantage  of  membership  in  the  Mexican  con- 
ference, where  his  conciliatory  and  guiding  in- 
fluence was  a  forceful  factor.  There  is  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  selection  of  Mr,  Tulio 
Larrinaga,  the  Commissioner  from  Porto  Rico 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  while  Mr. 
James  S.  Harlan,  also,  has  the  benefit  of  familiar- 
ity with  Spanish-American  institutions  acquired 
during  hia  service  as  attorney -general  in  Poito 
Rico.  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  similar  advantage,  and 
Mr.  Van  Leer  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  has  the  bene- 
fit of  practical  knowledge  in  commerce. 

Among  the  delegates  from  other  republics 
will  be  distinguished  junsts  and  publicists  occu- 
pying responsible  positions  at  home  and  also  as 
diplomatic  representatives  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  majority  will  be  found  included 
among  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  ^VaBh• 
ington,  to  Brazil,  and  to  Europe,  while  there 
will  be  a  number  who  are  servinR  or  have  served 
as  ministers  of  foreign  relations  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  and  others  who  are  certain  to 
bold  those  portfolios  in  the  future. 

The  Argentine  Republic  among  its  original 
appointments  designated  Mr.  Luia  F.  Drago,  a 
particularly  fitting  recognition  of  the  younger 
element  in  the  diplomacy  of  South  America. 
Senor  Drago  was  tlie  Argentine  minister  of 
foreign  relations  who  at  the  time  of  the  Vene- 
zuela blockade  issued  the  circular  to  the  for- 


eign offices  of  other  Latin -American  republics 
asking  their  cooperation  in  sustaining  the  Calvo 
doctrine. 

The  new  republic  of  Cuba  signalizes  its  en- 
trance into  the  family  of  nations  at  this  first 
pan-American  conference  in  which  it  is  entitled 
to  representation  by  placing  at  the  head  of  its 
delegation  Mr.  Rafael  Montoro,  its  diplomatic 
representative  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Minister  Montoro,  while  less  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  is  fully  familiar  to  the 
public  of  Latin  America  from  his  long  cham- 
pionship of  colonial  autonomy  under  the  Span- 
ish rule  and  his  heroic  but  vain  efforts  to  secure 
by  peaceful  agitation  the  independence  of  Cuba 
through  the  evolutionary  processes. 

To  sum  up,  the  Kio  confeience,  the  programme, 
and  the  personalities  all  may  be  put  in  the  happy 
eipression  of  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  the  Brazilian 
ambassador, — "  The  significance  is  in  the  meet- 
ing." When  the  Mexican  conference  was  in  its 
darkest  hours  and  the  discouragements  for  it 
and  for  all  pan-American  conferences  were  great- 
eat,  it  boldly  seized  on  the  principle  of  periodi- 
city and  decided  that  there  should  be  future 
conferences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  adopted 
the  formal  resolution  which  made  it  possible  to 
hold  another  conference  within  so  short  a  period 
as  five  years.  In  the  programme  of  the  Rio  as- 
sembly appears  the  title  "  Future  Conferences." 
This  alone  would  make  the  present  conference 
worth  holding. 


(Tlie  residence  portlun  of  the  cltr  Ib  shomi  in  the  foreKrowilL) 
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nV  CHARI.KS  M.    HARVKV. 

T  X  j..iniii}r  [n.liiiii  ■L\>iTitorv  l.i  tli<-  Torrit..rv  nf  iu>rs  lui.l  iiiJiii.Ti.r^.     Tin,  Fiv«  Civilized  Tribes 

1      nklalnmia  in   l\w.   ii.-w 'swto  u(  Okljilionia  cimij.risi-  ..iily  al»,ut  a  lliinl  of  the  Indiana  of 

OiugrfSM  I'liilili'ij   l^'tter  I'm'  lliu  liidiHii  than  it  th<!  I'riitcd  Stnti's.  but  socially  iheyarc  lar  iiiort' 

kiii-w.    Ah  ii]  till'  casi'  of  tho  ailniis8ii.ui  of  many  imimrimH.  lliiin  all  tlifi  ri'st  o£  tlioir  race  put  to- 

Stalips. — MissouriJ.'alifiirnia,  Kansas,  and  otlicfs,  getln::'.     Tln'v  liavi-  nt-vi-r  licon  in  tlie  reserva- 

— locality  ami    piirty   iJi'i-jiuliccs  wci-t;   brought  lion  stage,  thnuifrh  wliirli  tl:<?  other  Indians  an) 

oiu  eiri'iigly  in  tin'  Indian  Turritory-nklHlinina  piissiiig.  iind   in   wliiih  jiinst  of  thorn  aro  BtilL 

conti'i<t.     lint  iti  this  inaiaiico  tln^  iiitvt'csts  iiii-  For  iwo-ihinis  of  a  c*'ntiiry  tliey  havo  bi'<?n  rot- 

nivdi^iti-ly    conn'nii^d    are    bL-nirfitcd.     This    is  oruing  tlii'Mis.-lvi's,  wiih  Icgislatiu'es,  exei.-utivefi, 

(.-p]>t'ri;dly  tiiu-  of  thi.'  Iinliaws,  andiourts  tiio.icli'don  iIiosl' <il'theT.'nit<.Hl  f-tates. 

Kxt'cpt  ill  otii"  "I'  two  spotB,  till!  ni'w  State  They  aio  llm  h'aiU'cs,  raL-ially,  of  the  red  men  oi 

coiniiriia's  lln-  litnits  of  Indian  Tfrril.TV  l>..-fork.>  tin.-  Ani.Tii-aii  contini'nt. 

ilkialioina.  iti  ].;inv:=i.  bi-irnd  to  b.^  s.'t  otl  fn-m  In   round  figuivs.  and  excluding  Alnaka.  tlio 

it.  ill    l-i-^ii.     Kii.'Ji    fii'r'tiMn  (Indian   Torriiory's  Tnitud    Htatrs    haa    '.'.s-i.iKjU    Indians  scattoivd 

vast  iiiihci-id  r.'i-..iii'i-cs  and  i  iklahonia's  aijriful-  through  Iwcntv-four  of  the  forty-nine  State's  and 

tuml  w.aiihi  -ii].|.li.in<-nls  llu:  otlu-r.     Its  'timiiio  Tc-rciiorirs.      U'isrimsin  has   l(>,(mii,  and  MicLi- 

Nijuari'  will's  ••]'  i\r,-:i  givi-  it  idioiit  ihf  avrrage  gan.  Ni-iv  Vurk.  North  t'aviilina.  and  Florida, in 

diiiii'n>ioiii    (Aikari^as.    ."ii.oiin    s.^uarii    uiilcs  ;  this  order,  mi  tin;  downward  scale,  have  aniallcr 

Mis.siiuii,    iln.iiori,    ;iiid    Kiin.saB,    ^"J.OMO)   of    its  numbi'rs,  making  ■J4,ii(in  cast  of  the  Miaaiasippi. 

ni'ij;liliois.      li    will    111'    11    girut.    wi-alihy.  and  Xew  York's  ."i.oim.  I'omiirisiiig  reinnanta  of  the 

progretwive    Stale,    with    largi;    iio.ssiipilities   of  ilncid;is.  I  aviigiis,  Cnomhigas,  Senecaa.  and  Tua- 

pi'fstige  ami    iTipspi-rity  just  aluMd  of   it.      Its  caroras.  of  the  once  celeVirated  Iroquois  league, 

scenic   beaiities;.  toil,  ail-  ns  marked  as  are  its  or  the  ."^ix  Nations  (llio  Moliawks  being  absent 

atrictly  phvi-ical  attraction's.  from  this  list.),  are  in  reservations  in  tlie  central. 

Thus,  ill  thi'ir  in-w  /''//■  as  American  ciii/ens  norlhi'rn,  and  western  portion  of  the  Estate,  ex- 

thi;  t'biTokees.   I'lioctaws.  fhickasaws.   Creeks,  cept  tin.'  .Shinneeocks.  who  are  near  Southamp- 

andHemitiok'Hstai-to.aaiiiid  favoral>l<- HUrroiind-  [on.  on  Long  Island.     Thia  is  all  that  is  left,  in 
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ghborhooii  of  their  old  abodi 
'  the  LoDg  House. 

other  2(i0,000  Indians  are 
lippi.  Indian  Territory  ha 
t  the  Quapaw  agency  ;  Ar 
Dakota  19,000,  New  >[oxico 

15,000,  Oklahoma  1,'i.oni). 
ngton  10,000  eaijh,  and  thi 
mailer  numbers.  The^ 
lly,  the  Five  Tribes 
:he  entire  Indian  Terri- 
xcept  a  tract  in  tlio 
ast  conifr  about  oni'- 
:ie9izeof  Rhode  Island. 
i  the  Qiiaiiaw  afji'ncv. 
Jed  of  fragments  of  ll'u' 
.V,  Wyandot,  Seneca. 
ee.  Ottawa,  I'enria,  Mi- 
ld ilodoc  tribes,  num- 

in  the  aggregate  only 


:ees.  2.-..llr;  Chociaws, 
Creeks.  lO.TflT  Cliif-k- 
and  -.i.lH'.t  .■^eminoh's. 
Iv  ■J:).000  of  tlicso  01.- 

■e  fiillbl.-.od.-.  and  -I'K- 

e  negroes  or  of  nii.ted 

l,iK...d.  beiii) 


their 


ed 


of  the  Kins-      States  took  Indian  wives  from   the  beginning, 
just  as  their  neiglibors  in  Canada  of  the  North- 
i  west  of  the      west  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  companies  did,  and 
s    D'i.TOO,  in-      as  those  of  the  latter  do  still, 
izona  .■58,000,  Not  only  do  the  Five  Tribes  of  the  Indian 

1  17,000,  Cali-      Territory  show  men  an<l  women  on  their  rolls 
Moutana  and      who  cannot,  in  coniple.\ion  or  feature,  be  dis- 
otlier  States      tinguished    from  whites,  but  the  same   is  seen 
auLong  the  Apaches  and  Na- 


York,  the  Chippewas  of  Min- 
nesota, the  Sioux  of  Noitli 
Dakota,  the  Klaniaths  of  (>i-e- 
gon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  of  the  United  States. 
.\t  all  the  Indian  reservations 
of  any  importance  the  mixed 
breeds  are  in  !he  majority. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  In- 
dian population  of  the  United 
States  ia  increasing.     The  ab- 

provement  iu  the  hygienic 
conditions  on  the  reservations- 
and  in  the  Indian  Territory 
make  a  growth  among  the  red 
men  inevitable.  Rut  every- 
where, from  the  Shinnecocka 
on  Long  Island  to  the  Yumaa 
down  near  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  the  camps  of 
the  fragment  of  the  Seminolea 
still  left  in  Florida  out  to  the 
Makalis  and  Osettes  where  Pu- 
get  Sound  merges  itself  in  thei 
Pacific,  the  full-bloods  are  de- 
creasing, not  only  proportion- 
ately, but  absolutely.  They 
are  decreasing  by  the  higher 
death  rate  among  thern  'than 
among  the  other  elements  of 
die  Indian  population,  and  by 
intermarriage  with  mixed 
breeds  and  whites.  A  few 
decades  hence  Canoncliet's^ 
'I'ontiac'a,  and Tecumseh'a race 
will  be  as  dead  as  is  the  buffa- 
lo, and  a  hybrid  will  have 
taken  its  place. 

The  abolition  of  the  Indian, 
eth  no  logically  as  well  as  soci- 
ologically, was  decreed  by  the 
laws  under  which  he  is  being 
transformed  into  an  American 
citizen.  Supplementing  and 
extending  a  long  series  of 
laws,  an  act  of  Congress  of 
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1887  (the  so-callod  severalty  act)  extended  citi- 
zenship to  evtiry  Indian  who  vohiutarilj-  sepa- 
rated from  his  tribe  and  adopted  civilized  life. 
This  at-t  was  exU'nded  to  tlje  Five  Tribes  in 
1901.  and  tlms  covered  all  the  red  men  in  the 
United  States.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  11*113  creating  the  Dawes  Commission,  the 
Curtis  law  of  IHO.S,  and  subsequent  legislation, 
the  CherokeeB.  the  Cieeks,  and  the  other  three 
civilized  tribes  were  induced  to  allot  their  lands 
to  their  members  as  individuals,  to  abolish  their 
tribal  govern m.ents,  and  to.diffiise  themselves  in 
the  mass  of  Aincrican  citiz'.'na.  Tlie  change 
from  commimal  to  individual  ownership  was  to 
take  place  on  March  -I,  HHlii,  but  was  postponed 
hy  act  of  ('ungivss  just  befun.'  that  date,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lii'lay  in  conferring  .Statehood. 

Xatuiiilly,  the  older  Indians  have  been  slower 
than  tlieir  younger  associates  in  conforming  to 
the  changed  conditions.  Tliis  is  cspi-dally  tme 
of  the  lighting  element  of  the  tribes  on  the  reser- 
vatinns,  ,\11  ai-e  accepting  tlie  siuiation,  liow- 
evcr.  l{<'d  (,'Ioud  and  American  Iloi-se.  famous 
Sioux  war  chiefs  of  a  few  decades  ago.  who  are 
jocaiod  at  the  Pine  Kidge  agency,  in  South 
Dakiita.  have  just  selected  allotments,  and  have 
become  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States. 


{Author  of  th€  muBt  Important  Indian  leglalatlon  of 


linirmun  nf  tbo  < 


To  prepare  the  Indian  for  citizensliip.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  in  1H77  appropriating  S^iu.- 
00(1  for  the  estalilishnient  of  schools  for  his  edu- 
cation. There  has  Ik'OH  a  steady  increase  in  the 
appropriation  ever  since,  and  since  1 900  it  hu 
been  in  excess  of  *:i,i}(li),000  annnailv,  tlie 
amount  for  l!i|)r,  being  *:!.777.0no.  This  doe» 
not  apply  to  Alaska,  to  New  York,  whose  Indi- 
ans ai-e  looked  after  by  that  State,  nor,  ex- 
cept in  small  amounts  recently,  to  the  Fi« 
TrilHw.  wliieh  have  an  excellent  school  system 
of  their  own. 

In  educational  iriatters,  the  Indian  aituauon 
in  mini  in  fuvorable.  There  are  C60  Bchoolsin 
Indian  Territory,  with  SOO  teachers  and  40,000 
Several  of  tliem  are  classed  as  ande- 
d  have  good  high-school  courses,  uiJ 
•  a  few  or  CMllegiate  rank.  Ab  far  back 
the  rbiTiikei's  established  two  semina- 
ah'  nijii  a  fi-male.  and  both  are  in  open- 
r  Tahie.puih.  the  Cherokee  capital.  The 
.ni!  ricliest  of  the  Five  Tribes,  the  Chero- 
ri.'  ahviiys  taken  the  lead  in  educational 
niattere.  as  they  bave  in  some  other  aSaira. 

The  national  government  has  also  a  right  to 
feel  encouraged  at  the  results  of  its  own  woric 
in  the  educational  field.  Of  the  192,000  Indiana 
outside  of  those  in  Alaska,  in  the  Five  Tribes, 
and  in  New  York.  .10.000,  or  one  ont  of  every 
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enroll  mi' lit  is  over  1.100. 
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Of  the  1  S7.000  Intliana  uniU'r  tho  direct  Bui>er 

'('lies  or 

vision  of  the  iiationiil  pivcrniiiont,  1 17,000  weai 

TViltioll 

dtizi-ns'  clotlii's  wlmlly  iiml  4I.O00  do  so  in  part 

i.jwn  is 

most  (jf  tlieso  r(-si<le  in  onliiiary  Ow(>llinfc-lioiiafi 

in.'e    ot 

instoiiii  ot  in  li-jii'i-s  or  sluioks:  (i5,000  can  reat 

S7!t.  ami      English;    (ii»,Oii(i   can    talk   I'nongli   Enfilish   to 
titute,  at     niaki!    tln'insulvi-s    ivadily    iincii'i'stomi  :     while 
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of  Tnlsn,  ill  tlie  (^roek  Nation,  a  few  weeks  ago 
iiHintioned  tliat  a  blanket  Indian  had  just  been 
Sfen  in  that  town,  and  John  Cowart,  a  Cherokee 
pressman  on  tlie  Imlian  Jiepublican,  another 
Tulsa  jiaper,  wlio  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the 
("'ht^rokce  and  {'roek  nations,  and  who  had  never 
nM'ti  such  a  si^ht  until  then,  "wbb  just  as  en- 
thusiastic in  telling  about  it  as  a  boy  in  the , 
.Slutos  who  had  nfver  seen  an  Indian  of  any 
sort  would  have  been.'" 

Evi-n  in  the  (Jnapaw  agency,  in  the  Indian 
Tei-ritory's  noitheast  corner,  outside  of  the  Five 
Tribes'  dumain,  a  blanket  Indian  is  a  curiosity. 
Of  iiiiurse,  there  arn  nune  among  the  3,000 
1  iidinns  on  the  Xow  York  roservations.  Out  of 
thv  ■JSi4.tma  Inilians  o£  the  United  SUtea,  ex- 
elusive  of  Alaska,  there  are  only  20,000  blanket 
Itidianii.  AVkhin  a  score  of  years  the  blanket 
Judiiin  will  liavi;  vanished,  and  those  who  want 
ill -til  moras  or  Spotted  Tails  for  stage  or  "  Wild 
West''  piirposira  will  have  to  invent  them. 

Itustou  has  seen  very  few  aborigines  in  their 

primeval  stage  since  the  days  of  King  Philip 

!(ud  Cnnoncliet,  but  a  blanket  Indian  would  not 

br  much  mure  of  an  anachronism  in  the  Doston 

of  to-.iny  tlian  ho  would  b(t  in  Ardinore,  Musko- 

ge.',  Houth  McAlcstcr,  Cbickasha,  Tahlequah,  or 

DR.  CHAtii.ts  A.  EASTMAN.  '"'y  otlier  of  I  udiau  Territ'iry's  modern  cities  in 

(Thv  wfii-kiiowu  imiinn  writ.?riiiidiei^turer.)  !'■''*'<.     Anlmore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  has 

whal  it  says  is  the  liuest  electric-light  system  in 

411,01)11  are  tiieiiibers  <■!  souje  (.'Kriatiau  denom-      tlie  .^nuthwest  outside  of  flit.  Louis  and  Kansas 

ination.    In  cvory  om- of  iliesi' ■piirticnlius.  incire-      ''ity.  iiud  is  iLbmit  to  build  an  electric  car  line. 

ov<-r.  striking  a'ivaiiccs  liave  L^eeu  maiie  in  tlio      Most  or'  ihc  Indian  Ti'rritory's  towns  of  fifteen 

past  dozen  years.  hundred  inliabitaiits  or  over  liave  electric  lights. 

■■  I  never" saw  a  bhiiiket  indiiiii  in  Indian  Ter-      Jluskop.,-.  in  tin;  deck  Nation,  is  well  provided 

rilorv."  SQvs  Tnnis  liixbv.  tli^  ri;er(il  head  uf  the      with  eli^eirii'  traetion.     ."<o  is  Scuili  JlcAloster, 

Dawes  t 'oliimission  h.  \hu  Five  Trib.-s.  who  is      in  tin-  Chociaw  Nation,  which  also  is  electrically 

now  the-  I'litire  euiniiiisaioii.  uii.l  who  lias  visitrd      oonuirted  wiili  Fomi.  of  tlii>  surrounding  towns. 

all  Jiaits  ol  the  TiTrilurv  in   the  |«-rf(iniiiiiicc  of      To   Suliilnir.    in   the   Cliiekasaw   Nation,  bv  way 

his  duti<!S  id  llie  past  len  years.     Tht- H.j.iiIjImu,,      of  Pauls  \' alley,   W'yiiiiewood.  and  Davia.'in  the 
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.-i.T-i.-  iv;:ioi».  -■Ill  .-l.-.-irif  r..a.l  is  Ix-iiiR  I'uilt  fr.nii  W.  W.  Uastirij 
oklaiiMitia  City,  Okhiln.iiia,.  To  Uumiit,  in  the  of  Mu»k"n.'c.  ^ 
(■!:'"-tiiw  N'iitiiiti.  nti  i>I.;i-lru>  rninl  is  licing  Imilt      of  tliosi'  Tliic 

jiiiiitos.  I.icycli^s,  autoiiiiiliili-s,  uiul  all  tin'  ether 
;iccuiii|iuTiiiri("iits  of  civili-ialioii. 

WWx-  iiii-n  l.uilt  ii.-iirlv  hII  tliose  dtiM.  lifjht- 
in<;  phuLts.  aiiJ  rua.ls.  »n  lainls  h'asi-.l  i..  tlx^iii 
).v  i1m)  Imlinns.      .\1I  tin'  l-.wns  in  ih.>  T      " 
hi.wcyor.  I.avc  f^i.iii.^    lii<H»ii   rrsi- 
di'iil^,      liulialls    al'i>    liliiiiii}r    tlii' 

]i  haulers.  faniUTS. 
l4:ysj.-ia-.s.  lawyers. 
N-,-w.,,alM.r,],av-,.|. 
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.lulni  Huiirv  lliek,  of  Viiiita; 

i-s:   K.  li.  ji.hiisoii.  of  Chicka- 

Alhoi-t  li.-iiuis.  <,f  faurs  \"allev.  ami  Tandy 

C.  Walker,  ot  HUm.Avall  ;  of  these  Creeks  :  A.  1*. 

McKelh.ii.  of   Miiiikofree.  aii.l   tieorge   W.  Civiy- 

soii.  of  Kiifaiihi  ;  of  tlieae  Cliuetaws  :  'J'honias  \V, 

H 11 II tor.  ..f   llosvvell.  mill  .■^oluiuon  J.  Homer,  of 

{■u.ldo:   and  of  tli.'se  iiieml.<-i-sof  tho   Sim.ilK.le 

Natiuii :  Tliumaril-'.  Mclliesevand 

Ali.-e  i!.  Davis,  of  Wewoka.'   All 

these  Imlians.  and  dozens  of  oth- 

ers.    are   well   known    ihroufiliout 

the  Territory.     Thev  ;ire  [ironii- 

neariy  all  its' 
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Coiil   recentlv.    Taiilemnih    had  » 

In. liiius  of  the  Territory  will  i-onie 
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iif  liifrli  stUTidiiitr,  lijiaiir'iallvaa 

Slates,   have  1. n  disenssed    ex- 

well  as.^ociallv.  -.iW  the  .-liiefs   of 
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,-,,,.  n-il>e^,-\Villiani(M(r.-..rs,oC 
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I i,e  Cherokee's:   tlreiT,  MeCunaiii.             <<"^-'' '-ukk 

nished    him    l.y    jM^rsons   on    the 

of  the   Cljoetawi^:     Vl-;,-^:in>    I'or                                           '' 

gmiLiid.    Senator  l,a   Follette.  of 

ter,  of   the   Creeks;   .lolirL    lirowii,  of   the  SeULi- 

Wisconsi 
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atiniales  liiem  to  l-e  worth  ji4.llfH).- 
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iiposing  in  ligures. 
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The  Hi 

.-liee 

t  Indiana  in  the  I'nited  States,  how- 

iiijr  of  these   meniners  of   [!:e  I 'herokee  Nation  : 

ever,  ore 

the 

Osages.  in  the  Territory  of  (ikla- 
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homa's  northeaBt  corner,  south  of  Kansas  and 

west  of  tlie  Cherokee  Nation.  They  are  not  only- 
the  richeet  Iniliane,  but  they  are  the  richeet  com- 
munity, per  cupi'.'t,  on  tlie  globe.  The  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  the  $S, 372,000  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  tiie 
revenue  which  they  obtain  from  grazing  lands, 
and  theii-  royalties  on  oil  and  gas  amount  to 
$706  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  nineteen  hundred  members  of  the  tribe,  which 
means  two  or  three  times  that  much  per  family. 
In  addition,  many  individual  membora  of  the 
tribe  have  good-sized  incomes  from  homesteads 
and  farms.  The  full-bloods  are  in  the  minority 
in  the  Osages.  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  they  are  diminishing  proportionately  every 
year.  As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  their 
affluent  circumstances,  all  the  Osages  wear  the 
clothing  of  civilization  wholly  or  in  part,  two- 
thirds  of  thorn  ctin  read,  almost  all  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  all  live  in  civilized  liabitations. 

Their  advances  in  intelligence  and  worldly 
comforts  give  the  In<iiana  iia  much  interest  in 
peace  and  order  as  the  whitea  have.  No  Indian 
war  has  taken  place  aince  the  8ioux  outbreak 
in  South  Dakota  in  the  closing  weeks  of   1H90, 


CfHEF  BED  OLOZTD  (bIOCTT).  RED  OIiODD'a  miW. 

(Bed  Cloud  has  selected  hiB  ■llotment  at  the  Ptna  Rldg« 
agency.  South  Dakota,  and  has  become  >  clUaen  of  tiia 
United  Stales.) 

which  had  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
virtual  extermination  of  Big  Foot's  band  of  hos- 
tiles  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  among  its  inci- 
dents. The  recent  disturbance  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  which  a  United  States  civil  officer  was 
killed  was  sporadic  and  isolated,  in  which  a  few 
full-bloods  voiced  their  hostility  to  the  abolition 
of  tribal  government  and  the  change  from  com- 
munal to  individual  ownership  of  property,  both 
of  which  had  been  assented  to  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Five  Nations.  The  disturbers  not 
only  came  in  conflict  with  the  national  officers, 
but  were  opposed  by  the  tribal  authorities, 

AH  the  Indians  who  are  being  transformed 
into  citizens  are  workers.  In  addition  to  the 
common -school  studies  which  they  pursue  it 
Carlisle,  Haskell,  Chiloco,  and  the  other  institu- 
tions the  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  harnees- 
makiiig,  farnnng.  printing,  shoomaking,  black- 
smithing,  and  other  useful  industries,  while  the 
girls  arc  drilled  in  household  work,  cooking, 
laundering,  sewing.  nursi)ig,  dairying,  and  othn 
activities  of  their  sex.  In  tliese  industries  many 
ot  the  graduates  have  high  skill  and  earn  a  good 
living  from  them  out  in  the  world. 

In  l!Mi;i.  at  all  the  reservations  at  vhich  m- 
tinns  had  been  issued.  President  Roosevelt  di- 
rected that  none  should  be  given  tberoaft«r  to 
able-bodied  male  Indians  above  boyhood  yean 
and  lielow  old  age.  but  that  construction  work 
around  the  reservations  should  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  out  uf  tiie  wages  paid  to  them  they  should 
get  fiiod  ami  clothing.  This  policy  has  greatly 
increased  the  numl>er  of  workers  among  the 
Indians,  and  has  given  them  an  independence 
and  a  scdf- reliance  impossible  nnder  the  paaper 
JKittion  and  emasculation  of  the  old  free  ntion 
and  clothing  system. 
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lany  parts  of  the  West,  Indians  are  em- 
as  farmers,  stock  -  raisers,  carpenters, 
nitliB,  and  in  other  induBtrial  pursuits, 
ne  of  the  government  irrigation  works 
lumbers  of  them  ave  engaged.  At  the 
idge  agency,  in  South  Dakota,  eight  hun- 
lioux  recently  advertised  in  the  papers  of 
rrounding  towns  that  they  would  do  any 
f  manual  work  they  could  get.  Many  of 
lioux  partici- 
in  the   Mes* 

utbreaks  of 
he  last  of  the 

dentally,  it 
^said  that  the 
tic  competi- 
between  the 
i,  n  and  the 
schools  and 


In  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  a  Tuscarora  Indian, 
J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  who  is  an  authority  on  lodiaii 
linguistics,  mythology,  and  sociology.  Of  part 
Cherokee  blood  is  John  M.  Oskiaon,  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer.  Though  his  name 
does  not  associate  itself  with  the  humanities, 
Lone  "Wolf,  one  of  the  Kiowa  chiefs,  is  a  scholar 
and  preacher,  reads  his  Greek  Testament  every 
day,  and  is  capable  of  filling  a  chair  acceptably 
as  a  teacher  of  the  language  of  Pericles.  There 
is  Pottawatomie  blood  in  Charles  Curtis,  member 
of  Congress  fromjieTbpeka  district,  the  author 
of  the  Curtis'^cts  and  other  legislation  dealing 
with  thVlTveTribes  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 
When  Paul  Knapp,  the  Pottawatomie,  recent- 
ly appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  entere  West 
Point,  in  June,  1907,  there  will  be  no  prejudice 
for  him  to  overcome,  like  that  which  some  of  the 
negro  cadets  encountered.  On  the  rolls  of  the 
Military  Academy  he  will  find  the  name  of  David 
Moniac,  a  Creek,  who  graduated  in  1822,  and 
who,  as  major  in  a  regiment  of  Creek  mounted 
volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wahoo 
Swamp,  in  Florida,  in  1836.  in  the  Seminole  War. 
And  this  was  not  the  only  Indian  among  West 


11  team  l.>eat 
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)  colleges  in 


sof  II 


5th.>ols 
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)1  leges  and 
:iorv  for  the 


nany  civili/.ed  sportd.  Those 
(Mont.)  school,  representing 
nost  of  thorn  full-bloods,  have 
rhite  sisters  of  so  many  West- 
universitii's  that  there  is  no 
'm  in  cour|uest8  of  that  sort. 
3  and  in  riiiiny  i^tates  persons 
ire  promiiii'Ut.  Zitkala-Sa.  a 
i.n  Sioux,  is  the  authi^r  of -(lid  Indian 
ds  '  and  of  many  niaganino  articles.  Her 
■lids"  were  illustrated  by  .\n^'el  De  Cora, 
oloodod  Winni.-ba^o,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle 
I  art  pupil  of  Howard  I'yie.  Brant-Sera, 
awk,  is  winning  fame  as  an  avtor  in  Eng- 
Anotber  Mohawk,  Pauline  Jnhnson,  is  a 
.f  some  celebrity.  Dr.  Charles  A.  East- 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  iind  of  the  Boston 
rsity  School  of  Modicin.',  husband  of 
Goodale,  has  hold  si'veral  positions  of 
ance  under  the  Gc.vnrnnif  rit,  is  the  author 
■e  or  four  books  on  Indian  subjects,  and 
)resent,  under  a  commission  from  Presi- 
oosevelt,  revising  the  Sioux  family  names. 
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inent,  its  pRople,  wliite  and  red,  never  had  a 
chance  to  vot(.'  in  maas  on  anything.  Probabiv 
a  majority  of  the  Indiane  will  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  MoBt  of  the  mixed  breeds  and 
intin-marrieil  whites  are  Democrata.  A  large 
majority  of  the  fiill-biooi.1  Cherokeea  will  take 
thi'  Kepnblican  siile.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
fi-cediiien,  or  tlie  Burvivors  of  the  negro  slaves  of 
the  olil  days  aud  their  descendanta.  In  Indian 
IVrritory,  as  elsewhere,  the  color  line.is  dratro. 
The  averuge  mixi'd-hreed  Indian  Lab  u  ranch 
racial  aHti|>nt1iy  to  the  negro  as  bas  tbe  average 
white  num  of  the  1-iontli.  The  negroes  of  Indian 
Territory  are  ni>t  allowed  to  mix  with  Indians 
or  whiti-s  in  the  schools. 

I'l.'iisiiiit  Porti-r.  chief  of  the  Creeka,  the  most 
prominent  man  in  tlie  Five  Tribes,  wbom  Presi- 


Point's  graduati-p 

dav.  i  ndian  scouts  are  stat  ionc  i  at  Forts  Apache 
and  ITuiichiica.  Arizona;  Clark  and  Kingyold, 
Ti'xas;  Sill,  (iklahoma;  and  "Wingiite.  Sew 
Mexico. 

The  average  intelligent  Indian  has  a  liking 
for  military  life.  The  uinfonn  and  the  music 
impress  Iiim.  The  eight  troojis  of  cavaliy  of  the 
Carlisle  school.  ac(;cim]ianied  by  Geroninio. 
American  Horse.  ILdlow  Horn  Hear.  Huckskin 
Chafley.  Vnanah  I'arker,  Little  I'lnme,  and  other 
noted  cliiefs.  attracu'd  agoud  deal  of  attention 
in  the  jiiirade  at  the  inaugni*tion  of  I'l-eaident 
Hoosevolt,  in  11105. 

How  wdl  the  Indians  divide  in  politics  ?  This 
consideration  did  much  to  determine  the  atti- 
tude of  Reiiuhlicans  an<l  Democrats  in  Congress 
as  between  one  State  and  two  for  Indian  Territory 
and  I  Iklahoma,  aitliough  neither  side  acknowl- 
edged it.  In  tl:e  jireHent  exigency  this  ques- 
tion iippHes  to  the  Five  Trihes  only.  i'uUride 
of  Indian  Territory  the  red  men  accept  their  al- 
iotmi-nt«  ami  get  (heir  citizenship  piecemeal, 
and  not  iiy  tril.es  or  ugi-ncivs.     They  have  had 
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iii<  skilled  priliucians  among 
iLiivwljeri'  in  the  couutrv. 
hem'  have  been  luhl.ying  in 
id -allotment,  separate  State- 
■atuiiLB  for  veiirs. 
parties,  the  Indian's  attitude 


1  siovern- 


n'lii.'  In-t-viT^i'il  [iicli.iiilii  sEgii  lantrukge  ta  tha  WmU 

dent  iIoo.^.'velr  declared  to  be  intellectiuUrtbe 
gifair.si  Indian  now  living,  is  a  Democrat  So 
iiiv  Cn-i-ii  McCurlain.  tlie  Choctaw  chief,  ud 
(iovernor  .Tolm^tnn.  of  tlie  ChickawwB.  Chitti 
W.  C.  Rogers.  o(  the  CherokeeB,  and  Jolm 
Briiwn.  of  the  .'-^eminoles.  are  likewise  clftwed  M 
Democrats,  although  their  {Mlitical  Teuiings  an 
uncertain.  Hut  both  Porter  and  McCnrtun  ue 
supportc^ra  of   Roosevelt.     All  these  sre  men  of 
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IWenrlng  the  elk-tooth  dresB  which  Is  worn  by  »ij,  the 
chlefit'  brides  on  their  weddinft-dayB.  Tho  toeth  on  this 
dress  are  worth  two  thousand  dultare.) 

education  and  of  a  liigh  order  of  natural  ability. 
On  a  full  vote  among  the  electors  of  the  ninety- 
one  thousand  members  of  the  t'ivo  Tribes  the 
Democrats  will  probably  have  a  majority  of  sev- 
eral thousand.     Among  the  whites  of  the  Terri- 


tory, who  outnumber  the  Indians,  actual  and 
theoretical,  five  to  one,  the  Democrats  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  preponderance.  In  the  Okla- 
homa end  of  the  State  the  Republicans  lead,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  overcome  the  Demo- 
cralic  maigin  in  Indian  Territory. 

Some  of  the  offices  in  the  new  State  wi!l  be 
given  to  the  Indians,  though  probably  none  of 
the  higher  ones.  The  name  of  Pleasant  Porter 
is  prominently  coupled  with  one  of  the  Senator- 
ships.  So  is  that  of  Quanah  Parker,  the  old 
Comanche  chief,  of  Lawtoii.  in  the  Oklahoma 
end  of  the  State.  But  the  two  Senators  and  the 
governor  will  undoubtedly  be  white  men.  For 
some  of  tiie  minor  offices  on  the  State  ticket, 
however,  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  are  likely  to  nominate  redmen. 
For  one  or  two  representatives  in  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  Congress  Indiana  may  l>e  put  up 
by  eacli  side.  Dozens  of  Indians  capable  of  fill- 
ing any  of  these  offices  are  in  the  Territory. 
Among  them,  aside  from  the  chiefs  of  the  differ- 
ent tribes,  are  '\yill  Hastings,  Joe  La  Hay.  T. 
M.  Buffington.  and  ex-Chiet  Mayes,  of  the  Cher- 
okees  ;  Moty  Tiger,  "Will  Porter,  and  Alexander 
Posey,  of  the  Creeks ;  "Will  Durant  and  Dr. 
Hailey,  of  the  Choctaws  ;  C.  L.  Long,  of  tiie 
Seminoles.  and  ex-Governor  Guy  and  Richard 
McLish,  of  the  Chickasawa. 

If  Porter,  Rogers,  McCurtain,  or  Johnston 
should  be  assigned  to  Washington,  he  would  need 
no  introduction  to  President  Roosevelt,  Speaker 
Cannon,  Secretary  Hitchcock,  or  any  other  high 
official  there. 


D  AOBICIJI/TDILU.  inirttniTX,  VutOHTIA. 


MOUNT  VESUVIUS  IH   FULL    ERUPTION, 
(Thto  photogMph,  by  AUIerl  *  LMcroix.  of  Hllut,  la  b*U»T«d  to  ba  tha  Srat  arar  Uken  of  k  toIoum  la  foil  MtlfttrJ 


low  EARTH  NOVZUEn 


(The  drop  was  three  feet  on  the  lett-band  side.) 


OUR   UNSTABLE   "TERRA    FIRMA.' 


BY  N.  H.  DARTON. 
(CieulogiHt,  Uoited  Stuteit  Geological  Survey.) 


E  speak  confidently  uf  terra  jiTinn  and  con- 
gratulate   (lursolvfs  when   we    lay   foot 

on  "Bolid  mothiT  nartli,"  but  the  disaster 
n  Francisco  hns  doubtless  sbaken  the  faith 
iny  in  the  staliility  of  the  terrostrial  globe, 
ality,  the  belief  in  terra  finna  is  a  delusion, 
earth's  cruat  is  not  ri^id,  but  flexible  and 
ting  with  tremors,  mostly  so  delicate,  how- 

that  only  the  most  sensitive  instruments 
etect  them.     There  are  larger  movements, 

which  are  so  slnw  in  progress  that  the 
(es  they  maki-  during  a  generation  are 
y  perceptible.  'I'iieae,  however,  are  tbe  ones 
I  are  the  most  widespread,  and  earthquakes, 
;h  more  conspicuous  in  action,  are  due  to 

but  sudden  movements  generally  having 
\  local  effect. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  6oli<iification,  and  in  the  ro- 
suiting  contraction  the  crust  has  been  exten- 
sively bent  and  broken.  Whenever  the  breaks 
have  been  sudden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  periods  of  cessation 
in  these  contractional  movements,  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally attended  by  gradually  increasing  strees. 

This  apparent  equilibrium,  known  as  isostaay, 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
ou  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  where 
rivers  are  removing  vast  quantities  of  sediments 
from  mountain  regions  and  depositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  jeleaae  of  the  load  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  increase  of  weight  on  the 
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perpetaal  Hiiring  blows  around  the  old  mtui'ii  grave." 
The  Tolnmes  &re  illustrated  with  sevBral  photogravureH 
and  half-tones. 

"Lincoln,  Master  oC  Men"  (Boatou  :  Houghtoa,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.),  is  a  character  study  by  Alonio  Rothschild, 
who  has  made  ciiligeDt 
nHeofall  the  biograph- 
ical TDBterials  at  hand, 
fur  the  sole  purpose  of 
presenting  the  martyr- 
President  in  thU  sin- 
gle a)ipect  of  Individual 
power  over  his  fellows 
Id  all  the  relations  in 
which  his  lot  was  cast, 
from  the  early  back- 
woods days  to  the  flDal 
scenes  of  bis  life  in  the 
While  HoiiM. 

Mrs.  Henry  Faw- 
cett's  "Five  Famous 
French  Women"  (Ca.* 

sell)  is  AD   illustrated  ^i^nzo  RunrHSCBiLD. 

study  of  Joan  of  Arc  ; 

Louise  of  Savoy;  Margaret  of  AngoulSme;  Jeanne 
d'Albert,  Queen  of  Navarre;  and  R«u«e  of  France, 
Duche.sa  of  Fernira. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

This  is  a  day  of  studies  of  literature  rather  (at  least, 
so  the  pessimist  would  nay)  than  of  the  production  of 
literature.  At  any  rate,  there  is  an  increasing  number 
of  volumes  coming  fruni  the  press  la  which  the  great 
literary  masterpieces  o(  all  tongues  aud  ages  are  ann- 
lyied  and  dissected.  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Hunt's  "  Litem-. 
ture:  lis PrinclplesBnd Problems" (Funk&WagnallK), 
is  a  very  careful,  analytical  study  of  the  fouiidation>s 
problems,  spirit,  types,  and  tendencies  of  literature. 
Dr.  Hunt  has  used  his  position  as  professor  of  English 
at  Princeton  to  write  a  number  of  books  oii  Eugllsli 
literature,  and  this  present  one  is  largely  the  "  precipi- 
tate" of  his  studies.  His  aim,  he  declares,  is  to  inter- 
pret literature  so  that  it  may  take  its  place  nmooK  the 
disclpllnarystudiesln  our  schools  and  colleges.  As  may 
be  readily  inferred.  Dr.  Hunt  leans  more  toward  the  in- 
terpretation of  llt«rature  as  a  science  than  as  an  art. 

Mr.  JamesRSmiley'a  "  Manual  of  American  Litera- 
ture" (American  Book  Company)  Is  more  of  a  literary 
primer  than  Dr.  Hunt's  work.  The  treatment  is  bio- 
graphical rather  than  critical,  and  thereare  suggestions 
for  reading,  with  bibliographical  notes  and  other  help- 
ful supplementary  matter. 

Mr.  I*ou  H.Vincent's  "American  Literary  Masters" 
(IIoughMn,  MilHin)  is  a  series  of  monographs  on 
nineteen  American  authors,  covering  the  period  from 
1«W  to  1880,— Irviug's  "  Knickerbocker  "  to  Ike  Marvel's 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  Mr.  Vincent's  experience  ai 
a  lecturer  on  literary  subjects  has  given  him  an  insight 
iut«  |n>pular  needs,  and  his  style  Is  easy  and  graceful. 

Two  volumes  on  German  literature  consider  It  from 
different  standpoints.  George  Brandes,  in  his  series  of 
six  volumes  on  "  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth- Century 
Literature,"  considers,  in  Volnmo  VI.,  "Young  Ger- 
many." This  series,  translated  from  the  Danish,  is  is^ 
sued  in  this  country  by  the  Macmlllan  Company.  Dr. 
Brandes  treats  the  subject  in  its  larger  aspects,  litera- 
ture, in  his  conception,  being  an  interpretation  of  na- 
tional life-     He  therefore  considers  the  political  back- 


ground against  which  the  young  German  writers  of  the 
past  and  present  century  have  written.  Dr.  Otto  Heller's 
"Studies  In  Modern  Literature"  (Ginn),  on  the  other 
hand,  la  an  attempt  to  aid  in  making  the  German  and 
American  peoples  better  acquainted  each  with  the  lite- 
rature of  the  other.  His  aim  has  been,  he  says,  not  to 
construct  a  general  guide-book,  but  to  show,  "  in  a  series 
of  unconstrained  monographs,  the  chief  aspects  of  mod- 
ern German  literature."  His  subjects  are  three  :  Suder- 
niann,  Hauptmann,  and  the  German  women  writers  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have  Issued,  in  an  attractive  vol- 
unie,  the  "Famous  Introductions  to  Shakespeare's 
Plays,"  by  the  notable  editors  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, edited,  with  introduction  and  various  notes,  by 
Dr.  Beverley  Warner,  author  of  "English  History  in 
Shakespeare's  Plays"  and  other  works  of  Shakexpeare- 
aiia.  A  portrait  of  Nicholas  Rows,  the  first  Shake- 
speare editor,  is  used  as  a  frontispiece. 

Two  literary  biographies  of  men  living  at  about  the 
same  time, — one  In  England  and  one  In  this  country.— 
add  variety  to  the  number  of  literary  studies  aforesaid. 
Mr.  Albert  Henry  Smyth's  "Writings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin"  has  reached  its  sixth  volume  (Macmillan). 
The  tatj^st  volume  includes  the  period  from  1T73  to  1T76. 
It  is  illustrateil  in  photogravure.  The  other  work  is 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "Sir  Walter  Scott,"  in  the  series  of 
"Literary  Lives"  (Scribners).  Mr.  I^ng  freely  admitt 
that  he  has  done  little  more  than  attempt  to  compreiiB 
the  essence  of  Lockhart's  great  "Life  of  Scott"  into 
small  space,  with  h  few  additions  from  other  sources. 

Two  volumes  of  "  Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humor" 
have  been  Issued  by  the  Harpers.  These  consist  of  se- 
lections from  American  humor  written  during  the  paet 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  two  volumes  already  is- 
sue<l  are  under  the  titles  "Men  and  Things"  and 
"Women  and  Things."    They  are  illustrated. 

ESSAYS  IN  SOCIOLOaV  AND  POLITICS. 
One  of  the  timely  books  of  the  spring  Is  a  volume 
enlltled  "  The  Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem,"  by  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  This 
is  a  study  of  mllroad  discriminations  as  they  are  prac- 
tised in  the  United  States.  The  author  has  closely 
followed  the  revelations  recently  made  before  tbe  In- 
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commilteea  of  Con- 
gress, and  investigat- 
ing committees  in 
several  of  the  States, 
and  has  incorporated 
inhislKHiktheaaUent 
points  in  this  great 
mast  of  testimony. 
Professor  Parsons 
has  not  confined  hi^ 
Investigations  to  the 
United  States,  how- 
ever, bat  bos  traveled 
much  in  European 
countries,  and  his 
book  contains  not  a 
few  suggestive  hints 
from  foreign  experience  as  to  proposed  remedies  for 
American  evils.  So  carefully  is  his  book  edited  up 
to  the  news  of  the  day  that  It  refers  Xo  the  reoent  coat- 
carrying  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 


la  three  feet  on  the  left-hand  side.) 


OUR   UNSTABLE   "TERRA   FIRMA." 


BY  N.   H.  DARTON. 

(GeulogiHt,  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


E  speak  confidently  of  lernijirinii  and  con- 
gratulate   ourselvfs  wlien   we    lay  foot 

on  "  solid  mother  eartli,"  but  the  disaster 
n  Francisco  has  doubtless  shaken  the  faith 
,ny  in  the  stability  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
ility,  the  belief  in  terra  firma  is  a  delusion, 
earth's  crust  is  not  rigid,  but  flexible  and 
*,ing  with  tremors,  mostly  so  delicate,  how- 
that  only  the  most  sensitive  instruments 
etect  them.  There  are  larger  movements, 
which  are  so  alow  in  progress  that  the 
■es  tliey  make  during  a  seneration  are 
f  perceptible-     These,  however,  are  the  ones 

are  the  most  widespread,  and  earthquakes, 
h  more  conspieuous  in  action,  are  due  to 

but  sadden  niovements  generally  having 
,  local  eSect. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  solidification,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting contraction  the  crust  has  been  exten- 
sively bent  and  broken.  Whenever  the  breaks 
have  been  sudden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  periods  of  cessation 
in  these  contractional  movements,  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally attended  by  gradually  increasing  stress. 

This  apparent  equilibrium,  known  as  isostany, 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
CD  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  where 
rivers  are  removing  vast  quantities  of  sediments 
from  mountain  regions  and  depositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  jelease  of  the  load  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  increase  of  weight  on  the 
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hiui  considered  all  the  ancestorH  of  the  present  King 
o(  England,  on  both  sides,  fir  font  generntions,  their 
degcendant^s  their  wives  and  ancestors  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  graded  these,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
historiauH  and  biographers,  into  ten  grades  of  intelli- 
gence and  morality.  He  thus  treats  833  persons,  con- 
nected with  all  the  royal  houaes  of  Europe,  considering 
altogether,  directly  and  indirectly,  more  than  8,000  per- 
sons. His  general  verdict  on  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  is  that  "it  is  the  cleanest  and  best  pedigree  to  be 
found  In  all  royalty,  and  its  influence  on  European  his- 
tory has  come  to  be  very  great,  since  its  very  merits  have 
entitled  It  to  several  thrones."  The  volume  Is  illuK- 
trated  with  many  portraits. 

DiscusaioNa  of  rblioion. 

Dr.  OtuD  Ffleiderer'a  "  Christian  Origins,"  a  series  of 
public  lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Daniel  Huebsch  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  B.  W.  Huebsch  (New  York|. 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  Is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant 
theologians  and  philosophers,  a  publicist  and  editor  of 
wide  fame.  In  these  lectures  he  hoii  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  Christian  believers  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  truth  in  early 
CbHstianity. 

A  trenchant  study  of  the  modern  conception  of 
Christ  ("The  Twentieth  Century  Christ")  comes  from 
the  press  of  Iiothrop,  Lee  St  Shepard,  ascribed  to  Paul 
Karishka,  which  the  publishers  admit  Is  a  pseudonym. 
The  keynote,  the  author  claims,  Is  "religious  justice, 
tnsed  on  fair  minded  research." 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  book  of  excellent  counsel  to  mothers  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  E.  Songster's  little  volume  entitled  "Rod! 
ant  Motherhood"  (Indianapolis:  Bobtw-Merrill).  No 
mother  Indoctrinated  with  the  ideals  set  forth  by  Mrs. 
Saugster  can  go  far 
astray  In  the  rearing 
of  a  family.  There 
are  chapters  on  "The 
Maternal  Attitude." 
"The  Child  and  Reli- 
gious Training," 
"Outdoor  Life  and 
Pets,"  "A  Mother's 
Conversation," 
"When  the  Children 
Marry,"  and  twenty 
other  specillc  topics 
in  which  every  moth- 
er of  children  is  inter- 
ested. The  tone  of  the 
tmok  is  aggressively 
optimistic.  MBS.  hahoarkt  ■.  BAHOBrm. 

Ascholarly  and 
detailed  presentation  of  German  universities  and  uni- 
versity study,  written  three  years  ago  by  Professor 
(Philosophy,  University  of  Berlin)  Friedrich  Paulsen. 
has  been  translated  (Scribners)  by  Professor  Frank 
Thilly,  of  Princeton,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Elwang. 
Professor  Paulsen  aims  to  give  n  systematic  account 
of  the  nature,  functions,  orgnnization,  and  historical 
achievement  of  the  German  university.  He  defends 
the  German  system  against  the  coonterclalme  ot  the 


English  and  French  systems,  and  elaborates  his  thesis 
with  the  thoroughness  and  detail  characteristic  of  a 
German  professor.  The  translated  edition,  includinit 
bibliography  and  index,  fills  450  pages. 

A  charmingly  writt^-n  volume  descriptive  of  some 
sports  and  adventures  "in  many  seas  with  spear  and 
rod,"  Is  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder's  "  The  Log  of  « 
Sea  Angler  "(Houghton,  MifQin).    Mr.  Holder  is  per- 
haps the  best-known  living  American  writer  on  flshin);. 
Not  only  is  he  a  mnf 
ter  of  his  craft  and 
of  his  art,  but  he  can 
spin  a  good  yam.    He 
vouches  for  the  liter- 
al and  nrtiHtio  truth 
of  these  "fish  sto- 
ries," and  hopes  that 
they  will  t»  "suggBB- 
tive  of  fair   play  to 
the   sea  flshers,  .  .  . 

plea  to  the  inexperi- 
enced angler  never  to 
kill  a  fish  that  be  can- 

A  third  edition, 
OHABLU  r.  HOLDBB.  revised  and  enlarged, 

of  "The  Young  Folks' 
Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things,  "by  John  DenisonCharo- 
plin,  has  just  been  issued  by  Henry  Holt.  Dr.  Cham- 
plin's  cyclopedias  for  youug  folks  have  achieved  snch  a 
signal  success  and  are  so  well  known  that  further  com- 
ment on  this  edition  is  unnecessary.  It  ought  to  be 
said,  however,  that  this  has  been  entirely  recast  and 
brought  down  Co  date.    It  is  satisfactorily  illustrntt^. 

"  Black's  Medical  Dictionary  "  (London  ;  Adam  and 
Charies  Black  ;  New  York  :  Macmillan)  has  just  been 
reissued  In  enlarged  and  revised  form,  under  theeditor- 
sblp  of  Dr.  John  D.  Comrie.  There  are  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  in  the  text. 

Another  of  the  excellent  compilations  by  Esther 
giuglelon  is  "  Holland  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Great 
Writers"  (Dodd,  Mead).  The  volume  is  illustrated  in 
half-tone. 

It  Is  almost  halt  a  century  since  Cyrus  W.  Field  un- 
dertook the  formation  ot  the  first  Atlantic  cable  com- 
pany. The  record  of  the  early  experiments,  repeated 
failures,  and  final  triumph  of  that  enterprise  is  already 
a  half- forgotten  tale-  It  is  well  that  the  present  gen- 
eration should  be  reminded  of  the  difficult  pioneer  work 
that  was  done  by  Field  in  America  and  by  Charles  Tilson 
Bright  in  England.  The  whole  story  fs  told  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass  in  a  little  volume  by  Charles 
Bright  (Appleton),  which  we  commend  as  an  authori- 
tative account  of  the  whole  dramatic  episode. 

"How  to  Prepare  for  Europe"  (Dodd,  Mead)  Is  n 
useful  little  manual  intended  as  a  "guide-book  liefoiv- 
hand"  In  an  historical,  literary,  and  artistic  way,  pre- 
pared with  maps,  illustrations,  and  chronological  table's 
by  H.  A.  Guerber.  It  is  meant  as  on  aid  for  preliminary 
stu<1ies  and  traveling  arrangements  even  before  the 
ticket  Is  bought. 

In  Heath's  "Modern  Language  Series"  there  has  just 
been  issued  the  "M^thode  H^nin,"  a  study  In  French 
for  beginners  iu  private  or  public  schools,  prepared  by 
Dr.  B.  L.  H^nln,  ot  th«  University  ot  Paris. 
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OUR   UNSTABLE   "TERRA   FIRMA." 


BY  N.  H.  DARTON. 

(Geologist,  UniWd  StftWH  Geological  Surrey.) 


'B  apeak  confidently  o£  terra  Jirniii  and  con- 
gratulate oursulvos  wiien  we  lay  foot 
1  on  "solid  mollitT  earth,"  but  the  disaster 
in  Francisco  lias  doubtless  shaken  the  faith 
any  in  the  stability  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
talitv.  the  belief  in  terra  firma  is  a  delusion. 
earth's  crust  is  not  rigid,  but  flexible  and 
iting  with  tremors,  mostly  so  delicate,  how- 

that  only  tbe  most  sensitive  instruments 
letect  tbem.     Tiiert.'  are  larger  movements, 

which  are  so  slow  in  progress  that  the 
ges  they  make  during  a  generation  are 
ly  perceptible.  These,  however,  are  the  ones 
h  are  tbe  most  widespread,  and  earthquakes, 
ih  more  conspicuous  in  action,  are  due  to 

but  sudden  movements  generally  having 
a  local  effect. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  solidification,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting contraction  the  crust  has  been  exten- 
sively bent  and  broken.  Whenever  the  breaks 
have  been  sudden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  periods  of  cessation 
in  tbese  contractional  movements,  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally attended  by  gradually  increasing  stress. 

This  apparent  equilibrium,  known  as  isostasy, 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
on  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  where 
rivers  are  removing  vast  quantities  of  sediments 
from  mountain  regions  and  depositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  j'elease  of  the  load  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  increase  of  weight  on  the 
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(if  Tulsa,  ill  tlio  Creek  Nation,  a  fev  weeks  ago 
nu-ntioncd  that  a  blanket  Indian  had  juet  been 
BL'cn  in  tliat  town,  and  John  Cowart,  a  Cherokee 
pressman  (in  the  hi'linn  Republican,  another 
Tulsa  iiapor,  who  had  passed  all  his  life  in  the 
(,'h<Toki'o  and  Crock  nations,  and  who  had  never 
seen  such  a  sifiht  until  then,  "was  just  as  en- 
thusitistic  in  tiiUing  about  it  as  a  boy  ia  the 
St:it<':i  who  had  never  seen  an  Indian  of  asy 
sort  would  have  1>fen."' 

Kven  in  the  tjiiapaw  agency,  in  the  IndisD 
Tt-rritHry's  northeast  corner,  outside  of  the  Five 
Tribi.'s'  domain,  a  blanket  Indian  is  a  curiosity. 
or  murse,  th<-ro  ant  none  among  the  5,000 
Indians  on  the  Xcw  York  reservations.  Out  of 
the  -JH  l.(K)i)  Indians  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive oi  Alaskii,  there  ai-e  only  2G,000  blanket 
Imlians,  Wkliin  a  score  of  years  the  blanket 
Indian  will  havi;  vanished,  and  those  who  want 
Metanioras  or  S[K)tti!d  Tails  for  stage  or  "  Wild 
West''  iiurposi's  will  have  to  invent  them. 

Itiiston  has  seen  vi'ry  few  aborigines  in  their 
primeval  sta;re  Bince  the  days  of  King  Philip 
and  ( 'anuncliet.  but  a  blanket  Indian  would  not 
b<'  much  iinire  of  an  anachronism  in  the  Boston 
of  t'l-iiay  than  ho  would  be  in  Ardmore,  Musko- 
•iff.  South  JIc.Alester,  Ciiickasha,  Tahlequah,  or 
any  other  of  Indian  Territf>r}''B  modern  cities  in 
]!>(l(i.  Ardniorij,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  has 
what  it  says  is  the  iiuost  electric-light  system  in 
the  .'-Southwest  ouuiile  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
Citv.  and  is  tibmit  to  build  an  electric  car  line. 
Mosi  oitlie  Indian  Territory's  towns  of  fifteen 
hundred  inbaliiliints  or  over  have  electric  lighta 
Muskiigei-.  in  tiie  '  'reek  Nati(m.  is  well  jirovided 
witheleciric  trartif.n.  So  Ib  South  XEcAlestcr, 
in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  also  is  electrically 
connect. -li  with  some  of  tlie  surrounding  towns. 
To  Sulphur,  in  ihn  Chickasaw  Nation,  byway 
of  Vaul-B  \-aney.  WynnewoiKl,  and  Davis,  in  the 
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OUR   UNSTABLE   "TERRA    FIRMA." 

BY  N.  H.  DARTON. 
(Ueolngist,  United  Statea  Geological  Survey.) 


B  Bpeak  confidently  of  Un-a  jirma  and  con- 
gratulate   oursclvos   when    we    lay   foot 

on  "solid  motliLT  oarth,"  but  tho  disaster 
n  Francisco  lias  doubtless  shaken  the  faith 
Lny  in  the  stability  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
ftlity,  the  belief  in  terra  Jirma  is  a  delusion. 
earth's  crust  is  not  rigid,  but  flexible  and 
ting  with  tremors,  mostly  so  delicate,  how- 

that  only  the  most  sensitive  iuatriiments 
elect  them.  Thpre  are  larger  movements, 
which  are  so  slow  in  progress  that  the 
;ea  tbey  maki:  during  a  generation  are 
y  perceptible.  These,  however,  are  the  ones 
I  are  the  most  wi.los]>read,  and  earthquakes, 
h  more  conspicuous  in  action,  are  due  to 

but  sudden  movements  generally  having 
t  local  effect. 


The  earth  has  been  cooling  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  original  solidification,  and  in  the  re- 
sulting contraction  the  crust  has  been  exten- 
sively bent  and  broken.  Whenever  the  breaks 
have  been  sudden,  earthquakes  have  resulted. 
At  intervals  there  have  been  periods  of  cessation 
in  these  contractional  movements,  varying  in 
time  and  duration  from  place  to  place,  but  usu- 
ally attended  by  gradually  increasing  stress. 

This  apparent  equilibrium,  known  as  isostasy, 
may  be  disturbed  by  various  agencies,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  change  of  load 
on  the  earth's  surface.  For  instance,  where 
rivers  are  removing  vast  qnaDtities  of  sediments 
from  mountain  regions  and  depositing  them  off 
the  coast  there  is  a  great  jelease  of  the  load  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  increase  of  weight  on  the 
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other,  which  causes  nn  cqiuilizing  tilting  of  the 
areas  iuvolvcil.  Such,  fur  exatnph'.  we  Imve  in 
the  Atlantic  oastfti  plain,  wliich  in  t'reiact'mis 
and  later  timon  liait  ri'eeivod  two  thoiisiind  fuM 
or  more  of  sediniciits.  This  lias  causi'd  a  sub- 
sidence as  jrrirat  iis  th<!  niiioimt  of  the  material 
ile[iiisi[i'(l.  and  this  suTisidence  is  alill  in  iirogress. 
at  tbi?  rati^  uf  a  fimt  or  moru  a  century.  Ju  ften- 
tfral.  the  downward  niovi-iiient  is  so  gradual  tliat 
tliere  is  no  great  disturbance  ;  but  the  t'liarleston 
earthquakes  was  jimbably  tlio  rusult  of  a  slight 
but  sudden  break  or  local  drop,  and  in  peologic 
time  there  may  have  been  many  violent  earth- 
quakes at  various  stages  in  this  subsidence. 

Similar  ahiftinji  of  load  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face occui-s  in  many  rcgiuns  where  erosion  is  in 
rapid  progress,  notably  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  re- 
gion on  the  l'aciri>:  coast,  where  tlie  slopes  are 
exceedingly  steep  and  the  streams  carry  lieavy 
loads  of  aediiiient  to  the  ocean.  Probably  this 
lias  been  an  iuiporUnt  factor  in  the  recent  earth- 
<iunke  in  California. 

iKnilith'SS  to  this  readjustment  of  tlie  earth's 
■^"toftd  in  tlie  past  are  duo,  in  |>art,  many  of  the 
Lircaks  tliat'  occur  in  rocks  of  ail  geologic  ages, 
although  contraction  has  been  the  principal  cause 
o(  the  larger  cnistal  disturbances.  These  breaks 
are  termed  "faults,"  ami  tlieir  widespread  oc- 
currence indicates  the  wide  distribution  of  earth- 
movetiients.  To  what  extent  these  were  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes  cannot,  of  course,  be 
known,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  many 
of  them  were  in  part,  at  least,  so  sudden  as  to 
have  occasioned  severe  shocks.  In  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  can  be  seen  such  displace- 
ments, which  may  have  produced  shocks  far  great- 
er than  that  recently  experienced  in  California. 
One  is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  TOT. 

Most  fractures  of  tlie  earth's  crust  which  liave 
caused  cartlujuakes  appear  at  the  surface  as  more 
or  less  nearly  vertical  breaks  with  a  drop  of  sev- 
eral inches  or  feet  on  one  side.  The  earthquake 
in  Owens  Valley,  California,  in  1ST2,  exhibited 
several  breaks  in  wldch  the  land  on  one  side  sank 
twenty  feet,  leaving  a  vertical  cliff  that  height 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  fracture.  In  some  of 
the  older  faults  in  tlie  Appal  ad  lians  and  else- 
where portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been 
lifted  and  overthrust  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles,  but.  while  such  occurrences  doubtless 
caused  great  earthquaki-s,  probably  much  of  tlieir 
movement  was  very  gradual. 

The  great  slinllering  eJIect  of  an  earthquake 
is  not  due  to  tlie  drup.  but  to  the  ifsiBtanee 
along  the  plane  of  the  fault  or  break,  which  de- 
velops a  series  of  strong,  rapid  vibrations.  In 
the  case  of  the  Charleston  earthquake,  these  vi- 
brations were  found  -to  have  a  speed  of  sixteen 


thousand  feet  a  second.  While  the  amount  of 
up-and-down  motion  in  these  vibrations  is  email, 
yet  they  are  so  intense  that  tbey  are  transmitted 
to  great  distances,  though  usually  losing  much 
of  their  severity  in  a  few  miles.  The  vibrations 
from  the  Chaideston  earth<juake  were  strongly 
felt  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west  as 
Iowa,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  all  great  seismic  dis- 
turl.iances,  were  perceptible  all  around,  tho  world. 

Although  the  earthquake  shocks  are  trans- 
mitted to  a  great  distance  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth'fl  crust,  they  are  not  deep-seated,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  is  believed  to  be  tlie  mazi- 
inum  average  dejith.  Tliis  is  owing  to  rigidity 
due  to  the  rapid  increase  of  pressure  under- 
ground. The  disruptive  effects  are  not  entirely 
superficial,  as  often  the  courses  of  underground 
waters  are  changed,  as  well  as  those  of  Burface 
BtR'ains.  The  starting-point  of  the  seismic  vi- 
bration was  determined  with  care  in  the  cue  of 
the  Charleston  eartliquake  and  found  to  be 
twelve  miles  deep.  This  calculation  waa  made 
by  studying  tho  mechanical  effects  of  the  dis- 
turbance ou  a  great  variety  of  thrown,  shattered, 
and  twisted  objects.  Dy  this  means  the  line  of 
movement  in  each  case  t-na  retraced,  and  these, 
subject  to  certain  modifications,  converge  to  a 
point  or  plane  legarded  as  the  source. 

Tliere  undoubtedly  is  some  connection  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  volcanic  disturbances, 
for  wlien  there  are  great  explosions  witb  large 
extrusions  of  lava  and  other  matter  tliere  is 
often  great  disturbance  in  the  vicinity,  and  very 
severe  earthquakes  result.  In  fact,  the  most 
frequent  earthquakes  to-day  are  in  volcanic 
regions.  As  to  the  relation  between  volcanic 
disturbances  in  one  i>art  of  the  world  and  earth- 
quakes in  another,  the  evidence  is  somewhat 
conflicting.  Yet  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the 
earthquake  in  the  ilississippi  Valley,  in  1811- 
12,  ceased  when  tbo  volcano  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  "West  Indies,  broke  out,  and  there  is  pe^ 
haps  a  suggestive  coincidence  between  the  emp- 
tion  of  \esuvius  and  the  earthquake  in  Sin 
Francisco. 

The  tidal  disturbances  that  frequently  accom- 
pany earthquakes  may  be  due  to  distinct  seismic 
outbreaks  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  but  often 
are  simply  the  reaction  against  vibrationi  re- 
ceived from  the  shore.  This  rebounding  energy 
frt.'quently  Itrings  to  the  shore  a  tidal  w»tb  half 
a  hundred  feet  high,  which  washes  over  the 
c(>ast  and  a<ids  to  the  damage  of  the  shock. 
Such  a  i-atnstrophe  was  popularly  feared  in  con- 
nection with  San  Francisco,  but  with  little  re* 
son,  as  the  (:^olden  (late  and  the  Itei^ta  of 
Golden  (iate  Park  would  have  diminWied  01 
repelled  a  large-sized  tidal  wave. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 

"Cault."  It  is  to  frictions  along  the  line  of 
this  old  fault  that  President  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford, aacribes  the  eartiiijuake  shock  of  April  13, 
from  which  Palo  Alto  and  the  univursity  stif' 
fcred  far  luore  seriously  than  did  the  great  city 
on  the  bay  to  the  northward.  Several  of  the  uni- 
versity buildings  were  completely  wrecked.  Tho 
library  building,  in  course  of  construction,  lost 
its  stone  and  brick  walls  from  the  swaying  of 
tlie  great  dome  and  its  steel  supports,  which  re- 
mained themselves  unharmed.  The  memorial 
arch,  wJnch  was  of  brick  rcynforced  with  steel 
and  faced  with  stone,  was  split  altiHjiit  to  the  base. 
The  spire  of  tho  memorial  churcli  fell,  togetlier 
with  the  front  uf  the  building,  carrying  the 
great  Mosaic,  "  The  Sermon  on  tho  Mount."  The 
new  gymnasium,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  was 
practically  ruined,  as  were  parts  of  the  art 
museum,  whioli  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  buildings  in  both  inner  and  outer 
quadrangles  were  only  slightly  injured.  All 
h     c  c    ler  A     I  told,  tile  losB  to  the  university  is  estimated  by 

'^''THE''MEMo«irL*A*^Hc^^EirTnE  BABTiiouiKB.  President    Jordan   at  between    $2,000,000    and 

$3,000,000.     The    working    buildings    will    be 

P.\Ti()  ALTO,   the  seat  of  Stanford  Univer-      promptly  restored  to  a  condition  of  usefulneBs. 
sity,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  San  Fran-      After  that  the   rebuilding  of  tho  other  stnic- 
cisco,  is  only  five  miles  from  the  famous  Portold      tures  will  proceed  more  slowly. 


CNiTERsrrr  ab  it  subtitto  ti 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S   DISASTER-A  CHRONICLE. 

UV  SAMUEL  E.   MOFFETT. 

[So  much  has  be*n  written  in  the  newspapers  about  the  San  FnncUco  disaster  that  mxaj  readers  haw 
become  cocifused  aud  do  not  know  in  any  accurate  ur  precise  way  what  really  happened.  Mr.  Moffett,  M  onr 
requetit,  hax  imdertuken  to  give  a  clear  nnrr^tioD  of  the  liiaastroiKi  earthquake  that  riuited  California  on  April  18, 
aud  of  the  tar  more  diHA!<trouM  Qre  that  followed  the  enrthquake  at  San  Francisco. — The  Editor.] 


AT  from  thirtocn  to  sixteen  minutes  past  5 
in  the  morning  of  April  18  the  central 
coast  region  of  Culifornia  was  visited  by  a  de- 
structive oartbijuake,  felt  in  its  severity  from 
tlie  neigUborliood  of  Eureka  in  the  north  to  that 
of  Salinas  in  the  soiitli,  a  distance  of  about  four 
hundred  miles,  and  ptroeptible  to  scientific  in- 
struments all  over  tlie  world.  The  effects  of 
the  slioc.k  alone  would  have  been  enougli  to  con- 
stitute a  memorable  disaster,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely overshadowed  by  the  fire  that  followed  in 
San  Francisco  and  displaced  that  of  Chicago 
from  its  rank  as  the  greatest  of  modern  conSa- 
g  rations. 

The  eartlifjUftke  in  Pan  Francisco  brought 
down  a  number  of  flimsy  wooden  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  workmen  in  the  poor  quarter  south  of 
Mai'kct  Street,  wrecked  old  brick  business  build- 
ings, shook  the  great,  graft-liuilt  C'ity  Hall  into 
ruins,  rattled  down  chimneys  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  drove  practically  the  entire  population 
upon  the  sti'eets  and  squiircs.  In  this  first  onset 
of  the  disaster  some  hundreds  of  persons  were 
buried  in  l!ie  wreckage.  Had  the  trouble  stopped 
here  the  duniage  might  have  reached  ten  million 
dollai-s.  but  the  progress  of  San  Francisco  would 
hardly  have  been  cliecki'd.  Hut  the  earthquake 
broke  gas-pipes  and  sliort-circuited  electric  wires 
all  through  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Immedi- 
ately fires  burst  out  in  various  directions.  At 
first  this  caused  little  alarm.  San  Francisco  had 
one  of  the  most  elliciimt  fire  departments  in  the 
world. — one  that  thought  nothing  of  confining  a 
blaze  to  the  Imihiing  in  which  it  started  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  wooden  block.  The  firemen 
were  on  hiind  at  once,  bnt  when  they  attached 
their  hosi^  to  tl;i!  hyilraiits  no  water  came.  The 
water-maiii.s.  many  of  theni  old  and  imperfectly 
laid,  had  burst,  and  llie  fighters  were  without 
ammunition  in  the  faci:  of  tin;  enemy.  To  make 
its  disadviLiitiigi-s  completi',  the  fire  brigade  was 
without  a  hi'fid,  for  its  chief  had  been  mortally 
wounded  in  bed  by  a  falling  cupola  in  the 
first  moment  ••(  the  earthquake  and  died  four 
days  later  without  evi'u  having  learned  that 
there  had  lieen  a  fire. 

Meanwhile,  (ieneral  Fimston,  in  command  of 


the  federal  troops  at  the  Presidio,  had  felt  the 
shocks  and  seen  the  scattered  bursts  of  amoke, 
and  he  knew  that  his  forces  would  be  needed. 
The  telephone  lines  were  broken,  but  he  ordered 
out  his  men  and  sent  them  into  the  city  on  his 
own  responsibility  to  help  in  fighting  the  fire 
and  keeping  order. 

In  the  absence  of  water,  the  only  weapon  left 
was  dynamite.  The  soldiers  and  firemen  blew 
up  building  after  building,  but  the  flamea  seized 
upon  the  wreckage  or  leaped  over  and  pawed 
on.  The  scattered  fires  combined  into  a  con- 
flagration. At  first  the  destruction  had  been 
confined  principally  to  the  low.-  lying  region 
south  of  Market  Street,  but  it  soon  spread  north 
through  the  business  section,  out  to  the  MissioD, 
and  into  the  Hayes  Valley  district,  filled  with 
dwellings  of  moderate  cost.  It  enveloped  the 
shopping,  hotel,  and  amusement  centers,  com^ 
pelling  the  evacuation  of  the  Palace  and  St. 
Francis  hotels  and  the  newspaper  ofiicee,  all  of 
which  wore  soon  swept  clean  of  everything  com- 
bustible. The  fire  raged  all  that  day  and  night 
and  the  nest  day,  wiping  out  Chinatown, — the 
greatest  Chinese  settlement  in  America, — lick- 
ing up  the  palaces  of  Nob  Hill,  destroying  banks, 
mercantile  establishments,  theaters,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  making  a  desert  of  practically 
everything  known  to  the  world  as  San  Fran- 
cisco, There  was  still  standing  a  residence  sec- 
tion in  the  Western  Addition,  but  its  destruction 
seemed  to  be  only  a  matter  oC  a  few  hours.  To 
save  it,  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  last  stand  at 
\an  N'ess  Avenue,  the  widest  street  in  the  city. 
Here  all  the  remaining  resources  were  collected, 
— all  the  explosives,  and  even  a  battery  of  guna 
It  was  found  possible  at  this  point  to  secure  two 
streams  of  water,  Itetween  the  avenue  and  the 
fire  a  line  of  mansions  three- quarters  of  a  mile  • 
long  was  rakod  with  artillei-y  and  blown  up  with 
dynamite  and  barrels  of  powder.  This  served 
as  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  street  which  waa  to  be 
the  final  line  of  defense.  The  fight  here  waa 
desperate.  The  fireflanked  the  line  at  both  eoda, 
leaping  the  cleared  space  on  the  north  and  baraing 
the  five  hlockabordertngthe  western  nde  of  Tan 
Ness  Avenue,  from  Sntter  to'  Clay,  and  comiag 


from  the  Mission  and  up  Market  at  the  other 
enil  as  far  as  Octavia.  But  the  center  held  for 
llie  seven  blocks  frotii  Golden  Gate  A.venue  to 
Sutter,  and  with  the  help  of  an  opportune  change 
of  wind  the  tongues  of  flame  at  the  ends  were 
turned  hack.  I!y  the  night  of  the  19th  the  fire 
was  under  control.  It  dealt  one  last  blow,  how- 
ever, by  turning  with  the  change  of  wind  and 
wiping  out  most  of  tlie  poor  homes  on  the  slopes 
of  Telegraph  llill,  which  it  had  missed  on  its 
first  advance.  The  whole  region  destroyed  ex- 
tended about  three  miles  in  extreme  length  and 
two  miles  in  extreme  width,  covering  an  area  of 
four  square  miles.  It  included  all  the  business 
and  almost  all  the  thickly  settled  residential  por- 
tions of  the  city.  I'ractically  everything  that 
was  left  was  a  region  of  largo  manufactories  and 
sugar  refinoripB  iti  the  south  and  a  fringe  of 
dwellings  on  the  north  and  west. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  burned  district  the 
Mint  stood  uuscathed,  with  its  vast  accumula- 
tions of  treasure.  Fifty-one  employees  and  ten 
soldiers  bad  stayed  in  it,  fought  the  hurricane 
of  flamo  that  heat  upon  tbem  for  seven  hours, 
anil  won,  l)y  grace  of  thick  walls,  an  independ- 
ent water-supply  frcm  an  artesian  well,  and 
their  own  indomitalile  wills.  Tbe  Government 
was    unusually    fortunate,    for    the   Appraisera' 


Building,  solid  as  a  sarcophagus,  was  also  saved, 
and  the  fine  new  post-office  was  not  hopelessly 
damaged. 

A  little  island  of  immigrants'  houses  on  tho 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  saved  by  a  baptism  of 
Italian  wine,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  water- 
front, including  tho  invaluable  ferry  building, 
was  preserved  hy  the  exertions  of  the  fireboats 
and  of  a  gallant  company  of  sailors  and  marines. 
Had  the  ferry  building  gone,  the  misery  and 
loss  of  life  following  the  disaster  would  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  computation.  Except  for  the 
crippled  railroad  running  south  to  San  Jose,  this 
was  the  only  entrance  to  and  exit  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  all  the  ferries  to  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, Alameda,  Sausalito,  and  Tiburon  converged.' 
Through  this  gigantic  funnel  poured  the  streams  ' 
of  fugitives  escaping  from  the  ruined  city  and 
of  helpers  and  provisions  coming  in.  Here  was 
one  of  the  busiest  stree^car  junctions  in  tho 
world.  If  tbe  circulation  at  this  point  had  lieen 
stopped  humanity  would  have  had  to  turn  away 
its  eyes  from  the  scenes  that  wonld  have  fol- 
lowed in  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  stopped. 
The  great  steel  building  stood,  and  even  the 
matchless  State  collection  of  minerals  stored  in 
it  was  unharmed. 

While  tbe  fire  was  advancing  there  went  be- 
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fore  it  a  city  in  fliglit — a  city  reduced  to  its 
primitive  elements.  First  etroaming  from  tlieir 
houses  into  tlie  nearer  squares,  witli  trunks,  bird- 
cages, sewing-mftcliines,  or  whatever  otlier  treas- 
ures tUoy  valued  most,  then  driven  on  from  tlieso 
places  and  trudging  westward,  like  a  retrcntiiig 
army,  leaving  tlii'ir  iiicumliranci-s  scattered  alon^ 
the  i-oadside.  the  wholi!  })0i)ulation, — cripples,  in- 
valids, children,  and  all,— flowed  toward  Golden 
Uate  Park  and  the  I'residio,  except  that  portion 
which  hod  l>cen  nhlo  to'inako  its  escape  in  the 
other  direetion  by  the  ferries.  At  first  there 
was  acnte  distress  for  lack  of  water.  People 
fought  for  a  taste  of  a  muddy  Jet  from  a  broken 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  liut  the  authori- 
ties gut  the  situation  in  hand  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  soon  the  absolute  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  population  were  provided  for. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  Mayor  Schmitz 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  fed- 
eral troops  and  the  regular  and  special  police 
officers  Were  authorized  to  kill  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  looting  or  in  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime.  The  ensuing  month  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  innocent  San  t'rancisco  had  ever 
known.  The  city  was  run  on  a  strictly  paternal 
basis.  Everybody  lived  on  free  food,  which  was 
given  out,  one  ration  at  a  time,  to  the  bread 
lines.  The  old  American  rule  that  everybody 
can  do  as  l)e  will  with  his  own  was  abofished, 
and  people  had  to  do  as  the  sentry  told  them. 
They  had  to  cook  in  the  streets  ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  houses ;  they  had 
to  follow  rigid  sanitary  regulations  ;  they  could 
not  0])en  their  own  safes  until  the  authorities  gave 
permission.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  these  necessary  restrictions  was  the 
wonder  of  the  time. 

San  Krancisco  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  Her 
e.tperiences  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Santa  Hosa,  the  pretty  county  seat  of  Sonoma 
County,  where  a  district  si.t  blocks  long  and 
four  blocks  wide  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  was  reduced  to  ruins,  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  and  probably  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  business  center  of  San  Jos6  was  wrecked, 
and  much  of  the  residence  portion  destroyed. 
At  Stanford  University,  the  higher  buildings 
of  the  outer  (|uadrangle  were  badly  damaged, 
the  beautiful  memorial  church  was  completely 
wrecked,  the  unfinished  library  was  practically 
destroyed,  the  new  gymnasium  was  ruined,  and 
the  niemorial  arch  split  apart.  There  was 
gi-eat  destruction  at  Salinas.  Napa,  Ilollister. 
Kedwood  (!ity,  SiiutaC'rnn,  Fort  Hregg,  and  many 
other  places.  Hy  a  curious  chance,  Oakland. 
Berkeley,  and  .Alameda,  just  across  the  hay 
from  San  Francisco,  wore  very  little  damaged. 


The  loss  of  life  in  Sau  Francisco  will  never 
bo  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  a  thousand.  At  least  &  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  rendered  homeless.  The  lose 
of  property  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
j:iOO,00(M)00,  on  which  the  insurance  will  not 
much  exceed  *100,00().eOO.  The  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  called  upon  all  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State  to  furnish  a 
careful  estimate  of  their  losses  in  all  the  places 
in  California  affected  by  the  disaster.  These 
returns  showed  the  following  results  : 


Sorpiuif. 

^fflS- 

Thlrty-Bli  New  Yiirk  companleH 

FKty-thrco  other  AmerluaB  compa- 

isa.en,HB 

10t38T,(M8 

36,u5.iaa 

mjMvm 

B0a.lM.178 

•118,UUS1 

It  was  believed  that  the  tosses  of  corap&niefl  not 
included  in  this  list  would  not  exceed  (5,000,- 
000.  Only  three  American  companies  had  lossee 
exceeding  their  surpluses,  and  only  one,  the 
Traders',  of  Chicago,  had  failed.  The  losses  of 
twenty-one  foreign  companies  exceeded  their 
surpluses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  these  would  be 
paid  by  the  home  offices,  leaving  the  American 
assets  untouched. 

Among  the  irreparable  losses  in  San  Francisco 
were  those  of  several  great  libraries,  the  collec- 
tions of  iho  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  famous  works  of  art.  Fortunately,  tlie 
unique  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  Bancroft  li- 
brary was  saved,  as  were  some  one  hundred  and 
twentylivethousand  volumes  of  the  Sulro  library. 

Tiie  first  news  of  the  disaster  touched  an  un- 
precedented spring  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world.  (Contributions  flowed  from  everywhere 
in  such  unheard-of  volume  that  tlie  Ft^sident 
announced  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  ac- 
cept the  gifts  pressed  upon  him  by  foreign  cobd- 
tries.  As  the  needs  grew,  however,  the  peopts 
of  San  h'raiicisco  decided  that  they  would  take 
offerings  from  any  part  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
President  Siinctinued  this  unofficially.  Secretary 
Taft  setting  the  example  by  accepting,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Americiiii  Red  Cross,  a  contribution 
of  S,jO,l]Oi»  from  Japan.  Twenty-two  hundred 
carloads  of  provisions  had  reached  Oakland  bj 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  vurtoai 
national  subscriptions  had  exceeded  twenty  mH- 
lion  dollars,  including  $2,500,000  contributed  \q 
Congress  in  the  form  of  army  anppIieM. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  LESSONS  FROM  SAN 
FRANCISCO'S  EXPERIENCE. 

BY   LOUIS   WINDMiJLLER. 


OF  the  calamities  that  recently  befell  and 
almost  annihilateil  our  Queen  City  on  the 
Pacific  cuast.  the  circumetances  of  the  earthquake 
have  been  fully  discussed,  but  the  consequences 
of  the  disastrous  fire  only  begin  to  be  realized. 

Liberal  donations  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  will  alleviate,  temporarily,  the  existing 
misery,  but  it  may  take  years  of  toil  to  restore 
the  three  hundred  millfona  of  property  annihi- 
lated in  three  days.  About  one-half  of  this  sum 
being  covered  by  insurance,  the  questions  ae  to 
wiiat  extent  the  companies  are  responsible  and 
how  the  losses  will  be  adjusted  are  of  momen- 
tous importance.  The  prevailing  uncertainty 
does  not  add  to  the  gayety  of  the  situation. 

A  great  part  of  the  losses  by  the  Chicago  fire, 
in  1871,  were  not  paid  because  some  seventy  fire 
companies  were  compelled  to  fail.  The  country 
is  more  prosperous  now,  but  the  obligations  of 
the  underwriters  are  larger,  and  the  proportion 
of  defaults  can  be  no  less.  Five  companies  have 
reinsured  their  risks ;  it  is  believed  that  the  lia- 
bilities of  about  thirty  more  exceed  their  assets. 
,  The  Traders'  Company,  established  in  Chi- 
cago in  1872  with  $500,000  capital,  and  having 
a  threefold  surplus,  or  two  milliona  of  assets, 
considered  among  Western  insurers  one  of  the 
strongest,  has  been  forced  into  liquidation.  Be- 
cause an  assessment  was  deemed  necessary  to  se- 
cure owners  of  San  Francisco  policies  for  more 
than  three  millions,  the  stockholders  abandoned 
their  shares  in  this  well-established  business. 
They  declined  to  run  any  more  chances  ;  through 
their  assignees  they  hope  to  make  a  more  favor- 
able settlement  with  holders  of  their  policies 
than  they  could  have  effected  by  direct  negotia- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  tlie  Firemen's  Fund 
Insurance  Company  of  California,  with  one  mil- 
iiuii  capitid  and  two  millions  surplus,  had  fol- 
lowed lliia  example.  Other  companies  whose 
ph'dges  in  San  Francisco  an;  larger  than  tlieir 
combined  capital  and  surplus  may  take  the  same 

'111  the  other  hand,  the  stanch  old  Hartford 
('i>iiipany,  established  in  I.SIO  with  a  capital  of 
imt'  and  a  quarter  millions,  ami  a  surplus  of  more 
than  five  millions,  which  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  tbe  best  of  all  American  companies,  is 
collecting  from  its  stockholders  three  and  three- 
quarter  millions  to  safeguard  (wlicies  for  about 
six  milliona  written  on  the  coast. 


Stockholders  in  this  and  other  corporations 
who  emulate  the  Hartford  example  will  be  re- 
warded for  their  pluck  if  the  directors  succeed, 
by  subsequent  gains,  in  recovering  their  present 
losses.  But  if  they  should  fail,  both  stock  and 
policy  holders  have  a  right  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  company  was  liable  for  the  damage 
which  may  now  be  paid  with  the  consent  of  the 
directors. 

The  policies  are  all  written  to  secure  the  hold- 
era  against  loss  by  fire  only.  "When  a  building 
had  suffered  by  the  earthquake  before  it  was 
burned  it  will  be  difficult,  under  the  terms  of 
such  policies,  to  determine  their  liability.  A 
year  ago,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cided that  underwriters  were  not  liable  for  loss 
by  fire  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  burning  range  in 
a  collapsing  structure.     Almost  all  the  houses 
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fore  it  a  city  in  flight — a  city  reduced  to  its 
primitive  elemt-nls.  First  streaming  from  tlioir 
houses  into  the  nearer  squares,  with  trunks,  liird- 
cages,  su wing-machines,  or  whatijver  other  treas- 
ures they  valued  most,  then  driven  on  from  tliese 
placKS  and  trudging  westward,  like  a  retreating 
army,  leaving  their  iucum I iranci's  scattered  along 
the  roadside,  tlie  whole  popvilation, — ^cripples.  in- 
valids, children,  and  all, — flowed  toward  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  I'residio,  except  that  portion 
which  had  been  ahle  to  mako  its  esvape  in  the 
Other  direction  by  tlie  ferries.  At  first  there 
was  acute  distress  for  lack  of  water.  People 
fought  for  a  taste  of  a  muddy  jet  from  a  broken 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  street.  Hut  the  authori- 
ties got  the  situation  in  hand  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  soon  the  absolute  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  population  wei-e  provided  for. 

On  the  morning  of  tho  disaster,  Afayor  Schmitz 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  fed- 
eral troops  and  the  regular  and  special  police 
officers  were  authorized  to  kill  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  looting  or  in  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime.  The  ensuing  month  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  innocent  San  Francisco  bad  ever 
known.  The  city  was  run  on  a  strictly  paternal 
basis.  Everybody  lived  on  free  food,  which  was 
given  out,  one  ration  at  a  time,  to  the  bread 
lines.  The  old  American  rule  that  everybody 
can  do  as  he  will  with  hia  own  was  aiiolished, 
and  people  had  to  do  as  the  sentry  told  them. 
Tliey  had  to  cook  in  the  streets  ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  houses  ;  they  had 
to  follow  rigid  sanitary  regulations  ;  they  could 
not  open  their  own  sates  until  the  authorities  gave 
permission.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  these  necessary  restrictions  was  tlie 
wonder  of  the  tjme. 

San  Francisco  was  not  tlie  only  sufTerer.  Her 
experiences  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Santa  Rosa,  the  pretty  county  seat  of  Sonoma 
County,  where  a  district  six  blocks  long  and 
four  blocks  wide  in  tho  center  of  the  business 
section  was  reduced  to  ruins,  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  and  probably  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  business  center  of  San  Jos4  was  wrecked, 
and  much  of  tlie  residence  portion  destroyed. 
At  Stanford  Tiniversity,  the  higher  buildings 
of  the  outer  ijuadrangle  were  badly  damaged, 
the  beautiful  memorial  church  was  completely 
wrecked,  tiie  nnfiiiisbed  library  was  jiractically 
destroyed,  the  new  gymnasium  was  ruined,  and 
the  memorial  arch  split  a|)art.  Tliere  wa,? 
great  destrni-tion  at  Salinas.  Napa,  Jlollister, 
Itedwood  City,  Santa  Cruz,  Fort  Bregg,  and  many 
other  places,  liy  a  curious  chance,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Alameda,  just  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  were  very  little  damaged. 


The  loss  of  life  in  Sai)  Francisco  will  never 
be  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  a  thousand.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  rendered  homeless.  The  loss 
of  property  could  hardly  have  been  less  thin 
$.'iOO,OUO,()00,  on  wliicli  tho  insurance  will  not 
much  exceed  llOOjOOD.POO.  The  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  called  upon  all  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State  to  furnish  a 
careful  estimate  of  their  losses  in  all  the  places 
in  California  affected  by  the  disaster.  These 
returns  showed  the  following  results  : 


SnrpliiB. 

■gailmtUA 

Fifty-throe  other  American  compft- 

t8a.eBl,»M 

ThlrW^ine  foreign  companies  In  Unit- 

T  tal 

ta>8,15t.«8 

It  was  believed  that  the  loBsea  of  companies  not 
included  in  this  list  would  not  exceed  (5,000,- 
000.  Only  three  American  companies  had.  Iobmc 
exceeding  their  surpluses,  and  only  one,  the 
'Traders',  of  Chicago,  had  failed.  The  losses  of 
twenty-one  foreign  companies  exceeded  their 
surpluses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  these  would  be 
paid  by  the  home  ofHccs,  leaving  the  Americas 
assets  untouched. 

Among  the  irreparable  losses  in  San  Francisco 
were  those  of  several  great  libraries,  the  collec- 
tions of  Che  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  famous  works  of  art.  Fortunately,  the 
unique  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  Bancroft  li- 
brary was  saved,  as  were  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  volumes  of  the  Sutro  library. 

The  first  news  of  the  disaster  touched  an  un- 
precedented spring  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world.  Contributions  flowed  from  everywhere 
in  such  unheard-of  volume  that  the  President 
announced  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  ac- 
cept the  gifts  pressed  u])on  liim  by  foreign  coan- 
tries.  As  the  needs  grew,  however,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  decided  that  tliey  would  tidce 
offerings  from  .any  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
President  sanctiuned  this  unofficially.  Secretary 
Taft  setting  tlie  example  by  accepting,  aa  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Atnerican  J{ed  Cross,  a  contribution 
of  *i50.(")0  from  Japan.  Twenty-two  hundred 
carloads  of  provisions  had  reached  Oakland  by 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Tariooi 
national  subscriptions  had  exceeded  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  $2,'500,000  contribated  by 
Congress  in  the  form  of  army  suppliea. 


WHAT   HAPPENED  TO   STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


PAT.O  ALTO,   tho  boh t  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, iiljout  thirty  niik'S  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  only  five  milts  from  tho  famous  Portoli 


"fault."  It  is  to  frictions  along  the  Hue  of 
this  old  fault  that  Prosidont  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford, aacrihes  tho  oarthipiake  shock  of  April  13, 
from  which  I'alo  Alto  and  tho  university  suf- 
fered far  nioro  seriously  than  did  the  preat  city 
on  the  hay  to  the  norlhwani.  Si^veral  of  the  uni- 
versity huiklings  were  com p! lately  wrecked.  Tho 
library  building,  in  course  of  construction,  lost 
its  stoae  and  brick  walls  from  tli<!  swaying  of 
the  great  dome  and  its  steel  supports,  which  re- 
mained themselves  unharmed.  The  memorial 
arch,  which  was  of  brick  roiinforciid  with  steel 
and  faced  with  stone,  was  sjilit  ahm»it  to  the  base. 
The  spire  of  the  memorial  church  ff'll.  together 
with  the  tront  of  the  building,  carrying  the 
great  Mosaic.  •■  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  The 
new  gymnasium,  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  was 
practically  ruined,  as  were  parts  of  tho  art 
museum,  whidi  were  made  of  brick  faced  with 
cement.  The  buildings  in  both  inner  and  outer 
quadrangles  wore  only  slightly  injured.  All 
told,  tho  loss  to  the  university  is  estimated  by 
President  Jordan  at  between  #2,000,000  and 
J3,000,000.  The  working  hnildings  will  be 
promptly  restored  to  a  condition  of  usefulness. 
After  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  other  struc- 
tures will  proceed  more  slowly. 


r  THt  LBLAMD  BTlSR)Rn  tntlTXBMIT  U  IT  aCHVITm  THB  HHOCK, 
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fore  it  a  city  in  flight — a  city  reduced  to  ita 
primitive  elements.  First  streaming  from  their 
houses  into  the  nearer  squares,  with  trunks,  bird- 
cages,  sowing-machines,  or  whatever  other  treas- 
ures they  valued  most,  then  driven  on  from  these 
places  and  trudging  westward,  like  a  retreating 
army,  leaving  their  incninlirances  scattered  along 
the  roadside,  the  whole  population, — cripples,  in- 
valids, children,  and  all,— flowed  toward  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio,  except  tliat  portion 
which  had  been  able  to  make  its  escape  in  the 
other  direction  by  the  ferries.  At  lirst  there 
was  acute  distress  for  lack  of  water.  People 
fought  for  a  ta^te  of  a  muddy  jet  from  a  broken 
pipe  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  liut  the  authori- 
ties got  the  situation  in  hand  with  wonderful 
celerity,  and  soon  the  aLsolute  physical  necessi- 
ties of  the  jiopulatiou  were  provided  for. 

On  the  morning  of  the  disastej-,  Mayor  Schmitz 
iBSue<i  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  fed- 
eral troops  and  the  regular  and  special  police 
officers  wvre  authorized  to  kill  all  persons  found 
engaged  in  looting  or  in  the  commission  of  any 
other  crime.  The  ensuing  montli  was  the  most 
peaceful  and  innocent  San  Francisco  ha<i  ever 
known.  The  city  was  run  on  a  strictly  paternal 
basis.  Everybody  lived  on  free  food,  which  was 
given  out,  one  ration  at  a  time,  to  the  bread 
lines,  Tlic  old  American  rule  that  everybody 
can  do  as  he  will  with  his  own  was  abolished, 
and  people  had  to  do  as  the  sentry  told  them. 
They  had  to  cook  in  the  streets  ;  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  lights  in  their  houses  ;  they  had 
to  follow  rigid  sanitary  regulations  ;  they  could 
not  o]ien  their  own  safes  until  the  authorities  gave 
permission.  The  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
submitted  to  those  necessary  restrictions  was  the 
wonder  of  the  tjme. 

San  Francisco  was  not  the  only  sufferer.  Her 
e.xperiences  were  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Santa  Eosa,  the  pretty  county  seat  of  Sonoma 
(bounty,  where  a  district  six  blocks  long  and 
four  blocks  wide  in  the  center  of  the  business 
section  was  reduced  to  ruins,  by  earthquake  and 
fire,  and  probably  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
'I'he  business  renter  of  San  Josii  was  wrecked, 
and  much  of  the  residence  portion  destroyed. 
At  Stanford  l.'niversity,  the  higher  buildings 
of  the  outer  quadrangle  were  badly  damaged, 
the  beautiful  memorial  church  was  completely 
wrecked,  tlie  uiifmished  lilirary  was  practically 
destroyed,  the  new  gymnasium  was  ruined,  and 
the  memorial  arch  split  apart.  There  was 
great  destruction  at  Salinas,  Napa,  Hollister, 
lied  wood  ('ity,  Santa  Cruz,  Fort  Bregg,  and  many 
other  places.  Hy  a  curious  chance,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  and  Alameda,  just  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco,  were  veiy  little  damaged. 


The  loss  of  life  in  Saij  Francisco  will  Dfiver 
be  exactly  known,  but  it  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  a  thousand.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  were  rendered  homeless.  The  loss 
of  property  could  hardly  have  been  less  than 
t-l 00, 00 0,0 00,  on  which  the  insurance  will  not 
much  exceed  $100,000,('00.  The  Insurance  De- 
partment of  New  York  called  upon  all  the  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  State  to  furnish  a 
careful  estimate  of  their  losses  in  all  the  places 
in  California  affected  by  the  disaator.  These 
returns  showed  the  following  results  : 


Snri^a*. 

B«Unwtcd 

Firty.Uireu  other  AmeiicsB  compa. 

10837,088 
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Tt  was  believed  that  the  losses  of  companies  n(d 
included  in  this  list  would  not  exceed  $5,000,- 
000.  Only  three  American  companies  hod  loesea 
exceeding  their  surpluses,  and  only  one,  the 
'Traders',  of  ('hicago,  had  failed.  The  losses  of 
twenty-one  foreign  companies  exceeded  their 
surpluses  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  greater  part  of  these  would  be 
paid  by  the  home  offices,  leaving  tlie  Americsn 
assets  untouched. 

Among  the  irreparable  losses  in  San  Prancisco 
were  those  of  several  great  libraries,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
many  famous  works  of  art.  Fortunately,  the 
unique  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  Bancroft  li- 
brary was  saved,  as  were  some  one  hnndred  anil 
twenty-five  tlicmsand  volumes  of  the  Sutro  libnuy. 

The  first  news  of  the  disaster  touched  an  un- 
precedented spring  of  sympathy  throughout  the 
world,  Coiitrihutions  flowed  from  everywhere 
in  such  unheard-of  volume  that  the  Ptesident 
announced  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  Ac- 
cept the  gifts  pressed  upon  him  by  foreign  conn- 
tjies.  ,\s  the  needs  grew,  however,  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  decided  that  they  would  take 
offerings  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the 
President  sanctioned  this  unofficially,  Secretai; 
Taft  setting  ihe  example  by  accepting,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hed  Cross,  a  contribution 
of  $.)0,000  from  Japan,  Twenty-two  hundred 
carloads  of  provisions  had  reached  Oaklutd  bjr 
the  1st  of  May,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Tarions 
national  subscriptions  had  exceeded  twen^  mil- 
lion dollars,  including  t2, 500,000  contribated  Iqr 
Congress  in  the  form  of  army  snppliM, 


from  the  Mission  and  up  Market  &t  the  other 
end  as  far  as  Octavia.  But  the  center  held  for 
tlie  seven  blocks  from  Golden  Gate  A.venne  to 
Sutter,  and  with  the  help  of  an  opportune  change 
of  wind  the  tongues  of  flame  at  the  ends  were 
turned  back.  By  the  night  of  the  19th  the  flre 
was  under  control.  It  dealt  one  last  blow,  how- 
ever, by  turning  with  the  change  of  wind  and 
wiping  out  most  of  the  poor  homes  on  the  slopes 
of  Telegraph  Hill,  which  it  had  missed  on  its 
first  advance.  The  wliolc  region  destroyed  ez' 
tended  about  three  miles  in  extreme  length  and 
two  miles  in  extreme  width,  covering  an  area  of 
four  square  miles.  It  included  all  the  businesB 
and  almost  all  the  thickly  settled  residential  por* 
tions  of  the  city.  Practically  everything  that 
was  left  was  a  region  of  large  manufactories  and 
sugar  refmeries  in  the  south  and  a  fringe  of 
dwellings  on  the  north  and  west. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  burned  district  the 
Mint  stood  unscathed,  with  its  vast  accamala- 
tions  of  treasure.  Fifty-one  employees  and  ten 
soldiers  had  stayed  in  it,  fought  the  hurricane 
of  flame  that  beat  upon  them  for  seven  hours, 
and  won,  by  grace  of  thick  walls,  an  independ- 
ent water-supply  frcm  an  artesian  well,  and 
their  own  indomitable  wills.  The  OoTemment 
was   unusually   fortunate,  for   the  Apprsiien' 


Building,  solid  as  a  sarcophagus,  was  also  saved, 
and  the  flue  new  post-ofBce  was  not  hopelessly 
damaged. 

A  little  island  of  immigrants'  houses  on  the 
slope  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  saved  by  a  baptism  of 
Italian  wine,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  water- 
front, including  the  invaluable  ferry  building, 
was  preserved  by  the  exertions  of  the  flreboats 
and  of  a  gallant  company  of  sailors  and  marines. 
Had  the  ferry  building  gope,  the  misery  and 
loss  of  life  following  the  disaster  would  have  been 
multiplied  beyond  computation.  Except  for  the 
crippled  railroad  running  south  to  San  Jos^.  this 
was  the  only  entrance  to  and  exit  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Here  all  the  ferries  to  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley, Alameda,  Saus&lito,  and  Tibnron  converged.' 
Through  this  gigantic  funnel  poured  the  streams  " 
of  fugitives  escaping  from  the  ruined  city  and 
of  helpers  and  provisions  coming  in.  Here  was 
one  of  the  busiest  street-car  junctions  in  tbo 
world.  If  the  circulation  at  this  point  had  been 
stopped  humanity  would  have  had  to  turn  away 
its  eyes  from  the  scenes  that  would  have -fol- 
lowed in  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  stopped. 
The  great  steel  building  stood,  and  ev»Q  the 
matchless  State  collection  of  minerals  stored  ia 
it  was  onliarmed.    - 

While  the  fire  was  sdvsnoisg  there  w6nt  be- 
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built  of  atone,  iron,  and  etec-I  which  formed  the 
business  district  and  represent  in  valuu  nine- 
tenths  of  tite  entire  loss  in  San  Francisco  suf- 
fered by  the  earthquake  before  they  were  burned. 
The  problem  on  whom  to  fasten  tlie  responsi- 
bility for  theae  losses  is  most  difficult. 

English  companies  deny  their  liability  for  tlie 
loss  of  buildings  which  the  authorities  de- 
molished to  prevent  the  flamrs  from  spreading. 
The  validity  of  such  claims  will  be  disputed 
where  necessity  for  the  destruction  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  especially  where  owners'hsd  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  demolition  of  their 
property. 

Many  dwellings  were  robbed  of  household 
goods,  and  many  stores  of  merchandise,  after 
they  had  bet-n  abandoned.  It  will  be  as  difficult 
to  hold  the  underwi-itcrs  liable  for  these  as  it  is 
to  hold  tliom  for  some  other  losses  that  present 
equally  knotty  questions. 

Probably  the  best  policy  to  pursue  will  be  for 
the  underwriters  to  offer  and  for  the  losers  to 
accept  such  fair  compromises  as  the  circum- 
stances in  each  case  seem  to  justify.  Prompt 
settlements  will  give  to  both  parties  an  early 
opportunity  to  consider  means  to  recoup  their 
losses,  without  being  hampered  by  the  consid- 
eration of  annoying  controversies. 

No  water  was  available  to  quench  the  flames  ; 
the  earthquake  had  destroyed  the  pipes  in  which 
a  private  corporation  brought  it  from  the  Pillar- 
citos  Creek  and  Crystal  Springs  Lake,  thirty 
miles  distant.  If  underground,  flexible  condu- 
its had  carried  salt  water  across  the  city  from 
the  bay  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  and  if  high-pressure  pumps  at  all  con- 
gested street- coiners  bad  furnished  tije  firemen 
with  enough  salt  water  running  through  such 
canals,  the  fire  could  have  been  promptly  sub- 
dued. 

Underwriters  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  briny  water  on  account  of  the  greater 
damage  it  would  do  to  merchandise.  While 
such  water  need  not  be  resorted  to  until  urgent 
necessity  compels,  it  should  be  readily  avail- 
able in  emergency  cases  to  save  property  from 
ruin. 

The  Continental  Asplialt  Paving  Company  has 
recently  concluded  a  contract  with  the  city  of 
New  York  to  build  a  new  system  of  water-pipes, 
with  a  pressure  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
inch,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  firemen.  It  will 
have  two  stations  which,  in  cases  of  need,  will 
admit  salt  water  into  these  pipes  at  the  foot  of 
West  Eleventh  Street  and  at  James  Slip.  If 
the  experiment  is  successful,  the  expense  is  jus- 
tified by  the  value  of  mere li and ise,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  which  is  stored  within  the  limits 


of  this  territoiy.^  Every  city  with  the  adna- 
tage  of  an  extended  water-front  could  diminish 
the  existing  danger  of  conflagratione  by  provid- 
ing a  similar  improvement. 

Fire  policies  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  almost 
forty  billions  were  in  force  in  this  country  last 
year.  The  recent  experience  will  lead  to  is- 
creased  caution  ;  underwriters  will  discriminate 
with  more  severity  between  the  risks  they  take, 
and  make  more  serious  efforts  to  protect  those 
they  have  taken  against  loss.  Insurers  wifl 
naturally  prefer  policies  of  the  companies  which 
have  large  capital  and  an  ample  surplus  ;  from 
their  number  they  will  select  the  most  conserva- 
tive, which  avoid  taking  risks  beyond  reasonable 
limits  in  any  one  locality. 

The  profits  made  by  the  underwriters  on  their 
fire  risks  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
profits  which  the  solvent  companies  have  made 
by  their  investments.  Unless  premiums  be  in- 
creased, the  next  conflagration  may  lead  to  a 
curtailment  of  the  capital  which  is  now  avafl- 
able  for  tiiis  business.  The  entire  assets  of  all 
underwriters  who  are  engaged  in  it  do  not 
amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  risk  they  assume. 
It  is  already  difficult  to  effect  reliable  inaunnca 
which  borrowers  and  lenders  need,  and  which 
those  who  belong  to  neither  class  require,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  possession  of  their  little 
property  ;  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  it 
when  the  capital  impaired  by  this  catastrophe 
shall  be  further  encroached  upon. 

The  SpfcUitor  reports  these  results  of  the  largM 
conflagrations  within  forty  years; 

1666,  in  Portland,  with  a  property  loss  of  lO-mlUkM. 

1871,  in  Chicago,  with  a  property  loss  of  168  tnlllkBi, 

1872,  in  Bustun,  with  a  property  loss  of  TS  mllUraa 
1S91,  in  Jacksonville,  with  a  property  Ion  of  11  mll- 

IWM,  in  Baltimore,  with  a  property  loss  of  EOmillloiia 

With  Baltimore  alone  excepted,  a  majority  of 
the  destroyed  buildings  in  these  places  were  con- 
structed of  timber,  which,  when  the  cities  were 
first  established,  was  cliesp  and  readily  obtain- 
able. 

San  Francisco  contained  some  fifty  thousand 
frame  structures,  comprising  90  per  cent,  of  its 
buildings  all  told.  Theunderwriters  were  aware 
of  this  fact,  but  they  relied  on  vigilant  fire- 
fighters and  labored  under  the  delusion  tliat 
California  cedarwood,  so  largely  used  in  con- 
struction, was  indestructible.     When  the  eartk- 

*  The  city  of  New  York  has  appropriated  flva  »»i<iHiiiTH  tut 
this  impnivement.  Ad  approprlatton  of  fiwyum  mada  pvft- 
DOB  to  the  conn&gratlon  for  B  Bait-water  nmrolr  on  tlw  blli* 
in  the  rear  ul  the  city  of  San  Franolaoo  woold  hara  sand 
put  of  the  lues  It  this  InezpanalTa  imprnvwaant  Iwd.  kMB 
aotnallr  completed. 
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quake  Bliook  the  liouaes  and  their  chimneys 
toppled  over,  eparka  ignited  tliem,  and  tlie  heat 
radiated  from  redwood  was  more  intense  than 
any  other.  The  flacneB,  nuraed  by  escaping  gaa 
and  fanned, by  fresh  breezes,  spread  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  town  and  destroyed 
some  tliirty  thousand  houses.  In  the  recon- 
struction ot  the  city  the  use  of  wood  should  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  discarded  for  dwellings 
or  any  other  buildings.  In  Japan,  where  losses, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  earthquakes, 
are  small,  the  dwellings  are  low  structures  placed 
upon  stony  ground  ;  their  thin  but  well-cemented 
walls  are  covered  with  light  roofs.  For  busi- 
ness and  industrial  purposes,  concreted  steel 
frames  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  withstand 
the  earthquake,  and  the  best  of  them  turned  out 
to  be  as  fireproof  in  San  Francisco  as  they  had 
been  in  Baltimore.  When  rebuilt,- they  shonld 
be  constructed  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
authorities,  but  their  height  should  not  much 
exceed  the  width  of  the  street. 

San  Francisco  will  rise,  like  Chicago,  from  its 
ashes,  a  city  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful, 
than  ever.  Palaces  on  Nob  Hill  may  be  aban- 
doned  by  their  millionaire  tenants;  the  Chinese 
have  been  compelled  to  quit  their  slope  of  Tele- 
graph Hill ;  but  the  true  descendants  of  the 
sturdy  colonists  of  1849  will  remain.     They  are 


imbued  with  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  ardent  love  for  their  homes  on  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Whenever  cities  of  the  old  world,  like  London 
in  1666,  Hamburg  in  1842,  have  been  destroyed, 
the  calamity  has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
In  better  houses,  built  on  wiiler  streets,  their  mer- 
chants soon  began  to  prosper.  Like  the  cities 
of  our  own  country  which  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
those  older  cities  grew  in  wealth  and  importance 
tar  beyond  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

A  builder  in  Chicago  whom  the  writer  knew 
saved  from  the  fire  of  1871,  when  it  began,  his 
horse  and  buggy.  After  first  usin^  it  to  bring 
wife  and  child  into  safety,  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  blazing  town  and  drove  all  night  over 
the  prairie  to  the  place  in  Michigan  where  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  supplies, 
and  to  which  news  of  the  conflagration  had  not 
spread.  Contracting  for  all  the  brick  he  coald 
get,  he  not  only  recouped  his  losses,  but  much 
more. 

The  Californian  unites  with  the  energy  char- 
acteristic of  all  Americans  the  venturesome  cour- 
age that  enabled  the  sturdy  pathfinders  to  re- 
claim from  the  ancient  wilderness  his  present 
paradise.  It  was  this  spirit  that  dictated  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  coast  by  one  of  the 
largest  sufferers  :  "All  is  gone  but  courage." 


From  the  Stat  (Detroit). 


[0."— M>ror  Schinltz. 
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built  ol  stone,  iron,  and  stoil  whidi  formed  the 
business  district  and  represent  in  v&lue  nine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  losa  in  San  Francist-o  suf- 
fered by  the  earthquakt'  bi'fore  they  were  burned. 
The  problem  on  whom  to  fasten  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  losses  is  most  difficult. 

English  companies  deny  their  liability  for  the 
loss  of  buildiufis  which  the  authorities  de- 
molished to  prevent  t)io  Haines  fronrt  spreading. 
The  validity  of  such  claims  will  be  disputed 
where  necessity  for  the  destiuction  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  especially  where  owners' bad  en- 
tered a  protest  against  the  ilemolition  of  their 
property. 

Many  dwellings  were  robbed  of  bousehold 
goods,  and  many  stores  of  merchandise,  after 
they  had  bet-n  abandoned.  It  will  be  as  difficult 
to  bold  the  underwriters  liable  for  these  as  it  is 
to  bold  them  for  some  other  loaaes  that  present 
equally  knotty  questions. 

rrol>ably  the  best  policy  to  pursue  will  be  for 
the  underwriters  to  offer  and  for  the  losers  to 
accept  such  fair  compi-omiees  as  the  circum- 
Btancea  in  each  case  seem  to  justify.  Prompt 
settlements  will  give  to  both  parties  an  early 
opportunity  to  consider  means  to  recoup  their 
losses,  without  being  hampered  by  the  consid- 
eratioji  of  annoying  controversies. 

No  water  was  available  to  quench  the  flames  ; 
the  eartliquako  had  destroyed  the  pipes  in  which 
a  private  corporation  brought  it  from  the  Pillar- 
citos  Creek  and  Crystal  springs  Lake,  thirty 
miles  distant.  If  underground,  flexible  condu- 
its had  carried  salt  water  across  the  city  from 
tlie  bay  to  the  ocean,  a  distance  of  only  six 
miles,  and  if  higli-jircssiire  pumps  at  all  con- 
gested street- corners  had  furnished  the  firemen 
with  enough  salt  water  running  through  such 
canals,  the  fire  could  have  been  promptly  sub- 
Underwriters  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  briny  water  on  account  of  the  greater 
damage  it  would  do  to  merchandise.  While 
such  water  need  not  be  resorted  to  until  urgent 
necessity  compels,  it  should  be  readily  avail- 
able in  emergency  cases  to  save  property  from 

The  Continental  Asplialt  Paving  Company  has 
recently  concluded  a  contract  with  the  city  of 
New  York  to  build  a  new  system  of  water-pipes, 
with  a  pressure  of  tlireo  hundred  pounds  per 
inch,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  firemen.  It  will 
have  two  stations  wbicli.  in  cases  of  need,  will 
admit  salt  water  into  those  pipes  at  the  foot  of 
West  Eleventh  Street  and  at  James  Slip.  If 
the  expffriment  is  successful,  the  expense  is  jus 
tified  by  the  value  of  merchandise,  amounting  to 
many  millions,  which  is  stored  within  the  limits 


of  this  territory.*  Every  city  with  the  idvu- 
tage  of  an  extended  water-front  could  diminish 
the  existing  danger  of  conflagrations  by  provid- 
ing a  similar  improvement. 

Fire  policies  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  almott 
forty  billions  were  in  force  in  this  country  last 
year.  The  recent  experience  will  lead  to  in- 
creased caution  ;  underwriters  will  discriminate 
with  more  severity  between  the  risks  they  take, 
and  make  more  serious  efforts  to  protect  those 
they  have  taken  against  loss.  Insurers  will 
naturally  prefer  policies  of  the  companies  which 
have  large  capital  and  an  ample  surplus  ;  from 
their  number  they  will  select  the  most  conserva- 
tive, which  avoid  taking  risks  beyond  reasonable 
limits  in  any  one  locality. 

The  profits  made  by  the  underwriters  on  their 
flre  rid(B  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
profits  which  the  solvent  companies  have  made 
by  their  investments.  Unless  premiums  be  in- 
creased, the  next  conflagration  may  lead  to  a 
curtailment  of  the  capital  which  is  now  avail- 
able for  this  business.  The  entire  asaeta  of  all 
underwriters  who  are  engaged  in  it  do  not 
amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  risk  they  assume. 
It  is  already  difficult  to  effect  reliable  inBunncs 
which  borrowers  and  lenders  need,  a&d  which 
those  who  belong  to  neither  class  require,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  possession  of  their  little 
property  ;  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  get  it 
when  the  capital  impaired  by  this  catastropha 
shall  be  further  encroached  upon. 

The  Sprrt'itor  reports  these  results  of  the  laigM 
conflagrations  within  forty  years  ; 

1866,  in  Portland,  with  a  property  losa  of  lOmllllma 
1871,  in  Chicago,  with  a  preperty  loss  of  IflB  mEUlooa 
1ST3,  ill  Boston,  with  a  property  lom  at  T5  millions. 
1891,  in  JackaonvlUe,  nith  a  property  lo«a  of  11  mU- 

1904,  in  Baltimore,  with  a  property  loBS  of  SO  mllllona 

With  Baltimore  alone  excepted,  a  majority  ol 
the  destroyed  buildings  in  these  places  were  con- 
structed of  timber,  which,  when  the  cities  were 
first  establisiied,  was  cheap  and  readily  obtain- 
able. 

8an  Francisco  contained  some  fifty  thousand 
frame  structures,  comprising  90  per  cent  of  iti 
buildings  all  told.  The  underwriters  were  aware 
of  this  fact,  but  tiiey  relied  on  vigilant  fire- 
flghtei's  and  labored  under  the  deluaion  that 
California  ccdarwood,  so  largely  uaed  in  con- 
struction, was  indestructible.     When  the  earth- 

*  The  oltT  of  New  York  has  apptoprlktod  Stb  mllllisa  fW 
this  Improvement.  An  appropriatloQ  of  ffif^  nuds  (ml- 
OUR  to  the  cODnagntlun  for  a  aalt-mter  rwrrolr  on  thaUlII 
In  the  rear  of  the  city  of  San  Fmutlaoa  WOold  hftva  MVad 
p&rt  of  the  low  1(  this  InexpanalTe  ImpmraBUBt  Iwl  boa 
actnaUy  completed. 
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quake  sliook  the  houses  and  their  chimneyB 
toppled  over,  sparks  ignited  tbem,  and  the  beat 
radiated  from  redwood  waa  more  intense  than 
any  other.  The  flames,  nursed  by  escaping  gas 
and  fanned. by  fresh  breezes,  spread  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  town  and  destroyed 
some  thirty  thousand  houses.  la  the  recon- 
struction of  the  city  the  use  of  wood  should  be, 
as  much  as  possible,  discarded  for  dwellings 
or  any  other  buildings.  In  Japan,  where  losses, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  earthquakes, 
are  small,  the  dwellings  are  low  structures  placed 
upoD  stony  ground  ;  their  thin  but  well-cemented 
walls  are  covered  with  light  roofs.  For  busi- 
ness and  industrial  purposes,  concreted  steel 
frames  proved  to  be  elastic  enough  to  withstand 
the  earthquake,  and  the  best  of  them  turned  out 
to  be  as  fireproof  in  San  Francisco  as  they  had 
been  in  Baltimore.  "When  rebuilt,  they  should 
bo  constructed  under  the  sui'veillance  of  the 
authorities,  but  their  height  should  not  much 
exceed  the  width  of  the  street. 

San  Francisco  will  rise,  like  Chicago,  from  its 
ashes,  a  city  more  prosperous,  more  beautiful, 
than  ever.  Palaces  on  Nob  Hill  may  be  aban- 
doned by  their  millionaire  tenants;  the  Chinese 
have  been  compelled  to  quit  their  slope  of  Tele- 
graph Hill ;  but  the  true  descendants  of  the 
sturdy  colonists  of  1849  will  remain.     They  are 


imbued  with  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  ancestors 
and  the  ardent  love  for  their  homes  on  the 
Golden  Gate. 

Whenever  cities  of  the  old  world,  like  London 
in  1666,  Hamburg  in  1842,  have  been  destroyed, 
the  calamity  has  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
In  better  houses,  built  on  wider  streets,  their  mer- 
chants soon  begau  to  prosper.  Like  the  cities 
ofourowncountry  which  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
those  older  cities  grew  in  wealth  and  importance 
far  beyond  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

A  builder  in  Chicago  whom  the  writer  knew 
saved  from  the  fire  of  1871,  when  it  began,  his 
horse  and  buggy.  Aftei-  first  using  it  to  bring 
wife  and  child  into  safety,  he  turned  his  back 
on  the  blazing  town  and  drove  all  night  over 
the  prairie  to  the  place  in  Michigan  where  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  supplies, 
and  to  which  news  of  the  conflagration  had  not 
spread.  Contracting  for  all  the  brick  he  could 
get,  he  not  only  recouped  his  losses,  but  much 
more. 

The  Californian  unites  with  the  energy  char- 
acteristic of  all  Americans  the  venturesome  cour- 
age that  enabled  the  sturdy  pathfinders  to  re- 
claim from  the  ancient  wilderness  his  present 
paradise.  It  was  this  spirit  that  dictated  the 
following  dispatch  from  the  coast  by  one  of  the 
largest  sufEerera  :  "All  is  gone  but  courage." 


From  the  Nem  (Detroit). 


—Mayor  Schmlti. 


N  RICB-aBOHlHO. 
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THE    REVOLUTION    IN    RICE   FARMING. 


BY  ROUKRT  S.    LANIER. 


SOON  tlie  last  of  tlie  great  ceroala  may  bo 
struck  off  riit-lo  Sam's  import  list  and  writ 
largo  on  the  export  sitle.  This  statement  is  woll 
pointed  by  tlio  recent  apricultural  eonp  of  A.  P. 
Borden,  a  resident  of  I'ierce,  in  the  soutlierii 
Texas  prairie. 

Mr.  Borden  was  a  good  cattle  man,  had  been  a 
rancli  foreman,  and  in  U)00  waa  manager  of  the 
extensive  Pierce  Estate.  'J'here  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  it,  along  where  the 
lower  Colorado  liiver  dehouches  into  its  great 
Ouif-laguon  ;  and  as  i>asture  land  it  was  worth 
as  much  as  two  dollars  an  acre. 

ButMr.  Borden  had  heard  that  over  in  Louisi- 
ana, on  just  such  low-lying  coastal  plains,  witli 
no  better  freshwater  irrigation  facilities  than 
his,  they  were  making  money  by  raising  rice  with 
up-to-date  JTripleiiienls.  The  soil,  too,  was  simi- 
lar,— a  <-lay  loam,  or  a  snmi  loam  underlaid  with 
clay.  One  day  he  journeyed  to  see  llr.  S.  A. 
Knapp,  president  of  the  Hiee  Assnciation,  at  Lake 
< 'harles.  La.,  »ii<i  came  awiiy  with  a  guvernment 
bulletin  on  rice-culture,  tofiet.lier  with  some  sacks 
of  short,  fatkerneh'd  seed  that  llr,  Knapp  had 
just  brougbt  back  fnim  ihe  island  of  Kiushiu, 
in  Jf^ian.  He  also  ordered  a  lot  of  machinery 
looking  pretty  much  like  wlieat  machinery.  That 
spring  he  put  liiO  acres  into  rice  in  Matagorda 
County,  which  borders  on  the  Oulf. 


Nobody  that  far  west  in  Texas  knew  anything 
about  rice — nobody  west  of  the  counties  border 
ing  on  Louisiana,  150  miles  away,  where  some 
S,()00  acres  bad  already  received  the  new  gospel. 
"With  no  trained  labor,  the  amateur's  cultivating 
and  iTTigatiiig  proved  full  of  mishaps.  To  crovn 
all,  the  Oalveston  storm  blew  along  and  flattened 
out  his  ci'op  just  as  it  was  ripening. 

The  ■'  Kiushiu  "  seed,  however,  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  storms,  out  on  the  tempfest-ridden 
little  Japanese  island,  and  the  grala  mostly 
righted.  So  when  the  harvest  was  over,  in  Octo- 
ber, Borden  found  that  the  quarter-section  liul 
cost  him,  after  all,  only  al>out  tlS  an  acre  to 
work  ;  and  his  crop  averaged  1 7  barrels  of  rica  to 
acre,  which  ho  sold  for  $3  a  barrel, — 185  an  acra  I 

Mr.  liorden  was  soon  a  rich  man.  The  next 
fall  he  sold  100,(1110  acres  of  land  to  embryo 
rice  planters  at  from  |.'>  to  fiO  an  acre,  and 
rented  a  l..t  more.  By  I!I04.  2;t0,50»  acresalong 
the  coast  rivers  of  Texas  had  been  planted  to 
rice.     Thii  boom  waa  on. 

■    BNOllMOUS    ACRKAOE   SUITABLE   FOR   HICK. 

The  moral  hero  is  not  merely  sectional.  "West 
of  Texas,  it  is  true,  the  air  in  too  arid  for  aoeh 
a  moisture-loving  crop ;  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
too  cold.  But  in  level  river  lowlanda  from  Illi- 
nois to  Louisiana,  from  New  York  Stat«  to  FloT 
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ida,  there  are  21,000,000  acres  poBseesing  clay- 
bottomed  soil  and  freab-water  flooding  facilities 
which  make  them  better  auited  to  rice  than  to 
any  other  crop.  The  Gulf  coast  prairio  strip 
alone,  running  about  540  miles  from  St.  Mary's 
rarifih,  in  Louisiana,  to  Brownsville,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  about  60  miles  wide,  offers 
:>,000,000  available  acres, — enough  to  grow  six 
times  our  national  consumption. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1902  we 
produced  less  than  half  enough  rice  for  our  own 
use,  and  had  to  import  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  million  pounds  a  year,  worth  about  throe 
million  dollars,  witli  a  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound. 
All  the  other  great  cereals — wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley — we  export  to  tlie  tune  of  about 
twenty-five  billion  pounds  a  year.  And  now  the 
way  is  clear  to  complete  the  list  by  adiiing  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  all  cereals,  largely 
purchased  bv  every  European  country  but  Italy, 
— the  principal  food  of  half  the  world. 

Hice  is  more  than  a  vegetable, — it  is  a  staple. 
The  South  has  known  this  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  United  States  at  large  isbe- 
thinning  to  appreciate  its  value.  It  is  wonder- 
fully nourishing,  when  eaten  in  combinations 
whic;h  supply  its  deficiency  in  nitrogen  and  fat. 
IVas.  boaiia,  any  leguminous  plants,  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  In  China,  where  rice  is  the 
miiin  staple,  it  is  thus  supplemented  byproducts 
of  the  soy  bean — sauce,  cheese,  etc.  This  forms 
a  much  cheaper  complete  ration  than  wheat  and 
meat.  The  Japanese  -army  biscuit"  (the  sole 
ration,  with  dried  fish)  contains  one-fourth  rice 
and  three-fourths  wheat.  Indeed,  100  pounds  of 
cleaned  rice  contains  ST. 7  pounds  of  nourish- 
ment, half  a  pound  more  than  the  same  quantity 
of  wheat.  Boiled  rice  is  said  to  be  digestible  in 
one  hour. 

Several  by-proilucts  are  valuable, — the  hulls 
make  good  fertiliner,  increasing  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  and  the  flmir  resulting  from  the  polish- 
ing process  is  excellent  stock  food,  containing 
ll.!),i  per  cent-  of  protein. 


The  key  to  our  changed  situation  as  producers 
of  this  world-food  lies  in  the  mechanizing  of 
American  rice-culture.  It  lias  been  developed 
.hiring  the  past  twenty-odd  years,  down  in  the 
swampy  land  of  Kvangeline's  exile,  where  agri- 
cultural sweat  and  science  have  taught  the  peace- 
ful Acadians  s..me  new  tricks. 

Ill  1.SS4,  a  small  hand  of  farmers  from  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  emigrated  to  the 
Louisiana  Gulf  coast  prairie.  They  found  the 
pastoral  'Cajuns  growing  some  rice  for  family 
use  by  leisurely  Oriental  hand  methods,  in  low 


spots  where  standing  water  reduced  irrigatioo 
to  its  simplest  terms. 

But  the  prairie,  although  sometimes  swampy, 
averaged  from  five  to  fifty  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  could  quickly  he  drained  dry  enough  to 
hold  up  teams.  Also,  the  rich  drift  soil  lay 
level, — so  level  that  single  fields  ran  up  to  eighty 
acres  as  flat  as  your  hand.  If  these  could  be 
planted  to  rice,  figured  the  Northerners,  they 
could  be  flooded  evenly  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
formly ripening  crop,  and  would  also  afford  a  wide 
sweep  for  gang  plows,  harvesters,  and  the  like. 

Now,  the  settlers  had  seen  laborsaving  imple- 
ments make  wheat  fortunes  in  the  Dakotaa  and 
(Jalifornia.  "VVhy  could  notthey  themselves  make 
these  Gulf  prairies  blossom  with  rice  at  a  profit  ? 
Accordingly,  they  brought  on  the  wheat  ma- 
chinery they  were  used  to,  they  adapted  it  to 
the  new  crop,  they  worked  out  irrigation  meth- 
ods, and  with  government  lielp  found  the  best 
seed  varieties. 

Here  is  one  result  of  their  labors  :  Before  tlie 
Civil  War,  South  Carolina  produced  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  home  rice  ;  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  most  of  the  rest.  To-day,  it  is  Louisiana 
and  Texasthat  produce  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

However,  the  greatest  result  is  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  liistory,  a  labor-saving  method  of 
rice  -  production  has  been  ilemonatrated.  The 
American  farmer,  although  he  pays  a  higher 
price  for  labor  than  any  rice -grower  in  the 
world,  may  eventually  find  himself  in  control 
of  the  world's  markets.  The  patient  Chinaman 
with  his  mud  rake  and  his  twenty -fivc-iiollars-a- 
year  profit,  the  Punjab  ryot's  women  wielding 
their  slow  hand-sickles,  the  toiling  fellah  of  the 
Nile  Delta,  the  Japanese  mattocking  his  plot,  too 
tiny  for  a  plow  to  turn, — all  will  be  underaold 
by  the  progressive  American  driving  his  tour- 
mule  twine-binder  to  his  power-cultivated  fields, 
past  the  steam  plant  where  a  battery  of  clanking 
pumps,  impelled  by  eight  hundred  horse-power, 
lias  sucked  up  to  his  growing  crop  its  seventy- 
ilay  bath  of  vital,  fresh  river  water, 

TROL'BLK    WITH    THK    BINDER. 

Troubles  a-plenty  beset  the  adopted  Louisiana 
farmers  while  they  worked  out  the  salvation  of 
their  new  crop.  They  readily  adapted  most  of 
the  wheat  power  machinery, — gang  plow,  disk 
harrow,  horse  ■  drill,  broa<icast  seeder,  steam- 
thresher.  But  the  unwieldy  twine-binder  balked. 
Its  smooth  wheels  wouldn't  grip  the  slippery 
soil,  and  even  after  they  perfected  a  system  of 
cleats  to  hold  it  firmer  more  serious  obstacles 
delayed  the  binder  for  a  couple  of  years. 

At  last  a  crop  was  successfully  handled  by 
the  machines.     A  carload  of  machinery  was  of- 
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dered,  and  &  campaign  tor  coloniBta  begun. 
DemonstrationB  and  Bpceches  were  made  at 
every  little  stopping -pi  ace  of  the  new  railroad. 
But  hero  tremendous  ridicule  and  alarm  arose. 
Tlie  best  people  of  Louisiana  had  always  con- 
sidered these  out-of-the-way  swamps  and  pas- 
tures as  absolutely  worthless.  A  State  Senator 
denounced  the  agricultural  scientist  in  charge 
for  enticing  farmers  to  a  wilderness  where  they 
would  certainly  starve  to  death  1 

Persistence  developed  tlie  country,  however. 
Land  previously  valued  at  I'iJ  to  50  cents  an 
acre  rose  to  from  $30  to  l.'iO  an  acre.  In  1885 
there  wore  no  rice  mills  west  of  New  Orleans  ; 
to-day  there  jil*  sixty,  neai-ly  sufficient  for  the 
entire  local  crop.  The  prairie  village  at  Crow- 
ley, La.,  headquarters  of  the  Rice  Association, 
grew  to  be  a  town  of  seven  thousand  popula- 
tion, containing  ten  rice  mills. 

Too  much  haste  accompanied  the  early  suc- 
cesses, and  drought  brought  disaster.  For  the 
first  eight  years  "natural''  irrigation  was  relied 
on,  from  the  water  of  streams  intersecting  fields 
around  which  rough  levees  had  been  thrown  up. 
Drainage  and  shocking,  also,  were  carelessly 
watched.  "When  dry  years  came,  the  creeks 
sank,  the  open  storage  reservoirs  emptied  by 
evaporation,  and  many  of  the  fortunes  so  quick- 
ly made  received  a  hard  setback. 

Out  of  their  failures,  however,  the  rice-grow- 
ers wrought  success  by  developing  a  model  sys- 
tem of  canal  irrigation.  With  plows  and  graders 
they  diked  up  walls  for  broad  canals  along  the 
low  ridgos  of  the  prairie  country.  Those  were 
fed  by  steam  pumping  stations  on  the  banks  of 
the  large,  steady-flowing  rivers.  From  each  canal, 
side  gates  let  down  the  water  upon  the  fields  at 
will,  and  "laterals"  are  run  to  distant  farms. 
The  Crowley  canal,  built  about  1894,  is  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  and  eight  miles  long.  By  1899, 
there  were  four  hundred  miles  of  these  canals  in 
the  four  southwest  parishes  of  Louisiana.  (Natu- 
ral fiowing  wells  also  helped  to  solve  the  water 
problem.)  Ry  these  means  water  can  bo  kept 
on  the  rice  about  seventy  days, — from  the  time 
the  plants  are  from  si.f  to  ten  inches  high  until 
the  grain  is  "'in  the  milk." 


HOW    FASHIO 


:    PRICE   OF   KICK. 


Next  the  rice  pioneers  stumbled  up  on  fashion. 
Perfect  "head  rice "  (consisting  wholly  of  un- 
broken kernels)  sells  for  about  six  cents  a  pound. 
If  it  breaks  in  milling,  it  loses  nothing  in  food 
value,  but  it  sinks  in  price  about  two  cents  a 
pound,  being  less  esteemed  for  table  use.  But 
Honduras  rice,  the  variety  which  iiad  yielded 
best  under  the  machine  methods,  could  not  be 
allocked  and  stacked  as  carefully  by  machine  as  by 


the  old  hand  curing,  and  it  did  not  "mill"  more 
than  40  per  cent., — that  is  to  say,  it  vas  seldom 
possible  to  secure  more  than  two-fifths  of  per- 
fect grains  from  a  bushel  of  the  "  paddy  "  (rongh 
rice  from  the  harvester)  after  it  had  been  hulled 


by  the  swiftly  turning  millstones,  skinned  by  Uie 
pounding  of  four-hundredweight  pestles,  fanned 
free  from  chaff  and  screened  free  from  break- 
ings, and  finally  polished  in  a  doable  revolving 
cylinder  lined  with  soft  moosehide  or  sheepskin. 
If  the  Louisiana  planters  could  only  get  a  rari- 
ety  that  would  mill  about  80  per  cent,  of  head 
rice,  they  could  eliminate  breakage  costing  them 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  every  year. 

Realizing  what  the  success  of  this  experimsnt 
meant  to  American  farming,  the  Secretary  o( 
Agricultui'e  took  a  hand.  In  September,  1898, 
Dr.  Knapp,  the  rice  expert  previously  mentioned, 
was  commissioned  an  "agricultural  explorer" 
to  visit  the  Far  East  and  get  juat  the  rice  that 
was  needed.  He  returned  in  the.spring  of  1899 
with  ten  tons  of  the  Kiushin  seed  that  figozed 
in  Borden's  achievement. 

This  Kiushiu  proved  admirable  tor  the  Looi- 
siana  soil.  It  required  less  water  than  the  HoB- 
duras,  and  produced  abont  25  per  ottnfc.  mat 
per  acre.  Best  news  of  all,  it  milled  trom  TSto 
95  per  cent,  of  head  rice,  and  aoaidad  n 
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in  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry.  In 
1899.  the  rice  acreage  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
waa  290,000  ;  in  1904,  it  was  610,000. 

Credit  for  constructing  the  first  large  canal 
pliint  must  be  given  to  the  Abbott,  brothers,  at 
whose  fann  near  the  Bayou  Plaquemine  the 
original. experiments  were  made. 

LESSONS    TO    BK    LEABNED. 

So  ends  for  the  present  an  inspiring  epic  of 
the  soil.  Tbe  rice  planters  of  tlie  Gulf  coast 
are  now  well  on  their  feet.  Of  course,  lessons 
have  still  to  be  learned.  The  farmers  do  not  in 
general  appreciate  tbe  importance  of  properly 
preparing  the  seed-bed,  of  exact  irrigation,  and 
of  seed -selection  for  parity  (Jceeping  out  the  per- 
nicious "red  rice  "land  for  vitality  (fifty  heads  to 
a  "ahoof'could  be  obtained,  whereas  there  are 
now  only  from  five  to  seTen).  "  Riparian  rights  " 
Ijecome  complicated  in  a  dry  season,  when  every- 
body wants  water  at  once  ;  in  fact,  the  future  of 
this  or  any  rice  land  is  measured  not  so  much 
by  acreage  as  by  fresh-water  supply.  Present 
also  are  the  usual  single-crop  dangers  ;  for  diver- 
sification, truck  and  sugar  corn  ought  to  be 
planted  on  the  unirrigable  uplands. 

Along  such  intensive  lines,  Dr.  Kmct" 38  prom- 
inent in  a  vigorous  crusade.  Besides  his  twenty- 
odd  years  of  familiarity  with  the  local  prob- 
lem, following  his  presidency  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  he  has  aided  the  Depart- 
ii:eut  of  Agriculture  in  many  experiments,  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  government  rice  cor- 
respondence from  all  over  the  world.  At  his 
instance,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  work- 
ing at  the  rice  disease,  a  cause  of  some  trouble. 
Irrigation  has  been  exhaustively  studied  by  tbe 
irrigation  experts,  Frank  Bond  and  George  H. 
Keeney.  "With  the  continued  light  of  science 
bearing  on  the  work,  there  is  good  prospect 
for  further  solution  of  the  problems  discussed 
in  the  excellent  government  bulletins.* 

What  a  handicap  hand  methods  for  rice  are, 
88  compared  with  machine,  appears  from  the  di- 
minished industry  in  South  Carolina.  The  tidal 
deltas  of  the  Palmetto  State,  although  they  raise 
the  finest  rice  in  America  (the  "gold -seed," 
which  sells  as  high  as  any  in  the  world),  are  yet 
too  yielding  of  soil  to  support  the  heavier  ma- 
chinery, such  as  the  binder.  And  so  the  South 
Carolinian  finds  himself  obliged  to  hire  several 
hundred  field  hands  with  sickles  to  do  the  work 

•  "  Rice  Cultare  in  tbe  United  States."  Fnrmer's  BuUetln 
Xo.  110;  "The  PrcBent  Status  ot  Rice  Culture  En  the  United 
auteB."  Bulletin  No.  ffi,  Division  of  Botany;  "Recent  For- 
eign EiploratlonB."  Balletln  No. »,  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try ;  "  IrrlEKtlon  of  Rice  in  the  United  States,"  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  113.  These  will  be  sent  on  application 
to  the  SecretAry  of  Agrlcultnre.  Waahington,  D.  C. 


which  his  Louisiana  rival  accomplishes  with  a 
few  big  buzzing  harvesters,  each  accompanied 
only  by  two  men  and  a  four-mule  team.  Negro 
labor,  too,  is  often  unreliable.  When  the  South 
Carolina  planter  sees  his  rice  barely  commencing 
to  yellow,  and  therefore  ready  to  cut,  he  may 
find  that  the  supremely  irresponsible  darkies  of 
the  neighborhood  have  worked  all  they  want  to 
work  for  that  week  and  are  profoundly  uninter- 
ested in  his. offer  of  two  dollars  a  "task"  (half- 
acre)  for  harvesters.  When  he  finally  gets  his 
crop  in,  the  entire  head  may  be  ripe  ;  this  means 
thousands  of  dollars  lost  by  the  shel!ing-out  in 
handling,  and  the  depreciation  of  both  straw 
and  grain. 

Down  on  tbe  Gulf  coast,  one  farmer,  one  helper, 
and  good  teams  can  prepare  and  plant  to  rice 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  acres  I 

In  general,  rice  can  be  profitably  grown  by 
the  new  methods  wherever  there  is  land  so  level 
that  large  single  fields  can  be  uniformly  flooded 
by  fresh  water,  and  posaeasing  enough  clay,  either 
in  soil  or  subsoil,  to  hold  water  and  quickly  to 
drain  the  fields  dry  enough  for  the  support  of 
heavy  teams. 

Brackish  water  will  do,  but  salt  is  destiiictivo  ; 
on  such  slow-flowing  rivers  as  those  tributary  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  heavy  embankments  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  out  the  salt  tides.  (-During 
the  dry  season  of  1901  so  much  water  was  pumped 
out  of  the  Louisiana  bayous  that  they  fell  below 
Gulf  level  ;  the  salt  water  rushed  inland,  waa 
pumped  upon  the  fields,  and  ruined  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  rice.)  Medium  loams,  with  about 
50  per  cent,  of  clay,  are  best.  Peat,  sand,  and 
decayed  vegetation  have  proved  failures.  In- 
land marshes  have  been  put  into  rice,  al- 
though cold  freshet  water  injures  the  growing 
grain. 

Good  rice  districts  are  abundant  along  the 
coast  rivers  of  eastern  Louisiana,  Florida,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  lowlands  up  to  New  York 
State  ;  in  Arkansas  ;  in  favored  portions  of  Illi- 
nois ;  and,  in  short,  wherever  rich  wheat  land 
can  be  properly  flooded  and  drained. 

By  very  conservative  estimates;  a  t400,000.- 
000  crop  could  be  raised  on  tlio  2 1,000,000  acres 
estimated  to  be  available  for  rice.  This  would 
make  it  our  fifth  crop  in  value.  . 

The  1906  com  crop  waa ti.«»iSta,«a 

The  1906  bay  crop  was 800,000,000 

The  1905  cotton  crop  was. 675,000,000 

The  1905  wheat  crop  was 6».O0a,OOa 

Since  most  of  this  1400,000,000  crop  would 
be  sent  abroad,  it  would  add  nearly  one-half  to 
the  value  of  oiir, exported  domestic  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  amounted  to  (827,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


WHAT  THE   PEOPLE   READ   IN   CANADA. 


IT  is  the  bitter  and  unceasing  complaint  of 
Canatiian  puMishers  tliat  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  will  persist  in  reading  American  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  the  latter  especially,  to 
the  disregard  of  the  local  publications.  The 
Canadian  Press  Association,  which  speaks  for  fif- 
teen hundred  papers  issued  throughout  the  feder- 
ation, has  been  actively  agitating  for  amend- 
ments to  the  postal  schedule  which  will  render 
more  difficult  the  entry  of  American  and  more 
easy  tlie  disposal  of  local  and  British  weeklies  and 
monthlies.  At  present,  Canada  and  the  United 
Statiis  enjoy  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  mail 
matter  on  ■'domestic-rate"  basis,  and  this  per- 
mits American  popular  publications  to  '■  flood  '' 
the  country,  as  the  critics  assert,  since  the  enor- 
mous sales  these  magazines  achieve  at  homo  en- 
able them  to  produce  their  issues  at  rates  which 


the  C'anadian  and  British  rival  publicationa  can- 
not approach,  the  spread  of  Britiah  imperialutic 
and  Canadian  national  spirit  being  thereby  gnat- 
ly  retarded. 

The  printing-press  was  introduced  into  Canada 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  Govenier 
Simcoe  established  a  Gazelle  at  Newark  (no» 
Niagara)  in  ]  7  94.  In  the  early  days,  the  growth 
of  the  press  was  slow,  and  up  to  1 824  there  were 
but  nineteen  papers  in  the  region.  Tbe  first  daily 
was  established  in  Montreal  in  1833,  and  in 
York  (now  Toronto)  in  1H35.  Great  difficnltiM 
wore  experienced  in  those  days  in  obtaining 
news  and  distributing  papera  by  mail  eoftche^ 
for  there  were  no  telegraphs  or  railways,  and 
editors  frequently  traveled  hundred!  ot  miluby 
stages  to  deal  with  important  matten..  Gradn- 
&lly,   however,  ae  the  coontry  1 
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rints  appeared,  and  especially  in  Ontario, 
Lowns  near  the  American  border,  many 
Ja  and  enterprising  publications  liave 
I  liglht,  and  play  a  large  part  in  molding 
Itting  public  sentiment, 
lian  joQrnalism  ib  progressing  rapidly 
cessfully  along  eminently  desirable  lines, 

the  aerious  limitations  under  whicb  it 
These  are,  first,  that  aa  the  six  millions 
le  wbo  inhabit  the  Dominion  are  scat- 
■er  an  area  as  extensive  as  that  occupied 
igtty  millions  in  the  American  republic, 
.ties,  vith  their  possibilities  for  metrO' 
journalism  and  magazine  publication,  are 

that  "  country  "  papers  are  the  rule  ; 
ond,  that  geographical  and  racial  divi- 
ilitate  against  uniformity  and  the  greatest 
8,  Quebec,  with  its  French-speaking  mul- 
leparating  the  maritime  provinces  from 
,  while  the  polyglot  population  now  pour- 

the  Northwest  modifies  the  intellectual 
ncy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whicb  is  essen- 
le  best  development  of  a  territory  mainly 

in  colonization,  government,  and  speech. 

HABITIHE   PROVINCES    AND   (JCEBEC. 

first  of  the  areas  into  which  the  Do- 
naturally  divides  itself  in  considering 
)ject  is  composed  of  the  maritime  prov- 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
nnswick — and  Newfoundland,  the  latter 
eographically,  if  not  politically,  part  of 
North  America.  Journalism  in  New- 
nd  is  conducted  under  great  difficulties  ; 
I  condemns  the  papers  to  local  topics  and 
c  politics  almost  entirely,  and  until  this 
■eign  news  was  compressed  into  a  daily 
I  ot  one  hundred  words,  which  has  now 
■A  into  one  of  one  thousand  words.  Tlie 
■ee  daihes  are  issued  in  St.  John's,  the 
The  island  also  boasts  of  six  weeklies, 
y  identical  conditions  prevail  in  Prince 
Island,  and  in  its  capital,  Cbarlottetown, 
ted  its  two  dailies  and  weeklies.  Nova 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  of  these 
ss,  supplieatbree  dailies  and  several  week- 
lalifax,  its  capital,  and  some  of  the  lesser 
Ibo  maintain  dailies,  while  the  same  state 
rB  exists  in  New  Brunswick,  in  whose 
cial  metropolis — St.  John— are  centered 
1  leading  dailies  and  attendant  weeklies, 
or  towns  possessing  local  issues.  The 
prints,  in  each  instance,  circulate  exten- 
iroughout  the  province,  and  serve  all  the 
s  of  disseminators  of  general  information. 
jc  Province  exhibits  the  unique  spectacle 
pie  alien  in  race  and  tongue,  possessing 
vn    language,  laws,  and    literature,  and 


served  by  an  influential  press  in  their  Temacnlar, 
while  tbeir  English-speaking  neighbors  poBsess 
equally  capable  journals.  In  Montreal  are  seven 
excellent  daily  prints — the  Oazette,  Herald,  Wit- 
ness, and  Star  in  English,  and  La  Presse,  La 
Patrie,  and  Le  Canada  in  French.  The  Gazettt 
is  a  staid,  conservative  sheet,  noted  for  its  illu 
minating  articles  on  foreign  subjects  and  its  lit- 
erary reviews  by  specialistsr  The  Herald  is  light- 
er, brighter,  and  more  modern  in  tone  and  spirit. 
The  Witness  speaks  for  the  temperance  and  moral- 
reform  elements.  The  Star  is  the  most  Ameri- 
can of  all  Canadian  dailies,  affecting  the  ener- 
getic feats  common  to  present-day  journalism. 
La  Presse  is  a  vigorous  and  progressive  French- 
Canadian  print.  La  Patrie  sways  opinion  in  the 
province  powerfully  through  the  personal  im- 
press of  the  editor,  Hon  J.  Israel  Tarte.  Le 
Canada  is  a  more  recent  addition,  but  it  has  a 
recognized  standing,  and  all  three  are  well  edited 
and  adequately  proportioned.  They,  even  more 
than  their  English-speaking  rivals,  possess  large 
constituencies  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  prov- 
ince, besides  the  local  papers,  and  outdo  the 
former  in  the  artistic  features  of  their  Saturday 
issues.  But  excellent  as  these  rival  groups  of 
journals  are.  tbey  suffer  somewhat  from  the  bi- 
lingual peculiarities  of  the  province  in  which 
they  exist,  tlieir  circulation  and  influence  being 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  population. 

ONTARIO   JOURNALIBU. 

In  Ontario,  Canadian  journalism  is  seen  at  its 
best,  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  of  British  extraction,  pro- 
viding a  clientele  which  in  enlightenment  and  dis- 
crimination compares  favorably  with  any  in  the 
work).  In  this  province,  the  press  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  political  and  national  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  moderately  populous  towns 
which  have  sprung  up  throughout  the  country 
are  journals  which  in  their  literary  style  and 
cleanly  pages  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
people  of  the  province,  one  of  whose  chief  diver- 
sions is  politics,  demand  reports  of  the  sessions 
of  the  provincial  and  federal  parliaments  of  a 
fullness  and  fairness  creditable  alike  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  news  and  to  those  for  whom  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  general  character  of  their  edito- 
rial utterances  is  praiseworthy. 

As  examples  of  Canadian  journalism  the  To- 
ronto dailies  are  conspicuous.  Its  premier  pa- 
per is  the  Globe,  the  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
converted  into  a  weapon  powerful  enough  to 
dominate  ministries  by  its  founder,  Qeorge 
Brown  ;  elevated  into  a  scholarly  and  progres- 
sive sheet  by  its  ex-editor,  Mr.  Willison,  and 
more  than  maintained  at  this  high  level  of  liter- 
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ary  and  news-gatlierinK  excellence  by  its  present 
director,  Rev.  J.  A.  McDonald.  Its  political  an- 
tagonist, the  Mail-Eminre,  the  moutlipieco  of  the 
Conservative  party,  is  a  sheet  edited  with  abil- 
ity and  marked  by  a  firat-class  news  service  and 
by  special  articles  of  no  mean  merit.  The  To- 
ronto News  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  few  really  independent  journals  of  Can- 
ada. It  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  the  best- 
known  of  Canadian  press  men,  who  for  many 
years  edited  the  Ohhe,  but  resigned  from  that 
position  to  secure  the  greater  freedom  which 
directing  a  non-partisan  paper  assured,  and  who 
has  made  the  Netcs  a  force  that  counts  for  much 
for  Canada's  future  good.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  "Life  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,"  which  is  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  also  a  con- 
tributor to  mafjazines  and  periodicals. 

THE   NEWER    PROVINCES. 

The  Northwest  provinces  —  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, and  Alberta — being  in  tho  forma- 
tive process  yet,  their  journalism  partakes  large- 
ly of  the  breeziness  and  piquancy  peculiar  to 
new  communities  ;  but  a  really  creditable  speci- 
men of  a  general  newspaper  is  the  "Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  which  is  one  of  the  best-edited  in  the 
Dominion.  The  printing-press  is,  however,  pene- 
trating into  these  regions  with  the  train-loads 


of  navvies  and  immigrants,  and  as  the  Mttlen 
of  many  nationalities  become  assimilated  the 
journalism  of  the  prairie  districts  promises  to 
assume  a  more  sober  and  elevating  aspect 

British  Columbia,  separated  by  a  sea  of  moan- 
tains  from  her  sister  provinces  till  the  Canadiin 
Pacific  Railroad  penetrated  tho  fastnesses  of  the 
Rockies,  two  decades  ago,  is  naturally  more  self- 
contained  in  her  publications  than  others  of  the 
territories,  and  the  papers  of  the  principal  cities, 
V'ictoria  and  Vancouver — the  Colonist  and  the 
World  —  are  influential  and  popular  organs, 
marked  by  a  breadth  of  view  surprising  in  ittx 
of  tho  conditions  which  militate  against  sncceES 
in  centers  so  remote  from  the  more  populons 
regions- 

WEEKLIBB   AND    UOSTHLIES. 

Canada's  need  in  dailies  is  adequately  and 
efficiently  met  Her  weak  point  is  her  lack  of 
weeklies  or  monthlies  of  the  class  ao  familiar  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  There  are,  it  ii 
true,  weekly  publications  by  different  religiona 
bodies,  admirable  in  their  way,  but  necessariJT 
restricted  in  their  circulation  and  infloence,  but 
of  literary  weeklies  there  are  none.  The  near- 
est approach  to  t)iem  is  the  double  number  issoed 
on  Saturdays  by  the  leading  papers  in  the  priii' 
cipal  cities. 

As  to  monthlies,  Canada  possesBea  very  tew. 
The  Canndian  Magazine,  of  Toronto,  which  ie 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  lived  beyond  the 
embryo  stage,  is  a  good  example  of  the  provin- 
cial class  of  this  form  of  literature.  The  Wat- 
vtiiitter,  also  published  in  Toronto,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Canadian  topics,  and  is  achieving  no 
small  measure  of  success  thereby.  Lesser  pub- 
lications of  tlio  ilhistrated  character  are  doing 
much  to  correctly  inform  the  world  as  to  Cu- 
ada's  resources  and  possibilities  ;  and  the  car- 
toonist  is  not  unknown  in  the  Dominion,  hit 
frequently  clever  characterizations  of  domestic 
or  foreign  problems  attracting  notice. 

Politics  oilers  many  rewards  to  the  Cftnadiu 
writer.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  a  former  Do- 
minion Prime  Minister,  edited  the  Bellerilla 
JntelU'jcnceT.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  now  Pinanee 
Minister  and  tho  logical  successor  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  in  the  premiership,  was  editor  of  the 
Halifax  Chronicle,  and  left  it  to  head  the  gOT- 
ernmcnt  of  Xova  Scotia.  Hon.  J.  T.  Tarte, 
who  edits  La  Pntrie,  in  Montreal,  vas  for  yean 
Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Laurier  cabi- 
net. Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  now  Miaister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  same  cabinet,  is  also  a  jonmaliit 
and  in  the  provincial  legislatures  are  mmj  of 
the  same  professioD.  F.  T,  MoOufB. 
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MAKING  THE  CORPORATIONS  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE. 


A  FEW  itidividualB,  wliile  not  actually  own- 
ing the  property  of  tlio  country,  are  yet 
able,  to  an  increasing  extent,  to  control  it.  How 
sliall  tliis  control  be  diffused?  Thia  la  the  es- 
sence of  the  trust  problem.  In  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  American  Mugazine  (formerly  LesUe's), 
Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  undertakes  to  show 
Low  public  control  can  be  secured  without  aban- 
doning the  principle  of  individual  ownership. 

The  economic  argument,  in  Judge  Grosscup'a 
opinion,  is  all  against  public  ownership.  He  be- 
lieves that  government  can  never  succeed  as 
well  as  private  enterprise  in  putting  the  right 
men  in  the  right  places.  Hence,  it  can  never 
administer  any  kind  of  service  as  efficiently  as 
private  enterprise.  T!ie  government  employee, 
lio  maintains,  is  always  ill-paid.  But  his  funda- 
mental objection  to  general  public  ownership  is 
that  to  transpose  from  the  individual  to  govern- 
tiioiU  the  direction,  the  creation,  and  the  devel- 
o]>inentof  those  things  which  constitute  indus- 
trial progress  would  be  to  reverse  the  whole  order 
of  nature  on  which  the  past  has  been  built  up. 

In  other  words,  socialism,  in  Judge  Gross- 
cup's  view,  is  distinctly  a  step  backward  ;  but 
to  restore  to  the  American  people  the  feeling 
that  the  opportunities  here  are  for  all  alike  there 
must  be,  lie  admits,  a  reconstruction  of  our  cor- 
poration [jolicy.  The  Sherman  .'\ct  does  not 
reach  the  real  trouble.  At  best  it  is  merely  a 
palliative. 


Judge  Grosscup  cites  several  examples  of  cor- 
porations that  hitve  already  succeeiled  under  a 
wide  diffusion  of  ownership.  These  examples 
fall  under  three  heads,— (a)  corporate  property 
successfully  and  safely  owned  by  large  numbers 
of  people  who  have  put  their  individual  resources 
into  their  proprietorship  ;  (i)  corporate  property 
interesting  as  owners,  or  copartners  in  its  profits, 
its  wage  ■  earners  ;  and  (r)  corporate  property 
which  in  addition  to  serving  the  best  interests 
of  its  shareholders  fulfills  t!ie  further  purpose  of 
serving  tlie  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
which  it  operates,  thus  illustrating  the  pros- 
pective economic  side  of  the  corporate  domain 
people!  zed. 

Of    the   first  type,    several    railroads  are  in- 


stanced, and  also  one  or  two  manufactaring 
corporations.  A  good  example  of  the  second 
type  is  thd  United  States  riteel  Corporation. 
The  third  type  is  represented  in  Judge  Gross- 
cup's  article  by  a  gas  company  in  a  city  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
Middle  West.     The  method  followed  was  this  : 

Severalof  the  leading  citizens  oltlie  city  incorporated 
the  company.  No  bonds  were  issued.  Stock  was  issued 
only  for  cash,  each  dollar  o(  stock  bringing  into  the 
treiisury  a  dollar  of  cash.  The  total  capital,  issaed  in 
fiharvK  of  small  denominations,  was  offered  in  the  first 
iiiHt-iitice,  not  to  capitalists,  but  to  the  citizens  o(  the 
cily  who  were  to  become  the  patrons  of  the  company— 
the  voting  power  of  the  stock  being  vested  in  trustees 
named  In  tlie  organization  agreement,  the  dlrectoreand 
trustees  to  be  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  trustees. 
Dividends  on  the  stock  were  fixed  at  8  per  cent.,  and  a 
price  was  put  upon  the  gas  distributed  that,  after  the 
deduction  of  operating  expen.ies,  maintenance,  and  de- 
precintion,  would  pay  thin  dividend  and  apply  some- 
thing each  year  upon  the  repayment  of  the  money  jiaid 
in  upon  the  stock  certificates ;  it  being  provided  that 
when  the  stock  waa  thus  repaid  in  full  the  price  ot  gas 
should  be  placed  at  a  figure  just  sufflcleiit  to  meet  oper- 
ating e^ipensea,  extensions,  maintenance,  depreciation, 
and  the  like. 

The  corporation  was  In  a  sense  a  benevolent  cor- 
poration—a corporation  for  the  pLiblic  good.  Though 
it  took  too  little  into  account,  perhspH,  the  dangers 
ot  such  a  venture,  and  the  personal  losses  incident 
thereto,  the  experiment  was  successful.  Success  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  personal  pride  In  the  enter- 
prise taken  by  the  trustees,  who,  together  with  the  di- 
rectors, gave  to  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  careful 
personal  attention  and  nupervision.  The  several  officers 
proved  theoiBeives  capable  managers.  The  trustees 
were  business  men  ;  the  enterprise  received  a  business 
supervision  and  management.  The  trustees  were  not 
affiliated  with  politics ;  the  enterprise  was  burdened 
with  no  political  pulls.  In  seventeen  years,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  peoplu  of  the  city  with  gas  at  a  reasonable 
rate  and  paying  the  stIpulBt«d  dividends  upon  the  stock, 
the  corporation  had  repaid  95  per  cent,  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  stock :  and  nothing  hut  the  taws  of  the 
State, — statutes  that  in  their  enactment  had  no  such 
corporation  as  this  In  mind,— prevented  this  corpora- 
tion from  going  on  indefinitely  In  furnishing  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  at  nearly  cost,  a  servtce  nnder  pri- 
vate management — a  service  that  at  once  gave  to  the 
people  all  the  calculated  advantages  of  municipal  own- 
ership, along  with  the  incalculable  advantage  of  pri- 
vate management. 

Judge  Grosscup  reiterates  the  conviction  that 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  its  people. 
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AN  ARGUMENT   FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 


MUNICirAL  owncrBhip  of  Beveral  of  tlie 
public-Bi^rvice  iiuiuslriea  is  now  ailvocated 
in  not  a  few  political  platforms  in  this  country, 
notably  in  tlioae  frameil  by  '■  railical"  Demo- 
crats. A  representative  of  this  school  of  poli- 
tics, Mr.  George  Stewart  Brown,  of  DaUiiiiore, 
gives  in  the  XotIIi  Amerimn  Ji'tfifia  t<.'T  May  a 
Buccioct  statement  of  the  argument  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities.  Mr.  Brown 
maintains  that  compi?tition  in  public'service  in- 
dustries ia  impraetic.ibli',  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  such  imiustries  will  pay,  and  that  municipal 
ownership  will  remove  the  most  threatening 
soorco  of  political  corruption. 

Under  the  first  head  of  !iis  argument,  Mr. 
Brown  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  so- 
called  competition  in  public- service  industries 
almost  inv&rialily  enda  in  consolidation.  He 
cites  the  experience  of  Baltimore  (frequently 
duplicated  in  other  cilii's),  in  which  competition 
was  succeeded  by  consolidation,  with  a  capitali- 
zation bearing  interest  on  two  franchises  instead 
of  one,  and  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  combined 
company  to  the  effect  that  "You,  the  people, 
have  forced  113  to  this  condition  of  overcapitali- 
zation, and  must  help  us  hear  tho  burden," 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  tele- 
phoDe  service,  iudustrial  puliUc-service  war  has  had  but 
one  universal  reHult, — cousolidatiou.  Not  a  single  In- 
stance to  the  contrary  can  lie  cited.  The  tenilency  to 
consolidation  has  become  so  Mtrolig  that  lighting  com- 
panies furnishing  different  kinds  at  lights,  like  gas  and 
electricity,  are  now  combining,  although  they  largely 
supply  a  diffurent  flehl  and  claHs  of  customers.  No  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skilltil  lawyers  can  prevent  con- 
solidation. On  the  other  liaiiil,  when  a  few  consolida- 
tlons  here  and  there  have  been  found  illegal  n  new 
method  has  always  been  inventecl  to  keep  the  separate 
Interests  together,  or  to  reunite  theni  in  fact  if  not  in 

Granted  that  a  puhlic  service  must  be  a  monopoly, 
the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  private 
hands.  They  will  perhaps  try  regulation  first ;  they  will 
sooner  or  later  insist  that,  if  a  monopoly,  it  must  be  a 
governnieiit  nioiinpoly,  operated  solely  f<ir  the  puhlic 
benefit,  instead  of  a  private  monopoly,  ojierated  prima- 
rily for  the  purpose  of  private  gain,  and  only  inciden- 
tally for  the  service  of  the  people. 


THK    I 


i   TAXPAYEK. 


Mr.  Brown  emphasizes  one  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion tliat  dues  not  commonly  receive  much  con- 
sideration from  either  tho  friends  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership. 

One  item  is  almost  universally  neglected  in  consid- 
ering the  flnanciiil  sueces.*  or  failure  of  city  ownership, 
and  that  is  the  capitalized  value  of  the  right  to  do  the 
liarticular  service  through  the  use  of  the  public  prop- 
erty in  the  streets.    Let  us  assume,  for  illustration,  two 


companies  in  cities  of  the  same  size  with  thef  r  two  train- 
way  services,  or  electric- lighting  services,  costing  the 
same  sum  for  installment  and  with  the  same  rates  and 
an  equally  efBcient  management,— two  business  enter- 
prises, that  is  to  say,  earning  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  money,  and  identical  in  their  conditions,  except  that 
one  is  public  and  the  other  private. 

Tjct  us  suppose  that  the  viilue  of  the  actual  roaterisl 
property  of  each,  liougbt  and  constructed.  Is  $50,000,000, 
and  that  the  private  concern  pays  interest  and  dlii- 
dends  on  a  capitalization  of  1100,000,000,  the  other  taO,- 
000,000  being  the  intangible  value  created  by  the  per^ 
mit  held  by  the  private  concern  from  government  to 
use  its  combined  material  properties  in  connection  with 
the  public  streets  for  the  required  public  service. 

Thus,  we  have  the  interest  on  $50,000,000  saved  for 
our  equally  efficient  city  service.  That  is  tho  saving  to 
the  city,  or  the  margin  of  efficiency,  which  our  sup- 
posed public  concern  effects  as  compared  with  the 
equally  well-managed  private  company.  Now,  In  Bal- 
timore, for  Instance,  the  attempted  easement  assess- 
menLu,  under  a  plan  similar  to  the  New  York  franchise- 
tax  law,  amounted  to  rAOOO, 000,  and  they  weremodemte, 
because  they  did  not  attempt  to  reach  all  the  Intangi- 
ble value,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  came  directly  from 
the  use  of  the  city  streets.  Yet  this  is  half  the  city 
debt ;  and  If  the  same  ideal  condition  had  existed  la 
Baltimore  as  is  suppOMKl  in  our  itlustratlon  the  efTect 
of  public  management  would  have  been  like  catting 
the  debt  In  two. 

To  return  to  our  illustration.  Fifty  million  dollais 
Is  paid  by  the  first  city  to  the  private  company  for  ren- 
dering a  governmental  Function,  whereas  the  other  city 
saved  that  amount  by  performing  that  function  Itself ; 
or,  to  state  it  in  a  different  way,  the  public  concern 
would  have  to  be  only  halt  as  efficient  as  the  private 
company  to  produce  the  same  result  to  the  city. 

The  writer  believes  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  capitalized  franchise  that  makes  us  hold  on  to  tha 
one  public  service  that  ia  generally  municipallaed, — 
namely,  our  water-supplies.  Logically,  our  reaction- 
aries should  advocate  the  turning  over  of  our  water- 
supplies  to  private  enterprise.  Why  not,  if  mnoicipal 
ownership  is  so  bad  ? 

'■  A    I'OI.ITICAI.   KKCKBBITY." 

The  tliird  and  last  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Brown  relates  to  the  corruption  of  our  city 
governmenlB. 

Public- utility  corporations  are  the  chief  bulwark 
and  support  of  the  machine,  and  Interest  in  theqnM- 
tloosaffectlngvested  privilege  means,  (or  the  individnal, 
showing  such  interest  that  he  puts  himself  outilda  tbe 
party  pale.  Give  the  "boss"  his  franotitMa  and  tha 
vested  interests  behind  them,  and  yonhavsthelmmniH 
modern  campaign  fundwhich  alone  makes  tbeiBMhiiia 
passible. 

What  is  tbe  testimony  of  those  who  hara  kid  pnwU- 
cal  experience  in  this  matterF  Ask  La  Vi>llatt«,  Hk 
Mark  Fagan,  ask  Tom  Johnson,  aak  Folk,  mak  Wsftver, 
and  they  will  answer,  with  one  accord,  thi^tbalrbnaeh 
with  their  party  orgaulEations  oama  wken  thaj  at- 
tempted to  remedy  some  abase  which  tba  mautiui  of 
vested  privilege,  the  franchlse-haldnB,  wan  aDBuntfr 
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ting,  or  to  pnnlBh  the  perpetistoTS  thereof.  They  will 
testify  that  It  was  not  the  free  choice  of  subordlu&tes, 

or  the  suppression  of  pettynnd  minor  graft,  that  aligned 
the  party  "  boss  "  against  them.  These  were  sins,  but 
forgivable  si DB.  The  one  unpardonable  slu  was  to  touch 
with  a  fearless  hand  the  public-service  monopoly  ques- 
tion, or  to  punlah  those  who  aealstthe  machine  In  carry- 
ing out  it«  alliance  with  business  privilege. 

WHEBB    "  BEOtTLATIOH  "    PALLS    SHORT. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Brown's  article  ia  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  alternative  method 
of  dealing  with  the  public-service  monopolies, — 
namely,  regulation  by  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

No  one  now,  conservative  or  radical,  stands  for  un- 
regulated monopoly,  white  all  thinkers  and  wrlt«rs  on 
the  subject  recognize  public  services  as  necessary  and 
natural  monopolies ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
existing  political  evils  are  primarily  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  politics  of  the  public-service  corporations,  and 
this  admission  Involves  the  recognition  of  the  oecesaity 
for  some  remedy.  Certain  opponents  of  municipal  own- 
ership propose  "regulation"  and  "punishment  for  the 
wrongdoer."  Now,  In  the  first  place,  "regulation  "means 
what  looks  very  like  a  political  impossibility.  It  means 
that  the  servant  miut  regulate  his  master;  that  the  party 
man,  who  has  been  elected  as  such,  must  put  himnelf 
outside  the  breastworks  of  the  organization  by  regulat- 
ing the  party's  best  and  ever-faithful  friend,  the  cam- 
paign contributor.  This  is  not  in  human  nature.  This 
is  wbyyoa  will  so  often  find  the  business  man  in  office 
honest  as  the  day  Is  long  in  his  private  business,  but 


In  office  particularly  careful  to  carry  out  bis  reforma 
in  places  where  they  do  not  conflict  with  big  bualQeas 
privilege. 

As  to  the  feasibility  and  efEcacy  of  the  policy 
of  regulation,  Mr.  Urown  says  : 

In  every  case  where  "regulation"  has  seriously  been 
attempted,  long  and  tedious  litigation  has  been  the  re- 
sult. Witness  Roosevelt's  Ford  law,  which,  though 
passed  in  1699,  has  never  yet  been  enforced.  Witness 
La  FoUette's  rale  legislation  aud  Johnson's  efforts  for 
three-cent  lares.  If  the  titigatiou  is  successful,  it  in- 
volves the  election  of  successive  administrations,  who 
are  firm  believers  in  thesame  policy,  to  keep  the  "regu- 
lation "  going ;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  a  continuous 
political  warfare,  fraught  with  all  these  necessary  an- 
tagonisms, and  involving  a  steaily  incentive  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  without  tbe  deBnite  results  municipal 
ownership  would  secure. 

Municipal  ownership  is  only  beginning  to  be  tried  la 
this  country,  althongli  a  start  is  beiiig  made  in  the 
electric-lighting  service,  some  eight  hundred  plants, 
large  and  small,  havioK  been  established,  according  to 
Mr.  McCart]./,  the  legislative  statistician  of  Wisconsin. 
But  time  enough  has  not  rolled  by  to  make  history  and 
show  success  or  failure.  Private  ownership,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  no  im- 
portant Instance  can  be  cited  of  successful  "  regulation" 
in  any  city.  In  the  cities  where  It  has  been  attempted, 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  the 
sentiment  for  municipal  ownership  is  strongest.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  political  reasons,  "  regula- 
tion "  either  has  not  been  attempted,  or  where  attempted 
baa  tailed. 


THE  GREAT  SIMPLON   TUNNEL. 


APROPOS  of  the  formal  opening  to  traffic  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel,  under  the  Alps,  an- 
nounced for  June  1,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
engineering  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  is  contributed  to  Cornhill 
for  May  by  Francis  Fox.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  obstructions  was  caused  by  a  subter- 
ranean river  which  was  met  with  in  September, 


1901,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  milea 
from  I  sell  a. 

The  difficulties  at  this  point  were  sucb  as  in  the 
bands  of  men  of  less  determination  might  have  resulted  - 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  Not  only  Was 
it  necessary  to  close-timber  the  gallery  on  both  sides 
and  also  at  the  top  and  Boor  with  the  heaviest  balks  of 
square  plt«b  pine  twenty  inches  thick,  but  when  these 
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were  crushed  into  splintera  and  the  gallery  completely 
blocked  with  tbeir  wreckage  ateel  girders  were  adopt«J, 
only  in  their  turn  ta  Ik-  ilJHtorted  and  bent  outof  shape. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  available  material  could  be  found 
which  would  stand  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rocks, 
until  Bteel  girders,  forming  a  square  placed  side  by 
side  (the  interstices  being  ailed  with  cement  coucrett). 
resisted  the  load.  Fortunately,  this  "bad  ground" 
only  extended  for  a  distance  of  about  HtC)'  yards,  but 
It  cost  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  per  yard  to  over- 
came this  difficulty,  and  required  the  incascnieiitof  the 
tunnel  at  this  point  on  Hides,  Hoor,  and  arch  with  gran- 
ite masonry  eight  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  at  the  Brigue  side  was 
good,  and  the  miners  reached  the  half-way  boundary 
and  then  began  to  encounter  great  heat  from  both  ruck 
and  springs.  It  wasacuriousexperience  to  insert  one's 
arm  into  a  bore-hole  in  the  rock  and  to  Und  it  so  hot  oa 
to  be  unbearable ;  the  maximum  heat  then  encountered 
was  191  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  now  a  fresh  difficulty 
presented  Itself,  as  in  order  to  save  time  it  was  desir- 
able to  commence  driving  downhill  to  meet  the  miners 
coming  uphill  from  Ilaly,  and  thus  the  very  problem 
which  the  ascending  gradients  had  been  provided  to 
avoid  had  to  be  faced.  As  the  gallery  descended  the 
hot  springs  tolloweil,  and  the  boring-machines  and  the 
miners  were  standing  in  a  sea  of  hot  water ;  this  for  a 
time  was  pumped  out  by  centrifugal  pumps  over  the 
apex  of  the  tunnel,  but  at  last,  and  while  there  still  re- 
mained some  800  or  iOO  yards  to  be  penetrated,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  continue  going  downhill. 

Nevertheless,  time  had  to  be  saved,  and  as  the  height 
of  the  heading  was  only  some  7  feet,  while  that  of 
the  finished  tunnel  was  21  feet,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  gallery  forward,  on  a  slightly  rising 
gradient,  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  future  tunuel. 
After  Tte  feet  had  thus  been  driven  the  hot  springs 
proved  so  copious  that  work  had  to  cease,  and  an  iron 
door  which  had  been  fixed  ia  the  heading  some  200  or 


SOO  yards  back  was  Anally  closed,  and  the  gallery  fUeA 
with  hot  water.  Advance  now  could  only  be  made  from 
the  Italian  "  face,"  but  even  there  the  difficulties  from 
hot  water  were  very  great,  so  much  so  that  for  a  time 
one  of  the  galleries  had  to  be  abandoned  and  acceas  ob- 
tained Ui  it  by  driving  the  parallel  gallery  ahead  and 
then  returning  and  taking  the  hot  springs  in  the  rear. 
The  only  way  in  which  these  hot  springa,  sometimes  as 
high  as  135  degrees  Fahrenheit,  coutd  be  grappled  with 
was  by  throwing  Jets  of  cold  water  under  high  pmsare 
into  the  fissures,  and  thus  diluting  them  down  to  a 
temperature  which  the  miners  could  stand. 

At  the  right  moment,  at  7  A.  M.  on  February  84, 1906, 
a  heavy  charge,  was  exploded  in  the  Toaf  ot  the  Italian 
heading,  which  blew  a  hole  into  the  ^oor  ot  the  Swiss 
gallery  and  released  the  impounded  hot  water.  It  was 
here  that  a  truly  sad  incident  occurred, —two  vfaftors 
to  the  tunnel  who,  it  appears,  had  entered  the  gnllery 
with  a  desire  to  witness  the  actual  Junction  were  over- 
come by  the  heat  and  probably  the  carbouic-acid  gas 
from  the  pent-up  hot  water,  and  died. 

On  April  2.  1905,  tho  visitors  and  officials 
from  tlie  Italian  side,  traveling  in  a  miaers'  train, 
arrived  within  250  yards  of  tho  "  Porte  de  Fer," 
in  the  midiUe  of  tlio  mountain,  six  miles  or  more 
from  either  entrance,  anil  completed  their  jour- 
ney on  foot  up  to  that  point.  Meanwhile,  the 
officials  and  visitors  from  the  Swiss  entrance 
liad  traveled  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
At  the  right  moment  this  was  opened  and  the 
two  parties  formally  met.  A  religious  dedica- 
tion service  was  then  held.  The  public  open- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  postponed  in  order  to 
enable  electric  traction  to  be  installed.  On 
February  'la,  last,  a  train  of  fourteen  cars  trav- 
ersed the  tunnel  several  times. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  INSECT  PESTS. 


THE  present  federal  laws,  regulating  the  im- 
portation of  noxious  animals  and  provid- 
ing for  the  stamping  out  of  disease  have  sug- 
gested a  similar  control  of  imported  insect  peels 
dangerous  to  plants.  This  subject  is  ably  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  E.  Dwight  Sanderson  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May. 

Referring  to  the  resolutions  of  a  recent  con- 
vention of  Southern  States,  praying  Congress 
that  the  national  government  not  only  take 
'large  of  all  quarantines,  but  also  proceed  to 
le  extermination  of  the  yellow-fever  mosquito, 
f  rofessor  Samlerson  calls  attention  to  the  anoin- 
'  alous  condition  that  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington can  control  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  insects  which  affect  the  healtli  of  man  and 
the  domestic  animals,  but  that  it,  has  no  laws 
against  those  aSecting  crops  or  plant  life.  Ho 
then  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  values 
of  plant  and  animal  products. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Ajp^ODl-' 
ture  for  19(6,  thedomestic  animals  of  the  United  Statis 
are  worth  f2,mG,3T0.37T  in  1901.  There  are  no  flgarec  •■ 
to  the  exact  value  of  animal  products,  but  estimatliis 
a  similar  increiise  from  1900,  they  would  be  worth 
approximately  «a, 000, 000, 000.  The  total  value  of  hrm 
product.''  is  estimated  hy  the  Secretary  for  IBOS  at 
(6,415.000,000.  Plant  products  would  therefore  be  woiUi. 
approximately  $4,415,000,000,  the  ten  staples  alone  beliv 
worth  13,515,000,000,  while  the  value  of  all  domntla 
animals  and  their  products  would  be  $l,S8S,sra,SM.  In 
brief,  the  plant  products  are  more  than  twice  the-TalnB 
ot  the  animal  products  and  nearly  equal  in  value  both 
the  Uveanimals  and  the  producta  they  produced.  ThMS 
estimates  include  the  value  of  the  produote  of  ao- 
called  "farm  (uresLs,"  but  do  not  include  the  value  ot 
lumber  or  the  virgin  forests  not  on  farms,  eanmtrwm- 
tivelj  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  to  Idur'UUloii 
dollars,  nor  is  the  inestimable  value  of  city  Thnd»  traaa- 
and  parks  considered. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  insects,  exoIatf*«  of  ITiom 
to  animals  and  stored  products,  have  noentlj  Inea  «(1~ 
mated  by  llr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  U  Hao.OO^OOft 
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vould  venture  the  nssertion,  therefore,  that  the  fal  whether  a  suit  coald  be  entered  agaiiut  her  on  that 

loBseH  occasioned  by  imported  Insect  pests  far  grouiid,eveatbeoreticallf,whlleactuallyltls,  of  course, 

ill  losses  of  animals  from  disease  and  of  those  entirely  improbable.    New  Hampshire  and  other  States 

diseases  which  are  subjects  of  national  qunran-  cannot   make    appi'op nations   to   aid   Maasaohueetts. 

If  course,  we  can  place  no  money  value  upon  Why,  then,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 

life,  but  were  that  possible  we  have  no  doubt  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  neighboring  States  by 

1  loss  of  plant  products  from  a  hait-dozen  insect  checking  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  aiding  in  its 

iported  during  the  last  quarter-century  would  control  f    The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other 

■e<l  all  losses  from  animal  and  human  diseases  introduced  insect  pests   of   serious   importance.    We 

rlthin  that  time  have  been  the  subjects  of  na-  should  all  admit  that  the  federal  government  may  pre- 

uarantine,  vent  their  importation,  but  some  of  us  would  claim 

that  as  soon  as  a  pest  had  come  upon  the  territory  of 

INADEQUACY'  OF  STATE  LAWS.  any  State,   that  tlie  national  government   was   then 

powerless  to  prevent  Its  spread  to  other  States,    This 

gypsy  moth  at  present  threatens  the  welfare  of  same  argument  has  been  fully  thrashed  over  in  Con- 

impsbire,  HhoUe  Island,  and  indeed  of  all  New  gress  concerning  human  disease,  and  the  present  laws, 

i,  and,  if  unchecked,  ultimately  the  whole  coun-  as  above  outliued  and  administered,  seem  to  the  writer 

assachusetts  has  done,  is  doing,  and  we  believe  to  have  fully  demonstrated  thattlie  federal  government 

all  in  her  power  to  check  the  pest  within  her  has  such  a  right  and  may  make  and  execute  such  regu- 

.    But  why  should  her  citizens  be  taxed  suffi-  lationa  as  seem  necessary. 

to  prevent  its  spread  to  neighboring  States  r  With  such  national  laws  and  regulations,  we  believe 

lat  recourse  have  the  other  States  if  Massachu-  that  the  introduction  and  spread  of  insect  pests,  either 

es  not  prevent  such  spread  ?   It  would  seem  that  by  transportation  or  by   natural   agencies,  conld  be 

lusetts  is  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  as  far  largely  prevented.    At  present,  under  the  State  laws 

eighboring  States  are  concerned,  but  it  is  doubt-  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  prevented. 


lPtain  mahan  on  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

5  Xalional  Review  for  May  contains  a  closing  proposal  will  appeal  moat  strongly.  Cap- 
engtliy  criticism  of  the  Far  Eastern  war  tain  Mahan  asks  how  long  the  present  race  of 
ie  pen  of  the  author  of  "  The  Influence  of  size  in  shipbuilding  is  to  be  continued.  There  is, 
wer."  To  the  general  public  the  writer's  he  says,  no  logical  or  practicat  end  to  it  in  sight. 
Yet  it  cannot  endure  indefinitely.  "  Sooner 
rather  tliun  later  "  the  overtaxed  peoples  will  in- 
sist, through  their  representatives,  on  changes 
"more  radical  than  beneficial."  As  tliere  is  no 
biggest  sliip  beyond  which  a  bigger  is  not  prac- 
ticable, a  limit  must,  ao  the  writer  seems  to  argue, 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If  only  the  question  of  size  could  be  eliminated, 
he  would  expect  other  qualities  to  fall  into  their 
proper  proportions.  But  how  is  tliis  elimination 
to,  take  place  ?  He  sees  "  no  way,  save  by  inter- 
national agreement  ;  as,  for  instance,  an  accepted 
limitation  that  no  naval  vessel  should  be  built 
exceeding  a  certain  displacement."  With  that 
sole  restriction,  he  would  leave  the  question  of 
classes,  speeds,  armaments,  numbers,  to  the  de- 
termination of  each  state. 

Undoubtedly,  such  limitation  would  affect  different 
countries  differently.  One  with  relatively  shoal  watera 
would  be  advantaged  by  a  siee  not  traoscendtng  the 
channels  of  her  ports ;  but  those  enjoying  greater 
depths  might  protect  themselves  in  the  n^ptiationB 
without  sacriAcing  the  principle  of  tetme  llmltatloD. 
In  the  present  race,  also,  wealthy  nations  hare  an  ad- 
vantage over  poorer  ;  but,  as  all  suffer,  that  one's  neigh' 
bor  suffers  more  is  Bcarcelyareaeon  for  refusal.  Money' 
spent  on  naval  sblpbnilding  is  sprat,  dbnbtleM,  within 
\ai  T.  MAHAn.  the  cotrntrr ;  bnt,  while  the  benefit  obtains  to  a  olaaa. 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  RE^/EU^  OF  REyiEWS. 
AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 


MUNICIPAL  ownership  of  sevoral  of  the 
pulilic-sorvioe  industries  is  now  advocated 
in  not  a  few  political  platforms  in  this  country, 
notably  in  tlioae  fi-amed  by  "railical"  Demo- 
crats. A  representative  of  this  school  of  poli- 
tics, Mr.  George  Stewart  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
gives  in  the  Xnrth  AmfTictm  Ji'evirw  for  May  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  argument  for  muni- 
cipal ownership  of  public  utilities.  Mr.  Brown 
maintains  that  competition  in  pub  He -service  in- 
duatries  is  impracticable,  that  municipal  owner- 
ship of  such  imlustries  will  pay,  and  tbat  municipal 
ownership  will  remove  the  most  threatening 
source  of  political  corruption. 

Under  the  lirst  head  of  bis  argument,  Mr. 
Brown  has  little  difliculty  in  showing  that  so- 
called  competition  in  public-service  industries 
almost  invariably  ends  in  consolidation.  He 
cites  the  experience  of  Baltimore  (frequently 
duplicated  in  other  cities),  in  which  competition 
was  succeeded  by  consolidation,  with  a  capitali- 
zation bearing  interest  on  two  franchises  instead 
of  one,  and  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  combined 
company  to  the  effect  that  "  You,  tlie  people, 
have  forced  us  to  this  condition  of  overcapitali- 
zation, and  must  help  us  bear  tlie  burden." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  tele- 
phone service,  induNtrial  public-service  war  haw  ha<l  but 
one  universal  rosm It, —consolidation.  Not  a  ciiigle  in- 
stance to  the  contrnry  can  be  cited.  The  tendency  to 
consolidation  lias  become  so  strong  that  lighting  coni- 
pauies  furnishing  different  kind)>  of  l)ght!<,  like  gnH  and 
electricity,  are  now  comhiuing,  although  they  largely 
supply  a  different  Held  and  clans  of  customers.  No  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skilled  lawyers  can  prevent  con- 
solidation. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Ipw  conxolida- 
tlons  here  and  thei-e  liave  been  found  illegal  a  new 
method  has  always  been  Invented  to  keep  tlie  Hcparate 
interests  together,  or  to  reunite  them  In  fact  it  not  in 

Granted  that  a  public  service  must  be  a  monopoly, 
the  people  will  not  long  tolerate  a  monopoly  lu  private 
handx.  They  will  perhaps  try  regulation  first ;  they  will 
sooner  or  later  insist  thai,  it  a  monopol}',  it  must  be  a 
government  monopoly,  operated  solely  for  the  pnbllc 
l>enetlt>,  instead  of  a  private  monopoly,  0(>eral«d  prima- 
rily for  the  ]iHrpose  of  private  gain,  and  only  inciden- 
tally for  the  service  of  the  people. 


Sir.  Brown  empbasiKCS  one  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion that  docs  not  commonly  receive  much  con- 
sideration from  either  the  friends  or  the  oppo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership. 

One  Item  is  almost  nnirersally  neglected  in  consid- 
ering the  llnaucial  siicc'ess  or  failure  of  city  ownership, 
and  that  is  the  capitalized  value  of  the  right  to  do  the 
I>artlcular  service  through  the  use  of  the  public  prop- 
erty In  thetitreetA.    Let  us  assume,  tor  lllnstrallon,  two 


companies  In  cities  of  the  same  size  witb  their  two  tram- 
way services,  or  electric- lighting  services,  costing  the 
same  sum  for  installment  and  with  the  same  rat«a  and 
an  equally  efllcient  management,— two  business  enter- 
prises, that  is  to  say,  earning  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  money,  and  identical  In  their  conditions,  except  that 
one  is  public  and  the  other  private. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  actual  material 
property  of  each,  bought  and  constnicted,  le  $50,000,0011^ 
and  that  the  private  concern  pays  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  a  capitalization  of  1100,000,000,  the  other  toO,- 
000,000  being  the  intangible  value  created  by  the  per- 
mit held  by  the  private  concern  from  government  to 
use  its  combined  material  properties  In  connection  with 
the  public  streets  for  the  required  public  service^ 

Thus,  we  have  the  iuterest  on  150,000,000 saved  for 
onr  equally  efficient  city  service.  That  is  the  saving  to 
the  city,  or  the  margin  of  efSclency,  which  our  (ap- 
posed public  concern  effects  as  compared  with  the 
equally  well-managed  private  company.  Now,  in  Bal- 
timore, for  instance,  the  attempted  easement  asseu- 
ments,  under  a  plan  similar  t/)  the  New  York  franohlae- 
taxlaw,amonnCedtori3.000,000,andtherwereinoderate, 
because  they  did  not  attempt  to  reach  all  the  Intangl- 
bte  value,  but  only  so  much  of  It  as  came  directly  from 
the  use  of  the  city  streets.  Yet  this  ia  halt  the  dty 
debt;  and  if  the  same  ideal  condition  Iiad  existed  in 
Baltimore  as  is  supposed  In  our  iUustratlou  the  effect 
of  public  management  would  have  been  like  ontting 
the  debt  in  two. 

To  return  to  our  illustration.  Fifty  million  dollan 
is  paid  by  the  first  city  to  the  private  company  for  ren- 
dering a  governmental  function,  whereas  the  other  city 
saved  that  amount  by  performing  that  function  Itaelf ; 
or,  to  state  it  in  a  different  way,  the  public  concern 
would  have  to  be  only  halt  as  efllcient  as  the  private 
company  to  produce  the  same  result  to  the  city. 

The  writer  lielieves  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  capitalized  franchise  that  makes  us  hold  on  to  the 
one  public  service  that  is  generally  municipaliaed, — 
namely,  our  water-supplies.  Logically,  onr  reaction- 
aries nhould  advocate  the  turning  over  of  out  water- 
supplies  to  private  enterprise.  Why  not,  if  municipal 
ownership  is  so  bad  > 

••  A    rOl.lTTCAI.   NKCEBBITY." 

The  third  and  last  proposition  advanced  by 
Mr.  Brown  relates  to  the  corruption  of  onr  dty 
governments. 

Public-utility  corporations  are  tbe  chief  bulwark 
and  support  of  the  machine,  and  interest  in  tlM  qnw- 
tionsaffectingvested  privilege  means,  tor  the  Indlridnal, 
showing  such  interest  that  he  puts  himself  outalda  tlM 
party  pate.  Give  the  "boss"  his  fraDGhfiiM  uid  tbs 
vested  interests  behind  them,  and  yon  have  thelminain 
modern  campaign  fund  which  atone  makoattMmHhlBe 
possible. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  ban  lud  piaett- 
cai  experience  in  this  matterf  Ask  L»  TolMta,  aik 
Mark  Fagan,  ask  Tom  Johnson,  oek  Folk,  aok  Woanr, 

mill  lliij  II  in  III! Ill  iti Ill  I  mil  that  lliiili  liiiwli 

with  their  party  organizations  came  whm  tb^  at- 
tempted to  remedy  some  abuse  which  the  niH  ' 
rested  privilege,  the  tranchlse-holdera,  w«ia  a 
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tlDg,  or  to  puDlsh  the  perpetrators  thereof.  Tbey  will 
testify  that  It  was  not  the  free  choice  of  Babordluates, 
or  the  BuppresHiou  of  petty  n  nd  mloor  graft,  that  aligned 
the  party  "  boss  "  agaiast  them.  These  were  sins,  but 
forgivable  sIdh.  The  one  napardonable  sin  was  to  touch 
with  a  fearless  hand  the  publlc^servica  monopoly  ques- 
tion, or  to  punish  those  who  assist  the  machine  in  carry- 
ing ont  its  alliance  with  bUBlness  privilege. 

WHERE    "BEaULATIOH"    FALLS    SHORT. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Brown's  article  ia  de- 
voted Co  a  discussion  of  the  alternative  method 
of  dealing  with  the  public-service  monopolies, — 
namely,  regulation  by  the  municipal  govern- 
No  one  now,  conservative  or  radical,  stands  for  un- 
regulated monopoly,  while  all  thinkers  and  writers  od 
the  subject  recognize  public  services  a»  necessary  and 
natural  monopolies  \  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
existing  political  evils  are  primarily  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence in  politics  of  the  public-service  corporations,  Hnd 
this  admission  involves  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  some  remedy.  Certain  opponents  of  municipal  own- 
ership propose  "regulation"  and  "punishment  for  the 
wrongdoer."  Now,  In  the  first  place,  "regulation"  means 
what  looks  very  like  a  political  Impossibility.  It  means 
that  the  servant  must  regulate  his  master;  that  the  party 
man,  who  has  been  elected  as  such,  must  put  himself 
outside  the  breastworks  of  the  organization  by  regulat- 
ing the  party's  best  and  ever-faithful  friend,  the  cam- 
paign contributor.  This  is  not  in  human  nature.  This 
is  why  you  will  so  often  find  the  business  man  in  office 
honest  as  the  day  is  long  in  his  private  business,  but 


in  offlce  particularly  careful  to  carry  out  his  reforms 
In  places  where  they  do  not  conflict  with  big  business 

privilege. 

As  to  the  feasibility  and  efficacy  of  the  policy 
of  regulation,  Mr.  Brown  says  : 

In  every  case  where  "  regulation  "  has  seriously  been 
attempted,  long  and  tedious  litigation  has  been  the  re- 
sult. Witness  RooscTelt's  Ford  law,  which,  though 
passed  in  1899,  has  never  yet  been  enforced.  WitnesB 
La  Follette's  rate  legislatlun  and  Johnson's  efforts  for 
three-cent  tares.  If  the  litieation  is  successful,  it  in- 
volves the  election  of  successive  administrations,  who 
are  firm  believers  in  the  same  policy,  to  keep  the  "regu- 
lation "  going ;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  a  continuous 
political  warfare,  fraught  with  all  these  necessary  an- 
tagonisms, and  Involving  a  steady  Incentive  to  politi- 
cal corruption,  without  the  definite  results  municipal 
ownerehip  would  secure. 

Municipal  ownership  is  only  beginning  to  be  tried  in 
this  country,  although  a  start  is  being  made  in  the 
electric-lighting  service,  some  eight  hundred  plants, 
large  and  small,  having  been  established,  according  to 
Mr.  McCart:./,  the  legislative  statistician  of  Wisconsin. 
But  time  enough  has  not  rolled  by  to  make  history  and 
show  success  or  failure.  Private  ownership,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  no  im- 
portant instance  can  be  cited  of  successful  "regulation" 
in  any  city.  In  the  cities  where  it  has  been  attempted, 
like  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  and  Detroit,  the 
sentiment  for  municipal  ownership  ia  strongest.  It  la 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  political  reasons,  "regnla- 
tlon  "  either  hasnot  been  attempted,  or  whereatt«mpted 
has  failed. 


THE  GREAT  SIMPLON  TUNNEL. 


APROPOS  of  the  formal  opening  to  traffic  of 
the  Simplon  tunnel,  under  the  Alps,  an- 
nounced for  June  I,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
engineering  difBculties  encountered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work  ia  contributed  to  Comhill 
for  May  by  Francis  Fox.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  obstructions  was  caused  by  a  subter- 
ranean river  which  was  met  with  in  September, 


1901,  at  a  distance  of  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  I  sell  a. 

The  difficulties  at  this  point  were  such  as  !a  the 
hands  of  men  of  less  determination  might  have  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking.  Not  onlyvfas 
it  necessary  to  close-timber  the  gallery  on  both  sides 
and  also  at  the  top  and  fioor  with  the  heaviest  balks  of 
square  pitch  pine  twenty  Inches  thick,  but  when  these 
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were  crushed  Into  Bplloters  and  the  gallery  completely 
blocked  with  their  wreckuge  eteel  girders  were  adopted, 
only  In  their  turn  to  lie  distorted  and  bent  outof  tihape. 
It  seemed  as  iE  no  availHble  material  could  be  found 
which  would  stand  the  enormous  pressureof  the  rocks, 
UDtil  steel  girders,  forming  a  square  placed  side  by 
side  (the  interstices  being  filled  with  cement  concrete), 
resisted  the  load.  Fortunately,  this  "bad  ground" 
only  extended  for  a,  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  but 
it  cost  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  per  yard  to  over- 
come this  difflcultf ,  and  required  the  Incaf cmeiit  of  the 
tunnel  at  this  point  on  Hides,  floor,  and  arch  with  gran- 
ite masonry  eight  feet  six  inches  in  thickness. 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  at  the  Brigue  siile  was 
good,  and  the  miners  reached  the  half-way  boundary 
and  then  began  to  encounter  great  heat  from  both  rock 
and  springs.  It  was  a  curious  experience  to  insert  one's 
arm  into  a  bore-bole  in  the  rock  and  to  And  it  so  hot  as 
lo  be  unbearable;  the  maKimum  heat  then  encountered 
was  131  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  now  a  fresh  dllllculty 
presented  itself,  as  in  order  to  save  time  it  was  desir- 
able to  commence  driving  dou'rihill  to  meet  the  miners 
coming  uphill  from  Italy,  and  thus  the  very  problem 
which  the  ascending  gradients  had  been  provided  to 
avoid  had  to  be  faced.  As  the  gallery  descended  the 
hot  springs  followed,  and  the  boring-machines  and  the 
miners  were  standing  in  u  sea  of  hot  water;  this  for  a 
time  was  pumped  out  by  centrifugal  pumps  over  the 
apex  of  the  tunnel,  but  at  last,  and  while  there  still  re- 
mained some  SOO  or  «M  yards  to  be  penetrated,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  continue  going  downbitl. 

Nevertheless,  time  had  to  be  saved,  and  as  the  height 
ot  the  heading  was  only  some  T  feet,  while  Chat  of 
the  flnished  tunnel  was  31  feet,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue to  drive  the  gallery  forward,  on  a  slightly  rising 
gradient,  until  It  reached  the  top  ot  the  future  tunnel. 
After  703  feet  had  thus  been  driven  the  hot  springs 
proved  so  copious  that  work  had  to  cease,  and  an  iron 
door  which  had  been  Axed  in  the  heading  some  900  or 


flOO  yards  back  was  finally  closed,  and  the  gftUery  jUted 
with  hot  water.  Advance  now  coDld  only  he  mftde  fMin 
the  Italian  "  face,"  but  even  there  the  difficulties  from 
hot  water  were  very  great,  so  much  so  that  for  n  time 
one  of  the  galleries  had  to  be  abandoned  and  access  ob- 
tained Co  it  by  driving  the  parallel  gallery  ahead  and 
then  returning  and  taking  the  hot  springs  tn  the  rear. 
The  only  way  in  which  these  hot  springs,  sometimes  as 
high  as  125  degrees  Fahrenheit,  could  be  grappled  with 
was  by  throwing  Jets  of  cold  water  under  high  pT««suT« 
into  the  fissures,  and  thus  diluting  them  down  to  a 
temperature  which  the  miners  could  stand. 

At  the  right  moment,  at  7  A.  u.  on  February  3*,  1905, 
a  heavy  charge,  was  exploded  in  the  roof  of  the  Italian 
heading,  which  blew  a  hole  into  the  floor  ot  the  Swiss 
gallery  and  released  the  impounded  hot  water.  It  was 
here  that  a  truly  sad  incident  occurred, — two  visitors 
to  the  tunnel  who,  it  appears,  had  entered  the  gallery 
with  a  desire  to  witness  the  actual  junction  were  over- 
come by  the  heat  and  probably  the  carboulc-acld  gas 
from  the  iient-up  hot  water,  and  died. 

On  April  2,  1905,  the  visitors  &nd  officials 
from  tlie  Italian  side,  traveling  in  a  miners'  train, 
arrived  witliln  '250  yards  of  the  "  Porte  de  Fer," 
in  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  six  milea  or  more 
from  either  entrance,  and  completed  their  jour- 
ney on  foot  up  to  that  point.  Meanwhile,  the 
officials  and  visitors  from  the  Swiss  entrance 
had  traveled  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
At  the  right  moment  this  was  opened  and  the 
two  parties  formally  met.  A  reiigious  dedica- 
tion service  was  then  held.  The  public  open- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  postponed  in  order  to 
enable  electric  traction  to  he  installed.  On 
February  25,  last,  a  train  of  fourteen  cars  trav- 
ersed tlie  tunnel  several  times. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  INSECT  PESTS. 


THE  present  federal  laws 'regulating  the  im- 
portation of  noxious  animals  and  provid- 
ing for  the  stamping  out  of  disease  have  sug- 
gested a  similar  control  of  imported  insect  pests 
dangerous  to  plants.  This  suhject  is  ably  pre- 
sented by  Prof.  E.  Dwight  Sanderson  in  the 
Popular  Science  Montkli/  for  ilay. 

Referring  to  the  resolutions  of  a  recent  con- 
vention of  Southern  States,  praying  Congress 
that  the  national  government  not  only  take 
'large  of  all  nuarantines,  but  also  proceed  to 
le  extermination  of  the  yellow-fever  mosquito, 
iVofesBor  Sanderson  calls  attention  to  the  anom- 
alous condition  that  tlie  government  at  Wash- 
ington can  control  the  introduction  and  spread 
of  insects  which  affect  the  health  of  man  and 
the  domestic  animals,  but  that  it  has  no  laws 
against  those  affecting  crops  or  plant  life.  lie 
then  introduces  a  comparison  between  the  values 
of  plant  and  animal  products. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriont 
ture  for  190l>,  thedomestic  animals  of  the  United  Statn 
are  worth  l&MG, 370,277  in  19M.  There  are  no  flgarea  h 
to  the  exact  value  of  animal  products,  but  eatiinalln( 
a  similar  increase  from  IBOO,  they  wotdd  be  woith 
approximately  $2,000,000,000.  The  total  value  ot  farm 
products  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  IBOB  at 
(6,415.000,000.  Plant  products  would  therefore  be  Worth 
approximately  »1, 415, 000, 000,  the  ten  staples  alooe  betnff 
worth  (3,515,000,000,  while  the  value  of  all  domeatla 
animals  and  their  products  would  be  t4,885,6T3,SM.  In 
brief,  the  plant  products  are  more  than  twice  the  vidiie 
ot  the  animal  products  and  nearly  equal  In  value  'both' 
theliveanimulsand  the  products  they  produced.  Than 
estimates  include  the  value  of  the  products  of  ao- 
called  "farm  forcst,s,"  but  do  not  include  the  value  of 
lumber  or  the  virgin  forests  not  on  farms,  conierva- 
tlvely  estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  to  funr  UUlcm 
dollars,  nor  is  the  inestimable  value  of  d^  ^^lm^^^  troas. 
and  parks  considered. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  insects,  exeliufve  of  Itii— 
to  animals  and  stored  products,  have  TMUiUr  baoa  Mtt- 
matad  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  at  tUO^OO^OOa 
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onld  venture  tbe  nssertloD,  therefore,  tbat  the 
oBseB  occasiooed  by  Imported  Insect  pests  far 
U  losses  oC  nniinals  from  disease  and  of  tboae 
liseaaes  wbicb  are  subjects  of  natioual  quaran- 
"  coarse,  we  can  place  no  money  value  upon 
ife,  but  were  that  possible  we  bave  no  doubl 
loss  of  plant  products  from  a  half-dozen  insect 
ported  during  the  last  quarter-century  would 
-d  all  losses  from  animal  and  human  diseases 
itbin  that  time  have  been  the  subjects  of  na- 
larantine. 

INADEQUACY   OP  STATE  LAWS. 

ypsy  moth  at  present  threatens  the  welfare  of 
npsbire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Indeed  of  all  New 
,  Biid,  if  U[ichecked,  ultimately  the  whole  coun- 
ssacbusetts  has  done,  is  doing,  and  we  believe 
kll  in  her  power  to  check  tbe  pest  within  ber 
But  why  should  her  citizens  be  taxed  suffl- 
o  prevent  its  spi'ead  to  neighboring  Slat«BF 
It  recourse  have  the  other  States  if  Massachu- 
s  not  prevent  such  spread  ?  It  would  seem  that 
usetts  is  maintaining  a  public  nuisance,  as  far 
ighboring  States  are  concerned,  but  It  Is  doubt' 


ful  whether  a  suit  conid  be  entered  ^aliut  ber  on  that 
ground,  even  theorelicaliy,  while  actually  it  la,  of  course, 

entirely  Improbable.  New  Hampshire  and  other  States 
cannot  make  appropriations  to  aid  Massncbusetts. 
Why,  then,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  federal  government 
to  protect  the  interests  of  tbe  neighboring  States  by 
checking  the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth  and  aiding  in  its 
control  F  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  other 
introduced  insect  pests  of  serious  importance.  We 
should  all  admit  that  the  federal  government  may  pre- 
vent their  Importation,  but,  some  of  us  would  claim 
that  as  soon  as  a  pest  bad  come  upon  the  territory  of 
any  State,  that  tbe  national  government  was  then 
powerless  to  prevent  its  spread  to  other  States.  This 
same  argument  has  been  fully  thrashed  over  in  Con- 
gress concerning  human  disease,  and  the  present  laws, 
as  above  outlined  and  administered,  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  fully  demonstrated  thnttlie  federal  government 
has  such  a  right  and  may  make  and  execute  such  regu- 
lations as  seem  necessary. 

With  such  national  laws  and  regulations,  we  believe 
that  tbe  introduction  and  spread  of  insect  pests,  either 
by  transportation  or  by  natural  ^^nclea,  could  be 
largely  prevented.  At  present,  under  the  StAte  laws 
they  are  not  and  cannot  be  prevented. 


PTAIN  MAHAN  ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

Xalional    Review    for    Jlay  contains   a      closiag  proposal  will  appeal  most  strongly.    Cap- 
-nj^thy  criticism  of  the  Far  Eastern  war     tain  Mah&n  asks  liow  long  tlie  present  race  ot 


B  pen  of  tbe  author  of  "  The  Influence  of 
/er."     To  the  general  public  the  writer's 


size  in  shipbuilding  is  to  be  continued.  There  Se, 
he  says,  no  logical  or  practical  end  to  it  in  sight. 
Yet  it  cannot  endure  indefinitely.  "  Sooner 
rather  tlian  later"  the  overtaxed  peoples  will  in- 
sist, through  their  representatives,  on  changes 
"more  radical  than  beneficial."  As  there  is  no 
biggest  ship  beyoud  which  a  bigger  is  not  prac- 
ticable, a  limit  must,  so  the  writer  seems  to  argue, 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If  only  the  question  of  size  could  be  eliminated, 
he  would  expect  other  qualities  to  fall  into  their 
proper  proportions.  But  how  is  this  elimination 
to, take  place  7  He  sees  "noway,  save  by  inter- 
national agreement ;  as,  for  instance,  an  accepted 
limitation  tliat  no  naval  vessel  should  be  built 
exceeding  a  certain  displacement."  "With  that 
sole  restriction,  he  would  leave  the  question  of 
classes,  speeds,  armaments,  numbers,  to  the  de- 
termination of  each  state. 

Undoubtedly,  such  limitation  would  affect  different 
countries  differently.  Onewith  relatively  shoal  waters 
would  be  advantaged  by  a  size  not  transcending  the 
channels  ot  ber  ports ;  but  those  enjoying  greater 
depths  might  protect  themselves  In  the  negotiations 
without  Bacrlflciug  the  principle  of  tome  limitation. 
In  the  present  race,  also,  wealthy  nations  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  poorer ;  but,  as  all  suffer,  that  one's  neigh- 
bor suffers  more  is  scarcelyareaeon  for  refusal.  Moue; 
spent  on  naval  shipbuilding  is  spent,  dbubUeai,  wlUiln 
the  oonntcy ;  hot,  while  the  benefit  obtains  to  a  oIms, 
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the  whole  commnnity  beare  the  bnrdea.  Again,  the 
enggested  limitation  would  be  artlBclal.  Doubtlesa  ; 
but  nil  conventions  are  simply  artificial  methodB  of 
solving  difflcnltles  which  in  the  nature  of  thiiiga  can- 
not otherwise  be  overcome  ;  the  remedies  of  the  physi- 
claii  are  artlQclal  means  for  combating  a  disorder  of 
nature ;  and  the  nature  of  things  has  constituted  now 
a  set  of  conditions  in  the  obviating  ol  which  all  naval 
natiouB  are  Interested,  though  not  all  equally. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  professional  tone  will 
benefit  immensely  when  dependence  ceases  to  be  placed 
mainly  on  increase  of  hulk  to  insure  naCtonal  predom- 
inance; when,  limited  aaXa  size,  regard  must  be  paid 
chiefly  to  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  powers  In 
the  ship  t4)  Insure  Its  best  efflciency,  and  to  professional 
comprebeosion  of  tlie  conduct  of  war  to  Insure  meeting 


the  enemy  nnder  the  ciroamatMioeB  ftnd  with  the  oom- 
blnatlons  which  command  victory  in  the  campaign,  or 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  short,  from  saoh  limitation 
of  size  would  result  a  clearer  comprehenidon  that  the 
men  are  greater  than  the  ships.  This  is  not  forgotten, 
indeed,  and  receives  recognition  in  the  evei^lncreaaing 
attention  bestowed  upon  training ;  but  it  is  overshad- 
owed hy  the  excessive  care  concerning  implements 
induced  by  present  conditions. 

The  race  for  great  size,  eays  Captain  M&han. 
cauaea  unending  increaBe  of  ezpenoe  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  adds  greatly  to  tl;e  coat  of  tlie 
individual  sliip;  and,  Becond,  it  "prematurely 
and  wantonly  relegatea  to  the  jnnk-heap  vessels 
only  because  outdoue  by  the  nev  coDstructiou." 


VOLCANOES:  WHAT  CAUSES  THEM,  AND  WHAT   REGULATES 
THEIR  ACTIVITY? 


IN  theory,  it  ia  easy  to  say  that  volcanoes  are 
formed  in  tlie  same  way  as  other  mountains, 
and  tliat  their  activity  is  the  result  of  the  "  boil- 
ing over  "of  the  internal  gases  and  liquids  of 
the  earth.  Actually,  however,  when  scientific 
writers  attempt  to  explain  the  formation  and 
activity  of  "  burning  mountains  "  in  detail  they 
find  difficulty  in  agreeing.  A  long  analytical 
study  of  the  origin  and  periodicity  of  volcanoes 
is  contributed  to  the  French  scientific,  literary, 
and  political  review  La  Annales  (Paris),  by 
Henri  de  Parville. 

In  the  first  place,  says  this  writer,  scientists 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  consistency  of  the 
earth's  central  mass, — some  believing  it  to  bo 
abso1ut«ly  solid  from  center  to  surface,  otliers 
contending  that  several  miles  below  the  surface 
there  are  central  fires  which  iiave  made  the  in- 
terior mass  of  the  globe  liquid  and  gaseous. 
These  latter  contend  that  the  earth's  mass  is 
localized  in  layers,  that  some  ill-regulated  inter- 
nal action  causes  gas  and  steam  to  force  the 
burning  mass  upward,  and  that  where  the  crust 
of  the  earth  is  weak  it  breaks.  Out  of  the  break 
lava,  rocks,  and  steam  pour,  and  we  have  a  vol- 
cano in  eruption.  Other  scientists  contend  that 
there  are  no  central  fires,  but  that  the  slow  so- 
lidification of  the  earth's  mass  produces  locally, 
by  friction  and  compression,  the  beat  which  re- 
sults in  volcanic  outbursts  at  the  surface.  The 
French  writer  points  out  that  "artificial  vol- 
canoea"  are  a  matter  of  historic  verity.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  he  reminds  us,  a 
French  investigator  created  a  certain  amount  of 
scientific  enthusiasm  by  placing  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  mixed  with  iron  filings  some  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  covering  it  with 


damp  earth.  After  several  days  there  was  an 
outburst ;  the  earth  opened,  and  gravel  was 
thrown  into  the  air.  Thus  waa  an  "  upheaval  of 
nature  "  made  to  order. 

Professor  StanielauB  Mennier  (of  the  Faria  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History)  haa  advanced,  in  hii 
lectures  beCore  the  students  of  that  institation, 
another  theory.  He  compares  a  volcano  to  a 
gigantic  bottle  of  gaseous  water.  As  long  u 
tlie  bottle  is  corked,  be  says,  we  are  not  aware 
of  its  dangerous  contents.  But  when  there  is  i 
cT'evice  in  the  ground,  commnnication  with  tlie 
internal  depths  is  established,  and  the  bottle 
blows  up.  He  believes  that  tba  surface  water, 
percolating  to  tlie  unseen  fiery  depths  V^low, 
causes  steam,  which  brings  about  the  eraption. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  entire  globe 
is  bound  together  by  internal  "liens,"  whiiL 
hold  it  BO  tb&t  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  the  determining  factors  in  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. This  theory  would  account  for  the  favt 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  take 
place  in  certain  portions  of  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  since  the  theory  presupposes  these  belts  of 
seismic  susceptibility.  The  theory  which,  per 
haps,  has  the  best  authority  to-day  is  that  the 
rock  (lava)  surrounding  the  center  of  the  globe 
is  held  in  fusion  by  the  high  temperature,  that 
it  is  charged  with  gas  and  steam,  and  that  a 
mighty  pressure  forced  upon  the  roclc  cansea  it 
to  break  with  a  result  as  though  a  powder  mags 
zine  had  gone  oS  at  the  ezploding-poist. 

What  causes  the  equilibriam  to  be  deBtroyal 
in  the  one  spot,  however  ?  In  other  irorda,  wbT 
does  the  eruption  occur  at  a  partiQiiW  qxit.aM 
at  a  particular  time  7  As  far  back  H  1895  thi 
French  scientist  Dr.  Dagoin  uiiwand : 
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The  iaternal  fluid  mass  of  the 
enrthtendstoobefthe  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  the  i 


feel  tl 


9  the 


it  of  changing  its  form.  The 
solid  crust  Is  subjected  to  inter- 
nal eflorts  which  de-form  it,  and 
that  accounts  for  earthquakes 
and  periodical  volcanic  erup- 


M.  de  ParvOle  describes 
the  amount  and  kinds  of 
gas^s  and  solid  material  tliat 
are  ejected  from  the  craters 
ofactivevolcanoes.  The  solid 
matter  he  puts  under  the 
heads  of  lava,  incandeaceut 
matter,  scoriie,  and  pumi- 
ceouB  matter.  The  gases  are 
sulphuric,  Hulfhydric,  car- 
bonic, and  hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phuric-acid gas  being  the  one 
chiefly    liberated    from    the 

There  are  no  dead  volca- 
noes, according  to  this  writer. 
Vesuvius  was  thought  to  be  dead  for  many 
centuries  before  its  eruption  of  79  a. d.  It 
had  not  given  any  sign  nf  life  since  the  first 
colonization  of  Italy  liy  the  Greeks,  and  wlien 
Pliny  made  out  his  list  of  volcanoes  he  did  not 
even  mention  it.  The  sides  of  the  mountain 
were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  at  its  base 
were  the  populous  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  warnings  of  the  coming  stonn 
were  first  received  in  the  year  63,  when  a  disas- 
trous earthquake  was  experienced,  and  the  shocks 
were  repeated  at  longer  and  shorter  intervals 
until  79.     Pliny's  description  of  the  destruction 


(This  sicetch  shows  tlie  area  affected  by  the  recent  violent  eruption.  On  the  extreme 
right  are  the  stricken  districts  of  Bosco  Trecase  and  Torre  Annnnziata.  quits 
close  to  the  site  of  Pompeii.) 

of  these  two  cities  is  the  best  and  most  accurate 
we  have  of  any  volcanic  eruption.  The  two 
cities  were  really,  modern  investigation  has 
shown,  buried  by  ashes  and  pumice,  not  by  lava, 
and  comparatively  few  lives  were  lost,  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  the  deeper.  In  some  places 
the  deposit  was  thirty-four  meters  deep,  and 
never  less  than  twenty. 

There  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  "sleeping  mountains"  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  probably  a,  thousand  more 
which  "would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go 
to  work." 


THE  ARGUMENT  AGAINST  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


UNEXPECTED  opposition  to  the  proposed 
adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  has  been  developed  recently.  The  spirit 
of  this  opposition  is  voiced  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  by 
H.  H.  Suplee,  who  asserts  that  the  proposed 
legislation  looking  to  the  adoption  of  tiio  metric 
system  by  the  United  States  Government  "has 
not  been  demanded  by  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  lose." 

This  writer  reduces  the  argument  for  the 
metric  system  to  these  three  counts, — the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  ; 
the  preoise  interrelation  of  the  units  of  length, 


dry  and  liquid  measure,  and  weights  ;  and  the 
convenience  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation. 
His  comment  on  these  arguments  follows  : 

The  last  is  already  practically  secured  in  the  Eug- 
lish-speaklog  countries,  by  the  general  use  la  all  engi- 
neering work  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  the  inch  or  the 
foot ;  these  units  of  themselves  are  even  more  con- 
venient than  the  meter  or  the  centimeter.  The  second 
supposed  advantage  exists  only  in  the  case  of  one  me- 
dium— distilled  water  at  i  degrees  centigrade — a  sub- 
stance with  which  no  one,  except  possiblj  the  labora- 
tory experimenter,  ever  has  to  do.  The  third  may  be 
admitted,  though  with  the  qualification  that  much  o( 
the  intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  the  old  English  syB- 
t«m  of  weights  and  measures  has  already  disappeared, 
and  a  further  wholly  practical  simplification  might  be 
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m&ds  without  aprootlng  the  stanilanlH  upon  wli[ch  our 
gigoQtie  Industries  have  bwn  built. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  when  France  nnd  Ger- 
many ii(lop(«il  tlie  metric  sj'steni  this  vast  growth  of 
machinery  mid  tool-building  industries,  uf  Ktructumi- 
material  manufactures,  and  o(  metal  trailes  generally, 
had  not  come  into  being.  Stamlanliiuition  wan  an  yet  an 
unknown  Idea.  There  was  practically  nothing  to  undo, 
except  some  mmple  habits  of  barter  and  trade,  before 
the  new  standards  were  taken  into  use. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  ami  Great  Britain 
to-day  is  atuiolutely  different.  Iudn»-tries  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  .seen  have  lieen  built  up,  and 
have  sent  their  products  all  over  the  world.  And  every 
steel  section  rolled,  every  plate  turned  out,  and  every 
wire  drawn,  every  engine  and  dynamo  and  machine 
tool,  every  pipe  and  shaft  and  bolt  aiid  nnt,  is  liased 
upon  the  inch  and  the  foot, — units  wholly  incomnien- 
Hurable  with  the  metric  ones.  The  screw-threads  of 
England  anil  America  are  standard  nil  over  the  world— 
and  they  are  wholly  inconvertible  into  any  metric  ex- 
presiiion  which  could  be  used  as  a  guide  or  practically 
reproduced  liy  a  workman.  If  all  these  nieaaurententa 
must  be  changeil  into  metric  equivalents,  the  thinf^s 
themselves  must  be  changed  ;  to  believe  that  we  conld 
go  on  making  them  as  they  are  now,  and  gauging  tliem 


by  the  new  system  of  measurement,  Is  to  cherlah  &  mis- 
chievous delusion. 

It  is  not  conceivable,  (or  example,  tta«t  an;  shop 
should  continue,  as  a  regular  daily  routine,  to  turn  or 
bore  work  accurately  to  such  a  dimension  aa  "35.40001 
miUinieters"  (the  metric  equivalent  of  one  Inch),  or  to 
cut  bolt-threads  on  a  pitch  of  "8.4ee  threads  to  SS.40001 
millimeters"  (the  metric  equivalent  of  the  Whitworth 
standard  for  one-inch  bolts) ;  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
such  standards  could  continue  in  use  la  speclfl cations. 
We  should  inevitably  be  forced  to  change  to  integral 
measurementa, — S5  millimeters,  perhaps,  and  8  or  8^ 
tlireads.  And  a  similar  condition  would  arise  through- 
out almost  the  entire  range  of  mechanical  constrnctfon. 
Every  part  now  standardized  to  decimals  of  an  Inch 
would  have  U>  be  redesigned  to  commensurable  decimals 
of  a  centimet«r.  Then  the  new  and  old  would  not 
interchange.  .  .  .  The  yearsot  earnestandcostly  effort, 
aud  the  nilllions  of  dollars  spent  to  secure  Interchange- 
ability  and  standardization,  would  be  wrecked  and 
marked  for  the  scrap-heap  by  the  flret  compnlaory 
legislation  enforcing  the  use  of  the  metric  system  npon 
our  manufacturers.  And  it  would  take  more  than 
Afty  years  of  endless  confusion  and  donble-etandArd 
working  to  clear  the  deplorable  and  expen«lTe  wreck- 
age out  of  our  shops. 


INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


A  GREAT  public  meeting  in  Xi'w  York  Cily 
recently  directed  attention  to  tlie  pitiable 
condition  of  thousands  or  blind  persona  in  this 
country  who  are  asking  only  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  their  hands.  In  the  Outlook  (Xew 
York)  tor  May,  Miss  Helen  Keller  sets  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  why  special  efforts  should 


1.  who  was  skilled  at  his  trade  before  lilindness 
ik  liim,  la  quite  OS  efficient  now  as  when  he  had  hla 
He  has  had  the  Bdvantase  of  thorough  trslninE.) 


be  made  to  train  the  blind  in  UBefal  occnpatioiis 
and  to  direct  them  in  obtaining  employment. 

Miss  Keller  points  to  the  important  woA 
along  this  line  already  done  in  several  EnropeH 
countries  : 

The  "Saxon  system"  in  Gen 
and  women  in  their  homes,  sec 
favorable  rates,  and  markets  the 
tine  Hally  Association  in  France 
connected  with  the  institutions  f 
Britain,  find  positions  for  capal 
hold  up  their  hands  until  their  er 
accept  tlieir  work.  The  schools  c 
to  give  tlieir  pupils  a  good  Indust: 
pass  them  on  to  an  agency  that  n 
to  practical  account  by  Sading  ec 

In  London,  which  is  declared 
is  far  ahead  of  us,  6  per  cent,  of  1 
shops.  In  other  Knglish  cities,  11 
are  employed.  The  chief  Indust 
many  kinds  of  mat-weaving,  a  fe 
cordage,  massage,  brush-making, 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  o 
mental  ones  to  heavy  baskets  usi 
food.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tea 
managers  of  which  are  wholly  or 
dreds  of  blind  agents  sell  its  t« 
all  over  England.  Finally,  Ki  pel 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  a 
for  the  Blind  in  London  are  self-i 

What  shall  we  say  when  we  oontnat  wttk  Ikls  Hkm 
report  of  the  New  York  Comrnhnlon  lor  th*  Bltad,. 
which  finds  that  only  1  per  cent,  of  onr  alghtlna  oobb- 
trymen  are  In  workHhopa  r    Ws  hare  delajad  aQ  toa 
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FREE  MEALS  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


3  question  of  providing  meals  for  chil- 
Irea  at  public  sclioola,  wliicli  is  now  a 

of  investigation  in  Now  York  City,  has 
k1  from  the  academic  stage  in  England 
under  debate  in  Parliament.     Sir  C.  A. 

writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Lon- 
or  May,  on  the  "  Cantinea  Scolaires"of 
challenges  the  statement  that  the  French 

had  been  adopted  for  many  years  and 
>rked  exceedingly  well.    This  writer  says : 

>e  to  })e  able  to  show  that  though  the  "caotine" 
hoH  been  effective  in  BUpplying  good  and  cheap 
1  childreii  in  a  rather  indiscriminate  way,  it  has 
;  in  ltd  traiu  the  grave  evils  of  extravagant  ez- 
re  of  pulilic  money  and  a  lowering  of  the  stand- 
parental  reaponsibllity,  and  that  the  adoption 
xiiuilar  nystem  in  London  would  be  a  serious 


system  began  as  a  purely  voluntary  ar. 
lent  in  1849,  was  recognized  by  law  in 


1867,  but  did  not  receive  the  municipal  subven- 
tion until  1879.  The  writer  shows  how  the  mu- 
nicipal subvention  grew : 

In  1880  the  ratio  was  38  per  cent. ;  in  I8S6  It  was  37 
per  cent. ;  in  1886  it  was  43  per  cent.  In  1902  it  had 
grown  to  56  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  to  63  per  cent.,  thus 
exactly  reversing  the  proportion  at  starting,  when  Tree 
meals  were  one-third  of  the  whole,  whereas  now  thay 
were  two- thirds.  Meanwhile,  the  total  number  of  meals 
was  growing  with  alarming  rapidity.  In  1886  they  had 
been,  in  round  numbers,  4,660,000,  and  in  I88fi  5,640,000. 
In  1S92  the  total  had  risen  to  6,970,000,  and  in  ISSS  to 
0,230,000 ;  that  is,  they  had  doubled  in  twelve  years. 
The  municipal  subvention  rose  at  a  corresponding  rato 
trom  480,000  francs  in  1880  to  600,000  in  1890,  and  to  1,017,- 
000  in  1800. 

To  sum  up  the  financial  position  in  a  lew  round  fig- 
ures: The  "cantlnea"  coat,  on  an  average  during  the 
last  Qve  years,  a  little  under  1,400,000  francs,  and  they 
distributed  rather  over  16,000,000  meals,  costing,  on  an 
average,  13  centimes  each.  Of  these,  two-thirds  were 
free  and  one-third  paid  for.  To  meet  this  expenditure 
ot  nearly  1,400,000  francs,  they  received  1,000,000  (or 


;tnre  shows  how  tlie  question  of  feedlns  school  children,  wbioh  has  Jost  been  raised  In  Parllanient,  baa  been 
kled  at  Cnhle  Street  School.  Whitechapel.  The  London  CoDotr  Council  has  ntllUed  llrt«en  ot  Ita  two  hundred 
her]-  centers  fnr  the  preparation  and  dtotrlbatlon  of  meal*  to  ^lldren.   At  Cable  Street  School  only  one  penny 

'0  cents  J  a  h^ad  ia  charged.) 
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i;4a000)  from  tlie  Municipal  Council,  860,000  from  pay- 
nieotH  [or  meaU,  and  about  '25,000  (or  £1,000)  from  tfae 
voluntary  funds  held  by  the  CaiHseH. 

Tho  increase  ia  almost  entirely  in  the  free 
meals.  Takinjt  Jlr,  Blair's  estimate  that  130,000 
chiUren  need  to-d.iy.  in  London,  to  be  fed  on 
every  school  day  tlirou(;liout  tlie  year  at  a  cost 
of  i;iil.  (.1  cents)  piT  meal,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture'of  over  £.f.000  (^15,000),  the  writer  asks, 
^Vill  it  stop  there '/ 


The  kiiowle<lge  tli»t  the  cost  conieH  out  of  the  rittn 
will  enormouxly  increaw  the  number  ot  applicants 
hun<lreils  of  thousands  of  whom  will  claim  that  as  (be; 
coutribute  to  the  rat^athey  have  a  rifclit  to  share  in  any 
expeaditnre  which  is  derived  therefrom.  Inquiry  intn 
the  reality  o(  distrcEss,  being  made  in  secret,  will  necc^ 
Rarily  be  superficial  and  inelGcient.  To  save  x>aT«iil! 
from  the  sliame  of  confessing  poverty,  the  check  of 
Bhame  at  being  cnnvicteil  of  making  fraudulent  clainu 
for  relief  will  bo  nbandonetl.  A  prospect  of  evet-in- 
creasing  expenditure,  pauperiEBtion,  and  destruction  of 
parental  responsibility  lies  before  us. 


THF  MUCH-DISCUSSED   BRITISH   KDUCATION   BILL. 


AI.Ij  (ireat  Britain,  it  may  bo  safely  said,  has 
lieen  stirred  to  its  innermost  being  by  tho 
discussion  over  the  now  national  education  bill 
of  tlie  Liberal  government,  offered  by  Mr.  Bir- 
red, Minister  of  Kducation.  Elsewhere  this 
month  we  consider  the  provisions  of  this  measure. 
The  English  magazines  and  reviews  are  full  of 
argumentative  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  Nineieenlh  Century  opens  with  a  sym- 
posium for  and  against  the  bill.  The  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  pronounces  it  to  be  no  solution 
of  the  educational  diificulty.  Even  if  passed,  it 
will  give  rise  to  fierce  local  contests  all  over  the 
country,  leading  eventually  to  a  fresh  appeal  to 
I'arliament.  lie  says  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  evident- 
ly most  anxious  to  maintain  religious  inP.uence 
in  public  elementary  schools.  He  lias,  however, 
made  the  teaching  of  fundamental  Protestantism 


Once  upon  a  timn  nn  EpluMipal  solo,  flndlnR  (tself  in  a 
frylnir-pnn.  iibjecltd  to  tiio  beat.  "  Yon  had  better  Btaj  quiet- 
ly wlierc  yuu  are."  saiii  tlie  cook;  "youmlBhtBotartheriind 
fare  wnnc."  Bnt  tbv  sole  Btlll  objected,  *nd.  Jamping  from 
the  tn'ing-pan.  fell  Into  the  Are  and  wM  no  use  lor  anything 


■  after. 

Fro: 


,  the  Wc* 


IT  Gazette  (LondDD). 


a  permanent  public  charge,  llui  to  this  many 
object,  1)6  cause 

In  their  eyes  this  "  simple  Bible  ti'achilig  "  of  the  kind 
proposed  errs,  not  merely  by  defect,  but  hccnaxe  it  is  ia 
directnppofltlon  to  what  tliey  regard  as  the  fuDdatDental 
principle  of  Christianity, — namely,  the  existence  in  the 
world  of  All  niithurily  appointed  by  Christ  bimself  to 
teach  in  his  name.  While  the  Protestant  conscience  is 
to  l)e  satisfied  attlic  public  expense,  the  non-Protetitant 
conscience  is  to  receive  no  such  satisfaction  unless  ita 
poH-sessors  are  willing  to  pay  fur  it.  This  is  the  essential 
injustice  of  the  bill,  in  that  it  xetn  up  two  standards  ot 
appreciatioo,  and  makes  nien  suffer — in  their  purse,  at 
least — for  their  conscientious  religious  couvictluus. 

Dr.  Bourne  next  asks  liow  far  the  bill  wilt 
meet  tho  needs  of  tho  Established  Church.  He 
says  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  outsider,  in  the 
presence  of  opposite  opinions  expri'seed  by  Eng- 
lish churchuien,  to  judge  the  real  position.  The 
position  of  the  fatliolic  Church,  he  says,  is  cli-ar, 
whether  Catholics  be  Tory,  Liberal,  or  Nationalist. 

Although  we  desire  no  quarrel  with  any  one,  we  are 
prepared  to  resist  in  every  legitimate  way  all  attempts 
to  cleprive  us  of  tlio  right  of  our  Catholic  parents  (o 
have  their  children  educated  in  the  elementary  scboolt 
of  the  country  in  accordance  with  tbeir  consclentiom 
religious  convictions.  We  give  Mr.  Birrell  credit  for 
the  best  possible  iciteutions,  and  we  readily  believe  tbst 
he  has  endeavored  to  give  consiileration  to  onr  cUimii, 
bill  he  would  surely  admit  that  the  facilities  wblch  lia 
proposes  are  hopelessly  inadequate,  auil  that  if  he  can 
And  justification  for  them,  it  is  on  graunda,  not  of 
Justice,  but  solely  of  political  expediency. 

Lord  Halifa.t   ia  more  vigorous   in   his  latf 

guage.     He  says : 

The  bill  is  io  fact  a  measure  for  the  eHtaUbhrneBl 
on  tbe  ruins  of  all  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Chnrch  d 
England  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and  on  thoN 
ot  many  ot  llie  Bchools  built  liy  tha  WesleTRns,  of  nnde- 
nominational  religion  to  theexclu.sion  of  any  other.  .  . . 
To  insist  on  undenominational  Chriatianlty,  or  fnn- 
damental  Christianity,  which  Is  another  name  lor  tha 
.  same  thing,  aa  a  substitute  for  the  ChrlstUnlty  ot  Uia 
,  creeds  is  nil  the  same  aa  If  a  man  wen  trjlng  to  Mtab- 
lieh  aEofllogical  garden,  and  at  the  same  tlma  to  lay  dowi 
the  principle  that  no  particular  animal,  mch  aa  a  tl|B 
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or  an  elephant,  was  to  be  accepted,  but  odIj  a  rnnda- 
niental  mammal.  Fundnmental  ChristiaDitr  haa  as 
little  existence  as  a  fundameotal  mammal,  and  we  re- 
fuse to  be  deceived  by  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  aeo 
the  definite  Christianity  o(  the  creeds  banished  from 
the  laud.  We  are  not  prepared  to  see  our  trust  deeds 
torn  up,  the  property  we  have  devoted  to  the  spread  of 
Christ's  religion  confiscated.  We  do  not  intend  to  allow 
the  decisions  of  the  law  courts  to  be  overridden  by  the 
commission  to  be  appointed  under  the  bill,  to  investi- 
gate into  and  to  override  the  truKts  upon  which  our 
nchooU  are  held.  Wo  shall  not  surrender  our  schools, 
nor  shall  we  bo  deterred  from  resisting  the  Board  of 
Kducation,  armed  though  it  be,  under  the  bill,  with  the 
jwwer  of  procuring  the  imprison  meat  of  those  who  dis- 
regard its  orders. 

"BILL   OR    FUBB   8KC0LARISM." 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul  believes  that  there  are  dow 
only  two  alternatives  for  England, — the  bill  or 
secularism  pure  and  simple.     He  says  : 

The  old  deniim) national  system  is  dead  and  buried. 
It  committed  suicide  when  it  laid  hands  on  the  rates  in 
1903.  For  the  sake  o(  a  little  money,  the  bishops,  who 
are  now  grumbling,  sold  the  pass,  and  let  the  enemy  in. 
It  Is  too  late  (or  them  to  complain  now. 

lie  affirms  bis  strong  belief  that  there  is  no 
ilanger  from  purely  secular  teaching  in  English 
schools. 

Some  High  Church  men  would  prefer  it  to  what  they 
snceringly  call  "undenominational ism."  Butthegood 
sense  of  the  English  people  will  not  have  it,  Church- 
nien  and  Non conform iats  would  unite  to  turn  out  any 
government  that  proposed  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible 
from  the  schools.  Mr.  Forster  felt  that  in  1B70,  and 
Mr.  Birrell,  1  doubt  not,  feels  It  now.  Angry  dispu- 
tants on  both  sides  prophesy  that  if  the  opposite  policy 
to  their  own  be  adopted  secularism  must  ensue.  I  do 
not  believe  them.  The  obstacle  to  secularism  is  the  im- 
pregnable obstacle  of  the  English  people. 

Bhickii-oo'V s  iragaziiie  is  not  pleaaed  with  the 
Mil  or  with  Mr.  Birrell.  The  country,  it  thinks, 
will  speak  its  mind  pretty  freely  on  the  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  bargain  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Nonconformists,  to  which  this 
measure  is  due.  "  It  is  the  most  nefarious  po- 
litical transaction  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
Mr.  Philip  Morcll,  M.P.,  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Quarterly,  appeals  to  laymen  to  recognize 
accomplished  facts.  The  general  election  has  in- 
disputably decided  that  denominational  control 
of  elementary  schools,  and  with  it  religious  tests 
for  teachers,  will  have  to  go.  Mr.  Morell  aays, 
in  effect,  there  are  only  three  alternatives, — (I) 
•'  riglit  of  entry,"  (2)  simple  biblical  teaching  by 
the  toacher,  (3)  a  secular  system.  He  pleads 
for  tlie  second.  If  it  is  rejected,  he  says,  "the 
demand  for  a  complete  secularization  of  the 
schools  will  become  irresiBtib'.e,"  He  says  that 
almost  all  the  Labor  members  favor  this  solu- 
tion.    Mr.  Morell  seems  to  forget  that  the  bo- 


called  secular  policy  oC  the  Labor  members  does 
not  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools. 

THE   SECULAR   SOLUTION.    . 

The  Independent  Review  thinks  that  Mr.  Bir- 
rell's  education  bill  will  come  to  be  regarded  aa 
"  a  courageous  and  fair-minded  attempt  to  settle 
the  difficult  proldem  of  religious  education."  Mr. 
J.  M.  Robertson  advises  "the  secular  solution." 
He  believes  that  Nonconformists  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  as  against  Anglican  encroach- 
ment if  they  consented  "to  the  just  course  of 
making  tbcordinary  schools  entirely  secular."  If 
the  bill  is  passed  aa  it  stands, 

the  Church,  with  its  foot  inside  the  door,  will  go  on 
pushing,  and  all  the  while  the  Nonconformists  sMnd 
committed  to  the  principle  which  concedes  the  essentials 
of  the  sacerdotal ist  claim.  There  is,  in  short,  no  pros- 
pect of  educational  peace  until  all  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical clalTH  are  excluded  from  the  State  schools.  .  ,  , 
Cannot  thoughtful  religious  people  see  that  the  one 
solution  is  the  leaving  of  religious  teaching  to  religious 
agencies,  and  the  elimination  of  the  problem  from  the 
work  of  the  state  school  ? 

CHILDREN    FREE    TO    DROP     RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION. 

The  clause  in  the  bill  which  expressly  states 
that  "the  parent  of  a  child  attending  a  public 
elementary  school  shall  not  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  cause  the  child  to  attend  at  the  school- 
house  except  during  the  times  allotted  in  the 
time-table  exclusively  to  secular  instruction"  is 
exciting  a  very  great  deal  of  attention.  Dr. 
Macnamara  says  (in  the  Xineleenlh  Century) : 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  within  ton  years 
it  will  be  found  that  this  clause  has  worked  a  greater 
revolution  in  our  common-school  system  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  educational  legislation  of  the  last  thirty-six 
years  put  together. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury,  in  the  same  magazine, 
Bays  : 

I  once  asked  an  eminent  Ijiberaleducattonaliatwhat 
proportion  of  the  children  he  thought  would  be  found 
at  the  denominational  lesson  after  the  parents  had 
come  to  understand  that  attendance  at  It  was  purely 
voluntary.  It  would  have  suited  his  purpose  better  to 
say  that  the  numbers  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced, 
but  his  love  of  truth  would  not  permit  this,  and  he  re- 
plied, "Perhaps  6  per  cent."  In  the  country,  thiseetf- 
mate  would,  I  think,  be  below  the  mark,  and  every- 
where the  personal  popularity  of  indlvidtial  teachers, 
and  the  extent  to  which  tlie  children  liked  the  leuon, 
would  count  for  a  good  deal.  But  In  towns,  an  addi- 
tional half-hour'a  wage  would  be  an  object  to  carefnl 
parents,  and  the  preference  of  the  children  for  playing 
In  the  streets  would  certainly  weigh  with  careless  ones. 
The  change,  says  Mr  Bii-rell,  Is  only  one  In  name.  At- 
tendance when  the  school  is  opened  has  never  been 
compulsory.  The  clause  only  pute  the  exiadng  law 
Into  words.  But  to  pnt  a  law  luto  words  may  he  mnoli 
moT«  than  bait  thQ  Inttle. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND  TOWARD  A  GRADUATED 
INCOME  TAX. 

IX  England  the  reform  of  the  present  tax 
system  in  tlie  direction  of  liglitening  the 
relative  burden  ou  small  incomes  has  b(>come  a 
definito  Bulijyct  for  dcliate  through  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  proposals  on  bohalf  of  the  Labor  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  'Williams  contributes  to  the 
Financitd  Heviem  ->/'  R-:>-:\u^s  (London)  a  paper  on 
Mr.  Hardie's  -'Labor  Budget."  under  the  mis- 
leadinf;  title  -An  Impossible  Bmlgct."  For 
though  he  objects  to  certain  conjectures  whifh 
Mr.  Hardio  has  temerity  enough  to  express  in 
figures,  Mr.  WjlliHms  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
Mr.  Hardie's  chief  proposal^ — a  graduated  in- 
come tax.  It  is  a  proposal  .Mr.  'Williams  says 
he  has  been  urging  for  years  past,  and  he  re- 
joices to  see  it  taken  up  by  the  leader  of  tlie 
new  party. 

Tliix  propiHial  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  tlie  pres- 
ent single-iiix  method.  However  one  may  respect  the 
rights  of  capital,  oue  cannot  resiBt  the  argtiiiieat  that 
it  1b  uufair  tliat  a  man  vtho  lias  to  ilo  actual  work  (ur 
every  penny  of  incijnie  he  receives  should  be  obliged  to 
hand  over  to  the  state  the  same  proportion  of  income 
as  does  the  man  whose  income  is  derived  from  the  work 
of  othera  and  accumulates  while  he  sleeps  or  takes  hit) 


He  would  adii  two  improvements.  One  is 
home  and  colonial  preference  in  a  new  form. 
He  says  : 

There  are,  however,  two  directions  (in  addition  to 
the  unduly  burdensome  rate  of  one  shilling  on  personal- 
exertion  income.^)  lu  which  Mr.  Hardie's  scheme,  in  my 
humble  view,  fulls  short  of  perfection,  and  of  a  per- 
fection which  may  easily  be  reached.  In  the  Hrst  place, 
why  not  protect  national  and  imperial  indnstry  by  es- 
talilishing  three  rates  of  income  lax,— the  flrst  and  liivv- 
est  upon  personal-exertion  incomes,  the  second  on  in- 
comes from  home  and  colonial  investments,  the  thin! 
and  highest  upon  incomes  from  foreign  investments? 
We  are  allniixiDusnowadayH  to  stimulate  home  and  im- 
perial indunry  in  its  Asht  with  foreign  competition. 
Many  of  us  see  the  best  stimulation  in  the  tariff ;  but 
whether  as  additional  ton  tariff  or  alternative  to  it,  sure- 
ly it  would  be  well  to  cncuurai;e  industrial  development 
within  onr  own  countryandonrownenipii-e  by  making 
the  income-tax  hnnlen  ligliter  upon  home  and  colonial 
than  v\K>a  foreign  investnients.  Even  Mr.  Hardie  and 
his  friends  must  have  sufficient  patriotism  to  desire  the 
development  of  industry  at  home  in  preference  tci  foreign 
eonntrieii,  and  this  proimsal  of  a  lower  income  tax  upon 
home  and  colonial  investments  will  do  somewhat  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  end  without  casting  any  burden 
upon  the  working  classes  or  incurring  the  slightest  risk 
of  Increased  cost  of  food  or  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Mr.  Hardie  commends  to  us  the  example  of  the  colonies 
in  differentiating  between  personal-exertion  and  invest- 


<.  KEIB  HARDIB, 

t  the  end  of  bis  artEela  he  qootv 

the  diHtiiiction  made  in  Queensland  between  home  end 
foreign  incomes.  Will  he  not  add  to  his  prapoaed  divi- 
sion that  which  I  have  suggested  1 

ANOTUER    rnEFERENCB YOR    HARRIED    KKX  ! 

Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  advance  a  e 
which  every  paterfamilias  will   assuredly  i 

The  other  direction  in  which  I  submit  Mr.  HaidWl 
scheme  of  income-tax  reform  needs  cxtenidon,  and  more 
iMidly  (han  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  1b  In  the  gnwt- 
ing  of  exemptions  to  married  and  family  men.  At 
present,  if  a  man's  income  is  no  more  than  £100  a  year 
he  pays  no  income  tax  ;  and  if  hia  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed £400  a  year  he  is  allowed  an  exemption  of  £180. 
The  object  of  this  exemption  la  to  enable  a  man  to  have 
untaxed  such  an  income  as  le  deemed  neoeeearj-  for  faU 
support.  Hnt  how  foolish  to  allow  this  £100  woitlt  of 
support  to  ft  single  man  and  no  more  to  a  man  with  « 
wife  and  half-a-dozen  children  I  Obvloualy,  If  It  oaata 
£160  tu  keep  one  man,  it  must  coet  mora  than  £180  to 
keep  one  mnu  plus  one  woman  and  several  eUMrcn.  A 
has,  therefore,  a  claim  In  simple  arith- 
'e  for  an  exemption  In  respect  to  the  nuDt- 
ily  whombeaupparts.  And  It  Is  a  elalm 
I  should  gladly  reot^olse.  A  state  eon- 
.  iu  tracts  of  earth  bnt  In  hniniia  flesh  aod 
blood.  The  strength  of  a  state  la  measimd  if  ths 
numbers  of  men  and  women  compoeing  ib 

It  is  therefore  the  vital  Intenat  of  the  atate  to  «a- 


mecical  just 
bers  of  his  fnm 
which  the  st 
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!  mntrimoDf  and  the  geoerntion  o(  childAn. 
Tha  present  practice  of  the  English  state  tn  regard  to 
the  income  tax  is  a  deliberate  discoumgement.  Though 
a  man  take  upon  himselF  the  titiLt«'H  burden,  and  con- 
tribDt«  to  the  state's  strength  and  existence  by  main- 
tnining  out  of  bin  own  lalior  a  wife  and  children— hous- 
ing, feeding,  clothing,  educating  tliem  without  cost  to 
the  state — the  fruit  of  his  labor  is  relentlessly  taxe<l, 


even  that  part  of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  necessaries  and  modest  decencies  of  bis 
family's  life,  1  propose  thaC  in  any  scheme  of  Income- 
tar  reform  every  citizen  shall  be  allowed  the  existing 
£160  of  exemption  as  representing  his  own  necessities, 
£100  for  his  wife,  and  £50  for  each  of  his  children. 
Surely  Mr.  Hardie  will  see  the  wisdom  of  incorporating 
this  reform  in  his  intiome-tax  proposalsF 


POLITICAL  NEURASTHENIA  IN   RUSSIA. 


A  KEEN  analysis  of  the  present  situation  of 
Russia,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Duma, 
is  contributed  to  tlie  Nalitmal  Review  by  its  spe- 
cial commiseionerin  the  Czar's  empire.  Russia, 
says  this  writer,  is  a  neurasthenic  nation. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Ruitsian  people 
is  no  longer  physically' normal.  No  sane  person  can 
peruRe  the  daily  papers  without  seeing  that  those  Rus- 
sian specialists  are  right  who  diagnose  the  Russian  na- 
tion's disease  as  political  neurasthenia.  The  symptoms 
are  the  mania  of  persecution,  h all uci nations,  ill.isions, 
abnormal  acts,  including  crimes  against  the  person  and 
property,  and  suicide. 

Daringcrime  has  a  fascination  for  Russian  society, 
such  as  the  story  of  buccaneers'  gory  deeds  has  for  boys. 
When  the  Moscow.  Mutual  Credit  Bank  was  pillaged 
and  nearly  a  million  rubles  taken  out  in  broad  day- 
light, educated  people  expressed  sympathy  or  approval. 
Crime  against  property  and  person  is  rife.  Revolution- 
ary housebreaking  and  assassination  are  spreading 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  principal  criminals  are 
members  of  the  rising  generation,  who  have  boycot- 
ted schools,  technical  institotions,  and  universities. 


■THE 


.    PEOPLE. 


mati, 


(Ippression  drives  even  wi. 
the  Russians  are  not  all  wise.     The  NationaFs 
special  correspondent  says  : 

The  Liberals,  while  burning  with  zeal  to  save  Rus- 
sia, put  super-Slavonic  energy  into  their  endeavors  to 
beat  the  government  politically  by  ruining  the  nation 
Hnancially.  They  would  bafSe  Shipov's  efforts  to  get 
money  to  pay  off  old  debts  even  though  the  nation's 
credit  and  industry  should  suffer,  the  Russian  work- 
man famish,  the  pea.sant  starve,  and  sorely  needed  re- 
forms become  impracticable.  They  are  sadly  wanting 
in  political  common  sense.  The  first  consequence  of 
t'he  Liberals'  success  in  hindering  the  loan  would  have 
been  to  deprive  the  wretched  letter-carriers,  country 
schoolmasters,  and  other  zemsky  servants  of  their 
wages,  which  are  alremly  ovenlue.  Then  would  have 
come  the  turn  of  that  numerous  section  which  depends 
for  its  livelihood  upon  the  briskness  of  industry,  where- 
as the  government  would  not  suffer  at  all. 

rnaprisonment  lias  lost  its  terrors,  for  the 
prisons  liavo  beconie  centers  of  revolutionary 
propagautia. 

Men  go  there  with  the  eagerness  of  early  martyrs 
and  without  apprehension.  They  can  oft«u  carry  on 
their  old  business  there.    The  jail  of  Sevastopol  is  an 


apt  illustration.  It  was  crowded  with  prisoners,  many 
of  whom  were  "  politicals."  Some  of  these  were  charged 
witb-distributing  revolutionary  pamphlets,  others  with 
possessing  secret  printing-presses,  a  third  lot  with  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  and  several  were 
not  accused  of  anything  at  all,  but  were  there  because 
the  authorities  (bought  it  good  for  somebody  that  they 
should  be  nowhere  else.  These  men,  then,  by  way  of 
continning  in  conQnement  tbe  business  at  which  tiiey 
had  been  working  outside,  issued  a  revolutionary  news- 
paper,' The  Bomb,  which  was  written,  set  up,  printed, 
and  published  in  the  prison  by  tbe  inmates. 


THE    PROSPECTS   OF   1 


:  DUMA. 


This  writer  thinks  that  whatever  power  the 
Caar  may  delegate  to  his  people  will  be  wielded 
by  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  which 
will  be  in  a  majority  in  the  Duma. 

The  first  duty  of  the  first  Duma — as  it  appears  to  out- 
siders— is  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions on  the  country,  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  exerciseof  moderation  bordering  upon  saeri- 
ilce  and  wisdom. 

But  the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  pledged 
to  extreme  forms  which  the  government  cannot 
possibly  accept. 

The  heavy  bills  which  the  Democratic  party  gave 
will  fall  due  and  must  be  honored.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  party  of  tbe  Csar  will  bave  freed  itself  from  the 


They  are  so  anxious  to  b^n  the  dance  that  tbey  f 
coming  In  from,  everywhere,  although  the  hoDM  Is  tt 
belns  moved.— From  KloddenuIaCach  (Berlin). 
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I  In  Rnnsla.  Iflne.-From  the  LveUot  BtMter  (Stnttgnrt) . 


embarrassing  presence  of  Count  Witt*,  whom  It  regards 
as  the  criminal  creator  oC  the  Duma.  Some  of  the  new 
ministers  may  then  be  taken  from  the  moderate  lAb- 
eral  party, — no  Constitutional  t)emocrat  is  likely  to  be 
chosen,^ — but  unless  the  C^ar  changes  his  mind  between 
this  and  then  he  will  not  part  with  Durnovo,  in  whom 
he  places  implicit  confldence.  Ministers  will  probably 
not  even  make  long  speeches  in  the  Duma,  although 


there  will  be  no  goTenunBDt 
partj  in  the  chamber  to  reliere 
them  of  the  duty.  They  will  Mt 
on  the  Council  o(  the  Empin 
to  do  it,  and  while  upper  and 
lower  chambers  are  thus  waging 
a  bitter  conflict  with  each  other 
the  cabinet  will  lookon  pleasant- 
ly as  the  t^rtluTA  i;rau<I«n*- 
What  will  happen  after  that  no 
one  can  goess.  But  I  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  first  Duma 
will  do  any  serious  legislatire 
work.  We  may  expect  beautiful 
phrases  and  expressive  boinani- 
tarian  principles,  but  few  btui- 
nesn-like  proposals.  In  the  moet 
favorable  supposition,  then,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  com- 
ing Duma  will  meet  and  sepa- 
rate without  havingadded  many 
beneficent  laws  to  the  Russian^tatut^  book  or  having 
materially  helped  to  tranquillize  public  eicltement.  It 
will  be  an  apt  illnstration  of  the  national  proverb: 
"  The  first  pancake  is  a  failure." 

All  of  these  strictures  may  be  justified,  but 
the  opening  sessions  of  the  Duma  have  certainly 
not  confirmed  them. 


HOW  THE  RUSSIAN  LABOR  UNIONS  PUT  DOWN  CIVIL  WAR 
IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 


THE  bloody  conflicts  between  Tatars  and 
Armenians  throughout  the  entire  region 
of  the  Caucasus  have  formed,  perhaps,  the  most 
terrible  destructive  chapter  in  the  present  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  period.  This  cliapter  would 
have  been  even  more  sanguinary  and  destructive 
had  it  not  been  for  the  labor  organizations,  which 
stood  for  law  and  order  against  tlie  warring  races 
and  the  local  representatives  from  St.  Peters- 
burg as  well.  This  new  phase  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  Russian  proletariat  is  discussed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Ohmzovanie.  Through  all 
the  terrible  riots,  during  last  winter,  in  Tiflis  and 
Baku,  says  the  writnr,  while  the  police  and  gov- 
erning officials  encouraged  the  growth  of  racial 
"  hatred,  the  workingmen's  societies  did  their  best 
to  quiet  these  fierce  passions,  and  they  succeeded. 
The  troubles  really  began  in  the  town  of 
Velisavetpol  (Elizabethpol).  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic propapanda  among  the  Mohammedan  la- 
borers in  this  town  became  prominent  early  in 
October,  even  before  the  famous  manifesto  of  the 
30th  of  that  month.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  local 
authorities  to  set  Tatars  and  Armenians  at  each 
other's  throats.  With  the  exposure  of  the  bodies 
of  two  Tatars  murdered  by  unknown  peasants, 


on  November  18,  in  the  public  squares  of  the 
city,  and  the  riots  of  Mohammedans  against  the 
Armenians,  a  reign  of  murder  began  and  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  claiming  more  than  one 
hundred  victims.  The  workingmen's  aaaocia- 
tions,  however,  at  once  organized  a  corpiB  of  de- 
fenders, which  guarded  the  railroad  stations  and 
the  entrance  to  the  Armenian  sections  of  the 
town.  This  action  Is  estimated  to  have  saved 
nearly  a  thousand  lives.  The  news  from  Yeli- 
savetpo!  aroused  the  fanatical  population  of  Tiflis. 

Having  learned  from  the  bitter  experience  of  otbv 
cities  that  no  reliance  whatsoever  could  be  placed  on  . 
the  police  or  the  military  tor  the  pre«ervation  of  life  or 
public  order,  the  inhabitants  of  Tifiia,  in  several  maai-' 
meetings,  emphatically  declared  io  favor  of  IntmsUng 
the  care  and  administration  of  the  city  to  the  people 
themselves.  Representations  to  this  effect  were  made 
at  once  to  the  vicegerent  of  the  Caucasus,  Prince  Vo- 
rontzov-Dashkov, 

The  vicegerent  was  fearful.  He  himself  was 
actually  in  favor  of  organizing  a  citiEens'  de- 
fense committee.  He  did  order  the  dlBtribulioii 
of  one  thousand  ri^es  among  the  memben  of 
the  Social  Democratic  organizations,'  and  fin 
hundred  of  these  were  actually  dutribated. 
The  police  and  military,  bowerer,  Mminvd  » 
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threatening  attitude  and  demanded  the  disarm- 
ing of  the  Social  Democrats.  The  vicegerent 
then  ordered  that  no  more  rifles  be  distributed. 
The  firm,  coiiragi'ous  attitude  of  the  labor  or- 
ganization, however,  had  already  had  it8  influ- 
ence on  the  Tatars.  Late  in  November,  the 
various  Armenian  and  Mohammedan  political 
organizations  formally  decided  to  patrol  the 
agitated  districts  and  to  supprpss  rigorously  all 
robbery  and  outrage.  This  decision  was  imme- 
diately carried  into  effect, — not,  however,  with- 
out most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  police  and  tho  military.  This  incident,  in 
which  the  proletariat  and  the  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations acted  as  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  is  highly  significant  of  Russian  social  and 
political  conditions,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  with  the  higher  authorities  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  workingmen's  organizations  the 
local  police  and  military  were  in  bitter  and  con- 
stant opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  order  by 
the  people  themselves. 

In  Baku,  the  triumph  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions was  even  more  conclusive  and  dramatic. 
On  November  26,  two  drunken  Tatars  raised  a 
riot  by  shooting  in  the  streets.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours,  however,  all  the  law-abiding  men  of 
the  town,  umier  the  guidance  of  tiie  labor  or- 
ganization, started  a  procession,  including  twelve 
thousand  workingmen,  carrying  white  flags.  The 
labor  leaders  marched  through  the  affected  dis- 
tricts, and  addressed  the  workingmen,  urging 
them  back  to  law  and  order  in  vigorous  speeches, 
in  the  course  of  which  one  orator  said  :  "Thisia 
our  business  and  your  business.  Only  we,  men 
of  labor  and  struggle,  can  bring  an  end  to  the 
fratricidal  conflict  which  has  abased  us  all  to  the 
rank  of  wild  beasts  and  has  dragged   us  back- 


ward two  thousand  years."  After  the  proces- 
sion, a  great  mass-meeting  was  held,  in  which 
the  municipal  authorities  participated,  and  the 
"sense  of  the  meeting"  was  unanimously  that 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  workingmen  organized  by  the 
Social  Democrats. 

All  this  time  the  Russian  administration,  with 
unusual  wisdom  and  discretion,  refrained  from 
interfering,  and  the  public  life  of  the  community 
was  guided  by  the  council  of  labor  delegates  and 
the  committee  of  the  Social  Democratic  organi- 
zations. 

Both  in  TiSis  and  Baku,  the  labor  o^^aoizationB  im- 
preiised  the  Tatars  and  ArDaenians, — and,  indeed,  all 
tiie  working  classes,— by  their  tact  and  impartiality  in 
the  adjustment  at  differences  between  employers  and 
workingmen.  When  a  general  political  strike  had  been 
declared,  the  council  of  labor  delegaCea  displayed  re- 
markable tact  in  avoiding  increased  tension  in  the  Ta- 
tar-Armenian relations,  and,  moreover,  compelled  both 
these  factions  to  recognize  such  strikes  as  legitimate 
political  weapons.  The  council  of  labor  delegates  was 
requested  by  the  Armeniana  to  permit  the'trans- 
portatiou,  by  railroad,  of  flour  to  the  starving  Arme- 
nians Id  Yelisavetpol.  This  permissian  was  granted. 
The  council,  moreover,  was  asked  by  the  merchants 
to  permit  the  delivery  of  perishable  products  at  once. 
This  request  was  also  granted.  The  proletariat  of 
Baku  not  merely  directed  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  city  and  the  region  round  abont  for  a 
month  and  a  half,  but  it  also  carried  on  negotlo- 
ttons  with  representntives  ot  foreign  powers.  Its  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  became  brilliantly  effec- 
tive. It  had  established  perfect  peace  between  two 
warring  races.  It  had  accomplished  by  paciflc  means 
what  the  cannon  and  rISes  of  the  military  commanders 
had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  In  a  twelvemonth. 
During  this  rule  of  labor  organizations,  Baku  was  ac- 
tually a  republic,  the  Russian  government  officials  dis- 
playing no  activity,  and  remaining  passive  spectators 
of  what  was  happening. 


WHAT  SCIKNCE  LOSES  IN  THE  DEATH  OF  PIERRE  CURIE. 


IN  recording  and  commenting  upon  the  death 
of  Pierre  Curie,  the  French  scientist, — who 
was  run  over,  on  April  19,  by  a  wagon  on  one 
of  the  streets  of  Paris, — all  the  scientific  and 
general  reviews  accord  equal  honor  to  his  bril- 
liant, self-sacrificing  wife  for  her  share  in  the 
discovery  of  radium.  In  the  middle  of  last 
month,  Mme.  Curie  was  appointed  to  succeed 
her  husband  as  lecturer  on  physical  science  at 
the  Sorbonne.  this  being  tlie  first  instance  of  a 
r  being  appointed  to  such  a  post  in 


Professor  Curie's  work  in  electricity  and  on 
the  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  oxygen  at 
difiereut  temperatures  revealed  his  powers  to 


scientists  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  came  into 
world-wide  prominence,  however,  when,  in  1898, 
a  few  months  after  his  marriage  with  Mile. 
Sklodowska,  of  Warsaw,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Curies  had  discovered  radium.  It  was  after 
studying  the  discovery,  two  years  before,  of  Dr. 
Becquerel  regarding  the  spontaneous  radiations 
from  uranium  that  Professor  and  Mme.  Curie 
hit  upon  the  idea  that  such  minerals  might  con- 
tain minute  quantities  of  some  substance  more 
strongly  radio-active  than  anything  so  far  known. 
Investigation  proved  their  supposition  to  be  cor- 
rect, and,  after  many  experiments  on  pitchblende, 
they  announced  their  discovery  of  radio-activity. 
An  article  deacribing  fully  the  principles  and 
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less  lost  no  time  in  titking  up  the  problems  oC 
recoDBt ruction.  The  Mayor's  Committee  of  Fifty. 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  emergency  caused  hy 
the  disaster,  bad  sub-committees  on  food-supply, 
housing  the  homeless,  transportation,  restoration 
of  retail  trade,  and  such  other  matters  as  have 
to  do  with  instant  relief  and  restoration  of  or- 
derly government.  Within  seventeen  days,  how- 
ever, this  committee  had  given  place  to  a  new 
Committee  of  Forty,  composed  largely  of  the 
same  men,  but  having  no  eub-committees  to  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  have  been  named.  It  is 
worth  while  to  emphasize  this  by  calling  the  roll 
of  the  new  sub-committees  :  Finance  ;  Assess- 
ment, Municipal  Revenue,  and  Taxation  ;  Muni- 
cipal Departments,  including  Police  ;  ■  Special  Sos- 
sionof  Legislature  and  State  Legislation;  Charter 
Amendments;  Judiciary;  Building.  Laws  and 
General  Architectural  and  Engineering  Plans; 
Securing  Structural  Material ;  Public  Buildings 
(Municipal);  Public  Buildings  (Federal);  Ex- 
tending. Widening,  and  (ii-ading  Streets  and  Re- 
storing Pavements  ;  Parks  ;  Reservoirs,  Boule- 
vards, and  General  Beautification ;  Sewers, 
Hospitals,  and  Health  ;  Water-Supply  and  Fire 
Department ;  Harbor-Front.  Walla,  Docks,  and 
Shipping;  Lighting  and  Electricity;  Transpor- 
tation ;  Permanent  Location  of  Chinatown  ;  Out- 
side Policing  i  Library  and  Rpstoration  Thereof ; 
Newspaper  and  Press ;   Condemnation  of  Old 
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Buildings;  Burnfaam  Plans;  Statistics;  Insar- 
ance. 

In  a  few  instances  the  names  of  committees 
remain  the  same,  but  with  an  entirely  new 
meaning.  Transportation,  for  example,  was,  in 
the  Committee  of  Fifty,  a  committee  to  send 
destitute  persons  out  of  the  city.  In  the  new 
Committee  of  Forty  it  is  a  committee  to  deal 
with  the  steam  and  electric  railways.  Tbe  orig- 
inal Finance  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  James  D. 
Pbelan  is  chairman,  known  officially  as  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Relief  and  Red  Cross 
Funds,  alone  remains  of  the  original  committees. 
or  rather  is  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Forty, 
to  which  it  becomes  responsible,  while  a  new 
Finance  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
E.  H.  Harriman,  is  appointed  to  take  up  the 
gigantic  tasks  of  financing  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. 

Continuity  has  been  given  to  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  that  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress by  the  uninterrupted  activities  of  the  mu- 
nicipal departments,  and  on  the  side  of  volun- 
tary effort  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  Relief 
and  Red  Cross  Funds,  wbich  is  responsible  for 
the  safeguarding  an<i  the  disbursement  of  the 
large  relief  fund  which  has  been  created  by 
voluntary  contributions.  This  committee,  origi- 
nally appointed  by  Mayor  Schmitz  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Fhelan.  whom  he  had  selected  for 
chairman,  was  enlarged  by  tbe  addition  of  three 
members  selected  by  the  California  branch  of 
the  National  Red  Cross,  and  was  made  offici&lly 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,aswell 
as  of  the  (Committee  of  Fifty,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  eventually  submit  its 
report  to  both  of  the  bodies  which  it  represents, 
and  that  its  accounts  would  be  so  kept  that  they 
could  be  audited  l>y  the  War  Department,  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress  noder 
which  the  Red  (,'ross  is  incorporated. 

No  reference  has  yet  been  made  to  the  agency 
which  in  the  work  of  relief  and  sanitation  has 
been  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  during  the 
first  few  weeks, — viz.,  the  United  States  army. 
In  the  temporary  absence  of  Oen.  A.  W.  Greely. 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Division  of  the 
Pacific,  the  responsiirility  for  prompt  action  fell 
upon  Gen.  Frederick  Funston,  who  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  C^ahrornia,  one  of 
the  departments  comprising  the  division.  He 
promptly  placed  the  invaluable  services  of  his 
officers  and  soMiers  at  the  disposal  of  the  civil 
antliorities,  accepting  directions  from  the  mayor, 
but  dghting  fir-e  and  famine  with  characteristic 
energy  at  every  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
again  the  story  of  the  losing  fight.  When  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  even  Banker  Hill  waa 
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THK  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 


THAT  perenriiftl  themn  of  engineers,  the  tun- 
iiciling  cif  \,'\tii  Hritisli  Cliannel.  liAS  been 
revived  aa  a  subject  of  discussion.  Tlio  open- 
ing article  in  tlie  English  II  "cWs  ^y,^rk■  for  May 
is  devoted  to  a  iHscussion  of  this  project,  Sir 
William  Holland.  M.l'.,  introducing  the  subject. 
His  sole  objection  to  the  tunnel  is  of  a  strategic 
nature.  This,  however,  he  considers  very  slight, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  Channel  tunnel  very  sub- 
stantial. 


Mr.  George  Ttirnbiill  discusses  the  tunnel  from 
tlie  Knglish  side.  The  project  stands  an  infi- 
nitely better  chance,  he  thinks,  than  in  1883, 
when,  however,  the  select  committee  of  ten  Lords 
and  CommonB,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  at  their 
head,  only  decided  against  it  by  a  majority  of 
two.  The  political  situation  is  quite  different, 
and  in  every  way  much  more  favorable  than  in 
IS83.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  an  invasion,  it 
has  nut  been  shown  that  the  tunnel  would  make 
matters  worse  for  England.  Both  the  French 
and  the  English  governments  are  sympathetic  to 
the  proposal,  especially  the  easily  seasick  French. 
Engineers  are  convinced  that  the  gray  chalk  in 
the  Channel  can  bo  bored  successfully.  The 
plans  drawn  up  in  the  seventies  will  be  little 
changed;  and  Mr.  Francis  Brady,  the  South- 
eastern &  Chatham  Company's  engineer  of  1883, 
is  the  engineer  to-day. 

On  Mr.  Bratly'n  representatiouH,  experimental  works 
were  starte^l  to  the  nest  instead  of  to  the  ea^t  of  Dover, 
at  a  point  where  the  gray  chalk  comes  to  the  surface 
and  it  is  pos.sib!e  to  pierce  a  tunnel  without  rink  from 
Hea  water.  The  fact  that  the  experimental  works,  car- 
ried for  more  than  a  ntile  niider  Kea,  proved  that  the 
gray  chalk  was  iini)erineahle 
wliere  solid  estahlished  the  fu- 
ture route,  althun^h  the  allgn- 
nientin  following  the  course  of 
theKtratum  aeruss  Channel  has 
to  diverge  slifchtly  from  a 
straight  course. 

This  tunnel,  whicli  is  pro- 
posed fttre»h  toJay,  then,  will 
be  thirty  miles  in  length,  meas- 
uring from  the  international 
station  at  Dover  to  the  corre- 
s|ioading  terminus  on  the  oppo- 
site  shore   nt    Sangatte,   near 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Sim- 
plon,  there  woui<l  be  two  inde- 
pendent tunnels.  These  would 
be  twenty  feetapart,  with  cross- 
Kalleries  at  intervals  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  giving  communi- 
cation between  them.  The 
tunneU  would  run  at  a  parallel 


level  through  the  gray  formation,  which,  itself  Im- 
permeable where  solid  to  water,  constitutes  a  continu- 
ous beii  lielow  the  porous  chalk  and  above  the  gault 
Each  tunnel  would  be  IS  feet,  in  diameter,  aad  the  ex- 
treme depth  below  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  be 
150  feet. 

Of  course,  the  difference  the  tunnel  would 
make  to  Dover  is  incalculable.  She  would  then 
be  a  formidable  rival  of  Antwerp  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  advantage  to  railways  would  not 
be  much  less. 

The  international  convenience  of  having  British  and 
foreign  railway  stock  of  the  standard  gauge  running 
over  tlie  submarine  lines  would  give  a  great  impetus  to 
trafllc.  From  Ijondou  the  Southeastern  coaches  could 
run  to  I'ariH,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Brussels,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Copenhagen,  Constantinople,  Athens,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  wagons  from  these  and  the  other  capitalsof  Europe 
could  come  to  Tjonilon  and  radiate  in  all  directions 
throughout  the  lines  of  this  coiiulry. 


FKOU   : 


\   BIDE. 


Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn,  dealing  with  this  aspect 
of  the  question,  says  that  since  the  formation, 
thirty  years  ago,  of  the  French  and  the  English 
tunnel  companies  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  tunneling.  Much  was  learned  in  making  the 
Simplon  tunnel,  and  though  the  length  of  the 
Channel  tunnel  would  be  much  greater  (he  puts 
it  at  perhaps  thirty-five  miles),  the  difficulties 
are  much  less.  Never  has  the  time  boon  more 
favorable  to  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned.  In  fact,  the  French 
bogy  ia  practically  laid  ;  but  there  remains  the 
German  bogy,  —  the  possibility  that  Germany 
might  war  against  the  republic,  and  compel  her 
to  give  up  the  strip  of  land  containing  the  French 
end  of  the  tunnel.     .\nd    tlien   French  people 
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consider  that  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case,  and  Brittany  produce  would  probably  all  go  by 

often  forgotten    by   England,  —  the    blow  tliat  the  tunnd.      Hut,  says  Mr.   Dawbarn,  this  only 

might  he  inflicted  on  English  shipping  intcrea^ts.  means  more  into  the  pockets  of  the  railway  com- 

They  think  shipping  would  he  diverted  from  panies  #nd  less  into  those  of   the  shipowners. 

London  and  Liverpool  to  the  advantage  of  Mar-  Onco  huild  your  Clianiiel  tunnel  and  the  Lon- 

seilles  and  Genoa.     The  Lyons  silk  manufactuv-  donor  will  reckon  Paris  nearer  than  Dublin,  and 

ers,  who  now  run  a  special  train  to  convey  thuir  tho  Varisian  and  provincial  Frenchman  will  hava 

silk  merchandise  to   London,  would  no  longer  the  one  great  obstacle  removed  to  hia  visiting 

be  disturbed  by  fear  of  the  boat  being  delayed.  England,  —  liis  dread  of  the  sea.      The  writer 

And  it  means  a  great  deal  to  tlicm  to  have  tlieir  forgets  the  rooted  conviL'tion  of  the  exorbitant 

silk  on  the  market  exactly  on  time.     Normandy  charges  of  English  hotels. 


THE  FOLLY  AND  DOOM  OF  GAMBLING. 

THE  QiiaTlerli/  Review  has  an  interesting  dis-  jerksasmnll  ivorj-Iinll  in  the  oppoaite  direction  aronnd 
cussion  of  the  art  of  gambling  aa  devel-  the  rim.  When  the  bnll  loses  its  momentum  it  falli 
oped  in  connection  with  Monte  Carlo,  horse-  1"W  on*  of  thirty-seven  stalls  cut  Into  tlie  Burfsoi  of 
racing,  and  the  Stock  Eschange.  The  writer  the  wheel.  These  stulls  are  marked  in  irregular  carder 
,9,  ,     .  ...  .1  with  the  numbers  from  zero  w  thirty-sii,  InclnslTe; 

describes  what  goes  on  at  Monaco  thus  :  „^j  ^^ey  are  colored  alternately  red  and  bl>ck,  except 

The  roulette  is  a  wheel  which  lies  on  its  face  with  zero,  which  bas  no  color.  The  even  chances,  bo  called 
its  center  on  a  fixed  pivot.  The  croupier  cauftes  tlie  because  a  successful  bet  upon  one  of  them  earns  the 
wheel  to  revolve  rapidly  about  its  center,  and  then      value  of  the  stake,  are  red  against  black,  odd  against 

even,  first  eighteen  against  seoond 
eighteen.  Zero  does  not  belong 
to  any  o(  these  groups.  When 
eero  appears,  the  bank  takes  half 
thestakes  and  thus  gains,  on  the 
average,  ^  in  87,  or  1.8S  per  cent 
ou  the  even  chances.  If  the  gam- 
bler bets  on  a  nnmber  and  wtna, 
the  bank  pays  falm  tblrty-Qve 
times  ]iis  stake  iustesd  of  thirty 
six  times,  and  tbus  wins,  on  tlu 
average,  one  Htake  in  thlrty-seveD, 
or  3.T  |ipr  cent,  from  the  num- 
bers. '*  Trente-etqnArante,"  a 
game  of  cards,  is  also  played  at 
Monte  Carlo.  There  are  onlf 
even  chauceH.  Tbe  advautaeeol 
the  bank,  called  Tcfatt,  can  be 
Insured  against  for  1  per  cent. 

These  small  percentages  ctf 
from  1  to  2.T  sufHce  to  bring  la 
an  annual  profit  of  about  £1,110^- 
000,  This,  then,  must  be  nearlj 
whole  of  the  a 


Juto  the  gambling-rooms  In  thi 
courseof  the  year  for  tbeporpaac 
of  being  staked.  .  .  .  most  of  the 
gamblers  do  habitually  stake 
their  wiiiuiiigB  until  they  arelost; 
and  the  bank  wins  a  anm  nearly 
equal  to  what  the  publle  prorldss 
for  the  purpose  of  gambling. 


The  writer  next  conndsa 
the  psychology  of  tha  gim- 
)  MOHAoo.  bier.     He  eaya  : 
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Few  would  admit  that  they  have  been  lucky  In  life 
Keuerally.  Most  men  believe  that  they  have  deserved 
«reater  rewards  than  they  have  received.  It  is  precisely 
thiM  feeling  of  being  m  is  understood,  ol  having  virtues 
which  human  beings  are  too  dull  to  recognize,  that 
gives  rite  to  the  idea  that  when  omniscient  Fortune  is 
consulted  inherent  merit  will  at  last  be  appreciated. 
The  paoga  of  despised  worth  are  then  exchanged  for  the 

The  vriuuing  of  a  stake  produces  a  sense  of  elation 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  value.  The  winner  is  one 
marked  out  from  his  fellows  by  the  approval  o(  a  non- 
human  power  called  chance.  Moreover,  he  has  evi- 
dently a  peculiar  (Hculty  (or  perceiving  the  drift  ot 
things.  Those  who  win  are  very  clever ;  those  wholoea 
exceptionally  stupid. 

The  amateur  who  uses  a  roulette  system,  or  backs  a 
horse,  or  speculates  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is,  in  fact, 
assuming  powers  of  prophecy  which  are  not  natural  to 
human  beings ;  for  he  is  asserting  that  lie  can,  without 
special  training,  see  more  clearly  than  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  understand  these  subjects,  and  that  hie 
divining  power  will  enable  him  to  bear,  the  professional, 
even  when  weighted  with  that  functionary's  fee  for  in- 
troduction to  the  gambling  arena.  He  Is  claiming 
superhuman  qualities. 

Pafising  to  fomiB  of  vice  practised  at  home, 
the  writer  remarks  by  the  way  that  if  there  were 
no  betting  there  would  be  no  horse-racing.  The 
gambler  ia  to  horse-racing  what  roulette  is  to 
Monte  Carlo — be  keeps  it  alive. 


THE   REMEDY. 

While  admitting  that  many  harmful  forms  of 
gambling  could  be  lessened  by  legislation,  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  only  logical  cure  for 
reckless  gambling  is  to  be  found  at  last  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  human  brain. 

No  Individual  having  a  true  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  roulett«  would  risk  any  serious  sum 
of  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  Now  there  is  a  steady  growth 
in  the  understanding  o(  roulette.  Modern  niathema- 
ticiauB  know  more  of  the  laws  of  probability  than  did 
Pascal  or  d'Alembert.  Modern  system-mongere,  great 
as  is  their  folly,  have  at  least  got  beyond  some  of  the 
puerile  superstitious  of  their  predecessors.  Few  now 
believe  in  an  infallible  system.  Thus,  the  gambling  at 
Monte  Carlo  becomes,  by  slow  degrecE*,  less  irrational. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  wagering  on  games  of  chance, 
on  horse-races,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  wilt  come 
to  an  end  ;  but  when  the  individual  understands  what 
he  is  about  he  wil^  have  less  confidence.  He  will  stop 
sooner  ;  and  the  average  wager  will  be  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  harmless  amount.  The  spirit  of  gam- 
bling is  nearly  allied  to,  and  may  easily  be  transformed 
Into,  the  spirit  of  rational  enterprise.  The  man  who, 
for  a  worthy  object,  risks  a  carefully  prepared  amalgam 
of  money  and  knowledge  may  sometimes  be  a  loser ;  but 
such  losses  can  be  utilized  as  steps  toward  future  gain. 
The  gambler  may  never  be  abolished ;  but  we  may  hope 
that  Id  time,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  he  will  be 
domesticated  and  barneesed  tor  the  nse  of  mankind. 


WILL  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY  CLASH  IN  THE  FAR  EAST? 


GERMAN  activities  in  China  are  provoking 
many  comments  in  the  columna  of  Japa- 
nese journals,  amoog  which  Dr.  S.  Nakamura's 
contribution  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Gaiko- 
jiho  (Diplomatic  Review),  of  Tokio,  is  worthy  of 
special  attention.  According  to  this  scholar  of 
international  law,  the  political  situation  in  Eu- 
rope does  not  permit  Germany  to  expand  her 
territory  on  the  Continent.  On  the  one  hand, 
Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium  are  de- 
clareii  permanent  neutral  states  ;  on  the  other, 
France  and  Russia  are  in  alliance,  to  counteract 
which  Germany  herself  was  forced  to  organize 
the  Dreibund,  thus  leaving  no  room  for  her  ter- 
ritorial aspiration  in  the  direction  of  Austria 
and  Italy.  Impelled  by  this  peculiar  relation- 
ship existing  between  the  Continental  powers, 
Dr.  Nakamura  believes,  Germany  has  expanded 
her  navy  on  no  small  scale  and  bent  her  efforts 
for  establishing  a  foothold  in  the  Far  East,  an 
enterprise  of  which  the  occupation  of  Kiao-Chau 
is  the  most  remarkable  outcome. 

But  as  soon  as  the  Kaiser  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a  severe  blow  was  dealt 
by  Bngland  and  Japan  to  Us  policy  Id  the  Far  Orient. 


The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902  was  partly  due  to 
Germany's  fault.  When  the  British  Goveramenl,  In 
pursuance  ot  the  Anglo-German  agreement  ot  1001, 
made  an  overture  to  Berlin  that  the  two  nations  protest 
against  the  Russian  encroachment  upon  Manchuria  the 
latter  avoided  Joining  hands  with  the  fonner  on  the 
plea  that  the  agreement  In  question  did  not  conoam 
Manchuria,  which  Is  outside  ot  China  proper.  The  re- 
sult could  not  have  been  otherwlBe  than  it  was.  Eng- 
land sought  Japan's  cooperation  in  the  undertaking  ot 
staying  the  Russian  advance  In  the  Far  East. 

Germany,  continues  Dr.  Nakamura,  has  never 
been  friendly  to  Japan.  Ever  since  the  Kaiser 
raised  the  cry  of  the  "yellow  peril,"  the  ascend- 
ency of  Japan  in  the  Far  East  has  been  his 
nightmare.  He  has  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  misjudging  and  slighting  the  Island  Empire. 

It  was  but  natural  that  during  the  late  war  Ger- 
many should  have  prayed  for  Japan's  defeat.  Should 
the  war  end,  as  it  actually  did,  in  the  victory  of  Eng- 
land's Far-Eastern  ally,  German  Influence  in  China 
mUBt  Indirectly  suffer,  while  Elao-Chau,  with  Port 
Arthur  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  will  no 
longer  have  the  power  t«  Intimidate  Japan.  But,  all 
her  expectations  having  been  blighted,  Germany  baa 
been  forced  to  abandon  her  cherished  ambition  to  onr 
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By  having  the  confereoce  meet  in  the  capital 
of  a  republic  whose  territorial  area  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
splendid  city  which  poBBesaes  the  most  magnifi- 
cent harbor  in  the  world,  and  which  in  its  recent 
physical  transformation  has  shown  the  possibili- 
ties of  great  centers  of  population  under  trop- 
ical skies,  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  will  be 
strengthened,  while  the  presence  of  the  delegates 
from  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  American  republics 
will  serve  to  make  tlie  government  and  the  people 
of  Brazil  feel  tliat  their  place  in  the  progress  of 
the  western  world  is  realized.  The  environment 
will  bo  sympathetic,  and  the  associations  will  be 
beneficial.  In  international  diplomacy  further 
force  will  be  given  the  deliberatiopa  of  the  Rio 
conference,  since  the  raoat  eminent  of  Braailian 
diplomats,  Baron  Rio  Braneo,  the  John  Hay  of 
Brazil,  is  now  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 

The  work  of  the  conference,  as  it  has  been 
laid  out  in  the  very  complete  programme  adopt- 
ed, while  covering  a  variety  of  topics,  may  be 
brought  within  two  general  heads.  These  r^ 
late  to  abstract  principles  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  at  the  most,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  some  approach,  aud  to  questions  ot  a 
practical  and  material  character,  such  as  relate 
to  trade,  industry,  and  commercial  intercourse. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  proposition  to 
discuss  the  doctrine  formulated  by  the  cele- 
brated authority  on  international  law  whom 
Latin  America  has  given  to  the  world, — -Carlos 
Calvo,  of  Argentina.  This  in  its  naked  form  is 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  creditor  nations  to  en- 
force, by  war  on  the  debtor  nations,  contractual 
obligations.  It  has  appeared  in  the  undertone 
of  debates  in  previous  conferences,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
specific  subject  of  discussion.  There  is  addi- 
tional significance  in  the  terms  in  which  the 
subject  is  to  bo  discussed, — that  is,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  submitting  it  to  the  Hague  confer- 
ence with  a  view  to  having  that  body  also  con- 
sider to  what  extent,  if  any,  auch  collection 
is  permissible.  Disguised  under  conventional 
forms,  the  bald  question  will  be  approached 
whether  European  nations  propose  to  hold  dis- 
tinctly to  the  doctrine  of  gunboats  as  collection 
agents.  Without  anticipating  the  action  at  The 
Hague,  it  may  be  presumed  that  an  international 
conference  composed  principally  of  creditor  na- 
tions will  not  be  disposed  to  accept  unqualifiedly 
the  dictum  of  an  international  body  the  majority 
of  whose  members  are  debtor  nations,  and  no 
direct  answer  may  be  given  to  this  query,  yet 
the    mere   fact    of    a    pan-American  conference 


bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Hagae  conference 
may  have  a  substantial  outcome  in  preventing 
overt  acts  and  in  lessening  the  excuses  for  war. 

The  proposition  will  be  useful  in  another  sense. 
It  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  various  Latin- 
American  governments  their  own  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  on  such  of  them  as  are  not 
ready  to  accept  President  Roosevelt's  assertion 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  for  defaulting  debtors  it  will  enforce  the 
necessity  of  calling  a  halt  in  reckless  and  some- 
times cormpt  debt -plunging,  with  the  corruption 
equally  divided  between  groups  of  European 
financiers  backed  by  their  governments  and  of- 
ficials of  the  contracting  republics  who  for  tbeir 
own  aggrandizement  are  willing  to  involve  their 
countries  in  contracts  impossible  of  .fulfillment. 
The  discussion  undoubtedly  will  be  valuable  in 
the  spirit  of  emulation  which  it  will  develop  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin-American  republics  to  show 
that  in  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations  they  cannot  be  considered 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  European  prac- 
tice as  to  debt- col  lection,  assuming  that  it  is  to 
prevail  over  the  Calvo  contention.  "When  the 
Argentine  Republic,  in  190'i,  paid  the  last  in- 
stallment of  a  debt  due  English  bondholders, 
which  had  been  contracted  in  1824,  it  gave  a 
very  practical  proof  of  the  caution  which  should 
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SOME  OF  THf,  BARBARITIES  OF  MODERN  WARFARE. 


A  STUDY  of  the  barbarous         1    da    f  figlit- 
ing  which  still  obtain  u    e     na     na  ^o  to 
war   is  contributed    to    tho  1)        /     ]  by 

General  voti  Lignitz.  Ho  rec  Is  leal  ance 
made  in  ''civilized  warfare  "  s  n  he  Pe  era- 
burg  convontioQ  of  1S68,  call  d  ly  he  Laar 
Alexander  II.  to  abolish  the  use  of  explosive 
arms.  Hy  universal  international  agreement, 
at  this  conference,  the  use  of  explosive  projec- 
tiles weighing  less  than  four  hundred  grama 
has  been  prohibited.  General  von  Liguitz,  how- 
ever, liuds  many  other  apparatus  and  methods 
now  actually  in  use  equally  barbarous.  He  dis- 
cusses the  cruelty  and  ineffectiveness  of  tiie 
hand  -  greiiade  or  hand  -  torpedo,  which  mainia 
when  it  does  not  kill,  and  the  application  of 
which  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  projector  as 
to  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed.  The  use  of 
(ioating  submarine  mines  ought  also  to  be  regu- 
lated internationally,  and  detached  mines — those 
that  are  now  chained — ought  to  be  absolutely 
abolished.  General  von  Lignitz  also  contends 
that  the  power  of  submarine  mines  in  general 
should  be  regulated.  He  points  out  that  the 
mines  which  destroyed  the  battleships  Petropnv- 
lovsk  and  Hatsuse  in  tlie  late  Russo-Japanese  War 
might  have  disabled  the  vessels  witliout  sinking 
tlieni  and  destroying  all  their  crew.     This  fJer- 


man  military  writer  strongly  condemns  the  use 
of  tread-mines,  which  did  such  powerful  execu- 
tion at  Port  Arthur.  He  condemns  the  de- 
struction Ijy  torpedoes  of  transports  ladon  with 
laud  forces.  The  destruction  of  such  transports 
is  not  gallant,  nor,  he  says,  is  it  necessary.  ''A 
captured  vessel  can  always  be  turned  to  account, 
and  a  captured  company  can  always  be  subse- 
quently exchanged."  The  same  applies  to  coal- 
ing-vessela  and  supply-ships.  Of  course,  these 
may  be  captured,  but  it  is  barbarous  to  destroy 
them  and  sink  their  crews.  "  Destruction  of  a 
ship  witli  its  crew  of  non-combatants  is  never 
necessary,  and  is  just  as  unchivalrous  as  it 
would  be  on  land  to  massacre  tho  drivers  of 
a  provision  convoy."  The  range  of  niodern 
naval  artillery  (nine  to  twelve  miles)  is  so  great 
that  cities  aud  towns  back  of  the  coast  may  be 
reached  and  destroyed.  General  von  Lignitz 
would  prohibit  bombardment  of  these  places, 
since  their  destruction  would  in  nowise  influence 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  and  could  only  result  in 
the  killing  of  innocent  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property.  "  What  the  Japanese  attained 
in  their  knightly  Samurai,  who  counted  many 
peasants  and  plain  soldiers  in  their  ranks,"  says 
this  German  writer,  in  conclusion,  '■  ought  to  be 
possible  also  for  the  so-called  Christian  nations." 


GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  IN  THE 
DUTCH  COLONIES. 


THE  question  of  government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  certain  branches  of 
commerce  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  as  appears  from  an  article  in 
the  lluUfimlsche  Mevue,  of  Haarlem,  which  we 
here  reproduce  in  part. 

I-'i-om  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  Dutch 
authority  in  the  East  Indies,  the  monopoly  of 
opium  has  been  a  profitable  source  of  income  to 
the  Dutch  Government.  Up  to  1894,  the  prep- 
aratiDii  and  sale  of  the  drug  was  farmeif  out 
by  !ho  government  to  individuals  or  firms,  but 
as  this  had  grown  to  he  very  unsatisfactory,  both 
from  a  financial  and  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
government  determined  to  gradually  abolish  the 
system  and  to  take  tho  opium  industry  entirely 
into  its  own  hands.  It  began  by  abolishing  the 
farming,  or  contract,  system  in  1894  on  the 
island  of  Madura,  northeast  of  Java,  which  waa 
followed,  in  1896.  by  the  three  eastern  "resi- 
dences" of  Java,  till,  in  189S,  the  government 


ownership  in  this  trade  throughout  the  entire 
archipelago  was  definitely  proclaimed.  But  the 
principle  was  not  applied  to  the  whole  of  Java 
till  1904,  while  Sumatra  and  tlie  other  outlying 
possessions  were  not  included  in  the  change 
until  1905  and  the  present  year. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  revenues  from 
this  source  will  be  considerably  greater  under 
government  ownership  and  management  than 
ever  was  or  could  have  been  the  case  tinder  the 
contract  sygtem,  notwithstanding  the  large  rents 
and  premiums  that  were  paid  by  the  contractors 
and  tho  high  prices  formerly  demanded  by  the 
government  for  the  crude  opium. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  state  will 
be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to  depend  upon  the 
opium  trade  as  a  source  of  satisfactory  revenue, 
since  the  indications  already  point  to  a  constant 
lowering  of  the  demand,  corresponding  with  the 
increase  in  price  which  lias  come  since  govern- 
ment control  was  entered  upon,  as  it  certainly 
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would  be  impolitic  to  make  up  forttii;  difference 
in  reventio  occurring  at  any  time  Ly  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  tlio  coat  t6  the  consumer.  The 
average  price  per  gram  under  the  contract  system 
was  sixteeo  to  si^veutcen  florins.  Tbc  raising  of 
this  already  lugh  [iricu  must  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  falling  oil  in  tlie  demand.  Prepared 
opium  in  Java,  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
is  already  extremely  liigli,  even  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  high  as  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  results  of  tins,  among  otliers,  will 
be  the  emigration  from  Java  of  those  for  whom 
this  price  is  almost  prolnbitive  to  sections  where 
the  opium  tax  will  uot  press  so  heavily  upon 
them.  And  these  will  not  be  among  the  least 
energetic  or  the  poorest  of  the  population.  A 
fact  tending  greatly  to  check  the  rejoicing  of 
any  anti-opium  propagandist  who  might  have 
got  the  notion  that  a  decrease  in  demand  neces- 
sarily indicates  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
total  abstainers  from  the  drug,  since  this  in- 
crease in  price  does  not  lead  the  opium-smoker 


to  break  off  his  inveterate  habit,  bnt  only  drivn 
him  to  wliere  lie  can  indulge  his  appetite  at  len 
coat  in  casli. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  ownership  thesmuggling 
of  opium  lius  rather  increased  than  diministied. 
since  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  legally 
sold  opium  tlie  profits  offered  by  the  contraband 
trade  in  this  article  bave  naturally  become  very 
tempting;  and  the  higher  the  price  rises  the 
greater  the  premium  on  smuggling  will  become. 
With  tliia  also  goes,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  necessity  of  a  stricter  and  more  extensive, 
and  therefore  more  costly,  police  surreilluice, 
both  by  land  and  by  aea. 

There  is  danger,  therefore,  this  writer  thinlu. 
if  the  government  continues  to  follow  the  coone 
upon  which  it  has  entered  on  the  same  footing, 
that  when  a  certain  price-limit  has  been  reached 
government  ownership  will  suddenly  find  itself 
completely  checkmated,  and  that  without  hAving 
attained  any  moral  end. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  AN  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY. 


A  PLEA  for  Cambridge  University,  England, 
appears  in  the  (Quarterly  Review,  pressing 
for  an  additional  endowment  of  £1,500,000 
(17,500,000),  the  sum  estimated  in  1904  by  the 
heads  of  departments  in  the  university  as  neces- 
sary to  place  their  several  provinces  in  a  state 
of  efficiency.  In  order  to  show  that  "her  re- 
puted wealth  is  a  fiction,  while  her  poverty  is  a 
grim  fact,"  the  writers  give  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  annual  income  and  ex|junditure  of 
the  university. 

The  figures  given  in  this  statement  may  be  in- 
teresting, for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  some  of  our  American 
universities. 

COI.LKGKS. 

Of  the  seventeen  colleges,  the  income  is  : 

[■"rom  endowments,  per  rear £891.000 

FromletB,  rent  of  rooms,  etc.,  per  year BO.UOO 

Annual  toUl laiCOOO 

MBnagcment,    repaint,   Improvfmcnts.    raten    and 
taxes,     intui'est    on      loans,     maliilnnani^u    of 

bnlldingq EiaaOOO 

Followshlp  and  stipends ~S,0OO 

ScliolarsbtiH 33,000 

ContrtbDtlon  to  nnivvrslty 3«.«W 

Toward  tuition  fund 4.00O 

I'arment  of  colleRe  "(Beers'  eervants,  colleue  Hbra- 

ries,  prlatlns,  etc.,  at  aliout  ££.000  per  college. . . .  »1.000 

£310,0(» 


Of  the  £78,000  spent  in  fellowships  uid  sti- 
pends, seventeen  heads  of  houses  ret^ive  £15,- 

OUO.     The  31.J  ordinary  fellows  average  About 
£200  a  year.     Prize  fellowships  are  few. 

THE    UNIVERSITT. 

Matr[vu latin n.  deftree,  examination,  and  other  fee*.  mjOt 

Contribution  (ram  coUegee SMO) 

Income  from  endowments. iffn 

Total «Hff» 

In  IWt  the  uuiver.titj-.  in  the  couree  ot  Its  ordlnair  wnrt 
expended  £e!>,300.  distributed,  ronghlr.  as  follows: 

Maintenance  of   bunlneio   offices,  reglatrr.   seiiAto 

Rates  and  taxes tJKi 

Obligatory  payments  from  income IJH 

Stipends  uf  professors Vjn 

Stipends  o(   readers,  university  lecture™,  deiaoa- 

strators,  and  other  teacheiB 9jit 

UainteiiHiiii-  and  subordinate  statf  of  sctentlBo  de- 
partments (including  the  botanic  garden  and 

ohservatory) UOO 

University  library,  staff,  and  up-keep Bjn 

Debt  on  bandings,  sites,  sinking-fund,  and  IntMMt 

on  building  ioaiiH UOB 

Printing  and  stationery tfOt 

Pension  funds  {professors,  ISXB:  sen-anta,  £110) M 

Miscellaneous  expenses M 


Theforty-fourprofesBorsaverogefSSO  (#2.750) 
a  year.  Fifty-three  lecturers  receive  from  £300 
(tl,000)&yearto£S00(t2,500).     There  u mwih  - 
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lid  service  cheerfully  rendered.     The  writ- 

varmly  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  uni- 
ity  teaches  and  cares  for  nothing  but  the  an- 
t  languages,  theology,  ai)d  mathematics.  An 
Deration  of  the  developmeuts  in  the  teach- 


ing of  modern  science  and  languages  is  given. 
The  newly  established  school  of  economics  and 
politics  is  in  urgent  need  of  three  or  four  lec- 
tureships, to  which  definite  duties  in  research 
should  be  attached. 


HOW  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS,  IN  THEIR  BEGINNINGS,  ARE 
SIMILAR. 

3LIEVEES  in  the  "  true  faith  "  of  evolution 

wiU  read  with  pleasure  an  article  which 
l^amille  Saint  Saens,  the  biologist,  has  con- 
ited  to  the  N<jiu-dle  Revue  (Paris),  and  in 
■.h  he  demonstrates  the  close  germinal  rela- 
ihip  tijat  subsists  between  the  animal  and 
/egetable  kingdoms.  His  views,  it  may  be 
lised,  can  only  meet  with  acceptance  by  those 
acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
■ety.  M.  Saint-Saens  does  not  claim  that  he 
ices  in  support  of  hia  ideas  irrefragable  evi- 
e.  He  holds,  however,  and  an  impartial  ex- 
lation  of  his  theory  must  allow,  that  his 
itheses  are  sufBciently  plausible  to  be  con- 
ned justifiable.  One  of  t)ie  most  researchful 
odern  French  workers,  both  in  the  field  of 
■logy  and  that  of  practical  science,  M.  Saint- 
s  has  recently  been  subjecting  tlio  spermato- 
of  the  mammal  and  the  germ  of  the  plant 
icroscopie  examination.  He  has  found  that 
i  e.^ists  between  them  more  than  a  simple 
)gy.  Both,  after  impregnation,  develop  along 
ar  lines, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  mulliplica- 
of  cells  obtained  by  segmentation.  In  the 
an  embryo,  for  example,  before  the  develop- 
,  of  the  members,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of 
ig  grain,  one  notes  the  same  curvilinear 
,   with   distinct  evidence  of  the  umbilical 

in  the  center.  Tliough  all  seeds  do  not 
'  80  distinct  a  resemblance  to  the  mammif- 
3  ogg,  thete  still  remains  so  palpable  an 
»gy  between  them  that  the  membrane  in 
h  the  fcetal  life  is  nourished  is  in  both  in- 
:es  termed  the  placenta.  To  quote  this 
ch  scientist : 

trough  the  embryo,  ia  each  case,  ruDS  an  axis  of 
1  one  extremity  ends  in  a  point,  while  the  other 
mity  assumes  a  rounded  or  poll-shape  form.  From 
side  of  the  axis,  in  course  of  time,  appendices  bo- 
)  develop.  These  invariably  take  the  direction  of 
ttremltf  to  which  they  are  nearest.  In  the  verte- 
toi  example,  two  appeudices  take  one  dlrecUoB — 
fd  the  head ;  two  take  the  contrary  direction,  the 
phenomeuoii  occurring  in  planta.  In  the  animal, 
e  succeeds  to  the  riitnifoi'ru  excrescence,  to  be  fol- 
I  by  a  second  excrescence  producing  two  bones. 
the  third  articuliLtiull  the  subdivisions  Increase, 
'a  get  the  Bve  flngera  and  toes  of  the  tkandi  and 


feet.  .  .  .  The  hand  exists  only  among  the  superior  ani- 
mals and  among  the  latest^comers  in  the  chronology  of 
living  beings ;  yet  It  is  found  among  the  remotest  ani- 
mals of  prehiBtoric  times,  uuch  as  the  Ichthyosaums 
and  the  giant  tartles.  The  advantages  of  this  artlcalar 
BSbdivision  are  extremely  problematical,  and  the  utility 
of  BO  complex  an  instrument  among  auimals  is  open  to 
question.  Even  in  man,  the  ntility  of  five  toes  iaques- 
tionable.  How  much  more  so,  then,  In  the  elephant  I 
We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  organs 
were  formed,  not  by  necessity,  but  as  the  result  of  some 
general  law  o(  TamlficaUon,  which  reaches  Its  full  or- 
ganic development  only  in  vegetables.  This  law  we 
find,  moreover,  lu  the  crystallization  of  minerals,  and  is, 
in  my  view,  equivalent  to  the  law  of  segmentation, 
in  virtue  of  which  procreation  takes  place  in  the  de- 
velopment o(  the  hnman  body. 

M.  Saint-Saens  proceeds  then  to  point  out  the 
salient  analogies,  the  result  of  his  studies  being 
most  illuminating.     He  says  : 

The  upper  part  of  the  axis  In  both  speoiea  is  called 
the  head,  expressing  itself.  In  plants,  as  the  flower;  In 
vertebm,a8tbe  brain.  These  apparently  {rreconcilable 
conditions  are  not  so  irreconcilable  when  one  rejects 
that  In  both  cases  this  place  Is  occupied  by  the  organ 
which  Is  most  effective  in  preserving  the  species.  Fe- 
cundity is  the  main  factor  for  preserving  Its  kind  in  the 
plant,  and  it  is,  consequently,  lu  efdorescence  that  the 
plant  displays  its  greatest  vijpr  and  vitality.  Among 
animals,  once  the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
has  brooght  about  intelligence  and  consdons  will, 
everything  changes— the  future  being  then,  not  to  the 
most  prolific,  but  to  the  most  intelligent.  Thenceforth 
the  organs  of  fecundity  are  relegated,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  a  secondary  place ;  are  sacrificed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  Improvement  of  the  brain  and  the 
senses,  on  the  development  of  which  the  intelllgenoe 
depends. 

Then  comes  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  ani- 
mal,— namely,  the  tail,  which  has  played  such 
an  important  part  in  the  doctrine  of  evolntion. 
To  quote  M.  Saint-Saens  further  : 

Though  most  animals  possess  a  tail,  either  In  the 
full  or  the  incipient  stage  of  growth,  few  of  them  n*e 
It  to  the  same  extent  as  the  kangaroo,  the  soorpton,  the 
horae,  and  the  giraffe.  What  wae  its  deatiaad  user 
That  it  was  not  destined  for  ornament  is  shown  by  the 
tact  that  lu  cerb^n  vertebne  it  is  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tendon  of  the  vertebral  column.  A  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  to  be  fonnd,  I  think.  In  the  hypothesis  that  the 
nothing  elw  than  the  tap-root  of 
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vegetables,  which  hsfl  become  obHolete,  or  uneleMi,  ow- 
ing to  tbe  ffict  that  the  living  being  has  lung  xince 
adopted  anotlier  method  of  struggling  tor  existence. 

How  has  audi  a  radical  change  in  t!ie  condi- 
tion ot  life  come  about  ?  The  solution  of  tlie 
mystery,  M.  Saint-Saens  beliuves,  may  be  found 
in  the  study  of  carnivoroiiB  plants.  Darwin, 
who  gave  tliem  deep  study,  found  many  of  tliem 
provided  with  digestive  organs  of  a  very  active 
kind,  such  as  the  Dioticea  Muscij-iilu.  That  these 
plants  are  rare  renders  plausible  the  hypothesis 
that  they  are  the  last  survivors  of  their  species 
and  that  they  mark  what  remains  of  the  transi- 
tional stage  between  the  ])lant  and  the  zou[ihyti>, 
which  is  still  strikingly  like  :i  plant  iu  exturnnl 


form.  It  is  known,  moreover,  th&t  the  zoophyte 
has  neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  in  the  properly 
accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  but  aimply  a 
digeative  cavity. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis,  conclades  M,  Saint- 
Saens,  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  antlers 
in  forest  animals,  for  the  presence  of  generative 
organs  on  the  heads  of  spiders,  and  for  the  beau- 
tiful colors  which  certain  birds  assume  in  the 
flowering  season.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out 
zoologists  have  already  compared  the  skeletons 
of  verti'brte  with  those  of  plants,  and  have  fonod 
between  the  articulatory  process  of  the  vegetable 
and  that  of  the  animal  a  resemblance  of  the  most 
striking  kind. 


CULTIVATING  THE  HUMAN   PLANT. 


MR.  LUTHER  liUUBANK,  already  well 
known  for  his  wonderful  experiments 
with  plants,  contributes  to  the  May  number  of 
the  Century  a  suggestive  article  on  the  training 
of  the  human  plant,  in  whicli  he  advocates  the 
adaptation  of  tlie  principles  of  plant  cultivation 
in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  to  the  human 

In  the  conrae  of  his  investigations  connected 
with  plants  Mr.  Burbank  has  frequently  been 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  organiza- 
tion and  development  of  plants  and  human  be- 
ings. In  both,  the  crossing  of  species  is  para- 
mount, but,  he  says,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
rigid  selection  of  the  best,  together  with  wise 
supervision,  intelligent  care,  and  the  utmost 
patience. 

CBOSSINa   AKS    SKLBCTIVK    KNVIKONIIENT. 

The  American  race,  he  continues,  is  more 
crossed  than  any  other,  and  in  it  we  may  see  all 
the  best  and  all  the  worst  qualities  of  each  race. 
After  the  necessary  crossing  should  come  elimi- 
nation and  refining,  till  the  finished  product  has 
been  produced,  and  it  is  to  selective  environment 
and  training  that  he  devotes  his  article. 

First,  Mr.  Burbank  would  not  allow  any  child 
to  go  to  school  before  he  is  ten  years  old  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  the  child's  life 
should  be  considered  necessary  to  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  before  him.  The  child  must 
be  healthy,  and  should  bo  brought  up  in  thi: 
country,  if  possible.  The  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  should  be  spent  in  the  open  in  close  touch 
with  nature,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  indii- 
ences  of  love. 

We  must  be  absolutely  honest  with  the  child  ; 


we  must  teach  him  self-respect,  keep  out  fear, 
keep  him  happy,  give  him  plenty  of  sunligbt 
and  fresh  air,  and  nourishing  food.  In  the 
child,  as  in  tlie  plant,  heredity  will  make  itself 
felt,  but  by  patient  cultivation  and  pernatence 
you  may  fix  a  desirable  trait  in  a  humaji  being 
as  you  may  breed  a  desirable  attribute  into  * 
plant.  The  work  may  take  years,  and  even  cen- 
turies, but  Mr.  Burbank  does  not  doubt  bnt 
that  repeated  application  of  the  same  modifying 
forces  for  several  generations  will  bring  about 
the  desired  result. 

Thus,  he  would  transform  abnormal  children 
into  normal  ones,  and  build  up  the  pbyaicaUy 
weak  into  the  best  that  they  are  capable  of  be- 
coming. The  most  difficult  problem  to  solve  ii 
the  treatment  of  the  mentally  defective.  When 
the  tendencies  in  a  plant  are  yicioaa,  the  plant 
must  be  destroyed,  and  though  it  might  be  ■ 
boon  to  the  human  race  if  imbecile  children 
could  be  eliminated,  he  thinks  that  here  the 
analogy  between  plant  cultivation  and  the  cni- 
tivation  of  the  human  being  must  cesae.  The 
only  hope  is  that  constant  cultivation  and 
selection  will  ultimately    do    away    with    gnoh 


PATIENT   CULTIVATION. 

In  plants,  from  six  to  ten  generations  an 
sufficient  to  fix  them  in  their  new  ways,  and  it  ii 
suggested  that  ten  generations  of  human  life 
would  be  ample  to  fix  any  desired  attribvta 
Yet  a  plant  is  said  to  be  the  moat  atabbonr  liv- 
ing thing  in  the  world,  and  the  will  of  a  fanmaa 
being  weak  in  comparison,  so  that  witb  the  MB- 
sitive,  pliable  nature  of  the  child  tlw  problem 
should  be  infinitely  easier. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  WE  MONTH. 


WHAT  CHARACTERISTICS  ARE  INHERITED? 


.N  it  be  proved  by  experiment  that  acquired 

characteristics  are  inherited  'i 
e  statement,  made  by  an  eminent  biologist, 
they  were  not  inherited  becaim;  the  subject 
ncli  heated  discussion  in  the  scientific  worhl, 
nany  experiments  were  undertaken,  in  the 

of  getting  some  tangible  evidence  that 
t  be  used  as  proof  for  either  one  side  of 
trgument  or  the  other,  for  tlie  subject  of 
lity  ia  of  great  importance  for  the  ezplana- 
af  evolution,  and  of  the  actual  condition  of 
>rganic  world,  with  all  tlie  differences  that 
*r  when  we  compare  animals  and  plants 
le   present  time  with  those   of    geological 

fy- 

.  J.  de  Meyer  sums  up  the  results  of  hia 
ligations  on  the  subject  in  the  last  number 
e  Arehifis  <ie  Bioh^jie  (Paris), 
establish  the  principle  of  non-inheritance 
quired  characteristics,  instances  have  been 
of  wounds  and  mutilations,  which,  as  is 
known,  are  never  transmitted  from  one 
ration  to  the  next ;  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  an 
»ouk!  not  reappear  as  a  deformity  in  the 
eny  of  any  individual.  On  the  other  hand, 
evelopment  of  an  extra  number  of  digits  in 
lerson  is  likely  to  reappear  for  generations 

it  the  majority  of  wounds  that  are  known 
e  not  inherited  affect  only  a  minor  part 
le  body,  while  if  they  affected  a  greater 
of  the  body,  there  is  a  possildlity  that  they 
t  be  transmitted.  A  variation  ia  Irans- 
■d  only  when  it  originates  from  an  influ- 
that  has  acted  upon  the  entire  organism  in 
•f  to  produce  deep-seated  effects  leading  to 
.  changes  of  which  any  particular  variation 
,1  be  merely  a  local  manifestation, 
would  naturally  be  of  advantage  to  indi- 
kls  to  inherit  useful  cliaracti'ristics  acquired 
leir  parents,  but  it  this  were  the  case  unde- 
le  traits  would  be  transmitted  just  as  easily, 
at,  on  the  whole,  transmission  of  acquired 
icteristics  would  be  disastrous.  If  animals 
iilts  conserved  in  themselvea  even  diffuse 
i  of  all  the  accidents  and  wounds  sustained 
leir  ancestors,  teratology  would  become  a 
ct  of  great  importance. 
e  body  of  any  plant  or  animal  is  composed 
Us  wliicli  soi;rn  to  be  divided  into  two  dia- 
sets  presenting  a  deep-seated  and  radical 
lesis.  The  first  set  includes  the  great  va- 
of  cells  that  form  the  soma,  or  body  in 
trict  sense  of   the  word,  and  the  other  set 


includes  the  germ  cells  which  are  undifferen- 
tiated and  protoraorphic  in  character  but  have 
all  the  elements  of  the  complete  organism  in 
jiotentia. 

Germ  cells  transmit  only  their  own  individual 
variations,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  modifications  of  their  neighbors,  the  so- 
matic, or  body,  cells,  however  much  they  may 
change. 

It  seems,  then,  that  acquired  characteristics 
are  inherited  only  when  they  are  of  a  general 
nature  and  affect  the  whole  organism. 

As  an  instance  of  this  sort  the  author  cites 
experiments  made  upon  a  variety  of  barley,  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  which 
grew  and  ripened  in  about  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  days.  The  barley  was  planted  in 
localities  farther  and  farther  north,  where  the 
summers  were  shorter,  with  the  result  that  it 
came  to  ripen  in  seventy-six  days.  When  the 
seed  of  this  was  taken  back  to  Christiania,  where 
it  had  a  long  summer  again,  it  continued  to 
ripen  in  seventy-six  days  for  several  seasons, 
showing  that  the  variation  produced  in  response 
to  the  short  season  of  the  north  had  affected  the 
whole  plant  organization,  until  it  had  become  a 
stable  characteristic. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  kinds  of  plants 
growing  near  the  poles  run  through  their  an- 
nual cycle  of  development  in  much  shorter  time 
than  the  same  plants  in  temperate  regions,  an 
experiment  by  nature  on  a  large  scale  that  seems 
to  confirm  the  results  shown  in  this  instance. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  of  heredity  in  the 
animal  kingdom  was  shown  by  a  flock  of  sheep 
raised  in  the  Vosgea  which  contracted  a  disease 
of  the  joints  under  the  influence  of  the  damp 
climate.  The  sheep  were  taken  to  a  distant  lo- 
cality where  there  was  a  drier  climate,  bat  the 
lambs,  born  some  time  afterward,  suffered  from 
the  same  disease. 

Was  the  disease  hereditary,  and  could  it  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  ?  The  author  thinks  not,  but  ex- 
plains it  as  being  due  to  the  effect  of  the  climate 
upon  the  whole  constitution  of  the  animals,  which 
became  specially  Sensitive  at  the  joiuta,  where 
they  were  least  resistant  to  any  changes  in  DUtri- 
tion  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  climate, 
ao  that  the  change  must  be  considered  as  modify- 
ing the  whole  animal  and  not  merely  one  gronp 
of  the  cells  of  the  body.  The  effect  was  bo  gen- 
eral that  it  had  in  some  way  modified  the  nature 
of  the  germ  cells. 


BRIEFER   NOTES   ON   TOPICS   IN   THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Descriptions  of  Plncrn  and  Pcoplo.— The  June 
tiumberH  oF  the  illuHtratiHl  moiirhlieM  are  rich  in  de- 
Hcriptive  nrlicles.  Ah  many  na  hnlC-ii-iltixen  appear  in 
the  Century  alone.  ProniluvntintlilH  list  Ik  n  two-page 
esutay  on  "Sutisvt  Kear  Jernsnk-ni,''  by  Corwin  Kiiapp 
Ijiuiioii,  witli  two  strikiiitf  colored  draiviiigK  by  Clie  au- 
thor. Followius  thin  is  an  article,  with  picturex,  by 
W.  T.  Ut^ndn,  on  "Tatra,  a  Mountain  Kegloa  Between 
Galiciaand  Hangary."  The  Manic  River  of  France  in 
the  subject  iit  one  of  MrH.  Kliznlx'th  Robins  Pennell'x 
cliarnct4jriiitic  articleH,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pcnuell's 
drawings.  A  series  of  pictures  of  the  Ijiindnu  'bus, 
with  its  accniiipiiuyiiiK  human  ty[>es,  U  C()ntril)uted  by 
Thornton  Onl;ley.  The  wc)nder(iil  Alpine  trolley  line 
to  the  Jungfrau  peak  is  described  by  Ernst  von  Hchse 
Wartegg.  In  tlia  series  of  "Historic  I'alaces  of  Paris," 
Camilli;  Groukownki  gives  un  interesting  account  of  the 
filyxfe  Palace,  the  present  residence  of  the  French 
Preaitjent.— In  Sr.rlliner's,  the  ancient  Norman  town  of 
Vftlognes  Is  tiie  subject  of  a  delightful  article  by  Mary 
KtDg  Woddingtun.— Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  writes 
entertainingly  in  Harper's  concerning  Chester,  which 
he  characterizes  as  "the  handiest  piece  of  Rnglish  antiq- 
uity for  new  Americanstotry  their  infant  teeth  on." — In 
the  same  majiftEine,  Charles  Henry  Wliite  offers  a  series 
of  his  remarkably  clever  etchings  of  characteristic  build- 
ings and  groiiim  of  buildingH  in  Pliiladelphio,  together 
irtttr several  pages  of  letter-press  description.— Apropos 
of  tbeapproochingchangeinthcstAtusof  theFIveCivil- 
ized  Tribes  of  the  Inillan  Territory,  dlscusseil  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Bkview  op  Reviews  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  thero  is  an  article  in  the  WorliVa  H'orfc  for 
June  by  M.  G.  CunnilT  on  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Another  article  dealing  with  the  American  Indian  Is 
that  by  E.  8.  Curtis  iu  Scrlbner's,  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  striking  photographs  of  Indian  types  of 
the  Northwest  plains  recently  taken  by  Mr.  Cnrtis  hini- 
Hclf.  Ijouis  Akin  writes  in  the  Cra/I«man  for  Juneof 
the  Hopi  Indians.  >~  The  wonderful  Snake  River  of 
Idaho,  a  thousand  -  ndle  stream  which  flows  over  a 
precipice  fifty  feet  higher  than  Niagara,  is  described  by 
William  Howard  Kirkbrlde  in  the  World'n  H'orfc.— 
"  Old-Time  Southern  Life  in  the  Hidden  Courtyards  of 
New  Orleans"  is  tlie  title  of  an  article  by  Campbell 
Mocleod  in  the  CniJImniin. 

Studies  of  Bird  Iilfo.— The  American  naturalist, 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  gives  in  Scrflmcr's  his  impressions 
of  English  bird  life,— nn  article  which  will  doubtless 
prove  suggestive  to  many  American  tourists  in  England 
during  tlie  coming  summer.— In  the  American  Maga- 
zine (formerly  /,e»fi«'K},  Mr.  William  L.  Flidey  gives 
an  account  of  "Home  Life  inaGuII  Colony"  in  the 
lake  region  of  Honthern  Oregon.  Some  unusual  photo- 
graphs of  gulls,  by  Herman  T.  Bnhlmnn,  accompany 
Mr.Flnley'st«xt,— "A  Ilird-Gazerat  the  GmndCanon" 
is  the  title  of  an  essay  by  Tlrailfoni  Torrey  in  the  .Tune 
Atlantic    This  brief  paper,  packed  as  it  is  with  bird- 


lore,  demonstrates  once  again  how  much  more  can  be 
seen  and  learned  in  a  short  time  by  the  trained  natural- 
ist than  by  the  inex|>erienced  novice. 


Noteson  Artand  Apchltectnpe. — "Recent  Muni 

Decorations  in  Some  State  Capitols"  are  deaeiibed  bj 
Hamilton  Bell  In  Appfetfyn^s  Booklovcra.  The  wotki 
of  La  Farge,  Blashlleld,  and  F.  D.  Millet  in  the  Minne- 
sota Capitol,  Kenyon  Cox  in  the  Iow&  Capitol  at  Des 
Moine.4,  and  Simmons  and  Reid  in  the  Boston  StUa 
House  are  especially  noted.— The  Crajtsman  has  in 
article  on  "Clirist  as  Modern  American  Artists  Be* 
Him,"  by  William  GrifSth.— In  the  same  magatltie  tbe 
Second  New  Jeru^leni  Church  in  California, — "  ADe- 
parture  in  Church  Building,"— Ib  described  by  ."A 
Stranger,"  wliile  Louis  H.  Sullivan  discusses  Che  qais- 
tion"Wliat  Is  Architecturef"— "The  Tread  otAmert- 
can  Art "  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Cowmopot- 
itun  by  Leila  Mechlin,  and  F.  W.  Sannderson  writn 
in  the  0 rand  Magazine  of  "The  Profeealon  of  Ait  in 
England." 

Engineering   Topics.- Mechanical  flight  la  tbe 

subject  of  two  articles  In  the  June  nuLgaslnea.  Qtaigt 
Calvert  writes  in  Appleton't  BooMoverg  Manatine, 
treating  of  the  recent  experiences  of  American  and 
European  inventors,  and  E.  B.  Grimes  exprensea  in  tbe 
Technlciil  World  Magazine,  ot  Chicago,  a  somewbat 
more  optimistic  viewot  the  approaching  solution  of  tbe 
problem. — "Mile-a-Minute  Motor  Boats"  are  dlscnMol 
by  H.  H.  Everett  in  the  Cmmnpolltan. — The  wonderful 
Victoria  Bridge  acme's  tlie  Zambesi  is  the  subject  ot  u 
article  in  the  WwUVs  Work  by  A.  T.  Prince,  whowH 
assistant  en^'ineer  for  the  construction  company.  Thii 
bridge,  within  sight  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  gnatcit 
cataract  in  the  world,  was  opened  for  traffic  In  October, 
last,  and  cros.ses  a  caflon  three  hundred  and  fUtj  feet 
deep.  Many  interesting  adventures  In  its  buUdingan 
related  by  Mr.  Prince.— The  gloss  bridge,  half  a  milt 
high,  over  the  Boyal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas  Btvar  Id 
Coloratlo  is  the  subject  of  nn  article  In  the  TettuOeA 
World  Mayuiine  by  Elihu  Palmer.  Thla  brldgB  b 
DOW  in  the  course  of  construction,  and  it  Is  expMlad 
that  by  midsummer  of  the  present  year  tmv«leninir 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  passing  over  It.^Edwaid  H. 
Con  ley  writes  in  the  TTorld's  ITork  on  "ANcwbth- 
mian  RaIlroa<l,"  referring  to  the  completion  br  Mezlm 
of  the  Tehunntepec  route  that  will  bring  New  Tack 
fourteen  hundred  miles  nearer  San  Francisco  than  bf 
the  Panama  route,- In  AppUton'a  ilooWovera  Bfa0ii- 
Ztnt',  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland  conclndes  hU  aerlea  of 
articles  on  "The  Truth  About  Panama,"  demfliil 
special  attention  In  the  present  installment  to  tbatw- 
tion  of  lalx>r  on  the  Isthmns.    , 

Biography  and  AatoblagrAphy.— "nia  8mb1- 

niscences  of  a  Long  Ijire,"by  Carl  Sehnn,  in  MbOlwrrti 
include  in  the  June  number  an  uoonat  ot  tlw  •■AoA 
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arrest  in  Paris  Jttst  before  the  coup  Witat  of  December, 
1851.  It  1b  DDderstood  that  this  valuable  autobiograpby 
had  been  virtually  completed  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schurz,  last  month.  Only  a  portion  of  it  in  appearing 
iu  the  magazine,  the  full  manuscript  being  reserved  tor 
publication  in  book  form.— A  sketch  of  the  late  Prof. 
N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  by  Langdon  Warner,  ap- 
jiears  in  the  June  number  of  the  World's  Work. — 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis  contributes  to  the  Cosmopolitan 
(or  June  the  first  installment  o(  a  vivacious  "  Story  o( 
Andrew  Jackson."— In  Afit7i«cj/'8  Magazine,  the  third 
chapter  In  "Tbe  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in  Amer- 
ica," by  Herbert  N.  Casson,  deals  with  the  rise  of  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Mr.  Casson  tells  in  detail  how  Mr.  Carnegie, 
beginning  as  a  bobbin  boy,  became  in  turn  a  stoker,  a 
telegraph  operator,  and  amilroad  superintendent;  how 
he  went  into  the  iron  business,  began  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  and  rapidly  made  his  way,  against  many  obsta- 
cles, to  colossal  wealth.— Tbe  Century  publishea  the 


story  of  "  Tbe  American  Hero  of  Kimberley  "  (George  F. 
Labram),  by  T.  J.  Gordon  Gardiner.  Little  as  Mr.  La- 
braniwasknowninthelandof  his  birth,  his  services  dur- 
ing tbe  siege  of  Kimberley  received  the  thanks  of  the 
British  Government  and  were  publicly  referred  to  by 
Lord  Roberts  as  in  tbeir  way  unparalleled  la  modern  war- 
fare. Mr.  Labram  was  chief  engineer  of  the  De  Beers  Con- 
solidated Mine.  He  had  been  bom  in  Detroit  and  reared 
In  Hancock,  Mich.  His  skill  as  an  electrician  proved 
valuable  during  the  siege  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
devised  an  ingenious  coiming-tower  to  aid  tbe  besieged, 
made  shells  for  use  in  the  4-inch  breech-loading  gun,  also 
of  his  manufacture,  and  in  maoy  other  ways,  although 
a  non-com batant,  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  efll- 
cient  individual  defender  of  the  besieged  town.  He 
was  struck  by  a  Boer  shell  in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
Instantly  killed. — In  the  American  Magazine,  "The 
Philosophy  of  an  Adventurous  American"  (Horace 
Fletcher)  is  analyzed  by  Arthur  Goodrich, 
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Dangers  of  Anti-Clericalism  Id  Italy.- The  Ct- 

vlltd  Calt'Aica  (Rome)  maintains  that  anti-clerical  prej- 
udice, sown  throughout  Italy  by  revolutionary  liberal- 
ism, is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  religious  pacification  hod 
true  national  unity  of  the  nation.  Ab  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  this  spirit  the  writer  of  tbe  article  quotes 
the  annual  Giordano  Bruno  celebrations  in  Rome,  and 
a  recent  article  by  Prof.  C.  Lombroso  on  the  dangers  ot 
clericalism.  From  other  points  ot  view,  however,  he 
admits  that  the  religious  condition  o(  Italy  to^ay  is  in 
many  ways  most  encouraging. 

The  Patriotism  of  Madame  Adam.— An  anony- 
mous writer  contributes  to  the  Noiivelle  Revue  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  paoriotism  of  Madame  Adam,  based 
on  the  fourth  volume  of  her  memoirs,  entitled  "My 
IllusioQsand  Our  SuHerings During  theSiegeof  Paris." 
Madame  Adam,  the  founder  of  the  NouvellE  Itevue,  in- 
tended her  journal  of  tliesiegeof  Paris  for  her  daughter, 
but,  says  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  it  far  exceeds, 
its  original  aim  ;  it  is  to  France  and  to  humanity  that 
it  is  addressed.  Madame  Adam  writes  of  Gambetta: 
"Gambetta  is  all  that  we  believed  him  to  be.  Me  has 
arranged  everything.  He  ought  to  have  been  financial, 
political,  and  military  administrator.  The  choice  which 
ho,  as  minister  of  war,  made  of  commanders,  generals, 
and  admirals  shows  his  knowledge  ot  men.  All  those 
whom  he  chose  are  destined  to  be  the  chiefs  of  the  new 
French  army.  .  .  .  All  are  agreed  that  if  we  had  had 
inside  Paris  a  man  capable  ot  the  energy  which  Gam- 
l^tta  has  displayed  outsidewe  should  have  conquered  I" 

The  Wonderful  Indnstrlal  Development  of 
■Westphalia.- Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Westphalia  has  been  very 
rapid.  The  following  figures  (quoted  in  La  Nature,  of 
Paris)  give  an  idea  of  her  production  ot  cast  iron  ;  In 
the  year  1880,  the  production  amounted  to  something 
over  8'2O,000  tons ;  in  1904,  it  was  over  4,000,000  tons. 
Eighty  per  cent,  (or  S,a»,000  tons)  ot  the  total  produc- 
tion in  1«M  was  in  Thomas  and  Bessemer  (cast).  Be- 
tween 1880  and  1905,  the  production  nearly  quintupled. 
During  that  same  time,  thepuddlage  tonnage  fell  from 
320,000  to  66,000  tons,  while  the  cast  iron  converted  rose 
from  SWiODO  to  2,300,000  tons.    Xlne-tenths  ot  the  Iron 


converted  is  treated  by  the  Thomas  process,  and  this 
tact  is  an  evidence  of  what  the  metallurgic  transfor- 
mation ot  that  region  amounted  to.  To  get  two-fifths 
ot  the  total  German  production,  Westphalia  has  only  to 
stay  at  home  and  draw  from  her  own  resources,  but  she 
has  to  import  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral  consumed 
by  her.  In  1B03  she  Imported  4,190,000  tons  of  ore  out 
of  the  6,850,000  tons  that  she  put  into  her  great  fires. 
Some  ot  this  industrial  development  is  due  to  the  re- 
markable organization  ot  the  means  of  transportation 
and  to  the  methodical  and  carefully  detailed  arrange- 
ment of  labor.  The  Westphalian  railroad  system  com- 
prises TO  kilometers  of  track  per  hundred  square  miles 
of  surface.  But  the  consequence  of  such  intensity  of 
siderurgical  development  is  just  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. Few  countries  command  either  national  needs 
or  exterior  outlets  for  excessive  fecundity.  Rupture  of 
economic  equilibrium  is  the  usual  result  of  overpro- 
duction, and,  from  that  cause,  Germany  is.  generally 
uncomfortable.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  theOer- 
man  manufacturers  pray  for  a  long  reign  of  peace. 

Women  In  China,  Tlnssia,  and  Italy. — A  strong 
article  on  the  progress  of  reform  among  Chinese  women 
appears  in  La  Revue.  The  writer,  M.  Francis  Mury, 
tells  us  that  women  are  playing  an  important  part  iu 
the  new  reform  movement.  The  Dowager- Empress, 
who  five  years  ago  dethroned  her  nephew  for  showing 
himself  a  partisan  of  political  innovations,  is  taking 
the  initiative.  She  has  already  effected  certain  im- 
portant reforms.  Schoola  have  already  been  Instituted 
for  the  Chinese  woman,  reviews  for  women  are  being 
published,  and  Chinese  women  writers  have  come  Into 
existence.  In  short,  the  evolution  of  the  Chinese 
women  is  a  striking  sign  ot  the  transfonnatlon  which 
China  is  undergoing.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  could  bave 
foretold  that  such  an  extraordinary  revolution  In  the 
manners  and  habita  of  the  Chinese  as  that  which  has 
taken  place  would  have  been  possible.  In  the  same 
number  of  this  review,  G.  Savitch,  in  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "  Literary  Types  ot  the  Russian  Crisis,"  writes  , 
on  "The  Rnssian  Woman."  He  says  that  emancipation 
Is  always  bilateral ;  it  liberates  both  oppressed  and  op- 
pressor. Such  liberiies  as  Russian  women  acquired 
liall  a  century  ago  had  as  a  result  an  increase  of  the 
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liberties  of  man  himself  In  relnt.ioii  to  his  tnastprs. 
Similarl]',  the  liberties  whicli  tlie  woman  of  the  people 
gniuBOTvr  her  husband,  overtliumir,  mill  over  those  nho 
exploit  her  will  have  as  a  cMi[iNe<iueuce  the  eiiiniici[>iv- 
tiou  of  the  country  from  the  power  of  offlcialn,  usurers, 
et«.,— that  is  to  say,  the  new  Russian  woman  movement 
will  result  in  the  complete  anil  definite  emanciimtlon 
of  the  whole  country.  I[i  the  limtuffimi  Kiiilonnlc 
(Rome  and  Florence),  Signor  H.  Monti  iliscniwes  in  all 
setioiisness  whether  women  nre  permanently  to  lie 
classed  with  criminals,  nilnors,  and  llliterat«t(,  nnd 
denied  a  vote,  and  auswera  the  qneHtion  in  an  emphatic 
negative.  Parliament,  says  tho  writer,  makes  laws 
which  affect  the  interests  of  women  as  wives,  mothers, 
professional  workers,  clerks,  factory  girls;  why  deny 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  those  who  make  such  laws  P 
In  the  same  number,  Cuuntcss  Siibini  de  Parravicino, 
herselt  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  emancipation  of 
her  sex,  summarizes  the  Life— written  in  his  present 
eoforced  leisnre  by  Cardinal  IlamjHiIlu— of  St.  Melanie 
the  Touni^r,  one  of  those  early  Christian  Roman  ma- 
trons whose  energj' nnd  learning;  ought  to  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  timid  piety  of  many  modern  Christian  women. 

A  Spanish  Kntlmate  of  General  Reyes.— The 

following  estimate  of  the  president  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia  is  condensed  from  an  article  in  the  Hojax 
SelecUii  (Barcelona) :  The  country  is  gaining  conHdcnce 
in  a  durable  interior  peace,  thunks  to  the  admirable 
policy  of  General  Don  Rafael  Reyes,  who  l)ee«me  presi- 
dent on  the  Tth  of  August,  1901.  General  Keyes  is  to 
Colombia  what  Porllrio  Diaz  is  to  Mexico.  That  tliis 
Is  not  an  unmerited  eulogy  is  shown  by  tlie  immense 
number  of  his  lienellcent  activities  during  the  eighteen 
months  of  his  oilministration.  He  has  undertaken  to 
normalize  the  pay  of  employees,  to  establisli  telegraphic 
communicatio[i  with  the  cities  most  remote  from  the 
capital,  to  reorganixe  on  a  sound  iNisis  the  judiciary,  to 
organize  the  administration  of  the  salt  mines  and  cus- 
toms, to  Institute  a  central  bank  with  tlie  proposition 
to  put  pap^r  nio[iey  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to  rearrange 
seveml  departments  or  provinces  in  a  more  reasonable 
manner.  He  has  reduced  the  army  from  eleven  thou- 
sand to  live  thousand,  and  the  soldiers,  instead  at  wast- 
ing their  energies  in  the  idleness  of  peace,  are  occupied 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  higliways. 
He  has  reorganized  tlie  eutire  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, prescribing  the  use  of  tlic  batii  and  of  gymtiastic 
exercises,  and  lie  has  established  a  natioual  school  of 
commerce,  an  academy  of  music,  and  other  similar  na- 
tional institutions  of  education.  "More  important  than 
all  these  material  evidences  of  his  wise  zeal  is  the  fact 
that  be  has  been  able  to  accomplish  wliat  none  of  his 
predecessors  could  do,  and  that  is  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  aspirations  of  the  parties  formerly 
at  bitter  war  with  one  anotlier." 

"The   South   American  Washington."  — This 

title  is  applied  to  thy  late  Argentinian  patriot.  General 
Bartolomeo  Mitre,  by  a  writer  (Jennie  Howard)  in 
the  Pan- Amci'lj:an  Review.  His  biography,  says  this 
writer,  is  the  political  history  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic 
(luring  tlic  last  lialf  of  tlio  nineteenth  century.  "  His 
career  holds  no  stain  of  unworthy  acts,  and  in  all  Clie 
public  posts  he  was  called  to  occupy,  o(  none  did  he 
make  use  tor  his  iiersonal  benefit.  He  was  a  model  of 
civic  virtue  and  tlie  fuimimcnt  of  duty.  In  Tfovember 
of  1885  he  was  strickeu  with  his  mortal  Illness,  but  his 


interest  in  tlin  world's  affnirs  hail  not  Abated,  and  when 
friends  about  him  were  discussing  the  wonls  of  President 
Kmwevelt  in  rcganl  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  whicb  mtt 
reganled  with  so  much  suspicion  by  the  South  Ameri- 
can ntpuhlicB  General  Mitre  answered,  'The  wordaof 
President  Roosevelt  are  those  of  a  political  friend,  and 
no  true  American  should  for  a  moment  iloubt  or  deny 
tlieir  truth  and  wisdom.'  This  declaration  was  pub- 
lislied  in  the  daily  journal  which  geneml  Mitre  himself 
had  eilited  for  so  many  years,  and  has  had  Its  effect,  no 
dimbt,  especially  in  the  countries  of  Brazil,  Chile,  Pern, 
Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  where  Genera]  Bfitre 
hail  fought  so  valiantly  with  peti  and  sword  to  tcacb 
lofty  idealsoflibertyaud  fraternity.  ,  .  .  HewaaaahiB- 
torian,  and  his  histories  of  San  Martin  and  BdgraiK 
are  every  wiiere  admitted  to  be  true  monuments  of  hli 
erudition  and  distinguished  literary  ability.  Hemai 
poet,  and  a  translator  from  Knglish,  French,  and  Italian, 
Dante's  'Inferno'  and  Victor  Hugo's  '  Ruy  Bias'  belDg 
among  his  most  famous  translations.  His  translationt 
ot  Gray's  'Elegy'  and  Iiungf el  low's  'Psalm  of  Life' 
are  among  his  finest  translations  of  short«r  poems. 
Fn>iii  an  early  period  of  his  life  General  Mitre  had  the 
distinction  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  leading 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  world.  Then 
ini-lndeil  tlie  Geological  Society  of  Berlin,  the  Scandi- 
navian Koyal  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Historical  In- 
stitute ot  France,  the  Koyal  Academy  ot  Science  and 
Art  of  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Iilsban,  Bud 
the  Historical  Society  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  8.  A.'' 

Mozart  and.  the  Hnelo  of  To-D*f.— An  ideal 
Moiwrt  festival,— Etysian  air,  dances,  to  the  aong  ot 
Cupids,  led  by  the  Graces.  A  heavenly  idyl,  agoUen 
glory  of  light,  ambrosial  perfnme,  TSTlshing  mnsle  of 
the  spheres,— the  wliole  an  anthem  of  supernal  beanty. 
In  some  such  rhapsodic  wonls  I^ndolt  M.  BrelthMipt 
prefaces  an  essay  in  the  DevUche  ilonataachrift.  In 
which,  with  very  clear,  sober  sense,  he  compares  Oit 
music  of  to-day  with  that  at  Mozart,  to  the  decided  dis- 
advantage of  the  former.  "  When  we  think  of  Mocatt, 
we  think  of  Raphael  and  Goethe.  When  wespeakot 
his  art,  we  speak,  an  we  do  in  their  case,  ot  heavenly 
purity,  beauty  of  outliiie,  perfection  ot  form."  Moiatt 
as  an  educator.  All  genuine  musicians  are,  as  a  matter 
lit  course,  believers  in  Mozart ;  he  wrote  as  he  saw  and 
heard ;  hence  liis  great  simplicity  and  naturalnees,- It 
they  would  only  try  to  follow  ever  so  littlo  in  his  foot- 
steps! "Mozart  lireatbeil  into  his  Instruments  the 
spirit  of  yearning  of  tlie  hnman  voice."  Each  Instm- 
ment  expresses  its  own  characteristic  feeling  each  bas 
a  soul  and  sings  with  joy  or  sorrow,  in  a  noble,  (Itwilkd 
forni,— the  loss  of  this  faculty  ot  Mozart  the  writer  con- 
siders the  most  deplorable  one  of  our  time.  Hoaart^ 
art  is  melodic  syntlienis,  not  harmonic  analjflia.  Itll 
constructive,  not  decomposing.  "Figaro,"  "Snsanne,* 
"  Don  Juan,"  "  Zerline,"  "  Donna  Anno,"  etc,  all  han 
a  clearly  defined,  characteristic  stamp,  owing  to  their 
inspinil,  melodic  garb.  "  This  art  which  acts  tbrongh 
the  intensity  ot  melodious  expression  pnts  ns  to  the 
blush,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  onr  impotenoa.  Mo- 
zart is  our  conscience."  Mozart's  name  rooaei  k  long- 
ing the  world  over  for  a  second  efllDTeacmoe  ot  orcAtln 
musical  energy  such  as  thatgenliu  and  bis  follDWan, 
Beethoven  and  Schnbert,  dlBcloeed  to  as  In  mob  ^kn- 
did  abundance.  "I  believe  In  God,  VniiTt.  ud  Bae- 
thoven,  likewiseinthelrdlsclplesandapoatl—l  AmmI* 
exclaimed  Wagner. 
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Two  Chftr&Ct«r  Sketchea  of  Cl^menoean.— An 

supplementary  reatling  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Swad's  article  on 
M.  Cl^menceau  which  we  publish  this  month,  two 
sketcheH  in  Freuch  {leriodicals  are  interestlnij.  To  La 
Iteviie  Maurice  Iieblond  contributes  a  study  in  which 
he  niaiDtains  that  the  Georges  Cl^menceau  of  the  past 
is  virtually  the  same  Georges  Cl^menceau  to-day.  Any 
distinctions  can  imly  be  very  superficial.  He  does  not 
coutraiUct  himself,  and  In  bU  political  career  and  his 
literary  work  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  logic  and  the 
continuity  of  bis  mental  evolution.  Hia  life  constitutes 
airhole,  and,  to  use  an  expression  dea.r  tohim,  his  works 
f<)rni  a  block  from  which  nothing  can  be  detached  or 
thrown  away.  In  the  Xouvelie  Remie  there  Is  an  in- 
tereKtIug  character  sketch  by  M.  Marcel  Th^ux.  This 
writer  defines  M.  ClSmenceau's  attitude  ou  the  social 
prolilcm  in  these  words;  "To  reconcile  Justice  with 
lil)erty. — thftt  is  to  say,  to  give  to  every  citizen  such  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  material  conditions  as  will  enable 
liiw  to  reap  the  advantages  of  liberty."  And  the  means 
by  which  this  end  i.s  Co  be  attained  were  set  forth  In  a 
siwech  which  M.  Cl^menceau  made  on  February  1, 1884 : 
''  We  demand  equality  of  nlucatlonal  rights,  of  rights 
tolil>erty,and  of  rights  to  the  niost  complete  and  useful 
exercise  of  every  human  activity.  Thun,  tjie  first  duty 
of  society  i^*  to  provide  education  for  every  man,  and 
the  second  to  allow  liim  complete  liberty,  political  and 
eco[iomic."  The  intervention  of  the  state  ought  not  to 
l)e  oppressive.  M.  Gl^menceau  said  :  "  When  I  consider 
that  the  state  ought  to  intervene  to  aid  and  to  help  the 
unfortunate,  and  to  equalize  their  chances  in  the 
struggle,  I  mean  that  it  should  not  stifie  individual  in- 
Itialive.  1  mean  that  this  assistance  should  only  be 
given  to  prepare  a  return  to  liberty,  in  proportion  as 
the  forces  are  equalized,  both  by  education  and  pro- 
gressive modiflcntioiis  of  economic  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  <iuestIou  o£  oppressing  capitalism ;  it  is  a  question  of 
simply  restoring  capitalism  to  the  limits  of  its  rights  in 
oriler  to  permit  a  pacific  and  progressive  return  to 
econuiiiic  truth,  and  to  liberty,  in  accordance  with  the 
complete  email clpation  of  the  salaried  classes  and  the 
oryauiZHtion  ot  perfect  liberty." 


M.  Jaures  and  M.  Clemcnccaii  Contrasted.— 

A  Frencli  contributor  to  the  DiiWiii  Heuicw  contrasts 
the  lemperaments  of  M.  .Taurte  and  M.  Cl^menceau. 
They  are  iwreiinially  disputing  aljout  the  conception  of 
[Hitriotism.  and  the  existence  and  purpose  of  the  army, 
yet  Ijotli  are  ardent  Freethinkers  and  revolutionaries. 
M.  .laur&s  disapproves  the  tactics  and  extreme  views  of 
M,  Ciu^tuve  Herv£.  fainrins  for  the  declaration  that  he 
lio[ied  •■  III  plant  the  Freiicli  flag  ujmn  the  dunghill. '' 
but  will  not  entirely  repiiiliate  him.  M,  Cl^menceau 
attacks  tlie  military  spirit  run  mad,  but  would  not  abol- 
ish either  the  army  or  the  conception  of  patriotism.  M. 
Janr&s'  iiulilical  personality  is  complex;  that  of  M. 
Climenceau  Is  "all  iif  one  piece.''  He  is  essentially  a 
duelist,  and,  like  the  duelist,  always  on  his  guard.  The 
idea  of  following  any  leader  is  repugnant  to  him.  And 
we  have  not  sreii  the  last  of  the  contrast  and  conflict 
between  these  two  men. 

The  KnxHiaii  Dnnia.— The  first  April  number  of 
the  Viirri'tiiiitiiliiiit  (Piirisi  opens  with  an  article  by  H. 
Korwin  Milewskl  on  the  future  parliament  of  Russia. 
s  the  author  of  the 
lis  in  Russia 
which  appeared  hi  the  >aine  review  in  January,  IDOii. 


The  writer  notes  four  leading  parties  in  the  Duma,  and 
thus  defines  them :  (1)  The  Socialist-Revolutionary 
party,  tew  In  number,  but  nevertheless  able  to  exercise 
an  immense  influence  over  their  neighbors  of  the  Left. 
^2)  The  Constitutional' Democratic  party,  much  more 
democratic  than  constitutional,  accepting  the  monarchy 
and  demanding  universal  suffrage.  (3}  The  party  ot 
October  IT, —  namely,  the  Monarchical-Constitutional 
party.  M.  Goutchkoff,  their  chief,  has  covered  the  em- 
pire with  committees,  and  at  this  moment  it  seems  as 
if  his  party  will  counterbalance*  the  preceding  party. 
(4)  The  Party  of  Legal  Order,  composed  chieSy  of  bu- 
reaucrats, trying  to  cover  with  velvet  gloves  hands  of 
Iron.  There  will  also  be  many  minor  parties.  Industrial, 
purely  monarchical,  national,  etc  The  more  intelli- 
gent section  ot  the  flrst  National  Assembly  at  least, 
says  the  writer,  will  be  absolutely  incorruptible.  The 
rural  members,  like  the  rural  members  of  the  National 
Assembly  in  France  In  1871,  may  not  be  strong,  but 
they  are  all  very  worthy  men. 

More  Discnsslon  of  Russia,  Political  anct 
Industrial.— A  Russian,  writing  in  the  licmie  de 
Paris  under  the  title  '■  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg," 
concludes  with  a  plea  for  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance. 
He  thinks  it  would  be  a  sensible  thing  for  Russia  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  power  whose  in- 
terests, like  those  of  Russia,  are  so  many  in  Asia. 
England  has  made  many  overtures  to  Russia,  but  they 
have  always  been  rejected,^"  at  the  occult  instigation 
of  Berlin."  An  Anglo-Russian  ropprochcmenl  on  the 
basis  ot  an  arrangement  in  Asia  would  reestablish  the 
threatened  equilibrium  in  Europe,  and  would  offer  to 
the  world  a  strong  guarantee  of  peace.  As  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  Russia,  F.  Maes,  writing  in  the 
Nouvellc  Revue,  applies  to  Russia  the  words  which 
Goethe  used  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Valmy  :  "  Here,  in  this  place,  at  this  hour,  opens  a  new 
era  in  the  history  ot  the  world."  A  real  transformation 
is  being  prepared  in  Russia,  M.  Maes  says.  Russian 
industry  is  really*  a  recent  creation,  but  its  rapid  prog- 
ress is  now  certain  and  inevitable,  tor  it  Is  in  the  eco- 
nomic youth  of  the  Russian  nation  that  the  secret  of 
Russia's  strength  lies,  as  her  economic  youth  is  also  the 
motive  for  which  Russia  has  borne  terrible  trials  which 
would,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  probably  have  caused 
the  fall  of  any  other  state. 

Javenile  Criminality  In  France.— Within  a 
period  of  a  few  years  juvenile  criminality  has  had  au 
alarming  development  in  France.  In  former  times, 
children  were  rarely  brought  before  justice  for  anything 
worse  than  vagrancy  :  to-day  a  great  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  children,  says  VltiustrnUfin  editorially. 
From  1856  to  1880,  the  number  of  young  Frenchmen  ac- 
cused of  assassination  was  80.  That  number  grew, 
gradually,  and  from  1893  to  18M  it  rose  to  40.  <In  the 
space  of  twenty  years  it  doubled.)  Thereafter  the  num- 
ber of  children  accused  ot  the  same  crime  rose  f  rom  U 
per  year  to  31  per  year.  It  is  of  interest  to  not*  that 
this  progress  ot  criminality  marches  step  by  step  with 
suicide.  From  1838  to  1840,  but  19  suicides  of  children 
were  registered  annually  ;  from  1890  to  1894,  an  annual 
average  of  75  was  registered,  about  four  times  more  than 
the  annual  average  in  the  years  18S0-^»4,  and  for  minors 
or  infants  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  the 
figures  increased  from  138  to  450,^ — a  truly  startling 
change  when  its  full  significance  is  considered. 
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An  Income  Tax  on  WnrklnRnion. — In  a  survey 

of  the  politiciil  siiuntion.  a  writer  in  tlie  Kdlntmnjh 
Rfvli^w  urjjeB  tli«t  workiiignien  must  Ix-  niaile  ilirectly 
aensible  <if  wliiit  incrcn)<e(l  ex|>enditure  nieaiiH.  He 
Bayx:  "If  it  were  jHiKslble  Iart$elf  to  reduce  Home  of  the 
Indirect  tnxntiun  which  now  fulls  witli  exceptioiml 
weight  on  tlie  workiuf^man,  we  see  no  reason  why  some 
such  cotinse  should  not  !>:  adopted.  Supirasr,  for  ex- 
ample, the  liuiise  tax  was  extended  til  all  liousex  of  a 
vnlue  of  £10  and  upwnr<],  and  tliHt,  instead  of  iieiiig 
fixed  at  nlnepence,  it  rose  utid  fell  wltli  tlie  income  tax. 
1(  sonie  Hucli  arrangenient  were  practicalile,  it  would 
brliifc  lioiiie  to  every  i^ltt  lionseholder  in  the  country, — 
anil  many  workiiignitn  live  in  £10 1ioutieK,^tlie  effect  of 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  income  tax.  ami  would 
)Clve.  in  cc>nset|ueni.-e.  n  slimulus  ti)  ecuiiumy  which,  at 
tlie  piiitent  r: 


Tlic  Training  of  (he  Anglloan  ri<-rey.-Thu 
»peiiiti;i  pa|)er  iif  the  Chiircli  IJiiiiTlcrlji  Itirl<:u' i\a>u- 
don)  dealf  with  the  prexetit  luetliiid  of  ti-aiiiiiig  tor  holy 
nrilers  and  tiiakes  a  variety  of  siigmstions  destined  to 
render  tliat  tnuniiig  more  practical.  A  (tnuluate  who 
{tiM<M  to  a  thenloKionl  colletpt  to  Ktndy  for  the  ministry 
ouftht  to  (eel  thatiie  is  l>e[:iiinin|j  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion totally  didereut  from  tliat  of  his  Nchuol  or  nnivi-r- 
Kity, — in  a  wonl,  thathe  is  learning  not  so  much  how-  to 
BiiNwer  cxaininatioh  questions  as  how  l<i  tliink  on  theo- 
logical questions,  if  he  has  not  alreaily  done  so.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  insure  that  tlie  decisioti  as  to 
the  intellectual  fltnet-a  of  candidates  should  lie  arriveil 
at  six  mr)ntliH  at  least  before  tlielr  ordination,  and  wlien- 
everpossible  thisiierioil  ahonhl  l)e  extended.  The  writer 
also  ButJ^estK  that  u  council,— enialler,  anil  with  more 
real  jMiwer  than  any  at  present  exist  I  ntj;,— should  decide 
what  is  the  liest  pnwdble  education  (or  a  clergyman,  and 
he  is  evidently  opposed  to  a  distinctively  clerical  train- 
ing Iteing  entered  upon  too  soon.  Somethinf;  might 
even  lie  done  to  remove  "  that  insularity  which  pervades 
the  EngUhh  Church''  by  arranging  for  j-ouug  men  to 
Mudy  on  the  C'liiitiiiGnt.  To  be  truly  e'fHcient,  the  clergy 
must,  he  recognizes,  nmlerstand  the  |)i-ohlenis  of  their 
age  ami  synipathiite  with  its  perplexities.  Time  was 
when  Grotius  w»<i  able  to  say  "  Ch-nin  Aniillciiioit  utii- 
por  miiiiill.''  Let  uot  that  time  iiass  away,  is  the  note 
ot  thiH  article. 

Irish  National  Imperialism.— Writing  on  this 
Huhjpct  in  the  CiiiilciHpiirnry  (London)  for  May,  Mr. 
Hut«lieson  Mncaulay  Posnett  shows  how  the  Irish  Xa- 
tloualists  can  help  the  empire  and  Imperial  feileratioti 
by  bringing  home  to  the  British  elector,  with  a  vivid- 
ness impossible  to  distant  Australia  or  Cana<la,  ■■  those 
political  principles  without  which  im|)erial  fe<lenition 
can  never  Im  anything  lielter  than  a  dream."  IriNh  Xa- 
tioualists,  he  sayn.  have  already  checkniate<l  n  central- 
ism that  once  threatened  to  1h<  as  fatal  to  [he  imperial 
prospects  of  tivday  as  the  centralism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  uuiiin  with  the  American  colonieii. 

The  Cost  of  AlBcclra«.~Mr.  Undgett  Meakin  de- 
Bcrilies,  ill  th.-  Furliiiulillli  (London)  for  May,  the  Al- 
geciraseonferi'iice,  ji lace  nod  miMftiiig.  "The  enornious 
exiiense  of  the  conference  may  Ix!  jndgeil  from  the  fact 
that  Sir  Arthur  Kicolson  and  his  thr 


considered  to  have' got  off  cheap' ata  rental  of  flOaday 
for  eighty-four  days  and  '  dnil  themselves.'  A  aliiplnad 
of  horses  and  carriages  at  £3 10s.  a  day  each  pair  was 
transported  from  Seville  and  accommodated  in  the  bull- 
ring. Mr.  Meakin  expects  that  before  long  we  may  see 
France  landing  troops  to  restore  order,  and  Htay.  ''Her 
great  mistake  was  In  not' taking  immediate  steps  to  se- 
cure her  advantage  on  the  publication  of  her  agreement 
with  England.  Had  she  done  so,  Morocco  would  have 
now  lieen  virtually  hers,  and  there  would  have  lieen  no 
place  either  for  the  interposition  o(  Germany  or  for  the 
holding  of  a  conference  at  Algeciras." 

Travel  In  Arabia.— A  novel  snggestiou  for  those 

with  the  exploring  lient  will  lie  fouixl  in  the  paper  con- 
tributed to  liUichiPuiHl'il  for  May,  "A  Journey  to  Sa- 
naa.'' in  Arabia,  starring  from  Itodeiilah,  far  down  the 
Ked  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  coast,  not  an  immense  way 
fi-om  the  sirait  of  Babel-llandeb.  Such  a  Journey  is 
nut  an  unmixed  iileasure,  and  one  is  somewhat  liable 
to  be  hange<l  by  polite  but  exasperating  pashas.  But 
for  any  one  tougb  enough  to  walk  a  great  deal,  ride  on 
11  no  in  if  on  able  saddles,  and  not  too  particular  about 
food,  a  journey  through  this  country  would  be  most 
fascinating.  It  is  "almost  unknown,  rich  in  soil,"  and 
"  lieautiful  in  scenery."  Moreover,  here  are  neither  ad- 
upon  tlie  rocks  nor  tourists'  agents. 


J,   M.  Barrle'a   Rovtval  of  the   Home.— Miss 

Edith  A.  Brown  writes,  in  the  FoHiilghtty  Review 
(Iiondoii)  for  May,  on  Mr.  J.  M.  Darrie's  dramatic  and 
social  influence.  Imperiled  British  domesticity  has, 
she  avers,  found  in  him  its  savior.  The  genius  of  this 
devotee  of  the  commonplace  has  appealed  to  the  child 
in  each  of  ns,  and  so  has  saved  home  life  from  destruc- 
tion. "  Mr.  Barrie's  object  is  to  induce  the  modern  to 
abandon  the  cult  ot  the  superfluous  and  to  create  a 
home  atmosphere  in  which  both  senior  and  Junior  Be- 
twixtandUetweenscanliveand thrive.  .  .  .  Ananalyslft 
of  Mr.  Barrie's  »pi>eal  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  a  particular  gift  tor  disentangling  the  primal  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  from  the  web  ot  culture  and 
civilization  without  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
the  most  complex  personality  en trappeil  in  that  web; 
moreover,  he  endows  the  simplicity  which  he  unravels 
with  very  attractive  qualities." 

WanttMl- A  Code  of  Intern*t[on«I  Ii»w. — Tba 

Edlnbiiiyh'x  review  ot  Dr.  Oppenheim's  treaUn  en 
international  law  puts  forward  an  urgent  plea  tor  codi- 
fication. Such  a  process  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Itl- 
temational  legislation  that  we  poRsess.  "The  codtO- 
cationot  international  law  can  only  beaccompliahedbr 
an  international  ngn-ement  binding  on  the  partiea  tott, 
and  tlie  very  fact  ot  the  agreement  transforms  a  iMMon- 
able  practice,  or  a  practice  adhered  to  by  one  or  twi> 
nations  only,  into  a  rule  binding  on  the  whola  world ; 
in  other  words,  it  creates  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  pleee  of 
internationallaw  ....  I^rge  portions  of  IntamatloDal 
usa^e  are  now  fit  to  be  formulated  In  a  code,  and  bjr 
such  coilification  they  ticcome  binding  on  clTlllKd  na- 
tions as  nearly  as  international  rules  can  be  law  in  tho 
strict  sense  ot  the  term.  The  time  has,  in  fact,  arrivod 
when  an  ncinal  code  of  international  law  might  1m 
attempted.*' 
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ducteil  with  the  same  amount  nf  t«Qi)er  Helitinient. 
"Naooleon's  Love  Story"  (Duttoii).  his  wooing  of  Maria 
■WHlewska,  is  told  with  the  freedom  uecesHMi-y  to  the 
subject,  Gansiorowaki's  dramatic  nense  ntid  sharp  dia- 
logue reminding  one  of  the  elder  Dumiu. 

Thirdly,  we  have  tlie  KiiHHiau  MerejkovHkl.  with  a 
hideous,  blood-and-brandy  picture  of  Peter  the  Great. 


Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  "The  Way  of  an  Indian." 

of  an  Indian  "  <Fox,  Duilield).  Tlie  literary  quality  of 
Reminjfton's  Ktories  iimy  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  hut 
whose  cftiivasea  rank  before  ills  In  America's  gallery 
of  historical  painters  !* 

THREE  SLAV  WRITERS. 
Despite  the  great  reputations — and  great  gifts — of 
Lernmntov  and  Pushkin,  Gogol  and  Gontciiarov,  Dos- 
toevski, Turjienev,  Tolstoi,  Gorki,  Kussiaci  literature 
lias  made  but  a  sliylit  impression  outside  Kurope.  For 
Americans,  perhaps,  the  steppe  is  too  dull,  the  muahik 
tcHi  slow,  an<l  the  Xihilist  loo  fond  of  phiiosopliical  al>- 
stractlons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  only  Slav  novelists 
wiio  have  gained  a  lar)ce  cIs-AtlaDtic  audience  are 
Tolstoi  and  Sieukiewicz.  The  venerabJe  giant  of 
Yasnaia  Piiiyniin  may  never  pubiish  another  romance, 
whereas  fnmi  tlie  Warsavian.— hale,  hearty,  and  sixty, 
—more  tales  are  to  lie  exi>ecte<l.  His  iast,  put  into 
Kn^lish  by  that  pwrlos  iranslator,  Jeremiah  Curtin, 
has  recently  l»>en  ^rjve ri  oiil  by  I,ittle,  Brown  &  Co.,  the 
enterprising  and  forliiiiiile  "discoverers"  of  Sienkie- 
wicz.  "(In  the  i'-ifld  of  Clory"  will  not  enhance  the 
author's  fame,  will  not  affect  ir,  yet  his  straight,  swift, 
lucid  narmtivi!  method  here  again  captivates  the  reader. 
Tlie  present  vrdiime  treats  of  the  Moslem  northwest- 
ward invasion  I  liat  rw'curred  during  the  second  half  of 
tiiesevenleenth  century,  when  King  John  Sobieski  came 
down  to  deli v.-r  Vienna  fnun  the  '■  infidels,"  these  seek- 
ing nothluK  mori!  ilian  n'(|iiila1  fur  the  eyes  and  teeth 
knocked  out  by  theCnisadi-rs.  Sienklewicz  makes  you 
feel wliatliliKMltliirsrvfanntieisn  Incitedtheco  teiding 
hosts  thoUBh  he  iidntiri's  his  Chr  'tt  an  eut(!  r  ats  tor 
their  "imtriolisni."    Iliiiv  often    s  patr  ot  sn   the  same 

Gansiorowski,   iinothcr  Pole    »    gn  no  song  of  the 
sword,  but  (• 


which  \ 


iC  a    I   s  battles  a 


Xo  man  who  is  very  cruel  and  has  many  people  killed 
can  escape  historical  greatness.  "Peter  and  Alexis" 
(Putnams)  both  shocks  through  its  horror  and  grips 
through  its  power ;  it  is  an  eloquent  book  by  a  ster- 
ling  artist, 

LOVE  3T(}RIES. 

"Manon  LeHcaut"and  "The  Lady  with  the  Camel- 
lias," thouiih  not  written  to  instruct  school  children, 
stand  tu^knowledged  international  classics ;  "Madame 
BovHry"aud  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin"have  always 
astoiiished  exacting  readers  by  their  literary  perfec- 
tion i  Lamartine's  graceful,  tender  "  Raphael "  and  Zo- 
la's [Mjetically  idealistic  "Pageofjjove"  deserve  an  even 
wider  circulation  than  they  have  reached.  These,  and 
several  more  love  stories  by  eminent  Frenchmen,  have 
been  reissued  by  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  in  nua- 
bridged  translation.  Another  Boston  firm,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  publishes  a  tale  of  love  by  sentiment  half 
English,  halt  French,  half  Prot«8t«at,  half  Romanist, 
called  "HeartsandCreeds."  Presentnlay (Quebec yieldn 
the  scenic  background  (or  this  conflict  between  natural 
instinct  and  traditional  doctrine,  whereas  the  young 
"Sir  Galahad  ot  New  France"  (Turner),  who  comes  a 
pioneer  to  the  Mississippi  wilds,  Is  troubled  by  no  auch 
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boma's  northeast  corner,  south  of   Kansas  and 

west  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  They  are  not  only- 
the  richest  Indians,  but  they  are  tho  richest  com- 
munity, per  capita,  on  the  globe.  The  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  tlie  $8,372,000  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
revenue  which  they  obtain  from  urazing  lands, 
and  their  royalties  on  oil  and  gas  amount  to 
(706  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  nineteen  hundred  members  of  the  tribe,  which 
means  two  or  three  times  that  much  per  family. 
In  addition,  many  individual  members  of  the 
tribe  have  good-sized  incomes  from  homesteads 
and  farms.  The  full-b!oode  are  in  the  minority 
in  the  Osages,  as  in  nearly  all  the  other  tribes, 
and  they  are  diminishing  proportionately  every 
year.  Ae  would  naturally  be  inferred  from  their 
affluent  circumstances,  all  the  Osages  wear  the 
clothing  of  civilization  wholly  or  in  part,  two- 
thirds  of  tbem  can  I'ead,  almost  all  speak  Eng* 
lisb.  and  all  live  in  civilized  habitations. 

Their  advances  in  intelligence  and  worldly 
comforts  give  tlie  Indiana  ss  much  interest  in 
jieace  and  order  as  the  whites  have.  No  Indian 
war  has  taken  place  since  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  South  Dakota  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1 890, 


OBIET  RBD  OMIITD  (BIODX).  BBD  CLODD'S  WIPB. 

(R«d  Cload  hu  selected  Ua  ■Uotment  at  the  Pine  Rldse 
agency.  Bouth  Dakota,  and  bas  become  a  ciUaen  of  the 

United  State*. I 

which  had  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  and  the 
virtual  extermination  of  Big  Foot's  band  of  hoe- 
tilcB  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  among  its  inci- 
dents. The  recent  disturbance  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  which  a  United  States  civil  officer  was 
killed  was  sporadic  and  isolated,  in  which  a  few 
full-bloods  voiced  their  liostility  to  the  abolition 
of  tribal  government  and  the  change  from  com- 
munal to  individual  ownership  of  property,  both 
of  which  hail  been  assented  to  bv  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  Five  Nations.  The  disturbers  not 
only  came  in  conflict  with  the  national  officers. 
but  were  opposed  by  the  tribal  autlioritiea. 

All  the  Indians  who  are  being  transformed 
into  citizens  are  workers.  In  addition  to  the 
common-scliool  studies  which  they  pursue  at 
Carlisle,  Haskell,  Chiloco,  and  the  other  institu- 
tions the  boys  are  taught  carpentry,  harness- 
making,  farming,  printing,  shoeraaking,  black- 
smithing,  and  other  useful  industries,  while  tlie 
girls  are  drilled  in  household  work,  cookinir. 
laundering,  sewing,  nursing,  dairying,  and  otiii^r 
activities  of  their  sex.  In  these  industries  many 
of  tlie  graduates  have  high  skill  and  earn  a  good 
living  from  them  out  in  the  world. 

In  190li,  at  all  the  reservations  at  which  rf»- 
tions  had  been  issued,  Prpsiilent  Roosevelt  di- 
rected that  none  should  be  given  thereafter  t" 
ablebodieil  male  Indians  above  boyhood  years 
and  liolow  old  age.  but  that  construction  work 
around  the  reservations  should  be  given  to  them, 
and  that  out  of  the  wages  paid  to  them  they  should 
get  food  and  ch'thing.  This  policy  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  workers  among  the 
Indians,  and  has  given  them  an  independence 
and  a  self-reliance  impossible  under  the  pauper- 
ization and  emasculation  of  the  old  free  ration 
and  clothing  system. 
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In  many  parts  of  the  West,  Indiana  are  em- 
ployed   ae    farmers,    stock  -  raisera,    carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  in   other  industrial  pursuits. 
On  some  of  the  government  irrigation  works 
large  numbers  of  them  are  engaged.     At  the 
Fine  Ridge  agency,  in  South  Dakota,  eight  hun- 
dred Sioux  recently  advertised  in  the  papers  of 
the  surrounding  towns  that  they  would  do  any 
kind  of  manual  work  they  could  get.     Many  of 
these  Sioux  partici- 
pated in  the  Iiles- 
siah    ghost    dances 
and    outbreaks    of 
1 890,  the  last  of  the 
Indian  wars. 

Incidentally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the 
athletic  competi- 
tions between  the 
Indian  and  the 
white  schools  and 
colleges  are  break- 
ing down  such  race 
distinctions  as  have 
existed,  and  ai-e 
having  an  elevating 
influi 


Ca 


sle's 


(Pkwnee  agency.  Oklahoma.) 


In  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  is  a  Tuscarora  Indian, 

J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  who  is  an  authority  on  Indian 
linguistics,  mythology,  and  sociology.  Of  part 
Cherokee  blood  is  John  M.  Oskison.  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Evenini;  Post,  and  well 
known  as  a  magazine  writer.  Though  his  name 
does  not  asBociate  itself  with  the  humanities, 
Lone  Wolf,  one  of  the  Kiowa  cliiefs,  is  a  scholar 
and  preacher,  reads  his  Greek  Testament  every 
day,  and  is  capable  of  filling  a  chair  acceptably 
as  a  teacher  of  the  language  of  Pericles.  There 
is  Pottawatomie  blood  in  Charles  Curtis,  member 
of  Congress  fromjheTopeka  district,  the  author 
of  the  purtis*fect8  and  other  legislation  dealing 
with  the'^TveTribes  and  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 
"When  Paul  Knapp,  the  Pottawatomie,  recent- 
ly appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  enters  West 
Point,  in  June,  1907,  there  will  be  no  prejudice 
for  him  to  overcome,  like  that  which  some  of  the 
negro  cadets  encountered.  On  the  rolls  of  the 
Military  Academy  he  will  find  the  name  of  David 
Moniac,  a  Creek,  who  graduated  in  182'2,  and 
who,  as  major  in  a  regiment  of  Creek  mounted 
volunteers,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Wahoo 
Swamp,  in  Florida,  in  1836.  in  the  Seminole  War. 
And  this  was  not  the  only  Indian  among  West 


football  team  beat 
those  of  many 
white  colleges  in 
1905,  including 
West  Point,  wliile 
the  girls  of  most  of 
the  Indian  schools 
of  1906  excel  in  many  civilized  sports.  Those 
of  the  Fort  Shaw  (Mont.)  school,  representing 
many  tribes,  and  most  of  them  full-bloods,  have 
vanquished  their  white  sisteia  of  so  many  West- 
ern colleges  and  universities  that  there  is  no 
more  glory  for  them  in  conquests  of  that  sort. 

In  many  callings  and  in  many  States  persons 
of  Indian  blood  are  prominent.  Zitkala-Sa,  a 
Yankton  Sioux,  is  the  author  of  "Old  Indian 
Legends"  and  of  many  magazine  articles.  Her 
"Legends"  were  illustrated  by  Angel  Do  Cora, 
a  full-blooded  Winnebago,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle 
and  an  art  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle.  Brant-Sera, 
a  Mohawk,  is  winning  fame  as  an  actor  in  Eng- 
land. Another  Mohawk,  Pauline  Johnson,  is  a 
poet  of  some  celebrity.  Dr.  Charles  A.  East- 
man, a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine,  husband  of 
Elaine  Goodale,  has  held  several  positions  of 
importance  under  the  Government,  is  the  author 
of  three  or  four  books  on  Indian  subjects,  and 
is  at  present,  under  a  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  revising  the  Sioux  family  names. 
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problem,  hut  linvliiji;  cnsHiisp)*!'  oiiCiiimgn,  nilftughter 
i>f  the  Xuti'lie/..  wcrlf  her  without  Irjtig  <lelil>erKti<iti, 
auil  tukea  her  limiie  tn  the  murtvlrnl  nu«Ik-.  'Tix  not 
reconleil  when  he  sent  the  squntv  iHick  to  her  reeking 
telM-i-, 

TwiiAiueritHU  wrilers  of  t lie  weaker  sex.  Miss  Ellen 
Gla.V"WHml  Mrs,  Iliitehius  llupjco™!-"  Neith  Bi.yee" 
— (iepilrt  fmtu  the  eoniniim  AukIo-Shxihi  theory  (or 
reliitioiis,  Ihiuigti  eilher  chooses 


r  hei 


II  then 


■  of  the  [joim- 
lar  sort,  ftue  readily 
IielieveH  that  men  lost 
their  heart»  to  r.iitirH 
Wllrte,  Hlic  is  w>  ci.1.1- 
plutely  chanuiuv  :  the 
imiiliaiice  iif  I^aura's 
beuutifiil  soul  and 
MisM  CilaKgiiw's  bright 
achievement    iu    liter- 

"Tlie  Wlieel  nf  l,if«" 
(IhitiUetliiyl  to  ^.hine 
out  among  the  novels 
oil  thlK  season's  list. 
Mm.  Ilapgood's  "The 
Rtt'nial  S|irliig''(Fos, 
Dufnelillnlxor 
to  II 


n  approval, 
ious  Chi       ■ 


luki^ 


1  I,flUt(- 

liani's  fear  of  iiiarryinji;  liecause  of  a  supposeil  heritntie 
of  latent  lunacy  was  easy  to  invent:  hut  ailiniralile  in 
tlie  artistiu  conception  ot  Cliira'H  worlilly,  sellish 
ninther.  and  excellent  the  ilialojpie,  which,  though  life- 
like— ami  therefore  unepigraminaCli— still  remains  in- 
terestiuK  on  every  page. 

But  alas  for  Ueort^  Moore'fi  new  iKxik,  "The  I^ake" 
(Appletims),  lietmyliiK  tliat  glftetl  writer  at  liis  worst  \ 
IiTes|H>nsiliiUt]r  denotes  tliu  coniluct  of  nil  the  char- 
acters, irrelevancy  their  wlnile  discourNe.  With  Rin^u- 
liur  personageH  anil  circuiiiKtanceH  uiihackneye<l,  he  yet 
contFlveH  a  t«ilio»H  in  lieu  ofaKei)!tU|;stury.  AsCieorite 
Moore'M  intellectunt  attnitimetits  have  not  saved  him 
from  failure,  tui  Frederiek  I'aliut-r'H  high  ahtlitien  as  a 
topical  writer,  hixmeritml  rank  asa  warcorres|Hinclent, 
can  shed  no  success  u|>ou  Ills  present  attempt— not  the 
first— at  fiction,  "Lucy  of  the  Stiirs,"  printeil  hy  the 
Scribners.  The  Japanese  have  often  attriietcil  ilie  su- 
perior nimnntic  muse  of  .John  Luther  Long,  who  now 
presents  "The  Way  of  the  Omis"  (.MHcmillanl,  wherein 
the  author  sets  forth  that  iileal  self-al "legation  so  for- 
eign to  the  fenwioiisly  egoisi  ic  Western  world.  A  siic- 
ce»>fiil  psychologic  Htmly  is  llowaol  Stnrgis"  "All 
That  Was  Possible"  (I'utiiainsl.  Here  is  one  "Mrs." 
Siliyl  Cnifts,  who  discreitly  n-lires  to  a  WeKh  poiin- 
tryslde  after  her  T»ndoii  "luist,"  She  mii'ts  Robert 
Henshftw,  a  rigidly  conventional  siiuireeii  iH'hmging 
to  the  neighlmrhood.  At  Hist  he  shows  o|>eu  hos- 
tility to  Wibyl,  a  Ijcautifnl  and  charming  woman,  yet, 
as  in  lime  they  iN'eonie  closely  aei|Uaililed.  llerishHW, 
though  knc)wlnB  her  hislorj-,  falls  to  lier  f«s<>iiia- 
tions.  She  at  various  times  avows  herself  op|Hisetl 
to  the  enslavement  of  miirriagir,  so  lliat,  at  last. 
when  the  stjuireeii  declares  his  love,  he  niiils  an 
nnetiions  explanAtion  of  how  she  lins  gniiluHlly  coii- 
verteii  him  to  the  nnmatrimonial  view.  .\nil  then  that 
highly  reisliet-talile  English  gentleman  bhiniily  promises 


h  convenient  clandestine  arrangement,  which  shall  not 
M>  without  financial  advantage  to  the  lady.  Sibyl's 
'normims  chugrln  from  l>eing  taken  at  her  word  leads 
.o  iter  abrupt  ileeanipnient. 

Miss  Frothlngham's  "The  Evasion"  (Houghton) 
may  lie  nientioned  an 
ileiteroiisly  dinplaylng 
the  workings  of  Chat 
complicated  machine, 
■the  New  RiigUnd 
conscience."  Two  love 
stories  ut  lighter  ter- 
ture  than  MIm  Froth- 
ingham's,  both  Invulv- 


itry 


il  at  Bcholutle 
loftiness,  are  offered  by 
Beatrice  Harraden  and 
Mary  Tappan  Wright, 
—  see  "The  Scholar's 
Daughter-  (Dodd, 
Mead)  and  "The 
Tower"  (Scribners), 
BEATaioB  niiKRAUEx.  "Pain    Decides"   (Ap- 

pletons),  the  Bardnesa 
von  Hiitlen's  seijiiel  to  "  Pani,"  shows  that  this  author 
can  lie  unhysterieal  if  she  eliooses.  E,  F.  Benson  pub- 
lishes ills  "Angel  of  Pain  "  with  the  Lippiocotts,  a  tale 
wliich  in  Franiv  would  lie  said  to  deal  with  le  higAlf 
nnijUiiit:  and  Mifis.Seawell's  "Chateau  of  MonlplalRir" 
lAppletons)  lies  situate  in  that  very  country  of  the 
Gauls. 

)h.'toreqnitting  these  books  deilicated  to  Cupid,  we 
must  praise  "The  Kteriial  Spring"  and  "All  That  Was 
Possible  "  for  a  (juality  conspicuous  in  the  prize  novel 
from  J,rfind<in,  Mrs.  Hapgixxl  and  Mr.  Sturgls  mold 
their  characters  imjiartially  ;  they  are  not  concerned  In 
manufaeturing  heroes  for  housemaids,  but  in  making 
them  appear  as  tliey  might  before  their  valets. 

THE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

Tolun,  the  vociil  hero  of  Miss  Herthft  Runkle's  oper- 
atic story  «  >iil  iiryl.  observes  eonterniiig  stage  people : 
"Xii  oilier  cliuss  hangs  so  on  iiewsiiaper  praise;  no 
class  is  so  self-con- 
scious, so  uneasy,  so 
little  happy.  .  .  . 
Tliey  are  eaten  up 
with  jealousy,  with 
dread  of  slights 
from  managers  or 
critics  or  public." 
And  none  are  so 
vain  or  egoiatic,  «a 
you  may  perceive  by 
the  example  of 
Frttulciu  MittellRi, 
a  rofornf  uni  singer 
I>ast  her  bloom  and 
efflcieucy,  threat- 
ened with  supcraif 
nnatiou  from  VIo- 
letta  to  Frela,— we 
■■Nonohalante" 
(Holt).  Pleftsing 
with  his  reprcaenta- 
tion  of  the  lite  the- 


THE  SEASONS  FICTION  SURi^EYED. 


cial  t< 


»-ith 


atric  in  a,  (lornii 
liiii  creation  of  the  voluble,  fussy,  wriggling  Mitteliui, 
Mr.  OlniBt«<l  anuo]-i4  with  his  heroiue,  a  younti;  persou 
iu  every  ivay  iin  in  spiring,  unsympathetic,  uuiaterest- 
ing— tliougli  American.    Besides,  why  disturl)  the  Ger- 
man artistic  ntniosphere  liy  projecting  thereinto  dlac 
MChrccktU-hcn  Amcrlkinicr  /    Margaret  Potter,  at  all 
evBnt^  does  her  best— which  is  not  the  best — to  place 
CliaikoTHkl  in  a  specific  national  climate.    For  her  ro- 
mantic piirposeHhecon- 
demns  "The  Genius" 
(Hrtrpers)  to  die  by  his 
own  hand,  although 
Modest,  the  conipoxer's 
brother,  has  circum- 
BtHntittlly  [IcMiribed  hia 
death   from  cholera. 
However,  a  novelist 

amineil  under  oath; 
and  whatever  her  er- 
rors and   defects,   this 

kling  of  Chaikovski'B 
terrible  morbidness, — 
that  nientiil  Btat«  apt 


nder  a 


■  (I)iil 


■•Spi 

m  the  V 


1  Ad  VI 

It  the  V. 


■■  I."  As  for  Symoiis'  language,  we  commend  it  to  Mr. 
Olitisttd.  whone  stylistic  contortions  are  ridiculous. 
-Tlif  Truth  AI>out  Tolna,"  by  the  way,  the  renowne<l 
Hungarian  tenor  himself  confesses  so;  "The  Magyar 
noble,  the  inspired  genius,  the  exalted  patriot,  the  re- 
mule,  mysterious,  irrfpronchable,  unapproachable  Tol- 
na. is  a  flippant  j-oung  Yankee  with  a  slangy  tongue 
unci  an  eye  to  the  main  chance."  Une  wishes  Miss 
HiLiikle's  capabllilles  had  eiiualed  those  of  Heury  Hutt, 
who  painted  the  frontispiece. 

SOCIALISM  AND  UTOPIA. 

To  some  iKiithy  folk  ifrniirant  of  its  meaning,  the 
term  ■' sncialism "'  wunds  like  "vice,"  or  "crime,"  or 
lierlinps  ■■  hell."  But  let  1  heir  false  alarms  be  assuaged  : 
socialism' lias  lon^  Iwen  iidvaiicing  uiion  us  with  the 
government  postal  .service,  municipal  roads,  parochial 
churches,  public  schools,  lire  brig.ides,  street  lamps. 
Masonic  orderi<.  labor  unions,  clubs,  libraries,— all,  in 
onesenseoraiuMlier.sncialistiu  forms.  Complete  social- 
ism lias  nut  yi>t  aiTived,  but  in  approaching  like  a  thief 
in  the  niKht.  with  one  leg  already  in  at  the  door.  That 
one  h'K  synilN)llKes  laziness,  a  quality  of  almost  uui- 
versal  jHisscssion  ;  the  other  leg  signlfles  unselfishness, 
SCI  unciiuinicin  a  human  attribute  that  real  socialism 
must   tarry   loii|y[   on   the   threshold.    The  author  of 

nils. 


iiess  you  \  never  thought  about ; 
e  for  a  ii  tiiit«  that  a  tot  of  free 
■eeing  to  i  orlc  together  at  a  job 
11  make  tht  ni  any  better  off  than 


they  were  before.  "No  more  sense" — to  qi 
acter  of  thin  book— "in  a  lot  of  mechanics 
the  tin  business  than  in  a  lot  of  sheep  tcol 
wool  business."  And  stating  clearly  enou^ 
that  "Those  who  think  must  govern  thos 
Mr.  Holt  seems  to  despair  of  any  but  the 
motest  moral  development  engendering 
spirit  of  self-suppression. 

"  '  We  riay  not  admire  self-interest,'  coi 
Calmire, '  but  civilization  has  never  yet  beei 
out  ft,  as  Mr.  Carver  says,  nor  has  any  m 
gested  a  coherent  system  by  which  it  can  hi 

"  'Not  if  you  put  altruism  in  place  of 
jected  Boggs. 

"'Well,'  said  Carver,  'that  job  was  I 
pretty  capable  hand  a  couple  of  thou  sane 
and  at  the  rat«  we're  going  bow  long  do 
will  take  to  finish  it>'" 

David  Parry,  a  mitlionatre  manufactu 
Holt  being  a  floHrishlng  publisher- mak 
right  witty  fashion  of  the  Utopian  "Scarl 
(Hobbs-Merrill)  created  by  himself,  lie  ini 
simple  operation  of  sowing  seed  in  the  gro 
onstrate  how  strongly  an  Ideal  community  i 
exertion  ;  for  behind  the  alignment  of  stoc 
walk  several  men  brandishing  severe  fla) 
struments  destined  for  painful  applicatioi 
terior  parts  of  those  lacking  laborious  zeal 

The  mature  niillionaire  manufacturer, 
little  altnut  socialism,  is  crassly  satisfied  w 
of  possible  worlds;  and  the  venerable  flou 
lisher,  a  cautious,  scientific  Inquirer,  think 
might  be  improved,  but  does  not  much  i 
Still  there  comes  another.    He  is  a  fiery 
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■  Ill: 


IJM 


o  til  is: 


rUIh  waUr— aii<l  cartloftd  nfler  cartloiwl  o(  it  would  \m 
taki'N  tiiiKiid  (Imiifml  intiithi'hiipi»rsiwith  fresh  riieM, 
ant]  sent  out  ti>  tlic  |)ulilii!'!j  lirmkfiut.'' 

KalliiT  llian  now  stop  fur  iicailtnilcnl  plntitiidM 
iipiiti  7<oln's  rfntixiii  niitl  KiiiiHwairH  revoliitioiiiini.  wr 
pn-fvr  tr)  ((ivt-  K  Necimd  <iu»liitliiii.  not-  irxaltitin  Dur- 
biiiii'H  tuiiKHuuH,  but  ci'lebmtliiK  Iijh  fci'til<zi<r  wi>rl>H : 

''Til  thlH  [uirtur  tlie  3-ilnl  cnnienU  the  tiiHkitijv.  Hint 
till-  wiiMte  priHliirtK  of  iill  Borts  ;  here  thcj-ilried  out  ilie 
lioiivM — anil  it)  Hiiffocatiui;  rcllHrH,  wliei*e  tlie  ilaylight 
never  cnnii^.  yim  might  sue  men  linil  women  Rnd  chil- 
dren benilinij  over  whirling  mntihines  and  Hnwingbitxot 
bnne  into  till  Kiirtn  of  Khnpeis  breatliinK  their  lungs  full 
of  tlie-flne  iliist,  anil  douniAl  to  die.  vvery.oiie  of  them, 
within  a  ciTtuin  detiiiite  time.  Here  tliey  made  the 
bl'HHl  into  Albumen,  and  made  other  foul-smellinK 
tliiiifCfl  into  thiuKS  still  more  toul-HniellinK.  .  .  .  Fur 
tlie  iHliirs  in  tliese  ghastly  cliaruel  honseH  tbere  may  be 
wordu  ill  liithuaiiinn,  but  there  are  none  in  Engliflh.'' 

Tliree  chsurs  for  the  survival  nt  the  fittest,  in  thl«, 
tbe  buKt  l>y  far  of  all  possible  worldii  I 

America's  railway  Icings  are  Qt  enouKb  to  snrrire 
tbe  American  public,  is  the  evident  opIiiiQti  of  a  certain 
IKitcntwtelielongiiiK  to  that  dynasty,  who  says  in  "The 
SlruiiKle"  (WejuteU):  "We  have  controlled  the  legal 
situation  very  well.  We  generally  defeat  such  legisla- 
tion as  we  don't  want,  and  have  such  passed  aa  we 
want,  and  we  don't  pay  over  10  |>er  cent,  ot  our  actual 
legal  liabilities  in  litigation."    Three  cheers  more  ! 

If  you  seek  comfort  against  all  these  vexing  ill^ 
go  to  Maxwell  Gray.  He  speaks  soft  and  low,  thus: 
''Wealth,  briefly  Htated,  is  natural  forceM  pliu  humAD 


lives  by  \\U  pen.  He  liai  nut  ha<l  time  to  learn  the 
opposite  Kiile  of  anything.  Anil  be  iihouts  aloud  for 
immediate  explosion  of  the  political  and  iniiuntrial 
structure  now  Ktanding-  Yes,  for  that  very  reason,  this 
young  Upton  Sinclair,  with  all  his  iftnorauci-,  exaggera- 
tion, palpable  iiartbianHhip.— Iieciiuse  be  oriua  inipetu- 
buHly.  ini|)eriously,  to  the  better  soul  of  man  for  light, 
_  for  change,  for  progress,  for  tbe  dawn  of  a  new,  sweet, 
blessed  kinduesH;  yes,  ))ecauHe  be  makes  you  feel,  well- 
nigh  makes  you  weep,  for  the  human  miitery  existing 
throughgreeilycommercp' buying  silence  from  thevenal 
law, — it  is  just  because  ot  this  that  his  words  must  run 
into  your  blood.  "Stiirmsee"  is  ileeply  philosophical, 
"The  Scarlet  Empire"  cleverly  satirical,  anil  they 
{Killtely  liegulle  your  armchair  Idleness.  Hut  "The 
.lungle"  rouses  your  wrath, —you  look  about  fora  stout 
rope  to  hang  some  one  by  the  neck.  "The  Jungle" 
(I)oubledny)  describes  lovely  Chicago's  dearest  delightit, 
iiing  tlicni  tfndur  U-anties  of  the  meat-i>acking  in- 


•' There  would  I'ome  nil  the  way  liack  from  Europe 
old  sausage  that  hail  lieeii  rejecteil,  and  that  was  moldy 
and  white,— it  would  Is-  ilowd  with  Ijorax  anil  glycerine 
nnil  dumpeil  into  tbe  bopiKm,  ami  made  over  iiKain  fur 
home  CI m sumption.  .  .  .  It  was  iisidark  in  the  storage 
places  tusei- wvll, but  a  nuuKimld  run  bid  hand  over  these 
piles  of  nn-at  and  swrt^i  off  hniidfiilsiiftbedrieildunKuf 
rats.  These  raiMwi-n-  nufsiinces.  anil  the  jmckers  would 
put  poison  eil  breml  out  for  them:  they  would  die,  nud 
rat.  bri'iiil.  and  meat  would  ko  into  the  hiippeis.  ,  .  . 
I'lider  the  system  of  rigid  economy  which  thcpiitkers 
enforceil  there  were  some  jolw  that  it  only  paid  to  ilo 
iince  in  a  long  time,  anil  iinionu  tliese  was  the  cleaning 
out  of  the  waste-luirrels.  Everyspring  they  did  it :  iiud 
in  the  linrrel!'  wouhl  )h-  rlirt  ;<tjd  rust,  iind  old  nails  and 


(rednced)  rmm  "  The  SearlM  B 


THE  SEASONS  FICTION  SURVEYED. 


effort",  capital,  briefly  staWd,  is  natural  forces  plus 
litinian  effort.  Therefore,  wentth,  labor,  hdiI  capital 
are  all  llie  ^me  thing.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  BroCh- 
erhoixl  of  tlic  (ioltleti  Rtile." 

You  will  flmi  these  ami  other  solemn  connscls  in 
■' The  Great  Kefusal" {Applet-ons).  Bnt  ■•  The  Junale," 
nither.  should  claim  your  nightly  leisure.  At  inortiing 
ynii  will  come  ilown  to  breakfast  cheerful  as  your  wont, 
smufily  cnnlliletit  that,  for  once,  you've  not  been  fooled 
by  a  st-ory-lHKjk,  anil  that  the  bright,  brown,  juicy  sau- 
sn«eso<laintily  ilisheil  upbyMnry  Aiincotitaiiis  no  pos- 
sible pJirtiele  ut  poisoned  rHl. 

After  all,  we  liave  yet  to  state  the  political  importof 
''The  Jungle,''  iinexpreKsed  by  the  author  :  As  things 
are  going  to-ilay  in  the  United  States,  during  the  twen- 
tieth century  the  now  existing  political  parties  may 
vanish,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  new  factiouH — the 
XiitiiinnI  SiH-'ialint  Party  of  America — may  call  a  Presi- 
dent to  the  White  House. 


The 

'■  Peace  Prine  "  of  WO.OUO  for  her  novel  "Ground  Arms! " 
{•■Die  Waflen  Nieiier"),  of  which  A.  C.  McClurg  Sc 
Co. 'si  new  edition  appeared  last  February.  To  the  pres- 
ent writer,  the  fact  that  the  baroness  got  a  targe  sum 
of  money  for  thin  book  la  totally  uninteresting  and  un- 
important: he  mentions  that  fact  notwithstanding,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  everybody  will  differ  with  his  . 
opinion,  and  tliat  hence  he  is  promoting  the  publicity 
of  the  greatest  philanthropical  novel  of  this  generation. 
It  slionld  be  enough  to  say  that  "Ground  Armsl" 
[la^sionately  pleads  for  the  abolition  of  war.  The  Bar- 
nne!)S  von  Siiltner,  we.  however  will  aiid,  means  what 
she  says ;  she  is  not  one  of  those  righteous  patriots  who 
in  times  of  peace  declare  themselves  opposed  to  war, 
but  who  turn  round  the  moment  their  country  becomes 
embroiled  with  a  foreign  power.  We  rejoice  to  say  that 
in  spite  of  its  sentiments,  popular  nowhere,  "Ground 
Arms!''  has  been  .sold  everywhere. 

That  noted  philantliropist.  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 


varies  and  emphasizes  her  warui-hearted  endeavors  for 
London  with  "  L'nder  the  Arch"  (Doubleday),  while 
Mrs.  Burnett  speaks  pathetically  about  that  city's 
breadless,  hopeless  outcasts  in  "The  Dawn  of  a  To- 
morrow" (Scribners).  Owen  KiUlare,  too,  writes  to  the  . 
heart;  himself  once  newsboy,  dock-laborer,  truck- 
driver,  and  now  an  active  director  of  social  reform,  he 
does  not  describe  New  York  tenements  upon  hearsay  in 
"TheWisdom  of  the  Simple"  (Keveli).  S.R.Crockett's 
"  Fishers  of  Men  "  (Appletons)  are  the  missionaries  who 
spend  their  lives  in  Gdinboro's  underworld. 

In  censurable  contrast  to  all  these  worthy  appeals, 
Gelett  Burgess  puts  forward  a  falsely  philanthropic 
volume  called  "A  Little  Sister  of  Destiny"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin).    Here,  a  certain  Miss  Million  scatters  indis- 
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criminate.   lavtHh  cliarity  ivliere  it  is  not  neeled  or 

where  it  mny  breeil  thriftieKsiiesH.    Tlie  author  doex 

wliaC  lie  cnii  to  foster 

tlie  vice   knowD  as 

"criminal   gnod-iia- 

tiirei"  anil  liuKprendit 

the  fooHsili,    ruinmis 

doctrine Tcimt  to  Luck. 

BeBidex,  all   tlie  i-pi- 

KO«les    relut<'d  are   |m- 

erlie. 

An  edncuted  black 
Haitian's  ■■  reversion  to 
typo"  is  miwt  interest' 
iugly  and  cumpelently 
aketclied  by  H.  C. 
Rowlaiiil  through  the 
means  at  his  enKn>K!i- 
lugUle  "In  the  Shall- 
ow "  (Appletunit).  Tli« 
neKro  in  question  is  no 

less  tlian  a  descendant  owen  kii  uauk 

of  the  famouH  IJesHn- 

lines,wlioniadehinis>-lf  "Emperor of  Haiti"  in  ISIM.  The 
Apiiletonn  also  imhlUh  Maarten  Maartcns'  ''  The  Heal- 
ers," tellingaboutasuccesstnl  operation  cm  the  brain  of 
a  lunatic.  Theanthor  does  not  appear  to  take  very  seri- 
ously all  the  occult  HCienceH  and  scleritjfii;  occultlsnis 


that  he  niarshaU  ami  parades.  A  raTti  avln  iudeed  is  Mr. 
MigbeW  "Chatwit"  (Harper-.),  a  mnKple  couversant 
with  the  human  langnatte.  A  volume  of  Hliortsturieiibf 
Juiltte  Grant,  "Tlie  Ijiiv- 
BreakerH,"  conies  to  ns  from 
[lie  Seribner  estaliliHhmeiil, 
and  from  Franklin  iHqtiare 
— though  tou  late  for  the 
special  notice  ft  would  de- 
servi-— Mrs.  Humphry 
Wani's  latest  novel,  '-Ken- 
wick's  Career."  Mrs.  Waril'ii 
place  in  Knglish  contvm- 
{lorary  letters  ami  Mrs. 
Wharton'i!  American  rank 
shoiilil  prick  the  ambition 
of  tlie  writing  women  of 
butli  liind-s.  It  was  a  wo- 
man wlio  produced  the  l>est 


We 


It  say 


as  much  for  the  pr< 
.season,  wliich  has 
theless  )>rought  a  share  of  laurels  to  the  softer  «x, 
as  ihe  above  survey  will  have  maile  manifest,  nian 
is  one  story,  iillnileii  to  hut  briefly,  ineritlng  Mo- 
tional praise,— namely,  Mrs.  Burnett's  "Tbe  Dnm  g( 


OTTIEU  NOVELS  llECKIVED. 


Adventures  In  Pondland.    By  Frank  stevtns.    A.  (-.  Mc- 

Cliirs  &  Co. 
BrowTi  of  Mukden.    K;  Hirrbert  Sirani;.    Putnnnis. 
By  ij>ve'a  Sweet  Rule.    By  ti.  E.  Jai-ksim.    Winston. 
Castle  ot  Lies,  The.    By  Arthur  H.  Ve«ey.    Appletons. 
Cattle  HrandB.    By  Andy  Adams.    HoUKhKm.  Mltflln  &  Co. 
<.iiallent(B,  The.    By  Warren  Cheney.    Bobhs-MerrlU. 
Champai^e    Standard,   The.    By  Mrs.    John   Lane.    The 

Bodley  Head. 
Circular  Study.  The.    By  Anna  Katharine  Oreen.    R.  F. 

Fenno  &  Co..  New  York.     (New  Kdition.) 
Contrite  Hearts.    By  Herman  Bernstein.    A.  Wesuels  C;«m- 

pany. 
Citpid  the  Devil's  Stoker.    By  Nellie  Blnuham  Van  fUllnucr- 

land.    Goarantec  PubhshinK  CunipHiiy.  Xew  York. 
Deacon  White's  Idees.    By  S.W.  Broun.    Maybevr  Puhllsh- 

\TLg  Company,  N'ew  York. 
I>nuble  Trouble.    By  Herbert  Qnlck.    Bobbs-MerrilL 
KdKC  of  Hasan],  The.    By  Georne  Burton.    Bohbs-MerrlLl. 
From  Unt  of  the  West.    By  HenriettaR.Hinckley.   Mayhew 

Publlshinu  Company. 
Ulrls  ot  Oanleiiville,  The.    By  CHrmll  W.  Rankin.    Holt. 
Green Flait. Tlie.  ByA.Conan  lloyle.  Ff^nno.  (New  Kditiun.) 
.lack  DerrlnBiT.    By  Hs.^il  I.iihbwk.    lUitlon. 
Kcnelm's  Ili-Mlrc.    By  liunhi-H  Ccjrncll.     l.lnle.Br.m-n  &  Co. 
Lady  Hobs.  Her  BrotliLT.  und  I.    By  .Josn  Clianibliii.     I'm- 

Ijtdy  m  WallliiK.  A.    By  Chacles  W.  Ssvhku.    Aiipletons. 
l,aily  of  the  IH-.-oratlcm,  The.    By  Frniiiiw  Little.    i;entury. 
I ^ ML' h' Luck.    My  Charles  T..IackH<m.    Hiilt. 
fjist  Cbu-v.A.    By  Gny  Thome.    I'ntnams. 
Maid  ot  Athens.    By  Iritfayetle  Mifjiws.    LI  tile.  Brown. 
Maltland  Maiiir  mid  Mln.ir.    By  Ctiarles  Tnrl.-y.    lliiHoii. 
Marcelle  thi'  Mnld.     By  S<-tb  C.  Comstovk.    Appletons. 
Uecluuiic.  Tbe.    By  Allsn  -Mclvor.    Wllllnm  Hitchle.  New 

York. 
Miss  New  York.    By  Edmund  Blair  Tanciike.    Fenno. 
My  Little  Boy.    By  Carl  Kwald.    Scrllim-r'. 
No.  1(11.    By  Wyiuond  Can- y.    Piitnams, 
On  Common  (.round.    By  Sydney  11.  Frmtnn.    Unit. 


I'iPturt  of  Dorian  (trar.  The.   By  Oscar  WUi! 
IXew  Edition.) 

Pink  Typhoon,  The.    By  HarrlBon  RobertBOn.    I 

Prutty  WayH  a'  Providence.    By  Mark  Gnr  Peam.    Jan- 
iiiiiK.H  &  Graham. 

PriscinerotOrnlthFami.Tbe.  By  Frances  PowelL  Soribnen. 

Qiilckenintt.  The.    By  Francis  Lynde.    Bobbs-Merrlli. 

Raneb  on  the  Ojililde.  The.    By  Henry  Inman.    MamnllUn. 

Red  Sdunders'  IVtn  and  Other  Critters.    By  HeiuT  Wallact 
Phillips.    SleClnrc,  Phillips  &  Co. 

Reptiles.    By  H.  W.  SlcVlckar.    Appletons. 

Robert  Loula  l^tevenson  Reader.    Edited  by  Catherine  T. 
Bryce  and  Frank  E.  SpauldlnR.    Scrlbners. 

Romance  of  Two  Lives.  A.    By  Francis  A.  Bryant.    May- 
hew, 


!iea-Malil,  The.    By  Ronald  Mncdonald.    Holt 

Six  Star-.    By  XeliHiu  Lloyd.    Scrlbners. 

SkipiHT  Parson,  Tlic.    By  James  Lumeden.    Eaton  A  Hatna 

Soldier'"  Trial.    By  Gen.  Cbiirlca  RInic.    Hobart. 

Spei-imeii  Spinster,  A.    By  KatcWestlake  Velgh.    Qriffllh 

&  Kowlanil,  Philadelphia. 
Summerln  theAppleTreelnn.A.  ByEllaP.  LIpaett.   Molt. 
Their   Husbands"  Wives.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Howella  and 

Henry  M.  Alden.    Harpem. 
Thlnl  DauKhUT,  The.    By  Mrs.  Lu  Wheat.    Oriental  Pnb- 

llshintc  Company,  Ixu  Angeles.  Cal. 
riuhZiekBndAnntLiza.  ByHon.Henr>-  C.Foi.  Mayhew. 
Cnder  the  Hunset.    Edited  by  W.  D.  Howella  and  H.  U. 

Vlllstce  of  Hide  and  Seek,  The.    By  Blnsham  T.  WUmM. 

<.\>nsoildi>tcd  Retail  BooksellerH,  New  York. 
WelKlitnf  the  Crown,  The.    By  Fred.  M.  WhiU.    Fuina. 
Young    O'Briens,    The.      By    the    author  of   " 

Cblldi'on."    John  I^ne  Company.  New  York 


OTHER   NEW   BOOKS. 

NOTKS  ON  RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUT-OF-DOOH  BOOKS. 

<  i  z'^' AMP  Kits  (tiid  Camp  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  sea- 
V_,  sonable  volume  by  Charles  Stedman  Hanks 
(tieriltDers).  This  is  a,  eunipilatiun  of  explicit  and  prac- 
tienl  ilireclions  to  a  novice  who  is  alx>ut  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  fishing, 
or  merely  rusticating.  There  are  excellent  chapters  on 
cniiipa  and  caiiip-flres,  cnmp  cooking,  what  to  do  when 
lost  iu  tile  woods,  some  remeilies  for  sickness  or  acci- 
dents 111  camp,  and  other  topics  of  suggestive  Interest 
to  lutending  campers. 


three  of  this  imposing  list  of  Pre»:idents,  but  be  used 
bis  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  personalities  ot  Tyler,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan  impressed  themselves  distinctly  on  the 
boyish  mind.  Besides,  the  author's  distinguishi^d  father. 
Governor  Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
statesmen  who  made  Presidents  in  those  days,  and  the 
boy  grew  up  with  an  unusual  endowment  ot  political 
information.  One  of  the  thirteen  Presidents  of  whom 
Mr.  Wise  writes  was  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Mr.  Wise  was  himself  a  Con- 
federate soldier  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  that  perioil  have  been  given  in  earlier 
books.  Since  the  war  our  author  has  become  aliotlt 
as  thoroughly  reconstructed  a  iSoutherner  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  Circumstances  have  brotight  him 
iDto  friendly,— In  some  instances,  intimate,— relations 
TFith  all  the  Presidents  from  Lincoln  doivn  to  niid  in- 
cluding Roosevelt.    His  estimates  of  these  historical 


ill! 


n  (reduced)  from  "Camp  Kits  and  CampL' 


•■  Three  Men  iu  a  Motor  Car,"  by  Winthrop  E.  Scar- 
rilt  IK.  P.  Button  &  Co.),  will  be  most  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  enjoyed  by  traveled  ATnerlcana,  and  es- 
l>i'cially  by  the  rapidly  increasing  group  of  automobilists 
who  venture  in  the  summer  months  to  explore  the  far- 
fjimed  highways  of  France,  The  pictures  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Scarritt's  narrative  are  suggestive  of  such 
ruadsas  no  American  ever  saw  in  his  own  country— the 
sul>siance  ot  things  hoped  for,  but  as  yet  unrealized. 
The  pnblicHtlonof  liooks  like  Mr.  Scarritt's  should  open 
our  eyes  to  the  poi^-iibilities,  as  well  as  the  present  (iefl- 

BIOGRAPHV  AND  MEMOIRS. 
Thelitleot  Mr.  John  S.Wise's  latest  hook  provokes 
imn^diilit}-,- "Kecollections  of  Thirteen  Presidents" 
(l)oiiblcilay,  Paae  &  Co.).  How  can  any  man  under 
si.ilyyearsot  age  have  i)ers<m»llyliiiown  half  the  Presi- 
ilents  who  have  serveii  since  Washington's  lime  f  This 
is  the  question  that  will  at  ntice  occur  to  everybody,  but 
whoever  Is  sufflciently  curious  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  voliitiie  vrill  find  abundant  juslitication  of  the 
sonifwhat  sensational  title.  Mr.  Wise  proves  himself  a 
competent  wiiuess.  He  had  hardly  reached  mature 
years  w-heu  he  saw  iiud  conversed  with  tlie  first  two  or 


aiitisplece  (reduced)  fi 


.  "Three  Hen  In  a  Mot 
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cliaraclers.  expressHl  willi  the  iitniost  frftiikiii-ss  nnd 
evident  sincerity,  imiki'  reMiliible  ■■  fout-noti-s  to  hiHlory.'' 

"Memories  of  a  Gr«it   Hchoolmnxter"  is  the  title 
given  to  a  hio^craphf  of  Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit,  for  ninny 
years  the  hpml  inaMter  of  St.  Piinl'a  School,  at  Cc)Ucoril, 
N.  II..  by  .Tuinen  P.  Conovcr  (Houghton,  MilHin  &  Co.). 
Dr.  Coit  tvasa  jjeculiarly 
BiicceHsfuL  sciioolniBKtiT, 
and  liis  ideas  of  wliat  an 
American   boys'   schmil 
ehould  ))e  are  clearly  rx- 
pressF4l  inn  ma)!axi  lie  ar- 
ticle reiirinteil  in  the  iip- 
peiidix  to  this  volume. 
Nearly  three  t^enerat  ions 
of  St.  PauVa  boys  honor 
hiH  memory. 

In  the  "True  Biogra- 
phieH"  HerieH  iLippin- 
colt),  Mr.  CyniM  Towns- 
end  Unidy  contributes  a 
life  of  "The  True  An- 
drew Jackson."  Mr. 
Btndy,  who.  he  nays,  Ije-  jobs  #.  wise. 

gan  thestndy  of.Tacktton 

witli  no  Krent  predis]>oKition  to  ailmire  him.  1in.s  lieconie 
perHunded  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  greiit  Presi- 
dents Id  our  iiistory.  Still,  lie  ha.<i  not  htwitated  to  in- 
clude in  hiH  volume  much  historical  material  that  teudH 
to  si][iport  the  alleKalitms  of  Jackson's  severest  criticH. 
Mr.  Brorly  is  Impartial  iti  his  preitentntion  ot  the  fncts, 
and  most  renders  will  be  indehteil  to  him  fur  not  a  few 
facts  that  they  could  not  have  fileaueU  from  n  reaiiing 
ot  Parton  or  an/otherof  Jnckson's  nunierouH  biogra- 
phers. Mr.  Drwly  han  gathered  and  sifted  the  evidence 
on  many  controverted  imintn. 

"The  IJfe  aid  Speeches  of  Thomas  Williams,"  by 
Bnrton  AIra  Kuiikle,  has  )ieeii  published  by  Campion 
Sc  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
wlio  died  in  1873,  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-six,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Whig  and  Republican  par- 
ties. A  JHiige,  and  a  member  of  Congress.  Beginning 
■lis  public  life  in  1834  as  a  Wliig  orator,  orgaitixer,  and 
editor  in  the  movement  aKninnt  Jackson  which  led  to 
the  success  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  f u  1»10.  Mr.  WtUlams 
was  in  iKilltlcs  daring  more  than  thirty-five  years,  cov- 
ering the  perimls  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  the  Civil 
War.  and  reconstruction.  An  intnxlnction  ts  contrib- 
uted by  I'niteil  States  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox,  of 
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it  tli>'  "Cambridge  Modern  His- 


uillanj.  i-diled  bv  Drs.  A.  W.  Wanl  » 
(i.  W.  PiHrthero  and  Mr.  SiiHil.-y  loathes,  considers 
■■  XaiKileoii.''  In  the  nine  liuiiilml  nnd  forcv-six  lUigt-H 
'of  this  volume  nil  the  estimates  nf  Nnpolecm's character 
and  the  valualiims  of  his  work  that  are  worlh  ci>n- 
sidernlion  by  the  stiidi-nt  nnd  K'-ni'vnl  rvadi'i-  nri'  set 
forth.  andiinlm|uiriial>.niveyi.f  thl•fa^■l^  in  hiscnri'tr 

other  great  liiMiiriial  period  except  thtis*'  of  Alexander 
the  (ireat.  Julins  O-nr.  and  Charlemagne,  was  so.-om- 
pletely  dominnled  by  ».  single  i)ersonnlily.  The  fact 
that  most  of  his  life  Xatsilecm  was  hostile  to  Gn'Ht 
Britain  cannot,  the  i-iliKU'v  alTinn.  blind  Knglai 
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(jueriir  of  Europe  succumlied.  This  work  is  as  typo- 
graphically sntiHfactory  as  the  rest  of  this  monumental 
serie.s.  and  is  provide<l  with  indicen,  lists.  bililiographi«s. 
and  chapter  divisions,  so  as  to  make  the  inforniation  it 
Clin  tains  eiudly  accessllile, 

Perhaim  the  most  famous  Jew  fn  the  history  of 
France  was  the  celebrated  Kashi  (Solomon  bar  Isaac 
the  eight  buudredtb  Anniversary  of  whose  death  was 
celebrated  some  months  ago  by  the  Jewish  world.  The 
American  Jewisli  Piiblicatiiin  Society  has  just  brought 
out  a  vnlnmc  alxiiit  Kashi  to  form  oue  of  the  aeries  of 
biographies  of  Jewish  worthies.  The  present  Tolnme 
has  U-eu  written  by  !tlaur[ce  Lieber  and  ttKitalated 
from  the  French  by  Adele  Szold. 

At  a  time  when  Kgypt  and  things  Egyptian  are  eofn- 
ing  more  and  more  into  the  public  eye  because  of  Lord 
Cromer's  splendid  financial  administration,  and  at  the 
present  moment  be- 
cause of  th«  dUBcnlty 
between  Kngland  and 
Turkey,  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin'B  "M&klngof 
Modem  Egypt"  (Dot- 
ton)  cannot  fall  to  faca 
valuable  and  tntcnn- 
ingwork.  A  aeeond 
edition  baa  Just  been  b- 
Btied,  with  maBT  por- 
traits and  mapa. 

Dr.  Armlnlna  Vam- 
bdry,  tbe  Hnngarlan 
traveler,  anthor  of  ma 
many  volumes  on  Ad- 
■  atic  subjecta,  baa  at- 
lilt.  uesRY  A.  COIT.  t«mpted.  In   biB  new 

book,  "Western  Cul- 
ture In  Kastem  Liatids''  (Dutton),  to  compare  the  meth- 
ixls  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  Eaet.  Dr. 
Vam)>£ry  (who  occupies  a  chair  In  the  University  of 
Budapest)  believes  that  England  occupies  uudBuiably 
the  higher  cnltural  position. 

An  historical  incident  like  the  accession  to  the  Span- 
ish throne  of  the  French  Princess  des  Umina  bae  far- 
iiishpil  material  for  a  well-told  "Story  of  the  Princess 
des  I'rsins  In  Siiain  "  (John  Lane),  by  Constance  HilL— 
a  work  which  was  originally  issued  some  years  ago,  and 
which  now  apiiears  in  n  second  revised  and  extended 
edition,  with  illust rations. 

A  new  edition  of  Major  Wllliatii  Wooil's  "  Fight  for 
Canada  "  has  iK-eii  brought  out  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
This  work,  it  will  be  remembere<l,  is  chiefly  a  review  of 
the  camiiniKu  which  resulted  In  Canada's  passing  Erom 
Fi-eni'h  into  Knglish  hands.  A  portrait  of  Ma]or-(ieiL- 
ernl  .Tames  Wolfe  is  the  frontispiece. 

With  all  Hint  has  lieen  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Civil  War  of  ISiil-iH.  the  records  are  still  far  from  et- 
lisu'ti'd.  Hardly  n  year  goes  by  without  some  contrl- 
buti.in  to  one  or  inorcpbn.-«es  of  the  subject  never  before 
sturlied.  Tile  latest  work  of  this  character  is  Mr. 
William  B.  Wwden's  volume  entitled  "War  Govern- 
ment. Fedei-al  and  State"  (Houghton,  Mtffltn).  Mr. 
Weedeii  has  worki-d  la  the  archives  of  MasBachnsetlSt 
New  York.  IVniisylvania.  and  Indiana  to  good  purpose, 
and  has  exploited  a  mass  of  important  material  bearing 
on  the  actual  administration  of  governmental  attain  In 
those  Northern  Stnles  during  the  period  of  o<  " 
is  |H>('iiliarly  difficult  for  the  present  g 
understand  the  relations  during  that  [ 
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the  Staleaand  the  nation.  Thecomnionn-ealMiHcliosen 
bj  Mr.  Weeden  tor  study  are  especinUy  interesting  in 
thla  respect,  since  three  of  them — Massac hunetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Indiana— retained  the  same  governors 
tliroughout  the  war,  while  New  York  was  perhapa  the 
litst  example  in  the  North  of  the  tendency,  during  tha 
war  period,  toward  State  independence.  Mr.  Weeden, 
who  is  ft  successfnl  Bhcide  Island  manufacturer,  was 
himself  an  iciterested  observer  of  many  of  the  events  of 


ON  RELIGIOUS 

Some  yen 


4  IxHik  [reiit><.  The  importance  uf  the  support 
ti>  rlie  national  government  by  the  loyal  States 
irtli  van  hardly  l>e  overestimateil,  and  yet  some 
.t.iries  <]f  that  period  have  been  written  as  it  the 
etitai  Washington  had  maintained  throughout 
a  prHctically  independent  existence  and  had 
c)g..llier  on  its  own  resources.  Mr.  Weeden's 
uid  du  much  to  put  needed  emphasis  on  a 
,t  neglected  asjwct  of  the  war. 

^ND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 

)ago,  an  American  girl  who  had  be- 
conu'  the  Baroness  von  Zedtwitz  was  reported  to  have 
renounced  the  ductrinex  ot  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
liecause  of  i-frlnin  inconsistencies  and  "moral  twlsta" 
in  those  doctrines.  This  liuly  has  now  stated  her  case 
in  a  iKiok  I'litltlcil  "  Tlie  Doul)le  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
\if  Rome"  (Kevell),  a  little  volume  ot  only  sixty-flve 
paf^H,  which  lias  aroused  considerable  discussion  in 
religious  aiul  philosophical  circles.  The  writer's  Inti- 
mate connectiou  with  tlie  Catholic  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially wilh  the  hieraruhy.  iNith  in  America  and  Europe, 
ha-i  broiiKl't  l>er  into  close  touch  with  the  doctrines  and 
the  iuiier  workintis  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there- 
tore  she  s[H'aks, — wlietlicr  justifiably  or  not, — with  an 
e  knowledge  of  her  subject. 


A  work  ot  scientiBc  importance  and  of  reverent  phil- 
osophical treatment  ia  Louis  Elbe's  "Future  Life,"  au 
English  translation  of  which  has  just  been  brought  out 
by  McClurg.  Dr.  Elba's  "La  Vie  Future"  has  created 
considerable  discussion  in  the  scientific  and  religious 
circles  of  France,  and  this  is  the  first  authorized  trans- 
lationintoEnglish.  The 
book  is  really  a  plaiu 

problem  of  future  life  in 
the  light  of  ftncient  wis- 
dom and  modern  science. 

Professor  Goldwin 
Smith's  latest  volume, 
"In  Quest  of  Light" 
(Macmillan),  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  articles 
on  religious  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  which 
have  appeared  during 
the  past  tew  years,  chief- 
ly in  the  form  of  letters, 
in  the  New  York  Sun. 
Dr.  Smith  discusses 

frankly  what  remains  of  Loms  elb£. 

ou  r  traditi  onalbelietand 

how  much  science  has  taken  from  us, — to  return  it  to 
us,  he  believes,  in  another  form. 

James  H.  Barrows,  till  quite  recently  president  of 
the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Training  School,  has  brought  out  his  talks  on  "The 
Personality  of  Jesus"  (Houghton,  MlfBIo)  in  book  form, 
considering,  in  the  eleven  chapters,  the  personal  appear- 
ance, growth  and  education,  intellectual  power,  emo- 
tional life,  and  will  of  the  Christ. 

A  thought^provokiug  volume,  written  in  Joaquin 
Miller's  best  style,  full  ot  his  highly  poetic,  deeply 
religious,  and  altruistic  thought,  is  "The  Building  of 
the  City  Beautiful"  (Albert  Brandt,  Trenton,  N.  J.). 
The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  photogravure  portrait  of  the 
poet  ot  the  Sierras  and  his  mother.  It  is  really  an 
analysis  ot  "  our  weak  human  way  of  living  the  Lord's 
Prayer." 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

At  last  we  have  the  book  ot  Professor  Jacques  Loeb. 
For  years  those  who  have  heard,  through  press  and  lec- 
ture, of  thescientiflc  discoveries  of  Professor  Loeb<phys- 
iology.  University  of  California)  have  wondered  when 
his  own  authoritative  statement  would  appear.  It  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  (Vol- 
ume Vlll.  of  the  Columbia  Biological  Series),  and  is  en- 
titled" The  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter."  It  is  really  a 
recasting  of  a  series  of  eight  lectures  delivered  at  Co- 
lumbia some  years  ago,  and  sums  up  the  results  of 
Dr.  Loeb's  researches,  particularly  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem as  to  what  extent  science  is  able  to  control  the 
phenomena  of  development,  self-preservation,  and  repro^ 
duction.  What  Dr.  Iioeb  has  done,  he  declares  In  his 
introductory  remarks,  is  to  prove  that,  while  under  ot- 
dinary  conditions  the  egg  of  the  Pacific  sea-urchin  does 
not  develop  nuless  a  spermatazojtn  enters  it,  "the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  a  spermatazoOn  can  be  Imitated,  in  all 
essential  details,  by  putting  an  egg  for  a  minut«  into 
sea  water  to  which  a  certain  amount  of  a  fatty  acid  has 
been  added,  and  by  subsequent  exposure  of  the  egg  for 
about  half  an  hour  to  sea  wat«r  whose  concentration 
has  been  raised  by  a  certain  ai 
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James  C.  Fernfild  has  compiled  from  the  StAodard  tor 
the  funk  &  Wngiialls  Coiiipniiy,  treatH  <i(  the  ortbocc- 
rnphy,  pnitiiiiiciatlctu,  Kjllnblcntliin.  iiiid  definition  of 
3U,U)0  KngliHli  wiin]!>.  It  alno  coutaioB  HOiiie  niHpe,  liaU, 
and  iillier  etic.vcliiptedic  ilatH. 

In  tile  Lii'P'ticoCt  Kdlicnlinnal  Series  we  hare  "The 
Recitation/'tN^iiitcaHerleKoriectureK  prepared  for  yoDijg 
tencherM  by  Dr.  SHninel  Itaniilton,  Hupvriiit«ndeDt  of 
Bchootis  Allegheny  County,  Peiiusylvaiiia. 

Mr.  John  KdwHnl  HusKcir»  "Elementary  Logic" 
(Mucmilliin)  is  a  con(leu««l  restate)  lie  tit  of  the  regular 
t«xl-bO(ik  material  on  logic,  with  certain  changeH  and 
omiiuiiinis  in  niethoil  found  desirable  by  Mr.  Riuselt's 
long  exi*erience  an  a  teacher. 

LITERATURE.  ART,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Francis  Wilson'M  "Jiineph  .TefTerson''  (Scrlbnen)  i« 
more  a  collection  of  reininiscenees  of  a  fellow-actac 
than  a  hii)K''aphy.  In  fitct,  in  his  preface  Mr.  WilMin 
declares  tliat  Jefferson's  <iwu  autobiography  And  Wil- 
liam Winter's  biographical  study  have  Haid  the  last 
wunl  iu  their  respective  fleldH.  He  (Wilaon)  hu  aimed 
"merely  to  t«t  down  the  remembrBtices,  mostly  anec- 
dotal, which  were  mine  over  a.  number  of  ye«rB  In  con- 
nection with  the  uubject  of  tliin  Hketch."  The  Tolntue 
is  pHckiHl  full  of  Klory.  incident,  and  ptcturcBqae  de- 
scription, and  the  text  iH  garnished  nrith  a  unmber  of 


t  JACQUES  LOEU. 

Almost  siniultaneonsly  with  Pnifessnr  Iioeb's  lec- 
tnrex  appears  nn  iinpiirrant  volume  by  Professor  John 
Butler  llnrke.  uf  Camhiid)^,  on  " The  OrlKiu  of  Life : 
Its  Ph>'slcal  Basis  and  DefiuitJoii"  (Stokes).  Many  of 
our  reailerK  will  doiibiIew<  recall  the  Hrti<'le  by  Profes- 
KOF  Burke  which  a|ipeare<l  in  the  Fiirliihjhtlu  lUvUiV 
for  September,  IWh,  and  which  was  iwiewed  iu  the 
pages  of  this  magnKiiie.  Professor  Burke  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  disroven-r  of  "  riidl<dies."  While  lie 
leiidM  no  encouraiJiement.to  the  doctruie  of  the  develop- 
ment of  living  from  alisulutely  non-living  matter,  he 
does  go  RO  far  as  to  express  the  belief  that  we  have  ai^ 
rived  at  "amothoil  uf  structural  orKanicsyntheslB  of  ar- 
tiHcial  ccIIh  which  partially  fills  the  gap  or  borderland 
lietween  living  and  dead  matter  as  familiarly  under- 

At)  introductory  accoimtof  the  present  state  of  the 
science  of  nstronomy,  a  sort  of  vcHtibule  to  the  great 
Ncience  tt-xelf.  in  Dr.  Kr)n')it  Hay  Mnnlton's  "Tntroduc- 
tiim  tn  Ast,r<momy"  (.MHcinillHu).  Dr.  Mnnlton  is  oa- 
Kisiant  pnifi'Msiir  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
Chli:iigii.  lie  has  arranuerl  iiis  material  logically  an<l 
convincingi}',  and  lias  enllghtetiud  his  text  by  many 
diagrams  and  charts. 

Dr.  Iteluliurt  Blochniann's  lectures  on  experimental 
chemistry,  delivered  at  the  University  of  KUnigslierg, 
hare  been  collected  in  book  form  and  iiresentefl,  niCh 
Knglish  notes,  niuliT  the  title  "IntHHlnction  to  ticien- 
tilic  German  "  (Holt ),  by  Frederick  W.  Melsiiest,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  lectures  have  already 
been  publisliMl  in  Ixiok  form  in  Germany  ami  gone 
through  three  olitions. 

"The  Vest-PiK-ket  Standard  Dlctionarj-,"  which  Mr 


very  interesting  pictures,  many  of  them  Bna[^hot  pho- 
tographs of  fnntous  jwiiple,  by  equally  tamona  people, 
111  all  sorts  of  unconventional  attitudes  and  circum- 
stances. Tlie  spirit  of  the  genial  Jefferson  pervades 
the  entire  volume,  and  it  is  really  the  loving  trtbnt«  of 
one  actor  to  another  who  had  been  hix  mentor  and  ideal 
through  life.  Tome,  saynMr.WiUon,  Jefferson's  name 
nae  "the  synonym  of  all  that  was  best  and  Ugheat  Id 
our  profession."  It  is  worth  noting,  he  says,  tn  conola- 
eion,  that  the  ereator  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle" dlad  on 
Shakespeare's  birthday. 

I)r  Paul  Carus,  editor  ot  tlie  Open  Court,  hM  ool- 
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)ect«d.  eillted,  and  publish^]  a  "  Portfolio  of  Buddhist 
Art."  Tliese  are  a  series  of  half-tone  reproductions  of 
representative  historical  and  iiioilern  Buddhist  nionu- 
meiits  and  tamoiiN  [laiiitlugs  of  Buddhist  subjects. 
ThL're  are  thirty-oue  plates,  a  number  of  pai:itings 
represented  being  by  Edliarct  Biedermaiin. 

The  literary  executors  of  Ro>)«rt  Browninc;  have 
made  a  volume  out  of  his  letters  to  Alfred  Domett. 
This  volume,  entitled  "Robert  Browning  and  Alfred 
Domett"  (Dutton),  has  been  edited  by  Frederic  G.  Ken- 
yon.    It  is  illustrated  with  portraits. 

The  Breiitanos  have  brought  out  a  two-volume  edi- 
tion of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Plays:  Pleasant  and 
.  Unpleasant."  The  individual  title-pages  inform  us  that 


the  first  volume  contains  ihe  three  unpleasiant  plays, 
and  the  second  volume  the  four  pleasant  pla}-s.  In  the 
former  category  are  included;  "Widowers'  Houses," 
-The  Philanderer,"  and  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
The  four  pleasant  plays  are:  "Candida,"  "Arms  and 
ihe  .Man." -The  Man  o(  Destiny," and  "YouNeverCan 
Tell."    The  typography  at  this  edition  is  very  satis- 

.\  short  history  of  landscape  paintinp,  from  the 
awakeningofartin  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  modern 
revival  in  Holland,-thisis  what  Mr.  E.  B.  Greenshields 
has  written  and  call  ill  "  Ijindscnpe  Painting  and  Mod- 
ern Dutch  Artistrt"  (Baker,  Taylor).  Thevoiunie  Is  illus- 
trated with  reprtKluctioiiH  of  the  paintings  considered. 

We  aie  in  rw^ipt  of  three  volumes.  In  Italian,  from 
the  press  of  flrico  Hoepli,  t>t  Milan,— the  entire  Italian 
text  of  Daiitf's  "  Divina  Conitnedia,"  with  explanatory 
not«s  by  Profes.sur  Kaffaello  Kornaciari ;  "ThePurga- 


torio  and  Its  Prelude,"  being  a  study  by  Francesco 
d'Ovidio ;  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  Italian  litera- 
ture from  18T1  to  1905.  In  Italian,  also,  we  have,  from 
the  house  of  Railaello  Giusti  <Leghorn},  Professor  Gus- 
tavo Coeu's  "The  Colonial  Question  in  Its  Relation  to 
Latin  Peoples." 

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

Mr.  Hermann  Rosenthal,  the  chief  of  the  Slavonic 
department  in  the  Astor  Library  and  a  frequent  con- 
tributor on  Russian  subjects  to  the  Review  OF  Reviews, 
has  just  published  abook  of  verse  entitled  "Sptttherbst- 
nel>el "  (Strecker  und 
SciirSder,  Stuttgart), 
Mr.  Rosenthal's  first 
book  of  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  his  own  priut- 
Ing  establishment  In 
Ru.ssia  in  18T0,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  in 
America,  now  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  he  pub- 
lished a  German  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  Eccle- 
siastes  and  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  butsince  then 
his  literary  activity  has 
been  conflneil  mainly 
to  political  and  histor- 
ical es.says,  and  to  his 
work  as  one  of  the  ed- 
itors   of   the   recently 

completed  Jewish  En-  h>«"ann  BosmrHAi. 

cyclopiedlft.     Through 

it  all,  however,  he  has  remained  a  poet,  and  the  present 
volume  Is  merely  an  outward  expression  of  what  he  has 
long  been  carrying  about  within  him,  as  he  says  in  the 
first  introductory  poem  of  the  collection.  The  title  o( 
the  collection,  "Date  Autumn  Mist,"  peculiarly  well 
describes  the  atmosphere  of  the  poems  as  a  whole. 
One  experiences  on  reading  them  the  same  feeling  of 
melancholy  that  steals  over  one  on  a  beautiful  day  in 
October  when  toward  evening  the  mist  begins  to  gather. 
One  feels  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  has  experienced  the 
sadness  and  disillusionment  of  life  and  has  come  to  re- 
gard it  all  with  a  philosophic  resignation.  Through 
the  experience  of  the  world's  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment the  poet  has  developed  his  philosophy  of  life  in  bq 
ideal  world  in  a  land  of  dreams,  or  in  the  stars.  "  The 
stars  are  beckoning,"  he  says,  "and  calling.  With  us 
is  light  and  truth  and  eternal  peace,"  In  view  of  Mr, 
Rosenthal's  active  interest  in  the  struggle  tor  Russian 
liberty,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  poet's  repeated 
assurance  that  freedom  is  something  impossible  to 
find  even  in  free  America.  His  disapproval  of  cer- 
tain American  traits  is  manifest,  but  in  a  charming 
stanza  entitled  "America,"  in  the  last  section  of  the 
book,  he  declares  himself  a  faithful  son  and  claims  the 
right  to  criticise  with  understanding,  because  he  loves. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  reading  world  saw  the 
name  of  Theodore  Tilton  on  the  title-page  of  a  new 
book.  Mr.  Tilton,  however,  has  Just  brought  out, 
through  A.  N,  Marquis  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  his  "Fate  of 
the  Mayflower,"  a  poem  of  the  present  time.  This  fs  a 
running  commentary  on  modern  life,  with,  inciden- 
tally, an  indictment  of  modern  commercialism.  It  Is 
well  printed.  The  illustrations  include  <as  frontispiece) 
a  ijoilrait  of  Mr.  TlltOD, 
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«  tiui,i\MT Kini  ifrar<rrij].  A  'y.lln:li'<n  'it 
It,-.  I,-.N..i  w'.rk  <.f  U.i^  »riT*r  lia-,  jii-l  iifh  brouitlit  oiil 
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In  the  tax.  The  argument  of  (he  book  is  th&banrpolilT 
iif  liiiiitiHitiDn  Hhuuld  be  accompauied  by  a,  corrcnpotid- 
lUK  iiicreaHuil  tnxntioii,  since  Buch  liiiiiUition  muBtin- 
evltubiy  reKult  Id  a  niarkeil  increase  of  liceuae  Tallies. 

Another  Knglixb  work  that  basaepecialinterenuxl 
timelinoHH  at  the  present  moiueat  in  thin  country  la  Mr. 
Eilwiti  A.  Prntt'H  viilunie  on  "Railways  »ad  Tbeir 
Kiitim"  (New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  This  writer 
ilttvotes  special  attention  to  the  complaints  made  trarn 
tliiii-  10  tinii!  ill  Entcland  on  the  nnhject  of  rated  sod 
charges,  anil  also  liistitiitfN  an  interesting  compariwli 
Ix'twiirii  (lie  railwiiys  of  Great  Britain  and  tbo«e  of  the 
Continent  of  Kiiri>i>e.  A  tseiiea  of  photogrsphii  at  the 
i-iiil  of  the  volume  illUKtmt«H  jn  a  striliiug  manner  the 
iliniiiiutive  freight-car  equipment  of  the  English  ronds. 
An  ap[H-ii[Iix  itiscuHHes  the  Britinh  canal  probleni. 

I'rofessor  .r.ilin  A.  Uyan,  wlio  is  a  priest  in  the 
Koniiui  ('iitlitillc  Cbiirch  and  a  teacher  in  St.  Psol'i 
Metuiiiary.  one  of  the  theological  schools  of  that  church, 
bits  fiiniiulaliil  a  theory  uf  wages  which  he  presentJi  in 
a  vohiitie  entitled  "A  Ijiving  Wage  :  Itti  Ethical  and 
Kciinoinieal  Asjiects"  (Macinillnii).  Profesaor  Ricfaanl 
T.  Kly,  wlio  contriliiites  an  iittraductlou  to  the  book, 
eliaracteriKes  li  itHperliu[M(thefinit  attempt  la  the  Eng- 
lish IniiKiiiiKeloelHlHiratuwliat  may  be  called  a  Romui 
Cat  Imlii'  Hysti-ni  of  imtit  ical  economy,— meaning  by  thii 
an  aiii-iiipr  to  show  exactly  what  the  received  doctrinn 
of  till-  Cbinvb  signify  in  the  niliid  of  the  repr«teDt«tlTe 
Ciiiliolii-  when  llii-y  lire  appUed  to  the  economic  lite. 
l'rofi<s-..ii-  Ityiiii  I'oi.iblnes  in  this  work  economic  and 
ethii'iil  HruiiM.i-iits  with  ihose  derived  from  authority, 
anil  wliile  i'ri>fi'--'~or  Kly  admits  tlial  nienibers  of  other 
n-liifioiiH  liiHliei..  bi.tb  Christian  nnd  Jewish,  may  reject 
I  his  pari  ic.ilitr  itiH't  rine  of  wages  because  it  is  aasumcd 
lo  rest  otiiheappriivedteiu.'hlng9of  the  Roman  C«thiiU« 
Chiireb.  be  lH>s]H<nkii  for  it  an  examlnattDn  ot  the  qiiM- 
(i»n  :  Doesor  di«s  not  this  doctrine  ot  wagM  nat  opv 
briKiil  Cliri^^tiiin.  religious,  and  ethicttl  fov 


A   PIONEER'S   AMBITION    AND   A   WORLD- 
BENEFACTION. 

BY  J.   HOPKINS. 
PART  I.— THE  UNCONQUERABLE   INVENTOR. 

We  are  born  to  do  beneSts.— Shakbspeake.  "Tlmon  of  Athens." 

THE  year    1827    was  a  memoraljle  one  for  tiersmen   who   repelled   the  Mexican  invaders, 

TexaB.     In  it  she  stamped  out  her  worst  Borden  had,  in  addition,  uncommon  qualities, — 

hindrance  to  progress,  and  welcomed  as  a  citi-  the  height  of  Yankee  inventiveness,  backed  up 

zen  a  young   pioneer    whose    ambition    it    was  by    the    bulldog   determination    shown    in    his 

to  become  one  of   the  world's  great  benefactors,  rugged  features  and  his  strict  religion  ;  and  all 
In  this  year  the  United  States  authorities  this  patient    ingenuity  was  constantly  i 


y  drove  from  Galvt 
of  pirates  who,  under  i 
rascal    Jean    Lafitle,    hf 
their    pestiferous    rendi 
in     that    sheltering    ha 
Freed    from  their   reipt 
terror.  Galveston  was  th 
ready  for  the  good  goi 
ernment  which  brought 
her  to  her  present  proud 
position    as    t)ie    third 
largest  exporting  port 
of  tin'  United  States. 
Prominent   among 
the    early    promoters 
of  thisci'tyljy  tliesea 
was    tlie   young    man 
-n-buse   coming   hither 
lias  been    mentioned 
as  a  seci-pnd  blessiuf;  of 
the  year  ls->l.      He  was 
a  surveyor;    and  the 
h..n^siy   and   reaourcefu 
nvss     developed    withi 
liiiii   l-v   the   faitliful 


hrouglu  !iim  to  high  ofli 
tioiis  ill  The  Rtate.  For 
in  I  lie  struggle  wliichdiTin 


rule,  put  ; 


L  An: 


victory  of  San  J; 
tablislied  tlie  Republic  of  Texas,  Pres- 
ident Houston  appointed  bim  the  first  collector 
of  the  poit  of  (Jalveston.  He  surveyed  and  laid 
out  that  city,  which  oKuined  its  first  charter  in 
|s;tii.  He  was  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
l-orn  in  I  HOI,  and  his  name  was  Gail  Borden. 

•■  Hnuesty   and    resourcefulness "    were    com- 
mon cjiiulitifs  among  tlie  l>old  and  hardy  fron- 


UNCON  QUERABLE 


e  of  his  ambition  to 
nitarian,  a  benefactor,  a 
er  to  unborn  generations 
ne  blessing  incalculable 
ilue. 

To  the  young  surveyor, 
ten  half  starved   on    his 
onely  journeya  over  the 
desolate    plains  of   the 
new  Sontliwest,  had  oc- 
curred    the  pressing 
need    of    some    whole^ 
some    food     which 
could     be    preserved 
in  compact  and  port- 
able form. 

Crude  but  intense- 
ly practical    experi- 
ments  showed   the 
value  of  a  vieit  biscuit, 
— the  essential  juice  of 
beef    combined   with 


elers  over  the  wild 
Mexico  reported  the  ex- 
well-preserved  and  satis- 

Borden  embarked  his  entire  capi- 
tal in  its  manufacture,  seeing  a  steady 
customer  at  hand  in  Uncle  Sam,  to 
whose  soldiers  on  their  scattered  posts  it  woald 
have  been  a  tremendous  convenience  and  succor. 
The  '-meat  biscuit"  took  the  highest  award — 
the  Great  Council  Medal^ — at  the  first  world's  ex- 
hibition, at  London,  in  1851.  Next  year  its  invent- 
or was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Arts.    The  prospect  looked  bright. 
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Tn  this  venture,  howpver.  comiinTcial  atico'ss 
waa  ilenied  tiie  pioneor.  Hia  biscuit  ajipi-arcil 
too  early  to  be  introiluced  as  an  artii-li!  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  lieaten,  but  not  iliscuurapfed, 
ho  returned,  in  IS'i^t,  to  hie  native  Xew  York. 


■■Lifec 


1  be  ttnpport«(1  fur  a  long  period  on  milk 


THE    MYSTEUlora    MILK. 

Arriveil  at  hnmc,  the  inventor  (■(nieentrated 
his  energies  on  his  attempts  to  conticnec  milk, 
begun  Binne  four  years  previous. 

At  this  his  friends  laughed.  They  said  it 
was  impossihle  to  pri'scrve  fresh  in  a  can  the 
most  niysterionsly  unstable  of  drinks,  wliich  is 
soured  liy  a  thunder-storm,  curdli's  with  a  drop 
of  rennet,  whicli  may  become  bitter,  soapy,  slimy, 
bhie,  worthless  in  any  one  of  a  doaen  ways 
in  spite  of  all  precautions.  Eminent  sci<'ntists 
talked  about  tlie  impossibility  of  prcsi^rving  the 
butter-fat  in  its  natural  eonditiim.  Anyhow, 
why  work  on  a  drink  instead  of  on  some  solid 
beneficial  food  ? 

■\Vhy  did  Morden,  in  face  of  all  this  ridicule, 
continue  to  peg  away  at  his  costly  experiments? 
Is  it  possible  lie  for<^snw,  with  that  gift  of  proph- 
ecy possessed  by  the  wnrld's  great  who  are  born 
ahead  of  their  time,  such  a  scientific  verdict  as 
that  of  the  pxlinustive  government  tests,  pub- 
lished half  a  centnry  later  in  tlie  now  famous 
•■  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  74  "  / 

"Tlif  value  of  milk  for  iiouriahment  Is  not  as  well 
lliiiIerstiKNl  as  it  i^IidiiIiI  \h:  ^lany  peopli'  think  of  it  as 
a  iH'VcmK':  rath(?r  thiiii  ax  ii  fiHicl.'' 

"Miik  milks  amon^  ilii'  muHt  cligvHtlble of  tlie an- 
imal rotiiU" 


"  Milk  Khould  not  he  nigardeil  aa  a  laxar]r,  bnt  asan 
economical  article  of  diet." 

"Milk  can  act  tut  a  carrier  o(  iDfocCion,  ftod  it  iit 
tlierefnre  of  tlie  greatest  importance  that  especial  care 
be  taken  in  tlie  dairy  to  inHUre  the  cleaDllneas  at  milk.'' 

Did  he  hiuii)  ho  could  find  a  way  ?  Had  he 
already  grimly  determined  to  imbne  his  fellow- 
workers  with  a  sacred  obligation  to  ase  only 
milk  scrupulously  inspected  as  to  pnrity,  and  to 
handle  it  only  with  unlieard-of  safegtwrda  (or 
cleanliness  ? 

FROM   AFRICA   TO   THE   ARCTIC. 

Perhaps  he  actually  was  a  prophet,  and  ironid 
not  have  been  surprised  had  he  lived  to  read  in 
Aiiixl'c's  Maij'izine.  ycai's  after,  this  g;lowin{[  rec- 
ord of  the  brand  of  milk  which  with  true  pio- 
neer patriotism  lie  had  christened  "Kagle"  : 

The  explorer  and  the  missionary  are  the  adyaiice 
aitents  of  cimdensed  milk.  It  goeawtaereTer  thay  vau- 
ture,  and  wheu  tlie  mlssiaiiary  has  children  It  la  tlw 
one  thing  his  household  catmot  do  without.  There  Is 
no  wilderneBs  where  a  diHciirded  milk-tin  does  not  glit- 
ter in  tlie  HUD.  It  lias  blaxed  the  way  across  Africa :  It 
has  been  very  near  lij  the  Pole,  for  Lieutenant  Peary 
relates  that  eighteen  years  after  the  Grccly  expedition 
cached  canned  ralions  in  the  frozen  north  he  found  the 
coiuU-iiKCil  milk  ax  ttweet  and  wholesome  an  erer.  In 
the  fHHtiiesHi'H  of  northern  IjIizoii,  where  an  American 
face  hiul  never  l)ecn  seen.  Oeneral  Yountt'ii  Koldiem 
found  tins  uf  coiLileTitied  milk  with  tfic  bmiid  vf  the 

Or  c.uld  he  have  felt  the  industrial  magni- 
mde  of  the  idea  stirring  witliin  him  V  I  'onlil  he 
have  imagined  that  within 
lifty  years  some  Ititlf-hilli-i, 
l-fiiuils  ,!/■  milk  would  be 
condensed  annually  in  the 
I'liiteii  States  alone,  and 
that  the  firm  of  highest 
ri'pute.  and  of  greatest  out- 
imt  (using  the  milk  of  over 
one  hundred  thousand  cows 
every  year),  would  l>e  his 
own  cii'ation,  at  this  vei-y 
day  hearing  his  name,  and 
conducted  by  his  old  asso- 
ciates —  whose  announce- 
ment, in  the  light  of  latest 
knowlodge.  is  this  : 

The  mn»t  important  and 
ecniinniical  article  of  food  ii 
milk. 

The  most  Important  ques- 
tion in  its  purity. 

From  infancy  to  idd  an 
civiltxed  man  is  nerer  lnd» 
I,  N.  V.  pendent  of  milk  as  a  food. 
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onion  kfpt  on  ex[>eri- 

'Duld-bo  inventors  had 
i  at  the  dairy  will  never 
r  neglected  precaution 
WHS  tlH!  exclusion  of  air  from  the  milk  during 
till-  heatinn.  Of  coiirsi',  most  of  the  84  per  cent, 
r.i-  .=o  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  from  tlie 
milk.  But  till)  atmosphere,  coming  in  contact 
witli  the  heated  li(|uid,  spoiled  the  flavor,  and 
[ilso  stai-ted  fermentatinn. 

Harden,  first  of  all  tho  worki,  saw  these  two 
r-ssentials  clearly.  }Ii-  had  the  hard  sense  to 
L"-t  his  milk  from  healthy  cows  only,  and  to 
kecj.  it  cleiin  fnmi  the  cow  to  the  ran.  And 
wiih  high  injreuuity,  he  at  length  perfected  the 
■■  vacuum  method."  which  others  had  tried  in  a 
liiilf-liearted  aud  imperfect  way,  but  aljandoned. 
r.y  this  plan.  ;is  n.>w  used,  the  milk  is  placed  in 
lu  cgg-sliapiil  vessi'l  fnim  which  the  air  has 
\tfi-n  exhausted,  and  is  heated  inside  by  a 
.i.-:iini-oil,  i.utside  hy  a  steam-jacket,  llius,  it 
is  rt-diici'il  in  volume  at  a  low  heat  without  dis- 

inaiion  [roni  the  air.  lnsinj;  about  three- fourths 
■A  ils  bulk  by  inojiiisof  the  water  carried  otf 
l.y  tlie  vacuum,  nihl    [imiily  relitining  in  its  con- 


fH  he  learned  the  ueed  ot  a.  portable  preserved  food.) 

But  at  first  tlie  milk  wouldn't  behave  in  the 
vacuum  pan.  It  glued  itself  to  the  sides,  it 
foamed  up  into  tlie  lessened  pressure,  it  acted 
so  that  an  experienced  '■  sugar -boiler,"  whose  as- 
sistance was  asked  for,  pronounced  the  process 
impossible  and  the  experimenter  "a  fool  !  " 


Borden  was  the  one  man  out  of  a  million,  how- 
ever, who  doesn't  know  when  he's  licked.  Hia 
dogged  resource  solved  the  problem,  and  in  May, 
1853,  he  enthusiastically  applied  for  a  patent  on 
his  process  of  "  milk-evaporation  in  vacuo." 

His  application  was  refused, — among  many 
other  reasons,  because  it  "lacked  the  essential 
requisites  of  novelty  and  usefulness  !  " 

For  three  years  the  inventor  lost  money  and 
strengt!)  without  avail.  He  forced  an  examina- 
tion which  proved  specifically  the  novelty  and 
originality  of  his  claim.  But  the  commissioners 
still  insisted  that  there  was  no  usefulness  in  it. 
At  the  second  or  third  rejection.  Acting  Com- 
missioner Shugart  wrote:  "You  attach  great 
importance  'to  working  entirely  in  vacuo.  This 
office  does  not  have  any  faith  in  such  an  allega- 
tion." And  three  years  after  his  first  applica- 
tion. May  10,  185G.  Commissoner  Mason  wrote  : 
'•  If  it  were  really  a  discovery,  Borden  would  be 
entitled  to  the  patent  he  asks.     Jiut  Isee  nothing 
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tnhirk  fain  nmrJnih  lliiiltliis  exclnnhn  of  the 
iiiijiiirl'inl.  .  .  .  Thercforn,  tlie  (latent  can- 


A: 

not  1)0  j;raiiti'i] 


Now  Konlen  wbs  ilesperato.  ■■  i-'oiiietimea  I 
cannot  ski'p  at  ni^flit,"  he  toUl  a  frien<l.  A 
quaint  tliirty-Bix-yuar-old  '•  Histnry  of  tlio  Pat- 
ent"  describes  liim  as  "oxhaueti''!  in  strenfitii 
and  fumle.  and,  in  eliort,  havin);  nothing  but 
poverty  and  diocoiirageiiieut,  sustained  only  by 
enthuBiasin,  and  liojic,  and  llie  graci:  nf  (iod," 

Tlie  ex]if!nse  dnrinn  years  of  repulses  and 
months  of  costly  laboratory  expcritnciita  drove 
bi:u  to  extremes.  To  get  funds,  lio  did  all  an 
honest  niiin  could,  even  to  the  mortgaging  of  a 
portion  of  liis  prospects,  Kinally,  he  engineered 
tliorough  ciiemiL-al  tests,  and  produced  afiidavits 
from  several  eminent  scieiitilic  and  practical  men. 

Itetore  such  evideni-c  even  a  Patent  I  '(Roe  com- 
missioner could  not  stand,  and  im  August  19, 
18j(i,  lio  triumphantly  received  Patent  No.  15,- 
553,  for  ■■  Producing  ( 'on  cent  rated  Sweet  Milk 
by  Evaporation  /'(  \'<ieu-r." 

OREAT    BRITAIN'    fOXCEOKS    THE    CRKDIT. 

Rival  claims  are  usually  plenty  for  such  an 
honor.  For  instance,  the  I.omiuu  Sufmlm/ 
Heuirie  put  forth  some  English  army  officers  as 
victims  of  a  pa  tent- robbery  by  JJoiden  !  The 
priority  of  Borden's  work  was  plain,  but  this 
was  in  tlie  liappily  forgotten  iHiriod  when  Eng- 
land refused  to  recognize  as  good  anything  com- 
ing from  the  United  States.  Hero  is.  fur  final 
aiithiirity,  an  extract  fnim  the  Kncyclopajdia 
Britannica's  article  on  condensed  nnlk  : 


dnced  hin  plain  condensed  milk,  wfalcb  Is  rimptrmllk 
from  which  between  three-fourths  and  faur-flfthB  of 
the  wHt«r  has  been  reninved.  and  In  I8S1  he  rcndmd 
Important  services  tu  the  army  in  the  field  by  supply- 
lnf{  a  preKerved  milk  which  was  In  effect  milk  similarif 
concentrated  with  n  proportion  of  sugar  added  and  her- 
metically sealed  In  tin  cans. 

Tliese  "  important  sorvicea "  to  the  Union, 
indeed,  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  Borden's 
fortunes.  His  manufacturing  prospects  were  at 
a  dangerously  low  ebb  when  the  war  broke  out. 
Four  years  before,  his  original  financiers  had 
lost  their  nerve,  backed  out.  and  left  the  inventor 
to  be  sjied  for  the  firm'a  bills.  He  tliereui>on  set 
his  teeth  all  the  tighter,  and  secured  another 
partner,  liut  fow  orders  came  in  to  the  enlarged 
plant  at  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  ;  the  product  was  rev- 
olutionary, its  vital  importance  not  understood. 
So  the  official  recognition  of  its  merits  by  the 
United  States  commissariat  was  more  than  wel- 
come at  this  juncture.  The  news  spreftil  far  and 
near  that  here  was  a  wonderful  invention  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  all  mankind. 

In  all  tlie  important  campaigns  since  our  Civil 
War.  too.  Eagle  Brand  milk  has  figured  as  the 
Bohiicrs'  friend, — in  our  Spanish  War,  the  South 
African  war,  the  Japanese- Russian  conflict.  And 
nowadays,  no  United  States  army  supply  train 
is  complete  without  its  quota  of  this  condensed 
milk  or  evaporated  ci-eani. 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  Borden's  death,  the 
heads  of  the  eumpany  were  greatly  moved  at 
the  receijit  iiC  this  letter  from  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent.  —  nn  affecting  tribute  to  sterling 
worth  and  lionesty  : 

Uiiil  ItorilcH  Ci'iidcniied  Mlllt  Cnmpany. 

Gknti.kmks  ;  BeinK  <niite  nn  old  man  and  juHt  now 
in  a  rcnilnisii'iit  mmxl.  I  pnipoBe  to  record  an  incident 
ciiiinectwl  with  the  uHbIii  o(  your  buslnesa  which  may 
not  l>c  withunt  interest  to  some,  at  least,  of  j-onc  corn- 
Many  yeacH  ajro,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  I  started  to  con- 
struct tnrljine  water-wheel-  with  very  little  capital,  and 
apiirtof  |.]iM[  Imirim-fil.  During  the  second  year ol  my 
effort  a  nentU-tnau  came  to  my  shop,  and  not  HndlDg 
me  there.  In  my  home.  Scarcely  waiting  for  the  cus- 
tomary siiliitjilion,  lie  i  III  reduced  himself  something  as 
follows:  My  name  is  Ciail  Borden,  of  Croton  Village. 
I  have  ilisccu'ered  a  wiiy  to  keep  milk  sweet  for  a  very 
\imtc  time  and  have  trie<l  the  process  by  hand  labor, 
bill,  ivliili'  at-sureil  of  its  utility,  I  And  tliat  to  make  It 
pay  I  iiiii^t  have  w)mB  mechanical  power.  In  getting 
tliu.s  far  I  havi'  s[>eiit  all  my  money,  and  my  friends 
doubtiiiK  my  uliiiniite  nuccesn,  will  not  lend  me  any. 
I  have  come  to  ask  ymi  to  sell  me  such  a  wheel  as  I  re- 
quire uiiil  ivait  a.  ren-sonable  length  of  time  for  yoac 
pay.  It  H'Hs  a  strange  proposal  for  one  so  poor  even  to 
ciiiixider,  for  it  meant  tying  up  over  one-thltd  of  my 
capital  for  some  time ;  but  I  had  been  mneli  li 
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i  IrankDcss  of  his  fAce  and 
h,  and  had  almost  decided 
!  affirmative,  when  mf  wife, 
cellent  judge  of  character, 
her  verdict  In  his  favor, 
agreed  to  his  proposal.  If 
lemory  is  not  at  fault  there 
Lo  Dote  or  other  evidence  of 
itedneas  given  or  required, 
lorden  was  a  man  who  car- 
lia  letter  of  credit  in  his  face. 
ig  the  two  or  three  hours 
mained  with  us  he  tolil  iia 
I  of  his  personal  history  and 
led  to  UH  almost  uiicon- 
sly  many  of  the  traits  of  his 
rable  character.  It  was 
great  pleasure  that  we 
1  from  time  to  time  of  his 


When  the  ti 


e  Mr.  B. 


lamed  as  probable  had  e: 
,  which  I  think  was  four  or 
lonlhs,  he  paid  the  bill  with 
!st,  adding  many  ezpres- 
of  thanks. 

ease  accept  my  heartiest 
-atulations  on  your  great 
ss  and  my  hopes  for  its  con- 
fours  very  respectfully. 


itober  -n,  1908. 

)  the  time  of  his  death,  in   1874,  Borilen'a 

t  form  was  erect,  bis  face  lit  up  with  en- 

iasm  and    zeal   wlienever   convei'aing  with 

ida.     And  he  left  the  conductoi's  of  hia  en- 

■ise  a.  heritage  fa,r  i 

ts  to  his  invention,- 


fine  personality  and  scrapnlously  honest  life. 
Above  all,  he  left  them  a  Aumanttanan  indaatry, 
— a  buaineaa  which,  oe  carried  out  on  the  highest 
plane,  confers  an  immense  specific  benefit  upon 
mankind,  from  the  delicate  child  in  its  mother's 
ipiration  of  his      arms  to  the  exhausted  soldier  in  the  wildemeas. 


ART  II.— AN  INDUSTRY  THAT  WILL  BEAR  INVESTIGATION. 

One  sweet  word  with  theo— milk,  and  8nB«r.-8HA¥«SPIAB«.  "Love'«Labour'BLo«t," 

rough  many  stimniera  spent  in  the  North 
ids.  when  heavy  loada  and  hard  "  carrys " 
1  inado  us  lighten  packs,  my  pal  and  I,  no 
IT  what  <.'lse  wo  ■■caclicd"  by  the  trail  for 
i-e  reference,  always  held  on  to  just  so  many 
of  condensed  milk  and  cream. 
le  "evaporated"  cream  especially  was  a  camp- 
treasure.  Being  merely  milk  minus  moat 
,8  water,  it  could   be  kept  for  days  in  the 

can,  simply  by  plugging  up  the  venta. 
evi^r,  even  a  can  of  the  sweetened  milk  didn't 
I'.ing  enougli  to  spoil  !  Some  people  liked 
better  than  the  cream,  because  it  made  sugar 
jceaaary  for  coffee,  tea.  etc. 
used  to  think  we  always  hung  on  to  those 

because   we    had    the   woods    hunger    for 


But  now  I  know  why, — now  that  I've  made 
the  necessary  investigations  for  this  article. 

It  was  because  wo  were  getting  pure  milk, — . 
(iiilk  perfectly  clean,  rich,  and  wholeaome.  More- 
over, we  were  getting,  without  knowing  it,  some 
mighty  aubatantial  food.  For  the  kind  of  milk 
and  cream  we  had  bonght,  on  the  advice  of  old 
campers,  was  Borden's. 

"Nobody  really  ever  gets  pure  milk  save- 
those  favored  few  who  know  the  real  srtide 
when  they  see  it." 

I  didn't  have  to  be  a  pracdoal  chemist  or  a 
scientific  dairyman  to  0.  K.  this  statement,  re- 
cently made  by  the  Maryland  Board  of  Health 
secretary.  I'd  seen  many .  a  dusty,  dark,  ill- 
smelling  stable,  the  slovenly  milkers,  the  rows 
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(Alxml  tlin'c-fixirlLB  uf  tUo  > 


»rt1irinl1kht>r 


[iiidltluiiB,  Inalde  the  "pan*," 


of  iitikpiiipt  milk-cans  wftiliiig  at  tlic  stiitiim  to 
bB  rctiiincil — niaylii!  full  of  grocorics  for  the 
farmer  ! 

■■  A  [tor  fifty  years'  experience,  tlie  Jiarihns 
must  -  know  llie  real  article,'  "  1  roflected.  "  Did 
tliat  wonderful,  camt^st  old  inventor  leave  tliem 
his  lieritag^e  uf  lioncsty?  They  say  his  family 
and  oM  agsociatiiB  nre  still  ninning  the  bumni'ss. 
But  there  must  \m  compotition  in  comlensod 
milk  to-day,  as  in  most  everything  else.  Is 
evprvthing  still  done  as  the  founder  would  liave 
done  it?" 

1  thought  I  would  go  and  see.  T  went.  And 
I  came  to  tlie  same  conclusion  that  anybody 
would  who  had  caught  the  [Personal  spirit  of  the 
conipHny's  heads,  and  who  had  visited  any  of 
their  condensing  factories. — models  of  scientific 
cleanlitii'ss. 


MKNTAT. 


t   SUCCESS. 


iiar'k 


n  for  tin?  success  of  this  company 
ipyond  the  dazzling  spotlessnoss  of 
^icturien,  from  engine  room  to  bottling- 
>r  this  alone  a  fascinating  story  could  be 
).  It  lies  i-rimarily  in  Ihe.  minale  tnul  iihKo- 
<lr:l   -;/■  „//   ilairnnim    who   sujipfy   Jinr.hn 


,-\t  the  very  first  this 

control  was  instituted 

IjV  tilt-  f'mnder  hinii^elf.  l 

ling  befi.i-e  the  time  of 

pure-f.H,d  laws.     And  ti- 

day  the  extraonliiiary 

[irecautiouM  of  tJie  ci>iiip; 

uiy's  rigid  dairy  con- 

trac'ts  are  stricter  than  ci 

ty  or  .State  ordiiiuiices 

rctiuire  Kven  the  standard  of  perfection  pro- 
posed by  advanced  officials  of  the  United  Stal«B 
Government  docs  not  approach  the  Borden 
standard  of  actual  present  performance. 

Given  sui-h  a  sound  rock-bottom  start,  it  ia 
not  Strang.!  that  the  inventor's  principles  of  con- 
densing have  never  been  improved  on,  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  since  his  own  additional  p>t* 
entsiif  I8(i2-C3-(i"i-G0.  Further  inventions  have, 
of  course,  been  applied  by  his  successors  to  de- 
tails of  mechanical  processing. 

Just  an  instance  of  carefulness  :  Before  a  fac- 
tory is  formally  opened,  there  are  often  long 
months  of  reheiiraiyi'j  to  accomplish  the  absolate 
sanitiHry  etTiciency  of  employees  and  daiiymen. 
No  milk  is  sold  from  a  factory  until  the  preai- 
dent  of  the  company  is  satisfied  that  "  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  it  is  managed  are  u  perfect 
as  human  ingenuity  can  make  them,"  to  quote 
the  olTieial  announcement. 

Of  course,  sucli  a  white  light  of  honesty  could 
not  remain  hiil  under  a  bushel.  During  half  a 
century,  these  products  have  taken  tho  highest 
award  wherever  e.\hibitcd  in  competition. 

I'erhaps  few  peoplo  realize  that  this  American 
firm  is  now  the  largest  handler  of  milk  products 
in  the  world.  Fn.ia  the  little  factory  at  Wol- 
coltville.  Conn.,  founded  in  185G,  the  industry 
has  ispreail  to  ninety  factories  and  receiving  sta- 
tions in  .Mjiine.  New  Hamjishire,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut. New  York,  I'ennsylvania,  Nev  Jersey, 
Illinois,  AViscoiisiu,  and  Washington. 
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PROOFS   THAT   EAGLE   UILK 


CHILDREN. 


Testimonials  are  never  used  in  the  advertising 
Ithc  firm  is  intonsely  conservative  in  the  manner 
}f  its  announcements),  but  there  is  in  its  ar- 
:hives  a  collection  of  thousands  of  cliildren's 
photographs,  sent  voluntarily,  which  would  take 
1  day  to  go  through,  and  which  would  make  a 
eighty  effective  campaign  if  widely  published. 
For  with  each  picture  came  a  letter  from  a  grate- 
ful mother  eager  to  tell  of  the  benefit  from  feed- 
ng  her  child  on  Eagle  milk,  often  supplemented 
jy  one  from  the  family  physician. 

Especially  for  city-born  babies,  pining  for  food 
Tee  from  contamination,  the  use  of  this  milk  is 
leclared  to  be  a  safe  method  for  bringing  flesh 
tnd  rosy  cheeks,  if  the  mother's  supply  is  insuf- 
icient  or  lacking  in  nutrition. 

■■Condensed  milk  is  more  easily  digested  than 
jrdinary  cow's  milk,''  says  Dr.  Robert  Hutchi- 
ion,  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  London. 

To  get  a  puTe  and  satisfactory  food  for  her 
mby  is  every  day  the  anxious  wish  of  thousands 
)f  mothers,  deprived  by  too  much  work  or  too 
nuch  play  of  the  ability  to  teed  their  children 
satisfactorily  themselves.    A  puzzling  multitude 


of  baby  foods  is  manufactured  nowadays.  Which 
is  the  most  nourishing,  and  2>are  beyond  per- 
adventure  'I 

A  good  answer  lies  in  these  extracts  from  the 
Hebrew  Standard  of  September  18,  1903  : 

It  Ib  generally  conceded  that  the  Jewish  race  is  more . 
particular  about  its  food-Bupply  than  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Mosaic  laws  enjoin  strict  observance  of  the  diet- 
ary regulations,  and  among  them  ia  the  one  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  milk. 

The  Jewish  women  of  New  York  City  use  it  (Eagle 
Brand)  to  tlie  exclusion  at  all  other  brands  in  the  rear- 
ing of  infants. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  milk,  indeed,  make 
a  statement  of  whicli  any  group  of  men  would 
feel  proud  : 

"  More  l.'abies  have  been  successfully  laised 
on  Eagle  ISrand  milk  than  on  all  other  so-called 
artiflcial  foods  combined." 

Surely  in  the  gratification  of  a  tremendous  re- 
sult like  this,  one  of  such  vital  importance  to 
humanity  at  its  most  helpless  age.  the  firm  wilt 
never  regret  their  expensive  efforts  to  produce 
perfection. 
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TIIKM. 

■'  Thi-  spreaii  oi  disouBC  lias  ii(!vci'  been  trace<l 
to  the  use  of  Honlcu's  Milk  or  (.'ream."  This  is 
another  of  the  firiii's  iirondost  lissi^rtions, 

(II  courso,  there  is  no  trouble  in  delecting 
condeniJC'd  milk  that  is  actually  Iml.  If  harm- 
ful bacteria  are  pri'sent.  they  muet  cause  fer- 
iLiuiitation,  which  in  turn  must  perceptibly  swell 
the  va.li.  But  an  iinfamiliar  label  may  mean 
milk  of  about  1  per  cent,  quality,  or  milk  pro- 
duced without  safeguaitis  or  rcstrictious  ;  aud 
since  cleuuliness  is  the  chief  iicm  of  expense,  it 
means  ]irfpiiru,tioii  by  careless  and  unscientific 
methods. 

IIow  much  bettor  to  stick  to  the  brand  with 
integrity  behind  it^to  the  milk  aud  cream  that 
have  stood  tliL'  test  of  all  climates  for  half  a 


jtury  ! 
Ho  Ifir 


1  ha 


',  to  follow  the 


dations  of  the  I'nited  States  (lovernmeiit  with 
i-egaixl  to  sanitary  restrictionH.  this  company 
from  the  linst  has  shown  the  way.  Ijy  its  ac- 
tual scrupulous  practice,  to  State  and  ftnloral 
authui'ities  sci'king  to  raise  tlie  standard  of 
wliolesomeness  iiiid  purity. 


IXFLLKXCE    FOR   t 


;  iiAiKY  I'KoiircTs. 


Though  they  do  not  pose  as  humanitarians. 
but  just  iis  business  meu  witli  an  ideal  of  ll't- 
li,-«t  j,iissil./>:  the  comjiany's  record  of  benefac- 
tions is  such  that  the  founder,  were  he  alive 
to-day,  might  well  ti-el  his  ambition  ivaliacd — 
bis  longing  to  iH'fjueath  to  the  world  some  treas- 
iiri' of  ever-inrTi-iisinj;  bi-neiit.  The  reader  has 
beheld  this  treasur.-  plnying  tlie<Jood  Samaritan 
to  hungry  babii's.  bringing  a  bit  -t  buine  in  the 


weary  camper,  succoring  a  country's  soldiers  in 
peace  and  war.  And  one  oJ  its  legacies  will  sur- 
prise most  people. ^it  is  the  iinprovement  tliM 
Itorden  caused  in  Amenean  dairy  products. 

'■  Klgiii "  butter  and  ■■  Orange  County  "  butter 
made  their  reputations  as  the  highest-cliu 
and  most  delicious  that  money  could  buy.  The 
reason  is  that  farmers  in  these  sections  of  Illi- 
nois and  New  York  were  the  first  to  receive  tlie 
benefit  of  Gail  Horden's  vigorous  dairy  educa 
tion  and  scrupulous  I'estrictions  as  to  his  milk 
supply,  beginning  with  the  very  food  and  care 
of  the  cows  and  the  personal  habits  of  tlje 
mi!kei-s. 
ONE    ISDVSTHY    THAT    WILI,   BEAR   ^NVEBTIOATION. 

After  wading  through  the  "exposures"  of  tbe 
modern  periodicals,  one  often  wonders  :  '-(.'aiit 
anybody  make  honesty  jiay'/"  More  cheerful 
and  inspiring  histories  are  needed.  And  it  ii 
pleasant  and  encouraging  to  see  here  this  invec- 
tive pioneers  cherished  industry,  born  lialf  i 
century  ngo  of  his  own  insight  and  sweat,  car- 
ried on  to-day  by  his  family,  his  old  associate! 
and  bedfellows,  with  a  scrupulousness  worthy 
of  Lis  very  own.  With  little  imagination,  out 
can  feel  ]mlsiiig  through  the  vast  arteries  of  thi; 
vast  business  the  very  heart-beats  of  honest  old 
(Jail  Hoi-den,  throbbing  with  zeal  for  the  best. 


the   pu 


..  p. 


sible. 


I  hope  that  1  have  made  clear  tbe  vital  iiu 
jiortance  of  obtaining  milk  that  is  pure  Iron 
pastun-  to  table.  The  reader's  inquiry  addressei: 
to  Bortlciis  Condensed  ililk  (.'onipaiiy,  Xen 
■^"ork,  will  put  him  in  touch  with  Gail  Bortleni 


0  onnLisBas— ME  rACvosr  ax 


THE    SOUTHWEST-ITS   OPPORTUNITIES. 


BV   LUCIEN   M.    HARRIS. 


IN  writing  o(  the  Southwest,  specilii;  slalistica 
add  far  more  than  usual  emphiLsis  to  the 
tale  than  glittering  goneralities,  as  practically 
DO  other  section  of  the  United  States  can  show 
such  wonderful  development  within  a  few  years 
as  has  been  brought  about  in  that  vast  territorj 
known  as  "The  Great  Southwest." 

It  seems  only  a  matter  of  weeks  for  settle- 
ments to  become  towns,  and  towns  cities.  And 
keeping  pace  witli  tlie  commercial  centers,  the 
vast  unbroken  stretches  rapidly  change  into  a 
checkerboard,  wherein  each  square  is  a  farm. 

Indeed,  the  Southwest  has  played  no  small 
part  in  the  realm  of  romance,  and  this  is  chiefly 
duo  to  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  order 
basbeen  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  tlie  primitive 
has  been  converted  into  the  highly  civilized  in 
this  section. 

But  flights  of  iraagery  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
attractive  to  readers  than  the  proverbial  dry 
statistics.  Further,  statistics  cannot  be  well  de- 
veloped unless  small  details  are  considered  and 
"  odious "  comparisons  made.  Then,  too,  the 
Southwest  would  require  many  details  in  the 
telling,  and,  therefore,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
deal  with  tlie  development  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  South- 
west, and  through  this  the  reader  may  reason 
from  cause  to  effect,  and  gain  in  some  degree 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  possibilities  of  the 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  in  tlie  development 
of  the  Southwest  is  the  St.  Louis  &;  Han  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  C'ompany,  generally  known  as  the 
Frisco  System,  which  has  nearly  (>,000  mjles  of 
track  radiating  through  Missouri,  Indian  and 
Oklahoma  Territories,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and 
Texas.  In  exact  figures,  the  Frisco  System  owns 
and  operates  trains  over  5,!JUU  miles  of  track. 
Its  lines  not  only  extend  throughout  practically 
all  of  the  Southwest,  but  to  Chicago,  III.,  and 


Birmingham,  Ala.,   on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River, 

But  aside  from  its  materia!  functions  of  traffic 
and  operation,  the  Frisco  has  had  to  deal  with 
problems  of  development  far  different  from  those 
which  confront  the  managers  of  the  Eastern  sys- 
tems. Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  Southeast 
Missouri,  and  sections  of  Arkansas  wore  practi- 
cally unknown  territory,  even  at  the  time  when 
mile  by  mile  the  Company  was  extending  its 
lines  into  them.  But  confident  that  as  soon  as 
the  advantages  and  attractions  of  these  sections 
became  known,  thousands  of  settlers  and  many 
industrial  enterprises  would  locate  there,  the 
managers  steadily  pushed  the  construction  work 
to  completion,  and  aa  fast  as  the  line  was  built 
the  Passenger  Department  took  up  the  labor  of 
peopling  the  country. 

This  was  done  by  telling  the  people  about  the 
Southwest.  The  simple  recitation  of  facts  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  ci-eate  an  immigration 
movement  of  astounding  proportions.  Of  this 
work  the  term  "  Home-seekers  "  was  born,  as  ap- 
plying to  the  many  in  the  East  and  Xorth  wlio, 
realizing  that  their  chances  were  slight  of  ever 
becoming  owners  of  homes  and  independent,  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  Southwest,  where  the  climate 
is  equable,  the  markets  available,  and,  above  all 
else,  the  soil  is  good  and  cheap. 

Therefore,  in  the  cities  and  small  towns  of  the  ' 
North  and  East  the  call  of  the  Southwest  was 
heard,  and  thousands  obeyed  it.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  movement  soon  attained  such  pro- 
portions that  the  Frisco  was  practically  compelled 
to  take  measures  by  which  immigration  into 
their  territory  could  bo  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  In  days  gone  by  pioneering,  which  in 
this  instance  is  synonymous  with  immigration, 
waa  an  uncertain  undertaking  at  best,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  by  hardships  and  generally 
danger.     The  prkirie  schooner,  now  almost  a 
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tiling  of  the  past,  was  t]io  pioiifiT'ij  vehicle,  and 
for  wfi'ks  and  even  iiiontlis  h\i  liottic  Even 
under  tlin  must  propitinuB  condition  his  prog- 
resB  WHS  scarcely  more  tliiin  twenty-fivi:  miles  a 
day,  and  his  kiiowleilge  of  tlie  country  tlirough 
wbich  he.  passed  was  liy  no  nx'ans  exact.  He 
had  heard  that  in  cort;tin  sections  of  the  country 
the  climate  was  cquaMe  and  thi:  land  rich,  but 
heyond  this  bis  information  wus  vague. 

But  the  old  order  has  given  place  to  a  new 
and  infinitely  better.  (If  the  million  square 
miles  included  in  the  Frisco's  territory,  detailed 
and  accurate  iiiforniatian  coverinf;  oveiy  square 
mile  has  been  secured  and  com]>iled  as  a  matter 
of  record,  llie  induittrial  and  conimerciaL  o[)en- 
ings  of  every  town  or  city  on  thi'  System  have 
been  ascertained,  as  well  us  the  iv'sources  of  the 
districts  surrounding  and  tributary  to  them.  In 
this  way  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  from 
those  interested  in  the  yoiitbwcst  caii  be  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  handled.  If  a  wriier  desires 
to  establish  an  ice  plant  in  some  of  the  towns, 
tlie  Frisco  Industrial  Hcpurtnieut  promptly 
writes  of  the  different  towns  on  the  .System 
where  an  ice  plant  can  be  o]>ei'atcd  at  a  profit, 
and  the  same  procedure  is  followe<l  in  all  other 
industrial  inquiries. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  connection  with  this, 
that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  tln'  Industrial  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Frisco  located  ItfiS  new  indttstries, 
representing  a  capital  of  (ilO.,i;i8,(K)0,00  and  fur- 
nishing employment  to  !l,!)^1l  workmen. 

If  tlie  inquirer  is  a  farmer  and  wants  to  learn 
of  the  agricultural  conditiims.  the  Immigration 
Department,  which  has  a  representative  in  every 
section  of  the  Tnited  States,  noiilics  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  district  where  tbe  imiuirer  lives. 
This  repi'esentiitive  then  calls  upon  the  pros- 
[Hictive  home-seeker,  and  states  exactly  what  the 
conditions  an!  in  different  lociiHties  as  regatds 
the  soil  and  climate  and  accessibility  to  market. 
The  inijuirer  is  also  informed  that  U[H)n  tho  first 
uiid  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  tho  Frisco 
runs  what  are  kn<iwn  as  ■'  ilumo-seekci-s'  "  excur- 
sions, and  that  for  one  fanr.  pUis  two  dollars,  he 
can  visit  variuun  sections  of  tin'  Southwest  and 
return  to  his  homo  if  nut  s.'itislieil.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  niagnitudi-  of  these  Home -seek  era' 
excursions,  tbe  lirst  Tui'sday  of  last  December 
fl.llUO  homeseekera  piissud  ov.'r  the  Frisco  lines 
on  their  way  to  the  Soutliwi'st. 

Tho  following  extract  fi-om  the  report  of  Mr. 
S.  A,  Hughes,  Ueneral  Immignitlon  Agent,  may 


itieiit  moved  6,233  permns  to  the  Sonthwea^  ■ 
in  locatiug  SH,  caused  «3,633,036.50  to  bo  Ini 
property,  and  sold  2SS,40T  acres  of  land. 

For  the  period  coverlug  the  twelve  montha  pn- 
ceding  May,  1905,  13,744  persona  were  taken  otot  tha 
liuetuthe  Southwest,  a,4S4  were  located,  audM^OaBtSBMO 
was  tnvested  and  301,tlS8  acres  of  land  aold. 

These  flgures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  tht 
number  of  persons  interested  in  real  eatato  ia 
the  Southwest,  and,  as  the  figures  on  the  lint 
Tuesday  show,  this  movement  has  grown  to  • 
marked  extent  since  this  reptort. 

The  Southwest,  particularly,  offers  a  lioine  tax 
the  city  man  who  desires  the  freedom  of  conntij  - 
life  and  the  opportunity  to  own  his  own  home 
and  farm.  I'liere  are  places  in  Soutliweat  Mia- 
souri  and  Arkansas  where  a  man  from  the  ci^ 
with  but  little  experience  and  small  capital  can 
not  only  make  a  good  living,  but  in  a  few  yean 
can  ownacomfortablebomeandaTaloablefarm. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  many  in  the  city 
who  exist  upon  small  wages  and  have  to  pay  a 
proportionately  higher  rent.  Aa  a  result  of 
these  possibilities  the  day  of  the  ranch  is  passing 
and  small  farms  are  taking  the  place  of  the  great 
tracts  heretofore  devoted  to  cattle.  It  is  as  A 
should  be.  This  rich  agricultural  section  of 
land,  capable  of  bearing  several  croi»  in  one 
season  and  costing  but  a  nominal  price,  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  for  the  farmer.  Climatic 
conditions  in  tho  Southwest  are  practicatty  all 
that  could  be  desii-ed. 

For  (HTsons  interested  in  crop  growing  and 
fruit  cult  11 1*0.  the  Ozark  region  of  Southwest  Uii- 
souri  and  Northwest  Arkansas  offers  exceptional 
opportunities.  Indeed,  tbe  "big  red  apple"  of 
Missouri  has  become  famous,  and  the  fruit  crops 
of  this  section  ai-e  known  throughout  the  country. 

Detween  tlio  Ozarks  and  tbe  MisaiBBippi  River 
lies  the  great  mining  district  in  which  is  Joplin, 
Mo.,  which    has    long  been    recogniaed   aa  the 
king  city  of  the  world  in  zinc  mining,  but  alio 
many  opportunities  are  there  for  the  fmit'growar 
and. tho  farmer  as  well  as  the  miner.     In   \t  ' 
kansas  tbe  lumber  possibilities  have  become pra>,  - 
verbial,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  openingi,     S^-*' 
forts  are  now  being  made  to  drain  the  rioh  tiaitili''-* 
of  land   in   Southeast  Missouri   and  Nnrthf  it;' 
Arkansas.     This  land  when  drained  ia  wonder;: t. ' 
fully  rich.     ( )n  the  other  side  of  the  Oiarke  Uei 
the  gri>at  territory  where  not  only  fanning  wHl 
mineral  op])ortiiniti>^s  can  be  found,  bat  ga%  M, 
and  even  aspbult  have  been  found  in  ■.Kim^M^yi, 

Hut  in  this  tlie  half  has  not  been  told.  The  ojk 
portunity  is  at  hand  for  every  one,  and  tha  Friloo 
offers  every  convenience  to  thow  who  troold  vnH 
of  it. 


The  Review  op  Reviews  Advertiser. 


:.   I^BATBB,  FALrOHniA^  T. 


A   MODEL  AGRICULTURAL  COMMUNITY. 


BV   HERBERT   F.    JOHN. 


IN  extreme  South  Texas,  200  miles  nearer  the 
tropics  and  '2,000  miles  nearer  tlie  centers  of 
trade  than  southern  (Mifornia,  lands  wliich  have 
been  deroted  exclusively  to  grazinj^  are  being 
converted  into  gardens  and  cottou-ftclds  and 
groves  of  tropical  fruits.  A  section  larger  in 
area  and  greater  in  latent  value  tlian  many  of 
the  old  States  lias  been  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  agricultural  usefulness,  and  is  flowering  into 
riches  under  the  touch  of  husbandry. 


The  epoch-making  period  in  the  history  of  tliis 
section  came  with  the  discovery  ot  artesian  water 
and  the  Imilding  of  a  railroad.  It  is  a  forward 
step  in  the  commercial  progress  of  Texas  which 
means  much  for  that  State,  while  it  brings  op- 
portunity to  the  door  of  thousands  of  dwellers 
in  our  more  populous  districts.  It  is  to  this 
new  land  of  promise  and  fulfillment  that  many 
eyes  are  turned.  So  absorbed  have  the  people 
been  in  the  upbuilding  of  their  country  that  they 
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Imve  taken  Binall  heed  to  appi'iso  t)ie  outside 
world  of  tlie  results  o£  their  efforts,  and  in  con- 
sequence,  outside  its  immediate  neigiiliorlitiod, 
little  has  been  heard  of  tlio  development  made 
in  the  way  of  diversified  farming  and  hortieul- 
Hire. 

In  another  section  of  this  magazine  are  the 
observations  and  eonclusiuns  of  a  meiiibor  of  the 
Rkvibw  ov  FtEviKwa  stafl.  based  upon  a  close 
study  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  economic  and 
business  conditions,  tlie  climate  and  soil,  and,  in 
short,  all  phases  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  supplement  specifically 
these  observations  and  coriclusious. 

Since  the  early  habitation  of  the  white  man 
the  population  of  Tttas,  south  of  San  Antonio, 
has  been  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  ;  at  first 
m  a  desultoiy  haphazard  way,  but  of  late  years 
with  more  precise  care  and  more  scientific 
methods,  and  with  infinitely  more  profitable 
results  I'iie  ojien  and  boundless  range  has 
been  transfoimod  into  feucrd  pastures,  tlie  mus- 
tang ponus  have  bit-n  supplanted  by  tlmrougli- 
bred  and  standard  1  red  liorses,  while  Hereford 
and    Durliam    and    otlier    improved    breeds   of 


cattle  have  taken  the  place  of  the  longhoned 

Mexican  types. 

The  evolution  was  gradual.  Herefords  and 
Durliams  were  imported  to  raise  the  beef  stanil- 
ard  of  tlie  cattle,  because  of  their  utility,  snd 
liecause  they  possessed  the  best  qualities  u 
money-makers.  The  same  quantity  of  grass 
and  water  produces  more  beef  and  better  beef 
wjien  fed  to  a  blooded  animal  than  when  fed  lo 
a  scrub.  Not  only  this,  the  ranchman  &aAs 
readier  sale  for  his  blooded  calves  and  yearlings 
at  from  |i>  to  tS  (ler  head  more  tha^pr-coui- 
mon  stock.  These  cattle,  as  they  Are  raimd  in 
the  pastureSi  gi'azing  on  the  variotia  natnid 
grasses,  present  the  eharacteriatic  qtiattieB  of  » 
neat  nice  lieail,  straight  broad  baclc,  large  heart 
and  lung  room,  well-sprung  barrala,  and-enUiDg 
ste^k  practically  from  hip  to  stifle. 

Like  any  other  business,  cattle- raiaing  ranit 
be  conducted   upon  sound  buainess  principles. 
Under  the  old  TP.;/ime,  cattle  were  forced  to  wilk 
long  distances  for  water.    To-day  watering- pi uet 
arc  provided  near  together,  to  prevent  lost  of 
flesh  from  over  exercise.     Texas  fever,  former 
ly   a  plague 
which  foUowed 
the  introduction 
of    cattle    from 
this  section  into 
the  North,   has 
been  robbed  of 
its  terror  by  the 
practiceoC-'dip- 
ping,"  or  apply- 
ing crude  j)etro> 
leuni,  which  rids 
the  animal  of 
the  tick,  the  ve- 
hicle   of    infec- 
tion. The  South 


Texas   ran 


h- 


may  now  slup  dipped  ( 
This  has  < 
that  had  been  closed  by  gQyenBpiMit.rii 


)pod  cattle  «fiyljiwte  it 
opened ;ina>9ti3b  ^^ 
by  goyenBpJMit.^iiUtn'ft 
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thereby  adiling  value  not  only  to  every  acre  of 
grazinj;  lanil,  but  to  <;very  well-bred  herd. 

Methods  siuiilar  to  those  whicli  have  raised 
the  cattle  to  a  liighor  Gtandaivl  have  been  ap-: 
plied  in  the  breeding  of  liorBes.  TIjo  ranchman 
is  now  raising  in  open  range  thoroughbred  and 
standard-bred  hoisea  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  eize,  development,  and  general  appear- 
ance with  those  raised  in  the  much-famed  bluC' 
grass  regions  of  Kentucky.  The  horaes  of 
Sonthweat  Texas  are  famed  for  their  endurance 
and  hardihood.  The  writer  has  ridden  behind 
two  such  teams  that  have  covered  distances  of 
forty  miles  across  prairies  in  lees  time  than  four 
hours,  without  any  urging  or  any  apparent  in- 


The  number  of  varieties  of  vegetables  poaaible 
to  be  grown  in  the  Falfurrias  section  appear 
infinite.  All  the  table  vegetables, — melons,  let- 
tuce, beans,  cabbage,  egg '  plant,  caulifiower, 
radishes,  onions,  and  peppers, — seem  to  have 
found  their  true  houje  in  this  delightful  environ- 
ment. In  the  practical  absence  of  winter,  the 
season  of  autumn,  which  is  but  an  extension  of 
summer,  slips  almost  imperceptibly  into  spring, 
and  vegetation  and  growth  are  almost  continu- 
ous, a  fact  rather  startling  to  the  farmer  and 
(jardener  from  the  North,  familiar  with  the 
ordered  processi^ln  of  the  seasons.  Here  farm- 
ing and  gardening  are  conducted  throughout 
tlie  winter,  early  spring,  and  late  fall,  when  they 
are  impossible  in  the  North  and  West.  It  is 
during  these  seasons  that  the  Falfurrias  country 
reaps  its  richest  harvest  with  truck  for  the 
North  and  West  and  meats  for  all  the  markets 
of  the  country.  Watermelons  were  shipped  by 
the  carload  last  year  as  early  as  May  1 0. 

The  crops  succeed  each  other  in  quick  rota- 
tion, and  the  slight  chill. — there  being  few  kill- 
ing frosts,-:— which  punctuates  the  end  of  autumn 
and  the  beginning  of  spring  lasts  but  a  short 
time  and  does  no  material  injury  to  the  ordinary 
growing  crops.  From  two  to  three  crops  annu- 
ally may  be  counted  upon.  Crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
milomaise,  or  sorghum,  for  example,  are  fully 
matured,  and  succeeded  by  crops  of  egg-plant, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  on)onM,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  which  are  ready  for  the  fall  and  win- 
ter markets.  These  successions  are  capable  of 
infinite  combinations,  which  are  left  to  the 
fancy  and  judgment  of  the  fanner. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetable  and  farm  crops, 


We  have  discussed  briefly  in  the  above  para- 
graphs the  new  conilJtions  of  ranch  life,  and 
now  turn  to  tlje  wonderful  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  these  semi-arid,  coastal  plains. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  region  is  that  of  a 
gently  undulating  plain,  clothed  in  places  with 
dense  thickets  of  scrub  and  interspersed  at  in- 
tervals with  park-like  glades  and  prairies.  The 
thickets — locally  "cltapparal" — have  for  con- 
stituents mesquite,  cat-claw,  huisache,  and  other 
species  of  the  acacia ;  many  shrubs  and  brushes, 
strange  to  Nortliern  eyes,  and  a  variety  of  the 
caitus  and  agave  families. 

Uiven  a  semi  arid  climate  where  the  malaria 
germ  finds  life  impossible ;  an  atmosphere 
balmy  with  the  breath  of  the  deep  salt  sea  ;  a 
virgin  soil,  fertile,  readily  arable  ;  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  pui-e  artesian  water  from  various 
strata,  and  you  have  a  combination  of  physical 
potentialities  which  have  produced  the  remarka- 
ble agricoltnral  conditions  one  finds  at  Falfurrias. 


H  "hMQUITB"  upland  WITHOttC 
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oranges  and  lemona  are  prown  Baccesefullf  in  tbo 
Falfurrias  soction.  Figs,  grapes,  peachea,  plums, 
pomegranates,  and  other  tropical  fruits  thrive 
here. 

A  brief  mention  of  Bome  individual  results  in 
farming  may  be  permitted. 

John  D.  Conohoe  cleared  $2,000  on  100  acres 
of  watermelons,  paying  for,  grubbing,  and  fen- 
cing the  100  acres. 

Tom  Lindley  made  a  net  profit  of  $200  per 
acre  on  Iiia  early  liermuda  oniims. 

James  J.  Allan 
had  40  acres  -in 
watermelons,  and 
made  a  net  profit 
of  $800. 

Concerning  the 
development  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Gar- 
land  B.  Miller, 
treasurer  of  the 
Immigration  Com- 
pany, said  :  "  Fal- 
furrias  has  advan- 
tagOB  which 
home-seekers  and 
investors  will  read- 
ily recognize.  We 
are  prepared  to 
submit  facts   that 

will  open  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  truck -growers, 
and  stockmen  of  tlio  Northern,  Western,  and 
miiidle  States.  To  interested  persons  we  will 
send  detailed  information  as  to  the  results  of 
our  work." 

The  new  town,  Falfurrias,  is  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  coastal  plains  of  South  Texas,  as 
well  as  of  the  artesian  belt.  The  country  around 
it,  and  to  the  east  and  south,  is  practically  level. 


suVHitA  rrofi,  o 


though  well  drained.  The  bnildldg  of  the  eHlij 
began  in  June,  1904,  when  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway,  realizing  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  country,  extended  its  line 
into  a  new  field  and  made  its  terminal  at  Fal- 
furrias, on  the  magnificent  ranch  of  that  name, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Ed.  C.  Lasater.  The  town 
is  laid  out  with  a  central  park,  Bnrroimdiiig 
wliich  are  a  hotel,  bank,  and  a  coUeotimi  of 
neat  modern  stores.  In  process  of  coiutnietion 
or  planned  are  a  cotton  gin,  an  ice  factoij  and 
cold-storage  plant,  a  machine  sbop,  wstarworki, 
and  other  improvements  which  modem  itldiit- 
trial  and  commercial  life  demanda.  The  resi- 
dential section,  with  its  churches  and  acliool,  ia 
set  apart  from  the  business  section  and  laid  oat 
on  wide  streets. 

An  important  factor  in  the  commanify  is  a 
domonstration  farm  in  charge  of  an  expert 
Certain  work  along  experimental  lines  ia  being 
dune  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Statet 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Here  the.  new- 
conier  into  the  community  ia  given  instmctioD 
and  encouragement,  and  is  saved  the  nncer- 
taiuty  and  anxiety  of  experimenL 

Of  the  future  of  this  country  only  good  can 
bo  predicted.  Here  tlie  pleasure  of  living  ii 
increased  immeasurably,  while  its  actoal  coat 
ie  diminished  even  in  greater  ratio.  Here  ii 
the  center  of  a  movement  which  will  attract  the 
man  and  his  family  from  the  turmoil  and  strife 
of  city  life  to  tlie  wholesome  life  of  the  conntry. 
Here  the  farmer  and  farm  hand  work  side  by 
side  in  the  fields,  drinking  Nature's  pure  water, 
eating  her  unadulterated  foods,  and  breathing 
Iior  fresh  air.  The  gift  of  prophecy  ia  net 
needed  to  foresee  much  for  a  section  upon  which 
Nature  has  bestowed  such  a  large  meaaare  of 
her  choicest  gifts. 


DALLAS-THE  CITY  OF  SPLENDID   REALITIES. 


BY  JOHN  A.   EWTON. 


DALLAS  has  been  called  "  The  Chicago  of 
the  Southweat."  It  is  a  City  of  rush  and 
energy  and  progresa — a  City  of  splendid  reali- 
ties and  raaDifold  opportunities.  Probably  no 
other  city  in  tlie  country  is  growing  ao  rapidly 
or  BO  sulwtantially.  Big  things  are  being  under- 
taken and  accomplished.  The  spirit  of  progress 
ia  in  the  air,  and  the  next  few  years  are  going 
to  witness  marvelous  developments  along  all 
lines. 

KXTB  A  ORDINARY    LOCATION   AND   OBOWTH. 

Dallas  owes  its  present  proud  position  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Empire  State  of  Texas  iargoly 
to  its  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  in  th<!  very  cen- 
ter of  the  ricbeat  black-land  farming  belt  in  the 
world.  It  ia  alao  the  chief  b(.>neficiary  of  liun- 
dreda  of  tbouaands  of  acres  of  timber  and  min- 
eral landa  located  within  a  radius  of  two  hun- 
dred miles.  These  important  facta  promiae  that 
Dallas  ahall,  year  ndc.r  year,  bec(mie  more  and 
more  the  hi'adqujirtera  for  largely  diversified 
agricultural  pursuits  and  miinufacturing  indus- 
tries in  the  South  and  West. 

The  growth  of  Uallaa  and  North  T.-xas  dur- 
ing the  past  yfar  iiaa  been  but  little  short  of 
phenomenal.     Tbo   impetus   to   this  wonderful 


progress  was  given  by  the  publicity  campaign  of 
the  business  men  of  Dallas  through  the  medium 
of  the  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Club,  an 
organization  pledged  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  city  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  have  a 
population  of  150,000  by  1910, 

AORICULTDRAL   AND    UINERAL   RESOUBOEB. 

The  natural  resources  of  this  chosen  section 
cannot  but  impress  the  visitor.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  speech  at  Dallas,  said  :  "  North 
Texas  is  tlie  Garden  of  the  Lord."  Dallas  cladma 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  center  of  this 
BBrJ.n, 

■\\  ithin  a  radius  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
reside  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  Inside 
this  ■'  cliaruieil  circle  "  is  raised  one-sixth  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  world.  Corn,  wheat,  oats, 
hay,  alfalfa,  rye.  and  barley  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance. The  fruit  and  trucking  industry  has 
assumed  splendid  proportions,  the  Northern 
markets  depending  largely  on  this  section  for 
their  supply.  The  dairying  industry  is  large, 
but,  like  the  other  diversified  pursuits,  is  yet  in 
its  infancy. 

The  country  surrounding  Dallas  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  Gnu  stock  raising.     Une  farm,  a  few  miles 
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frnm  Dalliia.  \\s.a  produced  t)ie  faBtest  roadsters 
on  the  continent. 

Tlic  mintTsl  resources  of  tliis  section  are 
ftlraos'i—bDundleBB.  The  output  of  petroleum, 
coal,  salt,  iron,  clay,  fuller's  earth,  lignite,  and 
kaolin  exceeds  many  sections  of  America  that 
hoasts  of  one  of  theso  products  as  a  leader. 
The  clays  of  Texas  are  r.icogniKcd  as  the  best 
found  anywhere.  They  are  particularly  adapted 
to  the  making  of  pottery  and  tiling.  Large 
Portland  cement  plants  are  in  operation,  the 
product  ranking  at  the  very  top. 

TRANSPORTATION   FACILITIES. 

Dallas  is  the  great  natnral  gateway  to  the 
Southwest.  Nine  railroads  radiate  in  as  many 
different  tiirpctions.  The  passenger  traffic  ex- 
ceeds liy  far  that  of  any  city  in  Ti^xas.  fifty-eight 
passenger  trains  arriving  ^liiily.  The  freight 
l-ijnn:ige  is  greater  than  that  "f  any  other  twu 
Texa.s  i-ilies,  the  aggregate  for  IflOa  being 
eiglity-ninc  thousand  cars. 

In  addition  to  lier  splendid  railway  facilities. 
Dallas  will  soon  be  favored  with  a  magnificent 
waterway  tu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Work  ia  now 
in  pnigriiss  to  makt)  the  Trinity  River  a  navi- 
gable stream.  The  natinnal  government  has  ap- 
propriated five  hundred  thuusand  dullara  for 
this  purpose  and  the  city  of  Dallas  one  hun'lred 
thousand  dollars.      Uthcr  apprupriationa  will  be 


made  as  occasion  reqnirea.  The  Trinitj  ffivtv 
is  a  great  natural  waterway,  and  the  bnildii^'of 
the  series  of  locks  and  dams,  as  planned  by  tbii 

Government  engineers,  will 
America's  greatest  inland  st 
All  of  these  natural  adva 
transportation  facilities  tent 
great  m  an  u  facta  ring  and  jc 
Southwest. 

HAKDPACTUBIHO    i 

There  are  now  in  Dallac 
seventy-five  manufacturing 
ployment  to  forty  ■  nine  h 
operatives.  The  raw  mater 
and  the  output  of  these  vai 
gregatcd  (18,000,000  in  19( 

As  a  jobbing  center,  Da 
mier  position  in  the  Souths 
1005  aggregating  t89,000,C 
ia  in  the  heart  of  the  grain 
have  been  peculiar  opportu 
facture  and  distribution  of  i 
In  fact,  Dallas  has  but  on( 
particular  field.     The   reco 
that  Dallas  and  Kansas  City  were  aboot  on  ft. 
par.     Again,  as  one-sixth  of  the  cotton  orop  of 
the  world  is  raised  within  a  radius  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  it  is  not  surprising  tfiat 
Dallas  baa  no  equal  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  gin  machinery.     In  one  other  line,  saddlery 
and  hamoaa  manufacture,  Dallas  has  aurpMMd 
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-ivcry  competitor.  Cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
f;rain  ami  flour  mills,  lumber  and  planing  mills, 
meat-pad;  ing  plants,  cotton  compresses,  nnrs- 
erios,  and  a  dozen  other  industries  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  growth  of  Dallas  is  of  the  substantial  va- 
riety. Tlie  new  buildings  of  the  year  1905 
reached  the  magnificent  figure  of  |2,8I6,000. 
Tlie  public  buildings  of  Dallas  take  front  rank, 
and  her  office  buildingB,  schools,  libraries,  and 
churches  compare  favorably  with  any  city  in  the 
country. 


Dallas  is  the  recognized  financial  center  of  the 
State.  In  the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the 
financial  and  commercial  supremacy  throughout 
the  South  she  stands  fourth  as  a  power  of  no 
mean  moment  financially. 

The  growth  of  the  city  is  no  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  splendid  banking  progress  recorded  by 
the  financial  institutions  in  their  reports  for  the 
year  just  closed.  The  banks  of  Dallas — national 
and  State  —  including  the  trust  companies, 
allowed,  January  1,  l!KI(i.  total  capital  and  sur- 
I'lus  of  |;:(,!>00,OnO,  with  deposits  of  119,000, Ot)0, 
There  has  been  no  inflation  of  capital,  but  the 
growth  bse  VeeD  gradual. 


The  business  done  by  the  Dallas  post-office  iB 
remarkable.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  the  receipts  were  $361,431.24,  or 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  America 
of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  population. 
They  exceeded  the  receipts  of  any  other  two 
cities  in  Texas,  and  were  greater  than  those  of 
the  entire  State  of  Louisiana  outside  of  New 
Orleans. 


SCHOOLS   i 


)   CHUROHBS. 


Dallas  is  not  only  great  in  the  achievement  of 
material  things,  but  is  equally  great  in  the  for* 
ward  movement  in  culture  and  education.  With 
her  ninety-seven  churches  and  fifty-nine  colleges 
and  schools,  she  occupies  no  mean  position  as  a 
religious  and  educational  center.  Her  libraries, 
public  and  private,  take  front  rank,  both  in  build- 
ing and  equipment.  Her  half-dozen  splendid 
club  houses,  her  numerous  parks,  theaters,  and 
places  of  recreation  and  amusement,  are  indicA- 
tive  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
is  not  wholly  devoted  to  money-getting.  Dallas  is 
not  money-mad,  but  simply  prosperous  and  i;appy. 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  growtli  of  Dallas 
is  but  an  instance  of  the  progress  of  the  entire 
State.  Nature  has  blessed  Texas  most  bounti- 
fully.    From  her  bosom  comes  enough  cotton  to 
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clothe  a  filth  of  the  people  of  the  world  ;  enough 
rice  to  feed  every  Jap  and  Chinaman  ;  enough 
lumber  to  house  all  the  homeleae  ;  enough  iron 
to  arm  militant  RusBJa  ;  enough  coru  to  make 
hoecakes  for  Christendom  :  enough  beef  to  keep 
every  packing-house  busy  ;  enough  wheat  to  re- 
lieve the  hunger  of  mankind  ;  enough  oil  to  grease 
every  wheel  in  the  universe  ;  enougii  oats  to  give 
the  world  a  breakfast ;  enough  fruit  to  tickle  the 
palate  of  every  epicure  ;  more  marble  than  Ver- 
mont ;  more  granite  than  New  Hampshire  ;  more 
gypsum  than  any  other  State,  and  more  lignite 
and  kaolin  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  Within 
her  borders  the  population  of  America  could  he 
placed,  and  there  would  be  fewer  inhabitants  to 
the  square  milo  than  Massachusetts  now  has. 

Glorious,  boundless  Texas  1  Who  can  pre- 
dict what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  this 
magnificent  empire  't 

The  citizenship  of  Texas  is  of  the  all-Amen- 
can  variety.  They  are  big  peoplo^ — mentally 
and  physically.  They  are  well  educated  and 
broad  and  liberal  in  their  views.  The  Texan 
couldn't  be  selllsh  if  he  tried. 

The  business  men  of  Dallas  arn  typical, 
broad-minded,  liberal  Te.xaiis.     They  know  that 


Texas  is  a  wonderful  State,  not  only  in  its  nstn- 
ral  resources,  but  in  its  human  activities  as  well 
The  opportunities  offered  to  new-comers  in  this 
locality  are  such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 
because  Dallas  lias  opened  her  arms  and  hu 
invited  the  world  to  come  and  join  in  her  pro§- 
perity.  The  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Club, 
an  organization  whose  aim  is  to  foster  the  pros- 
perity whicli  seems  to  come  so  freely  to  tbit 
favored  spot,  is  conducting  a  veil -organised 
campaign  of  publicity  in  order  that  the  reMding 
world  may  know  of  this  great,  brood,  limitlesa 
wonderland  in  the  Southwest. 

There  is  an  old  biblical  saying  that  a  city  that 
IS  set  on  a  lull  cannot  be  hid.  This  is  equally 
true  of  a  city  on  a  plain._  There  ore  other  and 
better  reasons  than  its  geographical  position, 
however,  why  Dallas  cannot  be  eclipsed.  Dallas, 
because  of  its  prosperity,  its  resources,  its  oppor- 
tunities and  the  untiring  industry  of  its  citisens, 
is  known  tliroughout  the  countiy  as  an  unnsual 
place,  to  which  tlie  eyes  of  thousands  of  pro- 
gressive Americans  are  turning  year  by  year, 
led  by  t!io  lieanis  of  the  Texas  star  which  are 
focused  with  unusual  brilliancy  upon  this  toi- 
tunate  city. 


TiiK  Rkview  or  Hevikws  Advertisku. 


BALDWIN  CONCERT  GRAND- LOUIS  XVI. 
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THE   OLD    MASTERS   AND   A    MODERN 
MASTERPIECE. 
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niAT  couUl  not  tlie  old  c( 
n  plished  with  a.  Hald 
n      a     De     i       ' 
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posers  bavp  ac- 
nCrand?    The 
—  greatest    of 
fascinat  ng  one. 
fifty      ai-s  Hfio,  in- 
il  f  ats  'if  the  key- 
tl  3  to  the  possibili- 
level  pment  of  ''the 
r  ]  Tl  e  act  on  of  tl  e  instrument 

II      fl       cpltl     St  le  of  every  composer 
o    ifeeti  \     B«  vely  light.     The 

el      c    1      alls  nor  ty    power.     But 
t,  tl  1  ft)  esc  q  alit  ea  time  mel- 

II  a    i        t  of  tl  e  noise  and 


in  lei  1 


glitter  of  the  romantic  school  there  arose  a 
higher  ideal  in  piano-playing.  "Tone  color" — 
variety  of  toucli— became  the  watchword  and 
emotional  depth  the  essential  m  a  piano,  where 
before  brilliance  had  sufficed.  To  produce  "a 
tone  capable  of  infinite  sha<ling,  not  merely  of 
forte,  piano,  and  m  ezBO- forte  " — this  was  the 
problem  of  the  piano-makers. 

When  at  Paris,  in  1900,  the  Baldwin  piano, 
exhibited  with  the  oldest  and  most  famous  in- 
struments of  Europe,  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix  by  an  impartial  and  supremely  competent 
jury,  two  continenU  stared — and  saluted  !  What 
did  it  mean  ?     That  a  piano,  not  traditional  in 
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BALUWIN  lI>RIfiHT-Sl'ECIAL-"THK  SPIIIIT  0¥  MUSIC." 


character — a  piaiiiatic  LocliiDvar  out  of  the 
West — by  sheer  beuuty  of  toiio  and  toiicli,  slioiild 
have  achieved  a  triumpli  of  8Ui:h  genuine  artistic 
si);nini'ance. — the  event  bespoke  a  musical  force 
of  uuuBual  power,  in  further  recognition  of  the 
technical  mastership  of  the  Baldwin  makers,  the 
rarely  conferred  personal  onler  of  the  Cross  of 
the  Li^fjion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  the 
head  of  the  Haldwin  House.     At  St.  I.ouis.  later, 


nd  Prize — but  no 
latic  disregard  for 
ssumcd  a  definite 
Rcld. 


the  Baldwin  received  tli 
one  was  surprised.  Witli 
"precedftnt,"  this  piano 
and  distinguished  place  i 
rary  music. 

The  formal  coronation  oT  tbe  Baldwin  piano 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  triumphs  on  tlii!  con- 
cert stugo  with  pianists  and  sitigci's  endnent  in 
their  art.  Just  as  a  gi-eat  picture  reveals  its  en- 
tire beaiity  in  a  jierfect  north  light,  the  tone  of 
a  fine  instrument  is  exploited  in  its  full  magnifi- 
cence by  the  virtuoso.  De  Pachmann — ^miitchless 
master  of  tone  shading — as  is  wrll  known  plays 


^rpntielof thlHpuetltdeslicn.  Tin 
'   *    '   ir  In  SDoh  a  waf  ai  to 
■  ralnut.) 


a  Baldwin  e.xcliisively,  finding  for  the  Mtawst 
no  other  instrument  so  exqnisitely  adapted.  In 
an  opposite  caniji — pianists  of  the  -'grand  style" 
— the  Baldwin  tone  is  valued  for  richness,  i-eao- 
nance.  an(i  extraonUnary  depth.  Witli  the  play- 
ing uf  Uaoul  Pngno,  an  artist  who  demands  of  a 
piano  virile  jiower  and  depth  oE  tone,  the  Baldvin 
is  insnpai'aiily  linked.  "The  Baldwin  tone  ii 
boundless.''  said  the  Gallic  pianist,  after  a  mem- 
orable performance  of  the  Urieg  A  Minor  Con- 
certo ;  '■  you  can't  get  to  the  bottom  of  it — can't 
/lOKNi/itout !  ■'  Yet  this  is  the  tone  that  De  Pach- 
mann parea  down  to  a  whisper  !  Sembrich.  to  add 
anotlier  contrast  til  ilie  variety  presented  by  Bald- 
win avtistK.  uses  the  Baldwin  wholly  on  tour,  and 
has  onu  in  her  l)iesden  home.  "It  blends  pe^ 
fectly  with  my  voice,"  is  the  tribute  of  the  great- 
est co/oriiiiim  singer  in  the  world. 

In  an  intimate  environment,  the  Baldwin  tone 
IS  moving  and  lovely.  Its  selection  for  bomM 
in  which  wealth  and  musical  feeling  are  allied 
and  by  amateurs  of  cnltui-e  reveals  how  strongly 
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a  Corot  laniiscape.  Siicli  a  tone  could  be  pro- 
duced only  by  a  masterly  inaDipulation  of  the 
principles  that  *■  treat  emotions  as  if  they  were 
mathematics;"  the  cunning  evasion  of  hard- 
and-fast  rules  that  distinguishes  the  work  of 
genius  from  that  of  tlie  academician. 

As  remarkable  for  strength  and  efficiency  as 
is  the  artistic  equipment  of  the  Baldwin  House, 
its    manufacturing  organization    is  no  less  ad- 


it has  endeared  itself  not  only  to  the  profes- 
sional artist,  but  wlierevor  are  to  be  found^in 
tlic  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  Ki'ehbiel — "friends  of 

A  sludy  of  the  House  of  Baldwin  reveals  a 
piiwerful  organization  endowed  to  a  rare  degree 
witli  till?  artistic  ideals,  musical  feeling  and 
scientific  genius,  of  winch  every  musical  work  of 
:irt  is  a  threefold  product. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe      mirable.     The  Baldwin  establishment  occupies 
th<^  material  character  of  the  Baldwin  piano  nor      an  im[>osing  site  facing  tlie  beautiful  entrance 
ihe  distinctive  devices  for  a  nobler  quality  of      to  one  of  tlie  finest  parks  in  the  West.    Archi- 
tnne  which  an;  embodied  in  it.     Except  to  the      tecturaily,  and  on  the  score  of  advanced  induB- 
f.xpert.  comprehension  is  difficult  of  the  com-      trial  conditions,  it  is  most  interesting, 
[ile.x  and  various  means  by  which  the  blows  of 
haiiimers  upon  metal  strings  pro 
.■us  witchery  of  sound.     The  gaii 
stniction  is  on  the  human  side,  a 
[^.■tlative  beauty  of  the  Baldwin  1 
that  arrests  popular  interest. 

Tlie  House  of  Baldwin  has  so 
IsilL'.  A  factor  in  its  original 
eijuipuicnt  was  an  intimate  acqi 
the  niei-it  and  weakness  of  ever 
bi'tter  class  made  in  the  last 
lialf-century.  Tins  knowledge, 
;iiul  an  entire  appreciation  of 
[lir  iirtiHtio  advance  in  piauistic 
slarLdanis  brought  about  by  the 
new  si'hool  of  piano  music,  to 
which  reference  has  been  ma,le, 
ihe  Baldwin  H.iuse  coupled  with 
the  ambition  to  produce  a  piano 
nmre  exquisitely  polished  in 
ti'ueaiid  louch  tlian  any  prede- 
cessor. With  such  an  aim.  and 
wiih  the  financial  resources  nec- 
essary to  carry  it  to  the  furthest 
extreme,  the  Baldwin  factories 
wereeatnblislied.  How  magnif- 
ici'ntlv  this  purpose  was  i-eal- 
r  of  tlie  Baldwin 


pi;n 


ainig  o 
■als. 


,\ll  pianos  have  a  cliLSsical 
cou!ple.\ion  :  manymakei*s  have 
contributed  to  their  pi-esent  de- 
velopment. In  a  composite 
sense,  the  Baldwin  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  crystallization 
of  the  artistic  efforts  of  piano- 
building.  Hut  tliir  quality  of  the 
tone  of  tlie  Baldwin  is  its  con- 


(jueriug  charm,  n 

iiui  in  t 

liis— in 

its  opulence  of  c<. 

■lor.  its  ^ 

varmth 

BALI)' 

and  delicacy  am 

1    poetii 

•  -tex- 

(This  stronR  drslun  1b  o( 

ture." — it   is   a 

('■/,„//,/    ■ 

■M-i'jhial 

a  wood  ot  deUcHte  eo 

subtiv  • 

Bcape  which  decorate: 

wi.rk    of  art.  as 

.listinc- 

tinting  it-B  productio 

tive  its  the  subdvi 

ed  splei 

idor  of 

and  workmanship.) 

ALDWIN    GRAND-AMERICAN   ART. 

lalural  mahoganj',  tlie  rim  overlaid  with  prima  vera, 
>r  and  auaceptlfale  of  very  flae  grainiDg.  The  land- 
the  rim  ia  executed  by  tn\a\iig  the  wood  and  then 
I  largely  of  native  woods  and  wholly  of  native  deBign 


THE  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  REI^IEiV  OF  REf^IEIVS. 


llALIlWIN'  n'HHiHT-SUERATOS. 


From  four  Imsy  tlioroiigli  fares  one  ina)'  spc  tlio 
activities  of  Halihvin  workmen  iu  a  n^iip  cf 
biiiltlingB  as  light  am]  Bpadoiis  us  a  iiio<iern 
country  bouao.  A  itstful  expanse  of  perfectly 
kept  turf  etretclies  away  to  tlio  lumber  vftnis 
where  small  forests  are  mdlowinft  in  the  sun. 
In  the  beauty  of  its  cnvircinmeiit.  and  in  the 
provision  for  the  facility  and  cumroi't  of  the 
workmen,  tliR  place  is  desijjned  to  give  tlio 
gloomiest  economist  a  moment  of  optimism ; 
there  is  distinct  harmony  between  the  aim  of  the 
makers  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  genius  sliowri  in  the 
administration  of  the  Ualtlwin  factories  and  the 
system  by  nipans  of  which  these  makers  have 
coupled  artistic  with  executive  skill.  The  TSald- 
win  piano  factories  are  known  to  every  student 
of  musical  mechanics  and  industrial  conditions, 
both  ill  this  country  and  in  Kurnpc.  ■■  They  are  a 
source  ni>t  of  national,  but  of  international  pride," 
said  a  Frenchman  of  note,  on  a  recent  visit. 

The  House  of  Raldwin  recognizes  that  a  pi- 
ano iriakes  its  apjieal  through  the  ear  to  tlie 
heart. — that  iJie  person  interesteil  in  buying  a 
piano  must  hear  it.  In  tlic  distribution  of  its 
prudiicl.  it  eliminates  the  mystery  and  uncer- 
tainty from  piano  jmrchaseand  places  tlie  l!nld- 
win  piono  before  tlie  jmblic  in  tiie  simplest  way. 


The  selling  force  of  the  Baldwin  Honsa  ii 
comjHJsed  of  ten  territorial  divisions,  laid  out 
with  regard  to  economy  in  distributing  the 
product  "to  all  |iarts  of  the  United  States.  The 
foreign  countries  are  covered  in  the  same  way. 
Each  division  liaa  also  the  distribution  of  Bald- 
win pianos  to  all  dealers  in  its  field. 

Thus,  the  liuldwin  piano  may  bo  heard  in 
dealers'  salesrooms  almost  anywhere  in  tba 
United  Sliites.  In  imying  of  D.  H.  Baldwin  ft 
Co.,  or  of  any  Tliddwin  dealer,  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  security  is  enjoyed.  The  price  ia ' 
the  same  in  every  instance,  and  the  broad  Bald- 
win guarantee  acc<>iii)jnnies  every  piano  aold, 

Tbe  accompanying  illustrations  are  examplM 
of  the  work  of  the   Baldwin  Art  Department. 

in  harmony  witli  tlie  room  in  which  the  instni-  ■ 
ment  is  to  be  jiliici'd.  To  persons  interested,  a 
compli^te  descri[itirm.  with  illustrations  of  tlia 
extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  Baldwin  design- 
ers and  estimates  on  special  designs,  will  be  sent 
upon  apjilicatiou.  ' 

The  jirice  of  the  Baldwin  Upright  is  tSOO  and 
up :    tbe  Baldwin  Small  Grand    is  t850.     The    i 
Baldwin  in  art  cases,  up  to  (10,000.     Reqaeflti    \ 
for  information  will  receive  immediate  attention, 
if  addressed  to  D.  II.  Haldwik  &  Co.,  CinokinatL 


What    Does    the 
"STAR."  Signify? 


It  in««na  that 

Ooly  (hie  Hog  in 
ETery  Fifteen— 
Among  the  20,000 
Odd,  that  dally  reach 
The  big  Armour  plants- 
Is  there  coosidered 
Prime  enough — 
To  receive  the  -'Star" 
Brand  for  Quality. 

Thai  "Star"  mark 

Certifies— 

That  the  Eog  came 

From  Good  Stouk^-and 

That  it  was— 

—Corn-fed,— 

To  be  firm  enough, 

And  sweet  enough. 

— A  barrow  Hog,  | 

To  be  full-flftvored,         i 

And  juicy  enough. 

—Young,— 
To  be  thin-akinned— 
And  tender  enough. 
^Well-conditioned, 
And  Fat  so  the  Lean 
Meat  would  be 
Tasty,  juicy,  and 
Nutritious  enough — 
Instead  of  being 
Stringy,  dry. 
And  tasteless, 
Like  til  at  of  a 
Poorly-fed  "Shoat." 
— Then,  these  superfine. 
And  carefully  selected, 
"One  in  Fifteen" 
Armour  Hams  and  Hacon 
Are  cured  in 
A  liquor  which  Is 
Almost  mild  enough, 


Made  of 

Granulated  Sugar, 
Pure  Saltpetre, 
And  only 
A  very  Little  Salt. 

—This  brings  out 
And  develops  fully. 
All  the  fine,  rich. 
Natural  Havor 
Of  thp  carefully 
Selected  meat, 
And  preserves  it 
Without  "Salty  pickling.'' 


— ^Next,  they  are  smoked 

As  carefully 

As  they  were  selected. 

—Then  they  receive  the 
Armour  ''Utar'^  brand, 
After  four  Qovemment 
Inspections. 

-When  they  ooma 

To  Your  Table, 

Dear  Sir,  or  Madun, 

The  result  of  all  thie 

Care  in  selection, 

— Skill  and  cost  in  eurlBff, 

Gives  a  New  Meanlnff 

To  the  words 

"Ham"  and  "Bioon." 

There  is  a  fine 

Appetising  odor, 

And  a  palate-tlokllog 

Flavor, 

And  a  ready 

Digestibility  that 

Makes  the  few  oenta 

Extra 

You  paid  for 

"Star"  quality 

An  automatic  compUnwut 

To  Your  Judgment. 

"Such 

Appetizing  odor!" 

"Such  mouth-watering 

Flavor  1" 

"Such  delicious, 

lingering,  spicy 

After-tastet" 

AwaltA  you— In  Uiose 

Armour  Hams  and  Bacon 

That  are— branded 

With  the  "Star." 


Armours  "STAR' 

HaLins  and  BaLCon 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  N^rchanti 
Gold  and  Silvemmith),  Sta-honem 
andDealeks  in  Artistic  Merchandise 

Gold  Bangles  and  Bracelets 

'Singles  and  Bracelets  quoted  are  in  i4-karit  gold 
Pliin  gold  bangles,  each  $13.50,  $15.50,  $ir.OO,  $20.00 

Plain  gold  [ink  bracelets,  each  -       •       -       .       - 

■       $15.00,$17^0,$20.00,  $25.00,  $35-00 

Plain  gold  engagement  bracelets,  with  permaQcnt 
locking  catch,  each  $18.50.  $27.00,  $28.00.  $36.00 

Jeweled  Gold  Link  Bracelets 

Carved  wreath  pattern,  with  pearls  and  amethysts, 

each $25.00 

Fancy  scixpII  and  pansy  links  set  with  pearls  and 
sapphires,  each       -------     $32.00 

Ornamental  links,  East  Indian  effect, with  hair  pearls 

and  square  cut  amethysts,  each    .        -        -        -     $38-00 

Carved  and  pierced  links  with  oval  peridots,  each      $40.00 

Carved  scroll  links  with  sapphires,  each       -       -    $43.00 

Pond  lily  design  in  ornamental  links  with  peridots, 

each        -        - $48.00 

Photographs   of  above    or  richer  bracelets  sent    upon    request 

Tiffany  &  Co.  are  strictly  retailers.    They  do  not  em- 
ploy agents  or  sell  their  wares  through  other  dealers 

Fifth  Avenue  New^^rk 

j7th  Street  Farmerlj  at  Union  Sjuart 

Hmm  mntlon  the  Biiilim  af  SiBltai  vkni  vrltlnf  to  atmrtlnn 


Gold  Bags 

14-kaTat    g  O  1  d  - 

mesh  wrist  bags 

cuts.  «a4S.tus. 

VOS  upward. 
Photographs   up- 


TiUany  4  Co. 


parlson   ot 
prices 


Stationery 
Department 


ology,  superior  in 
worlcma  nsh  ip 
and  in  sizes  ap- 
proved by  refined 
taste.  Samples 
and  prices  upon 


Jewelry  OB 
Approral 

Upon  recdpt  of 
satisfactory  refer, 
ences  from  any 
National  Bank  or 
responsible  busi- 
ness house,  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  will 
send  on  approval 
selections  from 
their  stock  to  any 
part  of  the  United 
SUtes 


Tldany  fc   CO. 
1906  Blue  Book 

Second  edition 
530 -page  cata- 
logue, without 
pictures  or  cuts, 
but  replete  with 
'  descriptions  and 
prices,  sent  free 
upon  request 
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THERE  are  now  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
fully  a  million  Tabard  Inn  Books.  People  cam' 
(hem  around  with  them  everywhere  and  exchange 
them  wherever  they  find  a  branch  Tabard  Inn  Library. 
The  immense  number  of  these  books  in  circulation 
has  created  a  growing  demand  among  storekeepers 
for  branch  libraries.  To  meet  this  demand  we  arc 
selling  Tabard  Inn  Libraries  outright,  giving  with 
each  sale  the  privilege  of  exchanging  all  the  books 
in  bulk  for  other  books  as  often  as  the  merchant  chooses 
and  at  very  small  expense.  A  25-book  library  costs 
S^j.oo;  a  50-book  library  costs  S45.00;  a  75-book 
library  costs  $62.50;  a  loo-book  library  costs  $85.00. 
With  each  library  purchased  we  give  a  handsome 
Tabard  Inn  Book  Case  FREE. 

We  furnish  a  List  of  1,00a  Titles  from  which  to  make 
your  initial  selection.  You  make  your  own  selection  of 
Books  and  we  ship  these  Books  and  the  Book  Case  by 
freight  immediately  upon  the  receipt  ofyour  order.  We 
supply  full  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of  managing  .. 
the  Library,  not  only  to  attract  customers  to  your  store, 
but  to  make  a  good  profit  for  yourself  out  of  the 
Library  business.  Tiiere  is  no  way  in  which  you  can 
invest  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  get  from  it  such  large 
daily  cash  returns. 

How  to  Operate  a  Library 

The  usual  charge  for  exchanging  a  Tabard  Inn  Libniiy 
Book  is  Five  Cents.  A  few  libraries  charge  Ten  Ceatt; 
others  charge  a  cent  a  day  or  two  cents  a  day,  or  five  cent* 
a  week  or  ten  ceni?  a  week.  When  you  purchase  your  Libiaty 
outright  you  have  the  privilege  of  making  whatever  local 
terms  with  your  members  ihat  you  choose.  The  labels  in  tlie 
books  are  adapted  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  prices.  One 
Hundred  Hooks  rented  at  Two  Cents  a  day  will  bring  you 
$30.00  a  month,  or  at  One  Cent  a  day  $25.00  a  month.  Yoo 
get  your  Original  investment  back  in  a  month  or  two.  A 
30o-ltook  Library  tvlll  bring  you  in  a  handsome  income.  But 
the  storekeeper  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Library 
will  attract  custom  to  his  store.  Some  merchants  find  the 
valuable  than  the  Library  fees  which  are  charged.  There  is  nothing  go 
display  of  tieautiful  books. 

Who  Are  Buying  These  Libraries  ? 

I.  Town  and  Village  Merchants.  3.  liook  and  Literary  Clubs.  3.  School  Teachers  and  Private 
Schools  and  Colleges.  4.  ISusiness  Concerns  lor  their  employe's.  5.  ISookse Hers  and  Stationers.  6.  Wo- 
men's Clubs  ;  Y.  M.  C.  A, 's  ;  Church  Societies.  7.  Private  parties.  (There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  here 
for  women  who  necil  to  ailil  in  a  quiet  refined  way  to  their  incomes.  When  they  secure  a  good  location 
for  the  Library  and  work  up  the  trade  personally  they  are  sure  of  large  success.) 
WRITE  FOR  COnPLETE   DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

THE  TABARD    INN  LIBRARY,  1609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


mltvi  erlitii  writing  to  arfmrtJK.-; 
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The  Art  ofWaflStreet  Investing  By  John  Moody 

A  Practical  Handbook  tor  investors,  attractively  printed  and  bound,  and  tiwatiiig  the 
subject  of  Wall  Street  Investing  in  a  sensible  and  original  manner. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  ten  chapters,  embracing  the  following  sabjecte ; 

I.-Sttfoti-  and  Security.  II.— Bonds  anii  What  They  RepreBent.   Ill.-Stochs  and  What  Thej  Are. 

tV.~Aim[yziag  Rnllrond  Swurltlun.  V.— liHlustrinlB  and  Tractions.  VI.— Investment  vs.  8pacal»- 
tlon.  VII.— ■•5et-Rluli-Uuip|c"  Schemes.  VIII.— BeorBaiiliatioDS  and  Syndicates,  IX.— Th«  Saw 
Tork  Stock  Exchange.    X.— Wall  Street  Phrases  and  Itlethods. 

PHce  per  copy,  $i.oo  net;  by  Malt,  $i.io 


Pitfalls  of  SpeCtllation  By  Thomas  GflMoo 


This  book  denls 
Eimpte  manner  tlie  ca 


I.— Isnorance,  OvBrepeeoltttlon,  etc.  II.— Manipulation,  lit.— Accidents  In  Specnlatlon.  IV.— Btwt- 
ness  Methods  in  SitBCufutlon.  JV .—Market  Technicalities.  VI.— Tips.  VII.— Mechanical  Snoolft- 
tion.     VIII.-81iort  SellinB.     IX.-What  SOO  Specolative  Acoownts  Showed.    S.-eralD  SpeodlaUoa. 

XI.— Suggestion  us  to  Intelligent  Methods. 

Price  per  copy,  $i.oo  net;  by  Mall,  $i,io 


THE    MOODY    CORPORATION 

J5   NASSAU  STREET NEW  YOBK  CTTY 


NEW    B00K5 

The  Sliver  Age  of  the  Greek  World  b*  john  p.  MAHAPFV 

48Gpp..BiiiallHvo.clnth;  t3-0Qi  carriage  extra. 

Hebrew  Life  and  Thought  By  LOUUB  S.  HOUOHTON 

aB0pp..l3mo.  cloth:  Sl.fiO;  carHaffeUc. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time 


SSJpp..  12mo,  cloth-.  tl.GO;  carrlngellr. 

The  U^atlve  History  of  Naturalization  In  the  UnltMl  States 

~55  pp..  IBnio.  cloth;  tl.50;  carrlagfi  13c, 

lallty  of  the  Christian  Kellgloi 


Br  WILUAH  C.  GORDON 
Br  FRANK  a.  FRANXUN 

The  Flnatfty'of' the  Christian  Rellgibn  Br  afiOROB  B.  poster 

630pp.,8yo.  cloth;  W.OO;  carriage  ZSc 

Ancient  Records  of  Egypt  By  Jahbs  tl>  BRbastbD 

4  volnnies.    Before  July  1,  tlS.OO  per  set.    (After  Jnlr  I.  tt6.00  per  set.) 
Carrlntci'  3nc,  additional  lor  each  volume. 

Russian  Reader  Br  SAiHuat.  N.  HarpbR 

400  pp..  8jo,  cloth;  13.00;  carriage  BOc. 

jt;g:y_„t  is the  UMVBRSITV  of  CHICAOQ  press,  Chicago  and  New  Yoric 


K.ea.1  Pa^risiaLn  Life  ISSSF' 

1  have  Hcuicd  IhE  KU  of  Paul  de  Koclc  which  were  Hwiided  the  Gold  Medal  ■!  St.  LouJ>.    Rather 

ally  rniiililiid.  race  merrily 'aloiiB,  nnihinj  didKtic  or  dull ;  u  original  u  Boccaecio,  u  minhful  oi 
SHORT  PASCINATINQ  STORIES 


Tsz/BijSi'SStis  S 

ve  1 he  beft  >a  ri^^n  tooV  .ilu<  ...,  nHemf,    The  hi 

lUSTOI  T,  BBtlStRn,  4U  ntlk  In.,  Kin  Twk. 

(K.K.,Juac,'>,6., 

jj 

iiii'j3ir;Lr^'^^sir.sr 

-•- 

hiBdrng, 

miHtlon  t**  Rnltw  of  Bnltwt  kIhb  i 
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Don't  decide  on  your  school  until  you 
have   looked   through  the  pages  of 


Colliera 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Girls'  schools  all  together,  boys'  schools 
all  together,  military  schools  all 
together ;     then     come     co-educational. 

All  school  announcements  alongside  or 
facing  pure  reading  matter — the  most 
accessible    school    directory    issued. 


Collier's  for  April  28  Collier's  for  July    28 

Collier's  for  May    26  Collier's  for  Aug.  25 

Collier's  for  June  30  Collier's  for  Sept.  29 

These  are  the  numbers  in  which  the  School  Directory  will  be 
published.  Your  name  will  be  entered  for  all  six  issues  on 
receipt  of  thirty  cents.  (Stamps  acceptable.)  These  numbers 
will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value  to  you,  for,  in  addition 
to  carrying  the  School  Directory,  they  will  contain  Miss 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith's  interesting  series  of  pictures,  entitled 
"  Tragedies  of  Childhood."  Each  picture  will  be  beautifully 
reproduced  in  colors.  Address  COLLIER'S,  The  National 
Weekly,  402  West  13th  Street,  New  York. 


Fleau  muitlen  It*  Jttvltw  */  Ktalmt  mlm  mrltlt  tt  atttrUin 
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tFheJ 

REVIEW  er  REVIEWS' 

EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


JJttltter%lil€s  and  Colleges. 


I 


Universities  and  CoUeffea, 


Agnes  Scott  College  for  Women. 

lloiCiidviuiUEHi.    Full  equipment.   Elesuit  bDlldlnsii.   Ofm 


Study  Homoeopathic  Medicine. 


Uauylanii,  Baltimore.  Chmrlpt 

Notre  Dame  of  Md.  ! 

Unaurpawod.  8ubnrbnor  Btiltlmar 
pl«Mlr  squlppcd.    Conducted  by  Sc 


Potter  College  J 

Si^iid  rur  ('Htaloeue.  H 


The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Amphitheatre  I  larce  and  rnmpl^tely  ttialpped  l^boratorl^* : 
CBpiclouB  Mofpllal"  and  Ulnpensary ;  LylnK-ln  rtai«rtTn™t  fm 


ScKool  of  Mvisic 

Northwestern  Univereity 

A  ITniverBily  Profeasliiiinl  School  for  the  comprehen- 
alve  Btuity  cil  prautioul  nnil  tbeoreUcul  music,  located  In 
("hic^aini'ii  mn~i  attrHCtlve  Bubarb.  Certain  courapn  In- 
['luilv  UterHry  studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arte  or 
Aiadcmy.  PublirSrlinolMualoain)  Preparntory Depart- 
Dltiit.-<.    FiualtyofSSmembora.  CalAlottue  npon  request. 

P.  C.  LLTKIN,  Dean,  Huslc  Hall,  Evanslon,  III. 
NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Oratory 

Nprrlal  AdvantasFn.  We  occupy  our  own  boildlnK. 

cliiB"  K'swiiis  a  week.  Sfhniarshlps  yielding  ILW  yearlr 
furniahKd  to  nt;<.-d>'  and  meritorious  atadenta.  Ten  of 
thp  ablest  tuMiructor-  in  America  atving  tbeir  entire 
time  to  tlie  school.    For lalaloKDe.  address 

R.  L.  CllM^m-H.  L.H.n..  Dlreclor,  Eianslon.  III. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  gin^r'S^.'^Mfr 


I!^  Woman's  College 

Frederick,  Htt.ryltt.i\d 

An  InstltutlDn  whose  endowment  makes  poalbla  mod- 
erate chaiyes.  A  wetl-balauoed  course.  InclndlDg  elec- 
tlves,  leadiDK  to  the  B.A.  deeree.  Diplomas  also  eranted 
in  Masic,  Art.  and  Elocatlon.  In  BeeUng  l..divldua1 
development  ol  s I adenta  emphasis  placed  upon  personal 
iDflaenoe  o(  faculty.  Qenenil  calture  the  complale  aim. 
JOSEPH   H.   APPLE.  A.M..  Preaidmit 


PItau  iii*irt/OT  M(  Hieliu  of  Kni 


Summer  Session 
University  of  Michigan 

June  iS^A.u%uat  3,  1906 
Aru,  ScliKO,  EifliMriii,  Msfldat,  Liw,  PharBScy. 

Preparatory  Coursea,  Undewnwluate  Courses.  Oradnatt 
Connies,  Teachent'  Courses.  ^eesfUltoliS.  Board  and 
room  for  session  from  |ai  up.  g]fl  slndents  last  summer 
iDstmctlon  by  raerahers  of  r^lar  faculty.    Address 


Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

for  prmctlM.    Far  Yt*r-Book  aBd  Record  of  aradoataa,  apply 
to  Prealdenlor  tiecrelary.  F.  W.  'McNaih,  Praaldeat. 

wr/tfag  to  odttrtl—n 
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I 


Universities  and  Colleges. 


PENSKVLVANiA.CliambenburE,  28  College  Ave. 

Wilson  College  for  Women.  }ui"'cJSI'i'Jl 


UNIVERSITY  or  PENNSYLVANIA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

tnttrticlH'n  will  be  K'^'n  ■"  Archiicclure,  Botany.  Chemigliy. 
KnElish.  Krcnch,  llecniaii,  Gtnk.  Hisiory.  Lit[a,  Miihemaiici, 
Musir.  PfilBiTOKy,  Phy!.!.:*,  nn<!  l^ychulofty. 

Knr  infornL 
Hail,  Unircn 


Pesn iTLVAHIA,  PlilIade1iih[A,  :iiC  Bt.  and  K.  College  A' 

Woman's  Medical  College  prnna^Ivan 


IT  P.  PUJ,  UU.D., 


Buford  College  for  w.m.0.  KS  i«Si,3S: 

try  and  city  i-nmhined.  Ondtiau.  Post-Ondnato,  UnlTenltr 
P^et>A^A^t^y  conreen.  UnlTenLtr  Bible  Conrae.  ConpflrrAtoiT 
etlvantam-H  In  l^ntrnH^fp,  Art,  Hijiilc,  Expi-Biwinn.    yt%r  book 


TiBOiNiA,  Front  Rojvl  (nearWMlilngton.  D.  C). 

Eastern  College  8tron™i4cnu '"t  a™"*!^™ 

KiiropeAn  SpeclallMi.    AccnrilteS  college  Unlnnlty  at  ' 
Klnlft.  Dfigiwscnnrtrred.  Uallege,  ElecIlTe.PreiwrUorT.B 

33  Slates.    Trarly  r&»,  flM 


S.  enrrvKK.  a.  a.,  Preelden 


Southern  Female  College.  JS 

ivHlonopeiuSf^ptembfrlft.  nTficannectAcT build 


it^ 


Randolph-Macon 

Woman's  College 


ed  by  the  D.  8.  CommlMloaer  of  Edmat..^ 
ifthefoiirtc«i"A"col1eKarorwatiieoinIhe 
StatoL     Four  laboratorlei;  AatroBomlcal 
Btory;   Gymnavtuiil.     |6},oa>  eipcoded    In 
"~"~1*  thliresr.    Ample  athletic  itrouBd*, 
ne    etc.    FttW  urea  la  the  campu. 
AuuDwmeni  redncea  CMtIo  Mndenta  tn  fjgo  tOT 
full  Uteraiy  counts.   For  cbUIokuc  addreaa, 
Wll.  W.  ■MITH,  A.  H,,  Ll_0.,  PruldHt 


ObKrvato 
boatins  o 


I*  Httltw  tf  at^tmi  a*M  mrttlaf  to  ■■ 
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UuioerHtteg  and  CoUegea. 


Univeraittea  and  CoUegea, 


University  Collesre  of  Medicine. 

»*dlcliu,  Deiitlnry.  Pbunwry.'  Rti-akt  MrOiiR 


Virginia  College 

For  YOUNG  LADIES,  Roanoke,  Vlrgini* 

opens  Sepi.  15.  iocj6.    tliw  of  the  leading  Sili."ila  lur  Vi.iii 
Ladm  in  Lne  Soiitii-     New  buildinr^  piHOCA  ahU  rqnipmen 


for  heallh.     Kun>- 


Aeademical  and  I* separator y. 


The  Foster  School  for  Boys.  SS!.y"u,S!fr 

to  la.    All  Atlilel!!-!-.    Iluiitlng  mid  Ftohlna-    II"  milt!-  froi 


Academiral  and  Preparatory^ 

Belmont  School 

Por  Boys.     Belmont,  California. 

School  work  ■uHend    no   Intcrruptloa  tbrouth  recant 
Neit  !4ll  Frin<i<co.     Hii  never  lince  it  opened  been  Hllhanl  repK. 

BfStieme.    Bejii.n-      '     ■°     '  "-      '      °  '**•  "       -      ' 


H.  U.  KiMO,  Piii 


Ih{^£* 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.   Er^iSr^.S!SJi 

near  ChlcMo.    Unlined  »pn:l&llT  tor  boya  of  UwpabUo  Hkool 

•Irk'neMlii  nrtvyfars.    We  ediicats  the  whalo  boT.    BMd  for 
IinM]i«.'Luii.  Kud  CDIDB  udMn  lu.  NliBLI  HiLI.  PriB. 
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eoYS 


Academical  and  Preparatory^ 

BOVS 
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Academical  and  Preparatory,  Academical  and  Preparatory, 


from  Nen  York,  unrivaiied  for  health  and  beauty.  A  acfaool 
« in  tluily  a  a  special  feature ;  where  home-life  and  school-lif* 
ling  up  the  boy'a  intellect  and  cliaiacter.  Loner  School,  boyt 
I  for  Upper;  UoDcr  School,  boys  14  to  18  yean,  prepana  for 
college,  scientific  school  or  businesi. 

AthleUc  Held,  mlUtuy  drill.    Large  new 

gymnuliim  and  niDUliiK  track  lead; 

September.  A  non'inlllta^  home 

acbool  fOr  the  bett  type  of  bora. 


PItait  mmtlm  Mt  Bmlia  qf  Rialtmt  aHiB  writing  t«  aifrtlttrt 
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The  MACKENZIE  SCHOOL 

Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Lower  School,  Boyi  9-i3 
Upper  Schddl.  Boyi  li  and  OliJcr 
Careful    pre|Kiralion    fur   College    and    University, 
Fail  Term,  Sept.  sf.th. 

Rev.  JAMES  C.  MACKENZIE.  Ph.D..  H^cerloi. 
WVATT  W.  RANDALL,  PtI.D.,  H»d  Muter. 


^The  University^ 
Preparatory  School 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


ExamlUBtloIIH 


w,  AnKUHt  Sr 


.    Heffl*- 


18th.    Konnlititiaail  buy  I) 
lr>ilon  Lint  Now  Open. 

Kettulnr  jvur,  IIWWT.  ogieiia  Oclolwr  1»1,    IHub- 
trnted  fstalog  on  requesl. 

CHAS.  A.  STIL,E:S.  B.S.,  Pr«ald«nt 
Ava.  K.  ITHACA.  H.  Y. 


Kiw  YoHK,  Senacd  FallL 

Rumsey  Hall,  ''"■" 


ditr}-  Scbcnli.  B«t  n«Hd 


IrvingSchoot  for  Boys 

Tarrytown^a-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Silu.ili;<]  in  Ihe  beautiful  "Irving"  counlry  on  the 
east  banic  of  the  Hudson,  3S  miles  from  New  York, 
In'ing  School  surrounds  its  pupils  wiih  all  the  refined 
and  he.ilthful  influences  so  requisite  to  mental  and 
mora]  growth. 

The  school  is  exceptionally  well  titled  to  give  . 
thorough  and  efticieiit  preparation  for  College,  Scien- 
tific School,  or  llusiness. 

Address  ; 

J.  M.  FURMAN.  A.M.,  Principal 


OlIIO.OIwrLlni  Box  U. 

Oberlia  Academy.  . 


OKue,  applT  (a 


St.  Luke's  School  for  Boys 

WAYNE,  PA.,  (14  miles  from  PhlladelphU.) 


OHARLKS  HKNRVSTROUT, 
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Aetidemieal  and  PreparaUn^, 


Academical  and  ^reparataryf 


The  right 
school  for 
your  boy 


You'd    like    to    know 
which    is    the    right    school 

TAYLOR   HALL.     WITH  LIBRARY  OF  10,000  VOLUMES  fof   yOUf   bOy. 

Advertisements  and  catalogues  don't  tell  you ;  they  only  start  you 
toward  finding  out. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  the  usual  catalogue  information,  the  exter- 
nal facts  (not  very  important,  comparatively),  but  if  you  want,  in  addition 
to  these,  the  inside  facts,  the  facts  which  will  help  you  to  determine 
which  is  the  right  school  for  your  boy,  let  us  mail  you  the  little  book, 
called  "  The  Right  School  for  Your  Boy,"  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
beyond  the  trouble  of  sending  us  your  address  and  asking  for  the  book. 

Racine  College  Grammar  School,  Racine,  Wis. 


Randolph-Macon  Academy.  v^i:^%^^ 

he 

Summer  Schools  and  Campa, 

bet- 1™  100^™  eaean    "'{.Ji'^JJ^  £;  y^^J^  ™^"|^'^„g,p^, 

Locust' Dale  Academy.  El^V.lSlJh  ^iSSS 

ConrBBB— CJanalciil  uiKl  Hclmtlflc.    Instructors  from  New  Ynrk 

Boys  wbo  do  not  wleh  U>  be  canCrolleit  or  to  Kudr  n.>t  desired. 
w.  w.  HHTGOS.  C.E.,  Principal. 

CIRLS   SUMMER   CAMPS 

"WYONEGONIC" 

CAMP  and  CLUB,  BRIDOTON,  M*ll» 

SisSfs^^^a^ 

Summer  Schools  and  Camps. 

CAMP    OSSIPEE 

FOR    BOYS. 

»<,acra<>n<hesb»i»ofLakeO«ip«.N.H.  Umtata 

Send  fur  circular  of  piclur«  and  penooaeL 

A  Boy's  Smmner 

AnaimlMssummtrinaydomorehBnBlhBiiiiine 

Summer'NHval^Seliooi  gives  a  boy  lieallhy  out- 
door life  teemlnfe  with  pleasiare  and  givins  big 
retuing  In  bealtli,  musclr,  and  genuine  relrcah' 
inent.    TulorlBfr  in  any  study,    iQltr-    - 

Slight  "n"^  S.^  mSb,^.Wb  ■  cu'lten*!    ^^ 

Tha  Camniindint                                       EBw 
CULVER  SUMMER        M     OnLak.      BgKi 
NAV«L  SCHOOL.         VJliui'>4w*<(nn^^B 
GuinMndluk         M                   /^  ^V 

\ 

CampWildwoodSSHS 

ficrTi.«J  Kui'ic  «nd  ceuncilo™.    Hauual  tndaioft  tMarif,  mk 
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New^  York  Military  Academy 

COR.NWALL-ON-HUDSON 
A  TECHNICAL  PREPARATOR.Y  SCHOOL 

Oiganiicd  and  equipped  for  the  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  eatraticc  to  the  peat  Ennncrriac 
Schools,  and  for  busincu  life.  The  work  of  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  a  large  and  aUeacDltyal 
specialists.    Tin  equipment  of  the  school  include*  (hops  lor  wood  and  irtnn  work  ana  faq-' —    —     -      ■    - 

cuawing  rooms,  studio  for  free  hand  drawing,  chemical  and  physical  laExiratoriei  equipped  for 

large  and  practical  geological  cabinets,  complete  surveying  outfits,  etc.    The  school  mslnlafni  two 


one  for  boys  uader  fourteen  years  of  age  and  one  for  boys  over  that  age,  each  with  Its  own  faailtyaacrbcilldlnn 
The  miUtary  department  is  under  the  chat^  of  an  olficer  of  (he  U.  S.  Army.  Proviikni  li  made  for  cxcnc 
and  amusement  including  gymnasium,  beautiful  athletic  field,  tennis  courts,  etc 

The  Academy  is  located  on  a  beautiful  estate  of  thirty  acres  in  the  Hudson  River  HJcUindb  imi  Test 
Point,    Cornwall  is  a  well-known  health  resort,  and  is  a  quiel  residence  village  free  from  all  evil  reMrti. 

For  illustrated  catalogue,  apply  to  the  Superintendent. 
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Military. 


STAUNTON  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

AN  roEAL  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS 

TWO   HUNDRED  and  SEVENTY-FIVE  Boyi  irom 
forty  Sutet  lut  teuton.    Largest  Private  Academy 
in  the  South.    Boyi  from  10  to  18  ycara  old  prepared 
for  the  Universilics,  Goveranieiit  Acadfrnitt,  or  Buiineis. 

Sixteen  hundred  feet  above  lea-level ;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  famous,  proverljially  healthful  and  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  (piing  waters. 
High  mora]  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  training  de- 
velops obedicQce,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns, 
eipcnsively  equipped  gymnasium,  swirominl;  pool  and  ath- 
letic park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and 
exercises  in  OPEN  AIB.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and 
rrfinemenl  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  TUTORIAL  SYSTEM.  StandardiandlraditiCBuhigh. 
ACADEMY  FORTY.SIX  YEARS  OLD.  New  S50|ob0 
Barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges, 
$360.    Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address 

CAPTAIN   W.  H.    KABLE,    A.M.,   Principal, 
STAUNTON,  VA. 


Mount  Pleasant 
Academy 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York 

A  preparatory  school  with  mili- 
tary Irainiiij^  ;  has  maintained,  for 
nearly  a  ceiiltiry,  an  honorable 
record  tor  liiorough  and  conscjen- 
iirius  wurl;,  A  competent  leaching 
staff  and  tine  equipment,  coupled 
ivith  military  training,  athletics, 
id  genuine  home  life,  oHer  stu- 
nts of  Mount  Pleasant  excep- 
ional  ]ireparation  lor  college  or 
iiisiiiess.  None  but  hovs  of  char- 
Ltcr  are  wanted  at  this  school.  To 
iii'h,  A  genuine  school  home  is 
.fTercd. 


dei 


'iyi  J* 


ieptemher  27. 


Mount  Pleasant  Hall 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  B R U S 1 1,  A.M., Priadpal. 


THIS  SCHOOL 

IS  a  kome  tor  tKe  development  oi 
tKe  Utter  kka  of  l>oyi  CTte  m- 
atruction  is  tliorou^b,  tke  life  Bane, 
the  equipment  modem — tliat  la  -w^ty 
its  muuence  makes  Tor  manbooJ 
CR.ivervie'w  is  looking  oeyond  toe 
college  entrance  examinations 
Q,  Seventy-one  years  or  consecutive 
management  have  ([iven  tbe  ockool 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  Boys 
Q.MilitBTy  discipline  is  under  on 
officer  detailed  by  tke  Secretary  ot 
War  0.  Tkese  we  a  few  of  tke 
tkingi  that  make  diis  sckool  a  posi- 
tive influence  for  a  letter  mankood. 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  B.  BISBBB,  JLM. 


m  »f  SirliHt  KhtK  mrltliig  t«  a^Mrtrasn 
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St.  John's  SchooLJ{g'iJgr:;;^£2jJi 


A.M.,P.1,B..  Princlpftl. 


M;m-  ViiiiK.  I'«kskill-oii-nud« 

Peekskill  Academy. 


N  Brniini,  A.M..  inj i 


-  t.  ^  "►!         . .  =Utr  r-^  ^*  -:r  demy 

"The  Ankerican  Ru(pt>7** 

«w.xrt.  uuiwit  tt^Ua  («4  vQL>t»<n  Muift .  (*!<•-»'  vwtlM  »»«.*«  i\«\ 
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oiHLa.  


Aeademicat  and  Preparatwryf 


ur  th*  Hnttm  iif  Htvltwa  wAd 
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Walnut  Hill  School 


Mount  Ida  School  < 


'oiirconii«<«lbiil1diD|3. 

l>™r.  An  early  applicilion 
We.  llluilratcd  cnulog  ttlli 
JHWETT,  A.  B.  (Harvard). 

Newton,  Mass. 


Miss  Hafl's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 


lory  or  a  fieneral  edueatio 
facully.      A  special  depart r 
For  caulogue.  address 
Miss  MlkA 


illege  prepara- 
refuUy  chosen 
lie  girls. 


HALL,  I'Ri 
Pittsfkid,  Massachusetts 


Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Wonaston,  Quincy,  Mass. 

BenatlfuUy  located  six  nii1<^  From  Roi 


illy  li 

t  healthful   „_„ 

Ample  grounds  (or  01 

5    prejiiinitioii    unci    c 


t«  of  eight 
.  ..  ,  ArtifleUI 
new  DuIldlngB.  Lurge 
id  grattuate  con  rues  ot 


..  Sc.D..  Principal 


MAHSAfHfWETTs.Sprlnfnpld. 

The  MacDuffie  School  for  Girls. 

IllUBtoUed  rataloKiic.    Principals:   JOHN  MAcDumi.  Pb-D., 

PItatt  mtntlan  (At  Rtultu  of  Rtvl 


Academical  and  Preparatory , 


HOWARD  SEMINARY 


Home  building  remodeled  li 
expense.     Acaaemtc.  Collegi 

Art  and  music  studios.    StDdetiti. 
^atalt^ue.  address 

Miu  SARAH  E.  LACGHTOX.  ; 


14  States.   For 
.M..  Principal 


Miss  Kimball's  School  for  Girls. 


HosmerHalL  oayr 


IWe.    ForvataloKued 


EUKOPI. 

The   Thompson-Baldasseroni   School 
of  Travel  for  Girls 

Mm  WiLTSH  W.  Scott,  Sei'y.  Central  Ave,,  Dover,  S.  H. 


SCHOOL  FOR.  GIRLS 


Mi^  Jak»  CoiiwiN*^FmN,''A"B  \    "  \  ^'^'^^V^ 

Dwighf  School 

For  Girls 

ENGLEWOOn.  NEW  JERSEY 

accepted  bj  Vamiar.  Smith.  Wcllesley  and  Weill. 

for  outdoor  game*.    Gymnaaium. 

Hha  CrdikMB  tai  Um  Famr.  ritMlwIi 

Cours  Dwight. 

travel.    HiKhMl  rerereiiHt 


Ju^«.^fc7"S.^v^'"tn'IuE^?^^e''rT'°^ 


E.LL.D.,  Pruldeatl' 
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Academical  and  Pt'eparatorpf 


HIQHCLIFFE  HALL 


40a  feet  above  the  HUDSON. 

View  Magnincent.    Sanitary  Condition*  Perfect. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  OIRLS 
aB  mlnutem  from  Orand  Central  SUtion,  New  Yorit  City. 
16  liutruEtDr*— Numlwr  of  Pupii*  limited  to  Sixty.    Reopeai.  Oct.  4 
Addreat,— Mri.  Merrill.  Hiiticllfte  Hali,  Park  Hill-on 


Ohio.  CinelniiftH,  E™niiwood.  Cittion. 

The  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  J,"^ 

dent  pii|ril».    PrepRrea  tor  thPhesl  colleges.    Ad cuced  couth 
lorHiKliScboolOraduaw*.    Music,  Art,  L»nKU»«eii. 

Walnut  Lane  School 

For    Girls 

Gennaotown,  Philadelphia 

59th  year.      Regular  «nd  elective  conrses. 
Prepares  for  all  leading  colleges.    Beautiful  loca- 
tion.     Advanuges  of  Philadelphia  in  Art  and 
Music.     New  Senior  House  with  added  grounds 
for  oul-door  sporta.    Reaideal  Physical  Director. 
Sun  Parlor. 

THEODORA  B.  RICHARDS,  Principal. 
ANNA  SAUNDER5  KLOTZ.  Head  Teacher. 

onto.  ClQclnnall.  Lenoi  Plus.  Avondnle. 

The  H.  Thane  Miller  School  for  Girls 

Limited  Id   numbers.     Coltece    preparatory    >TTd    sdvuieed 
courses.    Speclsl  ulvanUces  In  Lanmituies.  Uleruure,  Hlit- 

mS' V?«»  A  P."s«*TH  M,  M^" "rMI^  f"l  Jul«  f  *R 

Miss  Phelps'  Collegiate  School. 

city  mlvantHgen.    SIuhIp,  Art.  »tid  European  trarel.   Social  rec- 

Oino,  OberJIn.    Dr»v.er  I. 

Kindergarten  Training.  t-feT^b^ur^f™ 

rates.    Chftrees  modet^to,    13th  year  boaliui  Sept.  IB,  IlltW.    For 

Miss  Sayward's  School  fSJ.  E'Ji'ihIS.  SSKS 

BLENDUE  GOLLEBE  Kittrte 

Fits  (or  all    tiolleReu 

Clendale,  Ohio                ajidCortheColleslaUt 

Ample  euulpment  and  anperlor  advantaseH  In  Art  and 

a  happy  home.  Christian  influences,  a  thoroQgh  edaca- 
tion.  uud  liberal  culture  at  a  moderate  coat. 

enlarged,  college  preparatory  and  gpeclal  conrM*  mnilcal  de- 
Mis9  S.  Janet  Saywakii,  PrInclpaL 

HUt  MRSHILL'S  SCHOBL  For  airli 

ilful  itctlon  of  Pldl»iltlpbi»'i 

mtotly  n«ir  Ibt  dly.    Ideal 
borne  lire.    Onnloor  iporti. 

The    Misses    Law's  '^"nSisfsa'S^Mt"" 

MlH  B.  S.  Harabail. 

llvelthuod  and  a  preparation  lor  life,  all  In  one. 

Mahv  E.  T.aw,  M.D.,  Prtn. 

Armitage  School 

FOR  GIRLS                   peN^s^n^iA 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls. 

5Bth  year.    Formerly  Mr*.  Sutlon'B  and  Hlaa  Roneyl  Home 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Girls. 

J.  Max  Habe.  D.D.,  Principal. 

The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls. 

AddreM          j^jj^  HARRIET  C.  ARMITAQE 

PlNNSTLVANlA,  WegCCbeatST. 

The  Darlington  Seminary.    ASflW,. 

»clal,aadphys^ca^enlture^^^^^^^^^_^ 

WardTemSal^  S^Sin';S5''i.ErSi5ia.""<j5S: 

J.  D.  Blantoh,  U.D..  Prealduit. 

Linden  Hall  Moravian  Seminary  oi^^ 

t'oiiiiilnl    1701.     Number    limited.      Waiting    tIsC.    For    par^ 
tlculors.  a<ldre!4                Kev.  Chas.  D.  Kkkidkk.  Principal. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

T-enty  minute,  from   Philadelphia  two  boors  from  Mow 
Vorli.    The  iHte  Mr.  Jay  Cnoke's  nne  property.    For  clrcnlara, 
address                            Mi»B  Stlvia  f.  Eabthan,  Prtncipai. 

Maty  Baldwin  Seminary.  „„?"£.»,«. 

pliait  mtrttltH  tlit  Bnltm  of  SiU 
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».  BoKou.  Chlrkerlni  Hi 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 


Wyoming  Seminary. 

Ci>«ilucHl.lc>iml.  RvvtnhalK  tVilltve  pnpMvtlon,  or 
limnche..  uud  I.iis1ii.wij.    *.«lUii  f^^:^^„^^^  ^  „  _  p^ 


Schuylkill  Seminary.  £oi!?'^.f 'culS«™JS 

w1«itlfle  tDiiP**.  l'Dll«ld>  Mippt  niir  c*rtlflc«i*«.  Equip- 
iiii^nt  mill  I'xKII'm  itnsiinwiM'il.  Venr,  (IIH.  Th«ol<«lMSi 
Ciininprdnl.  Mii>-li^  mill  KlifUilini  DrmrtmsnU.  TcrmbwUu 
Si-pt.  I'i,    Oiliilfitui^,  lulilreiu  R<'T.  W.  F.TEBI,.pirM. 
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Peirce's  for  Post-graduate  Work 


-« I  r^^  r^  It  used  to  be  thought  that  a  college  course  completed 

■•'■v»'^  a  man's  education.  Many  ^rseeing  young  men  now 
C^H/^rjI  supplement  their  college  with  a  special  commercial 
training.  This  combination  is  irresistible. 
This  year  almost  every  leading  college  and  preparatory  school  in  the  country  it  repreieated 
among  our  l,8oo  students.  Whether  you  are  a  college  graduate  or  not,  you  will  want  to 
know  more  about  the  Peircc  School.  Send  for  our  47d  Year  Book  and  gpedal  booklet 
for  College  or  Preparatory  School  students.      Address  the  manager, 

PEIRCE  SCHOOL,  Record  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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VITALIZED  Phosphites. 


Is  an  essential  food  lo  imuii^li  and  keep  the  nerves 
strong,  ihe  brain  clear  and  vigormis.  For  the  relief  of 
brain  weariness,  menial  duprcssiim.  dyspepsia,  sleep- 
lessness, and  all  weakness  resiiUiiig  fiom  »n  impaired 
nervous  system  Vitalized  f'liiisphites  is  without  an 
equal.  It  restores  brain  and  nerve  power,  by  specially 
feeding  the  nerve  centres,  ll  aiJs  wonderfully  in  the 
bodily  and  mental  growth  of  children. 


fn./rm  .0 


FSIF 


j6  West  3 sth  Street 

New  York  City 

1/ nol  f<,%nd  at   Drufx"'''-  "•"  h   •««-nSl.co). 
CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATAgltll  CUgB. 


narcotic  ol   any 


Intending;  p 

a  strictly 

class  Pian 

s  hould 

not    fail 

to  exam- 

ine   the 

merits   of 

THE  WORLD   RENOWNED 

SOBMER 

It  is  tht  special  favorite  of  tfie  refined  and  c«l- 
tured  musical  public  on  account  of  It*  unwrpuKd 
torK-quality,  unequaled  durability,  elegwxc  of  de- 
sign and  finish.  Catalogue  mailed  on  apptfoitka. 
THE  SOHMEH-CECILIAN  INSIDX  PLAYKN 
SURPASSES  ALL  OTHEHS 
rarorabln  Tprm*  lo  Beoonilkle  Partica 

SOHMER    A   COMPANY 

Warer»oi.  Cor.  U\  Att.  IM  «. WW  YMI 

lit  wAen  writing  to  adB4rtlur» 
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YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  ALL 

THE  JOYS  OF  JUNE 

if  you  do  not  know  "Shredded 
Wheat    &.nd    Strawberries  ** 


ForalnnvberrteHorolberrrulliiiKkeabuketar  theblccalt  br  crnahlnclntopivltkbcirl 
or  traapovn. 

The  red  ripeness  and  savory  sweetness  of  the  succulent  strawberry — what 
couid  be  more  tempting  to  the  jaded  palate  after  weary  months  of  winter  waiting 
for  fresh  fruit  ? 

Ever  eat  shredded  wheat  with  strawberries  and  cream  ?  If  you  haven't  there's 
a  rare  treat  in  palate-pleasure  for  you.  The  porous  shreds  take  up  and  neutralize 
the  fruit  acid,  holding  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  berry,  presenting  a  wholesome 
combination  that  will  not  disturb  the  weakest  stomach.  More  digestible  and  more 
nourishing  than  the  soggy  white  flour  dough  used  in  making  ordinary  short-cake. 

In  white  flour  you  get  the  starch  in  the  wheat  and  little  else.  You  can't 
make  Muscle  or  Brain  out  of  starch.  In  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  you  get  all 
the  rich  flesh-forming,  muscle-making  eltments  stored  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
wheat  berry  made  digestible  by  the  shredding  process. 

Nbr«dded  AVheat  BIhcuK  HiidTrliicult  kre  served  on  nearlf  evory  iitalp  tb>t  Mdia  Baltorttaah 
ivaler  neBB—convlndni;  proofor  their  tvlioIeMtineneHioind  dieeatlbllllr.  Tber  an  reudneAMkl 
■■■linllBtedwbenltaealomach  rcjecla  all  other  roodH.  Tb r  "Vila I  t|ueal Ion" CookBook la ••■*(■«•. 

THE    NATURAL    FOOD 
COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.         "  ITS  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS" 
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prosperity*    It  para  to  look  prosperous:  to  be  aucceastul.  look  suooesitul-'vear  k  Diamond. 

k&^l'^  DIAMONDS   cRiSrT 

MID  NFW  llin^TRATFn  TATAinfi  I*t  us  MQa  you  oiir  new  illustrated  Cat»lo«f,  Mpage*  lOOOpholo- 
UUK  nC"  ILLUainAICU  CAIAL.UU.  eraphioreiinxluotloiisoftbelaWtandmostHsliionmlBlnlBirelrT 
irC:  TOO  can  make  selection  <n  the  privacy  ot  your  own  home  Bod  cbe  arClale  selected  will  be  sent  on  appn>*>l  vltboat 
eipCDse  to  you,    II  you  decide  topurohasa.  you.pay  one  flltb  ol  tbe  amauDt  sod  pay  Uiebalacoe  la  eight  equal  moDtlil/ 

nt\D  DDirPC  are  10  to  16  per  cent  lower  tban  the  oidlDarr  spot  cash  ret 
UUR  rKl^rCS  buying  our  Diamonds  In  the  rough,  which  we  oleave.  cut  ami 
buyitiE  CroDi  us  you  suve  the  pcoUt  ol  broker.  Jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer. 
nllD  nilADANTFF  ^c  k'^^  you  our  wrltwo  guarantee  oertlflcate  as  to  value  and  quality  ot  Diamond 
UUR  UUrtKrtlllM,.  purchased,  and  the  prlyileee  ot  aiohanglaK«ameataDy  time  lor  any  other  artlolaofJaweity 
from  our  Million  Dollar  Stock,  or  tor  a  larger  slcne.  allowing  you  full  credit  tor  what  you  bsTealrfiady  paid.  Oar  Qnar- 
antes  li  backed  by  higher  bank  and  cDminerclal  ratines  thao  all  ouramalllmltaconoomhlned— ooDsnIi  your  looal  Banker 
have  him  reler  to  his  Dua  or  Bradstreet  book  of  commercial  ratlDgs. 

STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  fs'r,rsrJ'iiK.rrs 

The  Diamond  your  friend  is  wearing  was  probably  bought  on  the  Lotcis  SysKm. 

VnilD    TDPhlT    established  with  us  Ib  a  valuable  asset  elsewhere.    Other  standards  olTslne  may  rlM  or  fBtt.  Imt 

I  UUn    ^ni.!/!  I     Diamonds,  the  universal  currency,  will  continually  increase  Id  value. 

TME  OLD  RELIABLE,  ORIGINAL  DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  HOISL  SSSSfSiS^?.; 

cesa.  ws  are  tbe  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  reliable  credit  retailers  ot  Diamonds.  Watobes  and  Jewelry  In  the  world. 
"CAVF   A   niAMnND  "  I^tuaactasyourbankernaDdhelpyoamakemoney,  Sendtoday  forlatestOalaloaaDdDIk- 
SArl.  ft  L/lrtmvni/.     moiitlSouTeDtr.sliowlng"HoweasiIyyoDCanwearandownal>IamoDdbytheL«ttlaSy*(em." 

DIAMOND  CUTTERS         IaFVIC         DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 
WATCHMAKERS  llir    I  Id  JEWELERS 

tm.t.U     92-96  STATE   STREET        ^■KQS&COlA  OHIOAQO.    ILUi    U.ft.JL 
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A  PORCH   CONCERT  WITH   THE 
EDISON   PHONOGRAPH 

WHAT  can  be  more  delightful  th^in  fine  music  outdoors  on  summer 
evenings?  One  of  the  many  good'points  of  the  Edison  Phonograph 
is  its  portability.  Unlike  any  other  automatic  musical  entertainer,  it  can  be 
moved  to  the  porch,  or  taken  with  you  on    your  summer  vacation. 

Its  music  sounds  even  better  outdoors  than  in  the  house.  You  can  have 
your  own  band  concert  or  summer  comic  opera,  grand  opera,  or  vaudeville  in 
the  coolness  of  the  summer  night,  without  leaving  your  home. 

When  it  is  too  warm  to  play  the  piano  or  other  indoor  instruments,  the 
Phonograph  is  always  available,  and  a  child  can  operate  it. 

To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  Edison    Phonograph  of  to-day  over 
the  old  phonographs,  and  over    other    talking  machines,  hear 
it  at  the  dealer's,  free  of  charge. 

Write    for    booklet    "  Home     Entertainments    With    the 
Edison  Phonograph,"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

National  Phonogfrapb  Co^  24  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orsagt,  N.  J. 
Hew  Tork:  31  Union  Square  Chlca^:  304  Wabasb  ATCone 
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The  Murphy  Varnishes 

The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest. 

$1000.00  FOR  A  LINE. 

We  will  pay  this  sum  for  the  best  phrase 
submitted  which  emphasizes  the  advan- 
tages of  using  The  Murphy  Varnishes. 

We  would  like  something  better,  if  we 
can  find  it,  than 

"The  Varnish  that  lasts  longest." 

although  that  is  a  very  good  phrase,  and 
we  may  not  be  able  to  improve  on  it. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  try  for  the 
prize  to  know  more  about  Varnish  than 
we  can  tell  in  a  magazine  page,  so  we  have 
prepared  a  booklet  giving  some  necessary 
information  about  the  Murphy  Varnish — 
the  purpose  that  controls  its  manufacture 
— the  atmosphere  that  envelops  its  busi- 
ness management — and  the  reason  why  it 
has  won  its  present  high  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world.     Yours  for  the  asking.- 

Address  our  Head  Office  at  Newark. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  CO. 

Newark,   Boston,  Cleveland, 
St.   Louis,  Chicago. 

Please  menllon  till  fItBliw  0/  HiBliKt  uhm  arWng  to  a^nrtlnn 
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Heart  of  the  Continent 

Through  the  heart  of  the  continent  run  the  traina 
ot  the  New  York  Central  Lines.  Eastern  terminal! 
at  New  York,  Boston  and  Montreal;  western  termi^o 
nals  at  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati. 


INTERMEDIATE.  POINTS 


INTERMEDIATE  POINTS 


Wr  orcester 

Springfield 

AaktaWtt 

Allany 

Cleveland 

Troy 

Toledo 

Scbenectady 

Columinu 

Utica 

Dayton 

Syracuse 

Indianapolu 

Roctester 

Detroit 

Buffalo 

Jackson 

Niagara  raus 

X)ay  City 

Dunkirk,  £ri£ 

Grand  Rapida 

Tne  New  York  Central  Lines  form  tke 
Central  Rail-way  System  of  A^merica 


C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

^  PasBcnger  Traffic  Manaser    Pasaenger  Traffic  Manascr. 

New  York  Chicago 

PItaia  Kientlan  the  Betlim  of  Unltuia  aihtn  a/rltlaj  to  a^etrtltt 
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Summer  Tours 


New^  Orleans 


Southern 
Pacific 

ELEGANT  PASSENGER  SHIPS 


FAST  TIME 
SUPERB  SERVICE 
EXCELLENT  CUISINE 


LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  MEXICO, 
ARIZONA,  CALIFORNIA 


ORIENT  l''«/-S3r»^ 

■'■■■"■■   ■     -ARABIC,"  18,000  tcma. 

V)  Tniirn  In  Eiimpe.  3  Rouifd  the  World. 
Pragnm  M  Free.        F.  C.  CLARK,  96  BnMdwv.  N.  Y. 


England  >nd  the  Confinant 


Europe  iSS-ggnPr  $260 


mj^^-j^^™iii|wji^Jii'f£^^^ 


I  eoundllie  World  Tour,  ra,:?:^^^?; 

X  riiiini-mnils  li-a\<,'  In  NOVEMBEK.  Address,  Tor 
a  IlUist™u-ri  IILiie™ry,Mra.M.A,CR0SLKY,»K.4llth' 
S  St-..N\-B'YurkClty.<.r:il)S  h:,lSIh(lt.,lndli>nspoliB,Iiid. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  I  __     _ 


urltlKg  tt  ttinrtlttn 
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EOBBRT  KECE.  Jr-a-M_iX    i'— 
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ork,  u  ■ 
of  utional  circiila> . 
eakioE  fmmWj  la  tke 
:k  E.  Scetford,wto 
tbu  U  of  the  great- 
o(tlieP«lBcCoMt 
Its  of  the  Cottat  In 
nd  their  iadnMriM 

e,  but  will  (a  in  pe(> 
icmber  of  Conunerce 


usulnei. 

Pacific  Coast. 

nlncH,  thrODtb  He 
Scotford's  Work,  the  Quoin  Clob  bu  tuidertakeii  to  &ct  u  a  cleuiag- 
bouie,  puttiDE  everjone  interetted  in  dote  touch  with  reliable  mircessf 
tafonnation  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States— their 
topographiEal  and  climatic  advantaKCs,  business  opportunities,  etc< 

Address  all  inquiries  either  to  Mr.  Scvtford,  476  Aicad4  BalUiKg. 
Seattle,  Washington,  or  to 

SECRETARY 

THE   QUOIN  CLUB 

MEW  YORK  CITY 

'I'lrK  A\fF.KiL'AN  MiiNTiii.v  Khvikvf  li>  KsviBw^i  IB  KprncDIcd  by  meiiilKnhip  in  tbc  Qoite  Oa 
Flteie  meallon  tilt  Hevltw  of  Itteltaii  mliea  mrltlne  1«  (ulotrtlurM 
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Yo\ir  Morvey^s  WortK 

Every  dollar  you  put  into  a  REO  car  buys  some 
big,  substantial,  definite  value  on  which  you  can  put 
your  hand  and  say  "Here  is  my  money's  worth  !" 

The  big,  roomy,  handsome  stylish  body,  the  16  real  horse- 
power, double-opposed  motor,  with  its  long,  invincible  driving 
stroke;  the  jar-proof,  freeze-proof  sectional  radiator;  the  posi- 
tive never-failing  force-feed  oiler;  the  strong,  simple,  practical, 
enduring  construction — all  designed  by  the  most  experienced 
and  successful  automobile-builder  in  the  World  —  thpse  are 
palpable  qualities  plain  to  every  eye.  The  sweeping  record  of 
RKO  victories.  East  and  West — in  hill-climbing,  racing,  en- 
durance, and  economy  trials  ;  under  all  conditions  of  roads  and 
weather  and  against  cars  of  double  its  rating  and  price — these 
are  unequalled  performances  convincing  to  every  mind. 

You  pay  for  no  mistakes,  e;xpenmcnts,  nor  imaginary  virtues. 
You  pay  only  once,  and  only  for  real  qualities.     And  you  get  them. 

R.EO   is   the  money's -^vorth  ce>.r 
Write  for  the  book  tha-t  tells  why 


Agendi-s  throughout  thi  United  Stales 


writiag  tv  aivHIttn 
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Tour  Best  Touring  Companion — the 


the  car  par  excellence — ibt  ear  to  make  j/eur  summer  outing  a  continual 
raund  of  enjaymint. 

The  American  public  is  always  lookii^  for  somethii^  new  and  expects 
to  pay  the  top-notch  price  for  same.  The  rule  was  reversed  with  the  appear- 
ance this  season  of  the  Oldsmobile  Palace  Touring  Car  at  $2250. 

Take  tlic  important  element  of  road  performance  alone.  From  every  section  of  the 
country  the  verdict  is  unanimous  that  for  all-round  work,  level  roads,  nard  roads  and 
particularly  on  hill  work,  this  car  has  been  the  surprise  of  the  year.  Its  challenge 
to  meet  any  car  on  the  market  today  in  road  efficiency  tests  has  not  been  taken 
up.  It  is  the  car  which  starts  from  the  [rarac^e  and  returns  to  it  over  any  roads  and 
through  any  road  conditions  without  shifting  a  gear  if  the  rider  so  chooses,  and  it  is ' 
this  quality  which  makes  the  automobile  public  oub  it  the  *^oad  Runner"  of  1906. 

On  the  question  of  endurance,  write  us  for  the  facts  in  the  100  hour  non-stop 
run  made  by  one  of  these  cars  in  Chicago,  and  the  200  hour '  non-stop  nm  nude 
in  Detroit. 

Send  ten  two  cent  stamps  for  "A  Bucy  Man's  Text  Book  on  Automobiles,'*  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  taken  from  actual  practice.    Address  Dqit.  R 

l';:.i'.vi«r,x:-i;;""'        ou>s  motor  works    f:f,^;:.tj^^!::t!r-c^.ri'Z 

Laadng,  Mldu,  U.  S.  A.  '        >•■  c<rt>rtaH,  on.     ■ 

Pltate  mfKlltui  tht  Rtaltm  of  Snhaa  wlitK  mrlllng  to  admrtlttn 
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15-20  H.  P. 
$3,000 


oLOComoMe  '^•^'' 


A  PRICE  FOR  A  CAR  RATHER  THAN  A  CAR  FOR  A  PRICE When  we 

began  to  manufacture  high-grade  four-cylinder  touring  cars,  early  in  1902, 
we  designed  and  built  the  best  car  that  it  was  possible  to  construct  and  then 
fixed  the  price,  instead  of  starting  out  with  a  definite  price  and  building  as 
good  a  car  as  we  could  for  the  money.  We  have  always  continued  this 
policy  and  know  that  it  is  the  best  one,  from  our  experience  and  because 
it  is  true  of  every  other  machinery-manufacturing  business.  Investigate 
our  car  before  buying  something  else. 

Locomobile  models  for  1906  are  as  follows: 


Type  ' 
Type  ' 


15-20  Horse-power,  $3,000 
30-35  Horse-power,  $5,000 


Both  cars  being  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  extended 
touring.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  mechanical  fea- 
tures, specifications,  and  illustrations  of  complete  cars  will  be 
found  in  our  interesting  new  catalog.     Mailed  to  any  address. 


The 


Company  of  America 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


S  -  Color  Posier  of  Dr. 
Thomas'  Locomobile  Rtcer 
finishing  third  in  Vandertdlt 
Cup  Race  mailed  on  recdpt 
of  IOC,  in  lumpi. 
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Dixon's 
Graphite 

Makes   the    Motor  GO— 

easier,  faster,  longer 
In 

Motor-car 
Motor-boat 
Motor-cycle 


I,  proKTsu,  and  pleuon.  ^ddraa  iSapt,  & 

JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLI  OC, 
JerMy  City,  H.  J. 
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FIVE  ELMORE  REASONS  WHY 

1      more  skill  JD  keeping  adjusimcnli  periecl.'arc  more  uiwni'ive  to'inai'nliLi'n?  and  do  not  gi>'e  u  desirable  resullt. 

The  Elmore-M  reliibUily  in  Klf-<tarting  hi)  nmde  it  lamoui    Throw  the  twitch  and  you  move  without  jerk  or  jar 

The  F.lmore's  control  i<  perfect,  its  torque  is  constant  instead  of  spumodic,  therefore  the  power  ii  belter  and  it  ruob 
1  smoolhcr  when  throttled  dowu  thati  other  cars,  thus  giving  longer  life  to  every  part.  I 

n  months'  use  was  und<M  13.3].    The  hgurei  also  prove  that  the  longer  an  Elmore  is  tuu  the  leu  the  con 

THE  ELMORE  MFG.  COMPANY,  1804  Am«n<h  Su  CLYDE, 


Ithly  cost  with  an  average  I 

:lyde,  OHIO,  n 


THE    HOLSMAN    AUTOMOBILE 

Four  Tear*  or  Saccess.  Built  high  enough  to  travel  the  cotmtry 
rriBilB  like  e.  carriage.  Cleai-s  the  center  of  the  roBd  by  e^hteen  Inches,  and 
therefore  haa  t^ce  Ibe  adTantage  ot  the  ordinary  machine  In  maddy, 
nitty,  rough  or  rocky  roada.  Has  large  wheels,  eoUd  rubber  ticea,  and 
rldea  llk«  a  carrlB«e.  The  HolBman  eiclualve  patent  marks  an  era  In 
automobile  baildlng.  Jl  d»es  away  wltli  all  ll™  ailea.  friction  olutchee, 
differential  gears,  pomps,  etc.  Reveraea  wlchnut  extra  gears.  No  vrater 
l»  freeze;  no  pnnctnre  troubles)  do  odor.    New  blll-clImbli>B 

Send  for  our  "red  book." 

the  HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
Monxlnock  Block,  CHICAGO 

Pliiut  mnilm  Iht  Unhm  af  Staltm*  mkmn  writing  to  adnrtlnn 
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AI  ^ORT 


yAILEY'S  "COMFORT"  "WAGON  is  of  extreme  dimcnaons 
r  comfort,  fl  Two  stout  people  may  comfortably  sit  in  it  side  by  side. 
Cushions,  seat  and  back  8  inches  deep.  As  restful  as  a  Victoria,  fl  Short  turning 
gear,  wire  or  low  wood  wheels  and  S.  R.  Bailey  Pneumatic  or  Cushion  tires,  fl  For 
comfort  seekers,  but  on  smart,  aristocratic  lines,  fl  Built  by  the  makers  of  the  lamoui 
Bailey  Pneumatic  Whalebone  Road  Wagbn. 

A  LINE  TO  US  FOR  COMPLBTB  INFORMATION 

S.R.BAlLEY(O.CO.,       ^mesbury.  Mass, 

PIMM  mmtloK  t»t  R»al»m  s/  finttmt  »M«  vrftMf  t>  Ml— rain 
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Out  OcUlcs  wlllDoftiOB- 

have  the  best  modeli  aod 

methods  of  llnlsb  ftw  mak* 

ing  eanraa-oovend  eanoM 

wbicli  combine  ease  In  j 


"PENOBSCOT"  Model  Canoes  and  Row  Boats  W 


MRLETON  mil  CO.,  55  Main  St.,  Old  Tgwb,  Maini.  vMg°t^°?,?a;S5.'aaS^ 


fhai*  mtitthn  (A*  Ktalta  if  Rnliai  uln, 
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RIFLES  SHOOT  STRAIGHT  AND  STRONG 

The  name  "  Winchester  "  on  a  rifle  barrel  is  the  hall-mark  of  accurate  and  strong 
shooting.  This  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  V^chester  barrels,  the  knowlec^e 
and  experience  embodied  in  their  manu&icture  and  the  care  taken  in  targeting 
them.  Only  good  guns  ever  leave  our  factory.  For  results  always  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  W^inchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns. 

FREE. ■  StnJ  nvf^  and aJJraiBn  a  piul J  carJ/oi  oar laifllluMlr^tJtalalttlll. 

WINCHESTER      REPEATINQ     ARMS     CO.,       -       -       NEW    HAVEN,    CONN, 


it/sn  t*(  Rviltm  af  HnUm  mktH  Krftl»t  to  aioirtlMn 
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If  FiDEUn  flUD  GPSDUn  CO] 


OF  NEW  YORK 


LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 

STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


This  Company  has  been  ennsed  In  the  levenU  KIHOB  KISCELLAHEODS  LIMBS 
or  IniuFance  for  THItlTy  YEARS,  and  has  built  up  ffraduallr  and  pradantlr  A 
VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  RUSDIESS.  Iti  uinokl  lUOORia  from  pra- 
mlumi  Is  about  FIVE  AND  ONE-HALF  HILLIDNS  of  dOllaN. 
tacted  by  Utett  of  about  SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  HILUONS,  I 
earned  premium  peMPve  of  nearly  THREE  MILLIONS  of  dollars,  and  a  ■] 
reserve  asaJnit  contlacent  claims  of  nearly  ONE  AND  OHB-BALV  KILLIOtlS. 
It  has  paid  nearly  TWENTY-TWO  MILLIONS  to  Its  poller  holdan  FOl  LOSSES. 
It(  constant  effort  Is  to  «lve  to  Its  elleats  not  only  INSURAMCB  IndanuUtr.  bnt 
prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTIKQ  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,    -    91,000,000.00  SURPLUS,    -    $1,908,082.84 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT  CLARKE,       A.  B.  HULL,  WH.  J.  MATHESON,  JOHN  L.  RIKBR, 

WM.  P.  DIXON,  GEO.  E.  IDE,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,  W.  EHLEN  ROCMBVBLT, 

ALFRED  W.  HOYT,      W.  O.  LOW.  HENRY  E.  PIBRREPONT,    QEO.  F.  BBWARD. 

J.  Q.  UcCULLOUOH,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97- 103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Aients  in  all  cODiidcrabla  towns 
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On  Approval,  Freight  Paid  IS*.  $1.00  SST  $L75  SS 

Sectional  Bookcase 

Pfonounoed  the  Dsal  by  Ita  TbouMHida  of  Vmbb 


BS^ 


PTmm  ■hhiiwi  lAt  S»vitw  ef  Rmlimt  mktn  wrftAif  to  « 
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l«  «11l  soft  mil   infliiMiiilBii   til  taMloai 


^1 


"PENOBSCOT"  Model  Canoes  and  Row  Boats  W 


have  the  best  i 

methods  of  finish  f  __ 
oanns-oonnd  i 


which  combine 

speed,  beautTi  and 
Sponsons  or  "  ont-oT 
chambers  added  If  ded 

CMLETOII MHOE  CO.,  85  Miiii  St.,  Old  Town,  Hiini.  vw'g'SJSCaSSS.'SaK 
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RIFLES  SHOOT  STRAIGHT  AND  STRONG 

The  name  "  Winchester  "  on  a  rifle  barrel  is  the  hall-mark  of  accurate  and  strong 
shooting.  This  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Winchester  barrels,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  embodied  in  their  manufacture  and  the  care  taken  in  tai^eting 
them.  Only  good  guns  ever  leave  our  factory.  For  results  always  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns. 

FREE !  S,«J  nani  mJaJdnu  OB  a  i^J  card /or  BBr  tarn  Illakn^tJcalalqtut. 
WINOHEBTeR     REPEATINQ     ARMS     CO.,  NlW    HAVEN,    CONN. 


m  M(  Kmltm  tf  ltnt*m»  mktii  mrlUmg  ta  mMatrVmr* 


Tut  Reritw  oc  Rev  it  wi '  Ailf  cx&!ii(r  Sfftlon 
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presented,  to  convince  the  buying  public  of  conviction  and  clear  the  merchandise  from  the 

the  merits  of  the  new  toilet  soap,  shelves  of  their  customers. 

The  Hand  Sapolio  advertising  is  as  con-         Lord  &  Thomas  alone  have  had  the  fore- 

vincing  and  filled  with  concentrated  salesman-  sight   and   the  nerve  required  to  spend  over 

ship  as   "Spotless  Town"  is  "catchy"  and  $30,000  in  establishing  a  Special  Outdoor  Ad- 

"artistic."  vertising   Department  equipped   to   give   the 

Hundreds  of  new  or  inexperienced  adver-  same  efficient  service  on  Bill  Board  and  Street 

tisera   charmed   by  the  jiugfcs  of   "Spotless  Car  copy  that  is  given  to  their  customers  using 

Town"  surfeited  the  public  with  nonsensical,  newspaper  and  magazine  space. 
nonconvincing  and  pro  fit -destroying  rhymes.         The  copy  force  In   this  department  are 

But  the  Sapolio   people   themselves   when  specially  tramed  men    qualified  by  education 

they  wanted  to  introHuct  a.  new  product  (not  ?.°.'3  e.pcnence  to  mtelligently  analyze  adver- 

merely  j«^/aifl  an  established  tra^e)     forsook  t'singproposilionsand  prepare posteraand  car 

and  did  not  consider  their  Jingle  Department  ^^^^  which  wi  1  market  the  greatest  amount 

but  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  implanting  »£  goods  at  the  least  expense, 
conviction  through  simple  rea^aing  ind  cold  This   spwial    organizalion,   whi^e   entirely 

loKic   tersely  put  separate  and   distinct  from  Lord  &  Thomas' 

IS  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  always  sauce  for i  .u ..  _   _i i     ■_ i  .i 

the  o-ander  ence  of  the  company  as  a  whole  m  correctly 

I  e  g       er,  ,       ,       ,  judging  your  needs   and    in    deciding    how 

Methods  which  might  mean  business  sue-  most  economically  to  market  your  product  on 

cess   for  a   competitor   might—and    probably  the  boards  or  in  the  cars, 
would— mean  business  suicide  for  you.  The  services  of  these  specially  trained  men 

Your  own  interests,  your  prosperity,  your  in  this,  the  only  specialized  Outdoor  Advertis- 

success  depends  upon  your  having  your  Poster  ing  Department  in  America — are  yours  without 

and  Street  Car  Advertising  planned,  written  charge.  It  you  want  them, 

and  designed  exclusively  for  you,  to  suit  your  It  will  cost  you  no  more  to  have  your  Post- 
own  special  needs,  and  the  peculiar  require-  ers  and  Car  Cards  prepared  by  Lord  & 
ments  of  your  own  business.  Thomas'  trained  poster  copy  men  than  it  does 

It's  expensive  and  unnecessary  to  advertise  now  to  have  them  prepared  by  color  printers 

by   guess  or   play    "Follow-the-Leader,"    in  who  are  artists  and  not  salesmen, 
planning  your  advertising  campaign.  Space  on  billboards   or  in  street  cars  will 

It's  equally  expensive  and  unnecessary  to  cost  you  the  same  no  matter  from  whom  you 

have  your  Poster  or  Street  Car  Cards  prepared  ""ly  it— whether  from  Lord  &  Thomas,  or  di- 

by  color  printers  who  by  training  and  eiper-  «=*■  or  through  any  other  authorized  agency. 
ience   are   totally   unqualified   to    understand  "he  posting  systems   bear  the  expense  of 

yourspecialrequirementsfromasalesmanship  this  service— not  you.     Because  they  recognise 

standpoint  or  to  intelligently  meet   these   re-  that  in  proportion  as  you  succeed  through  Bill 

1  if  they  did  understand  them.  Board  and  Street  Car  advertising,  to  ]ust  that 


Yet  notwithstanding  this  99  per  cent  o£  all 


5  for  ther 


.  =>.  u».  w,..,a.«uu.us  ""^  ^1^"  v^-'  "-^"  Therefore,  if  Lord  &  Tliomas  look  after  yonr 

posters  and  car  cards  in  use  today  have  been  tin  posiing  and  street  car  work  your  space  will 

prepared  as  to  idea,  text  and  design  by  color  cost  you  basically  no  more  and  no  less  than  it 

printers— and    in    consequence    are  .    artistic"  does  at  present,  but  this  space  will  be  immeasnr- 

instead  of  convincing.    For  the  color  printer  by  ably  increased  in  value  and  productiveness  by 

education  and  practice  is  an  art  worker,  not  a  being  filled  with  sales -producing  copy, 

business  man  "  y°°  "^  interested  in  Outdoor  Advertising, 

selling  goods  by  the   proper  nse  of  pnnters  BETTER  RETURNS,  write  us  for  our  Book  on 

ink  is  the  logical  place  to  look  for  Poster  and  Outdoor  Advertising— which  fully  covers  in  detail 

Street  Car  copy   which   will  In  .'a  given  time  every  phase  of  this  form  of  publicity.  We  are  also 

move  the  greatest  amount  of  merchandise  at  about  to  issue  a  series  of   small  books   (cloth 

a  given  cost.  bound)  covering   advertising--newspaper.  maga- 

l»rd    &    Thomas,   however.    Is   the   only  ''°Vhe^Sf„^roTiSe"'inMaTon  and  data  this 

Agency,  Company  or   individual  in  Araenca  series  contains  cannot  be  messnred  by  the  price 

equipped  to  prepare  poster  and  street  car  ad-  they  were  intended  to  sell  at-M.OO-but  we  will 

vertisements  primarily  designed  to  implant  gladlysendtbemfreetoanyinterestedadvertiser. 

Lord  &  Thomas 

ESTABUSHED  1873 

Largest  Advertising  Agency  in  America 

NEW  YORK 


HAIR 

Guaranteed 

BY  THE  USE  OF 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP 

Quarantee  Backed  by  a  Bank 

Repeated  i 

all  the  lendiDg  mag»zli^es  in  the  United  States,  tor 
months  and  years  paHl.  have  been  published  simpiy  to 
eiplnin  in  a  etinplc.  unilerstanilablo  way  what  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  IS. 

The  EvaoB  Vacuum  Cap  ia  a  almple,  BcientlOc 
mcclianlsni  which  doca  for  the  Bciilp  and  tJio  hair  what 
muBaage  does  for  the  weakened  iKid}-.  Tho  dormant  hair 
cells  can  only  be  revived  when  you  restore  the  nftturnl, 
retresliinB  blood  circulation  lo  the  riKila  ot  the  hair. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  createa  o  vacuum  over  the 
scalp  Burfnco  which  compels  the  blood  to  come  up  Into 
the  lialr  Boil.  The  resalt  o(  this  Is  to  teed  the  hair  by 
Nature's  proccBs,  and  not  artificially.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  one  lota  of  hair  life  in  yoar  scalp  the  Evans 
Vacnum  Cap  will  make  the  hair  grow,  and  you  yourself 
can  tell,  from  n  reason ublo  use.  whether  or  not  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  will  restore  your  hair. 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY, 


If  the  Bcnlp  responds  to  the  rhythmical  action  of  the 
vacuum  and  you  feel  a  tinKHog  sennBtlon  of  reneirod 
circulation,  it  1^  proof  positive  and  acleutlfio  e 
that  Nature  is  still  able  to  do  her  work  In  the  pi 
of  hair  growth. 

Now,  note  that  we  guarantee  the  Bvaiu  Vacnnin  C^ 
and  that  our  guarantee  Is  baekad  by  the  bank. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Is  furnished  on  trial  and 
under  positive  guarantee  of  the  Jefferson  Bank  of 
St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  (eatlfy  aa  to  tha 
validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  ■cents,  and  no 
one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  Bala,  or  recotVB  money 
for  tlie  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  — all  ordera  mnit  ooma 
through  tlie  Jefferson  Bank. 

We  will  send  yon  a  book  whlcb  explain!  tha  poHl- 
bilitles  of  the  invention  and  Birel  foil  orMsnoa  ot 
the  results  it  has  achieved.  This  book  aant  tn»  on 
request ;    we   prepay    the   postace  In   fnU.     AddiWi i 


tlO  Fnllerton  Building, 


ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FIGURE 

without  effort  by  wearing  the  fsmoua 

Dissolvene   R.ubber  GaLrments 


|Stallinao's  Dresser  Tmnk 

r  Eu>'iageiatcv«7ih<;ifwlilw«tdhta(Mnt 
snyrhiDg.  Vo  faUfue  in  T^^^^^  and  tm- 
wcliiiig.    Light,  moog,  nattj  inmtn. 

L  gDCKl  box  irunk.  Kaad-HvBUd ;  iCfiian^ 
I  trunk  made,  la  null  room  servet  sa  aiU 
1  (onier.  C  O.  D.  with  privilcfa  of  ai- 
I     aminitioB.  flc  itaap  for  Catalog. 

P.A.8TAUJIAH.IIW. 
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*>  Necessity!  NotaL\ix\iry 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  ma^n  Bhould  hsLve  onv. 

It  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window  or  elsewhere  to  obtain  *  StItMIg 

light,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel. 

Furnlahed  expre«a  pK.ld 
Chipped  Edge.  $1.50;   Beveled  Eldge.  $2.00 

Send  for  cirtnlir. 
CAI.PWELL   MAWttPACTPBINO   CO.,   «    Jobfi  BL,   Bockatn,   K.  T. 
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tlTHIA 

Water 


These  Physicians  H&ve  Used  It  Personally  and  in  Prac- 
tice—Are They  Not  Competent  Aptnesses  7 

*ror  theie  Purpoiet  it  it  Endorsed  by  the  ifi^ett  Medical  Authoritiei/ 


,  Dr.  Ceo*  E.  VlBXtOrCBHandard  work  on  the  Medicinal  firings  of  the- UnUed  states  and 
Canada  tiBnaMVtfk  ■  i^jlu..!  Vtmmmi^  i>  >*■  efficient  diuretic,  «nd  prorea  of  gnaX  Talne  in 
sti^s:  DUnnUI UlHUmUUi  inflammation  and  IRRITATION  of  tlw  BLAD- 
DER and  KIDNEY5,  opeciaUy  wben  dependent  upon  the  URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS,  u  eiliibited  in 
caaeaof  QRAVEL  and  OOUT.    For  these  pniposeg  it  ia  endoiaed  b^the  highest  medical  anthorities." 

Dp.Chas.  B.  HfinOTB^iBf  Frof.  of  Surgery,  Medical  D^t.  University  qf  Mick.,  and  a»t/ior 

■of  articles  in  International  Cyclopedia  «.  KnvBa  >  a  I  muwk  !»■  l w  <MW  of  the  best 

of  Surgery,  is  of  the  opinion   that  "  DUIKIIUl  LITllUI  ¥Ellmt  allMlllW  water*  In 

this  country.    I  have  used  it  with  nndonbtedadvantt^^  in  tn^  own  person." 

Dr.  John  T.  MvtOalft   Emeritus  Prof,  of  Oinical  Medicine,   Collet  of  Fkysicians  and 

Surgeons,    New    York:    "I   P..,.  ■,«  ijwMiawfUMiia.ii  '"  t--"--^  — '  — -■  ■•■ j 

have  for  some  jears prescribed  DUfnUD  IdlMlfl lOuUi  own  case  for  ODUTV  TROUBLB 
with  decided  tieneficial  resnlts,  and  I  regard  it  certainly  ai  a  very  valnable  remedy." 
Additiooal  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  geDersl  dmg  and  mineral  water  tnde. 
Hotel  at  SprinKi  opens  June  istb 
PROPRIETOR.  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 
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Spaulding  &  Co. 


SBAvedd'Opera 


Goldsmiths  Silversmiths 


and  Jewelers 

"An  Unusual  Service" 

Tells  how  one  may  bu;  at  home  with  the  assistance  of  our 

experienced  salesmen, 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  Watches,  Clocks, 
'Bronzes,  Art  Goods,  etc., 

with  the  same  satisfaction  as  if  present  in  our  salesrooms, 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  address. 

Spaulding  &  Co. 
Chicago 
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-''    the  smoke  and  gaees  which  escape  up  and  out  your  chimney  from  that  old  Overfeed  furnace.  _ 
It  will  extract  more  heat  from  a  ton  of  the  cheapest  grade  coal  than  you  have  ever  obtained  from 
a  ton  of  the  highest  grade.    Satisfied  users  from  all  aectiona  give  voluntary  testimony  that  the 

Peck-Williamson  Underfeed  Furnace 

SaCes  i-2^  to  2-3  on  Coal  Bills 

Severil  months  uo  we  pnfallebed  a  letter  from  Ttr.  Howard  Shordon,  Fort 


"In  replr  would  atate  Uutt  I  un  plewKd  wiUi  the  Peck-WlUiHrnBOQ  Under- 
feedFonuwe  and  coDHiderittiieinoatscoiioiuicalfnrDace  on  the  market.  Prices 
ot  coal  In  thia  olty  are  as  follows;  Anthracite  K.OO,  Soft  Lamp  fS.SO,  sad  West 
TlrKtDlB  HIack  K.K  per  ton.  I  oaed  less  tban  tea  tons  ot  the  Weat  Tlrglnla 
Black  to  heat  my  sIgKtTOom  hooBS  last  Wtntei^-heatlng  m;  kitchen  vlth  the 
taramee  and  nslna:  gaaoUna  for  eooUnK  pnrpOMS,  making  mv  entire  fael  bill  (or 
the  Winter  IE£.fiirfor  coal  and  tS.00  for  sawUne. 

"Last  year  we  used  a  base-bumer  stove  and  bnmed  wood  Id  the  kitchen, 
and  otir  fnel  bill  waa  182.0)  (or  coal  and  |1&.I»  lor  wood,  making  tl7.W  for  fuel 
and  onlyluattng  (Arce  roonu." 

Vote  the  saving.  In  many  dUee,  slack  coal  i>  mnch  cheaper  Ibma  It  is  in 
Hr.  BbordoD's  home,  and  ot  coorae  la  aach  caaes.  the  saving  wonid  be  mach 
greater.    We've  literallr  hondreds  of  snch  letters. 

Lat  HI  mid  Toa  aa  llliun»t«l  RidA^Ud  baaklM,  slTlng  full  d««rl]itlaii  of  fnrnue 
■nd  erowdtil  villi  tifr^liiillBteniiiHinlalxitHtlillvluHiTm.  HmiIdv  iiliuH  BDd  HrrlsH 
oIiHirGiialneeTinKDatKrtiiieiilimatfDiuiximinuid— ilMDliiUlTrBEE.  WrlMliHlaj 

THE  PECK-WIUIAHSON   CO..  349  W.  Fifth  Si..  Cincinnati.  O. 
I  OeaJwa  an  imiMd  to  write  lor  oar  vaty  altmctiTe  praposHian. 
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).  C.     One  ol  >  group  ol  Unltiil  State*  Qovernaent  Balldlnss  Conatructeit 
nut  by  the  Kabn  5y(tem  of  Relntorced  Coocfcle. 

"  NOTE  THAT  BAR  "—its  use  means  buildings  that  endure— 

buildings  that  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance  against  earthquake,  fire, 
and  the  ravage  of  time. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  the  Kahn 
System  of  Reinforced  Concrete  is  making  good. 

Reinforced  concrete  grows  stronger  with  age— is  economical  in  first  cost  and  saves  an  immense  amount  of 
time  ill  construction.  The  Farwell.  Oztnun,  Kirk  &  Co.  builJing  at  St.  1'aul,  Minn.,  (he  largest  warehouse  in 
the  West,  uith  nine  stories  and  nearly  halt  a  million  square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  completed  in  six  months. 

The  contract  for  the  immense  plant  of  the  Pierce  Automobile  Co,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  400'  x  600'  i 


10  be  built  throughout  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  the  Kahn  Trussed  liar,  was  awarded  to  us  April  151 

the  plant  will  be  ready  lor  occupancy  Aufnil  IStb.    Over  750  carlooiU  ol  material  are  reqnirtd  tor  thlt  one 

These  are  some  of  the  things  made  possible  by  the  Kahn  System— back  of  which  is  a  million  d 
organization  and  a  hlalT  of  over  seventy-live  experienced  college  graduated  engineers.  The  Kahn  System  m 
an  organization  competent  to  handle  every  detail  of  a  building  with  a  maximum  econc 
skill  and  maximum  speed^an  organisation  which  has  produced  results  for  others  a 
you.      If  you  have  an  office  building,  factory  building,  hotel,  or  other  large  structure  t 


Trussed   Concrete   Steel   Company 

DHicH  In  all  Principal  Ciiiei  39-4 '  Congress  Street.  Detrtoit,  nichlgan,  U.  S,  A. 
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Descriptive  booklet  sent  on  application.      AcloreM  < 

DELAWARE  S?  HUDSON  R.R.  Ticl«  OHicc  (o.t,l  July  1.0  13S4  BnoJwv 
Att=r  tK.t  Art.,  HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN,  Clinton  Comrty,  N.  Y.  < 
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Col  ers 

THE   NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

^^The  difference  between  Collier's  News  Service  and  the 
news  service  of  the  daily  paper  is  the  difference  between 
a  finished  story  and  its  separate  chapters. 

^The  San  Francisco  disaster  came  over  the  wires  bit  by 
bit  and  your  daily  paper  gave  you  the  story  as  it  came. 

<I_In  the  May  issues  of  Collier's  you  find  the  history  of  that 
appalling  disaster,  clearly,  succinctly,  and  accurately  reported 
by  a  Collier's  correspondent  who  was  an  eye-witness.  You 
find  it  illustrated  with  a  most  remarkable  collectioa  of 
photographs,  made  by  one  of  Collier's  staff  photographers, 
each  picture  clearly  reproduced  on  high-grade  paper. 

^I_Mr.  Frederick  Palmer  of  Collier's  staff,  but  recently 
returned  from  his  investigation  of  conditions  in  Panama, 
started  for  San  Francisco  on  receipt  of  the  first  despatches, 
to  report  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  stricken  city.  His 
articles  in  succeeding  numbers  of  Collier's  will  cover  this 
work  in  detail,  reporting  Id  full  the  great  movement  of 
reconstruction. 

Collier's  correspondents,  photographers,  and  artiat*  are 
in  touch  with  every  corner  of  the  civilized  vrorld. 
Their  first-hand  reports  are  epitomized  and  edited  by 
an  expert  for  each  issue  of  "The  National  Weekly" 

If  you  do  not  retHy  knotu  Collier's,  send  your  name  and  address  for  *  booi- 
lef," Fiffy-fbio  Weeks  of  Collier's,"  and  a  handsome  Gibson  miniahire,  free 

P.  F.  COLUEB  a  SON,  402  West  13th  St,  New  TorK 
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KnltB  of  KnltK*  vAtn  wrltlna 


thods  and 
{anizaiion 

bIu>p,  equipped 
k  roved  labor 
employing  a 
best  oliLtien 
id  to  move  and 
&an,  means  tbe 
a  better  article 
cost*  than  can 
duced  by  those 
»  continue  to 
se  the  old  fash- 
ioned methods 
and  wdM>  have 
no  idea  of  or- 
ganixation. 
Sodiisoor 
organica- 
tim  and 
oar  rea- 
sons for 
ng  that  yon 
can  for  $35 
>  —  aboat  the 
f  ready-made 
— have  made 
>'  for  you.  from 
fabrics,  a  suit 
Mt  of  as  good 
you  can  get* 
peal  taikH-  for 
>. 

lealer  to  show 
iroolens.  and 
hes  made  ex- 
pressly fw  yon. 

Merchant  bailors 

Chicago 
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How  You  are 

Slowly  Starving  Your  Skin 


'  your  titn  of  i/i  tial- 

'  tiral   oils    and    steal 

your  eompUxion. 
I  Nature  provides  yoa 

'  irith  a  myrind  of  little 

oil  glanai  whicb  are 
tnlended  to  lubrieaU 
your  litH  with  a  nat- 
ural oil  and  keep  it 
soft  and  flexible. 
I  It'Bthetelittleglands 

that  free  Alkali  roba  of 
their  oila. 
So  he  leavei  yonr  akin  hard,  dry,  ihriveled 
and  Prone  to  erne*. 

And  remember — all  eomnton  loaps  are  made 
ot  an  alkali-~eauslie  kmIk  and  acid  fats,  sncli  u 
tallow,  and  aiid  oils. 

But,  Ton  will  ntver  find  aaj  free  Alkali  Id 
Retinal  Soap. 

Simplr  because  there  iui't  ati/  fre«  Allutll 
tbere  to  find. 

Setinol  Soap  la  really  Resinot  in  soap  form. 
And  physicians,  chemists,  scientists — all  over 
the  world— have  never  yet  lonod  unythlng  a»y- 
mkere  mar  to  good 
(or  the  skin. 

Probably  yon 
woald  like  to  see  for 
yonrself. 

Well,  look  through 
a  strong  microscope  at 
the  back  of  a  hand 
that  has  been  waahed 
(or  a  while  with  •  com- 


that's  what  it  looks  like. 

See  bow  the  skin  is  shriveled  np? 

Now  let's  tiQve  a  microscopic  view  ot  a  band 
which  is  washed  regnlarly  with  Resinol  Soap. 

Observe  Figure  2— that's  tbe  result  of  Resinol 
Soap. 

Bee  how  soft  and  clear  tbe  skin  is? 

It's  just  this  way  all  over  tbe  iKidy,  but  we've 
taken  the  back  of  your  hand  for  an  example  be- 
canse  there  are  many  oil  glands  there  clustered 
around  the  hair  follicles  out  of  which  the  bairs 

Now  you  can  see  for  yonrself  one  of  the  ways 


in  which  Resinol  Soap 

And  affords  protec- 
tion against  tbe  com- 
plexion stealer. 

For    Resinol   Soap 
doesn't      rob      the     oil    i 
glaods     like     common 
soaps — on  the  contrary, 
it  feeds  them  and  keeps 


simply  cleanse  the  surface  of  yonr  surface  sldn — 

Resinol  soap  reaches  your  true  skin,  beneath 

your  surface  Ekin,  and  keeps  it  healthy  and  active. 


But  yonr  tme  skin  does  need  nourishment  be- 
cause it  contains  all  the  elements  and  organs  that 
make  or  mar  skiu  health  and  beauty. 

And  here  again  the  microscope  proves. 

For  it  sbows  you  that  commoa  soaps  actnally 

clog  up  yotir  pores,  and  therefore  can't  reach  and 

nonrish  the  tme  skin, 

thing  nourishing  id 

And  the  micro- 
scope also  shcnra  bow 
greedily  and  gratefDl- 
ly    tbe    poreg    al>BOTl> 

the  nourishing,  soften- 
ing, soothing  elements 
iu  Resinol  Soap  and 
carry  them  down  to 
keep  the  true  skla  in  healthy  activity. 

Resinol  Soap  preserves,  purifies  and  beantl- 
Bes  tbe  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  bands. 

It  has  proved  itself  the  safest  soap  for  all  pnr- 


■weet  and  healthy  that  other  soaps  cannot  claim. 

Resinol  Soap  "smelts  clean"— has  a  scent 
which  is  suggestive  of  its  refreshing  pnrity. 

The  price  is  25  cents  per  cake,  Init  it  lather* 
so  readily  that  a  cake  lasts  much  longer  than  a 
cake  of  ordinary  soap. 

Your  dmgpst  sells  it  _ 


If  You  Have  Not  Used  It,  Make  a  Ten  Day 
Trial  of  Resinol  Soap  at  Our  Expense 


Jnst  write  yonr  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  direct  it  now  to 

The  Resinol  Chemical  Company 
5»w.  Lombard  BtnHrt  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 
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Arc  You 
Sure  Your 
Vinegar  is  Pure? 

In  no  other  article  that  goes  on  the  table 
is  there  so  much  dangerous  adulteration  as 
in  ctfdinary  vinegar. 

And  yet  the  amount  of  vinegar  used  in 
any  one  home  is  so  small  that  every  family 
can  afford  the  finest  vinegar  made. 

HEIN2 

Pure  Malt  Vinegar 

— the  only  vinegar  of  this  kind  made  in  the 
United  States — is  without  question  the 
purest,  most  delicious,  most  healthful  vine- 
gar that  can  be  produced,  bideed,  it  is  re- 
cognized as  the  standard  by  the  Government 
pure-food  authorities. 

Brewed  from  selected  barley  malt  by  a 
most  exact  process,  it  combines  with  all  the 
healthful  properties  of  the  grain  a  flavor 
of  rare  ptmgency  that  makes  it  invaluable 
for  salads  and  table  uses. 

Your  grocer  sells  Heinz  Pure  Malt  Vine- 
gar in  sealed  bottles.  Include  a  bottle  in 
your  next  order;  if  it  isn't  the  finest  that 
ever  came  to  your  table  the  grocer  will  re- 
fund your  money. 

OthcTi  of  the  57  Varietie*  tW  are  itire  to  captivMe 
you  are  Baked  Beam  (three  kindi].  Prewired 
Fruitt,  Sweet  Picklet,  India  Relith,  Mandftlay  Satue, 
Pure  Imported  Olive  Oil,  etc.  Let  us  tend  yon  onr 
interettiDS  booklet  entitled  "The  Spice  of  Life;" 
alto  our  booklet  on  vinescn. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 

Nciv  Yoric         Plttabargk  CUeaso         LradoD 
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CIGARET    LUXURY. 

A  Xew  York  man,  wlio  rcci^ntly  visited  me,  writt-s: 
"Oniirifti-ily  stale  (-ina''i't  smoke  is  very  offen- 
sive to  me,  anil  wlien  I  ivniemlier  tliat  neither 
your  oflii'o  nor  ycmr  liomo  liail  a  trace  of  this,  al- 
tliimp;li  you  smoke  frt'eiy  in  botli  places,  1  am 
iiicliui'il  tu  think  this  i>uint  of  itself  sufficient  to 
inako  your  goods  tlie  lirst  choice  of  all  i)articu- 
liir  jioople." 

TliiTu  is  DO  jirejtulici:  nguiiiKt  cif^rets  In  any  Knru- 
[wan  tountry.  Tlitre  is  no  rcHHiin  lor  prejmlice  there, 
bi-nLiiMe  Ihe  cignrttx  are  rjjtlit^   They  are  made  and  Hohl 


up  t 


!X1». 


AiriericnnH  arc  rapidh'/lndiiigotitwhatRiiroiH-aii 
havekUDWii  for  a  luiiB  tiitm— iliat  a  RiiMsiim  C.:igir< 
of  blith  quality  is  tlic  only  uiie  iu  itiv  wurlil  wurt 
theBCtentliinuf  n  ci>niiiilw(uur. 

AnierivaiiH  are  naturally  the  niuxt  dixcrinnniithi 


D  the  worhl,  ci 


«  they  a 


I  willKlai1ty)wndyoit  full  Information  about  thcM 
cigarets,  lim  talk  iwdfaf  and  dunihaa compared  with 

aciiiiilly  HiiKiking  i lieni,  anil  "Hniolte"  is,  a(tor  all, 
the  final  tejit.  My  first  purpose  in  to  give  you  a  per- 
' — '■ ''"  ""d  it  iileaneH  me  to  wet  attlde  moneT con- 


dlwcrlniinatp.  We AniericiuiKlnivebeon  "i-xpluiiml ' 
■111  tifcarvit  jiiHt  ns  we  liave  ou  cither  tliini^H.  'J'lii 
cinjaret  IiUKliieM  hi  America  never  lias  la-en  in  tin 
handu  ofconniiUtenrw,  but  in  the  hands  of  finamierw. 
■  -"--■ ---V  thetirnt ' 


:T:i7r 


the 


H  until  1  have  done  tbia. 

I  GUARANTEE 


ha^-l 


II  utiernig  yu 

'ver  had  tuolitain  Hurfsian  Ci{;aretK,  iiiri-et,  :it 
luTTTii  perriNSt  couditlun,  and  wltheat  any 


Itntt  hands,  _..  ^ 
trouble  or  delay. 

These  cigareljt  are  made  of  rml  tiitiacco,  pure,  clean 
and  sweet,  and  nothiiiK  else.  They  ai-e  mihl  anil 
Hinooth,  and  are  a  n-vulutiuii  In  tlie  rlchm-mi  of  their 
tiiiliacco  flavor. 

'riiey  will  leave  fn  yimr  office  iir  apurtmenta  no 
trace  at  the  oilor  iiHually  asijociated  with  oigitrutM. 

Tbene  tiRsreta  are  rolled  cavi-fully  and  ia-rfectly 
by  hand,  anil  eiit^aiwd  In  the  tliiunrst  eiKaret  paper 
' '     ■"■       ■  ..!...._ 1  '— ci'impiiijt 

,"  u  fresi; 


that  my  cigarets  will  please  you.  Send  me  toi 
der  fur  a  trial  huadreil  of  the  siie  and  runt 
prefer.    Try  the  cigarets— smuke  the  full  " 


ii£«d 


e  fastene<l  li 


the  world.  The  etljies  e 
— no  paste  is  >i»wi.  Every 
aiiiLued  before  shipment,  a 
and  i)erfectly  matured. 

We  fnmisli  Wi  our  regnlnr  ciist^uners  at  nii  n<ldt- 
tional  cost  special  individual  cigarets  decoraU'il  wilii 
artistic  and  iiriglual  twu-letter  monogram  designs 

"Iliey  come  Mtrai Kilt  fntm  ini-  In  you  liy  mall,  piist- 

one  hundred  to  the  Ihj.'s. 


._  ,..iwiHh.  If  you  don't  like  them,  say  no,  ■ndjonr 
money  will  he  instantly  returned.  Aa  to  the  cIa- 
rt'Hs  I  wll'  take  my  cliances  on  your  giving  ttlNnto 
Home  line  who  will  like  them,  and  who  wilt  aider 

1  knew  that  American  connoiHseura  would  be  quick 
to  follow  KuTopeans  in  recognizing  the  abiolnle  an- 
[wriority  in  smoking  quality  of  Kusaian  Clgareta. 

My  March  sales  were  twice  those  of  February,  and 
the  sales  again  douhled  in  April,  and  not  a  f  Innle 
tnirchtLser  would  tnke  his  money  back. 

Ion  eaniiot  get  (licsu  cigarets  elsewliere.  In  buy- 
ing tlicni  from  nie  direct,  you  are  aaaured  of  the 
Maine (imi'teiiiLi treatment  asthoughyanrtiBdealone 
meant  tiie  whnle  thing  to  me. 

If  you  wish  t^)  enjoy  cigareta  at  their  beat,  wltbont 
Injury  to  your  health,  to  your  own  aentteof  reflna- 
mcnt,ur  to  tiiat  of  yonr  friends,  aomething  ought  to 
lie  don.-  about  this  at  once. 

'I'eur  nut  tlie  , -        -      -- 


THE    MAKAROFF   COMPANY    OF  AMERICA 

|Q.  NELSON  DOUGLAS.) 

88. 1  9^  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


■■    t^rawicircli 

t 


iiMiP 


I   $2.00,  $3-00.  $4.00  per  100  please  send  me, 

I  '  J^iWu.  cigarettes  of  s 

Thref  vihi^sl  *^-"-  **■""'  '^■'"'  P"  *'"'  "'"" 

Above  blends  alKo  midc  in  ladies  siic.    Prices  on  application  P-  O-  


ilea  d/  Rtuliuit  uilieil  arUlaj  to  adutrtlfrt 


The  Review  of  Reviews— Adveitisingr  Section 


The  Review  cc  RcTlewi  ~  Aav  uOuug  SctUuii 

Investigation 
of  Piano  Tone 


Suppose  in  this  age  of  sweeping  legislative  inquiry 
public  demand  should  be  made  for  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  Piano  Tone.     The  creators  of 

^^  ^ANO 

would  gladly  welcome  such  inTestigation,  with  only  the  foremost  author- 
ities on  tone — artists  and  men  of  science — to  give  expert  testimony. 

The  most  critical  tests  would  pr&ve,  beyond  cavil,  that  the 
EVERETT  tone,  a  distinctive  EVERETT  quality,  is  not  equalled  in 
any  other  piano. 


While  there  U  but  one  SVBRBTT  quality,  the  price  oa  Upriffhti  vmriea  from 
$500  to  $1,000  according  to  style.  GTands,  from  $7D0  to  $1,500  and  bejoad  to 
A.aj  amount  you  may  deaire  to  pay  for  special  design  in  art  case. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         NEW  YORK 


Owners  of  the  F       -><«  Fi      i  Company,  Boston 


